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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
MARQUESS HASTINGS. 

( Continued, from 


The military results of the Mah- 
ratta and Pindarry war have been 
summed up in a few words : it would 
require a considerable space to de- 
scribe fully the political advantages 
which have accrued to the British 
Government from this last struggle 
for superiority on the part of the na- 
tive powers of India. We must be 
content with exhibiting a faint outline 
of the recent territorial acquisitions, 
by which the Anglo-Indian empire has 
been most skilfully consolidated ; for 
although of much larger dimensions, 
its line of frontier is smaller than 
before. 

With the conquest of the Pooisah 
territory, the British possessions and 
authority (including some petty states, 
cither tributary or protected) have 
been extended along the western 
coast, from the northern boundary 
of the province of Goa, to the months 
of the Taptee ; and inland front the 
long-established western frontier of 
the Nizam, from the junction of the 
Wurdah and Toombudra, to the junc- 
tion ,>f the Wagoor and Taptee. Such 
places of Kandesh, belonging to Hol- 
kar, a; fell within these bounds, were 
ceded ltv him at the treaty of Mun- 

As'ial’c .1 ourw . — No. 97. 
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dissor, which likewise transferred all 
the territory south of the Sautpoora 
range of hills, and the fort of Kind- 
w’ah. This territory connecting im- 
mediately with the British and Guick- 
war possessions on the western coast, 
it became an important object to ren T 
der them as compact in themselves, 
and distinct from each other, as pos- 
sible. Our means for this end were 
derived from the rights in Guzeraf, 
arising out of -the destruction of the 
Peishwa’s power, and the supply of a 
subsidiary force for the protection of 
the Guickwar state. Accordingly the 
Guiekwar Raja ceded by treaty to 
the British Government in perpetuity 
all the rights obtained from the per- 
petual farm of the Peishwa’s terri- 
tories, subject to the city of Ahme- 
dabad, as secured by the treaty of 
Poonah in June; and certain British 
districts in the vicinity of Baroda 
were exchanged for the Guickwar 
remaining share of the city of Alime 
dabad, and some territory about Su- 
rat, bordering on the Company’s pos- 
sessions. To the eastward, from Nus- 
serabad, the first new acquisition is 
the strong fort of A.seerghur (which 
Marquess Hastings was induced to 
Vor. XVII. . R 
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withhold from Scindia as a punish- 
ment for his duplicity*), with a small 
arrondissement ; and from thence the 
connexion with the eastern coast of 
the peninsula, and with the previous 
British possessions under the Bengal 
Presidency, is formed by the Nagpore 
cessions, commencing from Jilpy Au- 
meneir. This consists of an irregular 
belt, varying in breadth from fifty to one 
hundred and fiftymiles ; comprehending, 
in the first instance, both banks of the 
Taptee, and subsequently both banks 
of the Nerbudda to its source; from 
whence the districts of Sergoojah and 
Jushpore connect with the British dis- 
tricts of Palamao andChotah Nagpore. 
To the northward, it joins Bundle- 
cund and the Bhopal territory ; .and 
to the southward, the reserved do- 
minions of Nagpore, along the Ma- 
hadeo range of hills, and the territory 
ruled by the Patan Nawab of Ellieha- 
pore, who has been rewarded, for his 
attachment to the British, by some 
lands from the Nagpore and Poonah 
territories. By the aforegoing acqui- 
sitions, with the exception of a tract, 
thirty-five miles broad, on each side 
of Asseer, there is an unbroken line 
of communication through British ter- 
ritory from Bombay to Calcutta, as 
there is likewise from Madras to Bom- 
bay. The former Mahratta war hav- 
ing been attended with the similar 
result of establishing a continuity of 
dominion between Madras and Cal- 
cutta; the communication between 
the three Presidencies may now be 
considered as complete. 

The acquisition of the Peishwa’s 
rights in Malwa, by the Poonah 
treaty, furnished the means of form, 
ing a compact boundary to tile British 

* Orders were pretended to be issued bv thi3 
ctuef (or tiie surrender ot tins strongly foiiifkd 
hill; but the Killcdar in command itfused to ad- 
mit the British. Upon us reduction, howtur, 
instructions from Scindiali were discovered m the 
fort, enjoining the Killedar to pay no attention 
to counter oiders, but to hold out as long as 
possible. These instructions were forwaided by 
Lord Hastings to Scindiah, conformably to h s 
practice of returning to the right owner whatever 
documents of hostile tendency to Im Government 
fell into his possession. 


territory on that side, and of establish- 
ing a confederation with several petty 
states. The Nawab of Bhopal, in re- 
turn for his faithful services in the 
Pindarry war, and certain good offices 
towards the British in a season of ad- 
versity, received five districts situated 
on the western frontier, which had 
been ceded by the Peishwa. The 
Rajas of Dutteah, Jhansee, and Simp- 
thur, were confirmed in the territory 
they held, under the condition of sup- 
plying a quota of troops when re- 
quired by the British Government. 
This species of alliance was not con- 
fined to the eastern frontiers of Mal- 
wa; it also extended along its northern 
and western boundaries, in pursuance 
of the policy kept in view during the 
negociations with the Mahratta powers, 
of making the relinquishment of claims 
for tribute on the Rajpoot states, ex- 
cept through the medium of the Bri- 
tish Government, an indispensible ar- 
ticle of every treaty. The accomplish- 
ment of this important object was 
accordingly followed by agreements 
with the several states of Karaollee, 
Jeypore, Boondee, Kishenghur, Joud- 
pore, Kotah, Oudeypore, Dungurpore, 
Banswarrah, and Dhar. These petty 
princes separately entered into en- 
gagements of subordinate alliance with 
the British Government, for the gua- 
rantee of their respective dominions 
against all enemies whatsoever. All 
these alliances contain in substance 
the same stipulations : the acknow- 
ledgment of British supremacy, a re- 
nunciation of all communication with 
foreign states, an acquiescence in Bri- 
tish arbitration on all the points of 
difference with their neighbours, and 
an engagement to supply, according to 
their respective means, a certain con- 
tingent of troops.* 

Thus it will be seen that the several 
Mahratta states and the Nizam’s do- 
minions are, in a considerable mea- 
sure, encompassed by British terri- 
tories, or by the petty states acknow- 


* Blacker, 434—438. 
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ledging British supremacy. The Nag- 
pore and Hydrabad territories, taken 
collectively, are entirely surrounded 
by the British possessions; Scindiah 
and Holkar, by the British and petty 
states in about equal proportions; and 
Guzerat by the same and the sea, 
which is no less a part of British do- 
minion. Since the year 1817, Scin- 
diah, without any fresh formal obliga- 
tions, .has subsided into a sort of de- 
pendence upon the British Govern- 
ment, whose interference he has so- 
licited in the settlement of disputes 
with his Rajpoot and Grassiah depen- 
dents. As a further security, the mi- 
liltary establishment in Central India, 
including those of Scindiah and Hol- 
kar, and comprehending Sebundies 
and garrisons, in the aggregate amount 
to little more tnan 70,000 men.* 

A portion of the advantages ob- 
tained in the Mahratta war was libe- 
rally relinquished in favour of the 
lawful chief of the Mahrattas, who 
was reinstated on the throne of his 
ancestors, the Rajas of Sattara, with a 
territory bounded to the west by the 
Ghats, the Warna and the Krishna 
rivers to the south, the Neera and 
Bheema to the north, and the fron 
tiers of the Nizam’s dominions to the 
east. The sovereignty of the Nag- 
pore state was conferred on Bajee 
Row Bhoosla, grandson of a former 
raja.f 

The benefits which have sprung 
from the triumph of British power, 
have not been solely absorbed by us ; 
the native princes participate in those 
benefits, and none to a greater de- 
gree than the Rajpoots, who, besides 
the recovery of old, and the acqui- 
sition of ngw, territories, as well as 
the remission of tribute, enjoy an 
exemption from the oppressive ty- 

* In IR17, the regular troops of Holkar and 
Scindiah alone, exclusive of Pindairies, Sebun- 
die>, &c. were 64,000. 

+ AppaSaheh continues an expatriated fugitive 
The Ex-Peiihwa seems reconciled to his fate ; 
he bathes daily in the Ganges, indulges in the 
highest style of living of a Brahmin, is surround- 
ed by low sycophants, and maintains three ex- 
p«‘n-ive sets of dancing girls. 


ranny with which they had been so 
long vexed by the Mahrattas. At the 
same time, though their present in- 
clination and interest make them 
staunch allies of the British, yet a 
future change of circumstances has 
been provided for by raising the Bho- 
pal Nawab, and the two Patan ad- 
venturers, Ameer Khan and Ghufoor 
Khan, to consideration in this part of 
India, as a counterpoise to the pre- 
ponderating influence of the Hindoos, 
who would otherwise have been sole 
masters of the country. 

Even the turbulent Patans were 
provided for in the British or sub- 
sidiary service : for it was an impor- 
tant part of Lord Hastings’ original 
plan of final settlement and tranquil- 
lity, not to drive to despair the whole 
swarm of military adventurers, by de- 
priving them suddenly and entirely of 
their habitual means of subsistence ; 
but to destroy those only whose ha- 
bits were at utter variance with our 
system of rule; and so to balance the 
hopes and fears of the rest, as to 
render them instrumental in the esta- 
blishment of order. This difficult 
affair (the disposal of the Patans), as 
well as the arrangements in Rajpoo- 
tana, was chiefly effected by the skill 
and judgment of Sir D. Ochterlony, 
whose measures met with the Governor 
Geneial’s uniform approbation. 

The financial improvements in the 
native states may be briefly enume- 
rated thus : Scindiah’s saving in re- 
ductions alone is not less than twenty 
lacs per annum. The rent in the city 
and districts of Oujeen rose from 

1.25.000 rupees in 1817 to nearly 
three lacs. The revenue of Bhilsa 
yielded, in 1817, 40,000 rupees; in 
1820, 2,50,000. The Holkar reve- 
nues, from Malwa and Nemaur were, 
in 1817, 4,41,679 rupees ; in 1819-20, 
16,96,183. The Puar states, in 1817, 
afforded a revenue of no more than 

30.000 rupees; in the year 1820, they 
collected more than three lacs and 
three-quarters. The other states ex- 
hibit a large but not so striking in- 
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crease. The expenses of collection 
in the Scindiah and Hoikar states, 
which were as high as 40 per cent., do 
not exceed Id in the latter and 25 in 
the former. 

But the specific benefits, whether 
territorial or financial, reaped by any 
native power, are insignificant in com- 
parison with the advantages conferred 
in the establishment of a system of 
government in Central India ; a por- 
tion of the country from whence we 
had been entirely excluded, and which 
was long the nest of disorder, and the 
arena of a general scramble for do- 
minion. Marquess Hastings had al- 
ways been of opinion that, without a 
complete reform of the condition of 
Central India, without so changing 
the mutual relations of the several 
princes and associations as to remove 
all inducement to predatory and am- 
bitious adventure, on the extensive 
scale it was prosecuted upon, no par- 
tial measures could prevent the speedy 
recurrence of the evil, probably in a 
more formidable shape. His Lordship 
plainly saw that mere temporary ex- 
pedients would be ineffectual ; and that 
no plan would provide security for 
the future that did not determine the 
respective pretensions to dominion, so 
as to distinguish, by a strong line of 
discrimination, the chief of a regular 
government from the leader of a law- 
less banditti. His mind was fully con- 
vinced, that without ascertaining who 
were the lawful possessors, and bind- 
ing them in such a league, as should 
on one hand check their disposition 
to encroach on one another ; and on 
the other hand, should unite them by 
a sense of common interest against a 
common enemy, little would be ac- 
complished towards eradicating the 
prevailing system. He did not despair 
of being able to form such a combi- 
nation, by offering the general gua- 
rantee and protection of the British 
Government : it was evident that 
nothing short of that inflexible rigour 
of controul, and irresistible power 
of enforcing obedience to its award, 


which the British Government alone 
could exercise, would be sufficient to 
impose a due degree of restraint upon 
a host of greedy pretenders, aspiring, 
by right of birth or the sword, to the 
territorial sovereignties of this wide 
expanse.* 

These beneficent views have been 
carried in full elfect, and “ the con- 
trast presented by a review of the 
condition of Central India in 1821, to 
what it was four years before, will 
appear almost incredible to any per- 
son who has not contemplated upon 
the spot, the rapid progress of the 
change, and studied the causes by 
which it has been produced.” These 
it would be tedious, and perhaps irre- 
levant to recite here, but they may be 
found recordeil in the work of that 
officer (himself an efficient instrument 
of the change), from w hich the afore- 
going passage is borrowed/)- By in- 
stilling into all classes the advantages 
attending order and regularity ; by- 
encouraging agriculture and the build- 
ing of towns and hamlets ; by inviting 
the industrious to return to their 
homes, and converting the robber into 
the cultivator ; by making good roads 
through every part of the country ; 
and by reforming the wild tribes 
through promoting among them a fa- 
miliar intercourse with other classes ; 
the government of Lord Hastings un- 
ostentatiously wrought so surprizing an 
alteration in this extensive tract. The 
same author and actor to whom we 
have just referred asserts, that “his- 
tory aflords few examples where a 
change in the political condition of a 
country has been attended with such 
an aggregate of increased happiness 
to its inhabitants, as that which was 
eflected within four years in Central 
India; and it is pleasing to think that, 
with the exception of suppressing a 
few Bheel robbers, peace was restor- 

* PnnsC[>, C 6, *’17. 

r ^-ir John Mdkolm’j Memoir, chap. xv. This 
chapur debeivi s to be read by ail who eiiltrlaio 
any suuples resptcung the justice or polity oi 
these mvasuics wlnth have made the British power 
paramount m Malwa. 
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ed, and has hitherto been maintain- 
ed, without one musket being fired. 
It was viewed from the first as a work 
which force could never accomplish; 
and if there is one ground beyond all 
others, on which hopes of continued 
tranquillity can rest, it is that of its 
having been established in the manner 
described.” 

There yet remains another aspect 
in which to regard the comprehensive 
measures of Lord Hastings, namely, 
with respect to their financial effects. 
It is a popular method to estimate the 
value of successful schemes of domi- 
nion by reference to their immediate 
production of increased revenue; al- 
though it betrays a narrowness of 
judgment, since the most politic en- 
largement of territory sometimes 
yields no instant pecuniary benefit, 
though the future harvest is abun- 
dant : as in the case of a mercantile 
concern, where the profits are ap- 
plied to augment the capital. It will, 
however, be seen, that, even in this 
point of view, the benefits of Lord 
Hastings’ system have been materially 
felt ; but these details it will be more 
convenient to enter upon hereafter; 
meanwhile we may just observe, that 
in the year 1805-6, the extra charge 
consequent upon the rupture with 
Holkar, was larger than in the year 
1817-18, when the whole strength of 
the three Presidencies was last brought 
into the field.* 

Measures so important, so exten- 
sive, so pregnant with danger and dif- 
ficulty, however auspiciously con- 
ducted, cannot escape criticism and 
objection ; especially as the transac- 
tions of a Governor General of India 
pass repeated ordeals at. home and 
abroad. Every project or scheme of 
policy adopted in India must, with all 
its grounds and appurtenances, be 
examined, canvassed, and scrutinized, 
by the members of the Supreme Go- 
vernment abroad, by the Court of 
directors, the Board of Conlroul, the 
Ministry, the Parliament at home ; 

* Pnnbip, 4G4. 


so that it is not only scarcely possible 
that “ the dram of base” should, un- 
perceived, contaminate “ the noble 
substance;” but visionary blemishes 
may be suggested by the microscopic 
eye of narrow politicians. The pub- 
licity thus given to the grounds and 
motives of his policy must, however, 
be a source of satisfaction to such a 
mind as that of Lord Hastings, who 
declared, on a memorable occasion, 
that “ it is salutary for supreme au- 
thority, even when its intentions are 
most pure, to look to the controul of 
public scrutiny ;” and who might say 
with Tiberius, in his better mood, si 
quis quidem loculus aliter fuerit, dabo 
operam ut rationem factotum meorum 
dictorumquc reddam * 

To answer every cavil, and dissi- 
pate every scruple, respecting the 
soundness of Lord Hastings’ policy, 
would lead us into a long and weari- 
some investigation. We shall, there- 
fore, only advert to two points upon 
which the objections advanced appear 
to possess any substance. 

The chief point, the consideration 
of which involves, in fact, most of the 
others, is that deviation on the part of 
Marquess Hastings from the limited 
views entertained in England, and the 
commencing his military operations, 
the ostensible object of which was 
the chastisement of a petty gang of 
freebooters, upon such a large and 
expensive scale. A candid considera- 
tion of the very imperfect sketch we 
have already furnished of the circum- 
stances in which the Supreme Go- 
vernment was placed at the beginning 
of the Pindurry war, will have antici- 
pated, in some degree, this objection, 
and amply justified Lord Hastings. 
The proceedings against the Pindarry 
hordes in the season of 1816-17, 
though successful, were productive of 
such enormous expense as to demon- 
strate at once the inexpediency of par- 
tial or defensive arrangements, which, 
moreover, by the most favourable 
calculation, would not secure our pro- 


* SMllull. L. 'IP. 
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vinces from invasion, and our subjects 
from ruin. It was this conviction 
that led the council of Fort-William 
to concur unanimously in the com- 
mencement of offensive operations, 
before the arrival of a sanction from 
home. Early in the season, the 
Marquess became sensible of the real 
state of feeling entertained towards 
us by the native powers, and the im- 
possibility of relying upon their good 
faith. He accordingly digested that 
comprehensive plan which brought 
into play the disposable force of the 
three Presidencies. In furtherance of 
bis plan, his Lordship boldly assumed 
the principle, in his transactions with 
the Mahratta powers of Central India, 
that in tile operations against the Pin- 
darries, no neutrality could be suffer- 
ed, but all states should be required, 
(for it could be the interest of no go- 
vernment to refuse its concurrence), 
to join in the league for their suppres- 
sion, under conditions, securing their 
active co-operation, as well in the pre- 
sent measures of care, as in those pro- 
visions against the future rise of these 
or similar occasions into dangerous 
importance.* 

In communicating the course he 
was about to adopt to the council at 
Fort-William, previous to taking the 
field, the Governor General briefly 
declared his reasons for departing from 
the restricted views which seemed to 
be entertained at home; and took 
upon himself the undivided responsi- 
bility of acting without the full sanc- 
tion of the authorities in England; 
feeling confident that the result would 
justify his determination in the eyes 
of those authorities, and of the British 
nation. “ It was his boast,” he said, 
“ to have an earnest desire to accom- 
plish every thing by pacific means, and 

* Thn*e who doubt the right of so interfering, 
may consult Grotius, (tie Jut. B. tt P. 1.2. c, 20), 
and Vattel (1. 2. c. 1.); the former sa\s: Scien- 
dum quoque est, reges et qm par regibus jus ob- 
tinent, jus habere poena** poscendi, non tantum 
ob injimas in se aul tubditos sues commissn*, sed 
et obeas qua* ipsos peru'iantei non tcnpimi, srd 
in qm«ibv>svn persons jus naim.c rot gemn u» 
jfnmanuer \ioJant, 


to be able to declare with sincerity, 
that the exclusive object of his pre- 
sent preparations was to get rid of 
the greatest pest that society ever 
experienced.”* 

The wisdom and foresight of the 
Governor General became apparent 
with the sudden development of that 
extensive combination which had been 
secretly organizing against British do- 
minion, and which included the Ghoor- 
khas of Nepaul, whose forces were 
assembling, and who were known to 
be in close communication with the 
princes of Hindostan, when the real 
state of affairs burst upon public view. 
The magnitude of the scene might 
have induced many to contract their 
plans in proportion to the augmenta- 
tion of the danger ; but to the eye of 
Lord Hastings, these crude attempts 
to thwart his designs, presented but 
the means of establishing the settle- 
ment he proposed for India upon a 
broader and more solid foundation; 
so just and so unbounded was his 
confidence in the machinery he had 
prepared for the accomplishment of 
his purpose. 

It was the peculiar merit of Lord 
Hastings’ plan of operations that such 
means were placed at command, as 
should make the cause of the Mah- 
rattas desperate under any combina- 
tion of circumstances ; and the more 
the events were traced in the order of 
occurrence, the more reason will be 
found to admire the forecast which so 
disposed those means, that not one 
adverse circumstance or occasion of 
danger arose without its remedy being 
ready at hand. 

The other point which we shall 
notice, is the deposition of the head 
of the Mahratta empire ; a strong 
measure, and certainly, at first view, 
wearing the semblance of harshness, 
justifiable only by very weighty con- 
siderations. The principal motives 
which influenced the Marquess to this 
step will briefly he stated. The re- 

* Pnr.cpp, qco. 
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peateil Infractions of treaty hy this 
treacherous ally, and the spirit of un- 
ceasing intrigue displayed by him, 
even after the humiliation he under- 
went in June 1817, warranted a se- 
vere and remarkable lesson in Bajee 
Row to the chiefs of India. The 
mere removal of the individual from 
the seat of imperial sway, for the pur- 
pose of elevating any other member 
of the same family, would have im- 
pressed the minds of other princes 
with the notion that the personal 
chastisement of the individual was to 
be the ultimate consequence of the 
most implacable and persevering hos- 
tility. Such a persuasion would 
nourish a belief that the maintenance 
of existing forms of government was 
indispensible to our system, and hos- 
tile advisers would easily tempt their 
instruments into mischievous courses 
by the assurance that they might al- 
ways save themselves by a timely ac- 
commodation, however justly or deeply 
they might incur our resentment. The 
Marquess had hoped that the treat)' 
of Poonah would have subdued or 
abated the spirit of the Peishwa ; but 
a contrary effect followed, and no 
choice seemed left to the British Go- 
vernment, but to extinguish the source 
which produced that intractable spirit, 
and shew that we could controul the 
chiefs of the Mahratta nation, and 
maintain the public tranquillity, more 
effectually than since the first Bajee 
and Bulajee united this destructive 
race against the peace and welfare of 
India. 

It has been speciously represented,* 
that a very plausible counter-state- 
ment might be made, on the Mahratta 
side, in answer to the manifesto of 
Mr. Elphinstone ; that a parallel 
might be drawn between the conduct 
of these Indian princes, however 
freely stigmatized with the epithets, 
treacherous and faithless, and that of 
European powers, which is not only 
tolerated, but even applauded; that a 


weak state, in resisting a more power- 
ful one, must have recourse to mea- 
sures which, though they expose it to 
the imputation of treachery, are only 
prompted by a natural desire to ba- 
lance force by artifice ; lastly, that the 
Mahrattas openly act upon interested 
principles, and never even affect to 
regard any arguments but those which 
accord with their own narrow view s 
of political expediency. Admitting 
the speciousness of these and other 
propositions which might be urged by 
a native diplomatist, the interests of 
that body which had committed to his 
Lordship the direction of its affairs, 
and the general welfare of India, im- 
posed upon the Governor General the 
necessity of acting as he did, after 
other expedients had been fruitlessly 
tried, and of deposing a prince, whom 
no treaties or engagements could bind, 
and whose political existence was in- 
compatible with the permanent settle- 
ment of the country. 

Although the Sattara Raja, whose 
principality now occupies that station 
in the political horizon lately filled by 
the mischievous court of Bajee Row, 
is regarded by the Mahratta families, 
in some degree, as their hereditary and 
legitimate chief, yet their entire inde- 
pendence of the family has been se- 
cured by transferring the obligations 
of allegiance, exclusively, to the Bri- 
tish Government. 

In detailing the events of the war, 
and the principles which regulated the 
conduct of Lord Hastings, we have 
purposely made no use of a document, 
the value of which cannot be appre- 
ciated by the perusal of detached pas- 
sages. We now refer to that masterly 
exposition of the subject given by his 
Lordship in a reply to the address of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, on his 
return to that Presidency in 1818; 
wherein the whole series of events 
touched upon in the preceding pages, 
the motives which influenced the Go- 
vernor General in his transactions 
with the native princes, and the secret 
springs which managed their courts. 


* BUcsvr, «M. 
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are exhibited in a manner ao perspi- Lord Hastings appears upon this 
cuous, distinct, and forcible, that it point to have adopted implicitly the 
deserves to be regarded as the most course of policy of his predecessor, 
satisfactory manifesto ever published whose opinion as to the cases where 
to the world.* interposition should be allowed on 


It is now time to detach our con- 
sideration from the topics which have 
so long detained it, and, dismissing 
concerns of a military and political 
character, to fix our attention upon 
the other parts of Lord Hastings’ 
administration. 

The vigour and decision which dis- 
tinguished all his Lordship’s political 
measures, were not more remarkable 
than the moderation and prudence 
which guided him in dealing with the 
prejudices and superstition of the 
Hindoo people. We may cite as an 
example, his conduct in regard to that 
barbarous rite practised among them 
(which does not satisfactorily ap- 
pear to be absolutely enjoined by the 
ancient lawgivers of Hindostan), de- 
nominated anoomarana (or anugama- 
nam), whereby widows become suttees, 
or voluntary sacrifices upon the funeral 
piles of their husbands. This prac- 
tice was discouraged, and even for- 
bidden, by the Moghul government ; 
and the Peishwa was in the habit 
of personally exerting himself to dis- 
suade widows from becoming suttees, 
making suitable provision for those 
who yielded to his arguments. But 
his Lordship justly concluded that the 
government of a brahmin prince could 
not be liable to misrepresentation, and 
to the imputations of interfering with 
the religious opinions of the Hindoos, 
which would infallibly attach to us in 
similar endeavours, unless the greatest 
caution was used in dissuading those 
who were bent upon the sacrifice. 
His approbation was cordially be- 


the part of the Government, is ex- 
pressed in the following extract from 
a letter to the Register of the Niza- 
mut Adawlut, dated 5th December, 
1812:* 

‘‘ The Governor General in Coun- 
cil accordingly conceives that the in- 
terposition of the public officers, in 
cases of this nature, shoidd be con- 
fined to the following points : 1 st- 

To preclude, as far as possible, all 
compulsory means towards Hindoo 
women on the part of their relatives, 
of Brahmins or others, in order to 
cause them to burn themselves. 2dly. 
To prevent the criminal use of in- 
toxicating drugs or liquors for the ac- 
complishment of that object. 3dly. 
To ascertain whether the women have 
attained the age, as fixed by the Hin- 
doo law, at which they were permit- 
ted to burn themselves. 4thly. To 
enquire, as far as the nature of the 
case will properly admit, whether they 
are in a state of pregnancy. 5thly. 
To prevent the ceremony from pro- 
ceeding in cases, in which, on any of 
the above grounds, it may be repug- 
nant to the principles of the Hindoo 
law.” 

Like all other subjects which admit 
of a great contrariety of sentiment, tins 
question has led different persons, 
with equal means of observation, into 
opposite extremes of opinion ; and 
whilst one individual in authority de- 
clares the toleration of the practice 
“ a reproach to our Government, and 
that the entire and immediate aboli- 
tion of it would be attended with no 


stowed upon all judicious efforts to 
this end ; and he recommended 
strongly to the Court of Directors 
the policy of assigning a provision to 
those females who had been rescued 
from the flames. 

* TIim paper mi\ be «een in tin* Asiatic l 'o - 
nal, Tnl, v»». p. HO. 


sort of danger ;”-j- another deprecates 
any attempt at abolition ;J and a third 
even regards the interference of the 
police as the cause of increasing the 
number of suttees.^ 

* Paper* laid before Parliament lesyedin^ 
Hindoo widows, printed 10 July, 1921, p- 31. 
t Papers, &c. printed to June, 1823. p- <51. 
t Ibid, p 63, $ Papers, o«.c. 1821, p- ^ 1 * 
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Whether there be any foundation 
or not in the latter conjecture, it is 
certain, that after the Supreme Go- 
vernment had stimulated the native 
police to greater activity, the number 
of suttees in Bengal and the adjoining 
provinces, increased in a surprizing 
degree. The number of widows burnt 
or buried alive in the year 1815 was 
;178; in 1816, 442; in 1817, 767 ; 
and in 1818, 869. This progressive 
increase, though partly explained by 
the mortality arising from the epi- 
demic disorder, induced Lord Hast- 
ings reluctantly to express his ap[ re- 
hension, “ that the greater confidence 
with which the people perform this 
rite under the sanction of Govern- 
ment, as implied or avowed in the 
circular orders already in force, com- 
bined with the excitement of religious 
bigotry, bv the continual agitation of 
the question, may have tended to 
augment rather than diminish the 
frequency of these sacrifices.”* His 
Lordship added, that should the re- 
ported number of suttees not di- 
minish, this cause will become highly 
probable ; and, it might be proper to 
prohibit the officers of government 
from exercising any active interfe- 
rence. 

In the jear 1819, however, the 
number of sacrifices fell to 6.50, and 
in the following year to 597. In the 
year 1821, his Lordship in Council, 
adverting to the rules in force regard- 
ing the performance of the rite, ob- 
serves, that “ w hile the Hindoo com- 
munity must perceive in those rules a 
distinct proof of the unwillingness of 
Government to interfere with tlieir 
religious prejudices, and must be sen- 
sible that its authority has been inter- 
posed only to prevent practices not 
sanctioned by tlieir own institutions, 
they cannot fail to recognize the ex- 
treme regret with which the continu- 
ance of a custom so revolting to hu- 
manity is viewed by Government, and 
to be conscious of the gratification 

* Papers, ict. Hi 21, p. i4\i, 

Asiatic Journ. — No. J)7- 


with which it would witness any dis- 
position on the part of the people 
themselves to discourage and discon- 
tinue it.” 

The liberal and temperate maxims 
which influenced Lord Hastings, 
throughout his whole scheme of 
government, are moreover evinced 
in the conduct of his Lordship re- 
specting the Indian press. As this 
transaction forms a remarkable fea- 
ture in the history of his administra- 
tion ; and, as consequences rather im- 
portant have sprung from it, we shall 
enter somewhat more fully than we 
should otherwise think necessary into 
this part of the subject. 

From an early period in the admi- 
nistration of Marquess Wellesley all 
newspapers, published in Calcutta, were 
submitted to the previous inspection 
of an officer of Government, who ex- 
ercised an unlimited power of ex- 
punging any matter which he judged 
unfit for publication. The rigorous 
exercise of this power became gra- 
dually relaxed in practice as the Eu- 
ropean population increased, and the 
state of society underwent the altera- 
tions naturally attending the more 
general diffusion of wealth and pros- 
perity. After a lapse of time suffi- 
cient to enable Lord Hastings to 
weigh the subject in his mind, and to 
exempt him from the suspicion of pre- 
cipitancy, he determined to dispense 
with this censorship, and to substi- 
tute a code of regulations for the con- 
troul of the public press. The senti- 
ments expressed by Ills Lordship when 
congratulated upon this measure, dis- 
play so decidedly the liberality of his 
principles, and the candour of his 
mind, that they deserve even on that 
account to be ((noted here : 

“ My removal of restrictions from 
the press has been mentioned in lau- 
datory language. I might easily have 
adopted that procedure, without any 
length of cautious consideration, from 
my habit of regarding the freedom of 
publication as a natural right of my 
Vol. XVII. C 
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fellow-subjects, to be narrowed only 
by special and urgent cause assigned. 
The seeing no direct necessity for 
those invidious shackles might have 
sufficed to make mo break them. I 
know myself, however, to have been 
guided in the step by a positive and 
well-weighed policy. If our motives 
of action are worthy, it must be wise 
to render them intelligible through- 
out an empire, our hold on which is 
opinion. 

“ Further. It is salutary for Su- 
preme Authority, even when its in- 
tentions are most pure, to look to the 
controul of public scrutiny. While 
conscious of rectitude, that authority 
can lose nothing of its strength by its 
exposure to general comment. On 
the contrary, it acquires incalculable 
addition of force. 

“ That government which has no- 
thing to disguise, wields the most 
powerful instrument that can apper- 
tain to sovereign rule. It carries with 
it the united reliance and clibrt of the 
whole mass of the governed ; and let 
the triumph of our beloved country 
in its awful contest with tyrant-ridden 
France, speak the value of a spirit to 
be found only in men accustomed to 
indulge and express their honest sen- 
timents.”* 

On the 19th August, 1818, the cen- 
sorship was removed, and certain re- 
strictions w ere substituted, which were 
notified to the editors of newspapers, 
in the form of resolutions, by the 
Governor General in Council. The 
editors were thereby prohibited from 
publishing, 1st. Animadversions upon 
the public measures of the Home or 
Indian Government, or offensive re- 
marks upon the public conduct of 
certain high authorities ; 2d. Discus- 
sions tending to excite alarm or sus- 
picion among the natives ; 3d. Re- 
publications of similar matter, or that 
should be calculated to affect the Bri- 
tish power in India ; 4th. Private scan- 

♦ Reply to the Address of the British Inhabi- 
tants of Madras, 24 July, 1819. 


dal and personal remarks on indivi- 
duals. The editors were at the same 
time distinctly informed, that “ they 
would be held personally accountable 
for whatever they might publish in 
contravention of the rules communi- 
cated, and would be proceeded against 
in such manner as the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council might deem applicable 
to the nature of the offence, for any 
deviation from them.” 

These rules and restrictions com- 
posed the limitations of those liberal 
principles in the speech just quoted, 
which else might be held to sanction 
a scope to publication which no good 
government can tolerate. The lan- 
guage of Lord Hastings is an expan- 
sion of that noble maxim, In civitate 
libera linguam mentemque liberas esse 
dvberc. But the indifference of the 
Roman Emperor would ill befit the 
chief of a state constituted as our In- 
dian empire ; and a remedy must be 
found against the abuse of liberty, 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of our anomalous government. 

The peculiarity of this Government 
as it regards the efficient controul of 
the press over it, may here deserve a 
little consideration. What is called 
the public in India, is a body of Eu- 
ropeans in the proportion, at the ut- 
most, of one to 50,000 natives,* most 
of whom are more or less dependent 
upon the Government, which exer- 
cises over them a species of power 


* Lord Castlereagh, in ISIS, estimated the 
number of natives, under British authority, in 
India, at 50 millions, and the civil officers of the 
Company at 1,600. But our power now extends 
over at least no millions. The computation on 
the text is given from a quarter entitled to great 
regard, as representing the pioportion of British 
subjects in the Presidency of Fort- William, not 
in l lie immediate service of his Majesty or the 
Company, ot paid and supported by Government. 
Beyond the precincts of Calcutta and its suburbs, 
the proportion is less than one to 100,000; the 
number of surh British European subjects being 
about 300, and the native population being esti- 
mated at from 43 to 50 millions. A statement 
published in this Journal (vol. xv. p. 442), exhi- 
bits ihe extent and population of the stales of 
Hindoslan in t*20, distinguishing ihe Bnlish 
possessions, our allies and tributaries, and inde- 
pendent states. 
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precluding the notion of a constitu- 
tional check. The European commu- 
nity of India is composed of, 1st. civil 
and military officers ; 2d. Persons resid- 
ing in India by license, which may he 
withdrawn by the Local Government 
without a reason assigned ; 3dly. Tra- 
ders of a lower class, and handicrafts- 
men, either licensed, like the former, 
or unlicensed, and therefore at the 
entire mercy of the Government, 
against which they are hourly offend- 
ing. It is a mockery to claim for a 
community so constituted the political 
privileges and functions of the inde- 
pendent body of the people of Eng- 
land. The fallacy and absurdity of all 
the arguments, in favour of an un- 
bounded free press in India, will ap- 
pear when it is considered, that the 
same efficient check, which is exercised 
in this country, would require that the 
civil and military servants of the King 
and Company should constitute them- 
selves judges of the measures which 
it is their province only to execute. 

These difficulties are interwoven in 
the system of our Indian Government. 
They are not adverted to in order to 
invalidate the reasoning of Lord Hast- 
ings, or to reflect upon the wisdom or 
expediency of the measure in ques- 
tion ; but with the view of showing 
more clearly the real motives and ob- 
jects of the individual who took ad- 
vantage of the concession thus liberally 
granted, to establish what he termed 
a “ free press” in the Company’s ter- 
ritories. 

Six weeks after the abolition of the 
censorship, a newspaper, entitled the 
Calcutta Journal, was set up in India, 
by a person who arrived at Calcutta 
in the early part of that year, with a 
license* as a free mariner, “ there to 
continue and provide for himself in 
the seafaring way,” during the plea- 
sure of the Company, or their Court 
of Directors, or the Governor Gene- 
ral, or Governor, or other chief officers. 

* The license of the Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal was not obtained, thiough causes which 
it is needless to mention, till 19 th October 1818 . 


The usual covenant was executed by 
this individual with the Company, on 
the due observance of which his li- 
cense of residence depended, whereby 
he engaged “ to behave and conduct 
himself, from time to time, in all re- 
spects conformably to all such rules 
and regulations as now are or hereafter 
may be in force, and which shall be 
applicable to him or his conduct, and 
which he ought to obey, observe, and 
conform to.” 

The first number of the journal was 
published on the 2d October, 1818; 
and on the 28th May following, there 
appeared in it a wanton attack upon 
the Governor of the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, in which his con- 
tinuance in office was represented as 
a public calamity, and his conduct in 
administration asserted to he governed 
by despotic principles, and influenced 
by unworthy motives. 

The notice taken of this offensive 
article was by an official communication 
from the Governor General in Coun- 
cil to the editor, pronouncing it to be 
a violation of the obvious spirit of the 
instructions (copy of which was for- 
warded to him), and intimating that 
any repetition of a similar offence 
would forfeit the countenance of Go- 
vernment, and subject him to be pro- 
ceeded against under theSflth sec. of the 
act 53 Geo. III. c. 155 ; in other words, 
to he sent away from the country. 

In acknowledging the receipt of this 
communication, the editor used the 
following expressions : “The marked 
indulgence which his Lordship in 
Council is pleased to exercise towards 
mo, in remitting on this occasion the 
exercise of the powers vested in him 
by law, will operate as an additional 
incentive to my future observance of 
the instructions issued, before the 
commencement of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, to the editors of the public prints 
of India, of which I am now fully 7 in- 
formed, and which I shall henceforth 
make mv guide.” 

Who would be prepared, after this 
statement, to expect from the same 
C 2 
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individual the sentiments lie has sub- 
sequently avowed ; namely, that the 
strictures upon public measures, which 
afterwards appeared in the journal, 
proceeded from “ full confidence of 
the sincerity of the public professions 
(namely those of Lord Hastings), by 
which the Government of India invited 
the exercise of public comment on 
their acts;” or the declaration he 
published little more than a twelve- 
month after his letter to the Governor 
General, “ that the Calcutta Journal 
was the only zealous and determined 
advocate of free discussion, the only 
channel for the full, fair, and free ex- 
ercise of public opinion, and that as it 
had set out with the advocacy of free- 
dom of opinion (which was not the 
case], so it had continued uniformly to 
maintain what it first professed;” and 
that, “ neither the hope of reward, or 
the fear of punishment, the prospect 
of gain, or the dread of ruin, the 
smiles of the few, or the neglect of 
the many; nothing, in short, but an 
honest conviction, and a conscientious 
belief could ever prevail on its editor 
to profess any other sentiments than 
those which had uniformly been ex- 
pressed bv him, and would be uni- 
formly maintained, as long as the 
liberty of the press should be left to 
him in India, and he might be spared 
to exercise it.”* 

A very short time elapsed before 
another attack was made in the jour- 
nal upon the Madras Government, 
and which was succeeded by a third. 
Whereupon the editor was again ad- 
monished by the Governor General in 
Council, who, expressing his regret at 
observing the little impression made 
by that indulgence which the editor 
had so gratefully acknowledged, warn- 
ed him of the certain consequence of 
again incurring the displeasure of 
Government. 

The editor’s reply to this cominuni- 

* Pampnlct P'intot (hut not published, fur the 
private infers'*"'' t »r , ,i:-r’v fue'.tts, r, 
August is?t. Jt /-ohm oj 72 nruro ]'»«?, and 
ii a Br.tf su;? moil, Kc. 
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cation is well deserving of considera- 
tion, as illustrative of the true spirit 
and progress of his opposition and 
disobedience. Forgetting altogether 
the solemn pledge he had given to be 
guided in future by the spirit of the 
instructions he had received, and af- 
fecting to understand the Governor 
General’s address, before inserted, as 
a virtual abrogation of those instruc- 
tions, he contended that the press in 
India w as free, and, in justification of 
this assertion, he added, that, “ in the 
exercise of this freedom, he had ven- 
tured to call in question even the po- 
licy and liberality of the Court of Di- 
rectors, in some of its former, and 
still more of its recent acts, as applied 
to the immediate administration of 
Lord Hastings himself.” 

The mode in which the Governor 
General treated this infringement of 
his orders, accompanied by no apo- 
logy, but bv a species of insult, was by 
a lenient endeavour to reimpress upon 
the mind ol the offender the certain 
consequences of such proceedings in 
regard to his own personal interests, 
and their evil influence in general. 
He concluded with observing, “ In- 
dependently ol other injurious conse- 
quences to which an injudicious and 
perverted use of the discretion vested 
in the editors ol newspapers mav lead, 
it has the manifest tendency to raise 
a question as to the expediency of the 
liberal measures sanctioned by Go- 
vernment with regard to the press, 
and to the rcvnal ol those restric- 
tions, which common prudence on the 
pait or the editors would render alto- 
gether unnecessary.” 

Little more than a month after this 
correspondence, a letter was published 
in the Calcutta Journal directly cal- 
culated to spread disaffection among 
tne native troops, wherein the writer, 
after complaining of the rate of ex- 
change at which the troops in the Ni- 
zam s country were paid, attempted to 
show that the officers, through whom 
the pay was issued, derived an illicit pro- 
fit from selling or reeci\ing the good 
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currency, which was sent there from the 
Company’s treasury, and issuing a base 
currency to the troops ; and he con- 
cluded wth recommending that the Go- 
vernment should openly deduct a cer- 
tain portion of the pay of the troops, 
instead of depriving them of it clan- 
destinely. The Government was satis- 
fied with calling for the name of the 
author of this groundless charge, but 
the editor was suffered to escape 
without notice. 

On the 6th Nov. 1819, appeared 
another letter, which being submitted 
to the Advocate General, that officer 
gave it as his opinion that the pro- 
duction was “ a libel not only highly 
offensive in its terms, but mischievous 
in its tendency.” Government ac- 
cordingly determined that a prosecu- 
tion should be commenced against the 
editor. But in consideration of the 
professions made by him in a private 
letter to Lord Hastings, and the ur- 
gent intercessions in his favour, the 
proceedings were waived upon the 
editor’s consenting, 1st. to instruct 
Bis counsel to let the motion made 
against him in the Supreme Court 
pass without opposition ; 2dlv. to ad- 
dress to the Governor General in 
Council an apology, comprehending, 
in distinct and unequivocal terms, the 
professions contained in his private 
letter, for the purpose of the same 
being read in court by the Advocate 
General, as the ground of the instruc- 
tion to that officer to drop the pro- 
secution. These conditions, notwith- 
standing the publication of the letter 
in question had been justified by the 
editor, in spite of the principles pro- 
fessed by him, and in direct opposition 
to his subsequent declaration, that the 
fearless advocacy of freedom of opi- 
nion had been uniformly maintained 
in defiance of punishment, or even 
ruin, were complied with, and the pro- 
secution was accordingly dropped. 

It would be tedious to specif} mi- 
nutely the subsequent proceedings of 
the editor ot this Journal, in which 
it seems impossible to doubt that he 


had in view the object of compelling 
the Government, for some secret 
purpose of his own, to resort to co- 
ercive steps; for on the 3d July 1821, 
he had the temerity to state publicly 
that a certain “ infamous prospectus,” 
(as he termed it) of a hostile news- 
paper, was circulated, post free, by- 
authority of Government. Before the 
correspondence which took place in 
consequence of this act of the editor 
was concluded, he published certain 
remarks upon the Bishop of Calcutta 
(the pious, learned and amiable Dr. 
Middleton) containing insinuations so 
extremely disrespectful to his public 
character, that his lordship felt it to 
be his duty to complain to the Gover- 
nor General in Council. A justifica- 
tion of himself (though he confessed 
his ignorance of the author of the 
remarks), and an avowal of his con- 
viction that the discussion of the sub- 
ject “ might be productive of public 
benefit,” were the only effects of re- 
monstrance on the part of Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding lenity and 
forbearance had hitherto seemed only 
to produce fresh acts of contumacy, 
the Governor General made a further 
effort to divert the offender from the 
course he was pursuing. The senti- 
ments contained in the communica- 
tion to the editor, deserve to be 
recorded in illustration of the subject 
under consideration. 

“ When certain irksome restraints 
which had long existed upon the press 
in Bengal were withdrawn, the pros- 
pect was indulged that the diffusion 
of various information, with able com- 
ments which it would call forth, might 
be extremely useful to all classes of 
our countrymen in public employ- 
ment. A paper conducted with tem- 
per and ability on the principles pro- 
fessed by you, at the outset of your 
undertaking, was eminently calculated 
to forward that view . The just expec- 
tations of Government have not been 
answered. Whatsoever advantages 
have been attained, they have been 
overbalanced by the mischief of acri- 
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monious dissentions spread through 
the medium of your journal. 

“ Complaint upon complaint is con- 
tinually harassing Government regard- 
ing the impeachment which your loose 
publications cause to be inferred against 
individuals. As far as could be re- 
conciled with duty, Government has 
endeavoured to shut its eyes on what 
it wished to consider thoughtless aber- 
rations, though perfectly sensible of 
the practical objection which attends 
these irregular appeals to the public. 
Even if the matter submitted be cor- 
rect, the public can afford no relief, 
while a communication to the con- 
stituted authorities would effect such 
redress; yet the idleness of recurrence 
to a wrong quaiter is not all that 
is reprehensible, for that recurrence 
is to furnish the dishonest conclusion 
of sloth or indifference in those bound 
to W'atch over such points of the ge- 
neral interest. Still the Government 
wished to overlook minor editorial 
inaccuracies. The subject has a dif- 
ferent complexion, when you, Sir, 
stand forth to vindicate the principle 
of such appeals, whatsoever slander 
upon individuals they may involve; 
and when you maintain the privilege 
of lending yourself to be the instru- 
ment of any unknown calumniator. 
Government will not tolerate so mis- 
chievous an abuse. It would be with 
undissembled regret that the Governor 
General in Council should find him- 
self constrained to exercise the chas- 
tening power vested in him ; never- 
theless he will not shrink from its 
exertion where he may he conscien- 
tiously satisfied that the preservation 
of decency, and the comfort of society 
require it to be applied.” This inti- 
mation followed : “ Should Govern- 
ment observe that you persevere in 
acting on the principle which you 
have now asserted, there will be no 
previous discussion of any case in 
which you may be judged to have 
violated those laws of moral candour 
and essential justice, which are equal- 
ly binding on all descriptions of the 


community. You will at once be ap- 
prized that your license to reside in 
India is annulled, and you will be re- 
quired to furnish security for your 
quitting the country by the earliest 
convenient opportunity.” 

Notwithstanding this solemn warn- 
ing, and the reiterated promises of the 
editor, in reply to this communica- 
tion, to attend in future to the de- 
fined restrictions on the press, he 
continued to make his paper the re- 
ceptacle of almost every species of 
writing prohibited by the restrictions 
ol Government; and at length divested 
himself of that respect which he had 
hitherto professed towards the head 
of the Government, by indulging in 
sarcastic reflections upon the Gover- 
nor General himself. This offence was 
passed over, though it was strongly 
maintained in the Council that mis- 
chievous effects would proceed from 
bringing the person of the chief of 
the Government into discussion with 
impunity, whereby his authority might 
he weakened, and his administration 
brougut into contempt. A proposi- 
tion to the effect of disabling the edi- 
tor front further defiance of the Go- 
vernment, upon the publication of the 
well-known letter of Colonel Robison, 
was supported by all the members of 
council, c rerpt the Governor General, 
and was consequently negatived. 

The fate ot the officer just named, 
who was tried by a court-martial, and 
ordered to (put the country, alarmed 
the editor of the journal, who, in a 
letter to Lord Hastings,* deprecated 
the apprehended displeasure of his 
Lordship, by r protestations of his 

undisguised and deep regret” at the 
occurrence; and by representing that 
“ it could hardly be possible the Go- 
vernment should visit a deficiency of 
judgment” in the editor, “ with a 
punishment that the law reserves only 
for the highest degree of moral turpi- 
tude. In a subsequent letter, j- he 

* Dated 7 May, 1822. 

t Dated 89 May, IS":, addressed to his Lord- 
slnp's private seereian . 
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speaks of his Lordship’s “ just though 
still indulgent construction of his pro- 
fessions, the sincerity of which the 
editor trusts he will never have occa- 
sion to call in question and he con- 
cludes thus: “And I do with sincerity 
pledge myself to exercise that addi- 
tional scrutiny and caution which his 
Lordship requires ; and, having so 
pledged myself, I shall, I trust, be 
conscientiously zealous to fulfil his 
expressed expectations. I beg, there- 
fore, you will do me the favour to 
assure his Excellency the Governor 
General that he may repose himself 
on my attention to these points.” 

It will hardly be believed that 
henceforward the articles published 
in the journal surpassed in offensive- 
ness of character the preceding exam- 
ples ; that two months after the so- 
lemn declaration just quoted, there 
appeared a violent attack upon a dis- 
tinguished officer by name, and a dis- 
tinct charge against the Got eminent 
of an undisguised and indefensible job 
in an appointment given to him; and 
that a month afterwards, the editor 
made a distinct and unqualified decla- 
ration, that the resolutions ami orders 
of Go vernment imposing restraints on 
the press in India, were, “ in point of 
fact, and in point of law, mere waste 
paper and an order of Govern- 
ment, prohibiting the discussion of 
any particular topic, was to be re- 
garded merely 11 s a request, “ to be 
complied with or not, according to 
the reasonableness and the propriety 
of the demand.”’ This additional 
boldness produced only an additional 
proof of the Governor General’s for- 
bearance, and an additional warning 
to the editor. 

During the few months forming the 
remaining part of Lord Hastings’ ad- 
ministration, almost every number of 
the journal contained some new at- 
tack on the measures and character of 
that nobleman. In less than a month 
after his Lordship’s resignation, a pa- 


ragraph was inserted reflecting upon 
an appointment made by his successor, 
which that personage brought before 
the council, and proposed to with- 
draw the editor’s license of residence, 
which was unanimously approved by 
the Board, and carried into execution. 

This long narrative would be dis- 
proportioned to the slender details 
afforded to other topics in this sketch 
of Lord Hustings’ history, w ere it not 
indispensible in order to facilitate a 
clear perception of the subject, 
and to justify his Lordship not only 
from the censure which has been at- 
tempted to be fixed upon him, but 
from the prejudice that may hereafter 
be raised against his character, from a 
mistaken idea of his motives, language, 
and conduct, in regard to the emanci- 
pation of the Indian press. To sup- 
pose the motive of Lord Hustings, in 
removing the censorship, to be a mere 
thirst of applause, would betray an 
egregious misapprehension of his cha- 
racter; to conclude that his expres- 
sions will bear the unlimited sense 
ascribed to them by the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, and that his Lord- 
ship meant at once to assimilate the 
Indian press to that of England, is to 
refuse to the Marquess the common 
benefit which ordinary experience and 
discernment impart to the plainest 
understanding ; and to pretend that 
his conduct tow aids the conductors 
of the press has been tyrannical and 
oppressive, is to be guilty of an abuse 
of language which even disappoint- 
ment and mortification can in no de- 
gree excuse. 

Whatever question may exist re- 
specting that discretionary power en- 
trusted to a Governor General of 
India, which Lord Hastings was au- 
thorised by law to employ, but did 
not actually exert, it has no concern 
whatsoever with his Lordship’s con- 
duct. The legislature doubtless deemed 
the British subject secure from wrong, 
bv the provisions of a statute,' which 


* Calcutta Journal, Jist August, 


* 21 Gjo. III. t 70. 
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enacts, that, “ in order to prevent all 
abuse of the power vested in the Go- 
vernor General and Council, in case 
any person shall make a complaint to 
the Supreme Court of any oppression 
or injury having been committed by 
him or them, and shall verify the fact 
by an affidavit, and execute a bond 
with another person, in such a penalty 
as the Court shall appoint, effectually 
to prosecute the same, by indictment 
or otherwise, in any competent court 
in Great Britain, within two years 
after the return of the party against 
whom the same is made, then and 
in such case, the party complain- 
ing shall, by order of the court, com- 
pel the production of a true copy of 
the order of council complained of, 
and examine witnesses touching the 
same.” 

To conclude this part of our sub- 
ject, and to complete our view of the 
consequences of a free Indian press, 
it may not be unacceptable to subjoin 
a few remarks upon the effects ot un- 
restrained publication in the languages 
of India, which proceed from an able 
pen, and will perhaps in no other u ay- 
reach the public eye : 

“ No person will deny that essential 
benefits may be derived from the ope- 
rations of a native press, duly regu- 
lated and conducted by intelligent and 
well intentioned individuals ; nor can 
any means be devised for more ef- 
fectually diffusing useful knowledge 
amongst the population of this country 
(India), than the cheap and periodica! 
circulation of tracts and articles of in- 
telligence calculated to instruct and 
improve the public mind, under the 
guidance of judicious and well quali- 
fied conductors. But in exact pro- 


portion must be the evils of an ill 
regulated and licentious native press. 
Nor can the minds of the native po- 
pulation be truly said to be in a con- 
dition to derive those benefits lrom 
the sudden and rapid diffusion of lite- 
rature, which alone would render the 
attempt safe and justifiable. The Bri- 
tish Government in India has always 
acted on the wise and humane policy 
of adapting its laws to the state ot 
societv, and has cautiously abstained 
from the introduction of the institu- 
tions of a highly civ ilized society 
among a less enlightened people. The 
principle is at least as applicable to the 
question regarding the native press as 
to any other. In England, the laws 
relating to the press have kept pace 
with the progress of public opinion, 
and with the institutions of a free 
people. The minds of men have been 
gradually prepared for the exaggera- 
tion and misrepresentation which must 
ever attend freedom of publication, 
mul have become enabled to make 
those discriminations which are essen- 
tial to convert it to purposes of utility 
and improvement. No language can 
convey in adequate terms how repug- 
nant to the ideas of the subjects of an 
Asiatic state is a free press, employed 
as a means of controuling the Go- 
vernment : and suddenly to attempt, 
bv that or any other means, to over- 
turn all previous habits of thinking 
or acting on such subjects, would be 
a blind and hazardous neglect of all 
the sound and cautious lessons which 
experience has taught us.”“ 

(Ho be concluded in our next.) 

* See, however, a sensibly wrtieii e«*a> On the 
Effect of thp native Press u> Tufa, jn the Friend u f 
India, Quaitcrlj Senes, Ni>. 1 , p. 119 . 
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Journal of a ^tlnrch from ^ikow to ?*[irza~ 
poor, bp a Route never before travelled bp 
Europeans. 

Arrived at Mhow, the 15th Decem- 
ber 1819. It appeals a miserable place. 
Marched fiom Mho* with our ri^ht wing 


\j INDIA. 

for Mundlaysir, to relieve the first bat- 
talion Hth regiment Madras Nat.ve In- 
fantry, on the 4tli of March I 820 , and ar- 
rived at Mundlaysir on the n’th instant — 
distant from Mho* tiiii ty-t w o miles. The 
table land of Mai w ah te muriates at damn. 
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half way. The ghaut there very bad. 
Mundlaysir situated on the right bank of 
the Nerbudda, here tolerably wide, but 
confined by very steep banks. Madras 
houses miserably had; it is 1,700 feet 
lower than Mhow. 

Friday, Oct. 15, 1819. Commenced our 
march from Kurnaul towards Neemutch ; 
marched from Kurnaul at five a .m., 
arrived at our giound at Geroundali at 8-30 
a .si. — country a jungle the whole march. 

Saturday 16’. Marched from Geroundah 
at five a.m. to Fail nee f, arrived at nine 
a.m ; country open ; distance ten miles. 

Mundlaysir, July 3, 1820. Rains not 
commenced yet; weather very pleasant. 
A very bad place for snakes; great 
numbers of them beginning to appear. 

July 5. Rains set in ; weather very cool 
— finding cloth jacket comfortable through- 
out the day. 

July 6. Killed a snake in my sleeping 
room. 

Aug. 1. Delightful weather, very little 
rain. 

Aug. 13. Tlx; first heavy fall of rain we 
have had this year commenced to-day, and 
continues. 

Aug. 15. Rain still continues, weather 
very pleasant ; since the commencement of 
the rains we have had delightful weather. 
Until three days ago we had scarcely any 
rain, but fine cloudy cool days, and the 
nights so cool that, since the beginning of 
June, I have slept every night with a 
blanket ; indeed since our arrival at Mahva 
we have not know'n what a hot night is. 
Route from Mhow towards Calcutta , via 
Saugor and Mirzapore. 1 820. 

Oct. 27. Marched from Mhow to Jil- 
lane, in progress to Saugor, distance about 
fourteen miles ; the road tolerably good and 
country flat in general, but interspersed w ith 
hills. Jillane is a pretty large place, and 
the vicinity of it very pretty • some fine 
trees about it, and a very good tope for 
encamping in : water is also good, and 
plenty of supplies for a detachment or 
battalion. At sun-set marched from Jil- 
lane, intending only to go three miles ; but 
no village was to be found where I ex- 
pected one, and I was therefore obliged to 
proceed for another hour, through a jungle 
dark as possible, until I at length reached 
a village, when I found very good quarters 
in the Potail’s house. 

Oct. 28, Started about two hours before 
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daylight, with a very bright moon ; and after 
riding about five hours, through a pretty 
country and over a good road, came to a 
small village called Rageaglmr, where I 
halted : passed several villages on the route 
this morning, the principal of which was 
Akberpoor, about two miles from this, 
where there appears to be an abundance of 
every thing requisite for supplying a camp. 
Rageaglmr is a small village, very prettily 
situated at a short distance from a range of 
hills (over which t believe my route lies to- 
morrow) ; it is distant from Jillane about 
eighteen miles; the last part of the road lies 
through rather a picturesque country, well 
cultivated. 

Oct. 29. At an hour before daybreak 
left Rageaghur for Billaole : the first part 
of the road was good, but lay through a 
very thick jungle, which did not give rise to 
the most pleasant sensations ; for as this 
part of the country is full of tigers, it is 
really dangerous passing through the 
smallest portion of jungle during the night. 
A short time before daybreak the road got 
very stony, and began to descend. At 
daybreak, to my great satisfaction, I found 
myself out of the jungle, and over the hills 
I saw yesterday, in a very prettily wooded 
\ alley, extending for a long distance both to 
the right and left ; the road again not good, 
and at sun-rise brought me to the village of 
Kcnnawd, a small village on the right; 
about four miles further passed Pepleu, a 
tolerably large place, in which there are 
plenty of supplies for any party; about 
four miles beyond this is a miserable vil- 
lage called Billaolee, w here there actually 
were not supplies for my small party; the 
road in general lay E. N. E., distance about 
thirteen miles. At an hour before sunset 
started again for Tuppa, a village about 
eight miles distant ; the road was good, but 
lay through a jungle, in which the guide 
twice lost the way, that we did not reach 
Tuppa until eight o’clock, where I took 
up my quarters. Intense cold during the 
night * passed two nullahs after dark, and 
several villages. Tuppa is rather a large 
village, with a gunee, there are supplies in 
plenty. 

Oct. 30. At daylight started for Gajna, 
and a little after entered a pass (over a 
range of hills running north and south) 
which was about two miles long. After 
getting through it, crossed a small nullah ; 
at eight o’clock arrived at Gajna. The 
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road from Tuppa is goad, but lies through 
a jungle the whole way: there are several 
small villages close to the road, with little 
patches of cultivation about them. Gajna 
is a very small wretched place, containin-r 
not above thirty houses, built in a squaie 
by way of a defence ; it is distant from 
Tuppa about eleven miles, the direction 
same as yesterday. At the village of 
Coterie there are supplies for a camp. 

Oct. 31. Started about two hours before 

daybreak for Ashta, distance about ten 
miles; the road is tolerable in general, but 

s ° me P la <*s bad. Arrived at Ashta a 
little after daybreak : it is a large place 
w.th a considerable fort, very prettily si- 
tuated, a number of fine trees all round if 

11 “ 3 h, ‘ L : haMr > ™d appears capable of 
aupplymg a large camp. The Rajah was 
very civil, sent me fowls, kids, eggs, and 
milk, in great plenty. At four p.m. start- 
ed again for Umlay (or Imlay), where I 

arrived after dark, and took up my quarters 
for the night; distance from Ashta about 
thirteen miles. Umlay is rather a hr„e 
Village. The road was good the whole wa°v 
Nov. 1. Started at a little before day- 
break for Sehore : the country improved 
very much this march, cultivation almost 
the Whole way; arrived at Sehore at eight 
O clock, distance thirteen miles ; was kindly 
entertained by Major Henly, who is in 
political charge of this part of the country • 
he has a pretty place at Sehore, which he 
has laid out very tastefully. 

Nov. 2. Halted at Sehore. 

Nov - 3. Marched from Sehore at three 
a.M. for Bigoma, distance eighteen miles. 
Ijiefirstpart of the road I did not see, being 
asleep on Major Henley’s elephant ; arrived 
at Joomrah at sunrise, where I found my 
horse, which I mounted, and arrived It 
Bigoma at eight a.m. The road from 
Joomrah is good, but lies through a grass 
junge, without a spot of cultivation the 
whole way. Bigonia is a small place but 
there are supplies, good water, and a capi- 
tal tope for encamping in : there is also a 
good deal of cultivation about the village 
principally badjera and sugar cane. This’ 
part of the world will in a few yeais be the 
finest province in India. Ever since our 
arrival, the revenue of the district of Bho- 
paul has increased five lacs of rupees, and i, 

capable of yielding fifty if f u]Iy inhabi(e(] 

Nov. 4. Marched fiom Bigonia at half 
past three a.k. for Hindola, at daylight 
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arrived at the village of Goonga, distance 
from Bigonia eight miles ; the road was 
bad and stony ; crossed several nullahs : a 
very dangerous ride, on account of the 
immense grass jungle through which the 
road lay. After passing Goonga about 
half a mile the jungle ceases, and a most 
pleasing view presents itself, a beautiful 
valley, richly cultivated, and studded with 
noble trees. There are two other pretty 
vtllagcs close to the road, with very fine 
topes about them : the road is good, and lies 
through luxuriant crops of sugar-cane, 
badjera, Indian com, and wheat (just ap- 
pearing). There are great numbers of 
date trees, as far as the eye can reach. At 
eight a.m. arrived at Hindola, a very small 
place, but we have got supplies in plenty : 
there is here one of the finest banian trees 
I ever saw ; it has extended its branches 
into seventeen fine trees — the circumfer- 
ence of the ground in which it has taken 
root is 205 good paces, and I fancy it 
must shade 500. Hindola is distant from 
Bigoma eighteen miles. There is a large 
nullah here, the water of which supplies 
the village, there being no well ; it i s toler- 
ably good, but is tho better for being boiled 
before you drink it. 

Nov. 5. Marched same time as yester- 
day, and had a great deal of trouble in 
crossing the nullah, which should be cross- 
ed in daylight if possible; it is very rocky 
and uneven, one step not over your horses 
hoof, the next up to his girths : I fancy it 
must be almost impassable in the rains 
About a mile further on passed another 
but not so bad. At daylight arrived at the 
village °f Pawa Mullah, distance about 
five miles from Hindola ; it has a large 
stone fort, the walls of which are very low 

T n0t g ° 0d SO but from 
Pawa to Kam Reira , vas c - , . 

nullah at Pawa has a very soft bottom in 
wh.ch ^ horse sunk up to b ; s k ’ nec 

About three miles and a half further crossed 

another nullah, with the same fault. 'Z 

country from Pawa was cultivated- it 
very flat, and is surrounded by hills. It 
about eight or nine miles distance. There 
1S no village to be met with between P, 

and Ram Keira, distance is about ^n 

es. Ram Keira is built on a small hill 
which rises in the centre of the „1 - I 
make, it conspicuous f r ' T’ " d 
round ; it has 

from all the he , . appearance 

tom all the houses being tiled, rather an 
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uncommon circumstance in Indian villages 
There is a tank here, the water of which 
is the only procurable; — it is tolerably 
good ; supplies are plenty. Killed a large 
snake on the march this morning. The 
toss are here about two miles and three- 
quarters long. At four p m. marched again 
for Bhilsa, distance twelve miles; the road 
was in general good, but in some places 
very stony, especially at a village four 
miles from Bhilsa. The approach to 
Bhilsa is also very bad; there is a very 
large nullah, which you cross three times, 
the last ford is very bad indeed. ^Arrived 
at Bhilsa at nine p.m. Bhilsa must be an 
immense place ; the only part of it I saw 
was the bazar, which is without exception 
the finest street I have met with in India. 
It being a Hindoo holiday, the whole 
town was illuminated, and looked very 
well ; I am sorry I had not an opportunity 
of seeing Bhilsa in daylight, as it is well 
worth seeing. 

Nov. 6. Marched from Bhilsa a little be- 
fore daylight for Attaree Ka Kejna, dis- 
tance fifteen miles. The road was good, 
and the country beautiful; fine wheat-fields 
extended to the right and left as far as I 
could see, and very pretty villages are to 
be met with every two or three miles. 
Arrived at Kejna at nine o’clock, very 
much fatigued, having marched forty miles 
in the twenty- four hours. Kejna is a 
middle sized Tillage, with capital water, 
plenty of supplies, and a fine tope, three 
very necessary articles for the Indian tra- 
veller. All the villages in this part of the 
country are tiled, which gives them a very 
peculiar appearance. 

Nov. 7. Marched at three a.m. for Bag- 
rode, distance fifteen miles. At daylight 
arrived at the village of Gaspoora, situated 
at the foot of a low range of hills (which 
my guide called the Muttall Hills). The 
road was good as far as Gaspoora, but at 
the entrance into the hills very bad indeed, 
not passable for wheeled carriages. Gas- 
poora is distant from Kejna seven miles 
and a half. The road from thence to Bag- 
rode lies over the hills, through a nasty jun- 
gle. About a mile from Gaspoora, we came 
on the track of a couple of tigers, which 
lasted about three miles, when we lost 
their marks about a mile from Bagrode, 
where we began to descend, and at eight 
a.m. arrived at Bagrode, which is situated 
at the east side of the hills, distant from 


Gaspoora seven miles and a half. It has a 
kind of fort built on the hill immediately 
above the village ; there are supplies and 
water. 

Nov. 8. Marched at four a.m. for II ut- 
ghm, distance twelve miles. The road 
was good, but the country uncultivated. 
At daybreak arrived at a small village 
called Myrzapoor, situated at the foot of a 
low' range of hills, the name of which the 
guide could not tell me ; at half past nine 
a.m. arrived at Rutghur. It is a large 
place (with a fort) built on the right bank 
of the Bhenu river, the course of which is 
N. W. : it is rather wide here, and must 
be very troublesome to pass during the 
rains. The fort is built on a hill imme- 
diately over the town, and has a fine ap- 
pearance ; it covers the entire top of the 
hill. This was one of the coldest mornings 
I have experienced in India ; my feet were 
almost frozen in the stirrups, and when I 
dismounted at daylight I could hardily 
stand. At four p.m. started again for 
Gumeria, where I arrived a little after 
dark ; distance six miles, through a jungle. 
Gumeria is situated on the banks of the 
Dussanei. 

Nov. 9. Marched an hour before day- 
break for Saugor, where I arrived at eight 
a.m., distance ahout ten miles. Liked 
Saugor very much, it is a very pleasant 
station; it is built in the midst of low stony 
hills, but is very healthy. 

Nov. 12. At eleven o’clock p.m. started 
for Putterah on an elephant, another being 
laid at Soonoudra, where I arrived about 
one o’clock in the morning of the 13th 
Nov. : started again for Sbapore, where 
my horse was laid, at which place I ar- 
rived a little beforeday break; mounted and 
proceeded to Putterah, where I arrived a 
short time after sun rise. Putterah is a 
large and very pretty place, distant from 
Saugor thirty miles. The road was good, 
but the latter part uas jungle, from Sha- 
pore to Putterah. 

Nov. 14. Started at three a.m. for Nur- 
singghur, where I arrived (after riding over 
a most abominable road) at eight a.m. and 
found the Daw k I expected ; started for 
Kootree, where I intend remaining during 
the month. Kootree is a small place in 
itself ; there are some fine bungalows built ; 
it is situated on the right bank of the Sonar 
river, here rather wide and deep. 

Nov. 28. At two a.m. started from Koo- 
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tree fur Ti^ra, distance about thirty-six the village crossed a wide and deep nullah, 


miles. Passed numerous villages, the 
principal of which were Iluttah, Bhintee, 
Gyzabad, and Symmeriah. A little on this 
side Gyzabad crossed the Cane river, the 
bed of which is very wide, but the channel 
at present insignificant. At ten a.m. ar- 
rived at Tigra, which is a small village* 
built on the left bank of the Cane river. 

Nov. 29. At three a.m. marched from 
Tigra for Mahewah, distance about sixteen 
miles. Immediately below Tigra crossed 
the Cane river again : it is here very wide, 
with steep banks, and at the bottom rather 
stony. The first part of the road to-day 
was a good deal broken, and intersected 
by several nullahs ; it lay also through a 
dock jungle : about an hour before day- 
break, passed the village of Khodue, and 
at sun-rise passed another called Tuall, 
both tolerably large. No cultivation ex- 
cept round the above mentioned villages ; 
the country one continued flat, bounded 
to the north east and south-west, by ranges 
of hills, at about twenty miles distance. 
Mahewah is rather a large place, with a 
stone ghurree. 

Nov. 30. Marched at three a.m. for 
Lohargong, where I arrived at half-past 
seven, distance fifteen miles. The road is 
very good, the latter part hilly. Lohar- 
gong was lately a station for a battalion of 
infantry, a squadron of cavalry, and brigade 
of guns ; the two latter are all that now re- 
main. It is a miserable place ; the coun- 
try about it one continued prospect of 
black stony hills, covered here and there 
by a few loose dock bushes : there is 
actually only one tree in cantonments. 

Dec. 1 , 1 820. Rode a troop charger as 
far as Silgee, about fourteen miles, where 
my own horse waited for me ; arrived there 
at sun*set, and set forward for Magoud, 
distance eleven miles, where I did not ar- 
rive until past nine o’clock, the guide 
having twice lost the way. Crossed a wide 
nullah with steep banks. 

Dec. 2. Marched at five a.m. for So- 
haul, distance fourteen miles ; road very 
good, and lay through a beautiful country, 
cultivated as far as the eye can reach, and 
studded with groves of noble trees. Ar- 
rived at Sohaul at half-past eight a.m. It 
is a large and very pretty place, the ap- 
proach, for upwards of a mile, being 
through a wood of fine trees, swarming 
with the largest apes I ever saw : close to 


called Russerie. The weather is now most 
intolerably cold. The people here are 
very civil. 

Dec. 3. At three a.m. marched for Dur- 
gunpoor, distance seventeen miles : the 
road was very good this morning. At 
daylight, after a small descent, arrived at 
the village of Putterhut, rather large, with 
an extensive stone ghurre. Before passing 
through the village crossed the Russerie 
nullah once more; it has here, imme- 
diately below the ford, a very wide and 
deep resell for about a mile. At eight 
a.m. arrived at Durgunpoor, distant from 
Putterhut about seven miles. It is also 
a large place, with a ghurre. 

Dec. 4. At four a.m. started, and a 
little before daybreak arrived at the village 
of Ram poor, distance from Durgunpoor 
seven mile®. At nine a.m. arrived at the 
village of Uinerie, and (Ren ah being still 
distant eight miles) halted. Uinerie is 
nineteen miles from Durgunpoor ; it is a 
small place, but has plenty of supplies. 
The road this morning was very good, and 
the country well cultivated ; about four 
miles from Uinerie a gentle ascent com- 
menced, and continued as far as the village, 
where the country again gets flat. To the 
right of the-road, at about sixteen miles 
distance, are a number of high hills, de- 
tached from each other, but running pa- 
rallel, and ending in a point to the N. E. 

Dec. 5. At daylight started for Ilewah, 
distance eight miles ; the road was capital 
this morning, and the country really beau- 
tiful. At eight a.m. arrived at Rewah, 
and was much disappointed at its appear- 
ance ; it is a mean place, and not half 
the size that might be expected. The fort 
is extensive, but its defences very paltry ; 
a six-pounder would demolish the whole 
in ten minutes. At three p.m. marched 
again for P*.oypore, distance twelve miles ; 
the road and country were the same as in 
the morning, a verdant green as far as the 
eye could reach. Arrived at Roy pore a 
little after sun-set ; it is a large place, but 
the houses are little paltry huts, so we 
slept under a tree. 

Dec. 6 . Started at daylight for Moor- 
gamah, distance twelve miles, where I ar- 
rived at half-past eight. The road this 
morning presented to me a new and pleas- 
ing appearance, namely, crowds of travel- 
lers moving in all directions, giving me 
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hopes of soon coming into a civilized it was also very much broken. At about 
country : «n the road T have hitherto six miles from Kutkunie crossed the 
travelled I never saw any one except my Bhwerma Nullah, which is very rocky ; 
own servants. Moongamah is rather a a little on this side of it, the ascent becomes 
large village. At six f.m. marched again much greater than it has hitherto been, 
for Laur or Launee, distance thirteen but it discloses to your view one of the 
miles : there I arrived a little after sun- finest prospects imaginable , the country 
set; the road was capital, and the country to the right is really beautiful. Guns or 
the same as the two last marches. Laur wheeled carriages would find great diffi- 
is a small village, situated some distance culty on this march, the road being a good 
from the road. deal broken, and very rocky. At eight 

Dec. 7; At daybreak started for Mow- f.m. arrived at Puttera, which is an im- 
gunge, distance thirteen miles. At about mense collection of pig-styes huddled to- 
six miles from Laur crossed the Udder gether in the greatest confusion; it is 
Nullah, and three miles farther crossed really surprising that the natives of this 
the Tharmer Nullah ; the latter has got fine province should be so filthy in their 
very steep banks. The road this morning habitations. 

was capital, and the country, as usual, At four p.m. marched for the Ghaut, at 
beautiful ; every three or four miles there the top of which I arrived at sunset ; it 
are fine tanks. The load for the la^t five is distant from Puttera ten miles, and is 
marches has been gradually ascending, two miles to the bottom, where I arrived 
Mowgunge is rather a large place, but the at six p.m. 

huts are miserable ; indeed that is the Dec. 9. Marched at day-light for Hilleah, 

case in all the villages about Jiere, I have distance ten miles ; was much impeded 

,1 not seen a tolerable house in one of them, by the baggage of a wing of the 9th, 

* At four p.m. marched again for Kutkunie, who were ascending the ghaut on their 

distance twelve miles. About four miles way to Hussingabad. Arrived at Hilleah 

f from Mowgunge crossed the Kharrie at eight a.m. : it is a large and very pretty 

p Nullah; its banks are very steep and place, feel quite at ea>e again, having got 

stony, guns or wheeled carriages would into our own territories. At three p.m. 

find great difficulty in passing it. Two started for Lalgunge, distance thirteen 

miles further passed the village of Patera, miles, where I arrived at seven o’clock : it 

a large place situated in the midst of is a large place. 

\ beautiful topes. A short distance from Dec. 10. At five a.m. started for Tana, 
! Patera crossed the Junkie Nullah; it is distance ten miles, where I arrived at 

i also very rocky. At six p.m. arrived at eight a.m. The road was tolerable, 

Kutkunie, which is a large village, but with the exception of the ghaut above 
the huts as usual miserable ; the approach Tana. At three p.m. started again for 
to it is very bad. Myrzaporc, distance six miles. I arrived 

Dec. 8. At daybreak marched for Put- at sun-set, and met the kindest welcome 
tera, distance eleven miles. The first part from my dear and valued friends there, and 
of the road was through a jungle, which so ended my march from Mhow. — [C«/. 
however did not last above three miles ; Jour. 

NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : It appears that the Phormium p. 418. The writer calls this article 
tenax, or flax of New Zealand, has New Holland flax : the Phormium 

been successfully cultivated in France, tenax is not, however, indigenous 

Whether it be not worth the attention there, but has been introduced by the 
of our agriculturists to try the experi- English settlers from New Zealand : 

ment in this country, is a question I M. ( j e Labillardiere, in 1802, detailed 
cannot solve ; but beg to subjoin to the Institute the many advantages that 

the account given of this fact in the would accrue from naturalizing in France 

Annalet de Chimie for August 1823, the Phormium tenar, or flax of New' Hoi- 
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land. He found that the threads made 
from the leaves of this plant were twice as 
strong as those of common hemp ; and 
also that the elasticity of the former was 
greatly superior to that of the latter. M. 
de L. predicted that the Phormium tenax 
would succeed in France. This predic- 
tion has been verified by the exertions of 
M. Cachin, Inspector General of High- 
ways and Bridges, who has transmitted to 
the Linnean Society a stalk of Phormium 
of three metres (3^ English feet) high, 
which he had grown in his. garden at Cher- 
burg. This stalk had seed vessels con- 
taining ripe seeds. Messrs. Gillet, Lau- 
mont, and Thorin have sown them in 
Paris, and on the 1st of September 


last more than half of them had ap- 
peared. # 

The experiments made witlf the threads 
obtained from the plant of M. Cachin 
fully confirm the favourable opinion of 
]VI. de Labillardiere. 

It appears by the report of Com- 
missioner Bigge, that the superiority 
in point of strength of the New Zea- 
land flax over the Baltic hemp has 
been fully established by experiments 
made both at Sydney and at Deptford. 
It possesses, besides, peculiar quali- 
ties which greatly enhance its value. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Agrestis. 


THE JAINAS. 


The Jainas constitute a sect of Hindoos, 
differing in some important tenets from the 
Brahminical, but following in other res- 
pects similar practices. The essential cha- 
racter of Hindoo institutions, is the dis- 
tribution of the people into four great 
tribes. The Jainas admit the same divi- 
sion into four tribes, Brahmins, Khetries, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras, and perform like 
ceremonies, from the birth of a male until 
his marriage. They observe similar fasts, 
and practise still more strictly the received 
maxims of refraining from injury to any 
sentient being. They appear to recog- 
nize as subordinate deities some, if not all 
the gods of the prevailing sect ; but do not 
worship in particular the five principal 
gods of these sects, nor address prayers, 
nor perform sacrifices to the sun or fire. 
They differ, also, from the Brahminical 
Hindoos, in assigning the highest place to 
certain deified saints, who, according to 
their creed, have successively become su- 
perior gods. Another doctrine, in which 
they materially disagree w r ith the orthodox 
Hindoos, is the rejection of the Vedas, the 
divine authority of which they deny. In 
this particular the Jainas agree with the 
Buddliists, or Sangatas, who equally deny 
the divine authority of the Vedas, and 
who, in a similar manner, worship certain 
pre-eminent saints, admitting likewise, as 
subordinate deities, the whole pantheon of 
the orthodox Hindoos. The two sects 
(the Jainas and the Buddhists) differ in 
regard to the history of the personages 


whom they have deified : and hence it may 
be concluded that they had distinct found- 
ers, but the original notion seems to have 
been the same . all agree in the belief of 
transmigration. Jaina priests usually wear 
a broom adapted to sweep insects out of 
the way, lest they should tread on the mi- 
nutest being. In Ilindostan, the Jainas 
are usually called Syauras, hut distinguish 
themselves into Sravacas (Shrawuks) and 
Yatis, or laity and clergy. The following 
is a brief account of them : 

1. The derivation of the name Jaina or 
Joinu, is derived from the word jinu (ji, to 
conquer). He who has overcome the eight 
great crimes, is called jinu. These crimes 
are, eating at night; slaying an animal; 
eating the fruit of those trees that give 
milk ; tasting honey or flesh ; taking the 
wealth of others ; taking by force a mar- 
ried woman ; eating flowers, butter, cheese ; 
and worshipping the gods of other religions. 

2. Their Origin. This sect is said to 
owe its rise to Rishubhuadevu, a Hindoo ; 
and of whom it is related, that he became 
incarnate thirteen times. After him, twen- 
ty-two persons are mentioned, as the suc- 
cessive leaders of the sect. The last of 
the Jaina yogees was Muha-veeru, who 
is said to have been incarnate twenty-seven 
times, 'lhis yogee had many disciples, 
and amongst the most distinguished was 
Goutumu-Swamee, for whom he had a 
particular regard, and whom he sent, on 
the day of his absorption (death), to the 
residence Devu-surmmu, lest his mind 
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should be too much affected. Seventeen 
of his disciples obtained deliverance from 
the body at the same hour with their master. 

3. Their Doctrine. It is difficult to 
give a system which will apply to the 
whole sect, among whom various opinions 
prevail. A number of Jainas come near 
to the orthodox Hindoos. They acknow- 
ledge something of a deity, yet deny a 
Creator, and reverence in a limited sense 
Hindoo deities. They retain the ten cere- 
monies connected with progress through 
life up to marriage. They many like the 
Hindoos — burn their dead, but observe no 
shraddhu. Strict Jainas are constrained 
to a life of mendicity. The chief Jainas 
were gloomy ascetics, assuming the rights 
of deity, and denying the authority of 
God. They say, that the earth is formed 
by nature, that is, by inherent properties 
existing in itself ; that spirit is found in 
two conditions, emancipated, and enclosed 
by matter; that but one spirit is indi- 
viduated through the whole universe of 
animated existence (although Chorvvaka, 
a Jaina leader, denied the existence of 
spirit altogether) — that all human affairs 
are regulated by religion, and irreligion, 
i. e. by works of merit and demerit; that 
religion naturally purifies and immortalizes 
its possessor, and that irreligion defiles, 
degrades, and ruins men ; that the future 
births of men are regulated by present 
actions ; that works of merit will raise a 
person to one of the twelve heavens ; that 
for eight miles beyond the highest heaven, 
all is darkness; that below this heaven 
is a heaven, in which all who obtain 
unchanging happiness remain, and is 
36,000,000 miles long ; that the inhabit- 
ants of this world occupy 1,332 cubits of 
these regions ; that below are five other 
heavens, occupied by ascetics somewhat 
less pure than the former ; that lower still 
are twelve heavens, one below the other ; 
that the earth is next hung in air ; beneath, 
water; and still lower, darkness. Persons 
sinning in the above-named heavens, be- 


come men or animals, and sink into a 
region of torments; while others ascend 
from the earth, and occupy their couches, 
or places of repose in heaven. 

4. Their Duties. The Jaina bathes in 
the morning, shakes his garment and mat 
to purify them, repeats prayers to persons 
possessing the five qualities of Urihuntu, 
Siddhu, Acaryu, Oopadhyava and Sad- 
hoo ; makes an address to wisdom, religi- 
ous light, excellent conduct, and devotion; 
walks round a Jaina temple three times ; 
hows, and prays to the image of a Jaina 
yogee, carved in a sitting posture ; goes to 
his spiritual guide, and makes his vows to 
him for the day ; solicits alms at a certain 
number of houses, for the food of the 
day ; returning, he mutters incantations, 
to remove the sins committed in killing in- 
sects, by treading on them unwittingly 
as he passed through streets ; eats ; prays 
again to the pci sons designated as above; 
continues silent nearly all the day; at its 
close again repeats incantations, &c. Many 
other duties must be passed over, as too 
numerous to introduce here. The person 
who, by practising the duties of the Jaina 
religion, renders himself worthy of the 
worship of Indru and the other gods; 
who delivers himself from chains of the 
world, obtaining complete emancipation 
from matter, becomes a proper object of 
worship to all creatines. Passing by the 
festivals, &c. of this sort, we have only 
room to add, that at the time of a Jaina 
mendicant’s 1< st sickness, a dhciple repeats 
a certain prayer to him, and rehearses the 
praises of the Jaina mendicants. After 
his death, with his body are burnt the 
brush with which he swept the road or his 
seat, that he might not destroy animal life, 
his staff, his beggar’s bag, and a lump of 
wheated pase. 

There are five sects of Jainas, but the 
difference between them is trifling. The 
Digumburus, who wear no clothes ; the 
Teru-p imt-hoes, the Dhooriyas, the Loon- 
kas, and the Bouddhus . — [Asiatic Observer. 


OFF - RECKONING FUND. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir: Nothing has struck me so unfortunately any officer, however 
forcibly as the very tardy promotion zealous he may be, before he can ar- 
which has for many years prevailed rive at the rank of Colonel, Lieute- 
in the Indian army; by which means nant-Colonel, or Major, loses those 
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energies which attach to every ambi- 
tious mind. To remove this obstacle 
to promotion in some degree, I can 
devise no other means than trenching, 
to a limited extent, upon the Oft- 
Reckoning Fund, and by soliciting 
from the Company’s finances, which 
are now becoming annually more 
abundant, the sum of 10,000 rupees 
in aid thereof. By these means, as 
will be seen hereafter, the retirement 
of many Lieutenant-Colonels and Ma- 
jors would" make room for the promo- 
tion of junior officers to fill the effi- 
cient situations of those regimental 
ranks, now, in too many instances, oc- 
cupied by worn-out constitutions. 

As proofs of the tardiness of pro- 
motion, Colonel Alexander Knox, a 
cadet of 1780, was only last year pro- 
moted to a brigade of cavalry ; Colo- 
nel Henry Worsley, C.B., and Colonel 
Vanrennan, also cadets of 1780, were 
last year promoted to the colonelcies 
of regiments; and the Majors pro- 
moted on those occasions to lieute- 
nant-colonelcies were cadets of 1 794. 
Thus, after a service of forty-two years, 
the three former became Colonels of 
regiments, and the latter, after thirty 
years, are their successors as Lieute- 
nant-Colonels ; so that every liberal 
mind will admit, that before these 
officers can arrive at the goal of re- 
ward for active services, their consti- 
tutions must be broken down by the 
effects of a tropical climate. 

I will now enter upon a detail of 
the plan I have to suggest, through 
your publication, for the considera- 
tion of those who have the power to 
remedy the evil. 

Cols. I,t.-Cols. 

Bengal Cavalry, 4 brigades 4 8 

Do. Artillery, 4 battalions 4 8 

Do. Europ. regt., 1 regt. I 2 

Do. Sepoys, 30 regiments 30 60 

Madras Cavalry, 4 brigades 4 8 

Do. Artillery, 4 battalions 4 8 

Do. Europ. regt., 1 regt. 1 2 

Do. Sepoys, 29 regiments 29 56 

Bombay Cavalry, 1 brigade 1 6 

Do. Europ. regt., 1 regt. 1 2 

Carried forward 79 1GO 


Cols. Lt*Cols. 

Brought forward 79 160 

Bombay Sepoys, 12 regts.... 12 24 


Bengal Engineers, 1 corps 1 2 

Madras Do 1 2 

Bombay Do 1 2 

Thus the Indian army j , jg 0 
comprises 94 regts. ) 


I have seen no distribution for many 
years of the Off-Reckoning Fund, 
(which most assuredly ought to be 
annually inserted in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, for the information of the Colo- 
nels of regiments and other officers 
residing in England), but I have heard 
it stated, that the fund admits of 

12.000 rupees to each Colonel. Pre- 
suming that this statement is correct, 
1 propose that in future 2,000 rupees 
per annum be deducted from each 
regiment, forming the annual sum of 

1 88.000 rupees to be appropriated as 
under. 

Upon the future retirement of every 
Lieutenant-Colonel, the sum of 120/. 
shall annually be allowed to him in 
addition to his pay, making his in- 
come about 485/. ; to every Major 
I would allow 80/., increasing his 
income to 362/. But if the Company 
should bestow the sum solicited, the 
plan will then admit of some addition 
to both classes of retiring officers. 

Colonels of regiments may in the 
outset object to this intrusion upon 
their Off-Reckoning receipts ; but those 
possessing liberal minds will consider, 
that many of their juniors have been 
as long in arriving at the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, as they them- 
selves were in obtaining regiments ; 
and that even with this obtrusion on 
their fund, they are left in a better 
situation than Colonels of regiments 
in the King’s army. 

Should this plan meet with the 
countenance of the Directors, I would 
recommend that it be acted upon at 
first by offering its advantages to the 
junior Lieutenant-Colonels and Ma- 
jors, and in case of their declining to 
retire, then the second Lieutenant- 
Colonels and Majors to be eligible 
thereto. 
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Various plans have been offered to 
the Bengal Government, through the 
medium of the Calcutta press, for 
ameliorating the situation of certain 
ranks of the Company’s army, by pro- 
motion to higher grades : but none 
have occurred to me so feasible as 
this very moderate application from 
the Off-Reckoning Fund, aided by any 
contribution the Directors may au- 
thorize. The officers designed to be 
thus benefited are, by sanctioned re- 
gulations, entitled to retire upon full 
pay after twenty-two years’ actual 
service in India; but the reason why 
so few have availed themselves of 
this regulation is, that the retired pay 
is inadequate for comfortable retire- 
ment. Numbers of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels and Majors continually come 
home on furlough : and after resorting 
to coffee-houses in London, or beguil- 
ing their time at Cheltenham, they 
return to India waiting for further 
promotion, or some adventitious turn 
in the service; all which might he 
prevented if some liberal addition were 
made to their incomes. I honestly 
confess that I can see no just reason 
why a General Officer, as Colonel of 
a regiment, should sit quietly in Eng- 
land, partaking of all the advantage of 
the Off-Reckoning Fund, whilst his 
Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors are 
bearing the heat and burden of the 
day, although, as I have above ob- 
served, they have been more years 
in arriving at those ranks, than he 
was in succeeding to the command of 
his regiment— a fact sufficiently ex- 
emplified in the instances of Colonels 
Knox, Worsley, and Vanrennan, of 
the Bengal army. 

All new regulations grow out of 
new circumstances, as did those of 
1796, from the novel introduction of 
numerous King’s corps, causing there- 
by supercession and disgust. 1’ardy 
promotion now prevails : and the only- 
relief is, for Field Officers to be allow- 
ed to participate in the Off-Reckoning 
Fund, to a moderate extent. Some 
General Officers have been at home 
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for twenty years, quietly enjoying 
otium cum dignitate, whilst their juniors 
have been partaking in all the hard- 
ships of Lord Lake’s and the more 
recent campaigns. It is time, therefore, 
to break in upon old and impolitic 
regulations, whether of the East-India 
or any other service. 

This plan is suggested by a Bengal 
Retired Officer, and bv one who, had 
health permitted, would some years 
ago have had the rank of Major Gene- 
ral, and a regiment; and he would, 
under these fortunate occurrences, 
most cheerfully hate subscribed to 
any plan like the foregoing. He is 
also of opinion that, to render the 
service still more desirable, the Court 
of Directors cannot do a more bene- 
volent action, than place their Retired 
Captains and Subalterns upon the 
same rate of half-pay as was obtained 
for similar ranks in the King’s service. 
The additional expense would be very 
trifling to a great political body like 
the East-India Company. It may also 
be remarked, that the late most liberal 
concession of i 60,000 per annum 
from the Company, in aid of the 
royal retired full and half-pay, clearly 
bestows upon every King’s Captain 
7s., and on every Lieutenant of seven 
years’ standing, 4 s. 2d. per diem ; and 
as no officer of these ranks in the 
Company’s service can, according to 
the regulations of 1796, be entitled to 
half-pay under thirteen years’ service, 
I leave it to the obvious good sense 
and liberality of the worthy Directors 
of East-India affairs, whether their 
unfortunate junior servants cannot 
spend this additional boon of libera- 
lity as judiciously as their brethren 
in the Royal service in India, with 
whom they have jointly fought and 
bled for the East-India Company’s 
interests, during the most important 
crisis of their political existence. 

I remain, Sir, &e. 

A Bengal Retired Offices. 

P. S. I further beg leave to observe, 
that considering the paucity of reward 
for meritorious General Officers in the 

Vol. XVII. E 
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King’s service, when compared to the 
number of that class, how much bet- 
ter it would be to regulate, that, in 
future, no General Officer having a 
regiment shall hold another situation 
viz. Constable of the Tower, or any 
of the small Home Governments, 
such as Tilbury, Berwick, Blackness, 
Calshot, Carlisle, Chester, Dartmouth, 
Dunbarton, Edinburgh, and twenty or 
thirty more. All these should be re- 
served for meritorious General Offi- 
cers not having regiments. All officers 
will allow, that whenever regiments 


become vacant, they are now assigned 
to those officers who have seen much 
service, free from Parliamentary in- 
fluence ; but when once any General 
Officer gets a regiment, any secondary 
situation he may hold should be given 
up. It is to be lamented that several 
noblemen, whose ample fortunes pre- 
vent a regiment from being any object 
to them in a pecuniary point of view* 
should still tenaciously retain the emo- 
luments thereof: they should rather 
feel a pride in bestowing the Off-Rec- 
koning upon their junior Field Officers. 


MEMORANDA OF A VOYAGE ON THE GANGES. 


Nov. 7. — We this day finished our 
navigation of the Bhaggeratty, and fairly 
committed our budgerow to the protecting 
genius of the M hallowed” stream. We 
had a slight view of the Ganges on the 
5th, but its appearance then (as now) by 
no means corresponded with the high ex. 
pectations we had formed, from the de- 
scription given of this most sacred of 
Hindu rivers. The breadth at the point 
of entrance appears about four or five 
miles; and so great a body of waters 
should make a strong impression on the 
spectator, who has been accustomed to gaze 
on the comparative puny dimensions of 
the Tay, the Thames, or the dependent 
branch — the Hooghly. It looks more 
like an extensive standing pool, than a 
vast collection of moving waters. To this 
the great muddiness of the stream, as well 
as the general flatness of the country, must 
contribute; and the dull broken-down 
bank, does any thing but inspire one with a 
feeling of sublimity, to counteract the 
effect of these degrading circumstances. 
At one or two points of the view, however, 
a very agreeable relief is afforded by the 
addition of some lofty trees, which, tower- 
ing above the others, with variously figured 
summits, take away from the uniformity, 
and yield an object for the wearied eye to 
repose on. These trees are situate on the 
opposite, or left bank of the river, and 
present much the same appearance as is 
seen in English prospects : a consider- 
able distance intervening between each 
parcel, and the horizon only bounding the 
View in the interval. What gives the 
greatest charm to the new course, and adds 


a spirit to our dull energies, hitherto in 
tone with the surrounding scenery, is the 
appearance in the distance of the Rajema- 
hal Hills. These we first observed yes- 
terday, like dark clouds rising from the 
horizon ; but they are now distinctly 
visible, running fromW. to E., and appa- 
rently crossing the course of the river as 
it now flows. From the appearance which 
they make, their general elevation cannot 
be great. 

The country is become much more 
barren, and destitute of trees, since we 
left the village of Sooty ; and that w hich 
now lies before us might serve, I think, 
to give the traveller a faint idea of what he 
would meet with in the deserts of Arabia, 
or the parched plains in the interior of 
Africa. We complained, on the Hooghly, 
that the trees presented sameness of scenery, 
and hailed with pleasure every opening in 
the wood, that gave us a view of the fields 
and pasture grounds ; but now we strain 
our eyes, to no purpose, for these interest- 
ing objects, and long earnestly again for 
the deep umbrage which surrounds the 
Indian village. The soil of this bare 
district is extremely sandy, possessing 
hardly any tenacity ; and the herbage which 
it yields is scanty and impoverished : yet 
even with this wretched pabulum , the na- 
tives contrive to subsist their cattle, which 
appear in as good condition, and not less 
numerous, than in the others which we 
passed. This village, the first we have 
seen on the banks of the great river, looks 
the picture of an Arab or Tartar kraul, 
from the general barrenness around it ; but 
the houses are even more subtantially 
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built, and with a greater attention to com- 
fort than they are lower down the country ; 
most of them have a low wattled enclo- 
sure surrounding the but, which serves at 
the same time as an ornament, and a veil 
to conceal the inhabitant from the prying 
eye of his neighbour. Before leaving the 
more cultivated country this morning, I 
had an opportunity of observing the In- 
dian mode of rolling the ground, which 
exhibits, in deficiency of better materials, a 
tolerable application of expedient. Stones, 
it must be remembered, are not to be 
found in Bengal, at least in this part of 
it ; and iron , from its scarcity, is too dear 
to come within the reach of a poor Indian 
cultivator, whose whole wealth consists, 
perhaps, in a yoke of oxen, and a few 
cows and goats. Solid timber, fit for such 
purpose too, is not, I imagine, the growth 
of the district. To supply the deficiency, 
then, one would think a considerable ex- 
ertion of ingenuity requisite : yet nothing 
can be more simple, and it may be said 
obvious, than that which the natives have 
adopted. It consists merely of a board 
two or three feet broad (or several pieces 
joined so as to make that breadth), con- 
nected in the centre with a projecting beam, 
which being fastened by means of a cross- 
piece to the oxen, in the manner of the 
plough, one, two, or more persons, accord- 
ing to the team employed, place themselves 
on the board, each grasping an ox’s tail 
with his left hand, and holding firmly by 
it so as to preserve his balance ; the 
animals are then pushed on with the right, 
while the weight of the men’s bodies, as 
they are dragged along, breaks the clods, 
presses down the earth, and fixes the seed 
in the ground, as efficiently as could be 
done by the most perfect and ponderous 
European roller. 

The boats anchored last night, not 
many hundred yards from the point of 
entrance into the Ganges, where the stream 
was not so powerful as we had experienced 
it to be on turning the angle formed by 
the junction of the rivers. Notwithstand- 
ing the rapidity of the current, and the 
less coherence of the soil forming the 
bank, we seldom observed the earth giving 
way in the manner that it did in the 
Hooghly, under the same circumstances ; 
but from the rifts in the foot-path, and 
fragments of the bank that lay prostrate at 
the water’s edge, it is e\ ident that the same 
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change is going on here as in the course 
of the dependent branch. During the 
tracking of the boats, we landed, as usual, 
in the morning, and rambled over the 
country. We passed one or two villages, 
whose appearance was as inviting, and in- 
dicated fully as much comfort, as those 
placed in more favourable situations. One 
with some trees adjoining to it was parti- 
cularly pleasing in effect ; and many of 
tile huts not only displayed great neatness 
in their exterior, but bore marks of a cer- 
tain portion of taste in their possessor. 
For the first time since leaving Calcutta, 

I saw here an enclosed piece of ground, 
forming a flower garden, as an appendage 
to one of the humble clay edifices, which 
contributed not a little to enliven the 
scene. I could perceive in this village 
also more attention paid to the cattle : 
comfortable sheds with enclosures, similar 
to those which surrounded the houses, 
being appropriated for their reception, and 
apparently kept so clean, as to impress one 
with a favourable idea of the inhabitants. 
What seemed rather extraordinary, last 
night was passed without our being dis- 
turbed by, or even hearing the cry of a 
jackal 1. These animals, which infest the 
villages and towns, and prowl from sunset 
to sunrise on the river bank in quest of a 
scanty pittance, cannot subsist themselves 
in a country where the thin population 
furnishes no superfluity of food, and the 
absence of jungle leaves them no place of 
shelter, to retire to during the day. 

After tracking along the banks of the 
Great River for a few miles, our whole 
suite struck off into a bye channel, which 
winds round an island of considerable 
size. Tbis new course deprived us of the 
pleasure of surveying the opposite bank of 
the Ganges, whose scenery presented the 
only view that w as at all agreeable in the 
country around; and we had nothing in 
return but a bare sandy beach, with a tuft 
of rushes here and there, which served as 
the haunt of alligators. As we were 
sailing slow along the right bank after din- 
ner, one of the servants came and informed 
us that an alligator was seen lying on the 
opposite shore ; and on reaching the top 
of the bank we beheld the monster, whose 
appearance realized all the expectations we 
had formed of his size and ferocity. He 
was lying on the bank with his head close 
to the water, and the jaws w ide open, as 
E 2 
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if in wait for his prey. The hinder part 
of the body was more elevated than the 
head, from the ascent of the bank, and 
somewhat curved towards the left, making 
an attitude of great apparent attention. 
He remained quite motionless for a long 
time ; and we could distinctly see, with the 
assistance of a glass, the colour of his 
body, which was of a dark leaden hue, and 
the enormous array of fangs displayed in 
both jaws. The longest of these appeared 
at least two or three inches, and the 
smaller ones seemed to make up in num- 
ber what they wanted in size. His 
greatest length might have been about fif- 
teen feet. Some boats which passed on 
that side very close to him, did not in the 
least disturb him ; and we could see his 
body, as long as the light enabled us, ap- 
pearing exactly as described, like a bare 
trunk of a tree, or a low mud wall on the 
beach. With the spectacle of this levia- 
than of the river closed our day’s voyage ; 
and we soon afterwards came too for the 
night, on the same island in which we had 
seen the alligator. At the point of an- 
chorage, great numbers of a large kind of 
swallow were flying about over our head, 
enjoying the cool of the twilight, and in- 
dulging their appetite with those myriads 
of the insect tribe, which never fail, when 
the sun goes down, to issue from the grass, 
to the great annoyance of the traveller. 
The inconvenience experienced from in- 
sects has increased very much since we 
came into the Great River. The shade 
surrounding the candle had hitherto pro- 
tected it from these troublesome intruders ; 
and by sitting at a short distance from the 
table, we could always obviate any per- 
sonal inconvenience from their presence : 
but now a host of ill-savoured winged 
bugs fly into the budgerow, the moment 
the candles are lighted, and offend our 


olfactories in a degree that is quite into- 
lerable. The insect which emits tins dis- 
gusting odour is about the size, when 
stripped of its wings, of a common bug, 
and resembles it so much in colour and 
appearance, as to be generally known by 
the name of the flying bug. Its colour is 
a deep reddish brown (wemcr), the head 
small, with very diminutive black eyes ; 
six legs, the first pair consisting of two 
large joints and a small one (doubtful), 
and armed at the extremity with a stiff 
black incurvated claw ; this pair is the 
shortest ; the middle consists of two joints, 
terminating in a hairy extremity ; the hin- 
der pair terminate with a club (pan a 
componere magnis), like the pair of an 
elephant ; and to the inner side of the ex- 
tremity of each pair is attached a delicate 
bristlewing, two complete — other two ex- 
ternally are only half membranaceous ; the 
upper half is of the same nature as the 
elytrum, which is situated in the middle 
and protects the wings ; tljese are very 
delicate and thin. On each side of the 
mouth there is a feeler of the necklace 
form (monclator), and a pointed proboscis 
protrudes from the mouth; the neck 
white, and under it at the top of the 
thorax are placed two small white points. 
So much for the description of this insect, 
which owes its interest not to any good, 
but to the disagreeable qualities it is gifted 
with. It would be curious to trace the 
purpose which such a property of emit- 
ting an offensive smell, servos in the 
economy of this diminutive creature : for 
doubtless, like that of sendirg forth light 
possessed by the fire-fly, so frequent an 
object of admiration in India, it must in 
some way or other contribute either to the 
preservation of the individual or of the 
species . — [Oriental Magazine. 


DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF PALEMBANG 


The’ kingdom of Palembang, w hich 
amongst the native states of Sumatia holds 
the first rank, occupies the portion of that 
island to the southward of the equator, 
which is included between the latitudes of 
2° and 4° 30 ,f . It is bounded on the north 
and east by the Straits of Banca ; on the 
south by the Lampoong country ; on the 
west and south-west by the ranges of 


mountains which separate that state from 
Bencoolenand its dependencies; and on 
tlie north-west its limits adjoin the terii- 
tories of the Sultaun of Jambee. 

The principal river, which is called the 
Moosee, upon which the town of Palem- 
>ans is situated, runs through ithe whole 
extent of the country in a' general direc- 
tion from south-west to north-east, having 
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its source in the range of hills near to 
Bencoolen. With this river all the others 
have confluence ; and the accumulated 
waters are disembogued into the Straits of 
Banca by four different mouths, which 
under the names of the Sail, the Open, the 
Soensang, and the Pontian, diverge from 
the main river at different points below 
the town of Palembang: the Sali being 
the eastern, and the Pontian the western 
mouth, or kwala, so called by the natives. 

The Soensang branch affords the most 
ready and the safest navigable communi- 
cation with the town of Palembang, which, 
by the winding course of the river, is about 
seventy miles distant from the sea. Mo- 
nopin Hill, on the western extreme of 
Banca, bears nearly north-east from the 
Soensang entrance, whence it is distant 
about eight leagues ; and from which, ex- 
cepting in thick hazy weather, it is clearly 
discernible. The village of Soensang is 
near the mouth of the river, and is placed 
under the control of a Demang, whose 
duty it is to send a leport to the Sultaun 
of Palembang of the arrival of every 
vessel of any consequence. From him, 
pilots may be obtained to conduct vessels or 
boats up to Palembang. 

The town of Palembang is only ac- 
cessible on the north and eastern sides, by 
the medium of the rivers above-mentioned : 
the whole coast of Sumatra, along the 
Straits of Banca, presenting nothing to 
the eye, but a low flat of interminable 
swamps and jungle. Very few villages 
intervene from Soensang to Palembang, 
the banks of the river on each side gene- 
rally presenting the same forbidding aspect 
as the sea-coast ; so that a stranger, until 
the town of Palembang opens to his view, 
might suppose he was travelling the river 
of an uninhabited country. 

From Palembang to the sea, by the So- 
ensang branch, the river is navigable for 
vessels of the largest burden. In some 
parts it is narrow, but generally of a noble 
breadth. About four miles, bearing near- 
ly due north from the mouth of the river, 
a bar must be crossed to enter the channel 
of deep water through which to navigate to 
the river, the channel on each side having 
shallow water. At the highest spring 
tides, the bar has never more than three 
fathoms water upon it, so that the largest 
ships are obliged to anchor outside the 
bar. 


Vessels making for the Palembang river, 
direct their course to the bar ; and, from 
the direction, it is proper to cross it, in 
order to enter the channel for Soensang ; 
the mouth of that branch of the river ap- 
pears nearly closed by projecting land ; 
the Pontian mouth, at the same time, ex- 
posing a wide and open view' of that river : 
the latter, is therefore frequently mistaken 
for the navigable branch ; and vessels com- 
mitted to this stream have had their pro- 
gress intercepted, and been necessitated to 
return. 

The river, through its whole extent, is 
much infested with alligators, which are 
very daring and voracious. The pantjal- 
langs, or river passage boats, which are of 
various dimensions, according to the rank 
of the owners, and which, being cut 
from the solid trunk of a tree, are almost 
on a level with the surface of the water, 
expose the men who paddle them very 
much to the attacks of these monsters of 
the river. Some of the pantjallangs be- 
longing to the Sultaun and his family are 
no less than forty-two feet in length, and 
ten or twelve in the greatest breadth, re- 
quiring twenty-four men to paddle them, 
who are ranged on each side. The trees 
from which these boats are formed are cut 
in the forests near the mountains, whence 
they are brought to Palembang with con- 
siderable Labour. The Sultaun, who was 
very anxious at all times to manifest res- 
pect and kindness to the British Resident, 
always sent one of these boats to the 
mouth of the river to convey him up to 
Palembang, when lie came from Banca to 
visit his Highness, and also to convey 
him back. I have seen, on two occasions, 
alligators raise their heads out of the water 
near the side of the bout, in the attempt to 
take one of the paddlcrs out of this large 
description of pantjallang. The boatmen, 
having plenty of room to move away, escap- 
ed their giasp; which was checked also 
by the height of the side of the boat from 
the water, though in this large pantajallang 
the deck at the centre, upon which the pad- 
dlers sit cross-legged, did not exceed nine 
or ten inches above the surface of the 
water. From the smaller description of 
pantjallangs, no less than seventeen pad- 
diers were carried away by alligators 
during the time I was at Palembang. Two 
gentlemen, coming up the river to visit me 
in one of the smaller boats had provided 
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themselves with a basket of provisions for 
their journey : on their way an alligator 
raised himself from the water ; the paddlers 
shrieked, and fortunately escaped, but the 
basket of provisions became a prey to its 
voracity. 

These pantjallangs, which are peculiar 
to Palembang, are very commodious and 
quick in their passage. That above-men- 
tioned, belonging to the Sultaun, had a 
space covered at the stern by a light cover- 
ing, made of matted nipah leaves, suffi- 
cient to shelter the steersman, to allow a 
recess for sleeping, and a space in front to 
accommodate eight or ten persons sitting 
with a table in the middle. 

The prow biduk is another kind of river 
boat, similar to the pantjallang boat, with 
its sides raised by additional planks. They 
are used for conveying baggage, and as a 
safer passage- boat in stormy weather. 

The Sultan has a state boat of this des- 
cription, called the prow naga, which has 
a large carved head of the fabulous dragon 
called Naga. 

The distinctions of ranks are preserved 
in the equipment of these boats, with as 
much care as the colour of the payung, 
which here, as in other Malayan states, 
varies according to the several gradations 
from the Sultaun. 

The town of Palembang is formed on 
both sides of the river Moosee, which is 
there twelve hundred feet in breadth. 
Some of the houses are erected upon large 
rafts of timber, anchored near the banks, 
and which rise and fall with the tide ; be- 
hind these are houses built upon piles of tim- 
ber, and which at high water become in- 
sulated : at the back of these again a third 
row of houses, built on the land, along the 
the banks, and on the sides of the several 
small streams which join the main river. 

The palace of the Sultaun is a mag- 
nificent structure, built of brick, and sur- 
rounded by a strong wall. The houses of 
the principal chiefs are commodious and 
comfortable, though they have no preten- 
sions to elegance. Many of these, as 
well as the houses of the wealthy Arabs 
and Chinese, have tiled roofs, supported 
by strong pillars of timber, and are divided 
into rooms by wooden divisions of plank. 

The houses of the inferior classes are built 
of the light materials which are used for 
habitations in other Malayan countries. 

Not more than three or four houses 


have any communication one with another, 
excepting by boats. Tbis does not pro- 
ceed from a necessity arising out of the 
nature of the country, so much as from 
the habits and indination of the people to 
have ready access to the conveniencies of 
the river. The principal inhabitants, who 
have their houses generally built upon the 
banks of the river, have piers construct- 
ed to the distance of low water mark, in 
order that they may at all times command 
uninterrupted communication with their 
boats. 

From one extreme to the other, the 
town may be estimated to extend at least 
three miles along each bank, and to con- 
tain a population of nearly twenty-five 
thousand souls, including about one thou- 
sand Arabs and Chinese. 

The foreign trade from the town is car- 
ried on by the Chinese, Arabs, and natives, 
to Java, Malacca, Banca, Penang or Prince 
of Wales’ Island, Lingen, Rhio, and the 
eastern coast of Borneo. Two large junks 
from China, one from Among, the other 
from Canton, and a small one from Siam, 
arrive annually at Palembang, with the 
N.W. monsoon in January, and depart 
with the S. E. moDsoon in August. 

The principal imports consists of wool- 
len cloths, of which every man who has 
the means is anxious to have a dress ; Eng- 
lish chintzes and coloured cottons, their 
choice of which is printipally directed by 
the pattern ; Bengal and Madras piece 
goods ; copper, iron and steel, with manu- 
factured articles of these metals ; teas, 
drugs, China silks, nankeens, earthenware, 
salt, and Java cloths. 

The expoi ts consist of Palembang pro- 
duce, in pepper, cotton, rattans, bees’-wax, 
dragons blood, benzoin, gambir, elephants* 
teeth, gold dust, kayoo laker, and birds’ 
nests in small quantities. 

Of the produce of Palembang, pepper, 
which is there called sahan, as also the 
common name of ladah, may be computed 
at fifteen thousand peculs annually, which 
was formerly sold at three dollars per 
pecul of one hundred and twenty-five 
Dutch pounds. 

Of cotton there are two kinds : the com- 
mon, called kapas, and the^cotton, which is 
called kapok. The latter is only used for 
stuffing beds and pillows, w hich purpose it 
answers exceedingly well, being very soft 
and elastic. The produce of cotton has 
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been, about four thousand peculs, 6oId raw, 
from two to four dollars per pecul, and 
cleaned, from eight to ten. 

Rattans, about one hundred thousand, 
of one hundred to each bundle. The first 
sort, three fathoms long, sells at seventeen 
dollars per bundle ; inferior, at ten, twelve, 
and fourteen. 

Dragons’ blood, called jaranang, and 
benzoin, called kaminian, sells at from 
fourteen to twenty-five and thirty dollars 
per pecul. 

Elephants’ teeth, if two to a pecul, sell 
for eighty dollars ; if four, sixty dollars, 
and so on. 

Kayoo Iaka is exported in considerable 
quantities by the China junks. It is used 
by the Chinese for burning in their houses 
and temples. 

Gold dust varies in price according to 
its quality. The inferior sort is called 
mooda, or young ; the most valuable being 
termed tooah or old. The former, when 
melted into bars, has a whitish dull cast ; 
the latter bearing a brilliant yellow ap- 
pearance. 

The Sultaun receives a certain amount 
from every vessel or prow entering the 
port of Palembang, according to its 
measurement. 

A large China junk pays about fifteen 
hundred dollars ; a smaller one thousand 
dollars ; and the Saimese junks, which are 
not of greater burden than eighty tons, 
pay about seventy-five dollars. The an- 
chorage dues being paid, the cargo is free 
from all other imposition of duties. 

Of all the Malayan ports, Palembang 
has been, and is considered by all native 
and European foreigners, the safest and 
best regulated. Once entering the river, 
the smallest prow, with ordinary vigilance 
and precaution, will be secure from vio- 
lence or plunder. Outside the river, small 
pirate prows will sometimes lie concealed 
in the creeks, and under the shelter of the 
jungle along the coast, and he will prey 
upon the small trading prows entering the 
river ; but such occurrences are not com- 
mon, and are guarded against by every 
means in the Sultaun’s power. 

The controul of the port is placed under 
the authority of a native chief ; he is ap- 
pointed by the Sultaun, and his office is 
called the Shabundara. All disputes aris- 
ing among the crews of vessels, or on 


questions regarding trade, are adjusted by 
the Shabundar, assisted in cases of impor- 
tance by other chiefs, who are deputed for 
the purpose by the Sultaun. Their deci- 
sion, which is regulated by the application 
of acknowledged rules and customs of 
trade to the particular points in dispute, is 
duly submitted by the Sultaun, with 
whom it rests to confirm their adjudication, 
or to direct a further consideration of the 
question. 

The jurisdiction of the town is ad- 
ministered by one of the chief Pangerangs, 
who, by virtue of his office, is called the 
Pateh. All the duties of a judge and 
magistrate devolve upon him ; in the per- 
formance of which he is assisted by a Tu- 
munggung, who holds an inferior and sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction. In judical matters, 
the decisions of the Pateh are regulated by 
the common law’ or adut of the country ; 
and in cases of magnitude or difficulty, the 
Sultaun deputes other chiefs to assist in 
the investigation. Before the Pateh orders 
the execution of any sentence or decree, 
he submits the case to the Sultaun, and 
receives his orders in confirmation, or 
otherwise. Disputes between the Chinese 
are commonly referred to the Captain 
China, or chief of the Chinese, for settle- 
ment, according to their customs ; and in 
like manner the chief of the Arabs ex- 
ercises authority over the Arab inhabitants. 

Matters which concern the state and 
effects of deceased persons, w’ith all other 
suits of an ecclesiastical nature, are ad- 
judged by the Pangerang, Punghooloo, or 
Cazee, who is guided in his judgment by 
the laws and precepts provided in the 
Koran. 

Controversies frequently arise upon the 
question, whether litigated points should 
be adjusted by the audit, or common law 
of the country, or by the Koran ; the one 
party finding the strength of his cause to 
be favoured by the application of one rule, 
and the other party view ing his interests to 
be best protected by the other mode of ad- 
juidcation. In these cases, the party who 
can command an influence with the same 
Sultaun, either personally, or by the inter- 
vention of his confidential advisers, will 
probably obtain the sanction of that law 
which is best suited to his purpose. 

The usual punishments for offences are 
fines and imprisonment for short periods. 
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Murder is com xntable by fine: but in 
the case of a servant who killed his master, 
the culprit was punished by death, inflicted 
by the stabs of kreeses. 

A chief giving offence to the Sultaun, or 
in his presence making use of any provok- 
ing language or gesture to another chief, 
must soon after send his kris to the Sul- 
taun, in token of his submission, or he will 
endanger the sequestration of his property 
and banishment to the upper country, the 
usual punishment of the chiefs for contu- 
macy or disaffection, which, in extreme 
cases, are punished with death. 

Palembang is the only large town in the 
territories of the Sultaun, which may be said 
to centre within itself all the rank and 
wealth of the state. The chiefs, who hold 
by grant from the Sultaun the seignorial 
property and authority in the provinces and 
villages, only visit their Desas, as they call 
them, on occasions connected with the pur- 
suit of trade, or other objects of personal 
interest. The greater part of their time is 
spent in the capital, where they are attended 
by a stipulated number of their vassals, 
who receive no pay or food from their 
chiefs during their appointed time of ser- 
vice. The number of men each village is 
required to provide for the service of its 
chiefs is regularly recorded in the books of 
the country, together with the proportion 
of tribute the inhabitants have to provide 
from the produce of the land in their occu- 
pation. 

Of the several ranks, the first in dignity 
will of course include the sons and brothers 
of the Sultaun. His eldest son has pro- 
perly the title of the Pangerang Ratoo, but 
the Sultaun Najm al Deen gave to his 
eldest son that of Prabo Anam, of equal 
dignity, in consequence of the eldest son of 
the Ex- Sultaun having received that of the 
Pangerang Ratoo. 

The Pangerangs are generally allied by 
blood, some nearly and others more re- 
motely, to the royal family. They take 
precedence according to the designation 
affixed to their title : thus, the Pangerang 
Chitra Kasooma was elevated, in reward of 
his services, to the superior rank of Pan- 
gerang Wiro de Radjo. The sons of Pan- 
gerangs have the title of Redeens by birth. 

The chiefs below the ranks of Pangerang 
and Radeen come under the general de- 
nomination of Mantries, and rank accord- 


ing to their titles in the following order : 
Tomunggung, Ranga, Demang, Angbhey. 
These are taken indiscriminately from all 
classes of the inhabitants, and are advanced 
to their titles at the pleasure of the Sultaun, 
and according to the degree of their merits 
and sendees in his apprehension. Chinese, 
Arabs, Malayese, and every description of 
persons are found in this class, the only 
essential requisite to the attainment of the 
rank of Man trie being the profession of the 
Mahommedan faith. 

In the provinces, the head-men of the 
villages are generally selected by the in- 
habitants themselves, and their choice con- 
firmed by the Sultaun. They have their 
customary titles of Dupattie, Lura, Pro- 
attin. 

The districts and provinces which con- 
stitute the dominions of the Sultaun of 
Palcmbang derive their names from the 
principal rivers which flow through them, 
on the banks and tributary streams of which 
all the villages are situated. The most 
valuable of these provinces is probably that 
at the head of the river Moosee, called the 
Anak Moosee, so named fiom its embrac- 
ing several streams which have confluence 
with the main river. 

The general produce of this province 
consists in rice, pepper, cotton, wax, gain- 
bir, and gold dust. 

The word soongie signifies river, and is 
prefixed to the name of it. 

The number of men signifies the agreed 
proportion to be provided for the perform- 
ance of feudal services. 

The province of Mooste, which com- 
prizes the Doosuus, situated on the main 
river, produces rice, cotton, wax, and 
pepper. 

JThe province of Lamatang is so called 
from a large river of that name, which has 
its source to the eastward of that of the 
Mosee, which river it joins about eighty 
miles above the town of Palembang. It 
produces pepper, cotton, and rice. 

The river Ogan, which also joins the 
Moosee about two miles above the town of 
Palembang, has its source in the Lam- 
poong country. 

'I he district of Remhang Ogan has its 
name from the river Rembang, which joins 
the Ogan before it reaches the Moosee. 
The Sultaun is supplied with rattan mats 
for his palace from this district. 
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The Beldida river, which gives name to 
a small district of that name, held in fee by 
its chief, under the Sultaun of Palembang, 
communicates with the river Ogan by 
means of a cut. The Beldida joins the 
Moosee, a few miles below the junction of 
Lamatang. The Banyo Asseen river em- 
braces that piovince which lies in the vici- 
nity of the Pontian mouth of the river. 

The Kamareeng is a large river which 
runs to the eastward of the Ogan, with 
which river it has a cut of communication. 
Tin’s river has its source in the Lampoong 
district, and is said to flow' within twenty 
miles of the Tulang Bawung, the principal 
river in that country. The province com- 
prized within the course of the Kamareeng 
is recorded in the Palembang books, but 
the inhabitants do not appear to have been 
brought under perfect subjection to the au- 
thority of the Sultaun of Palembang, to 
whom they have not of late years rendered 
any tribute. The province may be con- 
sidered to embrace the tract of country be- 
tween the Ogan and the sea-coast of the 
Straits of Banca. Its population is com- 
posed of a mixture of various tribes of Ja- 
vanese, Buggis, and others. 

There is a description of wild people in 
the interior of the Palembang dominions 
who refuse all intercourse, and who are 
called Orang Kubu. They arc considered 
a very harmless and inoffensive people, and 
with them a trade is contriv ed to be carried 
on in the following manner. Clothes, to- 
bacco, and other articles of which they have 
need, are placed at certain spots near where 
they are known to live : and the owner of 
the goods, as a signal to them, beats a gong 
when he retires from the place. These 
people then come and takeaway the goods, 
leaving a very full equivalent in honey, 
wax, and other articles they collect in their 
wild retreats. 

The Sultaun enjoys, throughout all the 
provinces of his dominions, the exclusive 
monopoly of the trade in pepper. In pay- 
ment of this produce, he delivers to the 
cultivators cloths, at fixed prices, wliich 
perhaps will allow to the Sultaun a profit 
of fifty per cent, on the original cost to him 
of these articles. 

This is a privilege established by long 
custom, and which, coming under the deno- 
mination of Tiban and Toocan, awakens so 
much of the sympathy of Mr. Muntinghe. 
Asiatic Jo urn, — No. 97* 


The Sultaun being the acknowledged 
lord of the land, confers grants of the se- 
veral villages to the Pangerangs and Man- 
tries, in value apportioned to the favour in 
which they are respectively held by him. 

The assessment of each village is duly 
recorded, stating the quantity of produce 
agieed by the occupants of land to be pro- 
vided to the chief, and the number of ma- 
tagawies, or men, to be furnished for row- 
ing his boat, and other duties required by 
him to be performed. This is the system 
of forced labours and deliveries which has 
further called forth the indignation of Mr. 
Muntinghe, and, as lie may wish it to be 
thought, the humane interposition of the 
Netherlands’ Government of Java ; and 
this is the very identical system pursued in 
their own settlements of Amboyna. Not 
only so, but, in older to increase the value 
of their own forced cultivation and deliveries 
they destroy the natural productions of the 
neighbouring islands, and deprive their in- 
habitants of the gifts which nature has be- 
stowed, because those gifts come in com- 
petition with their own interest, and, if 
allowed to be enjoyed, would, by increas- 
ing supply, depreciate the value of their 
trade. 

Whatever may be the ohjectiors to this 
system, it is very evident that the contribu- 
tions to the Sultaun and the chiefs are in 
fact payments of rent for the land. These 
rights of the Sultaun and the chiefs, founded 
on ancient custom and agieement with the 
occupants of the land annexed to the vil- 
lages, ought to be held sacred, as constitut- 
ing their property. 

Whether it be good or whether it be 
bad, the Dutch Government had no right 
whatever to interfeie with the property of 
the chiefs, nor with the laws and govern- 
ment of the country. To send a messenger 
through the country, proclaiming the ipse 
dir it of their ambassador to the Palembang 
state, and introducing, or endeavouring to 
introduce, anarchy and distrust, by an- 
nouncing to the people that they were no 
longer to pay their rents, nor to perform 
any of the ancient duties of their allegiance, 
was a barbarous and malignant outrage 
upon the feelings and interests of the 
Sultaun, the chiefs, and even the people 
themselves. It has deservedly produced 
an unanimous and determined jesi&tance, 
w bich I ti ust may be eventually successful. 

Vol. XVII. ’ F 
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Had it been the real object of the Nether- 
lands’ Government to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people, and to animate them 
to the improvement of the advantages they 
enjoyed in a fertile soil, intersected by fine 
rivers, they would have employed time, 
conciliation, and persuasion, to impress the 
Sultaun and the chiefs with the belief of 
advantage to themselves, and benefit to the 
people, to be expected from a more perfect 
system of laws and administration. But 
their interest was too clearly, as I have 
already stated it, to usurp the country, and 
to prevent all opposition to such insidious 
design, by exciting the people against the 
chiefs, and the chiefs who supported one 
Sultaun against the chiefs who supported 
the '!•.). 

Of the general population of the country 
under the authority of the Sultaun of 
Palembang I can form no correct estimate. 
From the record of the number of men 
registered for feudal services, a rough com- 
putation would suggest the possibility of 

75.000 scattered over the provinces and 

25.000 for the town of Palembang, making 
a total population of 100,000 souls. 

The produce of the interior is brought 
to Palembang on large rafts of bamboos, 
upon which small houses are constructed 
of the same materials, covered in with 
nipah leaves. Thus completed, these rafts 
are called rackets, and the people who have 
charge of conveyance of the stores have no 
further trouble in the navigation of the 
river, than to keep the racket in the middle 
of the stream. 

Of positive slavery there is less, perhaps, 
than in most of the Malayan countries, 
or even those which constitute the present 
Dutch possessions. 

Individuals who borrow money for the 
purpose of relieving themselves and fami- 
lies from urgent distress, owe service and 
fidelity to their creditors until the debt is 
discharged. They cannot quit their masters 
excepting they find another master willing 
to advance the amount of their debt, when 
their services revert to their new creditor. 
The debt is not only binding on the indi- 
vidual, but on his wife and children ; but 
they cannot be sold, or made property of 
as slaves. This law has given another oc- 
casion for Mr. Muntinghe to make a dis- 


play of his tenderness and philanthropy to- 
wards the Palembang people. 

No consideration of the rights of indivi- 
duals, or regard for the independence of 
the state, were permitted to interrupt the 
accomplishment of Mr. Muntinghe’s in- 
terpretation of relief to suffering humanity ; 
his messenger i* therefore charged to pro- 
claim, through a country where he had no 
authority, or any other title than the su- 
perior strength of his government, the 
abolition of this abominable custom as he 
calls it. 

T do not mean to advocate the morality 
or justice of sucli a custom, but l do assert, 
that ill such cases a worse evil must accrue 
to society, from the principle of employing 
violence and fraud in the contemplation of 
beneficial results, than any evil from im- 
perfection of laws. 

However odious such a custom may ap- 
pear, we may perhaps find some good 
effects to arise from it. In Palembang we 
see no houseless or starving poor, none 
“ pining in want, or in a dungeon’s gloom, 
shut from the common air and common use 
of their own limbs.” 

Of the revenues of the Sultaun of Pa- 
lembang it would be difficult to form a 
monied estimate, as they consist of con- 
tributions in kind from the provinces, port 
duties, and feudal dues and services, which 
embrace a variety of contingencies. 

On occasion of the marriage of the Sul- 
taun s sons, all the principal inhabitants are 
required to erect a flag-staff, and, on the day 
of ceremony, to hoist a flag. This is a 
custom observed on any grand occasion of 
joy to the royal family. On the occasion 
ot marriage the parties are weighed, when 
the chiefs are expected to contribute a pro- 
portion of silver money. 

The island ot Banca was the most pro- 
fitable source of monied revenue, from 
which, some years ago, the Sultaun may be 
computed to have derived 150,000 dollars 
annually’, by the sale of tin, on terms of his 
contract with the Dutch East India Com- 
pany.— \ Cul. Jour. 

1 he foregoing article appears to 
have been written previously to th elate 
subjugation of the kingdom of Palem- 
bang by the Netherlands Government. 
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Statement of Facts relative to the Re- 
moval from India of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, late Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, with an Appendix, pp. 59. 
xviii. 4to. Calcutta, April 1823. 

It is universally admitted to be the 
object of all human laws to promote 
the peace and welfare of the societies 
in which they are established. To 
this object they mainly contribute by 
restraining the natural rights of man, 
taking out of the hand of the individual 
the authority which by nature belongs 
to him, of avenging his own wrongs, 
and placing it in the hands of those, 
whom the social compact recognizes 
as the rulers of the community. — 
There is one prerogative however, 
which it is obvious no human laws can 
reach, and this is, the right of thinking, 
on all subjects whatever, as a man 
pleases. As the exercise of such a 
right can never, by possibility, affect 
the welfare of men in a social state, 
it were both tyrannical and absurd to 
attempt restraining it. But, while its 
exercise cannot possibly trench upon 
the peace and welfare of society, its 
possession would he quite useless, were 
there no means of embodying our 
thoughts in such a manner, as to 
make them known to our fellow-crea- 
tures. Such means there are; and 
w T e need scarcely say, they are speak- 
ing and writing for printing, — for the 
employment of the press, is hut an 
extended modification of writing, or 
employment of the pen. It is no less 
manifest, that as the social body 
could derive no advantage from the 
natural right of thinking, inherent in 
every man, without these practical 
inodes of rendering it audible and 
visible,— so, on the other hand, as 
soon as the advantages are sought, 
there is a door opened to an opposite 
class of evils, which it is unnecessary 
to enumerate. Accordingl}' all legisla- 
tors that ever existed, have without 
scruple interfered with the right of 
publishing one’s thoughts, either by 


word of mouth, or writing; and as 
governments are termed free or despo- 
tic, in proportion as their laws and 
institutions keep near to, or recede 
far from, the natural rights of man, so 
may the degree of liberty of speech, 
and liberty of published thought 
through the press, which exists in 
any state, be taken as a pretty just 
measure of tile political liberty which 
its institution - bestow upon it. It is, 
in fact, the being allowed to exercise 
this right at all, that distinguishes a 
free from a despotic Government. 
In the latter, freedom of speech — or, 
what is really tile same thing — freedom 
of the press, cannot exist at all ; and 
even in the more free, pretending to 
the name of civilized, certain restraints 
have always been imposed upon this 
natural right. The laws of such a 
free state may, indeed, he so framed, 
that the requisite restraints shall be 
imposed before the thoughts of the 
individual are published to the com- 
munity, in order that nothing, tending 
to hurt the interests of the society, 
may he propagated among the mem- 
bers composing it ; or they may be so 
laid down, as to leave to every one 
the freedom of saying or w riting what 
ho pleases, subject to penalties enact- 
ed, should he say or publish what is 
injurious to the public peace and wel- 
fare. In states where censorships of 
the press are established, the former 
of these modes is to be found ; the 
latter prevails in England, and other 
countries generally termed free. — 
It is clear, however, that in neither 
the one nor the other does freedom 
of the press, in its most extended and 
natural sense, exist. This freedom 
can only be found among savages, and 
in the absence of every thing like go- 
vernment. 

Were it possible to find men so di- 
vested of prejudice and passion, that 
their decisions, in determining what is 
or is not injurious to society, might 
be implicitly relied upon, as equitable 
F 2 
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and just, it cannot admit of a doubt 
that a censorship of the press, pre- 
vious. to publication, would in every 
respect be preferable to, and better 
calculated to prevent the evils of im- 
proper publication of one’s thoughts, 
than the mode of restraining these 
evils by the punishment of delin- 
quents, after an open and impartial 
investigation into their alleged exist- 
ence. It were in vain, however, to 
look for such an entire absence of 
passion and prejudice as we have 
supposed; and although judges and 
juries are liable to influence, as well 
as censors, it cannot be disputed that, 
as human nature exists, the latter 
mode of restraining the liberty of pub- 
lished thought — or liberty of the press 
— leaves the natural right of thinking 
the most untouched; and therefore 
the governments adopting it, come the 
nearest in their political institutions 
to freedom, as already defined. 

Were the principles, which we have 
now laid down, uniformly kept in 
view, in discussing questions about 
the liberty of the press, less confu- 
sion would prevail upon this impor- 
tant subject than we find to be the 
case; and many measures of states, 
reprobated as destroying this noble 
right, would be found to be only af- 
fecting it, as all are obliged to do, in 
degree, not in kind. How far such 
encroachments are demanded — or, 
what sometimes comes to be really 
the same question — how far cir- 
cumstances demand of states, to ex- 
tend the right, and to approximate 
nearer to a practical recognition of 
the natural right of thinking posses- 
sed by every man, must obviously 
depend on the circumstances in which 
such states .are placed ; and it is by 
these circumstances, not by any ab- 
stract principles, and general reason- 
ing about what is called “ freedom of 
thought, and freedom of discussion,” 
that the policy or impolicy of their 
acts is to be judged. 

When Englishmen first settled on 
the shores of India, they found go- 


vernments existing, and which had 
existed for many centuries, purely 
despotic. When the sovereignty of the 
country came in process of time into 
their own hands, it was neither as- 
serted nor contemplated, that this 
distinguished feature had been erased. 
The first acts of their power were 
exerted, as regardless of scrutiny, 
through a public press in India, as 
had been the acts of Acber and 
Aurengzebe: and it was not until a 
very late period in our history, as the 
Governors of India, that any one was 
found claiming, through an Indian 
press, a controul over Indian rulers. 
The exercise of this right began to be 
attempted within these fifty years, and 
was first claimed by men, both igno- 
rant of the nature of our Eastern au- 
thority, and dissatisfied from perso- 
nal disappointment with its acts. As 
the claim was necessarily confined to 
a very few, it was obvious, that the 
evils, which it was no less clear would 
result from its exercise, would be 
most effectually met, by a previous 
censorship on the public press : and 
such a censorship was imposed by 
Lord Wellesley. As the number of 
Europeans increased in India, and the 
press became more generally resorted 
to, as the medium of making known 
men’s thoughts on every variety of 
subject, it was to be expected, that 
complaints against the censorship 
would be frequently brought ; and 
those, who are acquainted with its 
history, between the days of Lord Wel- 
lesley and Lord Hastings, can bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that such complaints 
were daily carried up to Govern- 
ment, against the mode in which their 
secretaries exercised their censorial 
powers. It may well be believed, 
that these complaints were often very 
frivolous and unfounded ; and it will 
not be denied, that they sometimes 
rested on good and valid grounds. 

We cannot, however, suppose, that 
it was either the frequency, or the 
fairness of these complaints, that led 
the Government, in 1818, to remove 
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the censorship. We are rather in- 
clined to believe, that it was owing to 
the discovery of a circumstance, which 
had either been at the time entirely 
overlooked, or the growing im- 
portance of which had not been pro- 
perly provided against, namely, that 
a previous censorship might, in the 
eye of the English law, subject 
the officer exercising it, or the Go- 
vernment under whose orders he 
acted, to a responsibility in the case 
of libels published against private in- 
dividuals, which it was by no means 
prudent at any time to incur, much 
less to remain under, where there was 
a daily increasing society, and a daily 
greater clashing of private interests. 
The question of a censor’s liability 
in such cases has never, indeed, been 
tried in this country, and in our opi- 
nion of it we may very probably be 
mistaken ; but we apprehend we are 
not far wrong, in surmising, that con- 
siderations connected with this view of 
the subject, actuated the public au- 
thorities, when the censorship was 
abolished. 

If our readers keep in view the 
principles, which we have laid down 
at the commencement of this article, 
they will agree with us, that in taking 
away the censorship, and imposing 
the restrictions, to which we shall 
afterwards have occasion to allude. 
Government were bestow ing in fact a 
greater degree of liberty on the Indian 
press, than it had ever enjoyed. The 
act of Lord Hastings has, indeed, been 
very unfairly and ungratefully held up, 
as laying a trap for public writers ; 
whereas it is obvious, that in substi- 
tuting the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, as judge of the tendency of public 
writings, in place of the censor, it was 
approximating nearer to the most per- 
fect state of freedom, in which the 
press can exist, consistent with the 
very being of civilized society — that 
of submitting this tendency to a jury 
of the writer’s peers. We shall after- 
wards take occasion to point out the 
impolicy and danger of bestowing this 
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ultimate degree of freedom on the 
press in India. That, which the late 
Governor General bestowed upon it, 
has been employed to the very worst 
purposes ; and although the shameful 
abuses which have prevailed, have not 
induced Government to re-impose the 
censorial trammels, they have com- 
pelled them to adopt measures, bet- 
ter calculated than those hitherto em- 
ployed, to prevent the evils, which a 
regard to the maintenance of our 
power in the East, renders it impera- 
tive on them to guard against. 

The able and masterly statement of 
facts, now before us, will be perused 
by every one, taking an interest in the 
character of our Government and 
in the maintenance of its authority, 
with much satisfaction. It brings 
home to Mr. Buckingham the charge 
of having violated the laws regard- 
ing the press, so triumphantly, and 
from evidence so incontestable, that 
it would be perfectly superfluous to 
add any thing with the view of esta- 
blishing this point; and it must for 
ever shut the mouths of those who 
maintain, that he was transmitted 
solely on account of the remarks 
he made on the appointment of the 
present clerk to the Stationery Com- 
mittee. It is indeed impossible to 
peruse this statement, and to behold 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
repeatedly violating the law, and Go- 
vernment repeatedly restraining itself 
from exacting from him its penalty, 
without wondering alike at the bold- 
ness anti effrontery of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, and the leniency and long-suf- 
fering of the Governor General in 
Council. With the question, how far 
Englishmen in India possess the same 
right, as Englishmen at home, to 
publish remarks on the acts of the 
Local Governments, Mr. Buckingham 
had nothing to do : nor had he any 
concern in the question, how far, if 
this liberty does not exist, it is expe- 
dient to bestow it upon them. He 
had voluntarily come under an obli- 
gation, not to touch in his paper on 
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the subjects prohibited by the autho- 
rity of Government ; he received per- 
mission to follow the profession he 
chose, under express stipulations, that 
he would conform to the regulations 
enacted in regard to it, whatever they 
might be : and we can imagine no- 
thing more intrinsically ridiculous, 
assuming, and misplaced, than his 
attempts to justify his breaches of 
acknowledged laws, by endeavouring to 
prove to Government, that such laws 
ought not to have been enacted. Un- 
til the publication of the Statement, 
we were not, however, aware of the 
extent of Mr. Buckingham’s delin- 
quencies. His whole life, as an editor, 
appears to have been spent in a syste- 
matic attempt to evade the laws which 
he was bound to obey, and in urging 
upon Government a tissue of the most 
shallow, sophistical, and inapplicable 
arguments, in defence of his conduct. 
It will be seen from the pamphlet be- 
fore us, that many and repeated were 
the applications which the Governor 
General in Council was compelled to 
make to his law officers, in conse- 
quence of the libels which issued 
weekly from the Calcutta Journal ; 
and certainly the very fact of making 
these applications, places beyond a 
doubt, the sincere desire of Govern- 
ment, to allow the late editor of the 
Calcutta Journal all the benefits he 
could derive from the laws of Eng- 
land, administered in all the. latitude 
of their liberty, — a latitude which he 
could not claim, and which, as it was 
purely ex gratia of the Governor Ge- 
neral, oughf^ to have met from him 
with a very different return. Every 
one knew, and no one better (as 
appears from his own correspondence 
with Government) than Mr. Bucking- 
ham himself, that by the laws, as 
they existed in India, he could be 
deprived of his license of residence, 
at the pleasure of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council. But he has left us 
to conjecture, what could possibly 
have been his aim and design, in brav- 
ing the application of these laws, to 


the extent in which he did. We are 
tempted to surmise that he was vain 
enough to flatter himself with being 
able, by dint of his own ability, to 
establish the same right to comment 
on the acts of authority, as is exercised 
by the press at home, where circum- 
stances are so widely different: and 
whether he created among many of 
the European community, an appe- 
tite for “free discussion” at the Pre- 
sidency, or was himself the child of 
this appetite, and the tool of those 
who sought its gratification, he no 
doubt derived confidence, in with- 
standing Government, from the sup- 
port and countenance, which, we re- 
gret to say, he experienced from many, 
who ought to have known him and 
their own circumstances better. 

The Statement traces Mr. Buck- 
ingham through all his career of dis- 
respect and disobedience to Govern- 
ment,* confining itself very properly 
to his attacks upon public authority : 
and we ourselves shall not take up the 
cudgels on questions affecting private 
character, however such questions may 
have been obtruded upon the atten- 
tion of the Indian public. It will 
undoubtedly be asked in England, 
when the subject is brought before 
the Indian Authorities, how a man 
like Mr. Buckingham, in the daily 
breach of regulations, issued from the 
Council Board, was enabled to per- 
sist so long in his course of disobe- 
dience ; and it will not redound to the 
honour of the ex-editor, that this im- 
punity is in part to be ascribed to his 
havKig held up the sentiments of the 
late Governor General, in his answer 
to an address from Madras, as having 
led him into a hope and belief that 
the regulations had been annulled. It 
is true, that in this answer, the Mar- 
quess Hastings warmly eulogized the 
advantages of public scrutiny through 
a public press; and we have no hesi- 
tation in expressing our regret, that 

* Fn- an abridged In.ti.rical accnent of Mr. 
Buckingham's principal fence.. Tide our leading 
n-’ule. We purposely cnrdi.e mil ,, risen! slue- 

nun l*i ^ gt*ip i \l view i f il.tj 
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when the Noble Marquess stated his 
opinions on this subject — opinions in 
which we cordially agree — he did not 
accompany the statement with a refe- 
rence to the regulations, which he had 
himself imposed. To the expediency 
and necessity of these regulations he 
could not, however, have borne a 
stronger testimony, than by continuing 
them in full force, after the expression 
of these general sentiments. It will not 
excite much surprise, that, under such 
circumstances, the late Governor Gene- 
ral should haye felt inclined to try the 
experiment, how far leniency and for- 
bearance might correct the licentious- 
ness of the press, to a greater extent 
in Mr. Buckingham’s case, than he 
would otherwise have done. His 
Lordship, as appears from this State- 
ment, had received repeated assu- 
rances from the editor, how sensibly 
he felt this forbearance, and how 
sincerely desirous he was of evincing 
his gratitude, by a more obedient con- 
duct in future ; and, considering how 
sensible Mr. Buckingham must have 
been, that all bis prospects of success 
iu this country depended on the fiat 
of the Governor General in Council, 
it was to be expected, that his pro- 
fessions of regard to his authority 
would, at least for some time, have 
been something more than empty 
words. It requires, however, a very 
cursory glance over the present State- 
ment, to be satisfied that these pro- 
fessions never received any thing hke 
an embodying, in acts of respect and 
deference to authority. So far was 
this from being the case, that Mr. 
Buckingham at length proceeded to 
the extent of applying the most dis- 
respectful terms to the public conduct 
of Lord Hastings, openly, and without 
disguise, accusing him of tyranny in 
the discharge of his high duties ! It 
certainly proclaimed a very callous 
and depraved feeling in the mind of 
the Indian public, when such language 
from an editor of a newspaper, and 
one so peculiarly circumstanced as 
Mr. Buckingham Ln this time was, did 


not excite the most marked disgust 
and reprobation; and we yet look 
back with some astonishment at the 
scene, which for a short time pre- 
sented itself. That any part of the 
public of India, laying claim to honour- 
able feelings, should have affected to 
dole out its pity to Mr. Buckingham 
as an injured man, and to overlook 
the insults offered to a nobleman so 
justly and Highly esteemed as the 
Marquess Hastings, can only be ex- 
plained by the angry passions, which 
happened at the moment to have 
been conjured up by a paltry dispute 
which had been carrying on in the 
newspapers of the settlement, on the 
comparative merits of Mr. Bucking- 
ham and Mr. Banke--, as gentlemen 
and travellers. When Mr. Bucking- 
ham found it convenient, for his own 
purposes, to drag Government, and 
the late Governor General, into this 
altercation, he was listened to by 
many with a degree of credence 
and attention altogether unworthy of 
their good sense ; and we blush for 
the little discretion and judgment of 
those, who could for a moment have 
entertained the belief, that a Govern- 
ment, which had, in all its acts, shewn 
the utmost leniency and forbearance 
to Mr. Buckingham, could have com- 
bined with a set of anonymous and 
unknown scribblers in the Bull and 
the Journal, to vilify his character, 
urge him on to language of disrespect, 
and ultimately to his banishment from 
the country. The Statement before 
us very properly avoids making the 
most distant allusion to the trifling 
discussion, to which we have referred. 
It places clearly before the public the 
grounds and the causes of the editor’s 
transmission ; and every candid man, 
who looks into it, will at once agree 
with us in saying, that if in the last 
act of Government it proclaims and 
justifies the vigour of that rule, on 
the unimpaired respectability of which 
depends our very existence, it also 
abounds, in almost every page, with 
proofs that this act was not resorted 
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ufitlf:. it was time — we had almost 
more than time. 

‘ i^jtopossible to peruse the ably 

.•^’-■written Statement before us, without 
^ein* sometimes tempted to laugh at 
-* 'the assumed dignity and importance 
- t>f the editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
When called upon, in one instance, to 
apologize to the Madras Government, 
for a gross libel which he had pub- 
lished upon it, this free manner af- 
fects to say to the Governor-General 
in Council, “ It is impossible for me 
to express to you, Sir, how I feel 
humbled by such a demand !” But 
we cannot express ourselves better 
on this subject, than in the words of 
the Statement itself. 

To the clear and positive injunctions of 
the Supreme Government of the country, 
Mr. Buckingham, a licensed free mariner, 
residing here on sufferance, thinks proper 
to oppose his pretended dignity ; as if the 
unfounded insinuations thrown out by 
him against the public conduct of the 
Madras Government were nothing, and 
his dignity every thing. It is impossible 
for him to express, says he, how much he 
feels humbled by being called on to apo- 
logise for any opinions he may have ex- 
pressed against the Madras Government, 
because, they were “ honestly conceived, 
and honestly expressed.” 

Acting upon his ideal notions of 
his own dignity, Mr. Buckingham 
sends in a letter of justification, couch- 
ed in such terms as to be altogether 
inadmissible, repeating rather than 
atoning for his offence ! Most art- 
fully overlooking the fact, that what- 
ever might be the nature of the griev- 
ance under which he fancied himself 
to labour, he was not at liberty, to 
remark disrespectfully upon the acts 
of any of the Governments in India. 
He attempts to prove, that he and his 
subscribers had suffered, and were 
suffering, from the Post-office regula- 
tions. When driven to publish some- 
thing like an apology, he does so in 
the shape of a “ Notice to Corres- 
pondents under the Madras Presiden- 
cy,” — “ in which,” says the author of 
the Statement, “ having related, with 
apparent triumph, the nature of the 
correspondence between him and Ge- 
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yernment, and the great success that 
attended it, ‘ a success beyond his 
most sanguine expectations,’ he in- 
forms them that Government had 
waived the acknowledgment and apo- 
logy first required, and merely expect- 
ed an expression of the editor’s regret 
at having worded the original notice 
so carelessly as to bear the appear- 
ance of disrespectful animadversion on 
the Governor in Council at Madras, 
and with this expressed expectation of 
Government, he said he should have 
no reluctance in complying, ‘ since 
his sentiments had undergone no 
change.’ ” 

When the circumstances of this 
case are taken into one comprehensive 
view, and we recollect who the parties 
are, with whom this Mr. Buckingham 
is corresponding, and who this Mr. 
Buckingham is himself, it is impossible 
not to smile at the farcical aspect 
which the affair presents. Encouraged 
by the indulgence which he had ex- 
perienced, and indebted for this indul- 
gence to circumstances, of which he 
proved himself well adapted to take 
advantage; this individual, only notable 
as the conductor of a public paper, car- 
ried on, under a new system of regu- 
lations, enacted from a belief that the 
Indian press would fall into the hands 
of men of sense, erects himself into a 
personage of great importance, and 
backed bv a turbulent “ faction,” as it 
is very properly termed in the State- 
ment before us, aspires to little short 
of being Governor General himself, 
under of course the control and 
direction of the modern reformers of 
India. Nothing perhaps can place the 
whole matter in a more contemptible 
point of view, than the consideration 

who are these modern reformers 

this tuibulent faction— who, in the 
words of the Statement, have ‘.dis- 
graced themselves ’ by their associa- 
tion with this high priest of free dis- 
cussion. They are men being under 
favour in the country, whose adminis- 
tration they are contributing (we 
would fain hope unwillingly) to impugn 
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and vilify; — men who, challenged to 
point out a single instance, in which 
this administration has departed from 
justice and equity, would themselves be 
the first to laud its measures, and to 
profess themselves among the fore- 
most of its admirers ; men, who, with 
all these pretensions, have not in 
reality the talent to look into the 
grand questions of Indian policy as 
regards the press; but who, finding 
a public writer, like Mr. Buckingham, 
who could skip about, and gambol 
with ease upon the surface, only 
proclaimed their own ignor .nee, by 
heartily giving him credit for the depth 
of his knowledge; men, in short, who, 
without knowing it, have been made 
the tools and the dupes of a journalist, 
who has manifested, in all he has done, 
a uniform regard to his on n interest. 

But on the merits of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s transmission we would come, 
even with these men, to a very sum- 
mary issue. Let them turn to the 1 7 th 
page of the Statement, eud read the 
following paragraph. 

On the 29tli of the following month 
[February 1820] a letter was published 
in the Calcutta Journal, in which tile wri- 
ter, after complaining of the rate of ex- 
change at which the troops in the Nizam’s 
country were paid, attempted to shew, that 
the officers through whom the pay was 
issued, derived an illicit profit from selling 
or receiving the good currency, which w as 
sent there from the Company’s country, 
and issuing a base currency to the troops; 
and he concluded with insolently recom- 
mending that Government should openly 
deduct a certain portion of the pay of the 
troops, instead of depriving them of it 
clandestinely. This letter the Resident at 
Hydrabad considered it his duty to trans- 
mit to Government, as he observed in his 
letter on the subject, that it could not have 
been intended, in removing the restrictions 
from the press, either that the acls of 
Government should be audaciously ar- 
raigned, that discontent at their measures 
should be spread among the troops, or 
that their servants should be wantonly 
traduced, in the discharge of their public 
duty, by the slander of anonymous calum- 
niators. He therefoie requested that Go- 
vernment would call upon the writer of 
the letter in question (who had given his 
address to the editor) to justify the im- 
putations he had presumed to east, or that 
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they would take such other steps as might 
appear to them proper to vindicate their 
public officers, whose chaiacters had been 
aspersed. Government accordingly did 
call for the name of the writer of the 
letter in question : but no notice was taken 
of Mr. Buckingham who gave it publi- 
city'. His conduct on this occasion, as 
on many others, was through the lenity of 
Government allowed to pass without any' 
mark of displeasure. 

Tire reformers of India cannot be 
unacquainted with Cobbett and his 
writings ; and they will perhaps recol- 
lect, that Cobbett had to cool his 
heels in Newgate for a goodly term, 
for having written that English sol- 
diers were flogged by foreigners, there- 
by tending to excite mutiny and dis- 
affection in the army. Now we will ask 
Mr. Buckingham’s numerous friends and 
admirers, what they think would have 
been the fate of the English apostle 
of radicalism, had he said as much in 
regard to the economy of the army at 
home, as the ex-editor has allowed to 
be said, in the letter alluded to, about 
that of the army in India ? Will they 
deny that, to tell any army that the 
good currency remitted for their pay- 
ment is kept back, and they are paid 
with bad, does not tend to excite dis- 
affection and mutiny in the ranks? 
or will they maintain that it is safer 
to tamper with the troops of an Indian 
than an English army ? Wo are quite 
sure there is not one among them, 
blinded and intemperate as they have 
shewn themselves, who will advocate 
such opinions, or even venture to 
deny' that, on this occasion, Mr. 
Buckingham experienced a leniency, 
which, even had the letter to which 
we have referred contained the first 
and the last of his offences, he very 
ill deserved. We peruse it, even at 
this distance of time, with no slight 
degree of feeling : and we are per- 
suaded that when brought to the 
notice of those at home connected 
with the Government of India, or 
having within its territories a fiiend or 
relative whom they esteem and love, 
they will thank the present Governor- 
General for adopting a measure, which 

Vot. XVII. G 
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they will all agree, has been only too 
long delayed- 

But the most important part of the 
Statement before us will perhaps be 
found to be that which notices Mr. 
Buckingham’s reply, when directed by 
Government not to insert any remarks 
disrespectful to his Majesty of Oude. 
These remarks are not a justification 
of his own conduct, for having done 
so, in reply to the displeasure of the 
Governor General in Council, ex- 
presssed on this account; but they 
are a voluntary and gratuitous expose 
of what he considers himself entitled 
to do, as the editor of a public news- 
paper ; and, of all his correspondence 
with Government, they appear to us, 
at once the most insolent, and the 
most indefensible. The insolence, 
which could dictate a declaration, that 
he considered a desire of the Gover- 
nor General in Council, that he would 
attend to the regulations laid down 
for the press, in the same light as a 
civil request from an agency house, 
and mete out his obedience to it, 
with what measure he should deem 
just, was unparalleled in the history 
of our power in India ; and, con- 
sidering the very dependent state in 
which this “ free mariner” stood, and 
the total absence of cither claims to 
indulgence and respect, or interest to 
procure them, which existed in his 
case, we should be tempted to term 
his conduct absolute fatuity, did not 
other circumstances prevent us from 
coming to such a conclusion. 

It cannot fail to excite surprise, 
that, even after all these aggressions, 
Mr. Buckingham was permitted to con- 
tinue in the publication of his Jour- 
nal ; but the leniency which he ex- 
perienced, was far from inspiring him 
with either gratitude or respect to his 
protector. We have seen already in 
what language he soon after spoke of 
the nobleman, to whom alone he owed 
the indulgence which he had met 
with. It is, however, but justice to 
Mr. Buckingham to state, that the 
principle of his public conduct, as ail 


editor, was not guided by personal 
feelings of vindictiveness to Lord 
Hastings : it was founded on the as- 
sumed right of canvassing, as freely 
as he thought proper, the measures 
of Government, and setting at open 
defiance the authority, as illegal, which 
had subjected, and still retained, the 
press under a code of recorded regu- 
lations. This principle Mr. Bucking- 
ham only waited for what he thought 
a fit opportunity for carrying into 
practical efftet ; and the appointment 
of a reverend gentleman to a very 
subordinate office in the service, fur- 
nished this opportunity ; and it was 
not overlooked. Government had, 
however, by this time, deteimined, 
that forbearance towards the editor 
of the Journal was no longer consis- 
tent with what it owed to its own 
character, and to the public safety ; 
and as it was obvious, that the im- 
portance or unimportance of the 
office commented on, did not affect 
the principle set up by Mr. Bucking- 
ham, the penalty of the laws, which 
he had not only so repeatedly trans- 
gressed, but had openly declared his 
intentions to violate, on all occasions 
when he thought it expedient, was 
exacted to the full amount. 

After tracing the progress of the 
late editor of the Journal from the 
period of his commencing his public 
labours at this Presidency, up to the 
day 'of his transmission, the Statement 
before us proceeds to discuss more 
generally the question of “ free dis- 
cussion” and a “ free press,” as ap- 
plicable to British India. The subject 
has lately undergone much discussion, 
and attracted a great degree of atten- 
tion ; but we have seen no remarks 
more just than those contained in 
this Statement, which is replete with 
sound sense and cogent argument. 
While it maintains the doctrine, that 
in India there is no public, entitled 
to exercise a eontrouling opinion, 
through the press, over the acts 
of Government, nor indeed can be, 
until this Government is thoroughly 
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new modelled, it admits in the fullest disputed, and its exercise always found 
latitude the benefit of such a controul, beneficial. They have never shrunk 
when exercised by those in whom it from the award of that tribunal ; and 
is legitimately vested ; and it proves, of no governments connected with 
to demonstration, the absurdity of the British rule, have the acts 
vesting this right either in the servants been more minutely scrutinized, than 
of Government itself— in those, who those of the Indian. But sure we are, 
reside in India, not only under favour no real friend of the British rule in 
and license, but in fact under express India will desire to see a press es- 
agreement, that to no such right will tablished in that country, which like 
they ever pretend — and d fortiori in Mr. Buckingham’s, shall openly 
those, not perhaps the least numerous, set the authority of Government at 
who residing in India without license, defiance ; and by giving publicity 
are in the daily practice of “ a mis- to the most unfounded and calum- 
demeanor at law.” In the course of nious charges, against the military 
this examination the author of the department of the State, do all in its 
Statement reprobates, in very sharp power to excite disaffection in our 
and pointed terms, the conduct of a gallant and faithful army, 
factious few, who “ for their own self- But in looking to the evils that 
ish purposes,” have agitated the ques- would inevitably occur, under a press, 
tion of a free press in India, and over which a Government, situated as 
advocated the existence of a public, that of British India is, had no con- 
clothed in the same rights and privi- troul, it is also proper to look to the 
leges, as the public in England. The pretended disadvantages, entailed on 
Statement before us will, we doubt us by the system, that has been adopt- 
not, open the eyes of several of those, ed. fVc are told, that the dissemina- 
who have been so ill advised as to tion of knowledge and civilization, and 
join this faction ; and enable them to even religion itself, must be effectual- 
see, that while the right which they I v stopped by it ! Can anything be 
contend for could possibly lead to no imagined more illiberal and uncan- 
good, either civ il or political, which did? It has been the uniform endea- 
they do not already enjoy, so would vour of the Local Governments of this 
, ( its exercise, under a Government con- country, surrounded as they are by 

stituted as that of British India is, difficulties and dangers, arising 
j open a door to the most dangerous from the religious prejudices which 

| evils. The scrutiny, which the autho- centuries have created in the minds 

! rities at home, and the public voice of of millions of our native subjects, to 

the people of England, exercise over promote every scheme lor the moral 
the minutest acts of the Local Govern- and religious improvement of our 
i ments of this country, must satisfy dominions. Every succeeding day ol 

' every rational and unprejudiced friend our domination has proved more and 

of liberty. Let the men who call out more the sincerity and zeal of this 
so lustily in favour of a controul, desire; and because, forsooth, it has 
through the Indian press, employ them- been deemed expedient to prevent the 
selves diligently in amassing the wealth daily issue of disrespect to its autho- 
y that is to enable them to return to rity, and incitements to disregard its 

their native country, and they will enactments, even in its military de- 
there find the most ample opportuni- partment, we are to be told, that the 
ties, both in Parliament, in the India- march of intellectual, moral, and re- 
House, and through the press, to ligious improvement has been un- 
bring the acts of the Local Go- peded!! Indirect opposition to this 
- vernment of India to the bar of a assertion we aver, that the progress ot 

public, whose title to controul is un- every usetul and ornamental art and 

G 2 
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science, under our Government, will 
be more completely provided for than 
ever, now that this Government, 
known to the native population for 
their former acts of beneficence and 
protection, have a more complete con- 
troul over certainly one of the most 
efficient means of diffusing know- 
ledge and improvement. We have 
seen, indeed,— and we are willing, that 
those who take an opposite view of 
the subject, should have all the ad- 
vantage of the admission— that an 
effect of the new regulation has been, 
to shut up one native press and news- 
paper.* The editor of this paper has 
declared bis inability to go on pub- 
lishing, under what he would repre- 
sent as to him degrading conditions ; 
and he laments that he, “ one of the 
most humble of men,” should be no 
longer able to contribute towards the 
intellectual improvement of his coun- 
trymen. We were totally unacquaint- 
ed with the merits of his paper, white 
it existed ; and therefore cannot, on 
our own knowledge, pretend to say 
whether we ought to congratulate, or 
sympathize with the native editor’s 
countrymen, on the cessation of his 
labours :f but we regret to observe, 
that they should have ceased, solely 
on looking to the reasons assigned for 
abruptly closing them — reasons, w hich, 
whatever sophistical whining may al- 
lege, have a direct tendency to reflect 
on the act of Government, and to 
hold it up, as regardless of the im- 
provement of its native subjects. 

The policy of allowing a free press 
in India, is so ably examined in the 
Statement before us, that we cannot 
deny such of our readers, as may not 
see the document itself, the pleasure 
of perusing the closing paragraphs. 

In every point of view, then, in which 
the question can 1- 1 considered, it appears 
tiiat the toleiation in this country of a 
press uncontrolled by those restraints, 
which the Gcnermnent, in the exercise of 
its discretion, ntay think fit to impose, 

* Mirut oot Acber. 

+ We have seen, to be sure, a few trifling ex. 
tracts from tins paper, and have admitted several 
of them into our page* as curiosities, 


would be fraught with the most extensive 
mischief, while it would be completely 
impotent and misplaced as a constitutional 
check on the executive power. The true 
control over the Indian Government lies 
in the constituted authorities at home un- 
der which it acts, and to which all its 
proceedings, e\ en the most inconsiderable, 
are minutely laid open ; in its responsi- 
bility to Parliament, and to the public 
voice in England, by which its measures 
must be canvassed, and the applause or 
censure of the country ultimately pro- 
nounced. 

To that scrutiny and control every pub- 
lic functionary must be willing and proud 
to submit . but the umcstiained power of 
discussing and pi enouncing on the mea- 
sures of the Local Government, through 
the medium of the Indian press, or (what 
would soon follow) at public assemblies 
convened for the purpose, is as inconsis- 
tent with the fundamental principles es- 
tablished by the wisdom of Parliament for 
the government of this country, as it would 
be dangerous to the momentous public 
interests involved in the success of its 
administration. 

We cannot take leave of this so 
long agitated subject, without congra- 
tulating every Englishman in India, 
on the possession of a public press, 
which there is now the best guarantee, 
can do no injury to our power, and 
which, in the hands of gentlemen, and 
men of prudence and judgment, may 
do, and we most sincerely hope, w ill 
do much, towards the intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious improvement of our 
native subjects— a press which freed 
from the galling controul, and the 
partialities of a censor, has been 
placed equally beyond abuse by the 
theories and the crudities of half- 
educated and licentious demagogues. 


A Guide to the Commerce of Bengal , 
Sfc., containing a View of the Ship - 
ping and External Commerce of 
Bengal ; with a copious Appendix , 
comprehending various Details and 
Statements relative to the Shipping 
and Commerce of Countries connected 
with British India and China . By 
John Phipps, of the Master Atten- 
dant’s Office, Calcutta : 1823. 

At the period when Mr. Milburn 
published his “ Oriental Commerce,” 
the mercantile community of Great 
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Britain was in a great measure igno- 
rant of the nature and details of that 
trade, which the Act of the 53 Geo- 
111. laid open for the first time. The 
regulations of the Indian ports, whe- 
ther under British or foreign control ; 
the qualities of many of the produc- 
tions of the East ; the history, geogra- 
phical as well as commercial, of the 
intermediate countries between In- 
dia and Europe; were, comparatively 
speaking, scarcely, or at least but im- 
perfectly, known. That work, the 
result of considerable personal ex- 
perience, and the fruit of research so 
extensive, as to be highly creditable 
to a man employed in the incessant 
avocations of business, was therefore 
a most acceptable present to the com- 
mercial world. Although bulky and 
expensive, it experienced a ready sale, 
and is now out of print.* 

The compilation before us was in- 
tended, and is, in fact, a continuation 
of the commercial part of Milburn’s 
work, so far as regards Bengal ; but it 
has attained a size not originally con- 
templated by reason, it i., stated, “ of 
the many valuable and very useful docu- 
ments, of such an extent and nature, 
that the compiler was induced to ad- 
mit them as it advanced through the 
press.” 

The motives which impel an author 
before the public, are generally not 
very interesting to that public, and 
are pleaded often to disguise vanity. 
But in the present instance the motive 
to publication is not only commendable 
in the author, but the public state- 
ment of it discloses deficiencies, of 
which all persons resorting to the 
port of Calcutta are not aware, but 
against which they ought, if possible, 
to be provided. 

The compiler felt actuated to the pub- 
lication of the present work chiefly by the 
experienced dearth of accurate informa- 
tion on tile subject, and urged to a diligent 
use of the opportunities afforded to him, 
of collecting materials within his reach. 


* We perceive that our publishers have recent- 
ly advertised an abridgment of this work. It 
was reviewed in one of our early volumes (Vol.ll, 
pp. 41, 1 56), shortly after its appearance. 
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from having (in his official capacity) wit- 
nessed, during a long series of years, the 
unnecessary perplexity and trouble ex- 
perienced by commanders and pursers, 
particularly strangers to the port, and 
others, transacting business relating to the 
entry and clearance of ships resorting to 
the river Hoogly, from such individuals 
being imperfectly acquainted with the 
multifarious regulations and forms pre- 
scribed; and the compiler of the follow- 
ing sheets trusts that the present arrange- 
ment of them, in a form peculiarly adapted 
for ready reference, and for the guidance 
of those who may find themselves placed 
under the disadvantages already alluded 
to, and which it is intended to obviate, 
will he generally approved. He ventures 
to assume, also, that this publication will 
be found useful to all other individuals 
in any way connected with the India trade, 
and particularly with the external com- 
merce of this city. — l’rif. 

To analyse, in the usual manner, a 
work of this character, and upon a 
scale so extensive, is obviously im- 
practicable, without exceeding our 
limits. As however the work pro- 
fesses to be a companion to the 
“ Oriental Commerce,” which most 
East-India traders must be familiar 
with, wc may perhaps succeed in af- 
fording a correct idea of the “ Guide 
to the Commerce of Bengal,” by shew- 
ing wherein it resembles, and in what 
particulars it departs front, the plan 
of the former w ork. 

Mr. Milburn’s plan comprehended 
all the countries and places likely to 
be visited by the trader on his out- 
ward and home voyages, between 
England and India. He took him as 
it were by the hand, and explained to 
him the particulars necessary to be 
observed at every port where he 
touched, the various regulations en- 
forced there, the duties and charges 
levied by the Government, the com- 
modities the country abounded with, 
the mode of traffic, with directions 
and precautions to counteract fraud 
or artifice. This extensive plan, es- 
pecially embracing as it did, historical, 
financial, and commercial dissertations, 
connected either with particular coun- 
tries or peculiar articles of merchan- 
dize, forbid the author from entering 
very minutely into the detail of subor- 
dinate regulations, which, however 
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desirable to know, must, to a certain 
extent, be ascertained by experience. 

Mr. Phipps, having a smaller hori- 
zon to survey, has been enabled to 
direct his attention to more minute 
matters; and we have not the least 
doubt that, with his “ Guide,” a stran- 
ger would find himself almost at home 
in his intercourse with all the fiscal 
and municipal departments at Cal- 
cutta. We subjoin as proof the fol- 
lowing statement of the contents of 
Part I. : General Instructions to Pilots 
for the Cruising Station ; Directions to 
Commanders, Pursers, A'v. for enter - 
ing and clearing Ships; Prescribed 
Forms; Regulations respecting the Draft 
1 draught] of Water of Ships ; Rates of 
Pilotage; Chain, Moorings; Row- 
boats; Kedgeree Light-house Duty; 
Moyapore Gunpowder Magazine Du- 
ty ; Channel Buoy Duty on Coasting 
Vessels; Port Charges to which Ships 
are liable ; Registry of Ships ; Forms 
used on the despatch of Ships for Great 
Britain, Arc. ; Rates of Passage Money; 
Table Money for Military Officers; 
Regulations respecting the Tonnage and 
Shipment of Baggage for England. 
Bengal Marine Establishment. 
Marine Board; Former Master At- 
tendants ; Master Attendant's Depart- 
ment; Marine Paymaster; Naval 
Store-keeper; Account of Pilot Ves- 
sels ; Branch Pilots ; General List of 
the Pilot Establishment, 1821 ; Pen- 
sioned Pilots; Notices respecting the 
Pilot Service ; Harbour Master's De- 
partment; Marine Registry Office; 
Regulations ; Rates of Seamen’s l Cages, 
Sfc. Sfc. 

Such is the composition of the first 
part of this work ; the second relates 
to the shipping, and consists of par- 
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ticulars equally minute, regarding all 
matters which concern the subject of 
Indian shipping: such as the name 
and history of every vessel built in 
the various ports of India ; expense of 
sailing; cost of building, rates of tim- 
ber, &c. &c. Some data are furnish- 
ed in this part very useful to those 
persons interested in the science of 
naval architecture. The finest speci- 
men of the skill of Indian shipwrights 
is represented to be the Hastings, 
a 74-gun ship, built by Kyd and Co., 
and launched at the Port of Calcutta 
in January 1818. She is built upon 
Sir Robert Sepping’s principle, mea- 
sures 1732 tons, and cost, fitted for 
sea, .£.108,938 ; namely, the hull, 
S.Rs. 7,18,063; masts and yards, 
S.Rs 65,387 ; fitting for sea, S.Rs. 
87,053. This expense was defrayed 
by subscription among the principal 
merchants of Calcutta, and other 
public spirited individuals. The de- 
cline of ship-building in that country 
is the concomitant or effect of the 
depression of trade. 

The third part, entitled “ Commer- 
cial Statements, &c.” is equally abun- 
dant in its details ; consisting of ac- 
counts of imports and exports by sea 
and land; price currents and lists of 
commodities ; insurance companies ; 
houses of agency ; number of houses 
and inhabitants, &c. &c. The tables 
in this part are brought down to the 
year 1820-21. 

We cannot help remarking the de- 
cline of American trade with Bengal. 
The following is a statement of the 
aggregate value in Sicca Rupees of 
merchandize and treasure imported 
into and exported from Calcutta by 
America, in the following years : 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Merchandize. 
1818-19 ... 5 , 08,434 
18 * 19-20 ... 1 , 32,278 
1820-21 ... 1 , 59,655 


Treasure. Total Imports. 
90 , 59,375 95 , 62,809 

45 . 96,510 47 , 28,788 

27 , 28 , 5)9 28 , 88,174 


Merchandize. 

70 , 26,531 

45 , 86,438 

19 , 25,079 


At the same time that the North ern portion of that Continent has 
American trade with British India augmented in nearly equal propor- 
has diminished, that with the south- tion : 
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Imports. Exports. 

Merchandize. Treasure. Total Imports. Merchandize. 
1818-19 ... 4 , 54,084 9 , 92,182 14 , 46,266 6 , 60,107 


1819-20 ... 8 , 79,470 13 , 87 , 
^ 820-21 ... 9 , 64,150 6 , 74 , 

The secret of this large export to 
South America is doubtless to be 
discovered in the state of the exchange, 
which makes a remittance to England 
through that country by means of 
merchandize preferable to the pur- 
chase of bills, or the export of goods 
direct. Whilst the trade with South 
America increases, that with Manilla 
declines, the channel of this trade be- 
ing probably changed. 

In the Addenda, some of the ta- 
bles are brought down to the year 
1821 - 22 . 

The account of “ coins, weights, 
and measures of India,” Mr. Phipps 
has taken from a very useful work pub- 
lished at Madras, called the Madras 
Commercial Read y Assistant, which 
has here betrayed him into errors. 
After all, however, implicit reliance 
can be placed upon no statement 
of Indian weights and measures. — 
Dr. Kelly informs us that, in the 
course of the operation upon which 
he is now employed, of ascertaining 
the contents and relative proportions 
of Eastern measures of quantity, he 
has not only discovered that many 
errors exist in those recorded, but 
that there are several of which no 
mention has ever y et been made. 

The Appendix to this work contains 
a few particulars respecting Madras, 
Bombay, Ceylon, and other places. 
We are somewhat surprised at Mr. 
Phipps’ omission, under the title of 
Bombay, of the valuable Assay Report 
officially published by the Bombay Go- 
vernment in 1821 , which affords so 
convenient and accurate a view of the 
relative value of the coins circulating 
in that Presidency. Under the head 
of Siam and Cochin China are insert- 
ed some particulars relative to the 
mission of Dr. Crawfurd to these 
countries, which appeared in the Cal- 
cutta Journal, and may likewise be 
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found embodied in the account of the 
embassy given in our own publication. 

We should feel it to be unjust to the 
compiler of this work, which must 
have cost him considerable labour, to 
dismiss it without a more distinct tri- 
bute to its merits. The utility of the 
work cannot be questioned; the loss 
of time, and the embarrassments which 
it will obviate, must amply recompense 
the purchaser. We have no reason 
whatsoever to distrust the accuracy of 
the tables quoad Mr. Phipps, who can- 
didly describes them as being “ as 
correct as such papers are generally 
found.” But with the recollection of 
what is stated in Mr. Prinsep’s work, 
which was reviewed in our last num- 
ber, it is our duty to caution the 
public against being misled by the 
Custom-house returns in India, which, 
says that gentleman, in regard to the 
valuations, “ far from approximating 
to the truth, are not even formed 
upon a consistent plan.” This cir- 
cumstance, however, no way concerns 
Mr. Phipps, whose design would have 
been incomplete without such state- 
ments, and who could not possibly 
have procured any better. 

We have, on several occasions, had 
the temerity to maintain the very un- 
popular opinion, that the vast pros- 
pects indulged respecting the trade 
with the Eastern Islands are very 
fantastic, and that the market is of a 
limited nature, and incapable at pre- 
sent of that extension which specula- 
tors pretend it to be susceptible of. 
It is seldom we can meet with a 
writer whose observation is sufficiently 
directed to this subject, and whose 
judgment is not biassed either by 
interest or theory. Mr. Phipps, how- 
ever, seems a person of this character, 
and we therefore quote his remarks, 
on this part of the Indian trade, with 
some satisfaction ; for he states, not 
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merely his own opinion, but facts, 
which clearly demonstrate that the 
value of this trade has been much 
exaggerated. 

“ Several writers,” he observes, 

“ upon the subject of commerce with 
the Eastern Archipelago, appear to 
have been too sanguine in their ex- 
pectations as to its extent, and the 
advantages to be derived from it. The 
trivial number of private traders from 
Great Britain, that have engaged in it 
since the opening of the trade, has 
entirely glutted the Eastern markets ; 
depressed sales have followed ; and 
consequently considerable losses must 
have been experienced. British manu- 
factures calculated for these markets 
have been sold very recently (March 
1823), at Calcutta, for a little above 
prime cost from the manufacturer, 
and often below it. To these facts 
must be added, the additional loss 
caused by the unfavourable state of 
the exchange. It will therefore be 
admitted, that a trade fraught with 
such disadvantages, cannot be prose- 
cuted to any great extent with vigour 
or success; independent of the loss 
it heaps on itself, it causes also much 
depression in the country trade: a 
branch which ought to be cherished 
and upheld, for the interest and per- 
manent safety of British India.” 

This was written in ] 823 ; and we 
cannot forbear referring to an article 
in our Journal for December 1821 
(Vol. xii, p. 521), wherein the clamo- 
rous demand for further extension of 
our trade with the Eastern Archipe- 
lago, was shewn to be unreasonable, 
and founded upon delusive or imper- 
fect information of the capacity of 
consumption which these islands pos- 
sess. It is there maintained that this 


species of commerce would absorb 
but a small portion of our merchan- 
dize; that the returns would be insuf- 
ficient (and bills or bullion are out of 
the question) ; that the Chinese junks, 
whose owners must be better ac. 
quainted with the nature of the island 
traffic, from long experience, and bet- 
ter able to avail themselves of what 
could be supplied by way of barter, 
would continue to engross it ; and, 
moreover, that admitting traders more 
freely into this branch of commerce, 
whilst it would impoverish instead of 
enriching themselves, must be most 
injuriously felt by the Indian mer- 
chants, and by the shipping interest 
of our Eastern possessions. These 
opinions were perhaps at the time 
regarded as speculative ; but they have 
since been fully confirmed. The sen- 
timents of Mr. Phipps upon the sub- 
ject are amply corroborated by the 
documentary evidence contained in 
his work. 

Indeed, those persons who urged 
with most vehemence the policy of 
opening a free competition between 
Great Britain and the country traders, 
did not pretend that the latter would 
be benefited by the measure. Mr. 
Crawfurd (the late agent to Siam and 
Cochin China, and now successor to 
Sir Thomas Raffles, at Singapore) 
was one of these advocates ; and that 
gentleman candidly states, in his his- 
tory of the Indian Archipelago, that 
when the capital and enterprize of 
England came into fair competition 
with the country trade of India, the 
latter would decline in almost all its 
branches: a result which has been 
faithfully realized, without transferring 
a corresponding portion of benefit to 
the intruders. 
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CALCUTTA ASIATIC SOCIETY- 

On Wednesday, the 7th of May, a Meet- 
ing of the Members of the Asiatic Society 
took place at the Society’s apaitments in 
Chouringhec. 

In consequence of the departure for 
Europe of the Marquess of Hastings, the 
late President, the Members proceeded to 
the election of a successor ; when the lion. 
J. H. Harington, Esq , one of the Vice- 
Presidents, was unanimously chosen Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

Mr. Henry Cooper was elected a Mem- 
ber; and Muns. Kemusat, Secretary to the 
SiAv’t Asfoti'juc of Paris, and Mons. Got- 
thelf Fischer, Secretary to the Imperial 
Society of Naturalists at Moscow, were, 
elected Honorary Members of the Society. 

A letter was read from the Rev. T. 
Thomason, presenting to the Society, in the 
name of the Rev. J. Yaul, one of the 
Chaplains at George Town, Port Dai- 
ry mplc, New South Wales, two boxes con- 
taining curious specimens of fossils, &c. 
collected in that country. Mr. Yaul has 
liberally offered to transmit other specimens 
that may happen to fall under his notice in 
that interesting part of the world. 

Several curious articles were presented 
at this meeting by Dr. Robert Tytler, viz. 
two lingams, with sculptures ; a number 
of large and small images; view's of the 
Taj, and Kutub Minar ; a native portrait 
of Noor Julian ; two small dried alliga- 
tors ; two human vkulls w ith singularly di- 
versified sutures ; several curious Sala- 
grams ; and one of the Aerolites which fell 
near Futtehpore on the evening of the SOtli 
November 1822, weighing four pounds 
and five ounces. The indefatigable zeal 
and activity of Dr. Tytler, in the collection 
of materials for antiquarian and philoso- 
phical reseat ch 9 are deserving of much 
praise. 

A box of minerals from the Giant’s 
Causeway, Ireland, was presented by Mr. 
Skipton, Surgeon to the Artillery. 

A letter was read from Mr. Gibbons, 
presenting a chart of the variations of the 
thermometer for 18:22. 

The Secretary read the translation of an 
Inscription from Gurrah Mundeld, by 
Captain Fell. The inscription contains 
a genealogical enumeration of fifty-two 
princes, which, we understand, exceeds 
that of any Hindoo inscription yet dis- 
covered. The document is worth pre- 
serving, in case any of the same princes 
should be found in other records or in- 
scriptions, with which this list may furnish 
a useful point of comparison. Sundari, 
the consort of Hridayeswara, the fifty-third 
prince of the race described, erected the 
temple upon w'hich the inscription was 
Asiatic Journ-— No. 9J\ 


placed, for the worship of Vishnu, Seva, 
Ganesa, Durga, and the Sun, This gene- 
alogy, the inscription adds, was framed by 
the learned Jaya Govinda. The temple 
was built by the skilful architects Sinhe- 
sahi Daya Rama, and Bhagiratha, and the 
inscription written by Sadasiva, in the year 
of the Sombut a?ra *1724 ( A. D. 1667), on 
Friday, the 1 1th day of the bright fortnight 
of the moon of the month of Jeshtha, and 
engraved by the above artists. If we de- 
duct from the year 1667, the reigns of fifty- 
two princes, at twenty years to a reign, 
10-10 the family must have begun to 
flourish A.D. 627. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting a 
paper on the building stones and mosaic of 
Akberabad, by \Y. H. Voysey, Esq., the 
geologist attached to the Trigonometrical 
Surveyorsliip of India. From this paper 
it appears that the stones composing the 
main structure of all the buildings at Agra, 
or in its vicinity, are of two kinds : sand- 
stones and crystallized limestone, and 
marble. The Fort, the greater part of the 
Mausoleum of Akber at Secundra, the 
Jumma Musjid, thg gateway, wall, base- 
ment and musjids of the Taj, are built of 
the sandstone. The Taj Muhal, or tomb 
of the favourite wife of Shah Johan, the 
Mootie Musjid, and some buildings in the 
interior of the Fort, are built of marble. 
The marble of Agra resembles the Carrara 
mai bio of Italy in the purity of its white, 
and its containing grey streaks. The stones 
used in the mosaic of the Taj, and of the 
other buildings, are of twelve kinds, in- 
cluding the different species of Calcedony. 
1, Lapis Lazuli. 2, Jasper. 3, Heliotrope. 
4, Calcedonic Agate. 5, Calcedony. 6, 
Cornelian. 7, Sarde. 8, Plasma, or Quartz 
and Chlorite. P, Yellow and striped 
marble. JO, Clay Slate. 11, Nephrite. 
12, Shells, Limestones, yellow and varie- 
gated. The Lapis Lazuli seems to be a 
foreign stone, Mr. Voysey not having 
found it in India, and it is said to be 
brought from Cey Ion and Thibet. The 
Jasper is blood -red, and of the kind found 
in the basaltic trap and wacken rocks of 
Hmdoostan, and in the beds of rivers issu- 
ing from them. The Calcedonic Agate, 
Calcedony Cornelian, and Sarde, are gene- 
rally' very beautiful, and of various shades 
of red, white, and yellow. The Cornelians 
and Sardies lemarkably fine. r Hie Sonea, 
the Neibuddah, and Godavero rivers are 
said to produce them in great abundance. 
The Plasma is frequently found in the 
basalt amygdaloid rocks of the Deccan. It 
is used in the mosaic to vary the shades of 
the leaves of the flowers. The yellow 
marble is seen principally in the tomb of 
Etemad ad Dowlah. His sarcophagus and 
Vol. XVII. H 
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that of his wife are formed of solid blocks 
of this stone, which is said to come from 
Guzerat. 

The whole of the precious stones and 
marbles used in the structures at Akerabad 
are understood to have been the produce of 
commuted tribute, or to have been received 
as gifts from tributary powers : but the 
labour bestowed on polishing and giving 
the exact shape to such hard materials must 
have been immense, and this forms the 
distinguishing feature of the magnifi- 
cent works at Agra. A single flower in 
the screen around the tombs, or sarcophagi, 
contains a hundred stones, each cut to the 
exact shape necessary, and highly polished ; 
and in the interior alone of the building 
there are several hundred flowers, each con- 
taining a like number of stones. 

A letter was read from Jacques Graberg 
de Hemso, his Swedish and Norwegian 
Majesty’s late Consul at Morocco, and now ' 
appointed to Tripoli, transmitting to the So- 
ciety several publications in French, Latin, 
and Italian, of his own composition, viz. 

Theorie de la Statistique. 

Lemons elementaires de Cosmographie et 
de Statisque. 

Precis de la Litterature Historique du 
Mogh’ ribel- A ksa . 

Saggio Istorica su gli Scaldi o Antichi 
Poete Scandinavi. 

Annali de Geografia, e di Statistica, 2 
vols. 

De Natura et Limitibus Sciential Statis- 
tic® ejusque in Italia hactenus fortuna. 

Lettera sulla Peste di Tangeri negli anne 
1818-9. 

La Scandinavie Vengee de l’accusation 
d* avoir produit les Peuples barbares qui 
detruisirent 1* Empire de Rome. 

In the laiter work the author has per- 
formed a patriotic and meritorious task, 
and zealously endeavours to exonerate his 
country from the stigma of having pro- 
duced the barbarous people who subverted 
the Roman Empire, and destroyed the 
monuments of science, letters, and the fine 
arts. He conceives that he has demon- 
strated the local and historical impossibility 
of Scandinavia being the nursery of the 
barbarians of the middle ages, showing, as 
he does, the introduction of a colony of 
Asiatics into Scandinavia towards the end 
of the fourth century of our era, which he 
thinks conclusive in favour of his argu- 
ment— [Cn/. Gov. Gaz. 

MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Calcutta. 

Resolved — 1. That an association of 
Medical men be established at this Presi- 
dency, on the same principles as the medi- 
cal associations in England, and to be 
designated the “ Medical and Physical So- 
ciety of Calcutta.” 

2. That the members of the Medical 


Board be requested to become, ex officio, 
patrons of the Society. 

3. The Society to consist of a president, 
vice-president, and secretary, to be elected 
annually, and of resident and non-resi- 
dent members. The resident members 
include those stationed at the Presidency 
and its vicinity, as Dum-Dum, Barrack- 
pore, &c. ; and the non-resident, those sta- 
tioned in other parts of India. 

4. The objects of the Society to be, the 
advancement of professional knowledge, 
for the mutual benefit of the members, 
more particularly with reference to Indian 
diseases and treatment ; and the pro- 
moting, by every means in their power, 
the study of such branches of Natural 
History as are connected with the practice 
of medicine, or lead to medical research. 

5. The Medical Officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s and the Honourable Company’s 
service, at the three Presidencies, and at- 
tached to the insular dependencies of 
India, to be immediately invited to be- 
come members of the Society, or to form 
others in communication with it. 

6. The Society to be open also to all other 
medical men, of whatever denomination or 
country. 

7. The Society shall meet on the first 
Saturday of every month, at eight o’clock 
in the evening, and such communications 
to be then laid before it by the Secretary 
as have been received in the intervals. 
Papers to be read ; and calm and tem- 
perate discussion encouraged, on the sub- 
jects of which they treat. The members 
will afterwards converse on professional 
topics in general ; or communicate to the 
society accounts of cases, and any in- 
teresting medical intelligence they may be 
possessed of. 

8. In furtherance of the objects of the 
Society, a medical library and museum to 
be formed as early as possible, and dona- 
tions of books, &c. &c. solicited from the 
members for that purpose. 

9. In order to defray the current 
charges of the Society, and provide a fund 
for various necessary expenses, a contri- 
bution is to be furnished by the members. 

10. The amount of this contribution, 
for resident members, to be twelve rupees 
a quarter, and non-residents twelve ru- 
pees per half year. This sum to lie paid in 
advance, to meet immediate contingencies. 

XL An application to be made to Go- 
vernment for permission to circulate letters 
free of postage, intimating this meeting 
and its resolutions to the different medical 
men within the Bengal Presidency, and 
calling upon them for their cordial co- 
operation and support. 

1 2. The Members of the Asiatic Society 
to be also requested to grant their apart- 
ments for the use of the Medical Society, 
till su^h time as permanent accommodation 
can be procured elsewhere. 
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The above resolutions having been 
agreed to, it is further resolved : 

13. That Dr. Hare, Dr. Mellis, and 
Dr. Adam, be nominated President, Vice 
President, and Secretary to the Society. 

14. A Committee, composed of the 
President, Vice-President and Secretary, 
and four members to be appointed to draw 
lip a code of regulations for the Society, 
and to present the same for general ap- 
proval at the next meeting. They will 
also write and dispatch the circulars, and 
transact any other business that may occur 
in the interval. The President to convene 
the Committee. 

That the following gentlemen be nomi- 
nated on the Committee : Mr. Crawfurd, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Grant, Mr. Newmarch. 

That the election of all members in 
future, exclusive of those up the country, 
who are not yet advertised of the Society, 
be effected by ballot, the question of 
election being decided by the majority. 

15. The next meeting of the Society to 
be held on Saturday the 15th March, at 
8 o’clock in the evening. 

(Circular.) 

u Sir : The President and Members of 
the Managing Committee of the Medical 
Society, recently established here, have di- 
rected me to transmit tft you a copy of the 
resolutions, adopted at their meeting on 
the 1st instant ; and should you feel dis- 
posed to join the association, they will 
have great pleasure in adding your name 
to the list already formed. 

The objects of the Society are such as 
every medical man may contribute to. They 
arc stated in the Resolutions to be the ad- 
vancement of professional knowledge, and 
the promotion of such branches of natural 
history as are connected with it. They 
embrace, in short, the whole range of me- 
dical pursuits, and whatever bears the most 
distant relation to these will be considered as 
a fit matter of inquiry. Without assigning 
any limits to the members in their choice of 
subjects, the Society would invite communi- 
cations generally on the following topics : 

1st. The meteorology and medical to- 
pography of the various districts of India, 
and the peculiarities of the inhabitants of 
each, with reference to their physical con- 
figuration. 

2d. /The diseases of the country, as they 
affect both Europeans and Natives, with 
their treatment, adhering closely to ascer- 
tained facts, and deriving them, if pos- 
sible, from local and personal experience. 

3d. The diseases peculiar to natives, and 
the mode of treatment followed by native 
practitioners, together with the received 
opinions as to their nature and causes. 

4th. Descriptions of surgical instru- 
ments, and of the mode of operating 
among the natives. 

5th. The Materia Me (lira of Hindos- 
tan, whether animal, vegetable* oc-mipir^l 


productions of the country, or artificial 
compounds, employed in native practice, 
with their chemical analysis. 

6th. The history of medical science in 
general in the East, both in its past and 
present condition. 

7th. Descriptions of plants unknown to 
the Botany of Europe, either with or 
without reference to their medical virtues. 

8th. Descriptions of animals, either 
unknown to, or but imperfectly described 
by European Zoologists. 

9th. Account of diseases affecting the 
lower animals, as the horse, camel and 
others, more particularly valuable from 
their services to man. 

10th. Dissections of all the varieties of 
animals, with their peculiarities of struc- 
ture, and whatever is comprehended under 
the term of comparative anatomy. 

All communications are to be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, by whom they 
will be presented at the first meeting after 
their receipt. They w ill then be read, and 
deposited with the Society as part of its 
records, and in that form be accessible to 
any member who may wish to consult 
them. For the benefit of non-resident 
members, and that an interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the Society may be kept alive 
at the most distant stations, it is contem- 
plated to draw up a summary of what 
takes place at each meeting, to be printed 
and forwarded by Dawk to the members, 
should the funds prove adequate to the 
expense. No means will be left untried to 
accomplish so desirable an object, and to 
render the Institution in every respect an 
efficient medium of communication to the 
profession throughout India. 

Should circumstances admit of it, 
the Society will also in time publish their 
transactions, in such form as may be 
agreed on. 

Although little progress has hitherto 
been made towards the history' of diseases 
peculiar to this climate, or of the modifi- 
cations of those known in other parts of 
the world, and although the difficulties in 
the way of medical improvement, which 
are every where considerable, he exceed- 
ingly augmented in this country by want 
of books, and the great distance from 
each other at which medical men are 
placed, they surely cannot be insurmount- 
able. 

With so extensive and so varied a 
field as this vast empire presents, and sti- 
mulated by every inducement that can 
render the profession honourable to our- 
selves or useful to mankind, the inter- 
change of knowledge and opinion here 
proposed requires only cordiality to make 
it as delightful to individuals as profitable 
to the community. There are also the 
best grounds for believing, that much ori- 
ginal and highly important information 
may be collected, that will materially pro- 
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mote both the science and practice of 
phytic/* (Signed by the Secretary.) 

[Oriental J lag. Mar. 1823. 

GERMAN ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Professor SchlegeVs Prospectus. 

Having, for a considerable number cf 
years, made the Sanscrit language my 
particular study, I propose to publish a 
series of editions of some work*., selected 
from the most distinguished productions of 
the ancient and original literature of the 
Brahmins. 

I have just given to the publican edition 
of the Bhagavad-Gita, a philosophical 
poem, known all over India, and almost 
revered as a sacred book. This perform- 
ance has been submitted to the opinion of 
competent judges, both in England and 
France ; and the learned are thence ena- 
bled to judge of the plan which I en- 
deavoured to pursue, of my capacity to 
execute such an undertaking, and of my 
exactness in fulfilling the duties of an 
editor, who lias both criticism and inter- 
pretation for his objects. 

That first attempt is to be followed by a 
complete edition of the epic poem entitled 
Kamayana, or. The Exploits of Pumas. 

I think it essential for the advancement 
of the study of the Sanscrit, most strictly 
to apply to it the principles which, in 
Europe, have brought the knowledge of 
tlie classic authors to the highest degree of 
perfection. The history of what has been 
done with regard to the Greek authors, 
seems particularly calculated to illustrate 
my intention. The literature of ancient 
Greece was still in existence at Constan- 
tinople, when, in the 15th century, some 
Greek fugitives taught their language in 
western Europe. These Greeks were un- 
doubtedly very learned ; but they laboured 
under certain prejudices, and were grown 
old in certain habits ; and if the task of 
editing the classic authors had been left to 
them alone, we should never have had any 
text so correct, nor any comments so satis- 
factory', as those of which we are now in 
possession. 

As modern Greece has transmitted to 
us the great works of ancient Greece, in 
the same manner does India, in the pre- 
sent time, oiler to us the written monu- 
ments of remote, and almost impenetrable 
antiquity. The Sanse it is a living lan- 
guage for the learned Brahmins, it beiii'r 
the sacred icpositoiy which contains their 
knowledge and wisdom: they possess all 
the treasures of Indian literature, includ- 
ing even the commentaries, and other sub- 
ordinate productions. Nevertheless, the 
editions which learned Indians have pub- 
lished, or may in future publish, will never 
entirely satisfy the wants cf a European 
reader, of which wants tho,e learned men 
must necessarily be ignorant. 

The first consideration of an editor of 


Sanscrit books must turn upon the ge- 
nuineness and correctness of the text, 
which generally may be obtained, without 
having recourse to conjectural criticism, 
by the comparison of as great a number of 
manuscripts as he may have access to, and 
particularly such as were written in diffe- 
rent parts of India ; likewise by the aid of 
commentaries, where any such exist. 

In the next place, it is the duty of an 
editor to clear up every thing that is ob- 
scure, either with respect to the language 
or to the matter. In a study so new, 
regard must even be had to readers who 
may not yet be sufficiently masters of the 
language. Now the most concise species 
of commentary is a literal translation, 
written, liow'ever, ip a pure style, and in- 
telligible of itself, wherein only a few 
words occasionally, when it is requisite, 
might be added in parenthesis, by way of 
paraphrase or explanation, in the manner 
adopted bv Sir William Jones, in his ex- 
cellent tianslation of the Laws of JManou ; 
or, to use an example more familiar to 
English readers, in the manner in which 
additional words, absolutely necessary, are 
inserted in the English version of the Old 
Testament. Conformably to these view's, 
I shall accompany the llumdi/ana with a 
translation, a general introduction, and a 
mythological and geogiaphical dictionary : 
the whole in Latin, as being the language 
of universal communication among the 
learned, and, for the reasons adduced in 
the preface of the Bhagavad-Gita, more 
suited than any other for translations from 
the Sanscrit. I shall then subjoin critical 
notes, in which I shall give an account of 
the variations in the text, and of my rea- 
sons for preferring such and such a reading. 

It would be useless to repeat what has 
been set forth in so eloquent and luminous 
a manner, by several learned writers of 
great celebrity, English, French, and 
German, touching the importance of the 
study of the Sanscrit, and the classical 
liteiature of the ancient Brahmins. The 
admirable structure of that language, its 
surprising affinity with the Peisian, the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic lan- 
guages, make it a leading object of a 
science, which may be called quite new, 
viz comparative gram mar* a science which, 
being upheld by facts, will advance with a 
progressive and sure step; while conjectural 
etymology, treated as it has been com- 
monly, has led to nothing but chimerical 
systems. Woi cover, the ancient religion, 
the mythology, and the legislation of the 
Brahmins, conduct us back as it were to 
the cradle of civilization, and throw the 
greatest light on similar objects among 
several distinguished nations of the ancient 
world, and especially among the Egyp- 
tians. The written monuments of a lite- 
rature, considered «till as sacied by the 
Hindus of the pi c'ent day, make us ac- 
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quainted with the source of their manners 
and customs, of their notions and pre- 
judices, and finally of that stationary 
civilization, to which the guardianship of 
an hereditary priesthood (one of the prin- 
cipal features of the primitive world) 
could bring the education of nations. In 
one word, it may be affirmed that a 
thorough knowledge of ancient India, 
such as the companions of Alexander the 
Great found it, is the only key to the state 
of modern India. 

As to the Rdmdyana , in particular, it 
occupies, together w ith the Mahd-Bhdrata, 
the first rank among the mythological 
poems which the Indians call Pourunas, 
that is to say, ancient traditions. The 
fictions which it contains are spread not 
only over the whole extent of India, pro- 
perly so called, but they have also pene- 
trated into the peninsula beyond the 
Ganges, into the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and to several countries of 
central Asia; and never, perhaps, had a 
deified hero a wider theatre of his glory 
than Manias. 

The subject of the poem is the banish- 
ment of llamas, a prince sprung from the 
dynasty of the kings of Ayadhya (now 
Oude) ; his wanderings through the pe- 
ninsula ; the carrying oft’ his wife by a 
giant, the king of Cej Ion ; the miraculous 
conquest of that island ; and the re-estab- 
lishment of Ramas on the throne of his 
forefathers. The unity of action, a colour 
of thought, feeling, and manners, at once 
heroic and patriarchal ; the abundance and 
variety of marvellous fictions ; picturesque 
descriptions of rivers, mountains, and 
forests, and the whole of vegetable and 
animal nature in India; powerful and 
affecting situations ; a great elevation and 
delicacy in the sentiments of the heroes, 
and principal personages, diffuse an un- 
rivalled charm over this poem in the eye 
of those readers who know how to trans- 
port themselves, in idea, into a moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical sphere, entirely 
different from their own. 

Several of the Pourdnas are too volti* 
mi nous to admit of being published 
otherwise than by extracts. The Mdmdyana 
is not of so excessive a length, being esti- 
mated at 24,000 distichs, contained in 
seven books, of which every one is sub- 
divided into an unequal number of chap- 
ters or rhapsodies. 

Epic and traditional poetry is, without 
comparison, that part of Indian literature 
which is most easy to understand, its 
style approaching very near to the flowing 
and native simplicity of the songs of 
Homer. For the promotion of the study 
of the Sanscrit, nothing appears to me 
more useful than to put into the hands of 
the students, a mass of easy and attractive 
reading, in which, after having made 
themselves masters of the general prin- 


ciples of grammar, they may go on without 
the assistance of a teacher, and become fami- 
liar, almost without trouble, with the genius 
of the language, and its peculiar idioms. 

The Rdmdyana is not absolutely an un- 
edited work. Messrs. Carey and Marsh - 
man engaged in an edition, of which three 
volumes, containing the two first books,, 
appeared at Serampore in the years 
1806-1810: this edition was to have 
formed ten quarto volumes ; but the un- 
dertaking seems to have been long since 
abandoned, and of the three volumes 
printed, the second is no longer to be had > 
among the booksellers. 

In my edition, the text of the poem and 
the version will make seven large 8vo. 
volumes ; an eighth volume, which is to 
contain the introduction and general illus- 
trations, will appear at the conclusion, 
though intended to he placed at the head 
of the work. The whole will be pub- 
lished in portions of two volumes each, 
and the price of such a portion, delivered 
in London, will be £4. 

Tlte text w’ill be printed in the Devaga - 
naii character, of which the types were 
cut and cast at Paris, under my* direction, 
by order of the Prussian Government. 
The size and quality of the paper wili be 
the same as in my edition of the Bha- 
gavad-Gita, with this difference only, that 
still more pains will be bestowed upon the 
typographical execution, in order to produce 
a book, which in this respect also may de- 
serve a place in the libraries of collectors. 

I cannot yet determine the extent to 
which the notes, which are to be printed 
separately, will be carried. As they will 
partly be of a nature to interest those only 
who closely and minutely study the Sans- 
crit, it will be at the option of the sub- 
scribers, whether they will take them or 
not. In the former case, they will be 
furnished on the same terms as the text, 
that is to say, at £2 per volume. 

The price will be raised to non- sub- 
scribers, in the proportion of one- third 
above the price of subscription. A few 
copies only will be taken off on superior 
paper, besides those ordered by the sub- 
scribers. 

The printing will not he begun until 
the materials for the w hole work are col- 
lected, at least most of them. The first 
delivery, tlierefoie, will be subject to a 
considerable delay. I hope, however, to 
be able to publish it in the beginning of 
the jear 1826. After this, the printing 
will proceed rapidly, and I Hatter mvsolf, 
that I shall be able to complete the whole 
in the space of tour vear.s. 

A. W. DE StllLi-GFL, 

Fiofes*<>r in the Univeisity of Botin ; Member of 
tlu adt-niy ot Berlin ; Correspond- 

ing M era hr r of tin- Ro\<U Socit-tv of Got- 
tii'Cen, ami of the Koval Ac.idt.mv of 
B Honorary Member of the A-iatic 

tic Societies ot Calcutta, 1’iris and London. 

Llihd'jliy Aot. JS.’S. 
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EXAMINATION, December 4, 1823. 


On Thursday, the 4th December, a 
Deputation of the Court of Directors pro- 
ceeded to the East- India College, for the 
purpose of receiving the Report of the 
result of the general Examination of the 
Students at the close of the Terra. 

The Deputation, on their arrival at the 
College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
Lodge, where they were received by him 
and the Professors and the Oriental Visitor. 
Soon afterwards they proceeded to the 
Hall, — the Students being previously as- 
sembled — where the following proceedings 
took place. 

The list of the Students who had obtain- 
ed prizes and other honourable distinc- 
tions was read; also a list of the best 
Persian writers. 

Mr. F. H. Robinson read an English 
Essay : “ Foreign Possessions, to be ad- 
vantageous to a nation, must be governed 
upon principles beneficial to the subject 
people.” 

The Students read and translated in the 
several Oriental Languages. 

Prizes were then delivered by the Chair- 
man to the Students, according to the 
following list : — 

List of Students who obtained Medals , Prize s 

of Books, and other honourable Distinctions , 

at the Public Examination , December 

1823. 

Students in their Fouith Term. 

G. A. Malcolm, medal in classics, prize 
in Hindustani, and highly distinguished 
in other departments. 

A. J. Cherry, medal in Sanscrit, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

R. Walker, medal in mathematics, me- 
dal in political economy, and highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

F. H. Robinson, prize in Bengaly, 
prize for the best English essay, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

J. W. Alexander, medal in Persian, 
prize in Arabic, and with great credit in 
other departments. 

R. Hall, medal in law, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

C. W. Truscott, prize in drawing, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

H. F. Dumergue, prize in drawing, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Students in their Third Term. 

J. C. Brown, prize in mathematics, 
Hindustani, Arabic, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 


H. Pidcock, prize i n po Kticcortxry 
Bengaly, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

T. J. W. Thomas, prize in Sanscrit, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

D. Pringle, prize in law, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

C. G. Udny, prize in classics, and with 
great credit in other departments. 

W. A. Edmonstone, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Students in their Second Term. 

G. F. Thompson, prizes in history, law, 
and Persian. 

C. Edison, prize in mathematics, in 
Hindustani, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

A. Reid, prize in Bengaly, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

G. T. Lushington, prize in classics, 
and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

A. Heyland, prize in Sanscrit. 

F. J. Halliday, prize in Arabic, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Students in their First Term. 

R. T. Porter, prizes in mathematics 
and English composition ; and with great 
credit in other departments. 

A. E. Hamilton, prizes in Sanscrit and 
Persian writing ; and with great credit 
in other departments. 

J. It. Colvin, prize in classics, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

J. P. Gubbins, prize in Persian, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

G. Blunt, prize in Bengaly. 

A. Malet, prize in drawing. 

The following Students were highly 
distinguished : 

Mr. W. Ogilvy, 

— S. Crawford, 

— - Beale, 

— Gardner, 

— Grant, 

— Gordon, 

. — G. Alexander, 

— Maitland, 

— S. F. Campbell, 

— Armstrong. 

And the following passed with great 
credit : 

Mr. E. L. Campbell, 

— Burnett, 

— Tyler, 

— Taylor, 

— Conolly, 

— Bird wood, 
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Mr. Douglas, 

— Lawrell, 

— W. Crawford, 

. — R. Anderson, 

— J. N. Walker, 

— Hornby, 

— Fawcett, 

— F. Hall, 

— F. Anderson, 

— Wilmot, 

— Mills, 

— Reeves. 

Best Persian Writers. 

1. Mr. Hamilton, 

2. Messrs. Malet and Seton. 

3. Mr. Douglas, 

4. — Astell. 

The rank of the Students finally leav- 
ing the College was then read, being as 
follows. 

Rank of Students leaving College , as settled 
by the College Council , according to which 
they will lake precedence in the Hon . 
Company* s Service in India. 

BENGAL. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. R. Walker, 

2. — . R. Hall. 

2d Class. — 3. — Robinson, 

4. — W. Ogihie, 
j 5. — Beale, 

t 6. — Tyler, 

\ 7. — - E. L. Campbell. 

’\ 3d Class. — 8. — Taylor, 

9. — Torrens, 

10. — Becher, 

11. — Kennaway. 

MADRAS. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Cherry. 

2d Class. — 2. — Dumergue, 

3. — Truscott, 

4. — S. Crawford, 

5. — Gardner, 

6. — J. Alexander. 

BOM BAT. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Malcolm, 

3d Class. — 2. — Burnett, 

3. — Binny. 

It was then announced to the Students, 
that the certificates of the College Council 
were granted, not only with reference to 
industry and proficiency, but also to con- 
duct ; and that this last consideration had 
always a decided effect in determining 
the order of rank. It was also announced, 
that such rank would only take effect in 
the event of the Students proceeding to 
India within six months from the date of 
their being so ranked; and that, should 


any Student delay so to proceed, he would 
only take rank among the Students classed 
at the Examination previous to his depar- 
ture for India, and would be placed at 
the end of that Class in which rank was 
originally assigned to him. 

Notice was then given, that the next 
Term would commence on Monday the 
19th January 1824; and that the Students 
were required to return to the College 
within the first four days of that period, 
unless a statutable reason, satisfactory to 
the College Council, could be assigned 
for the delay ; otherwise the Terra would 
be forfeited. 

The Chairman then addressed the Stu- 
dents, assuring them, in the name of the 
Deputation of the Court of Directors then 
present, of the pleasure it afforded them 
upon receiving so highly creditable a Report 
from the College Council as had been that 
day presented to them, on the discipline 
and literature of the Term. It would be 
ever pleasing to their Patrons to witness 
similar results ; and he felt satisfied that 
the example of the past Term would have 
its due effect, and that the next Visita- 
tion would receive an equally favourable 
Report as the present. He anticipated 
that the East- India Company, as well as 
the British Empire at large, would derive 
the greatest advantage from those talents, 
which hitherto had been so successfully 
cultivated. 

To those who were about to take upon 
themselves the important functions of their 
appointments, he could not do better than 
refer them to the precepts so well laid 
down in the excellent essay which had 
been that morning delivered by one of 
their number. He assured them of the 
interest which the Court of Directors 
would always take in their happiness and 
prosperity ; and wishing them a safe re- 
turn to the bosom of their country, he 
bade them affectionately farewell. 

Die business of the day here con- 
cluded. 

Wednesday the 1th, and Wednesday the 
14 th instant, are the days appointed for 
receiving petitions from Candidates for ad- 
mission to the College next Term , which 
commences on Monday the 1 9th January . 
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East-Tndia House , Deaember 17th. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s House in Leaden- 
halUstreet. 

The Chairman (W. Wigram, Esq.) in- 
formed the Court, that, agreeably to the 
5th sec. cap. v. of the By -laws, an account 
of the Company’s stock, per computation, 
for the year ending the 30th of April 1822 
with respect to India, and for the year 
ending the 30th of April 1823 with re- 
spect to England, was now laid before 
them. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Chairman . — “ It appointed at this 
Court to consider of a dividend on the capi- 
tal stock of the Company for the half-year 
commencing on the 5th of July last, and 
ending on the 5th of January. The Court 
of Directors have come to a resolution 
thereon, which shall now be read:” 

“ At a Court of Directors, held on 
ci Tuesday the 16th Dec. 1823, 

“ Resolved unanimously, That in pur- 
“ suance of the act of the 53d of Geo. III. 
** cap. 155, it be recommended to the 
u General Court to declare a dividend of 
u 5 1 per cent, upon the capital stock of 
u this Company, for the half-year com- 
“ mencing the 5th of July last, and end- 
<c ing the 5th of January next.” 

On the motion of the Chairman, second- 
ed by the Deputy Chairman (W. Astell, 
Esq.), a dividend of 5\ was agreed to. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

The Chairman was about to signify to 
the Proprietors, the purpose for w r hich the 
Court was made special — when 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird rose. He said, 
that, at the most convenient moment, before 
they proceeded to the business for which 
that Court was made special, he would 
take the opportunity of asking a question 
from the chair. At the last General 
Court, at which he was not present, an 
honourable friend (Mr. Hume), who was 
then near him, ihquired whether a report 
■was to be made by the Court of Directors 
to the Proprietors at large, on the «ubject 
of Haileybury College; and he under- 
stood that the Hon. Chairman informed 
the Proprietors, that the matter had been 
under the investigation of the College 
Committee, who had made a report there- 
on : but that he had received no directions 
to lay it before the Proprietors. He should 
now' take the liberty, after what had pas- 
sed on a former occasion, between the 
then Chairman and himself (when he 
expressed his intention not to move anv 
thing on the subject until it had received 
the consideration of the Court of Direc- 
tors), to beg that the Chairman would 


inform him, in that spirit of courtesy 
which he was sure he might expect, whe- 
ther it was intended to lay before the Pro- 
prietors any of the proceedings which had 
taken place with respect to the College? 
He asked for this information, in order 
that he might know what course he should 
pursue hereafter. 

The Chairman . — “ I have a perfect recol- 
lection of the question referred to having 
been asked by an Hon. Proprietor. I 
then stated that the College Committee, 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
my predecessor, had taken the subject up, 
and had made a report ; but that I was not 
instructed to lay it before the Proprietors. 

I also said, that I bad the pleasure to 
state, and I now repeat that statement, 
that the College was going on iu a most 
satisfactory way. ” 

The Hon. I ). Kinnaird . — “ Then, Sir, I 
shall now read the motion, which it is my 
intention to submit, on an early day, to the 
Court of Proprietors, specially summoned 
for that purpose.” The Hon. Proprietor 
then read the intended motion, as follows : 

“ That application be made to Parlia- 
ment, in the ensuing session, for the repeal 
of the 46th clause of the act of the 33d of 
Geo. III. cap. 155, by which the Court 
of Directors is prohibited from sending 
to India, in the capacity of a writer, any 
person who shall not have resided during 
four terms at the Haileybury College ; and 
for introducing into the said act a clause 
appointing a public examination, at such 
times, and under such regulations, as the 
Court of Directors, with the approbation 
ofthe Board of Controul, may direct ; to 
which examination all persons shall sub- 
mit their acquirements and qualifications 
for approval, previous to their being per- 
mitted to proceed in the capacity of wri- 
ters, to either of the Presidencies of Fort- 
William, Fort St. George, or Bombay.” 
“ The Court (continued Mr Kinnaird) w'ill 
perceive that my object is not to over- 
turn or destroy the institution, but to 
have general examinations, for the ap- 
proval of individuals, though not educated 
at the College. I understand, if I place 
this requisition, calling for a Special Court, 
in your hands now, it w'ould be necessary, 
to give it effect, that every person by whom 
it is signed should be present in Court. 
I shall therefore, take the alternative, and 
send it to you.” 

The Chairman.— u It is not necessary 
that the subscribers should be present, uu- 
less when a ballot is demanded.” 

The requisition was then handed in. 

The Chairman . — (i Perhaps it w r ould be 
better if it were sent to the Court of Di- 
rectors, as it is addressed to them. I per- 
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ceive there are but seven names attached 
to it* and nine are necessary for requiring 
a Special General Court. *’ 

Mr. R. Jackson and Mr. S. Dixon com- 
pleted the requisition by immediately sign- 
ing their names. 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE CHARLES 
GRANT, ESQ. 

The Chairman. — “ I have to acquaint the 
Court, that it is made special for the pur- 
pose of considering a proposition for 
erecting, in the parish of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, at the Company’s expense, 
a monument to the memory of the late 
Charles Grant, Esq.** 

The requisition was then read, as fol- 
lows: — 

“ To the Honourable the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East- India Company ; 

££ Gentlemen : We, the undersigned, 
being Proprietors of East- India Stock, 
duly qualitied, request that the Quarterly 
General Court appointed to be held on the 
17th instant may be made special, for the 
purpose of considering a proposition which 
will then be submitted, for erecting, in the 
parish church of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
at the Company’s expense, a monument to 
the memory of the late Charles Grant, 
Esq., with an inscription expressive of the 
deep sense entertained of the lo**s which 
the East-India Company has sustained by 
his death, and of the high estimation in 
which his character and services aie held. 
u We have the honour to remain, 

. “ Gentlemen, 

“ Your very obedient servants, 

\ “ George Grc.te, “ John Smith, 

“ H. Shank, u John Plummer, 

“ Henry Trail, “ II. Howorth, 

** James Shaw, “ Rich. Kennaway, 
“ Charles Forbes, <c John Kennaway, 

“ Joseph Cotton, £< Edward Fletcher, 
if William Fairlie, “ A. W. Robarts, 

“ H. S. Thornton, iC Charles Mills, 

£t Henry Bonham, ££ William Hey gate, 
tl Robert Williams, “ Henry Raikes, 

“ D. Cariuthers, “ Tliomas Lowndes, 
u John Cockerell, “ P. Heatly, 

“ John I lines, “ Geo. Gumming, 

4< J. H. Tritton, “ John Rae Reid, 

“ Grant Allan, u John Irving, 

u George Hartwell, ££ John Twining, 

££ Claude G. Thorn- ££ Richard Twining, 
ton, jun. 

^ ££ ./Eneas Barkley, “ J. Taylor, 

££ Charles Elliott, u W. Paxton, 
tl John Fairlie, “ C. Cockerel.** 
u London, Dec . 10, 1823.’* 

Mr. John Smith said he rose for the 
purpose of making amotion, in pursuance 
of tHe notice which had just been read to 
the Court ; and, in doing so, he was per- 
fectly ready to avow', that he knew there 
were a great many gentlemen present to 
whom this task better belonged than to 
himself. But having been, for a great 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 97* 


many years, a Proprietor of East-India 
Stock, he had not, during that period, been 
altogether inattentive to the proceedings 
of the Company ; and he had, in conse- 
quence, acquired some considerable ac- 
quaintance with the character and conduct 
of their late much-respected Director, Mr. 
Charles Grant. It was not his intention to 
enter into any elaborate detail of the ser- 
vices of that gentleman ; he should, in 
pursuing such a course, consume the time, 
and, he feared, the patience of the Court. 
Fie meant, therefore, to ground his pro- 
position on certain great and prominent 
features in the character of Mr. Grant — 
features known, as he believed they were, 
to all who heard him, and which shew'ed- 
that Mr. Grant had been, in a very extra- 
ordinary degree, an active, zealous, and 
faithful servant of the East-India Com- 
pany — (Hear / ) In pursuance of this ob- 
ject, he trusted that he would be allowed 
by the Court to give a very short narrative 
of some of the principal events of Mr. 
Grant’s meritorious life. lie promised 
the Court that it should not be long. In- 
deed, the career of Mr. Grant spoke for 
itself, and did not call for any protracted 
observation. That lamented individual 
went out to India in 1773. He (Mr. 
Smith) meant not to enter into a detail of 
his di Herein services in India, but would 
confine himself to one observation, which 
appeared to him, in estimating the charac- 
ter of Mr. Grant, as of very high impor- 
tance : namely, that when Lord Cornwallis 
first proceeded to India, he selected Mr. 
Grant from a great number of gentlemen, 
and honoured him with his friendship and 
his confidence. That friendship and that 
confidence he enjoved.withoutinteiruption, 
until the decease of that Noble Lord. It 
was said that Mr. Grant was not pos- 
sessed of brilliant abilities — which was, 
he believed, the case; but, by the aid alone 
of sound judgment and inflexible inte- 
grity, few men had performed more im- 
portant services for the Company. Now, 
he must contend, that it was no alight 
proof of his abilities — that it w*as no slight 
proof of his intellectual pow'er — that he 
was selected, at that period, by the Mar- 
quess Cornwallis, as a %ncm in whom the 
utmost confidence might be placed ; and 
more especially so, if they considered the 
situation of their Indian empire at that 
time.— (Hear /) He might here add a cir- 
cumstance which, though perhaps it might 
be viewed as very trifling by some per- 
sons, he could not he brought so to con- 
sider it, since it proved in what high 
esteem the character of Mr. Grant was 
held ; the circumstance was, that the 
Marquess Cornwallis, in speaking of Mr. 
Grant, was constantly in the habit of using 
the extraordinary, but simple and gratify- 
ing phrase of ££ Honest Charles Grant 1’* 
— ( Hear , Hear /) When he reflected on 
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liis high integrity — when he looked back 
to the history of his life, and coupled this 
simple epithet with the known situation 
of India, at the moment it was used — he 
could not but consider it as a very high 
and a very just eulogium . — ( Hear /) He 
should not farther touch upon Mr. Grant’s 
services in India, except to state that he 
was a member of the Board of Trade, in 
which capacity he so conducted himself as 
to excite the observation and approbation 
of the Marquess Cornwallis, and the 
admiration of the Local Governments. 
In 1790, he returned to this country — 
bearing with him, he believed, as high 
and honourable recommendations to the 
Court of Directors, as any gentleman ever 
possessed. In 1794, he became a candi- 
date for the direction, and succeeded in 
that object with unparalleled celerity ; for, 
he believed, but two months intervened 
between the publication of his advertise- 
ment and his election. One of the first 
acts performed by Mr. Grant, after he 
joined the executive body, was of very 
essential importance. Here he begged it 
to be understood, that nothing was farther 
from his intention than to introduce any 
topic which could tend to divide the 
Court — to revive animosities which had 
been long since extinguished, or to inter- 
rupt that unanimity, which, he hoped, 
would prevail on this occasion ; but cer- 
tainly he felt it right to state, that Mr. 
Grant had signalized himself very much 
indeed on a question of vital importance 
to the interests Company, shortly after he 
became a Director. He alluded to what 
was called “ the shipping question.” As 
a Proprietor of East-India Stock, he had 
a right to hold his own opinion on that 
subject, and publicly to state it. His 
opinion then was, that the system of open 
competition, which was then established 
by the efforts of Mr. Grant, had been of 
incalculable benefit to the East-India 
Company. ( Hear / ) He detracted no- 
thing from the merits of those Directors 
who took an active part in the discussions 
on that question : he knew perfectly well 
that the proposed alteration was supported 
by many able and intelligent men, some 
of whom he now saw before him. But 
he could state, with perfect truth., that it 
was a subject which lay very near Mr. 
Grant’s heart; and he knew, from private 
conversations he had had with him, that 
he used the most extraordinary efforts to 
lay the basis of that system which at pre- 
sent happily prevailed and flourished. 
( Hear / ) In 1797, on the appointment 
of the Marquess Wellesley to the high 
situation which he afterwards filled with 
such consummate talent, a nobleman. 
Lord Melville, then at the head of the 
Board of Control, offered Mr. Grant an 
exalted and important post, that of Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, if he would 


return to India. But the love of money, 
he could say from personal knowledge, 
never actuated Mr. Grant. It was true, 
he did not amass that great wealth, which 
many gentlemen, having similar oppor- 
tunities, would have acquired in India, 
But still he declined the offer, because 
he thought that he would have more power 
to serve the Company at home, than he 
was likely to acquire by accepting any 
situation abroad. He might here remark 
of Lord Melville, whatever might have 
been his political faults or virtues, that 
there never was a man more sincerely A 
friend to India than he was ; and he there- 
fore had a right to assume, that the selec- 
tion of Mr. Grant to fill so high and im- 
portant an office, by that noble Lord, 
was the greatest honour that could be 
bestowed on him, and the greatest com- 
pliment that could be paid to his talents 
and integrity. Another transaction oc- 
curred, about two years afterwards, in 
which Mr. Grant had a very considerable 
share, and which placed his character in 
the strongest and most honourable point 
of view ; he alluded to an inquiry insti- 
tuted into certain abuses of the patronage 
of the Company. Mr. Grant was him- 
self, on that occasion, most prominent in 
his exertions most ardent in his zeal, and 
most anxious in his solicitude to promote 
inquiry; inquiry, which, when properly 
conducted, never did harm, but always 
produced good. ( Hear ! ) In 1 803, he 
was first elected Chairman, or Deputy- 
Chairman. The situation of Chairman, 
by the bye, he filled three several times. 
Now he thought it was impossible to sup- 
pose, that any person would be selected 
by the Court of Directors to hold that 
high and responsible situation, if he did 
not possess their perfect confidence. His 
being placed in the Chair, on three several 
occasions, was a convincing proof that he 
possessed their confidence in an eminent 
degree. ( Hear ! ) There was another 

point on which he thought it neccessary 
to offer a few observations : it related to 
a matter which was a particular object of 
Mr. Grant’s consideration. The subject 
was one on which he knew various opi- 
nions were held in that Court — at least he 
had been led to believe so. He meant 
the institution of a seminary for the educa- 
tion of the Company’s civil servants, (//ear/) 
He entertained, on the topic of edu- 
cation in general, very strong opinions— 
opinions which he never could he induced 
to abandon ; he thought that education 
was every thing to mankind— it was the 
only hope of man ; and he trusted the 
day would soon arrive when every man 
would partake of the blessings of a moral 
and religious education, by which, in his 
progress through life, he would so guide 
and regulate his conduct here, as to en- 
sure his everlasting happiness hereafter. 
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{ Hear / ) It was the great foundation on 
which they had to rest for the extension 
of happiness — it was to that they were 
indebted for all the good they had re- 
ceived, and to it they must look for an 
increase of those blessings which they 
now enjoyed. ( Hear ! ) He, therefore, 
for one, feeling thus strongly on the sub- 
ject, always had considered the sound 
education of young men, who were to 
possess power hereafter — and that power 
of no ordinary description — as deeply im- 
portant. Mr. Grant, he believed, was the 
author of the existing institution : lie la- 
boured earnestly in forming it, and laid 
the basis on which it was now fixed. Sure 
he was, that their Indian territories could 
never be well managed, unless those who 
went out there for the purposes of go- 
vernment were well grounded, not mere- 
ly in the necessary scholastic knowledge, 
but in solid moral principle — (Hear ! ) — 
and, holding that opinion, he felt that 
that species of education could be much 
better imparted here, than it could be 
communicated in Asia. If he were called 
on to state what was the particular service 
of Mr. Grant which stood most promi- 
nent — what was the act which gave to him 
and to the Court of Directors the strongest 
claim to the gratitude of the Company — 
he should at once say, that it was the 
establishment of a system of education, 
in 'this country, for their civil servants. 
He, however, gave no opinion on the 
present system, as pursued at the College, 
with which he was not acquainted ; it 
might be perfect — it might he otherwise. 
But this lie wrnuld say, that if the College 
were free from fault, it was the only 
seminary in the kingdom that was so. 
He could not be contradicted when lie 
said, that the activity of Mr Grant, in 
forming this institution, was unceasing. 
He never, for a moment, lost sight of that 
object ; and it was, in a very great degree, 
created by his industry and perseverance. 
On another occasion Mr. Grant conducted 
himself in a manner which was exceed- 
ingly beneficial to the Company. No 
man had a more distinct recollection of 
the transaction to which he now alluded 
than he himself had ; because, he well 
remembered his own conduct in Parlia- 
.rnent, in 1807 or 1808, when the Company 
were under the necessity of applying to 
the Legislature for relief. Long debates 
ensued on that occasion — and certainly he 
could say, with the most perfect truth, 
that the real champion of the Company, 
the man who fought their battles with 
energy and success, was Mr. Grant. ( Hear, 
hear / J Accounts of very great impor- 
tance, it would be remembered, were then 
laid before the House : those accounts 
were drawn up, he believed, by Mr. Grant’s 
own hand — but most certainly under his 
immediate superinten dance and direction. 


The success of the application depended 
on him. He well recollected, that Mr. 
Grant stated, with great confidence, that 
the difficulties of the Company were 
merely temporary : a statement which sub- 
sequent events had proved completely 
true. In 1798 and 1799, another inquiry 
took place into the abuse of patronage. 
On that occasion, a motion was made in 
Parliament, by an Hen. Gentleman, a 
relation of his own. Mr. Grant seconded 
that motion in a long and able speech, 
in which he expressed himself most 
anxious for the fullest investigation and 
inquiry. The fullest investigation and 
inquiry did take place ; and, looking 
to the whole of that transaction, he 
thought they were very much indebted 
to Mr. Grant, and aKo to the Court of 
Diiectors, for the anxiety which they evi- 
dently felt to protect the interests of the 
Company. There was another instance, 
also, in which Mr. Grant laboured with 
unwearied zeal and assiduity, and in 
which his labours were more conducive to 
the interests of the Company, than, per- 
haps, they had been on any other occasion. 
It would be easily anticipated, that he 
adverted to the long and important nego- 
tiations, which were carried on between 
the Government and the Company, rela- 
tive to that complex and difficult question, 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter. 
On that occasion, Mr. Grant laboured 
with the utmost energy and earnestness. 
The most entire, the most animated praise 
might be bestowed on his exertions at that 
period, w ithout disparagement to any per- 
son. His extensive knowledge of India 
afFairs, his perfect acquaintance with the 
true interests of the Company, enabled 
him to bring, in aid of his arguments, a 
force and power of illustration, which 
no other man possessed. He (Mr. Smith) 
distinctly recollected the debates on the 
subject; and he was confident there was 
no proprietor who then heard him, who 
was not of opinion that Mr. Grant 
did, on that occasion, most ably, most 
honourably, and most faithfully discharge 
his duty. ( Hear ! hear ! ) There were two 
or three other points on which he wished 
to say a few words ; but he was most 
desirous that he should not be misunder- 
stood ; because, though no man living 
could exceed him in sincere respect for the 
character of that excellent individual, Mr. 
Grant, still he did not stand there to con- 
tend that he was always right in the view's 
he took of India afFairs. In clearness and 
purity of character, and in sincere honesty 
of intention, Mr. Grant, he believed, had 
no superior ; and seldom, if ever, a su- 
perior in ability of execution ; but he did 
not mean to say, that he had taken a correct 
and accurate view' of certain disputed 
points. He (Mr. Smith) delivered his 
opinion with candour ; perhaps without 
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much knowledge, but certainly not with- 
out an inquiry into facts. On all occa- 
sions in which the interest of the Com- 
pany was concerned, Mr. Grant displayed 
great zeal ; but there was one occasion 
on which he exerted himself with particu- 
lar zeal and energy. He did not agree 
with Mr. Grant as to the accuracy of the 
course he then pursued. He had a right, 
however, to take the warm exertions of Mr. 
Grant on that occasion into the service of 
his motion, because his conduct evinced, 
in a very great degree, that watchful jea- 
lousy of the Company’s rights which he 
always cherished, and that bold determina- 
tion to support them, under all circum- 
stances, which he constantly displayed — 
qualities, of which no man who knew' him 
could doubt his possession. That jealousy 
of the Company’s rights, and that unbend- 
ing determ inatiou to defend them, marked 
out Mr. Grant as one who was especially 
entitled to the honour which it was pro- 
posed to confer on his memory. Tile ques- 
tion to which he now alluded was that of 
“ opening the trade.” He (Mr. Smith) 
was one of those who considered it a great 
and important question. He was of 
opinion, that the nation at large had been 
benefited by the change which had been 
effected ; and he did not believe that the 
Company had suffered by it. — {Hear!) 
But, whether that opinion was correct or 
.erroneous, he could not easily forget the 
exertions of his deceased friend in oppo- 
sition to the measure. That opposition 
arose from an apprehension, that the pro- 
jected alteration w ould be injurious to the 
Company. The jealousy with which he 
viewed whatever affected their rights and 
interests, perhaps that high zeal which he 
always exerted in their service, and those 
warm feelings for their welfare which he had 
ever cherished, might have carried him be- 
yond a just and prudent bound : but still, 
he must ever respect the purity of Iris inten- 
tions, and the zeal and talent which always 
distinguished his efforts, although he might 
be obliged to differ from him occasionally. 
There were other points connected with 
the public life of Mr. Grant on which he 
might touch, but he was un wiling to al- 
lude to any one circumstance on which 
much difference of opinion w as likely to 
arise. In examining his public conduct, 
there was but one other point, with respect 
to the policy of which he (Mr. Smith) 
entertained even a doubt. With those two 
exceptions, he, for his own part, believed 
that iVIr. Grant s \iews were all perfectly 
correct. With respect to the alteration 
in the shipping system of the Company, a 
matter of momentous importance, it 
should ever be borne in mind, that it was 
not effected until after Mr. Grant became 
a Director, in 1794. He also possessed 
other merits, to which he was obliged to 
allude very briefly. They all knew, he 


at least well knew, that no man had a 
more ready pen, or a more fertile mind, 
than Mr. Grant ; and he was not saying 
too much when he asserted, that many of 
the papers, so ably draw n up, which issued 
from the Court of Directors, emanated, 
if not entirely, certainly in a great degree, 
from his pen. He lived, as it were, with 
the idea of the Company in his heart ; to 
use a common, but an expressive phrase, 
it appeared to be engraven on his heart. 
Their interests, their advantage* - , were the 
constant object of his exertions through 
life. .He believed, that an honester man 
never sat in the Court of Directors. The 
purity of his heart, and the integrity of 
his life were, he believed, never exceeded 
— so help him God ! ( Hear / ) He now 

begged leave to say a few words on the 
principle of the measure he had stood for- 
ward to advocate. He was anxious to be 
beard on that point, because he understood 
some objections would be made to it ; 
none, lie was sure, could be advanced 
against its application. The idea of this 
laudatory tribute to the memory of a de- 
ceased Director originated with one or 
two very respectable gentlemen, indi- 
viduals for whom he felt the highest 
esteem ; and, as he felt very strongly in- 
deed on the subject, he hoped for t lie indul- 
gence of the Court for a few minutes, whilst 
he expressed his sentiments in support of 
the principle of the measure. In explain- 
ing what he meant, lie would lie permit- 
ted to remark, that there existed in this- 
country a power, neither legislative, nor 
judicial, nor monarchical ; and yet, para- 
doxical as it might appear, of paramount 
weight and influence with them all. That 
power was called public ojunion ! When 
lie considered that great, that magnificent 
feature in the British character, he was 
filled with emotions of delight; for he 
felt, that so long as public opinion pos- 
sessed the pow'er which it now possessed, 
so long would Great Britain stand pre- 
eminent, the envy and admiration of man- 
kind. But he wished to point out to the 
Court the effect of That public opinion, 
when directed to the purposes of public 
censure, anil levelled against those indi- 
viduals whose crimes and misdeeds had 
deserved the punishment. The man who 
plunged himself into infamy, who her 
trayed his trust, who preferred his own 
interest to the interest of his country, was 
crushed to atoms by its colossal weight. 
\\ here could he hide his head ? Solitude 
could not shelter him-— for the sense of 
public scorn would pursue him there, .and 
convert existence into protracted misery. 
Could he mix with the w orld ? No. The 
consciousness of his degradation would 
prevent him from enduring the presence of 
his feilow creatures. He did not exagge- 
rate : this was no more than truth. Every 
day proved that the picture was not ideal. 
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Now, if such were the rigorous nature of 
this punishment, if such were the unspar- 
ing severity of the public voice, where 
crime was detected and exposed to view, 
was it fair, just, or right, to withhold from 
virtue, fidelity, and talent, its fitting and 
appropriate reward ? No : on the contrary, 
it was equally unjust, ungenerous, and im- 
politic. {Hear, hear !) It was the most 
certain way to destroy the greatest incen- 
tive to good conduct and disinterested 
action; {Heart) and sorry should he be, 
if that Court, in imitation of some of the 
ancient republics, should say of such a man 
as Mr. Grant, “ He has done his duty— he 
has had his share of patronage and import- 
ance — let his friends console themselves 
with that reflection— we can do nothing 
more !** Such a principle was most unsafe, 
it was also most impolitic. {Heart) It 
was disrespectful towards the dead, and 
disheartening towards the living, since 
it tended to paralyze the efforts of ener- 
getic and honourable minds, to whom pre- 
sent interest appeared as nothing when 
compared with future fame. The maxim 
of the East-India Company had always 
been, to grant the reward of merit when- 
ever it was due, and on that ground he 
defended the principle of the motion which 
he was about to propose to the Court. He 
might, and perhaps would be told, that it 
would constitute a precedent from which 
bad effects might be apprehended. He 
would only say, that when any Director 
was called away in the course of nature, 
he would be the first man in that Court 
to hear testimony to his merits, in anv 


ceived to be the most simple, the most na- 
tural, and the most respectful mode of tes- 
tifying the esteem in which they had long 
held him ; it w r otild be at once analogous 
to the purity of his life and to the piety of 
his character. {Hear, hear t) Appealing 
to the imagination of the Court, he would 
say, that, if Mr. Grant were now to rise 
from the grave, and to give an opinion on 
this subject, he would say, that the erection 
of a monument in a Christian church was 
the most natural and appropriate mode of 
showing their respect for his memory. 
{Hear t) He begged pardon for obtrud- 
ing so long on the Court. He had now 
said all he meant to say, all that he felt it 
necessary to say on this affecting occasion. 
This being the first time he ever had the 
honour of addressing that Court, he was 
unwilling to exhaust their patience ; he 
should, therefore, with their permission, 
move, 

“ That this Court, taking into considera- 
tion the great ability, inflexible integrity, 
and unremitting attention, displayed by 
the late Charles Grant, Esq., during a 
period of nearly thirty years that he was a 
Member of the Executive Body, after 
seventeen years of distinguished service in 
India ; and the many important benefits the 
Company have derived from his counsels 
and experience ; from his constant and 
strenuous endeavours, in Parliament, and 
elsewhere, to preserve unimpaired their 
rights and privileges, and to improve the 
condition of the vast population under their 
rule; desire to record their deep sense of 
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very unprofitably, if he were to attempt to 
follow him in descanting on those merits 
and services, which he had so plainly and 
so emphatically pointed out: if he were 
even so inclined, he felt himself incompe- 
tent to the task ; but, in truth, such an 
exertion was entirely unnecessary ; how- 
ever, in seconding the resolution which 
had been just read from the chair, he 
should beg leave to offer a very few ob- 
servations. It was his lot to be opposed 
to Mr. Grant on a very important question, 
which had been already alluded to by his 
Hon. Friend near him. Eut, he certainly 
never rose to oppose that venerable Direc- 
tor on the question adverted to, without 
feeling most sensibly his own inferiority, 
and acknowledging the great power and 
ability of his opponent : such were his 
sentiments, and he must frankly state 
them. Mr. Grant was a man of whom it 
might justly be said, that the more one 
knew of him the more he admired him. 
During his (Mr. Grant’s) residence in 
India, he did not see so much of 
Mr. Grant as he afterwards did ; but he 
had always, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, expressed his high admiration of his 
talents and eloquence, on every occasion 
when he offered himself to the notice of 
the House of Commons, or of that Court. 
It might be observed, that he had an op- 
portunity, subsequently, of forming a more 
clear idea of him and of his conduct than 
he originally had. He had had opportu- 
nities of conversing with him within the 
very walls of that Court ; and he must 
say that, ou all occasions, he was most 
accessible, and most ready to pay attention 
to every observation he (Sir Charles) had 
to offer, on questions either of a public or 
of a private nature. Though his expecta- 
tions might be disappointed, be certainly 
never left Mr. Grant with a dissatisfied 
feeling; he was, without exception, the 
most sincere, candid, downright man he 
ever met with. He would not utter ex- 
pressions of favourable intentions on any 
subject if he did not really mean them. 
If his opinion were favourable to a case, 
he would frankly avow it ; and he would, 
at the same time, state those objections 
that might arise to it in the course of dis- 
cussion : on such occasions, he always did 
more than he promised. No man, he 
believed, could say, that Mr. Grant had 
disappointed him in any thing which he 
had ever promised ; he was, it was said, 
most rigidly severe in enforcing the due 
performance of all duties ; it was, how- 
ever, a just degree of severity he exer- 
cised ;-~he wished to reward every man 
according to his merits, and therefore he 
encouraged the zealous and active; but 
those of a contrary disposition found no 
favour with him. That was the principle 
on which be acted ; and, though it called 
down on him, on some occasions, the im- 


putation of severity, yet no man had in 
reality a more feeling heart than he pos- 
sessed, and no man felt more acutely 
than he did when he was obliged to have 
recourse to severity. He (Sir Charles) 
had opportunities of witnessing Mr. Grant's 
most feeling and benevolent disposition ; 
not in regard to ordinary charitable contri- 
butions, but with reference to the distri- 
bution of his patronage : that circumstance 
was, he believed, well known aud under- 
stood the knowledge of the fact was not 
confined to him ; he could appeal to 
the widows and orphans, who had bene- 
fited by Mr. Grant’s benevolent dispo- 
sition. He was afraid there were many 
who, at that moment most severely felt his 
loss ; some he was sure there were to 
whom Mr. Grant’s promise had been 
pledged. Upon the whole he would say, 
that in every point of view, Mr. Grant 
was a most excellent man. To repeat 
the sentiment, though not the words of his 
Hon. Friend, he firmly believed him to 
have been 

44 An honest man— the noblest work ol God.” 

Mr. Elphinstone said he felt himself 
called on to say, that he could not but 
consider this as a very invidious and 
injudicious motion. Let them look to 
the inconvenience which would un- 
avoidably be created if this proposition 
were carried. If it were adopted, he 
would ask, how many more motions of 
the same nature were they likely to have 
brought before them? — {Hear!) If their 
predecessors, who appeared to be wiser in 
this respect than those who were favour- 
able to the motion, had acted upon the 
principle now contended for, they should, 
at the present day, have every church 
within twenty miles of London filled 
with mural monuments, erected to the 
memory of deceased Directors. — {Hear!) 
This Company had existed above a 
hundred years, and during that period 
it was only natural to suppose that there 
had been a series of able, intelligent, and 
upright servants ; yet there were no 
statues— no monuments erected to per- 
petuate the talents and virtues of any of 
those gentlemen. Their predecessors, he 
was atraid, were wiser on this point than 
they seemed to be, for their predecessors 
saw clearly the inconvenience they would 
bring on themselves if they once began 
raising monuments ; and, like prudent 
men, they abstained from such an un- 
necessary proceeding. He had sat in the 
Court of Directors, by the favour of the 
I roprittors, for thirty-six years ; he had 
in that time seen many able and honour- 
able servants, as well as his deceased 
friend, and he could not consent that 
such a distinction should be made in his 
case alone. Let the Court consider 
whether it w r as not casting a reflection on 
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themselves; — whether it was not leaving 
them open to the imputation of having 
neglected the merits of many excellent 
servants ? It had always been considered 
a very great honour to receive a vote of 
thanks from that Court ; and that honour 
was never bestowed except for some special 
service : but the Hon. mover founded his 
proposition on a series of general service, 
not on any one substantive act. First, he 
adverted to the favourable opinion which 
Marquess Cornwallis entertained of Mr. 
Grant. He was, doubtless, a most ho- 
nourable nobleman ; but was his favoura- 
ble opinion any reason for coming to such 
a vote as was now called for? They were 
told, that he always spoke of “ honest 
Charles Grant.’* Was honesty, then, so 
very uncommon a thing, that it was to he 
made the foundation of a motion like the 
present? — {Hear!) He believed the de- 
signation of “ honest” was most justly 
due to every member of the Court of 
Directors — {Hear!) Indeed, they had a 
right to believe that all men were honest 
until they were convinced of the conti ary. 
No ground whatever had been advanced 
in this instance, which should induce them 
to erect a monument. Special services, 
and those of the highest Older, ought alone 
to command such a mark of distinction. 
Let the Court reflect on the principle by 
which they had been heretofore guided in 
decreeing this extraordinary honour. By 
whose statues were they surrounded in 
that Court? They saw the statues of 
Lord Clive, of General Lawrence, of Ad- 
miral Pocoeke : they were appropriately 
placed in that room. And why ? be- 
cause those whom they represented were 
the very men who had acquired, defended, 
and consolidated their Indian territories. 
There was also the statue of Lord Corn- 
wallis, whose well-known merits, whose 
long and honourable services, warranted 
the proud distinction. And last, though 
not least, was the statue of Warien Hast* 
ings, which had been recently placed in 
that room. None could deny that the 
Company owed this tribute to the me- 
mory of Mr. Hastings. He had been 
placed in a situation the most arduous, 
the most difficult. He had been entrusted 
with power when the Company’s best 
interests, nay, when their very exis- 
tence was at stake. He had performed 
services, which, no more than his un- 
merited sufferings, could ever be forgot- 
ten, Ke richly deserved the honour which 
had been conferred on his memory. Now 
where, he would ask, was the comparison 
between the labours of an East-India Di- 
rector and the exertions of any of these 
great men ? Where was the comparison 
to be found ? Where could it be drawn ? 
He, for his own part, knew not. In the 
instances he had quoted, the claim to this 
high honour rested invariably on some 
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special service. But where were they to 
seek for the special service of his honour- 
able friend deceased? He hoped the 
Hon. Proprietor who brought forward the 
motion would again turn the subject in 
bis mind; he would then perceive that 
an East-India Director never could, in 
that capacity, perform special service ; 
he was but one of a co-equal and co- 
ordinate body, all directing their efforts to 
the same end. It was true that some 
might put their shoulder to the wheel 
with greater force than others • but still 
it was a joint exertion — all were aiding in 
giving motion to the machine. — {Hear!) 
Now no man, not even the Hon. Pro- 
prietor who had brought forward the mo- 
tion, could possibly entertain a greater 
regard or esteem for Mr. Grant than be 
did. It was true their opinions differed 
on some questions : but that was no reason 
for withholding from him that honest re- 
spect, which the whole tenor of his life 
deserved. He could not, however, sup- 
port this motion merely because he 
esteemed Mr. Grant: private feeling was 
not a fit basis for such a proceeding as this. 
He should oppose the proposition to the, 
utmost of his power ; because he viewed it 
as most unwise, inconsiderate, invidious, 
and injudicious. It would, if carried, 
give rise to a great deal of trouble and in- 
convenience, and would be the means of 
creating much unpleasant discussion in 
that Court, Gentlemen might hereafter, 
if the motion were successful, be placed 
in a most painful and invidious situation. 
He knew that he ran the risk of being 
blamed for expressing those sentiments; 
but he could look censure boldly in the 
face, when be felt that he was discharging 
a conscientious duty. He would not yield 
to any man in regard for Mr. Grant— but 
he could not bring himself to vote for this 
motion, when he knew that the services of 
others, in no wise inferior to those per- 
formed by that gentleman, had been suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed. At that very 
moment he saw sitting in the Court an 
older Director than Mr. Grant was ; and 
he also observed another, who might al- 
most be said to have done special service. 
Now, if they voted this statue or monu- 
ment to Mr. Grant, they could not, in 
conscience, refuse the same honour to 
those individuals. 

Mr. S. Dixon. — u Some time hence, I 
hope.” — {Order! Order!) 

Mr. Elphinstone continued.— He did 
not wish to part with any of his friends — 
for very good reasons. Perhaps he him- 
self might be the first to quit the scene. 
However, so long as he remained, he 
would perform his duty in the best man- 
ner he could. For the Hon. Gentleman, 
who brought forward the motion he had 
a very great respect, but he felt the utmost 
repugnance to hi* proposition, and he 
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earnestly requested him to drop it. Let 
him consider the inconvenience which 
might flow from it hereafter. If he did, 
perhaps he would be inclined to give it up ; 
if not, the Court ought to reject it, and 
he for one would meet it with his nega- 
tive. The object which the Hon. Mover 
bad in view, might be effected just as well 
without at all committing the Company. 
In the same newspaper which contained 
the requisition, he saw an advertisement 
from the first lawyers in the country, cal- 
ling a meeting to consider of a measure 
very similar to that which now engaged 
their attention. He wished that the friends 
of Mr. Grant had been called together in the 
same manner. — {Hear!) The meeting to 
which he alluded had been convened to 
consider of the propriety of erecting a mo- 
nument to the memory of the late Lord 
Erskine — a name which would be dear to 
Englishmen so long as the love of na- 
tional liberty existed in this country. At 
that meeting all the friends and admirers 
of Lord Erskine were invited to attend, 
and it was in their power to propose any 
motion they might deem proper. The 
Qpuntry might have been called upon to 
raise a monument in honour of that Noble 
Lord, hut his friends voluntarily imposed 
that duty on themselves. Why did not the 
gentlemen with whom the present propo- 
sition originated, call together the friends 
of Mr. Grant?— {Hear!) Had such a 
meeting been convened, as good a monu- 
ment would have been raised as any that 
could be voted by the Court. By taking 
that course, they would have done more 
in honour of Mr. Grant, than by calling 
on. that Court for an application of the 
Company’s funds: because, although he 
admitted that the Court was numerously 
and respectably attended, yet he must ob- 
serve that the Proprietors present, who 
were called on to decide for the whole 
body, did not constitute a tenth, nay, he 
might more correctly say, not a hun- 
dredth part of this great Company. Would 
gentlemen, then, without bringing for- 
ward some special service, without stating 
some strong ground that would satisfy the 
absent Proprietors, call on the present 
Court to bind the entire Company by a 
comparatively small number of votes? 
Those who introduced, and who supported 
the motion, ought to state some special 
service, that would satisfy all parties ; it 
was incumbent on them to do so. He 
would not detain the Court longer. He 
was not, he never had been, a public 
speaker ; if he were, he would have said 
a great deal more against the motion than 
the Hon. Mover had advanced in favour 
of it — much as he had said, and well as he 
bad said it. He now called upon the 
Court to weigh this proposition well — to 
view it in all its bearings— and then to 
decide whether it was not calculated to 


produce very great inconvenience (to use 
the mildest term) at a future period ? — 

( Hear! ) If it were, they ought certainly 
to reject it. 

Mr. Hume said he was glad the Hon, 
Director had preceded him in the debate, 
since he had rendered it unnecessary for 
him to make some of the observations 
which he had intended to offer to the 
Court. He could assure his Hon. Friends 
that, in the course of the remarks which 
might fall from him, he was exceedingly 
anxious not to use a single expression 
derogating from that respect which they 
wished to pay to the character of the late 
Mr. Grant, or w r hich Could, in the smallest 
degree, hurt the feelings of any individual ; 
hut as a member of that Court, he had a 
much wider range of circumstances to 
consider, than the gentlemen who brought 
forward the motion seemed to be aware 
of. In the discharge of his duty, he could 
not overlook matters of general impor- 
tance, for the mere purpose of voting a 
mark of respect to any individual, how- 
ever highly he might regard him ; if, in 
doing so, he deviated from established 
practice. And here he must say, that his 
Hon. Friends had not given sufficient 
weight to that particular point, namely, 
what the usurl practice had been ; a cir- 
cumstance which ought never to he over- 
looked in great public bodies. It was 
incumbent on that Court, as the Hon. 
Director had stated, to examine what the 
practice was during the last century, on 
similar occasions. When they turned to 
their records, and found not a single in- 
stance where an honour of this kind was 
conferred on a Director, it was the duty of 
those who supported the present motion, 
to lay before the Court, in a clear and in- 
telligible form, the specific grounds that 
ought to induce the proprietors to trenchf 
upon long-established practice. It was a 
w’ell-known maxim of great bodies of this 
kind, and had been enforced over and over 
again by gentlemen in that Court, that 
they ought not hastily or unadvisedly to 
innovate when things were going on well. 
They ought to consider maturely, not only 
what the immediate effect of the innovation 
now proposed might be, but they oughtalso 
to consider it with reference to all subsequent 
motions of a similar nature, for which it 
might ftirnish a precedent. It was equally 
beneficial to the interests of the public and: 
to those of the Company (for he con- 
sidered their interests to he united), that 
the duties of every Director should he 
properly performed. It was to be pre- 
sumed, that they were so performed by all 
those who were honoured with a seat in 
the direction ; when, therefore, an unusual 
mark of respect was claimed on behalf of 
one of that body, it was fitting that some 
special reason should t-* assigned for it. In 
bringing forward a motion, of this kind, in 
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asserting aught about the character of any 
person such as the late Mr. Grant, for the 
purpose of inducing the Court to accede 
to the proposition, care ought to be taken 
not to state more than what the conduct of 
the individual would fully verify. He 
thought it was as improper, in a public 
point of view, to exaggerate a man’s 
praise, as it was to endeavour by unjust 
censure to detract from his merits. The 
gentlemen who brought this motion before 
the Court, attempted to innovate and to 
break through a rule which had been long 
observed ; and he would shew that the 
Hon. Mover, \\ ho w isbed to establish this 
precedent, had altogether mistaken the 
nature of the claims which the late Di- 
rector had on that Couit. Whenever 
posthumous honours were bestowed on 
any member of a corporate body or com- 
munity, if those honours were granted at 
the expense of others ; if the individual 
selected were lifted above his proper level, 
it became an act of injustice It was not 
merely an act of injustice to the deceased, 
it was unjust also to the living. Now, if 
he proved to the Court, that they were 
about to bestow on the late Mr. Grant 
honours which none of his predecessors, 
though equal to him in talent and inte- 
grity, had ever received; if lie shewed that 
no sufficient grounds were substantiated 
for so novel a proceeding ; then, he thought, 
he had a right to demand of the Court, if 
not the total rejection of the motion, at 
least, that they would take a little time to 
consider the subject before they established 
a precedent of this nature. The Hon. 
Director had most properly confined him- 
self to certain gcneial remarks, a..d he 
trusted they would have all the weight 
which their importance desei \ed. He was 
sure, that those who reflected on the si- 
tuation in which that Court would be 
placed, if the resolution were passed this 
day ; who considered the inconvenience 
which would arise from the efforts of per- 
sons attempting to secure similar honours 
for their friends, according as their influ- 
ence prevailed amongst the Directors ; 
would at once perceive that it was impolitic 
and injudicious. The Hon. Director had, 
if any thing, under-rated the danger which 
might be apprehended from the success of 
this motion, which he (Mr. Ilume) ear- 
nestly entreated them not to sanction. If a 
meeting of proprietors had been previously 
called, to consider the expediency and 
propriety of having such a proposition 
brought forward formally in that Court, 
as was often done, they should have 
escaped those unpleasant feelings, which 
must be experienced, on the one hand, by 
individuals whose object might be thwart- 
ed ; and, on the other, by those w ho w ere 
obliged, in the discharge of a public duty, 
to make remarks and observations which 
they would willingly have avoided. It 
Asiatic Journ. — No. U7- 


was now for the Court to consider, since, 
unfortunately, the subject was introduced 
to their notice, whether any and what 
distinct grounds could be laid in support 
of this claim ; it being always borne in 
mind, ihat an entire century had passed, 
and no such honour had been granted 
during that time to any Director. He 
must contend, how ever, great as the merits 
of Mr. Giant might be (and he believed 
that gentleman had performed his duty to 
the best of his ability, zealously and faith- 
fully ; he would give his fiiends the 
utmost benefit of that declaration, and 
they could ask no more), still he must con- 
tend, that there was nothing in his case 
which called for a peculiar distinction. If 
they conceded this honour to one, would it 
not stamp all those to whom the like 
honour was denied, a* inferior, and not 
worthy of such a maik of respect? That 
was tiie principle he, in the first instance, 
wished to impress on the Couit; and he 
would now proceed to show, that the 
grounds for th.s motion were wholly un- 
tenable. If they must object to the pro- 
position, unless strong grounds were ad- 
vanced in its favour, and if he proved that 
no such grounds existed, then he thought 
the Court ought to reject a motion, which, 
if cjirled, would form a most dangerous 
precedent. He had noted very par- 
ticulai ly the various grounds on which 
his lion. Fiiend supported his motion, 
and lie would examine them in detail. — 
The tii st was, the personal esteem which 
Lord Cornwallis manifested towaicU 
Mr. Grant ; surely his Hon. Friend 
could not expect, because 31 r. Grant was 
well considered and highly valued by 
Lord Cornwallis, that they should admit 
that circumstance as any ground for 
erecting a monument. If that were to 
be allowed, he had only to turn over the 
page, containing the names of those who 
had served them in India, and he could 
point out, not one, blit fifty gentlemen, 
who had received more high commenda- 
tion than Mr. Grant ever received there, 
fertile seiviccs which they had rendered 
both to the Company and the country, 
whose interests he conceived to be insepa- 
rable. Not one of those numerous com- 
mendations hid, however, been brought 
forward, on any occasion, as a reason for 
erecting a monument to the individual on 
whom it had been bestowed. The next 
point related to the shipping question . — 
now, his Hon Friend had altogether 
in F h presented (not, he was sure, in- 
tentionally) the proc edings which took 
place with respect to the shipping affairs 
of the Company ; and he proves that the 
Court of Directors never thought Mr. 
Grant was entitled to any special notice 
for his conduct on that occasion. The 
persons who chiefly exerted themselves, 
were particularly po nted out by the votes 
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of thanks in that Court ; they were spe- 
cially named, while Mr. Grant was not 
mentioned ; his exertions did not appear 
to the general body to call for even a\ote 
of thanks, much less to deserve a monu- 
ment. {Hear!) His Hon. Friend ap- 
peared to have forgotten the history of the 
reform in the shipping department ; he 
seemed to think that Mr. Grant was the 
person who, in 1794, brought about that 
important and beneficial change, for im- 
portant and beneficial he admitted that it 
was ; but his Hon. Friend would see, by 
papers on their table, that, had the altera- 
tion taken place when it was first proposed, 
a saving of 10, 200, OCX)/, would have been 
effected in freight alone, between that 
period and the year 1790. Now, if those 
proceedings took place without the late 
Mr. Grant’s having any thing to do w ith 
them, his friends certainly had no right to 
come forward, and refer to them as a 
ground for agreeing to the proposed ho- 
nour : on that head he had no claim what- 
ever. The shipping concerns of the Com- 
pany first excited attention in 1773 ; an 
inquiry took place before a secret com- 
mittee, at the instance of Mr. Dundas, and 
great abuses were found to exist. In 1781, 
such was the combination anil co-operation 
amongst the ship-owners, that the Com- 
pany were compelled to give whatever 
freight they were pleaded to demand, and 
the attention of Parliament was again 
called to the subject. In 1786, an lion. 
Proprietor, Mr. Anthony Crougli, who, 
he believed, was still living, demonstrated 
that an immense saving might be made 
in their freightage if the combination weic 
resisted, and he ofr’ued to supply all the 
shipping they might require, at onc-half or 
one-third of the rate they were then paying. 
They might deem the alteration to have 
commenced from that period. In 1790, 
the calculation of what might have been 
saved in freight, to which he had alluded, 

- was laid on their table ; it was the work 
of an Hon. Member, now no more, the 
late Sir David Scott ; he had directed 
his attention particularly to the subject, 
and he obtained a very poor return for his 
labours. In 1791, his learned friend, Mr. 
Randle Jackson, submitted a motion to 
that Court, which was the first effectual 
attempt to keep down the demands of the 
shipping interest ; his learned friend 
moved for the printing of all the shipping 
transactions of the Company. He suc- 
ceeded in his object, and the papers which 
were printed disclosed to the public a 
scene of unparalleled extravagance. He 
did not mean to cast any blame on the 
ship-owners; they had a right to retain 
their monopoly as long as they could and 
to make as much of it as possible ; but he 
could not avoid censuring the Directors 
for submitting to it so long. Mr. Handle 
Jackson having had the papers printed, the 
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attention of the Company was necessarily 
directed to a thorough reform of the ship- 
ping system ; and he contended, that the 
success of his learned friend’s motion was 
the commencement of that reform, on. ac- 
count of which they were called on to 
erect a monument to the memory of the 
deceased Director. In 1792, Mr. Fyatt 
moved, and Mr. R. Jackson seconded a 
resolution, condemnatory of the mode m 
which the shipping affairs of the Company 
were conducted ; and it was surprising, 
considering the then state of the Court, 
that it was carried. In 1793, Mr. Dundas, 
then President of the Board of Controul, 
sent down a report to the Court of Di- 
rectors, recommending to their considera- 
tion a reform in the shipping system of the 
Company. A resolution was subsequently 
moved in that Court, setting forth “ that 
“ it is expedient for the Court of Direc- 
“ tors to engage, in future, as well for the 
“ building a.-, for the hiring of ships by 
“ public contract.” This was lost at that 
time ; but in a few months afterw-ards the 
same motion was made and carried ; so 
that, long before Mr. Grant entered the 
Couit of Director**, the refornn d system 
had been fairly established. On the fourth 
of May 1793, that resolution was passed, 
and Mr. Grant did not become a Director 
until 179-1. lie was willing to admit, 
that Mr. Grant’s progress, in obtaining the 
direction, was much quicker than was 
usually the ease; but then it should be 
observed that theic was not then so much 
intrigue, so much party woik, as there was 
at present ( Hear ! hear!) Parties did 
not then unite to keep one man in the 
direction and another man out of it. {Hear ' 
hear!) Still, however, he believed that in- 
dividuals had since come in with as little 
trouble as Mr. Grant, theiefore this fotmed 
no ground for any pai titular mark of dis- 
tinction. lo return, however, to the ‘■hip- 
ping question : it was clear that, at the time 
when it was recently di -.cussed, and of 
course best understood, Mr. Grant was 
not con-sukred as entitled to the merit of 
the reform : it would be found, on refe- 
rence to their records, that on the 10th of 
March 1796, Loid Kinnaird, the father of 
his Hon. Friend (the Hon. D. Kinnaird), 
who took a w arm er interest in their proceed- 
ings than his lion. Friend (who, he hoped, 
would be more active in future) was ac- 
cii'.tomed to do, moved the thanks of that 
Court to Mr. John Fyatt, Mr. Randle 
Jackson, and Mr. Thomas Henchman, 
for their anxious zeal and perseverance, in 
‘ promoting a plan, w hich was of so much 
benefit to the interests of the Company.” 
He had alieady stated what was done be- 
fore Mr. Grant entered the direction ; and, 
two years after that event, this resolution of 
thanks was passed, and yet Mr. Grant was 
not mentioned in it ; two names only, 
these of Mr, Fyatt and Mr. Jackson, were 
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at first tt'mprized in that resolution; the 
name of Mr. Fyatt was added in that Court. 
Now, if Mr. Grant had stood, with respect 
to this question, in the situation which had 
been described as entitling him to claim a 
special mark of respect and approbation, 
would not some person have moved, when 
a vote of thanks was proposed to other 
gentlemen, ** that the name of Mr. Grant, 
who had taken such an active part in 
bringing about the refonu, should be 
added ?” A name was added in that Court, 
the name of Mr. Fvatt: this circum- 
stance was conclusive as to any claim of 
Mr. Grant with respect to the reform of 
the shipping department. He had shown 
.that, prior to 1794, Mr. Grant had nothing 
to do with it ; and when this resolution was 
passed, long after 1794, his name was 
not mentioned ; theie was here then 110 
ground on which to found the piesont 
motion, lie was at the same time willing 
to admit, lh it in the after proceedings 
an 1 disciiv.ions which took place — foi the 
ship-owners did not tile ea-llv — (ul‘>u^h) 
they fought to the v _ry last \u ) tugfi ) — 
the 1 ite Mr. Grant was an able arcuate 
a' d a.ly of Sir David Scott. He un- 
doubv-i’v liesei »cd ci edit for bis e\c:tIons, 
blit iie only deserved it in cor.nnon with 
othei*.; a .d, be would ask, whether so 
peculiar and deslinctive a mark ofie.pect, 
as that which was now called for, slunibt 
be founded on exertion-* whicli wc-ie made 
by others as well as by Mr. Grant ? The 
next point was the statement of his lion. 
Friend, that when the Marquess Wellesley 
went out to India, Mr Grant was ode red 
the si nation of Member of Council, which 
he declined. Now he did not at all doubt 
the good opinion which Lord Melville eli- 
te* tamed of Mr. Gr.uit, and which led him 
to select that gentleman for the office; but, 
as they did not know the i^asoas which 
induced Mr. Grant to refuse the appoint- 
ment, the mere circumstance of his refusal 
could not be received as a ground for 
acceding to this motion. Let his II 011 . 
Friend state the motives by which he was 
actuated, and then they could judge what 
weight ought to he attached to the fact. 
The fourth ground on which the* motion 
rested was the part Mr. Grant had taken 
in tiie discussions relative to the abuse ot 
patronage ; he believed he acted, on that 
occasion, as a sincere man ; he certainly 
did his duty, but he did no more than his 
duty, in checking those corrupt abuses ; 
but, he would ask, was Mr. Grant the 
first to move the business in that Court ? 
No : an Hon. Director, who was now pre- 
sent, brought the matter forwaid; he 
persevered in his endeavours so long as 
it w as necessary and no longer ; he felt, 
that when the business was exposed, and the 
system was at an end, there was no ne- 
cessity for cai lying on a persecution 
against individuals whose errors had 


Lcen sufficiently visited. Again, he would 
inquire whether Mr. Grant had set 
himself fiimly against all tho»e whose 
characters were implicated in this busi- 
ness ? The answer w as, that he had 
not. He (Mr. Hume) could name a 
Director at that period, who, when called 
on to answer, refused, on the ground 
that he was not obliged to criminate him- 
self; and jet, at the next ballot, that 
individual was supported by Mr. Giant, 
who signed the House-list which con- 
tained his name ; this was a most ex- 
traordinary fact, particulaily when it was 
recollected that Mr. Grant had, in the 
House of Commons, inveighed, in the 
strongest term*-, against those corrupt 
practices: lie thercfoie contended, that, 
with respect to the question of patronage, 
no claim had been established. The next 
ground of approbation, he confessed, sur- 
prised him extiemely; it was, that Mr. 
Grant bad supported to the utmost of bis 
power the formation of the College at 
I Ini lev bury. lie knew Mi\ Grant Lad 
done so; but were there no persons in 
t. at Comt acquainted with the motives 
which influenced his conduct? Who was 
the originator of a system of education 
in India? lly whom was education first 
piomolcd and fostereiHliere ? Unquestion- 
ably by the Marquess Wellesley. And 
with what view was Hailey bury College 
established i It was set up in opposition 
to the College at Foit William. (Hear! 
hear / j The fact was well known — it 
was set up decidedly and notoriously to 
put down the establishment in India, in 
consequence, it was alleged, of its ex- 
pensiveness. He agreed with his Hon. 
Friend on the gieat benefits which flowed 
from education ; he believed that the world 
received more good from education than 
from any other source ; but here the 
question was, whether a necessity existed 
for this extensive establishment? Were 
they so p -or, so destitute of places for 
general education in this country, that it 
was necessary to institute a seminary for 
every species of learning ? What did they 
want, mm e than a seminary in which their 
young servants could study Oriental lite- 
rature? That College, the formation of 
which had been cited as giving Mr. Grant 
a claim on their gratitude, had long been 
a subject of discoid : the opinions respect- 
ing it were balanced ; and he believed 
and hoped that those against the College 
had greatly the preponderance. While 
he admitted, as lie had ever done, that a 
moral, pious, and virtuous education was 
necessary “ to make the man;” he would 
ask his Hon. Friend whether he could 
place his hand upon his heart and say 
that, during the last years, nion bty, piety, 
and virtue had flourished at It deybuiy 
College ? ( Hear ! k ■ ar ! ) Iu »• hi- own 

part, lie thought, that theie was not, chhtr 
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that there were one or more Directors m 
they would 
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in the motive which gave rise to the es- 
tablishment, or in the success which had 
attended it, any reason for agreeing to 
nay to Mr. Grant this singular tribute of 
respect. He would say nothing of that 
election, which had created so much evil, 
which had marred the prospects ot that 
College, and in which Mr. Grant took a 
principal part; but lie would maintain 
generally, that the formation of the Col- 
lege, allowing Mr. Grant to have excited 
him .elf ever so much in the completion 
of that project, afforded no ground of 
support to this motion. The sixth ground 
which Isis Hon. Friend had adduced, 
scat cel v deserv ed notice: it seemed, when 
apul'eatiou was made to Parliament on 
the part of the Company for relief, that 
Mr. Grant sustained the application with 
<rreat energy and ability, and that Govern- 
ment ultimateU complied with the requi- 
sition. He begged have to ask, whether 
they meant to give the sole credit ot this 
transaction to Mr. Grant.'’ M bother it 
was intended to assert, that his influence 
with Government had injured the success 
of the Company, when the Legislature was 
pleased to concede this assistance.*' He 
must say, that the aid which they then 
received, ought not to have been entreated 
as a favour, but demanded as a right. 
{Hear / hear /) Had be been one ot the 
persons to whom the application was con- 
fided, he would have shewn to the Go- 
vernment that the Company had a right 
to claim relief; he would have said, 

“ We have exerted ourselves to raise the 
glory and extend the prosperity of Great 
Britain ; the greatness of our efforts has 
impaired the finances of the Company, 
and therefore we demand assistance.” 
Was this a case in which the language of 
humility and of intreaty was to he u->ed ? 
lie thought not. Mr. Grant was, he 
believed, at that time in the Deputy 
Chair ; for it should be observed, that the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman trans- 
acted all the business; if lie had been 
a simple Director, he would, perhaps, have 
had no more to do with the matter than 
he (Mr. Hume) had. ( A laugh.) If not 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, or Member 
of the Select Committee, his services 
would not have been called into requU 
sition ; if he were acting in any of these 
capacities, he merely did his duty ; and, 
if he did not hold one of those official 
situations, he had nothing to do with the 
proceeding. The Company had a right 
to ask for relief, and Government granted 
no favour when they agreed to advance 
the assistance requit ed. But, it was said, 
that Mr. Grant had ably supported the 
application in the House of Commons: 
was there any thing extraordinary in that ? 
Would not any other Director, who hap. 
peued to have a seat in Parliament, have 
pursued the same course? If it chanced 


the House of Commons, . 
naturally take part in supplying or im- 
proving any measure nluch might be 
brought font art! for the good of the Com- 
pany.' Mr. Grant bad done so ; but, in 
doing so, be bad merely fulfilled lus 
duty. Were there not many others who 
acted precisely in the same way? and 
were they, by awarding an honour to Mr. 
Grant alone, to declare to the world, that 
no one deserved it but him-tliat hts col- 
leagues were unworthy of such a mark: 
of respect— for such, virtually, though not 
in words was the meaning «1 tins resolu- 
tion? The next ground which lus lion. 
Friend had put forward was the part 
which Mr. Grant had taken during the 
negotiations for the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter. lie wished lie could 
forget the time which was wasted m tm> 
Court on that occasion; he wished he 
could be persuaded to feel, that Mr. Grant 
was not the ncr-oii who endeavoured to 
perpetuate a system which was actually 
prejudicial to 'the Company ; he should 
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he glad if he could hide from hhnsclt 
the fact, that 31 r. Grant's opposition 
created much of the contention which took 
plate between the Government and the 
Company. The Government was pro 
pared to concede the China trade to the 
Company— and the only question was, 

“ Are you, the Company, to retain a 
monopoly of the trade to the Presidencies 
of India — that trade which the Americans 
are taking from you— -that trade which 
the voice of the people of England de- 
mands to have thrown open — and winch 
the merchants of England can carry on 
to the benefit of themselves and of then 
country?” Mr. Grant was hostile to the 
proposed emancipation of the India trade 
—and that was the only point of con- 
tention. It was his lot, on that occasion, 
to stand singly in that Court, opposed to 
the whole body of Directors and Proprie- 
tors. {A laugh.) He moved an amend- 
ment to tlie resolutions which were then 
proposed ; and, lull as the Court was, he 
felt himself extremely fortunate in get- 
ting a gentleman, who happened to he 
sitting by him, to second that amendment 
— such was the prejudice which then pre- 
vailed. He now called on the Proprietors 
to say whether what he had then prog- 
nosticated, or what Mr. Grant had then 
foretold, had taken place ? He asked 
them whether India had been ruined by 
the opening of the trade, or w hether the 
Company bad suffered by that measure? 
consequences, which Mr, Grant had aver- 
red must inevitably follow, if the British 
merchant were allowed to proceed to In- 
dia? No such thing : our trade had, on 
the contrary, greatly increased ; whilst* 
on tlie other hand, onc-half of the Ameri- 
can trade was thrown out of the market-* 
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and the whole benefit of this extended 
commerce was reaped by England alone. 
Pie could shew, beyond all manner of 
doubt, that it was Mr. Grant who raised 
that opposition to the opening of the trade, 
which produced so much unpleasant feel- 
ing between the Government and the 
Company. His Hon. Friend said, “ Will 
you not award this mark of respect to 
one who took so prominent a part in these 
negociations ?” He would ask, in reply, 
“ What honour have you awarded to the 
late Sir Francis Earing? What monu- 
ment have you erected to the late Sir 
Hugh Inglis?” Was not the former 
thanked by that Court, for his exertions 
during the negociations for the Charter 
of 1793? and was not the latter also 
thanked for his conduct while the renewal 
of the last Charter was in progress? No 
monuments were erected to these gentle- 
men ; and yet, he could tell his lion. 
Friend, that the Court of Proprietors had 
so high an opinion of Sir Francis Baring, 
that they called on him to give his assis- 
tance in completing the arrangements con- 
nected with the Charter of 1793, although 
he was going out by rotation, and that 
assistance lie cheerfully contributed. 1 1 is 
Hon. Friend did not, poihaps, recollect 
a motion, nearly to the same ellect, which 
he (Mr. Hume) had made in that Court; 
namely, that as Sir Hugh Inglis was 
intimately acquainted with ail the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place penning 
the renewal of the last Charter, the Com- 
pany should avail themselves of his assis- 
tance and service until the ariangoments 
were completed; that motion was carried, 
and the Company received the benefit of 
Sir Hugh Inglis’s exertions. The con- 
duct of thc'e gentlemen, on those two 
occasion-, was specially approved of; but 
no monument was required lor them. 
Why should they then award a monument 
to Mr. Grant, when no specific ground 
or reason was adduced — when he had, in 
fact, done nothing more than these gen- 
tlemen ? He did not mean to say that 
I\Ir. Grant was not a very honest man ; 
but, if he agreed to his lion. Friend’s 
proposition, it would be declaring that he 
was the only honest man in the Court, 
(Hear ! ) That was the fair interrela- 
tion of his Hon. Friend’s resolution. 
Mdiy should he, sometimes agreeing with, 
and sometimes disagreeing from Mr. 
Grant, vote to him a monument for liis 
w hole series of services ? He should not 
be an honest man if he refused monu- 
ments to the memories of ail other Direc- 
tors, could he be prevailed upon to vote 
in favour of the present motion. If this 
proposition were agreed to, on such 
grounds as his Hon. Friend had stated, 
he should call for a monument in honour 
of Sir Francis Baring and Sir H. Inglis. 

A proposition of that kind would, however. 


be distinguished by this extraordinary dif- 
ference, from the present : namely, that 
they had recorded \ otes of approbation of 
the conduct of those two gentlemen, 
whereas in the case of Mr. Grant they 
had no such recorded vote of approbation, 
he having been passed over. His Hon. 
Friend had described Mr. Grant as having 
faithfully, zealously, and ably performed 
bis duty ; he readily concurred in the 
truth of that statement : he believed Mr. 
Grant always pursued that course which, 
according to his judgment, appeared to 
be the best ; but was that a ground for 
erecting a monument to him ? Others 
might, with perfect propriety, put in the 
same claim, and if he awarded to him 
that which he refused to persons of equal 
merit, he should be guilty of injustice. 
He might say of many otheis Directors, 
as had been said of Mr. Grant, that they 
had faithfully, zealously, and ably dis- 
charged their du*y ; but no person had 
ever thought of erecting monuments to 
them, because they had done that which 
they were bound in honour and con- 
science to do. Thercfoie he called 
on the Couit, if not to reject the 
present motion, at least to take time for 
its due and serious consideration. Ano- 
ther point on which his Hon. Friend had 
dilated, was of the honesty of Mr* Grant’s 
intentions, and the purity of motive which 
governed all his actions. He did not wish 
to deny to Mr. Giant the praise of a pure 
and honest mind ; but there were persons 
in that Court, individuals in the direction, 
who, for honesty of heart, and puri'y of 
mind, had no superior; and in what a 
situation would they be placed, by and 
by, with lespect to those persons, if this 
distinguished honour were confeiretl on 
Mr. Grant ! It was a most serious ques- 
tion, fi aught with endless difficulties and 
perplexities. Should the motion be car- 
ried, it would be throwing a fire-brand 
into the Court. (Hear! hear / ) There 
would 1)0 a continual struggle for monu- 
mental honours. {Hear / hear /) Much 
as he had himself been considered a fire- 
brand in public places, still he was not 
one of those who were forexciting unne- 
cessary irritation amongst public men. 
While, however, he could interfere to pre- 
vent public abuses, he would endeavour 
to do so ; and, with the full conviction 
on his mind that the present motion, if 
successful, would lead to very unpleasant 
results, he called on the Court not to pro- 
ceed farther without fully considering all 
the circumstances. With regard to the 
papers drawn up by Mr. Grant, he should 
be sorry to found his merits upon them, 
and he was surprised that his Hon. 
Friend had done so ; he could point out 
many of them which, however well meant, 
w ere certainly injudicious. On the occa- 
sion of the debate in that General Court, 
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where, as he had before observed, he stood 
alone, he said, “ I know you will read 
what comes from the pen of Mr. Grant as 
an official statement, which with you, will 
be conclusive against any thing that I can 
say : I, therefore, can only lefer to time, 
the great touchstone of tiuth and error.” 
He now called on those w ho were present 
at that debate to say how far those writings 
of Mr. Grant turned out to be true and 
correct ? He was satisfied that those state 
inents were not yet borne out by t.io 
event; and he was sure that they never 
would. His Hon. Friend had told them, 
that public opinion was gieat and powei- 
ful ; foitunately for this country, it 
was powerful; and he sincerely hoped 
that as the intelligence of the empire in- 
creased, that check to the abuses of power 
would become still more stiong, (/i^/) 
and that men, who wandered from the 
path of public virtue and principle, would 
be branded by the severe lensme of pub- 
lic opinion. {Hear ') But it was a 
double-edged weapon winch his lion. 
Friend had made use of; when he re- 
ferred to public opinion, how did lie 
apply his argument? lie said, it would 
he an act of severity, when public opinion 
punished crime, to lefu-e a fair and uist 
reward to those vvlioic conduct w i-> 
w'oilhy of public appro; alien ; to with- 
hold such a reward lie declared to be un- 
just, ungenerous, and impolitic. Now, 
he (Mr. Hume) would say, on the offer 
hand, that the proceedings of that C’ouit 
should be impartial ; and he would ask 
whether he could not bring foiwnrd many 
individuals who had acted mostnicii- 
toilously in tile Company’s service, and 
who had been treated with the scw.Jv of 
which his Hon. Friend had ‘yol.cn , a 
fair reward not having been exicnffd to 
them ? — {Hear / ) Did they act upon the 
doctrine oi his lion. Friend in the* case of 
a noble Marquess (Hastings , who had 
served them, ably and zealously, for 
many years in India ? Did he gJt that 
meed of reward from them which even 
tlie public voice called for ?— /) 
that just meed of reward gui.ted to 
the Ma quess Wellesley? He could shew 
in the history of the Company, from 
ITD fto the pi event time, that, according 
to ids Hon. Friend’s argument, a great 
deal of unjust, ungenerous, and impolitic 
conduct had been manifested towards dif- 
ferent individuals. As that was the case 
he dal not think they were bound to make 
a special exception in the case of Mr. 
Grant; there was no ground for it* 
they had no right to confer this honour’ 
this particular meed of reward on Mr. 
Grant, while they refused it to other*. • 
such a proceeding could only provoke ini 
yidious comparisons. lie was sorry to 
be ob.iged to make these remarks, hut he 
repeated, his Hon. Friend's icftuiue to 


public opinion was not a happy one, for 
it would be found to be a two-edged 
weapon ; if any gentleman founded his 
approbation on that point, he must per- 
ceive, if he examined it, that it was un- 
tenable. He might cite* instances where 
monuments had been erected in honour of 
great talents ; but if lie adduced those 
instances, the circumstances attending 
them would be found to afford the best 
arguments against the present motion. 
It was not, however, necessary that he 
should advent to those cases, his argument 
being, he thought, sufficiently strong 
w ithout them. With regard to this mo- 
tion, viewed in tl e light of a precedent, 
what, he demanded, would be its conse- 
quences and effects ? The claim, it ap- 
peared, was founded on honourable and 
pioper conduct ; if that were the ground, 
he hoped theie would be no Director, 
henceforward, who would not deceive a 
similar token of respect, by l.is upright, 
honourable, and praiseworthy exertions 
in the- discharge of Ins duties. But this 
univiiMil approbation must defeat its own 
end; when the honour was so generally 
conici led, it would he looked upon as a 
matter of little value ; the* frequency of the 
act would do away with toe value oi the ap- 
probation bestowed by that Court ; every 
ca-c should *t uul exclusively on its own 
intilnsic mciits, and extraot dinary rea- 
sons should be advanced for granting an 
extraordinary honour; in this case, no 
special gi ou. ids had been stated as merit- 
ing this, the highest mark of respect, nay, 
of admiration, which it was in their power 
to confer. The Couit ought, therefore, 
to postpone the consideration of the ques- 
tion altogether, or to meet it with a direct 
negat.ve. Where thanks and honotns 
weie icallv due, the y certainly ought not 
to be k fused ; but on no eccadon 
should they permit themselves to vote 
special thanks to any man, unless lor 
some special and well-defined cause. H 
they deviated from that course, then they 
mint, in common justice, allow the new 
principle to apply to every Dnector, who, 

up to the period of his decease, had acted 

zealously and honourably. He thought 
he had taken fiom the* lion. Mover even 
the smallest pound lor the approbation ot 
his resolution ; and as he had shewn tint 
it was destitute oi any real and efficient 
support, in point of fact and reason, it 
certainly would surprise him very much 
it it were carried. They were called upon 
to vote their thanks to Mr. Grant, and to 
erect a monument to his memory, “ l° r 
the many important benefits he had ren- 
dered to the Company by r his counsels and 
experience, and by his constant and stre- 
nuous exertions, in Parliament and else- 
where but not a word was specifically 
stated relative to his conduct in that Court 
and in the Court of Directors. Mention 
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was made in the resolution of “ seventeen 
years of distinguished service in India 
die meaning of which, as he knew nothing 
of this distinguished service, he really diet 
not understand. It was aho alleged, that 
those strenuous exertions were made “ to 
preserve unimpaired their rights and 
privileges, and to improve the condition of 
the vast population under the Company’s 
"ule.” Now, he would ask, was there any 
man amongst the whole body of Proprie- 
tors ready to point out any instance in 
which the acts of Mr. Grant, in all or any 
of the cases referred to in the resolution, 
were worthy of the proposed honour? 
They had no documents before them, 
which was a very great deviation from a 
wise and long- established rule ; if the 
proposition were to be founded on his 
public conduct, that conduct ought to be 
described by his colleagues, who best knew, 
and could most satisfactorily explain his 
service, or else documents should have 
been laid btfore them, on which they 
could one and all decide. So Tar as he 
knew, no documents weie forthcoming on 
this occasion ; they were, in fact, called 
upon to take a jump in the dark, lie had, 
therefore, prepared an amendment for the 
postponement of the motion, which he 
considered the safest, the most delicate, 
and the most respectful way of getting 
rid of the subject. lie did not think the 
feelings of Mr Grant’s family were suffi- 
ciently consulted in this proceeding; and 
he had heard that consideiable doubts ex- 
isted as to the mode of bringing it for- 
ward. He knew it was the intention of 
some gentlemen to give the direct negative 
to the motion • hut he would not like to 
dismiss it in that summary manner ; 
therefoie, as a inoie delicate enure of pro- 
ceeding, he would move for the postpone- 
ment of the question, if those whobruught 
it forward did not choose to withdraw it. 
The Hon. Gentleman then moved, “ that 
all the words of the original motion after 
the word c that,’ should be omitted, for 
the purpose of introducing the following : 

“ Whilst this Court willingly recognize 
and record the zeal and assiduity with 
which the late Mr. Charles Grant per- 
formed, during twenty-nine years, the 
duties of a Director of this Company, 
they consider it a question requiring more 
mature consideration, whether there are 
sufficient grounds for distinguishing him 
from his honourable coadjutors, and whe- 
ther it be expedient to establish a precedent 
of granting posthumous honours to all 
who shall faithfully fulfil the duties of 
that important station. 

“ That, therefore, this Court deem it 
expedient to postpone to a future day the 
consideration of the proposition now sub- 
mitted to them.” 

Mr. Gahagan seconded the amendment. 

Mr. E. Twining said, that if lie had at 


first, and still continued to have some he- 
sitation in offering himself to the attention 
of the Court, he begged to assure them 
that it was not from any wavering in 
opinion upon the justice or propriety of 
the motion before them ; but he felt dif- 
fident in his ability to do justice to such a 
subject, and he was afraid he could not 
command arguments worthy of the view 
which he took of the motion, and of the 
attention of those whom he had the honour 
of addressing. He could assure those 
who differed from him, in the necessity of 
paying a tribute to the departed worth of 
the Hon. and deceased Director, that he 
believed it was* not in the contemplation 
of any gentleman who had signed the re- 
quisition, most certainly it was not within 
his own, that, in proposing this mark of 
respect to the late Mr. Grant, there should 
be forced into view any invidious compa- 
rison between the merits and services o 
tiiat gentleman, and of others who had 
preceded or been co-equal with him in the 
direction ; tlnir impression being without 
any such invidious comparison, there 
would be found sufficient on the face of 
the proceeding itself to justify the step 
which they proposed. (Hear ! hear !) It 
has been often said, that the best memorial 
a man can carry w itli him is the approbation 
of his fellow' citizens, and also that the 
best recollection of a man’s own acts is 
written upon the heart; but that recol- 
lection, however deeply engraven, was but 
short-lived; whilst the monument which 
they now pioposcd to commcmoiate de- 
parted service was one which would sur- 
vive their own times, and convey down to 
future ages the flattering record of their 
testimony towards a man, who had for 
half a century discharged high, important, 
and valuable services to their body. 
(Hear ! hear /) It was that feeling, and 
the preservation of that incitement, by 
which clone they were actuated ; and he 
would still hope, notwithstanding the op- 
position this motion encountered, that, 
without the presentation of special grounds, 
there was enough in the general notoriety 
of the services of the deceased Director 
to secuie the support of that Couit to a 
motion like the present. — (Hear ! hear / ) 
It was in vain for any high man, however 
eminently useful were his life, to look for 
a perfect unanimity of sentiment respect- 
ing the whole of his career ; and the higher 
he was removed, by the nature of his oc- 
cupations, from the common eye of the 
world, the less likely was he to ‘•ecu re a 
universal concurrence ; they must hope to 
attain a unanimity of interest before they 
could expect a unanimity cf feeling. 
(Hear, hear /) Blit in calling their at- 
tention generally to the leading character 
of the late Mr. Grant’s services, ample 
grounds would, he thought, be found, by any 
pur, on conversant with the nature of the 
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crimes : not so in the case of the late Mr. 
Grant, he was not soon cut off* from their 
service, and from the wide sphere of his 
utility, but died mature and grey in years, 
and long ripe in the practice and dispen- 
sation of virtue. True, this maturity of 
life and service, the long career he had 
filled in the course of nature, materially 
lessened the poignancy of their regret, 
while it furnished an additional reason in 
support of the claim now made upon them ; 
and which, he repeated, from the very 
length of the services of the deceased, did 
not require, nor could be expected to re- 
quire or pledge any individual Proprietor 
to an entire approval of every act of Mr. 
Grant’s long life ; while, at the same 
time, it gave enough of service, enough 
of the general opportunities for weighing 
and appreciating that service, to entitle 
the individual who performed it to the 
tribute now offered to his memory. 
{Hear! /war') He regretted the oppo- 
sition which had been made to the original 
motion, and still earnestly trusted that the 
lion. Proprietor would withdraw his 
amendment, and let the original question 
stand unaffected. Tn conclusion, he had 
only to i egret his inability to do justice to 
the subject, but it was one in which he 
could not reconcile it to his feelings to 
given silent vote. ( Hear • hear /) 

Mr. Gahn^un said that it was his first 
intention to have simply supported the 
amendment by his vote, but he now felt 
under the necessity of saying a few words 
in reply to the Hon. Proprietor who had 
just sat down. He gave credit to his de- 
cLiation that he, in common with the 
other friends of the late Mr. Grant, when 
they had determined upon bringing for- 
ward this proposition, never intended by 
their motion to invite invidious compari- 
sons; he went on to say that a complete 
unanimity of sentiment for any public 
character was not to be expected ; and the 
Hon. Proprietor then added the expression 
ol his hope, that a sufficient quantity of 
prominent good would be found in the 
history of Mr. Grant’s services to justify 
t*ic erection of the proposed monument, 
j Gahagan) w'as compelled upon 

that point, namely, on the main principle 
upon which the lion. Proprietor had 
founded the motion before them, to quote 
against him the high authority of Mr. 
Grant himself; and it must be considered 
a singular coincidence, that on the first 
day when that Court had the opportunity 
", beholding the new statue to the late 
barren Hastings, they should be called 
upon to vote another monumental tribute 
«f the same kind to the Director who had 
tirmlv opposed its erection. The present 
resolution was for the erection of a statue 
oi monument. Suppose the former, and 
tnat the site, instead of ‘being in Plooim- 
burv church, was in that Court ; suppose 


circumstances in which the deceased Di- 
rector was placed for the adoption of this 
motion, without dwelling upon specific 
details. He did not conceive there was 
much stress to be laid upon the want of 
precedent, which had been referred to ; 
the want of a precedent, for an act in itself 
just and right, was no reason why they 
should exclude themselves from the per- 
formance of a duty which they felt incum- 
bent upon them to discharge. (Hear! hear /) 
There might have been others who de- 
served similar tributes of respect in times 
past, and they ought not perhaps to have 
been overlooked ; there may be more w ho 
will yet earn such ; but all that is matter 
of speculation, which ought not to exclude 
them from the fulfilment of an act of jus- 
tice incurred in their own time, and of 
which they had derived the benefit. (Hear ! 
hear!) Neither did he see any reason for 
anticipating, as some gentlemen had done, 
future danger, from the accumulation of 
“ mural monuments,” and the preserva- 
tion of such a monopoly for their Direc- 
tors. Tiie accumulation could never in 
fact occur, it would defeat itself; for the 
frequency would diminish the value of the 
honour, and destroy the intended compli- 
ment. He did not think it worth while, 
in argument, to speculate upon such cases 
as may arise where high desert would 
demand a repetition of those tributes ; as 
those cases arose, let them be decided upon 
their own intrinsic merits, and not be called 
up to their imaginations now, to deter them 
from the act which was proposed. He 
trusted, that on an occasion like this they 
would forget private differences of opi- 
nion, and, in the consideration of the o- 0 - 
neral merits of so zealous and devoted a 
servant, come to the just and gratifvirn- 
conclusion, that while they were ivJruT 
tuatmg the example of zeal and honesty 
most assiduously and honourably con! 
turned for a long series of years, in ar- 
duous and high employments, they were 
also pursuing a great moral good, 1,'v hold- 
ing out to all parts of the community the 
incitement of such an example. Tl ere 
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the marble figures could imbibe the spirit 
of life, how could Charles Grant look 
Warren Hastings in the face, or Warren 
Hastings, Charles Grant? — {A laugh.) 
He would recall to them the language 
used by Mr. Grant, in the discussion upon 
Mr. Hastings’ monument ; language which 
he did not copy from any unauthenticated 
report, but from the paper used by Mr. 
Grant, and which he had read in that 
Court, as containing his premeditated and 
fixed sentiments upon the subject. The 
words of Mr. Grant were these : Mr. 
Grant on that occasion observed, t£ The 
measure now proposed is to decree by a 
public act the erection of a statue in 
honour of Mr. Hastings. Thus, to de- 
cree in honour of any person, goe> to 
hold up that person to the admiration of 
the world, and to transmit a solemn tes- 
timony of his pre-eminent excellence to 
all future ages. On the present occasion, 
the teims in which this act is proposed, 
i( long , zealous , and successful services,” 
will sanction, at least, the more prominent 
measures of a long administration ; and, 
to be truly honourable to Mr. Hastings, 
must be supposed to sanction also as wise 
and just, the political and moral involved 
in them. In such a testimony and such 
an act, I feel myself utterly unable to 
join ; and as silence might imply con- 
currence, I am obliged expressly to de- 
clare ray dissent.” Now then, upon Mr. 
Grant’s own deliberate shewing, it was 
not a sufficient quantity of prominent 
good, that in his opinion justified the 
tribute of monumental honours, which 
was to hold up to future ages the example 
of the man ; but it was that “ pre-eminent 
excellence,” which was worthy of being 
held up as an example to all succeeding 
ages. Apply then Mr. Grant’s own test 
to his own case : where w r as his “ pre-emi- 
nent excellence ?’* Excellence 1 e had, 
and a large share of it ; private virtues he 
had, and who denied them ? These then 
being admitted, there was no doubt that 
his. private friends had a right to cherish 
his memory. They had a right to pay 
what tribute they pleased, and in his 
parish church if they liked, to the recol- 
lection of his departed worth. Public 
bodies were not, however, to be called 
upon to consecrate private virtue, but to 
distinguish public services. 'Hie other 
tablet was consigned to the friends and 
family who were endeared to the deceased. 

( Hear /) He must deny, as he had before 
said, to Mr. Grant the possession of 
“ pre-eminent excellence,” in the sense in 
wiiich he bad himself most properly con- 
sidered it ; and, so far from assenting to 
the general view which had been taken of 
Mr. Grant’s exertions, he believed there 
would be found many who thought that 
the majority of that gentleman’s efforts 
had been wrongly directed. On the ques- 
Adatic Journ.— No. 07* 


tion of the opening of the trade, for in- 
stance, his view had been proved to have 
been decidedly erroneous. The Hon. 
Mover, in estimating the claims of Mr. 
Grant, first lagged the question, and then 
raised his argument upon it. He assumed 
the force of public opinion, and next ar- 
gued that he had it with him. He de- 
scribed it as being overwhelming aiwl 
paramount ; even superior (and in that he 
did not agree with him) to the monarch ial 
influence. Who can fly from it? asked 
the Hon. Proprietor ; and, in an eloquent 
strain, he shewed that solitude afforded no 
shelter from the pangs occasioned by 
public obloquy, and no relief from the 
contemplation of one’s-*ielf ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the busy world was shut 
against the victim of public opinion. The 
idea was good, the words were fine, but 
the position was not correct. How many 
are there who do not perpetrate flagrant 
evil, yet whose ways are bad, and who do 
escape the punishment of their mis-deeds? 
Then take the argument the other wav. 
If mere possession of zeal, integrity, and 
ability, entitle a man to the gratitude of 
posterity, where are such monuments to 
htop? Hoes the virtuous discharge of a 
man’s duty in the rotation of the career 
of life, however useful and admirable to 
those who love the good picture of do- 
mestic example, entitle the possessor to 
public leward? Where was its claim 
upon Mr. Grant’s own axiom ? Sure he 
was, that if the principle were once ad- 
mitted, they would ne\er have another 
poet to write for them another beautiful 
elegy, “ on a country church-yard (a 
laugh.) for there would be no cemetery 
without its groupe of mural monuments. 
Do gentlemen forget how rare is the 
distribution of public honours by the 
erection of such posthumous tributes? In 
Parliament the utmost circumspection is 
used, even in cases where the services of 
the highest Statesmen, whose acts involved 
the fate and prosperity of nations, were 
concerned. Even in the case of the im- 
mortal Pitt, who so long swayed, as Prime 
Minister, the destinies of this kingdom ; 
who was the frons , the caput , the origo , of 
the national system ; even in iris case, there 
was some difference of opinion as to the ap- 
plication of monumental honourb. Was 
the late Mr. Grant the prime mover of any 
great system which swayed the destiny of 
their Indian empire ? Was he the frons, the 
caput , the origo of any such system? He 
was, no doubt, a man of much merit; a 
man who deserved to be respected: but 
the distinction w’as wide between such a 
sphere of utility and esteem, and the public 
and pre-emilient merit which could alone 
justify the compliment, at their corporate 
expense, intended ibr his memory. ( Hear t 
hear I) Even in the case of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who had so early selected Mr. Gnust 

Yol. XVII. h 
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for his friendship, the late Lord London- 
derry, in moving the monument to that 
Governor- General, distinctly told the 
House of Commons, that he was aware he 
called for a tribute which ought to be rarely 
asked, and never except for some great and 
signal service, on which common opinion 
was, by common consent, universally fixed. 
Of this nature were the transcendant ser- 
vices of such men as a Nelson aiid a St. 
Vincent. On warlike enterprize of that 
description there could be no variance of 
opinion : not so of many efforts which were 
made in civil life, and in political pursuits. 
There were a variety of opinions upon parts 
of Mr. Grant’s services ; upon his share in 
the shipping reformation, on his view of 
the opening of the free trade, and on the 
establishment of the college system. He 
was quite convinced, that if this motion 
were carried, there was so singular and 
neutralizing an incongruity in its principle, 
that it would fail to answer its intended 
purpose When the Charter of that great 
Company should cease to exist (for no man 
could say its security and stability were 
perpetual), what then would remain to com- 
memorate tlie fame of their Body ? Were 
they to refer to a parish church in Blooms- 
bury-square? When he made this local 
allusion, far be it from him to disparage a 
parodiial cemetery ; he knew r its sanctity, 
and the solemn reverence with which it 
ought to be referred to, and there he hoped, 
when the business of this fleeting life had 
closed upon him, to repose in the same 
pious hope, and serene tranquillity, with 
which their late honourable director had 
sunk into the tomb. (Hear! hear!) But 
he must repeat, that a parish church was 
not the place where a great public monu- 
ment ought to be erected. If they must 
have one, let it be erected in some con- 
spicuous situation ; let it be placed, for 
instance, in the square of Ilaileybury Col- 
lege ; let it be consigned to a situation 
where its durability for the incitement of 
posterity would be assured : 

Dum domus 2Ene<E Cap' toll immobile saxum, 

Jccolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 
There was no precedent, he would again 
repeat, for one particle of the present pro- 
position, which was the mingled offspring 
of an amiable weakness and a want of 
prudence. He could appreciate this mode 
of paying the tribute of admiration to the 
private virtues and steady worth of Mr. 
Gram, if the friends who survived the ob- 
ject of their esteem and attachment had 
themselves called in the aid of the chisel 
of Mr. Chantry, or of some other eminent 
sculptor, to constiuct the memorial of 
.'their regard. They would then have been 
properly employed in testifying their sense 
of private worth, and not in promoting an 
opinion that nis life had been an example 
of pre-eminent public service, in wH h 
sense alone the deceased would himself, 


could he have a voice on the occasion, 
consent to receive the trophy. ( Hear ! 
hear /) 

Mr. Trant was sorry, at so advanced a 
period of the discussion, to occupy the at- 
tion of the Court ; but he could not on 
such an occasion overlook the many mis- 
takes and misconceptions into which se- 
veral of the gentlemen had fallen who had 
opposed the original motion. It had been 
insinuated, if not directly asserted, by one 
Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume), that the 
late Mr. Grant had not been the friend of 
the education and moral improvement of 
their Indian population, and that he was 
only the advocate for the establishment of 
a college al home, in the hope of putting 
down that established by the Marquess 
Wellesley in Fort William. Now he had 
attended very particularly to all the dis- 
cussions that had taken place upon the es- 
tablishment of Haileybury College, and 
he had the honour of being himself one of 
the first members of the college of Fort 
William, and he could positively affirm, 
that there was no act of Mi. Grant that 
could by any degree of justice or fairness 
be construed into a desire to take a hostile 
view of any of the plans laid down by 
Lord Wellesley for the cultivation and 
advancement of education in India. He 
could himself, on the contrary, bear his 
humble testimony to the services of Mr. 
Grant, in the promotion of every thing 
which related to the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the inhabitants of their 
possessions in As-a. (Hear ! hear!) Mr. 
Burke had forty years ago said, that if the 
English power were, by any sudden re- 
vulsion, to be expelled from India, no 
trace would remain that a civilized people 
had ever had that country under their rule 
and dominion, or had ever set their foot 
upon the soil, except to conduct the deso- 
lation of war. However applicable was 
the remark of Mr. Burke at the earlier 
period of their history, the stain which had 
been cast upon their conduct had since 
been, happily for them, removed, 

*• Pudel h<ec opprobna nobis 

Et dici potuxsse ;** — 

but the remainder of the sentence, “ ct non 
J'otvisse rrjielli” could no longer be ap- 
plied to them. He thanked God that the 
charge could no longer be made against 
them with even the shadow of truth, and 
in his conscience he thought that much of 
the modern amelioration was due to the 
services and continued labours of the late 
Mr. Grant. [Hear ! hear !) With respect 
to the mode of conducting the education 
of their officers, and he had had many op- 
portunities of knowing how dear that ob- 
ject was to Mr. Grant, his view was, that 
it had better be effectively commenced at 
home than in India. On that view alone 
had Mr. Grant acted : but never was he 
actuated, at any period of his long life, by 
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any desire to remit his most zealous, sin- 
cere and efficient exertions for the pro- 
motion of education in India. Respecting 
the general question, he should say, that 
although there was no precedent to guide 
them, it was yet time that there should be 
one to meet such a case. He agreed that 
there might have been others who had 
equal claims for the extent and dui ation 
of past services ; but was it any reason 
that because they, or their predecessors, 
had neglected to do justice to others, they 
should continue to refrain from giving to 
merit its due? ( Hear ! hear!) If they 
had not (and he was ashamed of the fact) a 
precedent on their own records, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had on a late oc- 
casion furnished one which it was fit they 
should imitate; he meant, when that right 
Hon. Gentleman, in proposing the mo- 
nument to Earl St. \ incent, recollected 
that Parliament had omitted to furnish a 
similar tribute to Lord Duncan, and took 
that opportunity of supplying the omis- 
sion. (//tar ! hear /) Let them, acting on 
the same generous principle, repair the 
omission, if such it was, to the memories 
of Sir Hugh Inglis and Sir Francis Ba- 
ring, and taking this opportunity, when 
erecting a monument to Mr. Grant, to 
acknowledge the claims of those gentle- 
men. (Hear / hear !) Upon the score of 
public services, he would ask, whose claim 
stood in competition with Mr. Grant’s, 
during a life of fifty years laboriously and 
eminently devoted to the cultivation and 
enlargement of every branch of their in- 
terests ? Were these to be called services 
of an ordinary nature, or as discharged 
in the mere rotation of duty ? On the 
contrary, he would assert them to be in 
the rank of “pre-eminent services,” and 
which justly entitled the dispenser to the 
approbation and gratitude of posterity. 

( Hear , hear /) These being his opinions, 
the original motion should have his cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. Cai'ruthers said, that after the very 
able manner in which the motion had been 
supported, he should only regret the pro- 
position of the amendment, and express a 
hope that the Hon. Mover would withdraw 
it, and permit the original question to be 
disposed of with unanimity. He deeply 
regretted that a motion which carried con- 
viction with it should have met any opposi- 
tion in that Court, where the various merits 
of Mr. Grant were so well known. It 
would be his humble duty to endeavour to 
bring the Court to a state of reason, after 
the delusion which had been shed over the 
subject by the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Hume), and the eloquent and animated 
address of the Hon. Proprietor behind him 
(Mr. Gahagan). He should confine himself 
to the consideration of the want of prece- 
dent which had been so forcibly urged, and 
the dangers which were ascribed to the 


adoption of the particular precedent now 
called for. He could only say, in reply 
to these arguments and apprehensions, that 
if those who had gone before them, and 
had had the advantage of eminent services, 
were nevertheless so blind to their value, 
and insensible to their pub! ic worth, as to 
disregard the example wh : cli they ought to 
have held out for the benefit and emulation 
ot their successors, the precedent of their 
inactivity and ingratitude was one which 
he would not follow, nor envy the feelings 
and principles of those who either had 
traced or would trace their steps. ( Hear ! 
hear / ) In reply to the observations of the 
Hon. Director (Mr. Elphinstone), who 
had spoken w ithin the bar, that there w ere 
many who would have a similar claim in 
times to come, if the present motion were 
agreed to, he would say, that when the 
time came, and with all of them he hoped it 
was very distant, it would be for the Court 
to do them that justice which was now 
sought for the memory of Mr. Grant. 
(Hear! hear!) With respect to the allu- 
sion to the meeting of the Bar for Lord 
Erski lie’s statue, that was, he thought, a 
different case. Lord Erskine might be said 
to have represented the whole body of the 
law ; that body were called upon to honour 
iiis memory. But the East- India Com- 
pany was not constituted in the same man- 
ner ; they were a chartered and a corporate 
body, and could only act in a particular 
form. With reference to the invidious use 
that might be made of this motion, if the 
same honour were not paid to other men, 
he would ask the Hon. Member (Mr. 
Hume) if, when he was, for his zealous 
and active parliamentary labourfc, thanked 
by various bodies of the people, he had 
considered those marks of popular respect 
paid to himself as disparaging the prin- 
ciples or labours of other Members of 
Parliament with whom he was in the habit 
of acting, and who were not included in 
the like complimentary 1 1 ibutes ? ( Hear ! 
hear!) He would not believe that the 
Hon. Member had ever considered them in 
such a light, or as furnishing the least 
ground for an uncomfortable feeling, or a 
jealous spirit in the minds of others ; neither 
w’Ould he think that any Director now sat 
within that bar, or was ever likely tp sit 
there, who could be actuated by so narrow 
and illiberal a feeling towards any contem- 
porary. ( Heat ! hear!) His maxim was 
always to do justice to merit ashe found it. 

“ Palma m q’n mei attfrrat t r * 
w'as a salutary maxim, which he hoped that 
Court would be always found to follow'. 
He therefore hoped that the question of 
precedent or no precedent would be 
thrown out of the present consideration, 
and not be suffered to influence their vote ; 
it would be idle to delay their decision 
until they could found it upon detailed 
documents ; they had before them the 

L2 
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broad fact of a life usefully, eealously, and 
honourably spent in their service ; and upon 
the general impression of the merits of a 
man so well known as the late Mr. Grant, 
he thought they were authorized in pro- 
ceeding to a decision upon the prima facie 
case which had been brought under their 
consideration. ( Hear /) 

Mr. Samuel Dixon said, he meant not to 
depreciate the merits or services of the late 
Mr. Grant, both of which he acknow- 
ledged ; but he was still afraid of the con- 
sequence of setting the proposed precedent. 
Allowing all the merits and public labours 
of the late Director, still it could not be 
■ contended that he had acted more for the 
benefit of the East-India Company than 
many other Directors, who had performed 
similar offices within the same period, and 
for whom motions of this kind had never 
been made. If the motion now before the 
Court were agreed to, it would be im- 
possible in future to overlook the services 
of other Directors, without creating a feel- 
ing of invidious distinction which would 
be very unwise and impolitic. He had 
some objections to the verbal framing of 
the motion (to that part, for instance, whero 
the meagre expression relative to Mr. 
Grant’s services “ in Parliament and else- 
where" was used ; but he opposed it on the 
broad principle of its inexpediency. 

Mr. Sheriff" Laurie said, that although 
he came to the Court resolved to vote for 
the original question, yet, after hearing the 
discussion which had taken place, he was 
now prepared to vote against it. They 
had met there as an Assembly of British 
Merchants ; but really, from the number 
of elegant Latin quotations that had been 
made in the course of the debate, a stranger 
might be led to suppose that it was a meet- 
ing of the members of one of the univer- 
sities. ( A laugh ! ) It was true, the late 
Mr. Grant appeared to have been the best 
organ of communication among their Di- 
rectors upon several occasions ; there lie 
certainly had had an advantage over others 
of them, for he (the Sheriff) was perfectly 
ready to admit that they were not all alike. 
(A laugh ! ) On consideration, he thought 
it an injudicious step to have sent forth a 
requisition, signed by so many influential 
names: for how could they expect to have 
a fair division upon any subject which they 
might meet to discuss, after it had received 
the avowed sanction of persons of such 
weight and authority amongst them? A 
question already considered in such a man- 
ner, left little chance of being afterwards 
heard as it otherwise would have been. In 
future he thought it would be a good plan 
were members restricted from furnishing to 
their requisitions more than the nine names 
required by the bye-law, and then there 
would be a fairer chance of their coming 
unbiassed to the consideration of the sub- 
ject. With respect to the substantive 


question before them, he thought there waa 
on the face of it something injudicious, io 
the erection, by a public body, of a monu- 
ment in a parish church. If any man in 
their service deserved that distinguished 
mark of posthumous recollection, let his 
statue be erected within the walls of that 
Court, to stand as a polar star to guide 
their future course. When he objected to 
the mode proposed for the purpose of com- 
memorating the services of their late Di- 
rector, Mr. Grant, be was far from under- 
valuing that gentleman’s abilities ; he was 
the clearest speaker and the best reasoner he 
had ever heard inside that bar. The Directors 
would, of course, all vote for the original 
question, for who could blame them for all 
wishing to have monuments erected to their 
memory in their parish churches? It w as this 
consequence, however fa\ourable to them, 
which induced him, on public grounds, to 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Impep said, he had never before 
been witness to any discussion, in which so 
many parties suffered their party feelings 
so far to mislead the minds of men ; — he 
never recollected a case where individuals 
were induced by the strength of those 
feelings, to argue a question of this nature, 
upon such grounds as had been this day 
advanced, and which were any tiling but 
just and proper, on an occasion like the 
present — (Hear/ hear! ) There was one 
thing which was quite clear from the 
speeches they had heard, that the late 
Mr. Grant was no friend either to the 
characters or the measures of Mr. Hast- 
ings and Lord Wellesley ; but whether he 
w'as, or was not, had nothing to do with 
the present question. He was sorry that, 
on such an occasion as this, the friends and 
supporters of either of the systems of these 
Governors General, should have turned 
aside from the subject which they weremet 
to consider, and been led to consider Mr. 
Grant as merely their opponent upon these 
points of policy. He was sorry, also, 
that Mr. Grant had manifested his oppo- 
sition to the statue proposed to Mr. Hast- 
ings he was sorry for it, because he 
differed from him respecting the conduct 
of that eminent individual ; and the more 
so, because he found that the arguments 
then used by Mr. Grant were now di- 
rected against himself by those who oppos- 
ed this tribute to his memory. But of 
what, in plain terms, did Mr. Grant’s 
argument against Mr. Hastings consist? 
“ I admit,” said he, “ the great merits of 
Mr. Hastings, — I admit his great and 
eminent services to his country,— but I 
differ from him in the view which he took 
of certain public measures, and I alone 
shall oppose this monument.” At that 
period, a speech was made against Mr. 
Hastings similar to that which was now 
made by the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
against Mr. Grant, item by item ; the 
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points, the arguments were the same; 
every sort of hole was endeavoured to be 
picked in the measure which was then 
adopted ; nay, the parties went further — 
they revived obsolete and refuted calum- 
nies, forty years after the public had lost 
sight of them, in the ample refutations 
which had swept them from circulation. 
Libels were raked up from the con- 
temptuous obscurity in which they had 
sunk they were dragged into light, but 
not into effectual notice. This was not 
the way to meet questions of this nature ; 
a bad argument did not become good by 
the force of repetition. When they were 
considering of public life, they should 
look to it as a whole. They should look 
to the general character and class of ser- 
vices of the individual, and not stoop to 
pick holes here and there in a long career 
of public service. God defend any pub- 
lic man whose claims to posthumous fame 
were to be tried upon such principles. 
There were some men, he knew, who 
could not form any other estimate of pub- 
lic merit: their minds resembled those 
optical glasses, which distorted every ob- 
ject that was viewed through them. The 
I-Ion. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) was of this 
class: there his mind seemed defective; 
it fastened upon details, however trivial ; 
he could not help it — his mental vision 
was microscopic, — it was not his fault ; 
for, in the language of Shakespeare: — 

* ‘ It is Ills nature’s plague 

To spy into abuses.” 

( Loud cries of hear ! and laughter .) There 
w r as no public man, whose services were 
spread over a long series of years, who 
could bear that sort of scrutiny. It re- 
sembled, in one sense, the ancient ordeal, 
or rather, mode of indiscriminate punish- 
ment, which formerly prevailed in this 
country. The accused were blindfolded, 
and compelled to walk amongst red-hot 
plough-shares : so that their escape was 
next to impossible. And it was over an 
ordeal just as absurd and impassable that 
public character was to pass, according to 
the test applied this day. — {Hear! hear!) 
Could any person who entered the Court 
during this discussion, and heard merely 
the speeches of the gentlemen opposite, 
imagine that the late Mr. Grant possessed 
a single merit? The establishment of 
Hailey bury College was, it seemed, no 
merit ; for that, instead of being intended 
to promote education in India, was set on 
foot to prevent the diffusion of the edu- 
cation already provided there ! What 
Air. Grant did before Parliament was, 
they were told, unnecessary, because a 
different course was afterwards adopted by 
the Legislature. It was a little unfortu- 
nate for those who used this argument, 
and referred to Sir Hugh Inglis by wav 


of contrast, that that excellent person was 
also in the same way premature in his 
efforts, eminent as he was in bringing their 
case before Parliament. But, whatever 
was said by the gentlemen who opposed 
this motion, they could not undervalue the 
mass of evidence, the accumulation of 
striking facts, which were usefully laid 
before Parliament and the British empire, 
chiefly tin ougli the instrumentality of the 
late Mr. Grant ; — they ought to recollect 
that in consequence of the information 
thus imparted, Sir Thomas Munro had 
been placed at the head of the Madras 
Government. At that late hour of the 
day, he was averse from trespassing much 
upon their attention. The main grounds, 
however, upon which his judgment was 
formed, were these; — first, on the question 
whether the late Mr. Grant had been 
sufficiently eminent in their service to de- 
serve posthumous honours ; and, secondly, 
if it were lor the interest of the Kast- 
Inaia Company that such honours should 
be conferred upon his memory. On both 
points his own mind was completely made 
up in the affirmative. He entirely con- 
curred in the opinion, that for a general 
career of upwards of thirty years of 
service, in high and important situations, 
guided by great abilities, conducted with 
unabated industry, and devoted with un- 
alterable zeal to all the interests of the 
East-India Company, some special work 
of respect was due. The long employ- 
ment of such fine natural gifts, and their 
application w ith such uncommon assiduity 
and labour, entitled the possessor to more 
than ordinary thanks which were bestowed 
for the performance of ordinary services. 
There were many parts of Mr. Grant’s 
public proceedings in which he (Mr. Im- 
pey) totally differed from him; but he 
held that to be no reason for w ithholding 
his approbation from the general tenor 
and advantage of his useful life— {Hear! 
hear!) Differences of opinion were in- 
cidental to human nature ; — they were also 
useful ; for by collision of sentiment 
the collective force of mind was drawn 
forth. The opinions which Mr. Grant 
entertained twenty years ago, he held in 
common with many great and able servants 
of the Government and the Company. He 
(Mr. Impey) had no right to call opinions 
thus supported, errors, although they did not 
accord with his own ; at any rate, he had no 
right to quarrel w'ith the possessor of them. 
The principal reason why he should vote 
for the original motion was this — that he 
had scarcely ever heard of a more able, 
industrious, and indefatigable servant of 
the Company, than Mr. Grant confessedly 
was : his labours were unceasing ; and 
the incalculable benefit which they must 
have conferred upon the interests of the 
Company, ought to be felt at this period. 
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There was a debt due to the memory of 
such a man, which all who had profited 
by bis labours ought to concur in paying. 
He thought the motion was particularly 
well timed ■ for they had often been 
called upon to vote honours and rewards 
to those who had served their settlements 
abroad ; but never before had they been 
called upon to a vote for great services 
of general superintendance and assistance 
in that house, ably and unostentatiously 
performed. He admitted the services of 
such men as Sir Hugh Inglis and Sir 
Francis Baring; and thought that if, at 
the proper time, their merits had been 
made the foundation of a motion like 
this, it would probably have been carried. 
They wanted such men as the late Mr. 
Grant in that Court. It was said that 
they had no precedent for such a motion : 
if such was the fact, therefore, it was time 
then to make one ; and he hoped this 
would be the occasion. It would be an 
inducement to gentlemen wdio resembled 
Mr. Grant, in qualities and talents, and 
industry, to come amongst them with 
their services. The state of the Company’s 
affairs was now quiescent; they could not 
however always reckon upon having such 
halcyon days ; they must begin to prepare 
for the consideration of a vital question ; 
the time was fast approaching when, if 
they intended to maintain their own pre- 
rogatives there, they must merge private 
feelings and interests in the performance 
of a great public duty. He was sorry 
to say, that they too much lost sight of 
these important considerations. In the 
elections of their Directors, they were too 
often governed by self-interest, rather than 
by a regard for that talent and knowledge 
which was so essential in critical affairs. 
He made this remaik generally, and 
without meaning the least application of 
it to any particular individual ; but if they 
meant to support themselves as a corpo- 
rate body, they ought, by all means within 
their reach, to collect gieat talents, ex- 
perience, and knowledge, to uphold their 
course. The life and abilities of the late 
Mr, Grant had been steadfastly devoted 
to the maintenance of the Company’s 
proper station, both in India and in Eu- 
rope. On his general merits, which none 
could deny, he was entitled to this tribute ; 
and if those merits were not pre-eminent, 
he knew not whose were. But his (Mr. 
Impey s) principal motive for voting in 
favour of the original motion, was, the 
public benefit — the useful incitement of 
a distinguished example — which such a 
tribute attested and involved. ( Hear / 
hear !) 

Mr. Plummer would only trouble the 
Court, at that late hour, with a few 
observations in support of the original 
-morion. With respect to the subject of 
it, it had fallen to few men to have had 


the opportunity of serving the Company 
so efficiently as the late Mr. Grant ; and 
he said this without meaning the slightest 
disparagement to others — few, indeed, had 
moved in a sphere which admitted of 
their performance. Was there nothing 
then in the system of their policy, as a 
great chartered body, exercising immense 
authority, to sanction honours, for great 
civic virtues employed in the diftus'on 
of great commercial advantages ? (Hear: 
hear I') Allusion had been made to the 
exertions of those great individuals whose 
statues were elected in that Court. To 
what end did they make those exertions ? 
Was it not to extend the mercantile in- 
terests of the Company? Assuredly it 
was ; and it could not he denied, that 
Mr. Grant’s efforts were directed, and 
most successfully directed, to the same 
object. Why then should not he also be 
distinguished with posthumous honours? 
Did all patriotism — all that was worthy 
of being handed down to the admiration 
of posterity — consist in the successful use 
of the sword and shield ? Certainly the 
memory of that man, who, in a civil capa- 
city, effectually served his country, ought 
not to pass away unnoticed and unrecord- 
ed. (Hear ! hear!) He heartily con- 
curred in the grounds of public utility 
which were interwoven with the adoption 
of the proposed tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Grant. 

The Hon. D. Kiruiaird said, that he 
came to the Court intending not to 
vote upon the first question ; he had how- 
ever attended to the whole of the dis- 
cussion, and to the considemtion of the 
amendment which had arisen out of it, 
and his opinion remained notwithstanding 
unaltered. He never more regretted the 
introduction of any motion, than lie did 
the introduction of the present ; because 
upon the fullest consideration he had been 
able to give it, he thought it w as calcu- 
lated to create a great deal of unfair, 
invidious, and unpleasant imputations; 
which, indeed, bad been by the good sense 
and temper of the speakers who took a 
part in the debate, utterly suppressed, 
until a gentleman within the bar (Mr! 
Impey) had aroused them, by charging 
his Hon. Friend ( Mr. Ilume) with intro- 
ducing the political feelings of party into 
the consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Impey here rose, and begged par- 
don for interrupting the Hon. Proprietor, 
while he distinctly disclaimed the inten- 
tion of casting any such imputation. 

The Hon. H. Kinnaird was glad of 
the explanation ; for he certainly had 
gathered the reverse from the speech of the 
Learned Gentleman, and particularly that 
part of it which (as he thought) imputed 
to others the being influenced on the pre- 
sent occasion, by the recollection of the 
late Mr. Grant’s hostility to the govern- 
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ments of Warren Hastings and Lord 
Wellesley. He would, for himself and 
his friends near him, distinctly disclaim 
being actuated by any such motive. How 
could the Learned Gentleman insinuate 
(unless there again he misunderstood him) 
that his Hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) had 
gone out of his way to pick holes in the 
general character of Mr. Grant, and to 
construct an impassable ordeal for any 
public character, however generally meri- 
torious ? And this was the description 
which the Learned Gentleman thought 
proper to give of a speech, as replete with 
sound argument, as unalloyed with per- 
sonal feeling or invidious allusion, as 
any that had been ever delivered in that 
place, and which was entirely confined 
to the consideration of the grounds upon 
which the Hon. Mover of the original 
proposition had founded it. Whatever 
opinion might be entertained of the open- 
ing speech, and Mr. Hume’s reply, there 
were still two plain questions before the 
C<?urt. He would address himself to the 
first : the abstract question of the w isdom 
of a precedent, conferring a posthumous 
tribute upon any Dheetor, except for the 
performance of some special and pre- 
eminent service entirely out of the ordi- 
nary course of the duties discharged by 
those usually holding such offices, and 
which lifted the individual (by his ability, 
and the concurrence of fortunate circum- 
stances to throw that ability pre-eminently 
forth) above all competition. Of that 
pre-eminence he thought they ought to 
have the most indisputable certainty, 
before they could receive such a pro- 
position as the present : otherw ise, to 
carry this question, would lead them to 
the greatest inconvenience. They had al- 
ready heard of undoubted acts of service 
performed by Sir Hugh Inglis and Sir 
Francis Baring. What reason had they 
to suppose that others, equally meritorious, 
would not be found if the question were 
now opened, and the precedent upon ge- 
neral merits were once begun ? — (Hear ! 
hear /) A hint had already been given to 
an individual Director present, that he 
might expect to live in marble .— (A laugh.) 
He put it seriously to the Hon. Mover, 
whether, under such circumstances, he 
would persist in his motion? and whether 
it would not be wise for him to acquiesce 
in the amendment? He was perfectly 
ready to increase the force of any expres- 
sion of praise in the amendment respecting 
the late Mr. Grant. He would not vote 
in the negative upon the question, because 
he felt that he was not competent (neither 
was the Court), in the absence of more 
specific information, to give a decided 
Opinion on Mr. Grant’s merits. Neither 
could he consent to select one man from 
a body, whose acts were only known to 
them collectively, unless he could be made 


to appear in that pre-eminent position, 
which at once suggested to his fellow 
Directors, that he was so placed by uni- 
versal assent, and that they had nothing 
in common with him. — (Hear! hear! ) The 
Learned Gentleman (Mr. Impey) had read 
the Court of Directors a proper lecture 
upon the manner of their election ; and, 
perhaps, his efforts might be usefully di- 
rected, if he canvassed the House List, and 
produced an amendment in that practice. 
He looked upon this motion as extremely 
impolitic — -as destructive in its conse- 
quences to the harmony of their body — 
and as establishing an invidious scale of 
comparative merits, which must produce 
dissatisfaction and dissention, heart-burn- 
ings and jealousies. In delivering this as 
his opinion, he conceded the merits of the 
late Mr. Grant, and was ready to pay any 
proper tribute to his memory short of the 
establishment of this precedent. He did 
not think that a vote taken under the pre- 
sent circumstances would be gratifying to 
the friends of Mr. Grant ; he was ready 
fully to appreciate the merits of the late 
Director, and happy to record his sense of 
them in the manner he had mentioned. 
All he asked was, that they would not 
adopt a particular mode of proceeding, 
which was fraught with peculiar incon- 
venience. He concluded, by expressing 
his hope that nothing would be finally 
settled without more mature consideration. 
— (Hear 1 hear !) 

Mr. John Smith then replied. He said, 
that after the long discussion which had 
taken place, and the able manner in which 
his motion had been supported, it was his 
intention only to detain the Court for a few 
minutes. First, with respect to the terms 
of the motion, lie thought it was couched 
in plain and simple language, and there- 
fore lie felt that it was adapted to the occa- 
sion. With respect to the claims of Mr, 
Grant for such a tribute, he thought them 
clearly pre-eminent, and on that ground 
alone did his morion proceed. He haidly 
thought it fair to meet the claims of such 
a man with an allusion to possible invi- 
dious consequences ; whenever merit like 
his appeared, he thought it ought to be 
honoured and rewarded. 

The motion and amendment were then 
read by the attendant officer. The question 
was about to be decided by a show of 
hands, when a division was called for. 
Non-proprietors were ordered to with- 
draw, the Ayes were directed to proceed 
to the right, the Noes to the left of the 
chair. Mr. John Smith and Mr. Hume 
were appointed tellers. The first ques- 
tion was, “ that the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the motion,” which 
was carried affirmativ ely ; the Ayes being 
54, the Noes 29 — leaving a majority of 
25 in favour of Mr. Smith’s proposition. 
The main question, namely, “ to agree 
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with the original motion,” was then put, 
and carried. 

Mr. Hume , as we understood, then ob- 
served, that it was not the intention of him 
or of his friends to call for a ballot; and 
he hoped that no person who was present 
at the day’s proceedings, would depart with 


the idea that those who had opposed the 
motion were actuated with any other feeling 
save that which belonged to the conscienti- 
ous performance of a great public duty. 

The Court then adjourned sine die. 

Erratum . — Page 61, line 47, read “ un- 
expected decease.” 


<CoUrge examination. 

COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM, 

July 18, 1823. 


Friday, the 18th instant, being the day 
appointed by the Hon. John Adam, Esq., 
Governor General and Visitor of the Col- 
lege of Fort William, for the distribution 
of die prizes and honorary rewards ad- 
judged to the several students reported 
qualified for the public service during the 
past year, the President and Members 
of the College Council, the Officers, 
Professors, and Students of the College, 
met at ten o’clock in the forenoon, at the 
Government House, where the Hon. John 
Fendall and the Hon. J. H. Harington, 
Members of the Supreme Council; the 
Hon. Sir A. Duller, one of the Judges 
of the Supieme Court; Mrs. Fendall, 
Mrs. Udnv, and a great number of other 
ladies, and many of the Civil and Military 
Officers of the settlement, with several 
respectable natives, were assembled. 

Soon after ten o’clock the Hon. the 
Visitor, attended by the officers of his 
staff, entered the hall. 

When the Visitor had taken his seat, 
W. B. Bavley, Esq., the President of the 
College Council, presented to him the 
several students of the College, who were 
entitled to received medals of merit or 
other honorary rewards adjudged to them 
at the public examination in June, and 
read the certificates granted by the Coun- 
cil of the College to each student about 
to leave the College. • 

The prizes and medals which had been 
awarded to the several students having 
been distributed to them respectively, the 
Hon. the Visitor delivered the following 
discourse: 

“ Gentlemen of the College of Fort 
William : It is a soutce of high satisfac- 
tion to me to meet you on this occasion, 
as Visitor of the College. You will do 
me the justice to believe, that from the 
infancy of the institution, up to the hour 
at which it becomes my duty to address 
you, the interest I have felt in the welfare 
of the College has been great and un- 
remitting. The favourable anticipations 
which I originally formed of its influence 
on the character of the service, and the 
•general administration of the country, 
laid the foundation of that affectionate 


solicitude for its success, which, as a 
member of the civil service, it is natural 
I should entertain, and which the asso- 
ciations created by that connexion, incite 
me to cherish. Those anticipations have 
been abundantly confirmed. 

“ I have beheld a succession of illus- 
trious and eminent men, on whom the 
rule of this empire has devolved, bearing 
the strongest testimony to the utility 
of the institution, and manifesting the 
warmest interest in its prosperity and re- 
nown. The course of my own expe- 
rience has given me ample opportunities 
of forming an intimate acquaintance with 
the affairs of the College: I have seen it 
send forth, from time to time, individuals 
whose cultivated talents and extensive 
acquirements have reflected the highest 
honour on their ow'n character, on the 
institution, and on the service to which 
they belong; whose subsequent conduct 
has redeemed the fair pledge of their 
earlier years, and who have left to suc- 
ceeding candidates for distinction, exam- 
ples worthy of the most earnest and 
sedulous imitation. 

“ I entertain the most sanguine hope 
that the College will still maintain its 
high character, and its claims to public 
confidence and support ; and that it will 
not cease to supply a succession of wise, 
able, and virtuous public servants, whose 
successful exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity and good government will con- 
tinue to do justice to the enlightened and 
comprehensive views of the founder, and 
of those whose fostering care lias watched 
over its progress to maturity. 

“ The exigencies of the public seivice, 
and the consequent demands for public 
officers to carry on the indispensable busi- 
ness of the Government, must always 
have a powerful influence on the affairs 
of the College. Those exigencies have 
for some years past compelled us to rest 
satisfied with a scale of distinction some- 
what below that to which we might na- 
turally and reasonably aspire, under a 
different state of circumstances. 

“ -The facilities which, in order to meet 
Uns urgent demand, have beeu afforded 
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to the students, of leaving College on 
proof of their competence for the public 
service, not merely at the half-yearly exa- 
mination, but at intermediate periods, 
necessarily operate to prevent the attain- 
ment in College, of that proficiency, 
which would otherwise be manifested by 
many of them ; but the disposition and 
ability shewn by such students, to qualify 
themselves as soon as practicable for the 
public sendee, and the steady application 
necessary to effect that object, may gene- 
rally be considered to warrant the infe- 
rence, that they will on leaving College 
continue, in the intervals of official duty, 
to prosecute those studies, so successfully 
commenced within its walls. While the 
causes to which I have referred continue 
to operate, we must be content to forego 
the attainment, and even in a great degree 
the pursuit, of those high academic ho- 
nours, with which other periods of our annals 
are adorned; but the more conspicuous 
will be the merit of those distinguished 
students, whose zeal and ardour overcom- 
ing circumstances so discouraging, shall 
enable them to reach distinctions, denied 
to their less fortunate competitors. 

(t Thc-»e observations have been na- 
turally suggested by a consideration of 
the small number of students who are 
now to enter on the public service, and 
by the fact that on this occasion no stu- 
dent has obtained that eminence in the 
scale of proficiency, which entitles him 
to hold a disputation, or to receive a degree 
of honour. No inference unfavourable 
to the character of the institution, or to 
the general ability and assiduity of the 
students, can, however, justly be drawn 
from these facts, of which the causes are 
to be sought exclusively in the increasing 
and paramount demands of the public 
service, and the rules framed to meet 
them. While the College is able to fur- 
nish an annual supply of qualified can- 
didates for public employment, bearing 
such a proportion to the whole number of 
students as the results of the present year 
exhibit, it cannot be affirmed with any 
colour of justice that it has failed in the 
principal object of its institution. 

“ 1 shall now proceed to offer a few 
observations on the i esults presented 
by a review of the tran?>actions of the 
College, since the period of the last 
meeting. 

“ Sixteen students have been examined 
tliis year, at the annual examination, of 
whom three only have been reported quali- 
fied by their proficiency in two languages 
to enter on the public service ; but four- 
teen more have been examined interme- 
diately, at various periods, since the last 
annual examination, and reported quali- 
fied for the public service. The total 
number of proficients therefore, in t\\ o 
languages, this year is seventeen, which 
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is five more than were reported qualified 
the preceding year, 

“ Of the seventeen students who have 
qualified themselves this year for the pub- 
lic service, by a competent knowledge of 
two of the prescribed languages, four have 
been rewarded by pecuniary prizes for high 
proficiency in two languages, and one has 
obtained medals of merit for rapid and 
considerable proficiency in two languages. 
The numl>er of medals awarded this year 
for rapid proficiency and meritorious con- 
duct, ha» Ireen ten : eleven were awarded 
la*t year to the civil students, and four 
to the military. 

fi Of the thiee students now entering 
upon the public service, Mr. Thomason 
stand-* fust in the general list of profi- 
ciency, He was admitted to the College 
in December 1822, and in the short period 
of five months has raised himself to the 
first plade in Persian, and the fourth in 
Hindoostanee, and has obtained medals 
of merit for rapid and considerable pro- 
gress in both of those languages : he has 
also made «oine piogrcss in Arabic; and 
the Persian am! Arabic Professor reports, 
that ** he is by far the best scholar of the 
t( present year, and his progress has been 
“ creditable both in Arabic and Persian.” 
He brought with him from Hertford Col- 
lege, some knowledge of Persian and 
Hindoostanee languages. Mr. Thoma- 
son’s assiduity, and rapid attainment of 
the requisite degree of proficiency, entitle 
him to high commendation. 

“ Since the late examination, Mr. Tho- 
mason lias applied for and obtained the 
permission of Government, to continue 
his studies in the College till December 
next, with the view of acquiring a more 
extensive knowledge of the native lan- 
guages. The Government willingly grant- 
ed this permission to Mr. Thomason ; and 
the Governor General in Council will he 
glad to encourage the disposition to study, 
manifested by students who, like Mr. 
Thomason, may have proved by their 
steady application and acquirements, and 
regular habits, that they will make a 
suitable return for the indulgence of re- 
maining in College. 

“ Mr. Patton, who stands next to Mr. 
Thomason, was admitted to the College 
in July 1822, and was reported qualified 
in the Persian language at a private 
examination on the 25th of April last. 
At the present examination he is classed 
first in the first class of Hindoostanee 
students, and reported a proficient in that 
language, and qualified to enter upon the 
public service. 

Mr. Morris, who was admitted to tire 
College in August 1^22, was examined 
with Mr. Patton, and found qualified in 
Persian. He is placed third in the first 
class of Hindoostanee, and reported quali- 
fied for the public sen ice. 
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« The following gentlemen were re- 
ported qualified for the public service, at 
the half-yearly examination in December 
last : Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Ravenshaw, Mr. 
Prinsep, Mr. Udny, and Mr. Bacon ; and 
to the four first were adjudged pecuniary 
rewards and medals, for high proficiency in 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages. 

(t Mr. Hawkins, who was admitted to 
the College in July 1822, was ranked at 
the half-yearly examination, first in the 
first cla*!s of Persian, and first in the first 
class of Hindoostanee ; and obtained prizes 
of 800 rupees, and medals, for high pro- 
ficiency in those languages. The know- 
ledge acquired by Mr. Hawkins, both of 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages, 
at Hertford College, was very consider- 
able, and, no doubt, enabled him to attain 
that high proficiency here, which he has 
reached in the short period of four or five 
months. 

“ Mr. Ravenshaw was admitted in Au- 
gust 1S22, (the month after Mr. Haw- 
kins,) and stands next to him both in the 
Persian and Hindoostanee languages. 

He has also obtained pecuniary rewards 
and medals, for high proficiency in those 
languages. This gentleman, I am in- 
formed, brought with him from Hertford, 
a degree of proficiency rarely acquired at 
the institution ; and his diligence did not 
slacken after he was admitted here. 

“ Mr. Prinsep was admitted in July 
1822, and Mr. Udny in August of the 
same year. The former is ranked third 
in Persian, and third in Hindoostanee ; 
the latter is placed immediately lie low 
him ; and to both have been adjudged 
pecuniary rewards and medals, for high 
proficiency in both those languages. A1 - 
though these four gentlemen have some 
time since entered upon the public ser- 
vice, I cannot, without injustice, withhold 
the declaration of my high approbation of 
their signally meritorious conduct while 
attached to the institution. 

“ Mr. Bacon, who was admitted to the 
College in July 1821, stands fifth in Per- 
sian, and fifth in Hindoostanee, in the list 
of students examined in December last, 
at which time he was reported qualified 
for the public service, by a competent 
knowledge of both languages. 

“ The following students were exami- 
ned privately at different times, and found 
qualified for the public service : Mr. Da- 
vidson, Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Mooie, Mr. 
Benson, Mr. Lindsay. Mr. Low is, Mr 
Paxton, Mr. Deed?', Mr. Jackson, and 
Mr. Thompson. 

“ Mr. Davidson was admitted in June 
1820; he was examined, and found a pro- 
ficient in the Persian language, on the 
11th of January last, and on the 3d of 
February follow ins; was reported qualified 
in Hindoostanee, and admitted to the 
public service. 
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“ Mr. Moore and Mr. Benson were 
admitted to the College on the 12th of 
November 1821, and being allowed a 
private examination, were reported quali- 
fied for the public service, by a competent 
knowledge of the Persian and Hindoo- 
stanee languages, in September 1822. 

“ Mr. Lindsay, who was admitted to 
the College in June 1820, was pronounced 
qualified for the public service, on the 
26'th of* March 1823. He had been pre- 
viously examined, and declaied qualified 
in Hindoostanee, on the 14th September 
1822. 

“Mr. Lowis was also admitted so far 
back as September 1820, and, at a private 
examination in April 1823, was found to 
have attained a competent knowledge of 
the Persian language ; and in the month 
of June following, having passed an exa- 
mination in Hindoostanee, was reported 
qualified to enter on the duties of the 
public service. 

“ Mr. Paxton, who was admitted to the 
College on the 4th of July 1821, was 
examined privately in Hindoostanee, and 
found qualified in that language, in June 
1822, and afterwards in Persian, in No- 
vember of the same year, and reported 
qualified for the public service. 

“ Mr. Deedes entered the College on 
the 29th of May 1821, but was compelled 
some time afterwards to make a voyage 
to sea for the recovery of his health. Pre- 
viously, however, to that period, he had 
been examined, and found qualified in 
the Persian language; and on the 3d of 
February 1823 was reported qualified for 
the public service, having acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of Hindoostanee. 

“ Mr. Jackson was admitted to the 
College on the 21st of January 1822, and 
was reported qualified for the public ser- 
vice on the 1st of October of the same 
year, having picxiouslv been examined, 
and found a proficient in the Persian lan- 
guage in April. 

“ Mr. Thompson, who was admitted on 
the 2d of March 1821, was examined, and 
found qualified in Persian, at the annual 
examination in June 1822, and afterwards 
on the 3d of May last, in the Hindoo- 
stanee language, when he was admitted 
to the public service. 

“ It is painful to me to be compelled 
to mention, that .Mr. Dampier, who was 
admitted to the College in December 
1818, and was removed on account of his 
repeatedly absenting himself from the 
lectures of the Professors, without any 
cause assigned, and who was re-admitted 
on his return from Europe (yth of Sep- 
tember 1822), whither he had proceeded 
for the benefit of his health, has been 
removed a second time for his remismess 
in study, and disregard of the regulations 
of the College. Mr. Dampier has recently 
applied for an examination, and I trust 
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he will be found to have profited by his 
past experience, 

“ The Government has also been under 
the necessity, at the recommendation of 
the College Council, of removing three 
other students, who have made little or no 
progress in their prescribed studies since 
the half-yearly examination in December 
last. I forbear fronv publicly mentioning 
the names of these gentlemen, in the con- 
fident hope that, by the assiduous and dili- 
gent prosecution of their studies, at the 
stations to which they will be sent, they 
will speedily retrieve the time and credit 
which they have lost. 

u Mr. Thompson, of the Madras esta- 
blishment, who obtained the permission 
of Government in February last, to study 
in the College for six months, having 
made no progress whatever in any lan- 
guage, has been desired to return without 
delay to his own Presidency. 

“ Only two students were attached to 
the Bengalee Professor’s class in the past 
year. I am concerned to observe, that 
neither of them is reported to have made 
adequate progress in the language; but 
there is sufficient ground for hope, that 
they will make amends for past neglect, 
to justify a further trial. 

“ The small number of students at- 
tached to this class, has attracted my par- 
ticular notice. A disinclination among 
the students of the College for the study 
of the Bengalee language, has been made 
the subject of animadversion by former 
visitors, and dwelt upon with regret. X 
cannot refrain 'from adding the expression 
of my own concern, at the prevailing in- 
difference for the attainment of this useful 
language : a knowledge of the Bengalee 
is not useful merely, but almost indispen- 
sable for those who are called upon to 
exercise public duties in the province of 
Bengal, which bring them in contact with 
the mass of the people. The lower classes 
of the natives of this province, especially 
those in the interior, are generally igno- 
rant of every other tongue ; there are but 
few who can converse intelligibly in Hin- 
doostanee. In the course of communi 
cation with them, therefore, those public 
officers who are not versed in the verna- 
cular language of the country, are con- 
strained to employ the aid of interpreta- 
tion : a practice attended with a degree of 
abuse and evil, on which I need not 
dilate. I trust, therefore, that these im- 
portant considerations will, in future, have 
an influence on the students, and induce 
a larger proportion of them to apply 
themselves to the study of this language. 

“ I deem it proper to call to the recol- 
lection of the students of the College, 
that the statute recently enacted, requires 
the College Council to report to the Go- 
vernment when, after a reasonable period 
of trial (which term is in ordinary cases 


not to exceed two months) any student 
may not appear to be deriving advantage 
from the College. The strict execution 
of this duty is not more desirable for the 
discipline and respectability of the insti- 
tution, than for the real interests of the 
students. A student who, from whatever 
cause, except sickness, fails to make rea- 
sonable progress in the acquisition of the 
languages, proves that his continuance in 
College cannot be beneficial to him — 
while, on the contrary, habits of idleness 
or extravagance may be generated which 
can best be checked and corrected bv an 
early removal from the Presidency. 

u I take the opportunity of repeating 
what l<a* already been declared, that in 
tlie selection of individuals for office, the 
period of leaving College qualified for 
the public service, and the relative rank 
of tlie students as to proficiency, will be 
taken as the criterion of their claims to 
preferment, rather than length of residence 
in the country, or their standing in the 
list of civil servants. 

“ The recent re-establishment of pecu- 
niary rewards during the past year, both 
to students in College, and to those who 
subsequently to leaving College may ac- 
quire such a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
and Arabic languages, as .shall enable 
them to read and explain the books of 
Mahomedan and Hindoo law, was noticed 
in a former discouise from this chair. I 
trust I am not too sanguine in anticipa- 
ting the best effects from tlie incitements 
thus held out to emulation and exertion 
in more useful and honourable pursuits. 
An additional proof has recently been 
afforded of the high importance wliich the 
Government attaches to an accurate know- 
ledge of certain Oriental languages, by 
those whose duties lead them to constant 
intercourse with the natives of the coun- 
try, by the resolution of the Governor 
Geneial in Council, providing for the 
examination of military officers who may 
be nominated to the situation of interpre- 
ters to native corps. In order to give full 
effect to this regulation, measures are in 
progress for facilitating to the members 
of the Hon. Company’s army, the acqui- 
sition *of the Hindoostanee and Persian, 
by rendering useful class-books more ac- 
cessible to those who may feel a desire 
to cultivate those languages. 

M A list of the literary works published 
during the year, will be appended to this 
discourse. Although nut immediately 
connected with the College, I cannot allow 
this opportun.ty to pass, without congra- 
tulating the institution and the public at 
large, in the publication of a new and 
revised edition of the firrt volume of the 
elementary analysis of the Laws and Re- 
gulations of this Government, one of the 
fruits of the learned and respected author's 
leisure during his short residence in Eng- 
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land. This volume comprizes the whole 
of the Judicial Regulations down to the 
middle of the year 1821, comprehending 
the important enactments of the year 1814, 
and other material improvements in our 
judicial code. 

“ The College Council have stated to 
me their entire satisfaction at the attention 
and conduct of all the officers of the 
College, since the period of the last meet- 
ing ; a report which has caused me much 
gratification, and demands the expression 
of my cordial acknowledgments to those 
gentlemen. They are also justly due to 
the learned natives attached to the insti- 
tution. 

“ To the members of the College 
Council themselves, who so ably and im- 
partially preside over the affairs of the 
establishment, to the infinite advantage of 
its concerns, I desire to tender my warmest 
thanks. Can I offer to tlje students a 
stronger incitement to study and generous 
emulation, than the honourable example 
of those gentlemen who, one and all, in 
their progress to the high and responsible 
offices which they fill, signalized their early 
career in India by the acquisition of proud 
and distinguished honours in that institu- 
tion, over which they now exercise a 
parental care ? 

“ It cannot be irrelative to the present 
occasion, to advert to the condition and 
prospect of other collegiate institutions 
established under the protection and pa- 
tronage of the Government of this country. 
The Madrussa, or College for Mahomedah 
Law, founded by the illustrious Warren 
Hastings, has lately attracted the particu- 
lar attention of Government. Through 
the liberal and disinterested exertions of 
the superintending committee, aided by 
their learned and zealous secretary, Dr. 
Lumsden, the most important reforms 
have been introduced into the discipline 
and studies of that institution. These 
measures have been crowned with the 
most signal success, even during tire short 
period in which they have been in opera- 
tion, and they promise the happiest results. 
The annual examinations of the students 
which are now publicly held, may be 
confidently referred to, in proof both of 
the actual improvement that has taken 
place, and the spirit of zeal and emula- 
tion that has been created. 

“ Similar good effects have attended 
the reform so judiciously introduced into 
the Hindoo College at Benares, which 
had gradually fallen into neglect and 
decay, until the deteriorated condition of 
the institution, as well as the means of 
restoring it to vigour and efficiency, were 
brought to the notice of Government by 
a distinguished Oriental scholar, whose 
public duties called him to that city. To 
Mr. Wilson also is the Government in- 
debted tor the plan of a college about 


to be founded at the Presidency for San- 
scrit and Hindoo learning, under the 
liberal encouragement held forth for the 
revival and improvement of literature and 
the encouragement of learned natives, by 
the Hon. Company and the British Par- 
liament. Other institutions, both IVIaho- 
medan and Hindoo, will gradually be 
reformed or founded, in pursuance of the 
wide and benevolent views to which I 
have just alluded. 

“ The attention of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council is sedulously directed to the 
important subject of public instruction. 
In furtherance of that object, public aid 
has been afforded to those useful and 
laudable institutions, the School-book So- 
ciety and the Calcutta School Society, as 
well as to the Hindoo College founded 
in 1817, and superintended by some of 
the principal Hindoo gentlemen of this 
city. No wise or just government can 
be indifferent to the literary and moral 
improvement of its subjects ; and other 
and more extensive measures may here- 
after be framed for the education of the 
various classes of the inhabitants of the 
British possessions. The subject is one 
of the highest importance both to the 
Government and the people. The diffu- 
sion of liberal education among the na- 
tives of India, may be rendered a blessing 
or perverted into a curse to the country', 
according to the manner in which it j 3 
carried into effect. If by any improbable 
combination of circumstances, a mis- 
guided zeal or overheated enthusiasm 
should mingle in this important pursuit, 
the most disastrous consequences may be 
predicted, both to the people and their 
ruler : but directed to its proper and legi- 
timate ends, and conducted with the 
judgment, discretion, and sobriety, which 
1 trust will never be lost sight of, and 
above all, with the full concurrence and 
cordial co-operation of the natives them- 
selves, it cannot fail to produce the most 
extensive and decided benefits, both to the 
Government of the country, and to the 
millions under its sway.” 

Works now in the Press , and patronized by 
Government , at the recommendation of 
the Council of the College of Pori 
William. 

L A Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Bhite or Thibetian language, prepared 
partly in Latin, and partly in the German 
and Italian languages, by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries and the late Rev. 
Mr. Schrceter, during their residence in 
that country, under the countenance and 
authority of the late Major Barre Latter, 
agent to the Governor General at Titalya, 
and now translated and prepared for the 
press by the Rev. Dr. Wm. Carey, pro- 
fessor of the Sanscrit, Bengalee, and 
Mahratta languages, in the College of 
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Fort William. — These works may he con* 
sidered highly valuable on two accounts : 
First, they are the labours of men of 
learning, who resided for a long period 
in the country, and who were in every 
respect qualified for the task ; and second- 
ly, the country where the Bhote language 
is spoken is the only one which lies be- 
tween the British dominions and those of 
Russia, to which may be added the great 
probability, or rather certainty, that this 
is the current language of the whole of 
Chinese Tartary. It has been hitherto 
unknown to Europeans. — The Dictionary 
is very copious, and will contain between 
900 and 1000 quarto pages. The words 
are arranged in alphabetical order. 


2. The Arabic poems termed Mooalla- 
quat , with a commentary on each poem, 
in the Arabic language, by Moolavee 
Abdoor Ruheem of the College of Fort 
William. 

3. The Law of Inheritance and Division 
of Property contained in the Daya Bhaga , 
in Sanscrit and Bengalee verse, by Pundit 
Lukshmee Narayuna Nyaylwerkura of 
the College of Fort William. 

4. A Translation from the original 
Sanscrit into the Bengalee Language of 
the Mutakshura of Lagyavulkha , a cele- 
brated work on Hindoo Law, by Pundit 
Lucknaraen Naya, of the College of 
Fort William. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXAMINATION^ l widen in June , 1823. 


Date of Admission 
into 

the College. 

No. of 
Lectures, 
attended 
this Term 

Petiod of 
Attendance 
on the 
Persian 
Lectures. 




M. W. 

Nov. 

1822 

33 

5 0 

Nov. 

1821 

18 

15 1 

Nov. 

1821 

9 

12 1 

June 

1822 

17 

10 O 

Jan. 

1823 

34 

5 0 

Jan. 

1823 

22 

5 0 

Jan. 

1823 

28 

4 3 

May 

1822 

32 

10 0 

Oct. 

1822 

28 

6 2 

Aug. 

1822 

36 

8 1 

Aug. 

1822 

28 

8 1 

f May 

1818 ) 



< re-admitted > 

11 

4 3 

C Nov, 

1822) 



May 

1823 

3 

0 2 

Aug. 

1822 

28 

8 1 

Dec. 

1822 

21 

3 0 

July 

1822 

26 

10 0 

June 

1822 

14 

10 0 

Aug. 

1822 

34 

8 1 

Dec. 

1822 

36 

5 0 

Nov. 

1821 

6 

12 1 

Jan. 

1823 

29 

5 0 

Jan. 

1823 

29 

5 0 

Nov. 

1821 

25 

15 2 

Oct. 

1822 

32 

6 2 

May 

1823 

i 

0 2 

May 

1822 

35 

10 0 

Aug. 

1822 

37 

8 0 

Jan. 

1823 

37 

5 0 

C May 

1818 ) 



< re-admitted > 

11 

5 0 

(Nov. 

1822 ) 



Aug. 

1822 

27 

8 0 

Feb. 

1823 

22 

3 1 

Aug. 

1822 

28 

8 0 

Jan. 

1823 

23 

5 0 


Persian. 

1st Class. — 1. Thomason, Medal of Merit.. 

2. Palmer 

3. Brown 

2d Class. — 4. Gough 

5. Tierney...... 

6. Goldsbury 

7. Fraser 

8. Taylor 

3d Class. — 9. Cathcart. 

10. Golding.... 

11. Clarke........ 


1 2. Parks. 


1 3. Deeds 

14. Harding 

Arabic. 

1 . Thomason 

Hindoostanee. 

1st Class.— 1. Patton 

2. Gough 

3. Morris 

4. Thomason, Medal of Merit. 

2d Class. — 5. Brown 

6. Goldsbury 

7. Tierney 

8. Palmer 

3d Class.— 9. Cathcart 

10. Deedes 

11. Taylor. 

12. Golding 

13. Fraser 


14. Parks. 


15. Harding 

16. Thompson, Madras Estab. 

Bengalee. 

1 . Clarke 

2. Fraser 

By order of the Council of the College, 


A. Lockett, See. C . C. 
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CALCUTTA . 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FINANCIAL. 

Notice . — The Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the Honourable Company’s 
Debt in India hereby notify, that Pro- 
missory Notes to the amount of Sicca 
Rupees 12,92,88,800 have been tendered 
in transfer to the Loan opened on the 14th 
February last, and that the acknowledg- 
ments issued to the parties fiom whom the 
said tenders have been icceived will be 
discharged in the manner following, sub- 
ject to the provision contained in the 1 Ith 
clause of the advertisement of the above 
date: that is to say, for 7-IOths of the 
amount tendered, 5 per Cent. Promissory 
Notes will be issued under the rule contain- 
ed in the 10th clause of the said adver- 
tisement, and the remaining 3-10ths will 
be paid under the 12th clause. 

J. A. Dorin, 

Sec. to Comm, for Transfer. 
Acc.- Gen.’s Office, 3d May 1823. 

MEDICAL. 

Fort William, March 29, 1823. 

1. The Government having, with refe- 
rence to General Orders, June 21, 1822, 
sanctioned and adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the Medical Board, as to the pro- 
priety of a previous examination in the 
Native Languages of the Medical Officer 
selected for the situation of Superintend- 
ent of the School for Native Doctors, it 
is hereby directed, that previous to confir- 
mation in that office, the person so select- 
ed shall undergo a regular examination in 
the Persian and Hindostanee languages, by 
the Officers of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam. 

2. No candidate shall be considered 
entitled to confirmation, unless he shall 
produce a certificate, signed by the exa- 
mining Officers of the College, of his 
“ possessing a competent knowledge of the 
colloquial and written languages of the 
country, especially the Hindostanee and 
Persian, and that he is capable of reading 
the native treatises on medicine, and dis^ 
coursing with the pupils on ordinary sub- 
jects of native science, in intelligible, if 
not in accurate terms.” 

3. Should the candidate require exami- 
nation in the Sanscrit, Arabic, or other 
useful Oriental languages, it is to be grant- 
ed by the Public Officers of that College 
and noted accordingly in their report, 
and m their certificate of qualification or 
otherwise. 


4. The examinations above prescribed 
will take place on the application of the 
Medical Board to the Secretary of the 
College Council. 

MILITARY. 

Fori William, April 18, 1823. 

The proceedings of two Courts of 
Enquiry, held at Neemueh and Kurnal, 
having clearly establioheil that Jodah Sing, 
Havildar 4th troop 4th regiment Light 
Cavalry, conducted himself in a brave and 
soldier-like manner in support of his 
officers, in the affair with the troops of 
Kotah, on the 1st October, 1821 : The 
Governor General in Council is pleased, 
in compliance with the recommendation of 
Iiis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
to promote Jodah Singh, Haviklar, to the 
rank of Subadar in that regiment, in re- 
ward of his gallant conduct. This pro- 
motion to have effect from the same period 
as that assigned to Subadars Meer Mus- 
nad Ally, and Shaikh Nadur Ally, who 
were promoted by Government to that rank 
for their bravery on the same occasion. 

Fori William, April 18, 1823. 

A claim having been preferred to 
Government by the Officer in charge of 
the Dacca Provincial Battalion, to be 
reimbursed the expenses of providing 
Recruits for that corps from Buxar, 
the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to notify to all officers in com- 
mand of local, provincial, or other irre- 
gular corps, that the practice of recruiting 
at a distance from the zillahs in which 
they are employed, is wholly inconsistent 
with the views with which such corps 
were formed, and is most positively pro- 
hibited in future. 

lhe objects which Government have 
had in view in the formation of all Local, 
Provincial, or other irregular Corps of 
Infantry, w-ere, to provide for the local 
duties of each district or city from the mass 
of its own population, or of the zillahs 
immediately adjoining — the advantages 
held out being an inadequate provision for 
the men if removed to any distance from 
their homes and families ; and in the case 
ot provincial tioops affording no pros- 
pect of a support on retirement in old age, 
unless when disabled, or wounded in the 
performance of duty ; while in many 
Cases, the insalubrity of the provinces or 
districts to which local or provincial corps 
are assigned is such, as to render it un- 
advisable, on the score of humanity, that 
any but the Natives thereof should be en- 
listed for them. 






/ 

0 
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The Governor General in Council 
therefore directs, that in recruiting for 
Local and Provincial Corps of Infantry, 
the officers commanding them be held 
restricted generally to the district in 
which they are serving, and not beyond 
the neighbouring zillahs ; — that no re- 
tired parties be ever detached from a 
Local or Provincial Battalion, which 
should be filled up on the spot ; and 
lastly, that no contingent or extra charge 
will ever be passed for recruiting. 

This order is also applicable to the Hill 
Corps especially, which are to be com- 
posed solely of mountaineers of the pro- 
vinces in which they w ere raised or may be 
serving. 

Fort lVilliam, April 24, 1823. 

1. On the principle adopted in General 
Orders by Government of the 28th of 
August last, reducing the number of 
Gun Lascars* attached to each Company 
or Battery of European Artillery to 
one Havildar, one Naick, and twenty-four 
Lascars, or three men per gun ; and al- 
together abolishing Gun Lascars, as un- 
necessary with the Golunddz or Native 
Artillery, the drag-rope movements being 
discontinued : the future establishment of 
Gun Lascars with each brigade of Light 
Artillery serving with Local Corps is 
fixed at the same scale as that attached to 
the Body Guard of the Governor Gene- 
ral, viz. 

P^y | ' |J ^ p p 

One Tin dal or Ha\ ildar 7 8. . 2 (). . 4 o 

Eight Gun Lascars, at. . 4 12. .1 O . 2 O 
exclusive of Off-reckonings. 

2. All in excess to this number with the 
several Local Battalions will be struck off 
on the ] st of J une next, and sent, with 
their descriptive rolls, pay, and clothing 
certificates, to the magazines hereafter 
mentioned, when they will be enrolled in 
the Store Lascar Companies, under instruc- 
tions from His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

3. The Tindals to be enrolled as Havil- 
dars on transfer, and such men as object 

the removal, will be discharged forth- 
with by the officers commanding the 
Local Corps, who will select the best and 
most efficient men to remain with their 
guns. The Gun Lascars remaining with 
Local Battalions will be entitled to half 
or lull batta, or the invalid pension, under 
the same rules ns may exist in the corps 
to which they are attached. 

4. One Havildar, two Naicks, and six- 


* Ramghur Local Bat. two Brigades. 
Cliu:ii|>arun Lt. Inf. one ditto 
Dinagepore Local Bat. one ditto 
tiorruckpore Lt. Inf. one ditto 
Rungpore ditto one ditto 


teen Sepoys of each Local Corps having 
guns, will be permanently allotted to each 
brigade, under the orders of the Seijeant 
and Corporal of Artillery, for the service 
of the guns, aided by the above detail of 
Gun Lascars. 

5. All recruiting or promotions in the 
several Store Lascar Companies, and de- 
tails of Gun Lascars with Horse or Foot 
Artillery, or Local Infantry, are suspend- 
ed till a general equalization can take 
place under the orders of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief ; and all casual- 
ties in the Gun Lascar Details, whether in 
the Horse or Foot Artillery, or in Local 
Corps, will be filled up with supernume- 
raries from the Store Lascar Companies 
w'hilst any remain. 

6. To complete the detail with the 
Rungpore Light Infantry, the officer 
commanding the Dinagepore Local Bat- 
talion will transfer one Tindal and two 
Gun Lascars from his supernumeraries to 
the former corps, sending the remainder 
to the Dinapore magazine. 

7. The supernumeraries with the Ram- 
ghur Battalion to be sent to the Presidency 
for the Arsenal and Expense Magazine 
Companies; those with the Chumparun 
Light Infantry to Dinapore; and those 
with the Goruckpore Light Infantry to 
Chunar. 

Fort William , May 9, 1823. 

In advertence to General Orders of the 
11th of October 1822 , giving effect to the 
26th section of the Mutiny Act of 1822, 
the following addition is directed to be 
made after the w’ords “ light articles of 
clothing,” viz. “ or if necessary towards de- 
fraying any extra expense arising from 
local situation, or otherwise, in their victu- 
alling beyond the sixpence payable to 
the prison keeper,” under the authority, 
&c. &c. 

Fort William , May 16, 1823. 

To the 7th clause of General Orders of 
the 19th September 1818, viz. 7. “One 
medical officer will always be permitted 
to proceed on duty with every detachment 
of Europeans, and such officer will be 
permitted to draw boat allowance in ad- 
dition to tentage,” add “ if previously in 
the receipt of the latter.” — The order 
books to be corrected accordingly. 

Fort William y July 4, 1823. 

1. I he Governor General in Council 
having resolved in the Political Depart- 
ment, on the 28d May last, that a corps 
of infantry should be formed for the civil 
duties of Western Malwa, the same will 
be carried into effect in the following 
manner : 
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2. The corps to consist of six compa- 
nies as per margin,* and formed at Mund- 
laisir, under the name of the 15th or 
Mundlaisir Local Battalion, from the 1st 
of June last. It is in every respect to be 
placed on the same footing, as to pay, al- 
lowances, staff and establishment, with 
other local corps of the same strength, un- 
der the regulations of the 2d of May last. 

3. Two-thirds of the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers to be supplied 
by drafts from the Rampoorah Local Bat- 
talion, viz. four Subadars, four Jemadars, 
twenty Haviklars, and twenty Naicks, 
with four drummers — leaving the vacan- 
cies for two Subadars, two Jemadars, ten 
Havildars, and ten Naicks, to be filled up 
by the promotion of such natives of the 
district as may in course of time appear, 
from their character, influence, and atten- 
tion to the duty and discipline of the corps, 
to be most eligible to these distinctions in 
the opinion of the Commandant and the 
Political Authorities. 

4. Capt. James Delamain, of the 7th 
regiment of Native Infantry, who has been 
entrusted with the formation of the corps 
in the Political Department, to be com- 
mandant from the 1st of June last: the 
charges of this corps to be carried to the 
Civil Department. 

. <5. His Excellency the Commander -in- 
Chief is requested to give effect to these 
orders through the officer commanding 
the western division, and to appoiut an 
officer as Adjutant to the battalion. 

Fort William, July 11. 1823. 

1. The Hon. the Governor General in 
Council having this day resolved that 
four regiments of Native Infantry be add- 
ed to this establishment, to supply the 
pressing wants of the public service ; the 
following arrangements are to have im- 
mediate effect, under the orders of his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

2. The new regiments to be numbered 
31st, 32d, 33d, and 34th • the Benares 
and Cawnpore levies will form the 1st 
and 2d battalions of the 31st ; and the Myn- 
pooree and Muttra levies, the 1st and 2d 
battalions 32d regiment; vacancies in 
the commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks to be supplied in the usual manner, 
by drafts from the old corps of the line. 

3. The 33d and 34lh regiments will 
be raised (at such stations as his Excellen- 
cy the Commander-in-Chief may direct) 
for General Service , that is, to serve on any 
occasion, when ordered, in any part of 
Asia or Africa east of the Cape of Good 

* Each Company : Total. 

I SubaUar 5 

1 Jemadar g 

5 Haviidar* 3 0 

5 N-mkf 

Prnrnnur.- \3 

S| | H, >* 'O'O 


Hope ; with an understanding that when- 
ever they may be beyond sea, or the limits 
of the Bengal Presidency, they will be 
entitled to full batta, and such other in- 
dulgences as this Government has usually 
allowed under such circumstances. 

4. The whole of the native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, 
with 10 privates per company, for the 33d 
and 34th regiments, will be furnished in 
the usual maaner, by drafts from all the 
corps of the line, the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers being taken for 
promotion, and the sepoys indiscriminately 
of any standing, to be drafted as seniors 
into the new corps ; but it will be optional 
with all the parties to be drafted, on a full 
understanding of the conditions contained 
in the third paragraph of this order, which 
are also to be fully explained to each 
recruit by the officer enlisting him, and 
again on being sworn in. 

5. The promotions of all the officers 
for the new regiments will bear this day’s 
date, from which the army list will be 
closed ; and back rank will not be granted 
to officers removed to any of the new regi- 
ments, in consequence of casualties in their 
former corps, not known to Government 
on the date of promulgating the final 
orders of promotion and posting, agree- 
ably to the instructions from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors applicable to such 
occasions. 

6. His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief is requested to supply the details 
necessary to give effect to these orders. 

Fort William > July 31, 1823. 

To enable the Barelly Provincial Bat- 
talion to perform the extensive civil duties 
assigned to it, the establishment of that 
corps is to Le raised to 10 companies of 
100 privates each, on receipt of this order. 

The abstract No. 3, appended to the 
regulations of 2d May last, to be corrected 
accordingly. 

Fort tFilliam , July 31, 1823. 

The Hon. the Governor General in 
Council having been pleased on the 24th 
instant, in the Judicial Department, to re- 
solve that a provincial battalion be formed 
for^ the civil duties of the province of 
Orissa, including the districts of Midna- 
pore, Balasore and Cuttack, the same will 
be carried into effect as follows : 

2. The battalion will be formed at 
Balasore as its head-quarters, to consist of 
nine companies of the established strength, 
under the name of the 14th or Orissa 
Provincial Battalion. 

3. The officer commanding the Burd- 
wan Provincial Battalion will transfer to 
the new corps one complete company of the 
present strength, officers and men (that 
employed under the superintendance of 
the new road), together with ail privates 
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in excess to 100 per company. Their 
arms, accoutrements, and equipments com- 
plete, to accompany them. 

4. The commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers will be completed by the 
following transfers from each of the first 
eight provincial battalions (per margin) ;* 
the preference being given to individuals 
natives of Bengal , united with other 
claims. 

One jemadar for promotion to subadar. 

One havildar for do. to jemadar. 

Five naicks for do. to havildar. 

Five sepoys for do. to naick. 

5. The privates will be completed on 
the spot, by recruiting natives of the pro- 
▼ince, if possible, or in the most extended 
sense of Bengal. 

6. The new Orissa Battalion will be 
within the inspection of the officer com- 
manding in Cuttack ; and the corps, when 
completed, will take ail the civil duties of 
Cuttack, Midnapore, and Balasorc, in- 
cluding the salt agencies in those districts. 

7. The transfers 'from other corps to be 
forwarded without delay to Balasore, witli 
their pay and clothing certificates, and 
correct descriptive rolls. 

8. Capt. Spell issy, of the 7tli regt. X- 1., 
is appointed to the temporary charge and 
formation of the Orissa Battalion, and will 
proceed to Balasore forthwith. 

9. Tile future establishment of the 
Burdwan Battalion to be 10 companies 
of 100 privates each. 

10. The abstract No. 3, appended to 
General Orders 2d May last, to. be correct- 
ed accordingly. 

Wit. Casement, Lieut.- Col. 

Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dcp. 

[government GAZETTE EXTRAORU1N AR V. j 
Fort William , August 1, 1823. 

The Hon. Company’s yacht Nereide 
arrived this morning at six o’clock, having 
on board the lit. Hon. Lord Amherst, 
appointed by the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors to the office of Governor General 
of Fort William in Bengal. His Lordship 
landed at half-past eight o’clock this 
morning, and was received v\ ith the usual 
honours. At nine o’clock Lord Amherst 
took the prescribed oaths, and his seat as 
Governor General. 

The following proclamation is publish- 
ed by order of the Rt. Hon. the Governor 
General in Council : n 

Proclamation . 

** Whereas the Rt. Hon. William Pitt 
Lord Amherst, Baron Amherst of Mon- 
treal, in the County of Kent, and one*of 
His Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council, 
hath been appointed by the Hon. the 


‘ Burdwan 

bat. 

Poornea 

bat. 

itacca 

do. 

Patna 

do. 

Chittagong 

do. 
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Cawnpore 

do. 
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Court of Directors to be Governor Gene- 
ral of Fort William in Bengal ; and 
whereas General the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget, Knight, Grand Cross of the Bath, 
hath been appointed Commander- in- Chief 
of ail the forces of die Lion. East-India 
Company in the East- Indies, and one of 
the Counsellors of Fort William aforesaid ; 
and John Adam and John Fendall, Esqrs. 
have been appointed Counsellors of the 
said Presidency ; the said appointments 
are heieby notified. And it is .further 
proclaimed, that the Rt. Hon. Lord Am- 
herst has, on the day of the date hereof, 
received charge of the said office of Gover- 
nor General, and taken the usual oaths 
and his seat accordingly ; and that John 
Adam and John Fendall, Esqrs. (His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief be- 
ing absent on a visit to the upper stations 
of the army) have respectively taken their 
scats at the Board, as Counsellors of the 
said Presidency. 

By order of the Rt. Hon. the Governor 
General in Council, 

W. B. Bayi.ey, C. Sec. to the Govt. 
Fort William, Aug. 1. 1823.” 

Fort William, Aug. 1, 1323.— The Go- 
vernor General has been pleased to make 
the following appointments : 

Mr. Clias. Lushington to be Private 
Secretary to the Governor General. 

Major Streatfield, H. M. 87th regt., to 
be Military Secretaiy to the Governor 
General. 

Lieut, the Hon. Jeffrey Amherst, II. M. 
59th regt.; Lieut. J. Cooke, Roy. Marines; 
Lieut. Alex. St. Leger McMahon, H. M. 
16th Lancers; and Capt. Jas. Dalgairns, 
7th Madras N. I. ; to be Aides-de-Camp 
to the Governor General. 

Extra Aide-de-Camp, Brevet Capt. 
Hugh Caldwell, 25th N.I. 

Supernumerary Aide-de-Camp, Major 
Hen. Huthwaite, 5th N.I. 

Dr. Abel Clarke to be Surgeon to the 
Governor General. 

Civil Appointment. 

John Herbert Harington Esq. to be 
Senior Member of the Board of Revenue 
for the W estern Provinces, and Agent to 
the Governor General at Delhi. 

Fort William, Aug. 8, 1823. 

Major F. F. Staunton, of the Bombay 
establishment, to be an Honorary Aide-de- 
Camp to Lord Amherst. 

CIVH. APPOINTMENTS. 

Commercial Department. 

June 5. Sir Harry V. Darell, Bart., 
Sub- Export Warehouse keeper. 

Mr. C. Mackenzie, Import Warehouse^ 
keeper. 
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Political Department . 

June 6. Mr. Wm. Loch, Agent to the 
Governor- General at Moorshedabad. 

Territorial Department. 

June 12. Mr. S. Swinton, Opium Agent 
in Malwa. 

Mr. J. P. Larkins, Senior Member of 
the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium. 

The Hon. C. K. Lindsay, Second ditto 
ditto. 

Mr H Sargent, Third ditto ditto. 

Mr. R. Saunders, Secretary to ditto ditto. 

Mr. W. H. Bellie, Collector of Land 
Revenue and Customs at Hooghlv. 

Mr. A. Ogilvie, ditto of Nuddea. 

Mr. R. H. Boddarn, ditto of Backer- 
gunge. 

Sir J. Stonehouse, Bart., ditto of Bhau- 
gulpore. 

Mr. C. Patterson, Superintendent of 
Western Salt Chokies. 

Mr. J. Dewar, Collector of Govern- 
ment Customs at Patna. 

Mr. J. II. D’Oylv, Salt Agent for the 
Northern Division of Cuttack. 

Mr. W. A. Pringle, Collector of Ka- 
jeshahy. 

Mr. II. D. Mangles, Assistant to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue in the 
Lower Provinces. 

Judicial Dejiarlriient. 
hine 12. Mr. Henry Ricketts, Register 
of the Zillah Court at Rajeshahv. 

Mr. J. C. Brown, Second Register at 
the Sudder Station of Juanpore. 

19. Mr. T. J. Dash wood, Judge of 
tlie Dewannv Adawlut at Tirhoot. 

Mr. D. C. Smith, Magistrate of the 
district of Hooghly. 

Mr. H. Moore, ditto of Tirhoot. 

Mr. G. J. Morris, ditto of Jessorc. 

Mr. D. MacFarlan, ditto of Nuddeah. 
Mr. T. A. Shaw, ditto of Purneah. • 

Mr. R. P. Nisbet, ditto and Collector 
of Rungpore. 

Mr. Nath. Smith, ditto and Collector of 
Ramghur. 

2f>. Mr. E. P. Smith, Register of 
the Zillah Court at Ghazeepore. 

July 3. Mr. T. G. Vibart, Magistrate 
and Collector of the Jungle Mehauls. 

Mr. J. W. Tehaplar, Register of Bbau- 
gulpore, and Joint Magistrate, stationed at 
Monghyr. 

Mr. R. J. Taylor, Register of the City 
Court at Patna. 

Mr, H. Ricketts, ditto of the Zillah 
Court at Shahabad. 

Mr. R. Creighton, ditto of Dinagepore, 
and Joint Magistrate, stationed at Maldah. 

Mr. J. Or. Deedes, ditto of the Jungle 
Mehauls. 

24. Mr. C. F. Thompson, Assistant 
to the Magistrate and to the Collector of 
Burd wan. 

Mr. J. H. Patton, ditto to ditto ditto of 
Hooghlv. 


[Jan; 

Mr. Her rev Morris, Assist, to the Ma- 
gistrate and to the Collector of Kungpore. 
General Department. 

July 1 7. Dr. N. Wallich, Superintendant- 
General of Government Plantations. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, May 23, 1823. 

Corps of Engineers. Lieut. E. Garstin, 
to be Capt., and Ens. W. R. Fitzgerald to 
be Lieut., from 10th May 1823, in succes- 
sion to Stephen, deceased. 

Lieut. Arch. Irvine, Corps of Engineers, 
to be Garrison Engineer and Executive 
Officer at Allahabad, vice Stephen. 

Assist. Surg. T. Luxmore, to perforin 
the medical duties of the Residency of 
Lucknow, vice IVPLeod, restored to the 
military branch of the service. 

Head- Quarters , Calcutta, May 17, 1823. 

Lieut. D. Wood, 1st bat. 11th N.I.,to 
act as Adj. to left wing, at Mhow. 

May 21, 1823. 

Ensigns E. Darvall, \V. Little, T. Box, 
W. Anderson, and J. Villiers Forbes, lately 
admitted, are appointed to do duty with de- 
tachment of European Regt. at Dinapore. 
May 22, 1823. 

Cornet J. Christie is directed to do duty 
with 5th L. C. at Mutta, 

Ensigns posted. Ens. Chas. B. Kennett 
to H.C. Europ. Regt. ; J. Tierney, to 
24th N.I., and 1st bat.; T. H, Scott, to 
3d N.I., and 1st bat.; Arch. Boyle, to 
21st N.I. and 1st bat. 

Removals in Regt. of Artillery. Capt. 
Timbrell, from 8th comp. 1st bat. to 8th 
comp. 3d bat., vice Fulton, from latter to 
former; 1st Lieut. L. Burroughs, removed 
to 2d comp. 4th bat. ; 2d Lieut. Greene, to 
7th comp. 3d bat. ; 2d Lieut. Revell, to 
1st comp; 1st bat.; 2d Lieut. Backhouse, 
to 5th comp. 1st bat. ; 2d Lieut. Madden, 
to 3d comp. 3d bat. ; 2d Lieut. Ludlow, 
to 1st comp. 1st bat. : 2d Lieut. Pepper, 
to 8th comp. 1st bat. 

May 23, 1823- 

Assist. Surg. G. Smith, to join General 
Hospital at the Presidency. — Assist. Surg. 
G. Paxton, lately admitted, also attached 
to the General Hospital. 

Fort William , May 30, 1823. 

5th Regt. NJ. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
Alex. Bannerman to be Capt. of a comp., 
and Ens. J. R. Barrell to be Lieut., from 
17th May 1823, in succession to Wood- 
cock, deceased. 

SO th Regt. X.T. Cap t. W. Nott to be 
Major, Brev. Capt. and Lieut. W. H. 
Hewitt to be Capt. of a company, and 
Ens. W. H.* S) mes to be Lieut, from 23d 
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May 1823, in succession to Manley, de- 
ceased. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta > May 26, 1823. 

Lieut. Chalmers to act as Interp. and 
Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 2d regt., during ab- 
sence of Lieut- Charter, on leave. 

May 27, 1823. 

Brig. Maj. Smalpage is attached to 
troops in Oude, and Capt. John Duncan, 
of 2d N.I., is directed to officiate until 
his arrival. 

Corps of Engineers. Ens. J. A. Ciom- 
melin, to be Adj., vice Garstin, dec. 

3 d Regt N.I. Lieut. H. A. Newton to 
act as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 

“2Sth Regt. N.I, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
J. Davies to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 1st bat. 

May 28, 1823. 

Brev. Capt. Frith to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart.Mast. to 1st bat. 24th N.I., 
during the absence of Capt. MacMahon, 
pa leave. 

As.dst.Surg. T. Drever is posted to 
1st bat. 15th N.I. at Allyghur. 

May 29, 1823. 

Corps of Suppers and Miners . Ens. G. 
Tlionipson to be Adj., yice Irvine, ap- 
pointed Garrison Engineer and Executive 
Officer at Allahabad. 

May 3 1, 1823. 

5th Regt. N.I. Capt. Alex. Banner man 
js posted to 2d., and Lieut. R. Birrell is 
posted to 1 st bat. 

20 tk Regt. N.I. Major W. Nott, Capt. 
IV. H. Hewitt, and Lieut W. H. Symes 
are posted to 1st bat. 

Removals. Ens. W. Souter, from 5th 
to 20th N.I., and posted to 1st bat. ; Ens. 
F. Knyvett, from 6th to 5th N.I., and 
posted to 1st bat. 

Fort William , May 30, 1823. 

Capt. A. Roberts, Asssist. Superinten- 
dent, to officiate, until further orders, as 
Superintendent of Public Buildings in the 
Western Provinces, vice Lieut.- Col. Pen- 
son, resigned. 

Capt. W. Dunlop, Barrack- master of 
Meerut division, to officiate as Assist. 
Superintendent of Public Buildings in the 
Western Provinces ; and Capt. R. M*Mul- 
lin, Assist, to the Barrack-master of the 
Benares division, to officiate as Barrack- 
master of the Meerut division, during 
C*apt. Roberts’ employment in the Princi- 
pal Office. 

June 6, 1S2S. 

Brevet Rank. Tlie undermentioned offi- 
cers, subalterns of fifteen years’ standing, 
are promoted to the rank of Captain by 
Brevet : 

Lieut. J. G, Drummond, 3d N.I. 

JJeut. T. 'Williams, 29th ditto. 

Lieut* D. Thomas, 7th ditto. 


Lieut. R. H. Phillips, 25th N.I. 

Lieut. Louis Bruce, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. B. Maltby, 9th ditto. 

Lieut. F. Mackenzie, 28th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Bacon, 10th ditto. 

Lieut. R. S. Phillips, 26th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Turner, 27th ditto. 

3 d Regt. N.I. Ens. E. F. Spencer to be 
Lieut, from 19 May 1823, in succession 
to Levade, deceased. 

Assist. Surg. John Burnett to perform 
the Medical duties, and to be a Subordinate 
Superintendent of Vaccine Inoculation, 
at the Civil Station of Agra, vice Lux- 
more, appointed to the Medical charge of 
the Residency of Lucknow. 

Lieut. Alex. Mackinnon, 21st N I., has 
been appointed to the situation of Second 
Officer in a Ressalah of the Nagpore Auxi- 
liary Horse, from 9 May 1 823. 

Brev. Capt. J. C. Wotherspoon, 21st 
regt. N.I. has been appointed to succeed 
Capt. Pew, in the service of the Rajah of 
of Nagpore, from SO May 1823. 

Lieut. J. Thompson, 15th regt. N. L, is 
appointed Deputy Paymaster at Dina- 
pore, vice Currie, removed. 

Head -Quartet's, Calcutta, June 5, 1823. 

Capt. A. C. Dunsmure is ordered to be 
struck off the strength of 10th N.I., and 
placed under the charge of Fort Major of 
Fort William. 

Assist. Surg. B. W. M ‘ Leod is posted 
to 2d bat. 20th N. I. at Barraekpore, vice 
Assist. Surg. Rind. 

June 1, 1823. 

Lieut. Roebuck is permitted to resign 
the appointment of Adjut. to the Mhair- 
warrah Local Corps, and directed to join 
the 2d bat. 23d N. I-, his proper corps. 

Eon William, June 6, 1823. 

Lieut. -Col. G. Hickman, of Invalids, to 
be Regulating Officer of the Invalid Jag- 
hirdar establishment at Chittagong, vice 
Maxwell, deceased. 

Brev. Capt. J. Hoggan, 27th N.I., to 
be Adjutant of Native Invalids and Pay- 
master of Native Pensioners at Meerut 
and Hauper. 

. Lieut. T. R. Fell, 20th N.I., is ap- 
pointed to the situation of Secretary and 
Persian Interpreter to the officers corn- 
man dii\g the Nagpore Subsidiary Force, 
from 1st May, in the room of Capt. J. O. 
Beckett, who has resigned the service. 

June 13, 1823. 

Brev. Capt. and Lieut. Anth. Lomas to 
be Capt. of a company from 28 May 1823, 
in succession to I)’ Acre, deceased. — En- 
sign II. H. Arnaud to be Liept., ditto 
ditto. 

Capt. Hugh Davidson, 15th N.I., is 
appointed to command the Fort Maribro* 
Local Corps, vice Manley, deceased. 

N 3 
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Head- Quarters, Calcutta , June 9, 1823. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Dewaal to act as 
Adjut. to 2d l)at. 30th regt. during absence 
of Adjut. (Brev. Capt.) Campbell. 

June 10, 1823. 

IJeut. Bracken to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart. Ma^t. to 1st bat. 19th N. I. 
during absence of Lieut. Hawkins, 

Ass'st. Surg. Child is posted to division 
of Artillery at Agra. 

June 12, 1823. 

Gough's Horse. Lieut. C. Hamilton, 2d 
bat. 2d N.L, to be Adjutant. 

l 2lu Regt. X.I. Brev. Capt. II. Sib- 
bald to be Adjutant to 1st bat. vice 
Wotherspoon, appointed to the Nagpore 
service.— Lieut. H. C. jVFKenly to be 
Interp, and Quart. Mast. to 1st bat. vice 
M* Kinnon, appointed to the Nagpore ser- 
vice. 

Corps of Piotiecrs. Lieut. IV. II. Earle, 
1st bat. 19th regt. N.I., to be Adjutant. 

June 14, 18 23. 

Capt. "VVyjner, 2d bat. 3d N.I., to act 
as Fort Adjutant at Agra, in consequence 
of the demise of Capt. D’Acre. 


Fort William, June IT, 1823. 

Mr. C. IV. Humphreys is admitted as 
a Cadet of Artillery, and promoted to the 
rank of 2d Lieut. 

Messrs. J. F. Stcuart, M.D., and Alex. 

M. Clark, are admitted as Assist. Surgeons. 

June 20, 1823. 

10th Regt. X.I. Brev. Capt. Lieut. IV. 
Bertram to be Capt. of a company, and 
Ensign Claud Douglas to be Lieut, from 
6th June 1823, in succession to Duns- 
mure, cashiered. 

Quart. Hast. Gen.'s Department. Lieut. 
J. B. Nonfville, Deputy Assist. Quart. 
Master General of 2d class, to be Deputy 
Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen. of 1st class, vice 
Hall, resigned.— Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
h. H. Sandy s, Dep Assist. Quart, Mast. 
Gen. of 3d class, to be Dep. Assist, Quart. 
Mast. Gen. of 2d class, \ice Neufville 
promoted. 

Brev. Capt. and Lieut. IV. Turner, 27th 

N. I., to be Fort Adjut. of Agra, vice 
D’Acre, deceased. 

Brev. Capt. and Lieut. D. D. Anderson, 
14th N.L, to be Fort Adj. of Delhi, Hoe 
Turner. 

Assist. Surg. John Hatkerstou, M.D., 
is admitted on the establishment. 

Lieut. C. Paton, 23 d X. 1 . . is permitted 
to resign the Military Service of the Hon. 
Company. 

Lieut. T. M. Taylor, Sth. L.C., to he 
Assistant to the Superinteudant of Canals 
in Bengal. 

... A , v,l , st ’ ? ur S- J - Morton, attaclied to the 
Civil Station of Rungpore, is permitted to 
return to the military branch of the service 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta , June 10, 1823. 

Lieut. J. Murray is removed from 2d to 
1st bat. of Sd and Lieut. E. F. 

Spencer is posted to former bat. 

Lieut. IV. H. Sleeman is removed from 
1st to 2d bat. 12th N.I. 

Capt. A- Lomas and Lieut. H. II. Ar- 
naud, 12th N. I., are posted to 1st bat. of 
regt. 

June 1 7, 1823. 

Lieut. Chas. Penrose is appointed In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 27th N.L, 
in tiie room of Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
Hoggan. 

June 18, 1828. 

Removals in Artillery Regt. Lieut. R. 
Jackson from 3d comp. 2 d bat. to J<1 comp. 
3d bat., vice Lieut. R. C. Dickson, from 
latter to former. 

Assist. Surg. Jeffreys is appointed to the 
medical charge of Artillery Drafts pro- 
ceeding to the Upper Provinces. 


June Id, 1823. 

Assist. Surgeons J, F. Steuartand A.M. 
Clark, lately admitted, are appointed to do 
duty at the Presidency General Hospital. 

June 21, 1823. 

Lieut. J.AA . Hall is removed from 2d to 
1st hat. 10th N.I. 

Capt. AV. Bertram is posted to 1st, and 
Lieut. Claud Douglas to 2d bat. 10th N.L 

Assist. Surg. J. Halkerston, lately ad- 
mitted, is appointed to do duty at Presi- 
dency General Hospital. 


June 27, 1823. 

Barrack Department. Lieut B. Bux- 
ton, Corps of Engineers, and Barrack- 
mast. of 4th or Ghazeepore Division, to 
be Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Buildings in the Lower Provinces, and in 
charge of the Civil Buildings at the Pre- 
sidency, vice Lieut. C. Paton, resigned the 

11. C. s Military Service Lieut. H 

Carter. Barrack-mast, of Sth or llohil- 
cund Division, is transferred to the 4th or 

Ghazeepore Division, vice Buxton.— Lieut. 

J. F. Paton, Corps of Engineers, to be a 
District Barrack -tpa-ter, vice Buxton, and 
posted to the Sth or Rohilcund Division 
vice Carter. ’ 

Assist. Surg. Jas. Ranken, M.D., to be 

Surg.CasteU.late officiating Surgeon to 
the Residency, is placed at the disposal of 

the Commander-in-chief. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, June 23, 1823. 

i A' ei ^'> MarSllal1 t0 301 as Ad j- to 1st bat 
lith N.I, during absence on leave of 
Lieut, and Adj. Croft. 

Lieut. Kennedy to act as Adj. to Cham, 
parun Light Inf. from 14th inst-, on ie 
moral of Lion,, and Adj. 'Ihompson to be 
Dvp. Paymaster at Diuapore. 
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June 25, 1823. 

Lieut. J. T. Kennedy, 5th N.I., to be 
Adj. to the Champarun Light Inf., vice 
Thompson. 

Lieut. Lawrenson to act as Adj. to Sd 
bat. of Artillery until the arrival of Lieut, 
and Adj. Wood, in the room of Lieut, 
and Adj. D’Oyly, under orders to proceed 
with drafts to the Upper Provinces. 

June 26, 1823. 

2d Lieut. C.* W. Humphreys, regt, of 
Artillery, is ported to 7th comp. 2d bat. 

Assist. Surg. A. M, Clark, at present 
attached to Presidency General Hospital, 
to do duty with Artillery at Dum-Dum. 

June 27, 1823. 

Lieut. and Krev. Capt. Hayes to officiate 
as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 
27th N.I. 

Fort William, June 27, 1823. 

15/// liegt. y.I. Capt. Artli. Shuldham 
and Lieut. K. N. Townsend to rank from 
29th March 1822, in succession to Stirling, 
retired. — Brer. Capt. and Lieut. D. H. 
I Lept install to be Capt. of a company, and 
Ensign J. Frederick to be Lieut., from 
13 Jan. 1823, in succession to Cooper, 
promoted. 

19/ A Regt. A" I. Ensign Win. Mackin- 
tosh to be Lieut, from 17 May 1S23, in 
succession to Dow, admitted toLord Clive’s 
Fund. 

23d Regt. A r ./. Ens. Wm. Ellis to be 
Lieut, from 15 June 1823, in succession 
to Paton, resigned the service. 

Messrs. And. Barclay, Fred. Sysonby, 
Wm. Riddall, Hamilton Vetch, and Clias. 
Boulton, are admitted as Cadets of In- 
fantry, and promoted to the rank of Ensign. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta June 26, 1823. 

Ens. Vetch, lately admitted, is appointed 
to do duty with 2d bat. 27th regt. N.I. 

Fort IFdliam, July 11, 1823. 

The undermentioned Cadets of Infan- 
try and Assist, Surgeons are admitted to 
the service on this Establishment. 

Infantry. Messrs. G. Ilalhed, R. 
Woodward, C. Baseley, W. L. Hall, G. 
Salter, J. G. Sharpe, Alex. Barclay, C. 
Jorden, J. S. Gifford, Alex. Tweedale, 
J. M. I'arn worth, G. Urquhart, E. C. 
Macpherson, C. Graham, and G. B. 
Mitchell. 

Medical Depart. Messrs. J. P. Rey- 
nolds, W. Bell, II. Maysinor, and D. 
Thompson. 

Assist. SiiFg. J. P. Reynolds to perform 
the Medical Duties of the Civil Station of 
Dinagepore vice Assist. Surg. Cavell, re- 
moved to Dacca Jellalpore. 

Henry Wood, Esq. is appointed to offi- 
ciate as President of the Board of Super- 
intendence for Impiovlng the Breed of 


Cattle, during the absence of Lieut. Col. 
li. Stevenson. 

Head- Quarters, June 30, 1823. 

Ens. F. Sysonby, W. Riddle, and C. 
Boulton, lately admitted, are appointed to 
do duty with Lieut, Col. Boyd’s detach- 
ment of Europ. Regt. at Dinapore. 

Assist. Surg. W. Mitchelson is directed 
to place himself under the orders of the 
Superintending Surgeon at Cawnpore. 

Ens. A. Barclay is directed to join and 
do duty with 2d bat. 20th N.I. at Bar- 
rack pore. 

Ens. T. H. Scott is removed from 3d to 
19th regt. N.I., and posted to 1st bat. 

Lieut. E. N. Townsend is removed 
from 1st to 2d bat. 15th N.I. 

Capt. D. H. Heptinstall is posted to 2d, 
and Lieut. J. Frederick to 1st bat. 15th 
N.I. 

Lieut. R. A. M‘Naghtan is removed 
from 1st to 2d bat. 19th N.I., and Lieut. 
W. Macintosh to be posted to former bat. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) T. Wardlaw is re- 
moved from 2d to 1st bat. 23d N.I., and 
Lieut. W. Ellis is posted to former bat. 

Fort William , July 18, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. John Forsayth to perform 
the medical duties of the Political Agency 
at Mundlaisir, and to have medical charge 
of the local bat. commanded by Capt. 
Delamain, stationed at that post. 

Mr. Wm. Saurin is admitted as a Cadet 
of Infantry. * 

Mr. Jas. Adair Lawrie, M.D., is ad- 
mitted as an Assist. Surg. 

The Gov. Gen.-in- Council was pleased, 
in the General Department, under date the 
:>d inst., to appoint Brevet Capt. Jas. 
Menson, 8th regt. N. I., Assistant to the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
in the Himalaya Mountains until further 
orders. 

The undermentioned Cadets of Infantry 
are promoted to the rank of Ensign, leaving 
the dates of their conunissioas for future 
adjustment: — Mr. Geo. Ilalhed, Rich. 
Woodward, Clms. Basel ev, Wm. Lisle 
Hall, Geo. Salter, John Grore Sharpe, 
Alex. Barclay, Chas. Jorden, John Smyes 
Gilford, Alex. Tweedale, John Maister- 
son Farnworth, Geo. Urquhart, Ewen 
Cameron Macpherson, Chas. Graham, 
Geo. Bruce Mitchell. 

Lieut. Chapman is appointed to act as 
Adj. to the Dinagepore Local bat. during 
the abseuce of Lieut, and Adj. Fleming. 

Fort William , July 25, 1823. 

Mr. Wm. Saurin, Cadet of Inf., is pro- 
moted to the rank of Ensign. 

Lieut. Wm. J. Farley, 2Sd, regt. N.I., 
having been declared incapable of per- 
forming thenctne duties of his profession, 
is transferred to the Invalid Establisl/- 
ment from the 10th. inst. 
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Seymour Marriott, 7th brought on the Establishment of the 23d 


Lieut. Chas. 
regt. N. I., is transferred to the Pension 
List from die 10th?inst- 

Head -Quarters. July 10, 1823. 

Lieuts. (Brev. Captains) Berguer and 
Woolley, 1st bat. 30th N. I., are permitted 
to exchange appointments • the former is 
accordingly appointed Interpreter and 
Quarter-master (subject to the provisions 
of the G. O. of the 17th Feb. last), and 
the latter is appointed Adjutant to the bat. 
July 11, 182$. 

It having been found necessary to em- 
ploy Sub-Conductor Corbett withtheNag- 
pore Magazine ever since his promotion 
to that rank on the 25th Aug. last, he i» 
to be considered as posted to that Magazine 
from the above date. 

Lieut. Fuller, 16th regt. N. I., is ap- 
pointed to the Rungpore L.I., and di- 
rected to join that bat. at Jemal poor. 

July 12, 1823. 

Ensign J. II. Clarkson, 1st bat. 6th 
regt., is appointed to do duty with the 1st 
bat. 10th regt. at Barrackpore until 1st 
Oct., when he will proceed to join the 
bat. to which he belongs. 

July 14, 1823. 

Col. Adams’s Division Order, dated 
Xagpore, June 22, 1823, appointing Lieut. 
Wardlow, Field Engineer to the Nagpore 
Subsidiary Force, to the charge of the 
detachment of two companies of the Sap- 
pers Corps at that station, is confirmed. 

July 16, 1823. 

Ensign Jenkins is appointed to act as 
Interpreter and Quarter-master to the 1st 
bat. 21st regt. N.I., as a temporary ar- 
rangement. 

The Comrrmnd&r-iu- Chief is pleased to 
re-appoint Lieut. Roebuck, 2d hat. 23d 
N.I., to the Adjutancy of the Mliairwar- 
rah Local bat. from the 7th ult. 

Fort William, July 31, 1823. 
LieutGen. Peregrine Powell is trans- 
ferred to the Senior List from the 5th 
March 1823, vice Deare, deceased. 

Infantry, Lieut. Col. Jas. Dewar to be 
Lieut. Col. Commandant of a regt., from 
5th March 1823, in succession to Powell. 
—Major Alfred Richards to be Lieut. Col. 
from the 13th Feb. 1823, in succession to 
Agnew, deceased.— Major Stephen Nation 
to be Lieut. Col. from the 5th Maich 
1823, in succession to Dewar, promoted' 
I th * e ? '* Ca Pt- £■ H. Simpson 
to be Major, BrevetCapt. and Lieut. John 
Lucas Earle to he Captain of a company, 
and Lnsign Andrew Thomas Alex. Wil- 
son to he Lieutenant, from 5th 
1823, in succession to Nation, promoted. 

2.5d Kcgt; A Capt. Jas. Ferguson to 
U Ma J°h lrom *’«*• 13, 1823, in succes- 
sion to Huhard', promoted. 

N 15. The Supernumerary Captain is 


regt. N.I. 

7 th Regt. X.I. Ensign Wm. Milner Ne- 
ville Sturt to be Lieut., from 10th July 
1823, in succession to Marriott, transferred 
to the Pension List. 

23d Regt. XI. Ensign John Jones tp 
be Lieut, from 10th July 1823. in suc- 
cession to Farley, transferred to the In- 
valid Establishment. 

Head Quarters, July 19, 1823. 

Lieut. J. Leeson is removed front the 
1st to the 2d bat. 2 1st regt. N.I. 

July 23, 1823. 

Ensign Twemlowis appointed to act as 
Adjutant to the 1st bat. 21th regt. during 
the absence of Brevet Captain aud Adju- 
tant Delap, or until further orders. 

Fort William , July 31, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. R.N. Burnard, attached to 
Civil Station of Rajcshahye, is permitted 
to return to the military branch of the 
ser> ice. 

Assist. Surg. Morton, attached to Civil 
Station of Rungpore, to return to the 
Military branch of the service. 

Aug. 8, 1823. 

Mr. C. G. Ross is admitted as a Cadet of 
Inf., and promoted to the rank of Ensign. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Furojic. 

Lieut. J. \V. II. 'I’urneTj 30th N.I., on 
account of his health. 

Assist. Surg. \V. W. Ilewett, M.D., 14 
Garrison Assist. Surg., Fort \yilliam, ditto. 

Capt. John M* Dowell, Commissary of 
Ordnance, tor the recovery of his health. 

Brevet Capt. and Lieut. Robert Boyes, 
5th regt. N.I., for the recovery of his 
health. 

Capt. Chas. Ryan, 12th regt. N.J., ofl 
his private affairs. 

Capt. P. Waugh, 1st. regt. Lt. Cay., 
for his health, from Bombay by the earliest 
opportunity, instead of making a voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope, as originally 
intended. 

2d-Lieut. T. P. Ackers, of the regt. of 
Artillery, for the recovery of liis health. 

Lieut. G. II. Cox ? 13th regt. N.I., for 
the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. Albert Fenton, 12th regt. N.I.* 
for the recovery of his health. 

To China. 

July 18. Capt. W. G. Walcott, Coul- 
missary of Ordnance, for twelve nioii*b b > 
for his health. 

To Prince of Whales' Island . 

June 27. 2d-Lieut. John Edwards, of 
the Art., for -six months, for his health. 

To Bo ii) bay, 

June 1 3. Brev .Capt. John Taylor, Sub r 
Assist. Commissary General, for eight 
months, on his private affairs. 
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12 th Foot . Lielit. John Kemple, 22 Jan. 
1823. 


To Cape of Gootl Hope. 

June 13. Lieut. W r . P. Grant, 17tf» 
N.I., for twelve months, for his health. 

July 4 Capt. C. E. O. Jenkins, of Ar- 
tillery, attached to the Rajah of Nagpore’s 
service, for twelve months, for his health. 

Cancelled. 

June 6; Capt. Methven, 20th regt., to 
Europe. 

27. Cond. G. Orton, of Ordnance, to 
Europe. 

• 

PROMOTIONS, Sec. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

Head Quarters, Calcxdta , May 27, 1823. 

Uutil his Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known : 

87 th Fool . Major H. R, Browne, to be 
Lieut. Col., without purchase, vice Mil- 
ler, dec., 18 May 1823; — Bt. Major and 
Captain H. C. Streatfield, to be Major 
without purchase, vice Browne, promoted, 
ditto ; — Lieut. J. Day, to be Captain of a 
Company, without purchase, vice Streat- 
field, ditto. 

14 th Foot. Lieut. John Liston, from the 
38th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Ware, who 
exchanges, 23 May 1823. 

38 th Foot. Lieut. Robt. Ware, from the 
14th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Liston j who 
exchanges, ditto. 

Map 31, 1823. 

Brevet Rank . Lieut. St. L. Webb, 69th 
Foot, to be Captain, from 8 April 1823. 

Until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known : 

44 th Foot. Lieut. Dan. Caulfield to be 
Captain of a company,* without purchase, 
vice O’Reilly, dec., 26 May 1823. — En- 
sign B. Browne to be Lieut., without 
purchase, vice Caulfield, promoted, ditto. 

Jane 2, 1823. 

60th Foot. Lieut. John Smith to be 
Capt. of a company without purchase, 
vice Lane, dec., 11 May 1823. —Ensign 
Hen. Moore to be Lieut, without pur- 
chase, vice Smith promoted, 1 1 th May 
1823. — Abraham Collis Anderson, Gent., 
to be Ens. without purchase, vice Moore, 
promoted, ditto. 

June 5> 1823. 

20 th Foot. Ens. Duncan Darrock to 
Lieut, without purchase vice Robinson, 
dec., 25 Jan. 1823. 

June 12, 1823. 

Brevet Rank . The undermentioned Su*- 
balterns of fifteen years’ standing and up- 
wards, are promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain by Brevet, in the East-Indies only, 
from the date specified against their re- 
spective names, viz . 

ISM Foot'. Lieut. Michael Fenton, 21 
May 1822; Lieut Thosmas Triphook, 14 
April 1823; Lieut. Knox Barrett, 10 
March 1823 g Lieut. Robert Pattison, 31 
March 1823. 


June 13, 1823. 

Until his Majesty’s pleasure sliall be 
known : 

20t4 Foot. Rich. T. Furlong, Gent., to 
be Ens. without purchase, vice Darrock, 
promoted, 10 June 1823. 

4 4th Foot. Brevet Major J. C< L. Car- 
ter to be Major, vice Guthrie, dec-, 5 
June 1823 ; Brev. Capt. F. Hemming to 
be Captain vice Carter, promoted, 5 June 
1823. — To be Lieutenants without pur- 
chase : Ens. H. D. Carr, vice Hemming, 
promoted, 5 June 1823 ; Ens. H. T. 
Shaw, vice Sargent, dec., 6 June i82S; 

June 16, 1823. 

16/4 It. Drags. Lieut. John Vincent, 
from 59th regt., to be Lieut, vice Mac*> 
dougall, who exchanges, receiving the 
difference, 12 May 1823. 

59lh Foot. Lieut. Alex. Macdougall, 
from 16th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut, 
vice Vincent, who exchanges, payiug the 
difference, ditto. 

44/4 Foot . Rich. Loveday, gent., to be 
Ensign without purchase vice Shaw, 
promoted, 6 June 1823. 

87 th Foot . Ens. Jas. Cates to be Lieut., 
date to be adjusted hereafter; Eugenius 
de L’Etang, gent., to be Ens. vice Cates, 
promoted, 18 May 1823. 

June 17, 1823. 

4 Is* Regt. Ens. F. Browne to be Lieut.* 
vice G. Johnson, dec., 1 June 1823. 

June 25, 1823. 

His Exc. the Commandcr-in-Chief in 
India having been pleased to accept of the 
resignation of Cornet Partridge, of the 
1 1th Light Dragoons be is to be struck 
oft* the strength of tliat regiment from this 
date. 

June 26, 1823. 

Until his Majesty’s pleasure shall bd 
known -. 

13 th It. Infy. Capt. J. Debnam, front 
65th regt., to be Capt., vice Brevet Major 
Eilard, who exchanges. 

July 11, 1823. 

47/4 Regt. Ens. A. J. Millar to b6 
Lieut., vice Keays, dec. ; Ens. and Adjv 
M‘Carthy to have the rank of Lieutenant* 

July 16, 1823. 

Lieut. Naylor, 89th regt., is appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to Major- Gen Sewell. 

July 18, 1823. • 

His Exc. the Commander-in- Chief is 
pleased to appoint Capt. Kitson, 44th regt., 
Brigade -Major to the King’s troops serving 
on the Madras Estab. 

July 28, 1823. 

69/4 Regt. Lieut. Edw. Kenny to be 
Adj. vice C. S. Naylor, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only, Lieut Vaughan will 
act as Adjutant to the 67th regt. during 
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$he absence of Lieut, and Adj. McPher- 
son, or until further orders. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. 

May 31. Lieut. R. Williams, 44th rogt., 
for two years, for his health ; Lieut. 

J. M. Wood, ditto for two years on 
private affairs ; Capt. W. A. Steele, 89th 
regt., ditto ditto. 

July 16. Lieut. Lang, 15th Drags., for 
two years, on private affairs ; Lieut. Rae, 
2Gth Foot, for two years, ditto. 

July 28. Lieut, and Adj. i\l‘Pherson, 
67th regt., for two years, on medical 
certificate ; Lieut. C. MCPlierson, 67th 
regt, ditto, ditto; Lieut. Mulkurn, lltli 
Drags., for two years, on private affairs ; 
Capt. Lowrie, 69th regt., for two years, 
ditto. 

To Ceylon. 

Lieut. Button, 46th regt., on private 
affairs. 

SHIPPING. 

WRECK OF THE SWALLOW. 

June It, 1823. — The Swallow, Ross, 
from London, 31st January, unfortunately 
grounded coming up the river on Moogra 
Putty Point (James and Mary’s) on the 
16th, and the pilot finding that she vyas 
sinking fast, run her ashore on the western 
side of the river. He reports that she is 
entirely under water; it is probable, 
however, that a portion of her cargo will 
be saved, as application for assistance is 
made, which is no doubt ere this dispatch- 
ed to her. — Cal. Jour. 

We add the following particulars from 
an Hurkaru extra : — 

“ The ship Swallow, Captain Ross, was 
lost at four p.m. this day, in crossing the 
James and Mary’s : the second mate, 
boatswain and one seaman lost, and in all 
probability more lives. The ladv pas- 
sengers (three) — children (six)— and seve- 
ral gentlemen are now in my house, in the 
greatest possible distress, having lost every 
thing but what they stand in. The ship 
struck and sunk instantly.”— Fultah Farm, 
oune 16, 1823. 

20,— A letter from Fultah, dated 
Wednesday, communicates the following 
particulars regarding the wreck of this un- 
fortunate vessel. “ This morning’s re- 
port gives some hope of the recovery of 
part Of her cargo. The chief officer and 
ship s company have never left the spot 
from the time the ship sunk till the pre- 
sent moment, and Captain Ross speaks in 
the highest terms of their indefatigable ex- 
ertions. They have rigged out a tent with 
one of the sails and yards to ahelter'them 
from the weather, and it is earnestly hoped 
that the liealth of the captain and ship’s 
trompany may not suffer seriously from the 


anxiety and exposure connected with their 
situation. The loss of Mr. W. M. Sheridan 
is estimated at <£ J 2,000, this gentleman 
having laid in a full stock of every thing it 
was probable he might require for years to 
come. 

u The second officer, who unfortunately 
lost his life when the ship went down, had 
left a wife and six children in England. 
This is a case of distress which appeals 
loudly to the benevolence of the Indian 
community, to whom the cause of the 
widow and the orphan cannot plead in 
vain ; and who I trust will, from their 
abundance, spare a small pittance to solace 
the misery of a wretched family, whose 
hope has perished on our unhappy shores. 
I request you will suggest this in your 
paper, and open a book for subscriptions at 
vour office ; as the deceased, to whotn I 
am an entire stranger, may have no friends 
in the country to set it a-foot.”— [Co/. Jour. 

June 23. — We learn that all hopes of 
recovering any thing from the wreck of 
the Swallow are at an end. The captain, 
carpenter, and a few of the hands of that 
unfortunate ship, passed Fultah for Cal- 
cutta* on Saturday ; the rest of the ship’s 
company are at Mr. Higginson’s house at 
Fultah Farm. The poor fellows, we un- 
derstand, have scarcely sufficient clothes to 
cover themselves with, having lost not only 
these, but every other article of property 
they po*sessed. Surely this is a case well 
worthy public sympathy and relief. Even 
a few articles of old clothing will be useful 
to these poor fellows. We shall make 
further enquiries respecting them in course 
of the week, with' a view of pointing out 
where relief may reach them. — Ind. Oaz. 




“ We are sorry to report the loss of the 
Danish ship N ymphn. The passengers and 
crew were saved by the pilot schooner 
Hattrass, Mr. Branch Pilot Kymer. The 
Nvmphn hailed the Hattrass on the 
morning of the 20th June, while at anchor, 
and stated that the ship was sinking. Mr. 
Kymer instantly cut his cable, and went 
on board— found the ship in great distress. 
Assisted by Mr. Volunteer Waghoni, he 
used every endeavour to gain on the leak, 
but without effect. At five 30, p.m. the 
whole of the crew, & c . were so fatigued, 
and the water gaiuing on their exertions, 
he was obliged to abandon her. Mr. 
Kymer wished to run heron shore to the 
westward, hut a north-wester edming on 
prevented his endeavours. When he left 
ler she had nine feet water in the hold, 
bhe was salt laden. 

f P £*"* ei * aac ^ crew all saved, and most 
o t lr clothes : among the former are 
severai ladies and young children. The 
Hattrass vwli bring them up to Fultah.”— 

[Cal. Jolla Bull, June V3. 
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LOSS OP THF. TR "WAT* CORK. 

Extract of a letter from Bombay, dated 
the 6th of April 1823. on board the Sultan. 

“ I have much pleasure to inform you 
of our safe arrival here, after a passage of 
sixteen days, from Bushire. You will be 
astonished to hear of the total loss of the 
ship Travancoje, at Muscat: she dro\e 
with four anchors, and twelve men were 
lost, besides several wounded. I arrived 
three days after her loss. They have saved 
about 100 bales of piece goods, but all 
stained with Indigo. The markets at the 
Gulph are very dull; no prices for any 
thing.” — \_CuLJour. Apul 24. 

The cat go of the Tiavancore was in- 
sured, vve aie given to understand, to the 
enormous amount ot sixteen lakhs ' 
This must fall very heavily upon the un- 
der w ritcr* in Calcutta. — [77 k/., April 25. 

ARRIVALS AKIJ niPAATCRFs. 

Arrivals . 

June 27. Stent oi , Harris, from London. 
— Juhj h Jl'inrlytr , Heaviside, from ditto. 
— 7. Mtl/ish, Cole, from ditto. — 13. Brig 
Bridget, Leslie, from LUerpool. — 20. King 
George the Fourth, Bcyts, from Bombay.— 
29. Moifotk, Greig, fioui Madras, aiul 
Ernest , Mackay, from the Mamitius. — 31. 
Pilot, Gardner, and II. M. ship Jupiter , 
Wtotphnl, from London. — Aug* '20. S> 
jthia f Sutton, from London. 

Departures* 

July 6. Westmoreland, Coulter, for Li- 
verpool. — 12. 1 loyal Geor'je, Biden; Kent, 
Cobb ; and General Ki/d , Nairne, for 
China; and Timnndra, Wray, for London. 
— 15. David Clink, Falconer, for Isle of 
France. — 16. Jfar/pu ss of Hastings* Carter, 
for Madras. — 29. Ogle CustF, Pearson, for 
London — Aug. 12. Bcncoulen, Kirkwood, 
and Sea forth, M‘ Do wall, for Liverpool. 

The brig Hastings was destroyed at 
Fadang on the night of the 17th of April 
by fire. — [ Cal. John Bull, June 20. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 28. At Mymunsing, the lady of 
C. Smith, Esq , C. S., of a daughter. 

April 12. At Seram pore, Mrs. Lawrence 
D’ Souza, of a son. 

24. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. 
Pereira, of the Artillery, of a daughter. 

29. At Kurnal, the lady of Capt. Hen. 
Hawtrey, 4th regt. Light Cav., of a son. 

Map 7. The wife of Mr. William Sou- 
bise, an Assistant in the Sudder Devvamiy 
Adawlut, of a son. 

— At Buxar, the lady of Capt. J. 
Mackenzie, S. A.H.C.Stud, of a daughter. 

8. At Pubna, near Commercolly, at the 
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house of George Boyd, Esq., the lady of 
Win Greaves, Esq. .of adaughter. 

— At Kurnaul, the lady of Dr. Ur- 
quhart, 22d regt. N.I., of adaughter. 

9. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt. 
Arthur Ward, 3d regt. Light Cav ah y, of 
a daughter. 

— At Bellaspoor, tlie lady of George 
Evans, Esq., of a daughter. 

10. At sea, on board the H. C. S. Far- 
quharson, the lady of Major John Taylor, 

12. Airs. Rigordy, jun., of a son. 

13. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. 
J. C. C Gray', of a son. 

16. The lady of Capt. George Wise, of 
the ship James Drummond, of a son. 

— Airs. AT. Ronald, of a son. 

17. The lady of Capt. H. Humphreys, 
of a son. 

— The lady of Colin Campbell, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Hor*e Artillery, Meerut, of 
a son . 

21. The lady of C.B.Crommelin, Esq., 
of Goruckpoie, of a son. 

22. At Agu, the lady of Lieut. Henry 
James, 1st bat. 5th N.I., of a daughter. 

23. In Alotte’s Lane, Dunumtollah, 
Airs. Joseph Harwood, of a son. 

— At Beihampore, the lady of Capt. 
Edward Carncross Sneyd, of a son. 

28. On board the Windsor, the lady of 
Capt. Clua. King, 16th Lancers, of a son. 

— The lady of Lieut. Col. Aitchisor, 
Alilitaiy Auditor General, of a son. 

— 'lhe lady of Capt. Hcatly, of His 
Majesty's 47th regt., of a daughter. 

June C. Airs. Hooper, of the Town 
Hall, of twin sons. 

6. At Syaldali, Airs. Ingles, of a son. 

7. At Saugur, the lady of Brevet Capt. 
Williamson, 2d bat. 21st regt. N.I., of 
a son. 

8. At Alhow, the lady of Lieut. Bell, 
Executive Officer, of a daughter. 

15. At Chovvringhee, the lady of D. 
Dale, Esq. , of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

of the 10th regt. N.I., of a daughter. 

IS. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. James 
Steel, of the Aluttia Levy, of adaughter. 

19- At Jubbulpore, the lady' of Lieut, 
Col. J. N. Smith, of a son. 

— The wife of Air. Conductor J. 
Aledlicott, of a son. 

21. Airs. E. D’ Silva, of a daughter. 

— At Diuaporo, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
AI. Boyd, of a daughter. 

22. At Benares, the lady of W. T. 
Robertson, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

23. At Bolaram, the lady of Capt. Oli- 
phant, Nizam’s Engineers, of a son. 

26. In Chowringhee, the lady' of E. 
Coulon, Esq., of a daughter. 

27. At Garstin’s Place, the lady of Ben- 
jamin Fergusson, Esq., of a son. 

29. At Goruckpore, the lady of Capt. 
Swayne, of a daughter. 

Vol. XVII. O 
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30. The widow of the late Captain W. G. 
Stephen, of the Engineer*, of a daughter. 

July 1 . At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. 

J. S. H. Weston, Deputy Judge Advo- 
vate General, Nagpore Subsidiary Force, 
of a daughter. 

— At Cossypore, JIrs. William Bason, 
Jun., of a son. 

— Mrs. Thomas Brae, Jun., of Kis- 
aenaghur, of a son. 

2. At Meerut, Mrs. M. E. Robinson, 
of a daughter. 

3. At Moorzaferpoor (Tirhoot), the 
lady of William Loch, Esq., of the H. C. 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

— At Benares, the lady of C. D. Rus- 
sell, Esq., of a son 

4. At the house of Mir,. Davis, the lady 
of P. H. Newman, Esq., of a son. 

5. At Chowriughee, the lady of John 
Mackenzie, Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of Lieut. P L. Dore, 
H. M. 24th regt., of a daughter. 

6. At Lucknow, the lady of Capt. 
Richard Home, of a son. 

8. At Nusseerabad, the lady of W. 
Welchman, Esq., M.D. of a still-born son. 

— At Patna, Mrs.Bumel, of a daughter. 

9. The lady of Longueville Clarke, 
Esq , Barrister at Law, of a son, who died 
a short time after the birth. 

— The lady of Capt. Thomas Newton, 
of a son. 

10. The lady of Capt. P. Turnbull, of a 
son. 

13. Mrs. J. W. Ricketts, of a son. 

14. At Secundrabad, Harriett, the wife 
of Mr. Charles M k Carthy, Conductor of 
Ordnance at that station, of a son. 

14. Mrs. Charlotte Lord, of a daughter. 

15. Mrs. Grieff, of a son. 

16. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Major 
George Pollock, Assist. Adj. Gen. of Ar- 
tillery, of a daughter. 

17. The lady of W. H. Oakes, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, of a son. 

19. Mrs. C. D‘Souza, of a<;on. 

23. At Chittagong, the lady of Li«ut. 
Col. J. Shapland, C.B., of a son. 

24. In Chowringhoe, Mrs. J. J. Fitz- 
patrick, cf a son. 

L>S. At Fort William, the lady of W. 
Graham, E*q.. M.D., of a son. 

Mrs. John Groser, of a daughter. 

31. At Ballygunge, the lady of Capt. 
R. II. Sneyd, commanding the Governor- 
General's Body Guard, of a son, 

t — At Titc'lya, the lady of Lieut. G. 
Chapman, of a son. 

Auz. 2. Mrs. Meyers, of a son. 

5- The lady of F. Nepean, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

7. The lady of Capt. Irwin Maling, of 
a daughter. 

8. The lady of Capt. Debnam, of H. M. 
13th Lt. Inf., of a daughter. 

9. Mr*. Joseph Elly, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 19. At Neemutch, Capt. H. F. 
Calev, Adjutant 2d bat. 1st regt. N.I., to 
Miss Margaret Catharine Bail lie. 

SO. At Moradabad, A. Davidson, Esq., 
M.D., Assistant Surgeon, to Miss M. A. 
Blundell. 

May 24. At Benares, by the Rev. Wm. 
Fraser, Comet J. A. Scott, 1st Cavalry, to 
Miss Julia Frances Ouseley, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir William Ouseley, author of se- 
veral celebrated works on Oriental subjects. 

27. At Mazagon, at the house of Wil- 
liam Cunningham Bruce, Esq., Poyntz 
Ricketts, of the Civil Service of that es- 
tablishment, to MLs Margaret Maria 
Clark. 

— ■ At the Cathedral, Mr. Rob. Hands, 
of the Bengal Marine, to Miss Charlotte 
Pignand. 

28. At the Cathedral, by the Rev. Mr, 
Eales, J. W. Baldwin, Esq., to Miss Anne 
Jones. 

June 6. At Bandel, Mr. W. H. Tydd, 
to Miss Jessy Cordelia Anderson. 

10. At Banda, Emily Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late Robert Bathurst, Esq., 
Senior Merchant on this establishment, to 
Ensign Albert Corrie, of the 1st bat. 2d 
regt. N.I. 

14. At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. Tho^. 
Mood, to Miss Rosa Maiia, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Young, of the 
Hon Company’s Bengal Marines. 

19. At Pau ! ghau tell erry , Lieut. Bar- 
nett, of the 2d bat. 7th regt’ N. I., to Miss 
Mary Frances Silver. 

24. At the Roman Catholic Church, 
Mr. H. Genive, to Miss F. La Valette. 

26. At Futtyghur, Robert Stewart, Esq., 
to Miss Am. a Lumsden. 

. George Johnson, Esq., to Miss Har- 
riet Eede. 


- ’ v-aujcuiai, ."1.1 . I . .» • 

Cornalc, of the Harbour Master’s De- 
partment, to Mrs. C. McPheison. 

July 1. At Dacca, at the house of Geo. 
Alexander, Esq., Emanuel Paniottv, Esq., 
o, Ca’cutta, to ?.liss Erin Jordan. * 

2. At the Ca*hedral, Mr. John Green, 
ni'Mcian, of Calcutta, to Agnes Bristow. 
9. At St John’s Cathedral, K 11. Smith, 
to ,-' Irs C. Stuart, youngest daughter 
Ot the late John Addison, Esq , Senior 
.Merchant on tlii, establishment. 

14. At St. John's Cathedral, John 
Fleming Martin R, idj Esq., to M ;„ J. me 
Elizabeth Stewart. 

18. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. 
Robert Manley to Miss Sarah Smith, 
youngest daughter of the late T. Smith, Esq. 
r ,~ At ^ a l'Pore, Mr. P. W. Simons, a 
o l ° . ls Highness the Rajah’s pay of- 
fice, to Miss Caroline Rhodes 

stl, T ' k. r U ’ tTa ’ Cornet Alexander, of the 
ejdest'dauirluer of' 

mandiug that tegi^nt! Y ’ C ° m ' 
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21. At St. John's Cathedral, Mr John 
Statham, of the Hon. Company’s Marine, 
to Miss Chaplin, 

24. At the Cathedral, the Rev. J. R- 
Henderson, one of the chaplains on this 
Establishment, to Mrs. A. Smith. 

25. At the Cathedral," Mr. John Mur- 
ray to Miss Elizabeth Rebeiro. 

26. Mr. Charles Harry Johnson, As- 
sistant, General Treasury, to Miss Mary 
Le Clerc, daughter of the late Lieut. 
Samuel Lc Clerc. 

— Mr. William Cornelius, Assistant 
in the Board of Trade Office, to Miss 
Elizabeth Lydia Le Clerc, the third 
daughter of the late John Le Clerc, Esq. 

29. Mr. H. F. Churcher, of the H. C. 
Marine, to Mbs Eleanor Nighland. 

— At the Cathedral, H. Clark, Esq., 
Surgeon, of Calcutta, to Mrs. Anna Maria 
Swindon 

JO. At the Cathedral, Mr. Wm. Mon- 
crietfe to Mrs. Charlotte Jennings. 

A ui*. 1. At the Cathedral, Lieut. Abra- 
ham Fuller to Miss Anna Amelia 
Hellner. 

2. At St. John’s Cathedral, William 
Hay Macnaghten, Esq , of the Hon. 
Company’s Civil Service, second son of 
the Hon. Sir Francis Workman Mac- 
naghten, to Fiances, widow of the late 
Col. James C. M‘CImtock. 

HEATHS, 

April 5. At Dum-Dum, Set jeant Major 
O’Neil, of the 2d bat. Artillery. 

20. At Bagwangollah, Henrietta Eliza, 
the infant daughter of Mrs. Thus. Rose. 

21. Near Mongbvr, Charlotte Wilniot, 
third daughter of Capt. J. C. Carne, of the 
Pension Establishment, aged three years. 

27. At Purneah, Capt. T. R. Couit, of 
the Country Sea Sendee. 

Mop 4. Mr. A. Heugh, coachmaker, 
Cossitollah, son of the late John Heugh, 
Esq , of Garseube, Falkirk, Stirlingshire, 
aged 28. 

10. At Pooree, Capt. W. G. Stephen, 
of the Corps of Engineers, aged 31. 

— - Charles Robert Hartley, son of Mr. 
John Miller, aged 1 1 months. 

18. Mrs. Joseph Williams, daughter of 
the late Major B. 'L. Grenier, aged 22. 

19. Mrs. Mary Helen Rigordy, wife of 
Mr. Francis Rigordy, aged 18. 

21. At the residence of Messrs. Macin- 
tyre and Co., Robert Ross Young, Esq., 
third son of the late John Young, Esq., 
of Behvood, Perthshire, aged 25. 

— The infant daughter of Mr. F. 
Boezalt, aged 10 days# 

23. At the house of Brown Roberts, 
Esq., Major Nicholas Manly, of the 1st 
bat. 20th regt. N. I., aged 40. 

25. In Fort William, Capt. Philip 
O’Reilly, of H.M. 44th regt. of foot. 

— Mrs, Mary Cudmorc, aged 41. 

26. John Forsyth, Esq., aged 46. 


27. The lady of Archibald Duff, Esq., 
Attorney at Law, aged 45. 

— Mr. R. Carter, of the H.C. Marine 
Service, aged 21. 

— Mary Jane Swayne, daughter of 
Lieut. Thomas Swayne, of the 44th regt., 
aged three months. 

— At Chitagong, Lieut. Col. Achison 
Maxwell, Regulating Officer of the Invalid 
Tannahs at that place. 

28. At Agra, Capt. Charles D’Acre, 
12th regt. N.I., and Fort Adjutant at the 
above station. t 

30. Thomas Quail ey Stritch, Esq., 
aged 31. 

— After a lingering illness, Mrs. Jessy 
Welsh, widow of the late Joseph Welsh, 
Esq., aged 46. 

31. Master Henry White, aged seven 
years and four months. 

Ju?u’ 9. Anne Fulton, infant daughter 
of the lite Capt. Alex. Fraser, of the Ben- 
gal Artillery, aged 17 months. 

10. At the house of S. P. Stacy, 
Esq., Conolly, the infant son of G. Skip- 
ton, Esq., of the Honourable Company’s 
Medical Service, aged ten months. 

11. At Chittagong, Mr. R. B. Newn- 
hani, late Lieutenant of II. M. 14th Foot. 

— Eustace, the soil of the Rev. E. 
Carey, of Doorgapoor, aged one j ear and 
eleven months. 

14. Mrs. Cecilia Rodrigues, aged 49. 

15. The infant son of Mr. James Bad- 
deley. 

16. At Intallv, Joshua, the son of Thos. 
Clark, E-cj. , aged live years. 

— At Lher.i, Capt. M. T. Weathrall, 
of the Country Service, aged 54. 

17. At Calcutta, Frederick, the infant 
son of Captain E. F. Waters, command- 
ing the Dinagepore Battalion, Titalava, 
aged seven months. 

18. At Cawnpore, Hugh Fisher, the 
infant son of H. G. Christian, Esq., aged 
two month-* and twenty -eight da\s. 

19. At Cawnpore, Emma Elizabeth, the 
infant daughter of Lieut. G. J. Johnson, 
Acting Com. with Bajee Row. 

— At Mrs. Bean’s Seminary, suddenly, 
of the lock-jaw', Mrs. Caroline Mackriil, 
aged thirty-seven years, 

— At Barrackpore, James Stuart El- 
phinstone, the infant son of Lieut. Cor- 
bett, 20th regt. N.I., aged four month*.. 

23. Mrs. Catherine Hughes, wife of 
Conductor Thomas Hughes, of the Ord- 
nance Commissariat, aged 25 years. 

26. At Chinsurah, Benjamin Bogaardtf, 
Esq., aged eighteen years, after a linger- 
ing illness of fifteen months. 

28. At the house of Charles Paton, 
Esq., Magistrate, Calcutta, Miss Helen 
Henderson, aged 18 years and eight days. 

— At Futtvghur, Mr. Joseph Wet ill. 
Conductor of Ordnance, agei 44 years and 
one month. 

SO. At Barrackpore, Ensign George 
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Downic Cullen, of the 11th regt. N.I., 
aged seventeen yeais. 

July 2. Master Leopold, son of Leo- 
pold Dyce, Esq., of Tetteghur, aged fif- 
teen years. 

5. George, the fifth son of Major James 
George, of the Bengal N. I., aged eleven 
years. 

— At Robert Barlow’s, E^q., Ghazee- 
pore, Susannah Elua, daughter of Fre- 
derick Currie, Esq., of the Civ il Service, 
aged one year and seven months . 

7. At Edgliur, Hoogly, II C. Brocager, 
Esq., Proprietor of the Hoiticultural Es- 
tablishment, aged forty years. 

8. At Entaily. in the 23d year of her 
age, Miss Eliza Breton, daughter of the 
late Mr. John Breton. 

10. Barney Farrell, a Pensioner of the 
Hon. Company’s Military Establishment. 

— Mr. Simpson Catt, late Chief Offi- 
cer of the biig Helen, aged 24 \ ears. 

— At Dinaporc, Assist. Surgeon J. 
M* Gregor, M.D, 

13. At Calcutta, Christopher II. Ri- 
chardson, son of Win. Richardson, Iwp, 
aged ncaily five years. 

— On her passage to Calcutta, Mrs. 
Wm. Henry Tydd, after a short illness 
— At Dum Dum, Charles Mount, the 
second son of Major J. A. Briggs, of 
Artillery, aged fourteen mouths. 

14. Mary Ann, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Sylvester, Conductor of Ordnance, 
aged three months and eighteen days. 

At his brother’s, in Chow ringhee, 
Mr. Anthony Dolby, in the nineteenth 
year of his age. 

14. In Chowringhce, Captain Wm. 
Harmsworth, aged 40 years. 

19. At Jubbulpore, the infant daughter 
of Lieut. M. Nicholson, aged 14 months. 

20. William, the infant son of Cnpt. 
W. Wilkinson, Fort Adj. of Fort 

William, aged nine months and 18 days. 

22. At Kalpie, the infant daughter of 
J. G. Bruce, Esq. 

23. At Benares, Lieut. Col Keble, of 
the Invalid Establishment, and Comman- 
dant of the Benares Provincial Bat. 

24. In Fort William, Calcutta, the 
lady of Lieut. T. O’Halloran, of II.M. 
44th regt. 

27. At Colingah, Mary Ann, the only 
daughter of Mr. I). Burnett, aged ei-dit 
months and five days. 

29. At Xagporc, the Ilev. Francis 
Ihomasine Kirchhotler, aged 37 years. 

— At Bancorah, Louisa Martin, the 
youngest child of G. X. Check, Esq., a -c<l 
one year and four months. 

30. At Allipore, Lieut. A. C. Trover 
of the Invalid Establishment. 

31. J. P. Barnett, Esq., Assist. Sur-r., 
attached to the Hill Bildars. 

Aug. 1. At Calcutta, Miss Anna Wil. 
liamson, eldest daughter of J. Williamson, 
Esq., of Malacca. 
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3. Miss Helen Maiy Ann Ingle, infant 
daughter of Lieut. H. Ingle, of the 18th 
regt. N.I., aged six months. 

— - Benjamin Comber bach, Esq., Attor- 
ney at Law, aged 53 years. 

5. Capt John Pearson, of the Ogle 
Ca-stle, aged 5> vtar*. 

— Aged nineteen years aud four 
months, Mr. Ctiailes Swaris. 

7. At Balascrc, Eliza, the wife of Wm. 
Dent, Esq., of the Civil Service, aged 20 
years. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliza McXeiglit, 
aged 3 f v ears . 

— M. M. Mcllieknauz, Ivq. , aged 31 
years. 

8. At the Presidency General Hospital, 
Sergeant Major James Scott, 1st Lt. Cav. 

13. Mrs. Elizabeth Svnuel, aged 35 years 
— Fred. Ruddell, fourth .son of Capt. 
J. N. Jackson, aged two years and six. 
months. 

I a 1 sly, Thomas Hog, Esq., Surgeon oi 
the H C. S. Ruval George, aged 50'. 

— Drowned near Muscat, in attempting 
to rescue himself from the wreck of the 
ship Travancore, Stephen P. Garrick, Esq. 

MADRAS. 

POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS. 

ovwk in-PARrwrvr. 

L Tiie Mails leave Madras every even- 
ing in the following directions; nameh, 
northerly, southerly, westerly, and north- 
westerly. A -Mail abo proceeds south- 
westerly from A root on the western route. 

2. The following revised rates of pos- 
tage will take effect with the other provi- 
sions of the regulations, from the 1st of 
July 1823. 

A single letter to any place not exceeding 
the distance of 


Miles. 

R-. 

As. 

Miles. 

R*. 

As. 

30 . 

.0 


5(X) 

.0 

12 

60 . 

.0 

3 

600 

.0 

13 

90 . 

. 0 

4 

7'>0 

. 0 

14 

120 . 

.0 

5 

800 

.0 

15 

150 . 

.0 

6 

900 

. 1 

0 

180 . 

.0 

7 1 

1,000 

. 1 

1 

210 . 

.0 

8 

l,ltK) 

. 1 

2 

250 . 

. 0 

9 : 

1,200 

. 1 

3 

300 . 

.0 

10 

1,500 

. 1 

4 

400 . 

.0 

11 

1,400 

. 1 

5 


3. Letters not exceeding one rupee in 
w eig it to be considered single ; from one 
to two double ; from two to three treble, 
and so on in arithmetical progression, as 
tar as thirty-six rupees ; beyond which 
^veig t no packet will be received for 
ransnussion by Dawk, unless in the cases 
specified m sections ten and eleven. 

, Postage si tall be charged on all 
e ers except those exclusively on the 
public service, bearing the superscription 
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“On the Service,*’ and having the name 
and designation of an officer authorized to 
frank official correspondence written on 
their envelopes, or such as may have en- 
dorsed upon them the signature of a per- 
son possessing the privilege of franking 
private letters. 

5. Government Gazettes to be trans- 
mitted post-free when forwarded directly 
from the pres-*, 

fj. The postage shall he paid in advance 
for all letters and newspapers to be convey- 
ed beyond the limits of the territories 
subordinate to this presidency ; but it may 
he paid on delivery or receipt, at the 
option of the witter or editor (with the 
exception stated in section 7) for all 
other letters and newspapers, “ post paid” 
or u post not paid” being written on their 
envelopes, Should any person refuse to 
recede a letter addressed to him, it shall 
be liable to be opened for the examination 
of the signature, in order that it may be 
restored to the writer, or individual by 
whom it may have been sent to the post- 
office, and that the dnectaud return post- 
age may be recovered The postage of 
refused newspapers shall in like manner 
be recoverable from their editors or other 
persons by whom they may have been 
forwarded. 

7. The postage shall he paid in advance 
for all letters, which individuals may 
address on their private affairs to the 
public officers of Government; and this 
rule shall be understood to include the 
case of letters transmitting bills of ex- 
change, promissory notes, receipts or go- 
vernment securities, &e. &c\ to the Ac- 
countant General, the Treasurer to the 
Government Bank, or other public officer ; 
but the practice thus enjoined shall he re- 
versed when public officers correspond cm 
such subjects with individuals. 

8. Newspapers received by sea, or from 
the editors at Madras, for transmission to 
any station to which there is no Banghy, 
if not exceeding the weight of three ru- 
pees, shall be forwarded by Daw k at the 
postage of a single letter ; but newspapers 
exceeding the weight of one rupee, shall 
in all practicable cases be forwarded by 
Banghy. 

9. Packets of law papers, accounts 
certificates of houses, and vouchers, shall 
be transmitted at the postage of a single 
letter, if not heavier than three rupees ; at 
that of a double letter if not heavier than 
six rupees ; and so on a* far as fifteen ru- 
pees ; beyond which weight they shall be 
forwarded by Banghy at its rates of post- 
age. Such packets shall be indorsed law 
papers, accounts, Sec. as the case may 
require. 

10. It shall be at the discretion of the 
Po*t- Master General, and of the Officers 
in charge of the subordinate Post-office*', 
to forward by Dawk to stations to which 


there may be no Banghy, parcels not con- 
taining letters, and not exceeding eighty 
rupees in weight, at the Banghy rates of 
postage. 

11. Books printed at the Government 
press for the benefit of the Male Asylum 
shall be forwarded by Dawk, or if practi- 
cable by Banghy, at the postage of a 
single letter, payable at the stations to 
which they are directed. 

12. Ship postage shall not be charged 
on letters for transmission by sea; but 
letters received by sea shall, besides the 
inland postage, be charged four annas, if 
not exceeding ihe weigh c of one rupee; 
six annas, if not exceeding that of one 
and a half rupees; and so on increasing two 
annas for every half rupee in weight ; but 
if weighing more than twelve rupees, 
they shall be considered a packet, and 
charged three and a half rupees. 

19. The Post-Master General shall he 
authorized to pay to masters of vessels, or 
othoi individuals bunging ship letters to 
the Post-office, or delivering them to 
persons deputed by him to receive them, 
a premium of one anna for each letter. 

1 1. The opening of mails between 
stations is inhibited, except on urgent 
public occasions, when they must be open- 
ed and closed in the presence of the pub- 
lic officer deeming such measure necessary, 
and who shall immediately address an 
official letter to the Post- Master General, 
and likewise to the officer in charge of 
the nearest local Post-office in which the 
mails aie to be conveyed, stating his 
motives for. so doing. 

1.7. Expresses are not to be employed 
except on the most urgent public occasions, 
when the despatches to be transmitted 
must bear on the face of them the words 
" By Express.” 

Id No public despatch exceeding the 
weight of three rupees shall be forwarded 
by Dawk on a Banghy route, unless it be 
endorsed “ By Dawk.” 

17. Letters not arming by sea, and 
parcels not exceeding the weight of 100 
rupees, for persons residing at Madras, 
will be received at the General Post- 
Office. and delivered at the rate of one 
anna for each letter, and two annas for 
each parcel. 

BANGHY DEI’AR-TMFNT. 

1. Banghies are established on the 
routes from Madras to Calcutta, to Can- 
nanore, and to Triclnnopoly. The two 
first are despatched on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays; the last, which pro- 
ceeds via Pondicherry, Portonovo, and 
Tanjore, is despatched every clay of the 
week except Sunday. 

2. Parcels or bundles of newspapers 
from England or other places, not ex- 
ceeding the weight of 700 rupees, or the 
cube of one foot, may be transmitted by 
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Banghy ; hut those exceeding the cube of 
six inches, shall be charged double post- 
age. The subjoined table shew s the rates 
at which parcels will be forwarded by 
Banghy. 

3 The payment of letter postage hav- 
ing been evaded by transmitting a number 
of letters under one cover by Banghy, it 
is required that parcels be left open at the 
ends, or they will be liable to be examined 
if suspected to contain letters. 

4. Every precaution is adopted for the 
security of letters and parcels transmitted 
by Dawk and Banghy; but it is proper 
to notify that the Post-office w ill not be 
held responsible for their safety. 

Scale of Banghy Postage. 
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Parcels weighing from 2S0 to 700 ru- 
pees to be forwarded at the rates specified 
in the last column. 

J. A. Dalzell, P. M. G. 
Madras Gen. Post Office, 

June 9, 1823. 


PARTIES AUTHORISED TO TR A Mi OFIICIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

All letters from individuals in India to 
the following auihoiities to pass free. 

Jiis Majesty s Government .— The Secre- 
taiy of State for Colonial Affairs, and 
Secretary to the Treasury. 

The Bight Hon . the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affair s of India -—The 
President, Members, and Secretaiy of 
the Board. 

The JI, n . Court of Directors. — The 
Chairman, Deputy Chan man, Direc- 
t»»rs. Secretary, and Deputy SecreUi v 
of the Court. 

Supreme Government . — The Governor 
General ; ail letters to His Excellency’s 
address. 

Government of Fort St. George .— The Go- 
\crnor. Members of Council, and Chief 


-Madras. [Jan*. 

Secretary ; all letter's addressed to these 
authorities ; the Secretaries. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature. — The 
Chief Justice and Puisne Judges; all 
letters addressed to these authorities; 
Clerk of the C i o w n . 

Ecclesiastical Establishment. - — The Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta; all letters to his 
Lordship’s address; the Archdeacon 
of Madras ; Senior Chaplain at the Pre- 
sidency ; Chaplains at subordinate sta- 
tions; Registrar of the Archdeaconry 
in the absence of the Archdeacon. 

His Mujedy\ Mary , — The Commander- 
in- Chief, all letters to His Excellency’s 
address ; Officers commanding Ilis Ma- 
jesty’s ships on the Indian station ; Se- 
cretary to the Commander-in-Chief; 
Agents for \ictualling and purchasing 
stores for the use of His Majesty’s 
squadron, &e. in India. 

Civil Establishment. — The Register of the 
Sutldcr and l'oujdarry Adawlut, and 
the Registers of the Provincial Courts 
of Appeal and Circuit, and of the ZiL 
bh Courts; Judges of the Pro\incial 
Courts while on Circuit ; Secretaries to 
the Boards of Revenue and Trade, and 
to the Board of Superintendence for 
the College; Accountant-General; Sub- 
Ireasurer; Ci\il Auditor; Collectors of 
Land Revenue and of Sea Customs ; 
Private Secretary to the Governor ; 
Commercial Residents ; Commercial 
Accountant and Auditor; Residents at 
Foreign Courts ; Commissioners for in- 
vestigating the Claims of the Creditors 
of the late Nabobs cf the Carnatic; 
Commissioner for Small Claims on the 
Carnatic l und ; Secretary and Trea- 
surer to the Government Bank; Post- 
Master General ; Translators to the Go- 
vernment; Superintendents of Stamps, 
ot Stationery, and of Police ; Deputies 
and Subordinates whose Principals aie 
authorized to frank. 

Milil viy Establishment .- — The Commander- 
in-Chief, all ktters to I lie. Excellency’s 
admens ; General Officers, on the Staff ; 
Adjutant General, Quarter- A faster Ge- 
neral, and Commissary General, to 
fiank letters on the business of the pub- 
lic service, though they do not form 
matter of official record ; Secretaries to 
the Military and Clothing Boards; 
Auditor General ; Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral ; Chief Engineer ; Inspector Ge- 
neial of Civil Estimates ; Commandant 
o Artillery ; Surveyor General ; Agent 
ior Army Clothing; Military Secre- 
taries to the Governor, and to the Com- 
mander .j n- Chief ; Deputy Adi. Gene- 
Quarter-Master General of the 
ln ~ s Troops ; Town Major and Fort 

lilt r, f T,' ^ J 


Adjutant of Fort St. George; Com- 
ntandmg Officers of Stations: Corps, or 
JJetacliments; Superintendants of Tank 
ivepatrs, of the Gun-powder Manufac- 
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tory, and of Family Payments and Pen- 
sions ; Superintending Engineers ; Pay- 
master of Stipends at Vellore ; Military 
Paymasters ; Commissaries of Ord- 
nance ; Agent for Gun Carriages ; 
Brigade Major of the King’s Troops; 
Deputy and Assistant Adjutants and 
Quarter- Masters General, and Majors 
of Brigade and Quarter-Masters of Bri- 
gade, to Subsidiary and Field Forces, 
Divisions, and Districts ; Assistant Ad- 
jutant General of Artillery ; Deputies 
and Subordinates, whose Principals are 
authorized to frank. 

Commmanding Officers, &c. — Letters 
from Commissioned Native Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers, Privates, 
and others borne on the returns of His 
Majesty’s or the Hon. Company’s Ar- 
my, including guides and public dooly 
bearers, shall pass free of postage, pro- 
vided they do not exceed the size of a 
sheet of common letter paper, and that 
they bear on the back the name of the 
writer, and the designation of the corps 
or department to . which he belongs, 
with the counter-signature of his Com- 
manding Officer. Letters from Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Privates in 
His Majesty’s or the Hon. Company’s 
Naval and Marine Services shall also 
pass free, under the same restriction and 
corresponding conditions as those from 
persons in the army. Letters to indi- 
viduals in the classes above enumerated, 
shall likewise be exempted from post- 
age, provided they do not exceed the 
regulated size, and that they bear on 
the back the official signature of an 
officer authorized to frank. It shall, 
however, be competent to the Post- 
Master General, and to the officers in 
charge of the subordinate post-offices, 
to require individuals to open in their 
presence letters addressed to them, when 
there may be reason to suspect the wri- 
ters to be other persons than those whose 
names are superscribed. 

Natives. — Letters of Natives, whether in 
public epiploy or otherwise, addressed 
to the Commissary General or other 
Officer of the Commissariat, on the bu- 
siness of that department, shall pass free 
of postage. 

Marine Establishment. — Secretary to the 
Marine Board ; Master Attendant at 
the Presidency. 

Medical Establishment . —Secretary* to the 
Medical Board; Superintending and 
Staff Surgeons; Senior Surgeons con- 
ducting the duties of Superintending or 
Staff Surgeons ; Medical Storekeeper ; 
Superintendent General of Vaccination ; 
Hon. Company’s Naturalist. 

Miscellaneous. — The Governors of Pondi- 
cherry and Tranquebar ; Chiefs and 
Comptrollers of the French, Dutch, and 
Danish Settlements ; Secretaries to Pub- 


lic Committees; Superintendent of th e 

Government Press ; Agents for th e 

Government of Ceylon. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Fort St. George , May 6, 1823. — The 
Hon. Governor in Council is pleased to 
direct, that when medical officers, sub- 
assistant surgeons, or first dressers, are 
placed in charge of European invalids on 
the march from one station to another, 
they shall be entitled to the sum of two 
annas per diem, and no more, for each 
invalid of the detachment ; which sum is 
to be charged to the surgeon of the corps 
to which the invalids belong. This al- 
lowance is to cover all expenses for wines, 
spirits, and Bazar medicines, it being un- 
derstood that the medical officer or servant 
in charge is to be at no expense on account 
of clothing and diet. 

Fort St. George, May 16, 1823. — The 
Hon. Governor in Council has been 
pleased to rescind Par. 1, Sect. 12, of the 
Code of 1806, and to direct that no officer 
holding a Government command shall be 
ordered away from it on court-martial, or 
any other duty, without the approbation of 
the Government. Officers holding Go- 
vernment commands may however still be 
ordered to sit on courts- martial at tlieir 
own stations, without reference to Govern- 
ment. 

Fort St. George , May 23, 1S23.— With 
reference to General Orders, under date 
8th May 1821, the Hon. Governor in 
Council is pleaded to direct, that in future 
one Petty Maistry of Bamboo Coolies 
shall be attached to each regiment of Light 
Cavalry, or battalion of Native Infantry, 
when marching from one station to another, 
or when employed in the field. 

Fort St. George, June 3, 1828. — In con- 
sequence of the permission granted to 
Native Pensioners to reside ct any station 
under this Presidency, without exception, 
the Hon. Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the General Orders under 
date 20th July 1816, authorizing allow- 
ances for writers and stationery "to Com- 
manding or Staff Officers at certain sta- 
t ons of the army, shall be applicable to 
all stations at which fifty or more indi- 
viduals holding pension or family certifi - 
cates may reside. Where the number of 
such persons >hall fall short of fifty, but 
shall not be less than ten, ten rupees 
monthly shall be drawn for their payment, 
but no allowance will be granted on ac- 
count of an inferior number. This regt - 
lation is to have effect from 6th Sept. 
1822 (when the general permission was 
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granted for Native Pensioners choosing 
their places of residence) ; but is not to 
subject any officer to retrenchment on ac- 
count of sums regularly drawn under the 
former regulation. The above provisions, 
are not to affect the allowances for station- 
ery authorized by G. O. 28th July 1820. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

June 12. H. S. Grame, E^q., President 
of the Board of Revenue, and President 
of the Board for preparing Regulations. 

Mr. John Blackburne, Head Assistant 
to the principal Collector and Magistrate 
of Tanjore. 

26. Mr. George Gowan, Junior Puisne 
Judge of the Sudder and Foujdaro y 
Adawlut. 

Mr. C. II. lligginson, Second Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Southern Division. 

Mr. C. M. Lushington, Third Judge of 
do do. 

Mr. H. Dickinson, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of the Zillah of NJlore. 

Mr. G. W. Saunders, Collector and 
Magistrate of Triclnnopoly. 

Mr. N. S. Cameron, sub- Collector and 
Assistant Magistrate in Canara. 

Mr. C. R. Cotton, Head Assistant to 
the principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Canara. 

July 3. Mr J. M. P. Macleod, to act 
as Secretary to the Government in the 
Public Department. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Georye, May 20, 1823. 

22 d Regt. 2Cat. Inf Sen. Ens. R. II. 
Brovvnlow to be Lieut., vice Warrand, 
deceased ; date of Com. 10th May 1823. 

Lieut. -Col. Robert Taylor of Artillery, 
is ttansferrod to Invalid Establishment, at 
his own request. 

The undermentioned Officers line re- 
turned to their duty without prejudice to 
rank • 

Lieut. (Brew Capt ) R. Woolf, 6th 
regt. L. C. ; Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H. A. 
Thompson, 21st regt. N. 1.; and Lieut. 
Robeit Alexander, 2-ith regt. N. I. ; ar- 
rived at Madras 10th May 1823. 

May 23, 1823. 

Artillery. Sen. Major John Nixon to be 
Lieut. -Cob, Sen. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) W. 
Morison, C. B., to be Major, and Sen. 
1st. Lieut. Ilenrv Gregory to be Captain, 
in succession to Taylor, invalided ; date of 
Com. 21st May 1823. 

The undermentioned 2d Licuts. of Ar- 
tillery will take rank from 10th Mav 1822- 
2d Lieuts. Chos. Grant, J. C. Patterson, 
Eames Amsinck, Geo. Middleeoat, G. W. 
Onslow, P. J. Begbie, T. E. Gei!% Thcs. 
Baylis, and C. H. Best. 

The undermentioned 2d Lieuts. of Ar- 
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tillery are promoted to be 1st- Lieuts. to 
complete the establishment : 

2d Lieuts. W. G. Lewis, date of rank 
9th June 1821 . 

2d Lieut. R. D. Patterson, B. C. Wil- 
kinson, and A. E. Byam; date of rank 
10th June 1821. 

2d Lieuts. C. Grant, J. C. Patterson, 
Eames Amsinck, G. Middlecoat, and G. 
W. Onslow ; date of rank 11th May 1822. 

2d Lieut. P. J. Begbie ; date of rank 
21st May 1822, vice Low, dec. 

2d Lieut. T. E. Geils ; date of rank 
21st May 1823, in succession to Taylor 
invalided. 

Assist.-Surgs. A. E. Blest, M. D.,and 
R. Sutherland, are permitted to enter ou 
the general duties of the army. 

May 30, 1823. 

Surg. John Non is is plated in medical 
charge of invalids, &c. of his Majesty’s 
and the Hon. Company’s services, return- 
ing to England on the ship Caledonia. 

The undermentioned Cornets and En- 
signs will take rank from the dates at- 
tached to their names respectively . 

Cavalry . 

Season 1820. — Cornets A. Macleod, E. 
Gaitskell, A. Borradaile, Henry Haring- 
ton (died 22d April 1823), J. Humffreys, 
J. II. Broun, W. Walker, and A. W. 
Gregory ; from 13th Feb. 1821. 

Season 1821. — Comets W. T. Boddain, 
T. M. Hislop, G. Elliot, E. Armytage, 
J. Alexander, and W. II. Clifford; from 
27th April 1822. 

Infantry. 

Season 1820. — Ensigns P. A. Rey- 
nolds, David Scotland, II. W. Sparrow, 
Tin's. Majnoi, E. Simplon, Duncan Flv- 
tei, William Rawlins, R. W. Lang, T. 
M‘Clel)an, J. U. Sayers, John Ilill, Jas. 
Wallace, R A. Joy, J.S. Macvitie, F. A. 
Clarke, V . N*. Douglas (died 20th Feb. 
1823), Robert D. Weir, Chas. Woodfall, 
C. G. Ottlev, John Mann, R. G. Car- 
michael, V. in. Hill, G. II. Harper, and 
S. A. Grant, from 13th Feb. 1821. 

Season 1821. — Ensigns Thomas Berry, 
Stephen Prescott, William Stokes, F. B. 
Doveton, Andrew Dvee, C. Bennet (died 
22cl February 1823), 'W. C. Macleod, H. 
M. Eduards, L. E. Duval, Martin Wall, 
G. Goulon, John C. Ilawes, J. C. G. 
Stuart, Sliarry Peshall, J. R. Graham, 
Oliver F. Sturt, T. Waheman, A. R. 
Alexander, John Symons, R. Pretyman, 
A. Mackenzie, Edward Atherton, Henry 
Prior, J. J. M. Anderson, C. A. Roberts, 
Edward V illis, Edward L vons, Thomas 
Sewell, M’chael Davies, C. F. Liardet, 
^ Simpson, \V. J. Manning, A. 
Stewart, H F. Campbell, C. W. Tolle- 
mache, Owen Reynolds, Thomas Dale, 
1. Wilson (died 28th Feb. 1823), J. W\ 
Cordon, H. C. Gosling, W \ A. Miller, 
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J.W. Smyth, E. J. Gascoigne, P. M. Stir- 
ling, E. W. Holland, W. Wingfield, W. 
Henry Budd, H. Vanderzee, J. T. Lu- 
gard, T. Francis Baber, W illiam Gordon, 
Andrew Wight, Patrick Oliphant, C. O. 
Backhouse, James Gordon, Peter Mellish, 
Win Grant, John Everest, Coll. Macleod, 

G. P. Cameron, A. R. Home, E. Pepper- 
come, James Willis, James Forbes, T. R. 
Smith, F. Daniel 1, H. J. Taynton, Patrick 
Wilkie, Herbert Beaver, H. L. Harris, 
D. Buchanan, James Allardyce, James 
Ben well, F. L. Nicolay, G. K. Davison, 
Henry Smith, R. T. Coxe, Henry Neale, 
Geo. Spry, Hugh Walker, G. A. Smith, 
W. A. Saxon, T. John Adams, George 
Gibson, Fred. Ensor, Conway Stafford, 
W» S. Mackinlay, T. White, G. Wood- 
fall, E. J. Simpson, J. S. Elliot, E. At- 
kinson, F. It. Cro/ier, John L. Jones, D. 

H. Considine, J. H. Macbraire, John 
Gerrard, C. Pickering, G. P. C. Smith - 
waite, Samuel Carr, G. Tranchell, Jame-> 
Robertson, John G. Brew, W\ F. Du 
Pasquier, R. Lambert, W. E. T. Bradley, 
C. James Cole, John Hayne, L. M. 
Macleod, Matthew White, Francis Hlrt- 
zel, and A. T. Bridge •, from 27th April 
1822. 

9th Regt. N. I. Sen. Lieut. (Brev, 
Capt.) Geo. Stott to be Captain, and Sen. 
Ens. H. Roberts to be Lieut., vice Boles, 
dec. ; date of com. 27th May 1823. 

19 th Regt. N. I. Sen. Ens. H. Wright 
to be Lieut., vice King, dec. ; date of 
com. 21st May 1823. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain , May 
20, 1823. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J. King, attached to 
Superintending Surgeon Presidency, to 
proceed in medical charge of Lieut. Dre- 
Ver*s detachment of young officers to 
Bangalore. 

May 23, 1823. 

Lieut.-Col. R. Taylor, Invalid Esta- 
blishment, is posted to Carnatic Europ. 
Vet. Bat. 

Lieut. J. C. H. Campbell, 24th regt., 
is removed from doing duty with 2d batt. 
6th regt., to do duty with 1st batt. 8th 
regt. till further orders. 

Lieut. R. Alexander, 2d bat. 24th regt., 
to proceed under orders of Lieut. Drever, 
of 1st bat. 7 tli regt., to Bangalore, and 
thence take charge of young officers going 
to Chittledroog and Bellary. 

Ens. J. Hayne, 2d bat. 18th regt., to do 
duty with 1st bat. 2d regt. until 30th Sept, 
when he will join his bat. at Cannanore. 

May 31, 1823. 

Capt. H. W r alpole, 2d bat. 20th regt., 
having been reported sick, Capt. G. H. 
Budd, of Rifle corps, will relieve him in 
charge of young officers proceeding to 
Secunderabad. 
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Cornet W. A. Gregory, Sd regt. L. C., 
will place himself under orders of Capt. 
Budd. 

Assist.-Surg. A, E Blest, M. D , is ap-» 
pointed to do duty with H. M. 4 1st regt. 

Assist.-Surg. R. Sutherland is appointed 
to do duty with H. M.’s Royal regiment. 
May 25, 1823. 

Lieut. A. M‘Farlane, 5th regt. has been 
reported fully competent to officiate as an 
interpreter in the Hindostanee language. 


Fort St. George, June 3, 1823. 

Lieut. J<>hn Chisholm, of Artillery, to 
be Quart. -Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat. of 
that corps, vice Gregory promoted. 

Lieut. John Metcalfe, of 4th regt. N.I., 
to be Fort Adjutant at Bellary, vice Stott, 
promoted. 

Mr. Geo. Tranchell is admitted on the 
establishment a*» a Cadet of Infantry, and 
promoted to the rank of Ensign. 

June 6 , 1823. 

Capt. Benj. Baker, 4th regt. N. I., to 
be Paymaster to troops in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, vice Boles, dec. 

Capt. G. M. Stewart, 1st regt. N. I., to 
be Secretary to the Clothing Board, vice 
Baker. 

Capt. F. Derville, of Artillery, to he 
Commissary of Stores with Hyderabad 
Subsidiary foice, vice Burton, promoted. 

Artillery . Sen. 1st Lieut. P. Montgo- 
merie to be Captain, and sen. 2d Lieut. 
Thos. Baylis to be 1st Lieut., vice Moor- 
house, dec. : date of com. 1st June 1823. 

Brevet Rank. The undermentioned offi- 
cers, subalterns of fifteen years* standing, 
are promoted to the rank of Brevet Cap- 
tain, fiorn 4th June 1823. 

Lieut. J. G. Rorison, 3d N. I. 

Lieut. A. McPherson, 23d do. 

Lieut. W. N. Pace, 1 3th do. 

Lieut. R. Shedden, 8th do. 

Lieut. John Tucker, 9th do. 

Lieut. W. Scott, 21st do. 

Lieut. R. L. Highmour, 5th L. C. 

Junr 10, 1823. 

Messrs. John Smith and Hen. Thos, 
Yarde are admitted on the establishment 
as Cadets of Infantry from 7th inst., and 
are promoted to be Ensigns. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Wm. Thompson, 
1st regt. N. I., has returned to his duty 
without prejudice to rank. 

June 13, 1823. 

Messrs. James Colquhoun, Geo. Hop- 
kins, and Tindall Thornton, have been 
admitted as Assist. -surgeons. 

Assist. -Surgs. C. C. Johnson and E. 
Tracy are permitted to enter on the general 
duties of the army. 

The name of Ens. Alex. Stewart, 16th 
regt. N. I., is struck off the strength of 
that corps. 

June 17, 1823. 

Capt. H. T. Rudyerd, of Artillery, i« 
appointed to act as Superintendent of Gun 
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Carriage Manufactory at Seringapatam, 
until further orders. 

Assist. -Surgs. Tindall Thornton, M. D. » 
Jas. Colquhoun, M. D.. and Geo. Hop- 
kins, M. D., are appointed to do duty 
under the Garrison Surgeon of Fort St. 
George, the Surgeon of 1st bat. of artil- 
lery, and the Surgeon of 2d bat. of ar- 
tillery respectively. 

June 20, 1823. 

Lieut. Jas. Forrest, 15th regt. N.I., to 
be Quart. -Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat. of 
that Corps, vice Hibgame. 

Artillery. Sen. 2d-L*eut. C. H. Best 
to be lst-Lieut., vice Wilkinson, dec.; date 
of com. 11th June 1823. 

• Mr. Dashwood Strettell is admitted on 
the establishment as a Cadet of Infantry, 
and promoted to the rank of Ensign. 

June 24, 1823. 

1 Itk Regt. X.I. Capt. C. Lethbridge, 
and Lieut. A. E. G. Tumour, to take rank 
from 3d Oct. 1822, vice Edmonds, retired 
— Sen. Lieut. Brev. Capt. Geo. Norton to 
be Capt., and Sen. Ens. W. Da Monte 
Lys to be Lieut., vice Bulman, dec.; date 
of com. 23d Dec. 1822. — Sen. Ens. Mor- 
den Carthew to be Lieut, vice Wyner, re- 
signed ; date of com. 19th April 1823. 

June 27, 1823. 

19 th Regt. XI. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
J. W. Cleaveland, to be Adj. to 2d bat., 
vice Clarke — Lieut. A. Clarke, to be 
Quart. Ma^t. and Interp. to 2d bat., vice 
King — Lieut. E. T. Clarke, to be Quart. 
Mast, and Interp. to 1st bat., vice Cleave- 
land. 

11th Regt . X.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
T. J. Hammond, to be Adj. to 1st bat., 
vice Norton. 

Lieut. G. M. Arthur, 2d Infantry, to 
be an Assist. Surveyor under Capt. Young, 
employed in the dominions of His High- 
ness the Nizam 

Messrs. Charles Bazil Lindsay and 
William Patrick Deas, are admitted on the 
establishment, and promoted to the rank of 
Cornet respectively. 

Messrs. James Thomas, Edward W. 
Snow, and Charles Yates, are admitted on 
the establishment, and promoted to the 
rank of Ensign respectively. 

The undermentioned officers have re- 
turned to their duty without prejudice to 
rank : 

Lieut. Col. A. Fair, I4th regt. N.I., 
arrived 21st June 1823. 

Major M. Riddell, 7th regt L. C., 
Capt. R. L. Evans, 11th regt. N.I., and 
Ueut, T. Thompson, 18th regt. N.I. ; ar- 
rived 22d June 1823. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. 

May 30. Cornet W. T. Boddam, 2d 
L.C., for one year, without pay. 
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June 2. Major-General Charles Rumley. 
Ensign F. C. Mayo, 23d Regt. N.I., 
ou sick certificate. 

27. Ens. J. C. Hawes, Madras Europ. 
regt., ditto. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June 18. Stent 0 ^, Harris, from London. 
— 19. Britannia , Luke, from ditto. — 21. 
Py ramus, Brodie, from ditto. — 23. Atlas, 
jVIctyne, and Xorfolk , Greig, from ditto — 
July 20. Kains, Cunningham ; William 
Miles, Beadle ; and General Palmer , Trus- 
cott, from London. — Madras , Clark, and 
Cadmus, Talbert, from ditto. 

Departures. 

July 19. Kellie Castle , Adams, for Penang 
and China. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 1. At Hyderabad, the lady of Capt. 
R. Young, of a daughter. 

27. At Quilon, the lady of Capt. Cox, 
D. A.C. (ieneral, of a daughter. 

June 2. At Pondicherry, the lady of 
Capt. Du Rhone de Beauvere, of a son 
and heir. 

6. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. 
Calder, Fort Adjutant, of a son. 

8. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. Bent- 
ley, 2d bat. 13th regt. N.i., of a daughter. 

14. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Clifford, C.lk, H. M., 89th regt., 
of a daughter. 

— At Secundrabad, Harriet, the wife of 
Mr. Chas. M’Carthy, Conductor of Ord- 
nance at that Station, of a son. 

18. The lady of William Hudleston, 
Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

19. The lady of Edward Lake, Esq., 
of the Engineers, of a son. 

24. At Vepery, the wife of Mr. P. Rie- 
ley, of a son. 

29. The lady of Herbert Compton, Esq., 
Advocate- General, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 9. At St. Mary’s Church, Capt. 
Marrett, 1st bat. 9th N.I., to Matilda, 2d 
daughter of Col. Daly. 

10. At Bangalore, Francis WTiitworth 
Russell, Esq., Bengal Civ. Service, to Jane 
Anne, 2d daughter of the late Jas. Brodie, 
Esq., Madras Civ. Service. 

18. At St. George’s Church, W. Haines, 
Esq., Cantonment Surg. at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, to Hester Jane, 2d daughter of 
the Rev. Thos. Godfrey, of Hornings- 
heath Hall, Suffolk, and Rector of Melton 
Mowbray in Leicestershire. 

18. At the Scotch Church, Mr. Coriduc* 
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tor Johnson Hamilton to Miss Margaret 
Bishop, eldest daughter of Mr. Conductor 
Bishop. 

19. At Paulghautcherry, Lieut. Bar- 
nett, 2d bat. 7th N.I,, to Miss Mary Fran- 
ces Sayer. 

23. At Trichi nopoly, Mr. John Big- 
wood, to Mrs. Sally Turner. 

25. At Yanam, G. A. Sc ith, Esq , 
Madras Civ. Seivice, to Eugenie, eldest 
daughter of John Bouchez, E-q. 

July 12. At St. George's Church, Jos. 
Cox, Esq., Surgeon to the Hon. Gover- 
nor’s Body Guard, to Catherine Grace, 
eldest daughter of Major Waugh, of the 
Madras army. 

DEATHS. 

April 25. At Cannanore, Daniel De 
Lisle, Esq., Assist. Surgeon. 

May 6. J. B. Hudieston, Esq., of the 
Civil Service of this Presidency. 

Id. At ChiYacole, Anne Sophia, wife 
of Lieut. Goold, and sister of Capt. Dow- 
den, 1st bat. 1 9th N.I. 

18. Anne Maria Still, wife of Major 
R. West, commanding 1st bat. 13th N.I. 
at Gooty. 

20. At Cannanore, Louisa, the lady of 
Capt. Wigan, 18th regt. N.I. 

— Mrs. Sarah Tayler, widow of the 
late Mr. Hen. Tayler, of the Madras hotel. 

24. At Bellary, Mrs. Mcdigan, wife of 
Lieut. J. Medigan, of H. M. 46th regt. 

31. At Seringapatam, Capt. J. Moor- 
house, 1st bat. artillery. Public Agent for 
Ordnance Carriages. 

June 1. At Cocanada, aged 31, Hen. 
Sewell, Esq., H. C. C. S eldest son of the 
late lien. Sewell, Esq of Madras. 

3. At Pondicherry, the infant son of 
Capt. Du Rhone de Beauvere. 

4. In Armenian Street, Barnet Phillips, 
Esq. , merchant. 

5. At Pondicherry, Mr. J. Louis la 
Sauvagere. 

7. At Gooty, Mr. Thos. Clarice, Dep. 
Assist. Commissary of Ordnance. 

8. Aged 8 months, Emelie, youngest 
daughter of John Arathoon, Esq. 

10. In camp, diear Bellary, Lieut. C. B. 
Wilkinson, 1st bat. artillery. 

16. At Cuddalore, E. \V. Stevenson, 
Esq., Master Attendant. 

18. Francis liawden Hastings Birm- 
ingham, aged 3 months, second son of W. 
P. Birmingham, Esq., Assist. Surgeon 
H.M. 69th foot. 

20. At Vepery, Donald, the infant son 
of Mr. Donald Calder, Market Serjeant, 
aged 1 year. 

22. At Pondicherry, Madame Burel 
De Meder, aged 78, relict of the late 
Mr. Francis De Meder, Chevalier of St. 
Louis. 

23. At Trichinopoly, Fitzroy Lambton, 
youngest son of Capt. Chas. Aug. Elder- 
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ton, Mil. Paymaster Southern Division, 
aged 13 months. 

24. Mrs. Elizabeth Mogg, aged 26. 

25. At Trichinopoly, aged 23, Mrs. 
Maria Valentine, wife of Mr. W. Valen- 
tine, meichai t. 

26. A r ter a few hours’ illness, Francis 
Wm Slav art, Esq , of the firm of Grif- 
fiths, Suw.'.rt, and Griffith*. He was on 
the point of returning to England, after 
a residence of 20 years in India. 

July 2, At Masulipatam, Capt. Robt. 
Young, 23 i N I., and Surveyor in H. H. 
the Nizam’s dominions. 


BOMBA Y . 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

July G. Asia , Pope, and Charles Forbes , 
Bryden, from London — 8. II. C.S. Bridge- 
water , Mitchell, from ditto. — 11. Royal 
George, Ellerby, from ditto. — 12. Eu- 
phrates, Meade, from ditto. 

Departures. 

July 6. H. C. Ships Farquharson, 
Cruickshank, and Serle, to China. 

— 10. II. C. Ship Hertfordshire , Hope, to 
ditto. — 11 .Elizabeth, Keys, to Bengal.— 
12. Melpomene, Mowbray, to London. — 
15. H.C.S. Waterloo, Alsagar, to China. 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

MAR It! AGES. 

May 27. At Mazagon, Povntz Ricketts, 
Esq., of the Civil Serv., to Miss Margaret 
Maria Clark. 

July 17. Capt. J. Taylor, Bengal Com- 
missariat, to Miss Sarah Falcdner Graham, 
daughter of Wm. Graham, Esq., Hadding- 
ton, North Britain. 

DEATHS. 

June 1 1. At Muscat, Capt. Dyer, of the 
ship Samdany. 

23. Capt. J. T. Brewer, aged 35. 


CEYLON . 

DEATHS. 

June 4. At Batticaloa, Carolina Eliza- 
beth Torfin. 

19. At Kandy, Lieut. Brook Young, 
83d regt., of fever and dysentery contract- 
ed at Gonugamme, where he was stationed 
as Assistant Engineer. 


PENANG. 

BIRTH. 

May 17. Mrs. Wyatt, wife of Capt. W. 
M. Wyatt, of the country service, of a 
daughter. 

P 2 
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DXATttS. 

April 16. Mr. John Rick wood, son of 
Dr. Win. Rickwood, senior, of Horsham, 
in Sussex, and late chief officer of the ship 
John Munro, after a lingering illness, 
aged 34. 

May 21. Joseph Minas, Esq., late of 
Malacca, aged ^3 years. 


SUMATRA.— J A VA. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 9. At Batavia, in the 22d year of 
his age, Capt. Andrew Affleck, of the 
Ea«t-India Ship Vrow Helen, a native of 
Dumfries. 

March 26. At Fort- Marl borough, Ben- 
coolen, the lady of Lieut. Col. M‘Innes, 
©f the Hon. E. I. C.*s Seivice. 

April 17. At Buitensorg, in Java, where 
he had gone for the recovery of his health, 
George Anderson, Esq., of the Civil Ser- 
vice, Bencoolen, eldest son of Alexander 
Anderson, Esq , of London. 


*ummarp. 

The length of the debate at the East- 
India House, and the mass of late intel- 
ligence received from India by H.M.S. 
Jupiter, has obliged us to enlarge our 
present number. But it would be neces- 
sary to increase it to double its ordinary 
size, were we to give insertion to the variety 
of interesting matter that is now before us. 
We must content ourselves therefore with 
a brief notice of such intelligence as is 
most important, proposing to furnish in 
our number for February a more full and 
interesting report. 

The arrival of Lord Amherst lias been 
noticed in a former page. It is unne- 
cessary to dilate upon the customary for- 
malities observed on such occasions. But 
we must not omit to notice the eclat with 
which his immediate predecessor in office 
retires from bis temporary government. A 
meeting, consisting of upwards of 300 of 
the most respectable Europeans in Cal- 
cutta, was held at the Town Hall on the 
9th August, at which Mr. Fergusson, of 
the Supreme Court, presided. The most 
honourable testimony was borne to the 
public and private character of Mr. Adam, 
by all who addressed the meeting ; and it 
was unanimously resolved, that a sub- 
scription should be opened for a full- 
leDgth portrait of this distinguished in- 
dividual, to be placed in one of the public 
buildings of Calcutta. We are sorry to 
•bserve that Mr. Adam is under the ne- 
cessity of taking a voyage to Bombay for 
the benefit of Ids health. 


We noticed in our last number that 
there had been dreadful hurricanes and 
inundations in Bengal, at the mouth of 
the Hooghly. The accounts which are 
furnished by the late arrivals, present a 
picture which far surpasses our most 
gloomy anticipations. The injury sus- 
tained by the shipping is incalculable. 
The Oracabessa, the Liverpool, the Cut- 
tack, and the Helen, were mentioned in 
our last number as having been lost. The 
Flora, pilot vessel, returned to the river a 
complete wreck, with seven feet water in 
her hold. The Planet also returned with 
damage. The Cecilia is reported to have 
likewise suffered much, but to have re- 
mained on the station. The Guide, on 
entering the river, reported that she had 
seen the wreck of a ship on her broadside 
in Balasore roads. 

The inundations have likewise been most 
disastrous. The sea, during its most vio- 
lent agitation, broke through the Sand 
Hills which run along the coast of the 
northern part of the district of Cuttack, 
carrying ruin and devastation to the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of the sea coast. 
Many villages have been swept away ; the 
inhabitants of which, of course, have been 
involved in the same fate. The sea pene- 
trated in some places as far as eight miles 
from the coast; and a tract of country, 
from eighty to one hundred miles in ex- 
tent, was converted into one wide plain of 
water. From the Soobarecka towards the 
south, numerous villages have been also 
carried awav, and an immense quantity of 
cattle destroyed. All the tanks and wells 
were rendered useless. Some of the pub- 
lic buildings of Balasore ha\e sustained 
considerable damage. 

Neither the tremendous gale, nor the 
consequent inundation is unprecedented. 
The latter end of April 1782, is re- 
markable for one of the most severe gales 
of this description. At Surat, and in the 
Gulf of Cambay, the sea broke in most 
furiously, carrying every thing before it. 
In May 1787, a similar gale occurred on 
the* coast of Coromandel, and occasioned 
an inundation at Coringa which destroyed 
many of the inhabitants. 

The law and police intelligence is very 
interesting. A scheme has been detected 
of extensive forgery on the Bank of Cal- 
cutta, which, but for its early discovery, 
might have been productive of seriow* 
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consequences. It was contrived by na- 
tives, But we must postpone all mention 
of the particulars to our next number. 

Mr. Sandys, the present editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, and two of the pro- 
prietors of that work, have been prosecuted 
by the Rev. Dr. Bryce for libel. We 
have seen, in the Calcutta Government 
Gazette, a very long report of the trial. 
At present, however, we must content 
ourselves with stating, that on the 22d 
July Sir Anthony Buller, who has re- 
turned to the Presidency, gave judgment 
against the defendants. — Damages 2,000 
rupees with costs. 

A Court-martial has been held on Lieut. 
J. D. Carroll, II. M. 86th regt., who was 
arraigned on charges of a very serious 
nature as regards his character for honesty. 
We are grieved to say, that he was found 
guilty on all the charges, and dismissed 
the service. 

The religious intelligence is also very 
interesting. A sermon was preached on 
the 4 til May in St. James’s church, Cal- 
cutta, explanatory of the nature and ob- 
jects of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, and a collection 
was afterwards made. 

The Native Female School Society, 
which has been, lafely established, meets 
with the most encouraging success. The 
schools have increased to fourteen, and 
promise to be permanent and effective. 
The number of names on the list is 260, 
but nearly 80 are absent daily. The 
Committee are taking the most active 
measures to promote regularity of attend- 
ance on the part both of visitors and pupils. 

General Sir Alex. Campbell, command- 
ing the forces at Madras, lias been dange- 
rously ill, but was declared out of danger 
on the 25th July. 


The Jupiter, which brought the above 
accounts, left the Mauritius on the 16th 
Oct. She brings intelligence of the death 
of George Smith, Esq., Chief Judge of 
the island ; and of the arrival of Col. Guy 
Le Strange and family from England. 
On the 26th of the same month she arrived 
at the Cape. Capt. Owen had not been 
heard of since he left Simon’s Bay on the 
surveying expedition along the eastern 
coast. Lieut. Col. Fraser was dangerously 
ill at Graham Town. The crew of the 
vessel had been severely attacked with 
cholera morbus, but they all happily re- 
covered except four seamen. Great credit 
is due to the surgeon. 

The Jupiter has had a stormy passage 
of exactly four months. 

We understand, by letters received in 
town from Batavia to the middle of Sep- 
tember, that a rumour was current there 
of another fire having occurred at Canton 
early in August, but not so destruc- 
tive as the last, the factories having 
escaped. We also learn, that difficulties 
in the trade have again arisen, the viceroy 
having expected that the murderers (in the 
Chinese phrase) in the affray with the 
Topaze would have arrived in the first 
ship of the season. 

We conclude tills brief summary with 
promising very copious and interesting in- 
telligence in our next number, and with 
assuring our readers that we have made 
every possible exertion to insert in our 
present one all accounts of Civil and Mi- 
litary Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Deaths, Arrivals and Departures of Ships, 
&c. which could be obtained. They may 
rely both upon the lateness and accuracy 
of our report. 


IDotne xnttelUgfitrf. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

KEW ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 

By the present organization of the In- 
dian army, every two regiments of native 
cavalry have but one Colonel, and each 
regiment of native infantry is composed of 
two battalions, commanded by one Colonel. 
By the new organization, each regiment of 
cavalry will have its own Colonel; and 
each regiment of infantry will be divided 
into two regiments, with a Colonel to 
each. By this arrangement, forty Lieut. 


Colonels of cavalry and infantry on the 
Bengal establishment will obtain regi- 
ments; viz . four additional ones to the 
cavalry; thirty-two to the infantry; and 
four to the four irregular regiments of in- 
fantry, which are to be officered on the 
regular establishment. 

We understand that orders have been 
sent out to the Governor General to the 
following effect: — The Company’s army 
on the Bengal establishment is to consist 
of eight regiments of light native cavaby, 
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three brigades of horse artillery, five bat- 
talions of artillery, one corps of artillery 
golandanze, one corps of engineers, two 
regiments of European infantry, and 
sixty-four regiments of native infantry, 
including four new regiments ; each regi- 
ment of infantry is to be officered by one 
Colonel, one Lieut. Colonel, one Major, 
five Captains, ten Lieutenants, and five 
Ensigns. Each brigade of horse artillery, 
each battalion of foot artillery, the corps 
of golandauze, and each regiment of ca- 
valry, is to have the same number and rank 
of European officers as a regiment of infan- 
try. The engineer corps to have two Colo- 
nels, two Lieut. Colonels, two Majors, ten 
Captains, twenty Lieutenants, and ten En- 
signs. Those Colonels who are on the senior 
list, and those who now hold regiments, are 
to continue in the enjoyment of the full off- 
-reckonings of two corps as at present ; the 
new Colonels and Lieut— Colonels com- 
mandments of regiment*, are to succeed to 
off-reckonings as vacancies occur among the 
present Colonels of regiments ; every such 
vacancy will occasion the succession of the 
two senior new Colonels to a half or one 
share each. The Lieut.-Colonels who now 
stand first for promotion, and those who 
miy succeed to half shares, within two years 
from the date of this arrangement, are to 
receive from the Company an equivalent to 
the difference between full and half shares 
from the period when, under other cir- 
cumstances, they would have been en- 
titled to full shares. Casualties occurring 
among the General Officerson the retired off- 
reckoning fund list, and among those who 
are now on the senior list, are not to cause 
promotion after the new arrangement has 
been carried into execution ; those two 
lists will become extinct on the demise of 
all the General Officers enrolled thereon. 

All Colonels of regiments, and Lieut.- 
Colouels commandant, not entitled to off- 
reckonings, will be permitted to come to 
Europe, and to remain there on the full pay 
of Colonel, succeeding to off-reckonings in 
their turn ; and those who chuse to remain 
in India will be allowed Colonel’s pay, 
batta, and other fixed allowances, until they 
succeed to off- reckonings. 

Every officer in the actual command of 
a regiment, doing duty with it, whatever 
rank he holds, is to receive 400 rupees per 
month in addition to his other allowances 
during the period of his command. 

The airangernent is to take place from 
the date of its promulgation in general 
orders in India, and the Madras and Bom- 
bay armies are to be reformed on the same 
principle as the above. Each battalion to 
constitute a regiment. 

As connected with these arrangements, 
we have also to refer our readers to a ge- 
neral order at the commencement of our 
Calcutta Intelligence, by which it appears 


that it has been deemed necessary, by the 
Governor- General in Council, to create 
four new regiments. Vide page 88. 

MAJOR-GENERAL MACQUARIE. 

We consider it an act of justice to give 
publicity to the following letter from the 
colonists of New South Wales to their late 
Governor, eighteen months after be re- 
signed that Government. It is, at thi« 
distance of time, a gratifying proof of the 
high estimation in which General Mac- 
quarie was held by those who had the best 
opportunities of appreciating his public and 
private character. 

Sidney , New Smith Wales , 2 1st April 1823 

Dear Sir: — It having been unanimously 
agreed on and determined, at a Public 
Meeting of the Colonists of New Soulh 
Wale?., that “ a Gold Cup of the value of 
500/., with an appropriate inscription, 
should be presented to your Excellency, 
on your retirement from the situation of 
Governor in Chief of this territory, in order 
to mark the high esteem and veneration in 
which your character was held by the in- 
habitants of the Colony : ” I have now the 
pleasure to transmit to you the first of bills 
of exchange, to the amount of 500/. ster- 
ling (particulars of which are inserted at 
the foot of this letter), and to convey to you 
the wishes of the colonists, that you will 
be pleased to have a cup, or vase, made of 
the most modern taste, and in workman- 
ship corresponding with the value of the 
article, with this inscription : 

The Coloi>»-ts of New South Wales 
present this V.ne 
to their late venerated Governor, 

Major General Lachlan Macquarie, 
in testimo.-'v of n-spect, giatmtde, and affection, 

for the wisdom, Hi* eqm y. and humanity, 
winch di>timtni-he<J his G >vernment 
of that Colony and its Dependencies, 
during an active and prospeimis administration 
of nvehe yeais. 

IS22, 

I have to request that you will accept 
my assurances of continued esteem and 
regard for yourself and family, to whom I 
beg you will most kindly remember me ; 
and believe me to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) D. Wentworth. 
Major-General Macquarie, &c. &c. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Major-Gen. Sir John Cameron, K.C.B., 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of Plymouth, 
vice Sir Denis Pack, deceased. 

Captain Charles Bullen, C.B. (who 
commanded the Britannia, in the battle of 
Trafalgar), to be Commodore and Com- 
mandcr-in -chief on the coast of Africa, in 
the room of the late lamented Sir Robert 
Mends. 

John Hugh Donnell Ogilvie, Esq., to be 
Provisional Member of Council at Madras. 
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TROOPS ORDERED TO EMBARK FOR INDIA. 

Detachments, consisting of 24 officers 
and 400 men, belonging to the 1 1th regt. 
of light dragoons and the 16th lancers, 
and to the 13th, 14th, 38th, 44th, 58th, 
and 87th regiments of infantry, are ordered 
to prepare for embarkation on board the 
Berwickshire and Duchess of Atliol, East- 
Indiaraen, for Bengal. Detachments, 
consisting of 10 officers and 390 men, be- 
longing to the 4th regiment of light dra- 
goons, and the 20th and 47th regiments of 
foot, have received orders to prepare for 
embarkation on board the Duke of York 
and Castle Huntley, East-Indiamen, for 
Bombay. The above detachments are or- 
dered to be embarked on board the aforesaid 
Indiamen by the 31st of December. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 4. Liverpool. Clydesdale, M‘Kel- 
lar, from Bengal and Madras. — Passen- 
gers : Sir William Rumbold, Bart., fa- 
mily, and suite. 

7. Gravesend. Marquess Hastings , Bar- 
clay, from Bengal 28th May, and Ma- 
dras 13th July. — Passengers. Major-Ge- 
neral Rumley, H.C.’s service; Mrs. Col. 
Freeze, Miss L. Freeze, two Masters 
Freeze; Capt. Walpole, 20th N.I. ; 
Cornet Boddam, 2d N. C. ; Mrs. Bod- 
dam ; Mr. J. B. Glass, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice ; Ensign Berry, 17th N.I.; Major 
Patterson, his Majesty’s 13th Dragoons ; 
Lieut. Morison, Dr. Bush, Mr. Barfoot, 
Quarter-master his Majesty’s 46th regt. ; 
Mrs. Barfoot, Master Barfoot ; J. Pater- 
son, Miss M. Paterson, children of Major- 
Paterson ; Mr. Attride ; five European 
servants, and one native ditto. 

11, Deal. Melpomene, Mowbray, from 
Bombay 12th July. — Passengers : Lieut. 
M‘Pherson, and Lieut. C. Landworthy. 
(Lieut. James McPherson died at sea on 
7th Aug.) 

20. Portsmouth, H. M. S. Jupiter, 
Westphal, from Bengal 19th Aug., Ma- 
dras 1st Sept., Mauritius, Cape, &e. — 
Passengers : Major Stratford, Military Se- 
cretary at Madras ; and Col. Hutchinson, 
from the Cape. 

25. Off Dover. Timandra, Wray, from 
Bengal, &c. 

Departures. 

Non. 26. Gravesend. Belle Alliance , 
Rolfe, for Madras and Bengal. 

29. Ditto. Actceon , Briggs, for Bom- 
bay. 

Dec. 8. Deal. Nassau , Carss, for Sin- 
gapore. 

— Portsmouth. Clyde , Driver, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal. 

14. Deal. Hannah , Shepherd, and 
Mary Ann, Craigie, for Bombay ; York, 
Talbot, for Madras and Bengal ; and 


Guardian, Sutherland, for Batavia and 
Singapore. 

22. Deal. Cambridge , Barber, for Cape 
and Bombay. 

Vessels spoken with. 

Charlotte, Stephenson, Portsmouth to 
Bombay, 24th Oct., lat. 10. ion. 23. — 
Bengal, Pearce, Liverpool to Bengal, 2Sth 
Oct., lat. 12. Ion. 23. — Waterloo, Studd, 
London to Bombay, 2Gth Oct , lat. 8. N. 
Ion. 6. — Lord Suffield, Brown, London 
to Bengal, 26th May, lat. 55. Ion. 28. — 
Lady Kennaway, London to Bengal, 10th 
Oct., lat. 7. N. Ion. 27. — Vansittart, Dal- 
rymple, London to China, 9th June, lat.l. 
N. Ion. 20. W. — Assistance, London to 
Bombay, 28th Aug. — Fame, Young, Lon- 
don to Bengal, 3d Aug., lat. 10. S., Ion. 
85. E. — Buckinghamshire, Glasspoole, 
London to China, 9th Sept., lat. 17. S., 
Ion. 27. W. — Hope, Flint, London to 
Madras, 21st Oct. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nor. 30. At South Vale, Blackheath, the 
lady of Major J. Hickes, of the Bombay 
Establishment, of a daughter. 

Dec. 4. In Middlesex-place, New Road, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. D’ Aguilar, of a 
daughter. 

— At Hincknoll, Dorset, the lady of 
Sir M. II. Nepean, Bart., of twin daugh- 
ters ; one still-bom, the other surviving 
only five days. 

Lately. At Dieppe, in Normandy, the 
lady of Capt. Langslow, late of the Hon. 
Company’s 22d regt. N.I., of a son. 

3IARRIAGAS. 

Nov. 15. At Ahern Church, Tallow, 
by the Rev. Geo. Mason, John Corbin, 
Esq., to Sophia, seventh surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Geo. Bowles, Esq., of 
Mount Prospect, County of Cork. 

29. At Chichester, by the Rev. Dr. 
Challen, Capt. Gillum, of the East-India 
Company’s service, to Augusta, youngest 
daughter of the late John Challen, Esq , 
of Shermanbury -place, Sussex. 

Dec. 9. At Walcot Church, Bath, Capt. 
‘Colin Campbell, R.N., to Elmira, widow 
of the late Lieut. Gen. Richard Gore. 

15. At Bury, Win. Thomson, Esq., of 
Batavia, to Miss Grace Grant, niece of 
Wm. Grant, Esq., of Springs! de, Lan- 
cashire. 

DEATHS. 

Sept. 4. At Cape Coast, on board His 
Majesty’s ship Owen Glendower, Com- 
modore Sir Robert Mends, Knt. Com- 
mander-in- Chief on the Western Coast of 
Africa. 

29. In the island of Barbadoes, the 
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Hon. John Forster Alleyne, late President 
of His Majesty’s Council of that island. 

Nov. 13. At Clifton, Lady Sullivan, 
relict of Sir B. Sullivan. 

20. At Sidmoutb, aged 70, the Rev. Jas. 
Bernard, Rector of Combeflory, Somerset, 
and of Stoodleigh, Devon. 

21. At Blackwell, near Darlington, 
Durham, Capt. Ralph Milbanke, R.N., 
aged 75. 

22. At the Hague, Wm. Barker, Esq., 
of East Sheen, Surrey, late Captain in 
H.M.’s 20th Light Dragoons. 

— In Trinity Square, John Roebuck, 
Esq. 

24. At St. Enoder. Vicarage, aged 84, 
the Rev. Wm. Hocker, A.B., of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

— Jas. More Molyneux, Esq., of 
Loseley Park, Surrey. 

27. In Brunswick-square, Harden Bum- 
ley, Esq., aged 83, father-in-law of Joseph 
Hume, Esq., M.P. 

28. At Picton Castle, Pembrokeshire, 
the Rt. Hon. Rich. Philips Lord Milford. 

— At Stamford, Lincolnshire, Wm. 
Bury, Esq. of Ripon, Yorkshire, formerly 
a Capt in the 11th Foot, aged 71. 

— Charles, third son of Chas. Barclay, 
Esq., of Clapham Common, aged 13. 

30. At Ham Common, Elis. Mary, 
wife of Capt. Booth, 15th King’s Hussars. 

— - At Naples, Lieut. Col. Monier 
Williams, of the Hon. E. I. Comp. Ser- 
vice, Bombay. 

Dec. 1. At Cowes, Mr. John Maynard, 
R.N., aged 90. He was at the taking of 
Quebec, in 1755- 

— Aged 28, D. D. Van Butchell, 
youngest son of the late Martin Van But- 
chell, of Broad-street, Golden-square. 

— In the Meal Vennal, Edinburgh, 
Mrs. J. M‘Kay, aged 101. She retained 
her faculties till the day of her death. 

— In Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, 
Mrs. Adams, widow of John Adams, Esq. 
late of Peter well, Cardigan. 

— Mrs. Curteis, of Devonshire- place. 
$. In his 9th year, the Hon. John Rus- 
sel Keppel, youngest son of the Earl of 
Albemarle. 

— John Marsh, Esq., late Chairman of 
the Victualling Board, aged 77. 

— At Cornwood, Devon, aged 73, the 
Rev. Duke Yonge, vicar of that parish, 
and of Sheviock, Cornwall. 

— At Deptford, Mrs. Wallis, wife of 
Capt. John Wallis. 

4. At Leamington, aged 70, Harriot, 
relict of Lieut. - Gen. Wm. Gardiner, aunt 
to the present Sir John Wrottesley, Bart., 
and sister to the late Duchess of Grafton. 

— At Boulogne, the Rev. W. Tilt, 
late of Newtimber-place, aged 52. 

5. In Devonshire-str., Portland -place, 
Catherine Spencer, wife of Mr. Octavius 
Greene. 


5. At Cargen, near Dumfries, Mrs. 
Stothert, of Cargen. 

6. At Charmouth, Lieut. Gabriel Bray, 
R.N., aged 74. 

— Joseph Gundry, of Bridport, Dor- 
set, Esq., banker, aged 73. 

8. The Rt. Hon. Thomas Steele, aged 
70. 

— At Newport, Isle of Wight, B. D. 
Speke, Esq. of the 64th regt., third son of 
Wm. Speke, Esq., of Jordans, Somerset, 
aged 24. 

9. At the Friary, St. James’s Palace, 
Christina Catherine, wife of A. F. C. 
Kollmann, Esq., organist at his Majesty’s 
German Chapel. 

— In Brighton, Miss Masquerier. 

— Emma Frances, 2d daughter of 
Mr. Ben net. Secretary to Lloyd’s, aged 
16 . 

10. At Plymouth, Susanna, wife of 
Capt. Digby Murray, 3d regt. of Guards, 
aged 23. 

10. Margaret, wife of Mr. C. Suther- 
land, of Astey’s-row, Islington. 

— At Penney Bentley, near Ashborne, 
Derbyshire, the Rev. John Bowness, late 
Perpetual Curate of Brassington, aged 
52. 

— In Brook-street, aged 63, Sir Eyre 
Coote, of West Park, Hants. 

11. In the Barnfield, Exeter, Sibella, 
relict of the late R. Lambert, Esq., of 
Dorchester. 

— In Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, 
Fred. Chapman, Esq., aged 86. 

— Mary, relict of the late John Greaves, 
Esq., of Highfield, near Manchester. 

— Mrs. Eliz. Sharp, late of Manseli- 
street, aged 68. 

12. Aged 70, Major Gen. W. D. Faw- 
cett, of the Hon. E. I.C.’s Service, and 
second son of the late General Sir Wm. 
Fawcett, K. B. 

13. Aged 49, the Rev. David Fitzpa- 
trick Price, D.D., of Bradfield, Essex. 

18. At Cheltenham, aged 78, Mrs, 
Lightbourne, of Sandywill Park, Glou- 
cester. 

19. The wife of Mr. Bennet, Secretary 
at Lloyd’s, after a few days’ illness. She 
survived the death of her second daughter, 
Emma Frances, only ten days. 

— At the Royal Naval Hospital, at 
Haslar, Lieut. N. D. Barnes, R.N., late 
of the Preventive Station at Pagham. 

20. In Rathkeale, Robert Allen, Esq., 
M.P., late of H.M.’s Navy. 

21. At Weymouth, Anna, the wife of 
Capt. Newcombe, C.B., of H.M.’s ship 
Pyramus. 

22. Peter Giles, Esq., of Grosvenor- 
place, aged 69. 

24. At Blackheatb, of the hooping- 
cough, aged thirteen months, Alexander 
William, son of Major John Hickes, of 
the Bombay establishment. 
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25. In Bloomsbury-place, George Bur- 
ley, Esq., aged 73. 

Lately. In Ludgate-street, aged 32, 
Eliza, widow of General Keith IVIaca- 
lisfcer, late of Wimpole-street, Cavendish- 
square. 

— At Bayswater, Isabella, wife of 
Major Polhill. 

— At Bridgwater, T. Allen, Esq., 
many years an alderman of that town. 

— At Ghent, in Flanders, Wm. Plow- 
den, Esq., second son of the late E. Plow- 
den, Esq. 

— At Holywell, Delgany, County of 
Wicklow, Wm. Whelling, Esq., formerly 
of Dublin. 

— At Wellbrook, Ireland, aged 80, 
the. Rev. James Meara, Rector of Fresh- 
ford, &c. 

— Aged 79, the Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
Lowe House, St. Helen’s, formerly in- 
cumbent of the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Lydiate. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

Calcutta Price Current of 14 tk Aug. 1823. 
Government Securities. 

Remittable Paper S. Rs. 34 to 34 8 percent, prem. 
Non Remittable Do. . 13 to 13 8 ditto. 

Bank of Bengal Rites. 

Discount on Private Bills, S. Rs. 3 o per cent. 
Ditto Government Do. . . Do. 2 8 do. 
Interest on Deposit Loan* 

opendate Do. 4 0 do. 

Ditto 2 months certain . Do. 3 8 do. 

Buy.] Exchange on London at Six Month#. [Se//« 
Per Sicca Rupees. 

Is. lid. to 19. ll-^d. 1 b. ll^-d. to 2#. 

At 30 days’ sight : 

Bombay, per 100 Bomb. Rs. . S.Rs. 92 
Madras 100 Madras do. . Do. 94 to 98 

Bank Shares, premium 50 to 60 per cent, nominal. 

Price of Bullion. Drs. 

Spanish Dollars . S. R. 907 0 to 207 4 for 100 
Sovereigns . . S. R. 10 12 to 11 o each. 

B. of Eng. Notes . Do. io 0 to 10 8 each. 
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Price Current of Eait-India 



L 

1 * 

. d. 


L. 

. 1. 

d. 

Cochineal 

..lb. 0 

3 

6 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Coffee, Java........... 

cwt. 















Sumatra 


12 

0 



4 

0 

0 

Bourbon . 








Mocha 


0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

Cotton, Surat 

.lb. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

8 

— M adras 


0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Bengal 


0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

— — Bourbon 

0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Drugs, &e. for Dyeing. 







Aloes, Epatica 

.cwt. 1$ 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star 


0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Borax, Refined 


0 

0 

— 

2 

IS 

0 

Unrefined, or Tincal 2 

b 

0 

— 

2 

IS 

0 

Camphire unrefined 


0 

0 

— 

S 

10 

0 

Cardemoms, Malabar. .lb 0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

3 

3 

■ ■ Ceylon 

... . 0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

l 

3 

Cassia Buds 

cwt. 16 

10 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

— 1 ignea 


11 

0 

— 

7 

14 

0 

Castor Oil 

..lb. 0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

2 

0 

China Root 

cwt. 1 

IS 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Coculus Indicus.... 


0 

0 

— 

2 

IS 

0 

Columbo Root 








Dragon’s Blood 

9 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

- ■ - Arabic.. — .. .. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

• — Assafcetida 

.. 3 

0 

0 

— - 

12 

0 

0 

* * Benjamin . ... 


0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— Ammi 

,CWt. 3 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

*— Galbamim... . 








— ■— Gambogtum . 

14 

0 

0 

— 

IS 

0 

0 

— — Myrrh 


0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

Ohbamun 

2 

10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Lac Lake 

,..lb. 0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Dye 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

s 

6 

Shell, Block.... 

o 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

— Shivered ...... 

2 

5 

0 

— ■ 

5 

0 

0 

Stick 


15 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Musk, China 

..oz. 0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

IS 

0 

Nux Vomica 

cwt. 1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia 

..oz. 0 

0 

8 





Cinnamon .. .. 


12 

0 

— 

0 

9 

0 

Cloves 


0 

0 





— Mace 

.... o 

1 

0 





■ Nutmeg? 


2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 


Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 l • — 0 5 3 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday , Dec. c 26, 1823. 

Cotton'.— Great sensation has been pro- 
duced on the market by intelligence from 
Liverpool ; there has been much business 
doing, and great interest as to the future 
prices ; the advance is fully a \d. per 
lb., and the business done would have been 
more considerable, had not the holders 
demanded much higher prices. The sales 
(including those on Friday last) consist of 
3,200 Surats 5%d. ordinary, to mid- 
dling, and a 6|d. for fair and good 
fair ; 1,600 Bengals, 5fd. a 6d. middling 
to good fair; 950 Madras 5|d. a 6±d. 
ordinary to middling fair ; 6±d. a 6|d. 
for fair and good fair ; 30 Orleans 8 %d. 
fair ; 30 Manilla 9| d. a 9^d. good fair ; 
the above in bond ; and, duty paid, 30 
fair West- India at 9d. Speculators are 
the principal operators, who have gene- 
rally directed their attention to India Cot- 
ton ; Brazils are also in great demand for 
home use. The letters from Liverpool 
to-day are still favourable. 

Uncleared Goods.-— The Lords of the 
Treasury have ordered the cargoes of all 
ships which arrived from places within the 
East- India Company’s Charter, up to the 


Produce for December 1823. 
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L, 

• r. 

d. 


L. 

f. 

d. 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

.cwt. 

4 

10 

0 

to 

4 

IS 

0 

Senna, 

...lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

9 

6 

Turmerick, Java. 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

9 

IS 

0 

Bengal 


I 

8 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 

China ... 


* 

10 

O 





Zedoary 









Galls, in Sorts 


7 

0 

0 





Blue 


7 

10 

0 

_ 

8 

15 

0 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 








— — Purple and Violet... 

0 

8 

7 

_ 

0 

6 

9 

Fine Violet 









Good Ditto 


0 

8 

0 



0 

8 

9 

Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

6 

— Good Ditto.... 


0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Ordinary Ditto 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

6 

- — r- — : r.r 


0 

S 

e 

— 

0 

6 

0 

*1 ! . 

<i ■ 

0 

b 

9 

— 

0 

8 

5 

! .i. . i' 


0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

11 

0 

*• .. : 


14 

0 

0 

— 

16 

0 

0 

Sago 


0 

16 

0 

— 

1 

4 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.. 


1 

6 

6 





Silk, Bengal Skein 

..lb. 

0 

13 

i 





Novi 


0 

14 

i 

_ 

1 

1 

s 

— Ditto While.. 


0 

14 

i 

— 

l 

0 

s 

China 


0 

18 

i 





Organzine 


1 

10 

0 

— 

l 

16 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon..., 

..lb. 

0 

6 

7 

— 

0 

6 

8 

— Cloves 


0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Mace 


0 

4 

10 





— Nutmegs 


0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

3 

6 

— Ginger 

cwt. 

0 17 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

— Pepper, Black , 

..lb. 








White 


0 

I 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwl. 

1 

7 

0 

— 

1 

9 

0 

White 


1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

16 

0 

Brown 


l 

0 

0 

— 

1 

3 

0 

Manilla and Java .... 

0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

.. lb. 

0 

2 

4 

— 

0 

2 

s 

Congou 


0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

2 

7 

Souchong 


0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

9 

Campoi 


0 

3 

3 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Twankay 


0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

3 

8 

Pekoe 


0 

S 

3 





Hyson Skin .... 


0 

3 

4 

— 

0 

3 

11 

Hysen 


0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

5 

11 

— — Gunpowder .... 









Tortoiseshell 


1 

12 

0 

— 

2 

5 


Wood, Saunders Red.. ton 

9 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 


31st Dec. 1815 (with the exceptions of 
Camphor, refined or unrefined. Lac Lake 
or Lac Dye, Red Wood or Red Saunders, 
and also prohibited goods), to be cleared 
forthwith, either for home consumption or 
exportation; and in the event of a price 
not being obtained for them at a re-sale 
equal at least to the full amount of the 
Duties of Customs and Excise, together 
with the expenses thereon, that they may be 
destroyed, in the manner directed by the 
act 43 Geo. 3. cap. 1 32. sec. 29. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 20 January — Prompt 9 April. 
Company 1 * and Licensed — Indigo. 

For Sale 4 February — Prompt 30 April. 
Privule-Trade — Cossaes—Muhnu Is— Nainsooks 
— Abroahs — AlUballies— Doreas— Chnwdergumes 


lapoltam Handkerchiefs — Shaw! Handkerchiefs— 
Shawls— Cashmere Shawls— Ch.na Silk Piece 
Goods — Saranets— Lustrings— Den marks— Persian 
Carpets. 

For Sale 9 February— Prompt 7 May. 
Company 1 * — Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs— 
Black and White Pepper— Saltpetre. 

For Sale 16 February — Prompt 4 June. 
Company 1 *— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 2 6th of November to the 25th of December 1823. 
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SKETCH OP THE HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
MARQUESS HASTINGS. 

( Concluded from p. 16.) 


Hitherto it has not been deemed 
necessary to transgress the strict li- 
mits prescribed to a history of Lord 
Hastings’ administration, or to dwell 
upon occurrences of minor impor- 
tance, which are absorbed by events of 
such magnitude as those already des- 
cribed. The chastisement of the 
Pirates seated in the Gulphs of Persia 
and Arabia, and of the insurgents in 
Kattyvvar, by expeditions fitted out 
under the Presidency of Bombay; 
and the curbing, at different periods, of 
certain restless chiefs (for it became a 
prime object of his Lordship to repress 
at once the smallest indication of a 
marauding or refractory spirit), are 
of the latter subordinate character. 
There is, nevertheless, one transaction 
deserving of notice, which happened 
during the epoch of his government, 
although the Marquess is concerned 
in it so far only as it afforded an oc- 
casion for the display of his prompti- 
tude of arrangement, whereby suc- 
cour was supplied to a distant de- 
tached quarter, in spite of the demand 
for troops created by his extensive 
plaus. 

The British possessions in Ceylon 
had, since our acquisition of it, been 
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confined to a belt of sea coast, extend- 
ing round the island, from the interior 
of which we were excluded. The 
reigning prince of Candy, whose rest- 
less disposition had caused repeated 
incursions upon the British frontier, 
became at length so obnoxious to his 
own subjects, through his oppression 
and cruelty, that in the year 1815, the 
nobles and people of his kingdom in- 
vited the British Governor, Lieut- Col. 
Brownrigg, to assist them in throwing 
off the yoke of his insupportable 
tyranny. An expedition, accordingly, 
penetrated into the interior, and was 
joined by the Adigars, or chief persons. 
A detachment of our troops entered 
the capital of Candy, and a revolution 
was effected, which terminated that 
long continued singular division of 
territory, and opened an intercourse 
between the interior and the coast. 
The revolution, however, was not so 
complete as to extinguish the germs of 
disaffection to British dominion ; for 
about two years after (October 1817), 
a rebellion broke out in different parts 
of the island. The insurgents were 
headed by a pretender to the Candian 
crown, and the plan seemed to have 
been long prepared, and regularly or» 
Voi,. XVII. P 
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ganized. The spirit of revolt, though 
met by British detachments wherever 
it appeared, spread from province to 
province in the interior, and nearly all 
the military posts were surrounded by 
the rebels. By treachery, by ambus- 
cades, by marches amid swamps and 
forests, and by the havock caused by 
sickness, the army sensibly diminished, 
and application was made by Gen. 
Brownrigg to the Governor General 
of India for assistance.* Marquess 
Hastings, though the great Mahratta 
war had scarcely closed, promptly des- 
patched the military reinforcements 
which the Governor of Ceylon de- 
manded ; and by the end of Novem- 
ber 1818, the rebellion was subdued. 
The process of amelioration, which 
had commenced in the Govern- 
ments of Continental India, was com- 
municated to this island ; a new con- 
stitution was promulgated for the 
Candian provinces, adapted to their 
altered circumstances, and calculated 
to improve the condition of the people, 
and secure to them the benefits of 
Impartial justice, and equal protec- 
tion.f 

Besides this transaction, there arc 
indeed few occurrences in our Indian 
insular empire since 1813, which invite 
our attention. The termination of 
that protracted contest, which, how- 
ever severely felt in Europe, enlarged 
our Eastern possessions, by the 
expulsion of every rival nation, was 
succeeded by the transfer of some of 
the conquered colonies to their former 
masters. By the treaty with France in 
1814, the colonies and factories taken 
from her during the war were mostly 
restored, except the island of Mau- 
ritius, which was ceded to the crown 
of Great Britain. In the same year 
an arrangement was concluded between 

* About th s period, the promptitude and hu- 
manity of Lord Hastings were displayed in the 
relief lie afforded to the inhabitants of the Mau- 
ritius, when visited by a dreadful calamity, and 
which was gratefully acknowledged by that 
Colony. 

t See the proclamation, dated °8ih of Nov. 
1818, in As. Journal, Vot.VlI^p. 504, — and also an 
article “On Ceylon and its Sjs-ems of Govern- 
ment,” ibid, V»l. XIV, p. 317. 


of Marquess Hastings. [Feb. 

the British and Netherlands’ Govern- 
ments, by which the former retained 
the Cape of Good Hope, and restored 
the other conquests made from the 
Dutch in the East, including the is- 
land of Java. The settlement of 
Cochin was exchanged by the latter 
for the island of Banca, acquired by us 
in 1812 by a deed of cession from the 
Sultan of Palembang. 

Although the military and political 
measures of Marquess Hastings were 
thus confined to the continent of 
India, his attention to the commercial 
interests of his native country was 
restricted by no limits whatsoever. Not 
only does his own mind appear to have 
originated suggestions for the im- 
provement and extension of trade, 
but it was ever open to entertain from 
others whatever schemes appeared 
likely to promote that object. Abun- 
dant proof might have been adduced of 
that magnanimity, so conspicuous a 
part of his Lordship’s character, which 
disposes him readily, without the 
smallest tincture of jealousy, to em- 
brace and cordially patronize whatever 
projects seem adapted for the ad- 
vantage of any particular service. 
Nor is the secret satisfaction that he 
has “ done the state some service,” 
the only reward enjoyed by him, in 
whose breast the happy idea has been 
conceived ; the same principle which 
makes his Lordship the patron of such 
a measure, impels him likewise to 
confer the just tribute of acknowledg- 
ment and approbation upon the real 
author. The terms in which the 
Marquess has publicly spoken of the 
conduct of Sir Thomas Hislop, Sir 
David Ochterlonv, Sir John Malcolm, 
the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, and a 
multitude of other persons, may justly 
be said to reflect equal credit upon 
the giver and the receiver of the 
praise*. “ Never,” says Sir J. Doyle, 

* The numerous general orders issued by the 
Marquess, which from the skill displayed in their 
composition may fairly be ascribed to his pen, 
bear testimony to what has been said in the text. 
See that respecting Sir John Malcolm, in As. 
Journal, Vol. XIII, p. 61 1. 
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bis fellow soldier, “ was there a man 
of whom it could be more truly said, 
self was the only being seemed forgot.” 

It was through this liberality of dis- 
position, as well as from an anxiety to 
befriend the interests of British com- 
merce, that the project suggested by 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles for the 
establishment of a free port as an 
emporium for trade, in the island of 
Singapore, was carried into effect by 
the Marquess in the year 1818. The 
restraints which it was judged ex- 
pedient by the Legislature to continue 
upon the intercourse between Bri- 
tain and India ; the painful and em- 
barrassing circumstances under which 
our commerce exerted itself to pene- 
trate to the eastward, and among the 
innumerable clusters of islands, which 
seem to have been in former ages but 
a prolongation of the Asiatic conti- 
nent; the return of the Dutch to 
these parts, and the renewal of their 
selfish, exclusive, and grasping policy, 
suggested to the Governor of Ben- 
coolen the project before us, as a 
remedy or palliative for all these evils; 
and, fortunately, the person at the 
head of the Indian government had 
a congenial mode of thinking, and 
discernment sufficient to appreciate 
the benefits attending its success. 
The result has, in a manner beyond the 
most sanguine calculation, confirmed 
the judgment and sagacity of the 
measure ; the consequences of which 
in after ages may be felt, when the 
glory attending Lord Hastings’ mili- 
tary plans, splendid as they are, shall 
be forgotten.* 

* " Our jitcuHai giatitude is due to your Lord 
ship, as inhabitants of a settlement which is the 
first recorded example of a truly hee commerce. 
The rapid and unparalleled prosperity of tliu 
establishment, planned under your Lordship's 
auspices, and maintained against jealous rivalry 
b> the vigoui and firmness of your counsels, attest 
the wisdom of your views. You found it, le^s 
than four years ago, a village of a couple of 
hundred idle Malayan fishermen j and it is now 
a colony of ten thousand industrious inhabitants, 
collected from every quarter, and livng together 
in peace and harmony, under the magic auspin s 
of that freedom and those principles which your 
Lordship has established and confirmed.” Address 
from Singapore oti JLoid Hastings’ resignation. 


Another evidence of his Lordship’s 
vigilant attention to the interests of 
commerce, may be perceived in the 
recent mission to Siam and Cochin 
China. Mr. Crawfurd, formerly Bri- 
tish resident at the court of Java, who 
had devoted much attention to the 
history of the Indian archipelago, and 
to the commercial capacities of the 
islands and continental kingdoms of 
farther India, suggested to Lord Hast- 
ings, in 1821, the project of an em- 
bassy to the courts of Siam and Cochin 
China, for political and commercial 
purposes. His Lordship accordingly 
patronized this scheme, and appointed 
Mr. Crawfurd his envoy or agent, in 
the beginning of 1822, with proper 
credentials and authority to negociate 
with these respective courts.* This 
mission received the utmost attention 
in Siam, and some civilities were, it is 
understood, intended as a mark of 
distinguished and particular respect to 
the Governor General. It is now 
ascertained f that by the treaty en- 
tered into with the Siamese, the free 
admission of British commerce is sti- 
pulated for, an engagement is entered 
into that the present duties shall never 
be increased, and a pledge is given of 
cordial aid from the officers of govern- 
ment :f to obtain more, to effect in its 
full extent the object contemplated by 
the Governor General, namely, a free 
trade with Siam, as enjoyed by the 
Chinese, could not be accomplished, 
without entering into such political 
relations as were at variance with the 
principles of moderation adopted by 
his government. 

The essential objects of the mission 
were completely gained in Cochin 
China. Our trade is admitted into 
that kingdom on the same terms as 
that of the Chinese, of the Portu- 
guese, and of the French since the 
year 1818. As a further proof of the 
confidence inspired by us into the 

* Sec the Hutorical Sketch of Singapore in 
A*. Journal, Vol. XVI., p. 24. 

t Supp. to Calcutta Gov. Gazette, Jan. 9, 1825. 

t See our account of this mission. As, Journal, 
Vols. XV., p. S67, XVI., pp. 30, J09, &c. 
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Cochin Chinese government, the Go- 
vernor General’s agent was indulged 
with the unusual privilege of returning 
from Hue, the capital, to the sea-coast 
by land. 

It cannot be doubted that the cha- 
racter of the Chief of our Indian 
empire, and the imposing aspect of 
his government, have greatly contri- 
buted to this fortunate result. 

These, among many instances of his 
Lordship’s studious endeavours to en- 
courage and extend the commerce of 
the British empire, concurred with the 
objects of the Ministry and Parliament 
of England, by whom the commerce 
with India was conditionally opened 
to British subjects in general. This 
great and important measure, which 
forms an epoch in the history of 
India, by a singular coincidence, took 
place at the same period when his 
Lordship assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. The act* by which the Indian 
trade was thus enlarged, comprehend- 
ed also provisions highly interesting 
to the welfare of the European and 
native inhabitants of Hindostan, name- 
ly, a church establishment, to consist 
of a bishop and three archdeacons; 
and arrangements for the better ad- 
ministration of justice in British 
India- A farther object of this act 
was the application of the Company’s 
territorial revenues, which are thereby 
restricted to the following purposes : 
1. The military establishment. 2. The 
interests of the Company’s debts in 
England. 3. The expenses of the 
civil establishments under the three 
Presidencies. 4. The liquidation of 
the Company’s territorial debt, the 
bond debt at home, or other purposes 
appointed by the Court of Direc- 
tors, with the approbation of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India. A sum not less than one 
lac of rupees out of the surplus, is 
directed to be applied to the establish- 
ment of schools, public lectures, or 
literary institutions for the benefit of 


the natives of India. Let us close our 
examination of Marquess Hastings’ 
administration, by viewing it in con- 
nexion with these several objects. 

It will be convenient to dispose 
what remains to be said under the 
following heads : 1. The army.- 2. The 
administration of justice. 3, Litera- 
ture and education. 4. The present 
condition of the natives of India. 
5. Local embellishments and improve- 
ments ; — and, lastly, the revenne and 
financial arrangements down to the 
year 1822, the term of his Lordship’s 
government.* 

It is proper to premise, that the 
Marquess relinquished his high office 
in consequence of the state of his 
health, and on account of domestic 
concerns, contrary to the earnest 
wishes of his employers. The Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors declar- 
ed at a Court of Proprietors, by whom 
the news of his Lordship’s resignation 
was received with general sorrow, that 
the intimation of the noble Marquess’s 
wish to retire had been answered by 
a communication to him very much 
regretting his determination. He 
added, “I feel a very sincere regret on 
account of the resignation of the 
noble Lord, because, I believe no man 
ever felt a livelier interest in the 
affairs of this Company, or laboured 
harder for their success and prosperity 
than he did.”-j- 

The first point for consideration is 
the military department. The high 
state of discipline maintained in the 
Indian army, and the courage and 
energy evinced by it throughout the 
different campaigns, would sufficiently 
attest the diligence with which his 
Lordship discharged his duty as Com- 
mander-in-chief. His active mind 
descended from the highest to the 
lowest details of the service in pur- 
suit of improvement, and in the en- 
deavour to infuse those principles 
which his military education and 

* Marqutss Hastings resigned the Government 
the beginning of January, 1823. 
t Debate at the Easl-Indis House.Mar.20, 1822. 


* bl Geo. III., c. lio. 
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extensive experience taught him to 
regard as the foundation of a soldier’s 
character. The introduction into all 
native regiments of interpreters; the 
establishment of a topographical staff; 
the scrupulous administration of jus- 
tice ; the extinction of pillaging habits 
in the native soldiers, are some of the 
means he employed towards improve- 
ment. Whilst his Lordship was alive 
to every subject which concerned dis- 
cipline and subordination, he never re- 
laxed in his efforts to promote the 
comfort of the troops, or the interests 
of their officers. Some of the General 
Orders issued by his Lordship, are 
standing memorials of his comprehen- 
sive talents ; and his admirable com- 
mentaries upon the procedure and 
findings of courts-martial, supply a 
copious fund of military instruction. 
It would be endless to particularize 
the beneficial regulations introduced 
into the Indian army, during his ad- 
ministration. It early became an ob- 
ject of his Lordship to raise into 
higher consideration the Company’s 
military officers. It was his constant 
study “ to give to the Indian service 
that rate in the estimation of society 
at home, which the incalculable 
value of India to England, and the 
gallant elevation of spirit in the Hon. 
Company’s armies, so truly claim.”* 
His regard towards the native troops 
was displayed in his rigid impartiality 
in the punishment of every instance 
of oppression towards them, and in 
the rewards bestowed upon those 
individuals who afforded examples of 
courage and attachment. The welfareof 
the European soldiery was most zea- 
lously attended to by his Lordship. 
By his General Order, dated 13th 
March 1822, a committee was ap- 
pointed, composed of military and 
medical officers, to visit every vessel 
proceeding with troops to Europe, 
“ for the purpose of minutelyi nspect- 
ing the provisions, medical comforts, 
and accommodations provided for the 
men.” But the most striking proof 


of his Lordship’s attention towards 
this class is the application made by 
him to the Court of Directors, when 
reporting on the state of regimental 
schools, to obtain libraries for the 
soldiers. The opinion that such es- 
tablishments would be attended with 
considerable influence on the con- 
dition, conduct, and morals of the Eu- 
ropean soldiery, induced them to com- 
ply with the Governor-General’s re- 
quest, and accordingly large collec- 
tions of useful books were sent to 
Bengal, to form soldiers’ libraries at 
the principal stations of the army. 
Moreover, the poor orphan of the 
British soldier in India finds a refuge 
from the dangers of idleness and ig- 
norance, the snares of vice, and the 
horrors of want, in the Calcutta Fe- 
maleOrphan Asylum, established under 
the auspices of Marchioness Hastings, 
and supported by her patronage. We 
cannot more appropriately terminate 
our remarks on this part of his 
Lordship’s administration, than by in- 
serting the following tribute to his 
military temper from a manly speech 
of General Sir John Doyle. 

“ No man possessed in a higher 
degree the happy but rare faculty of 
attaching to him all who came within 
the sphere of his command. When 
they saw their general take upon him- 
self the blame of any failure in the 
execution of his plans (provided it 
did not arise from want of zeal or 
courage), and where they succeeded, 
giving the whole credit to those he 
employed, every man found himself 
safe: an unlimited confidence diffused 
itself into all ranks, and his army be- 
came irresistible.”* 

In regard to the second point, the 
administration of justice, one of the 
first acts of Lord Hastings’ govern- 
ment was to appoint a person of emi- 
nent talent and qualifications, who 
was in communication with the highest 
court in India, the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut, to remodel the judicial sys- 
tem ; and an early fruit of the un- 


Lord Hastings' own expressions. 


* Debate at East-india House, $9tb May 
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ceasing application of his Lordship, 
was the celebrated Minute of 2d Oet. 
1815, regarding that system. This 
work, written with extraordinary ta- 
lent and precision, consists of a hun- 
dred and thirty-five paragraphs, and 
discovers such astonishing acquain- 
tance with this intricate subject, ac- 
quired in the short space of a year 
and a half, and during most anxious 
and laborious research in personal 
visits to the provinces, that a gentle- 
man well versed in Eastern affairs, de- 
clared it was almost impossible to 
conceive it to be within the scope of 
human talent to arrive, in so short a 
period, at such a minute knowledge 
of that most complicated of all sub- 
jects, the foundations of the native 
laws, and the principles of their prac- 
tical jurisprudence. This result was, 
in fact, the fruit of no ordinary di- 
ligence and exertion. No sooner had 
his Lordship consented to assume the 
reins of government in India, than he 
laboured, night and day, previous to 
his departure, to qualify himself for 
his arduous office by unremitted study. 
On his voyage his application was in- 
tense ; and immediately on his arrival 
in India, he availed himself of every 
means of acquiring the information 
requisite to perfect his knowledge, and 
render his administration efficient. 
Considering the advanced age of his 
Lordship, and the multifarious con- 
cerns which must have immediately 
engaged his attention, in a climate un- 
favourable to mental or bodily exer- 
tion, the knowledge he obtained of the 
native literature and languages is extra- 
ordinary. 

It is fit to remark, that the law 
which the Company’s judges are bound 
to administer in India is not that of 
England, but the law to which the na- 
tives had long been accustomed under 
their former sovereigns ; tempered 
and mitigated bv the voluminous re- 
gulations of the Governors-General 
in Council, as well as by the general 
spirit of the British Constitution. The 
jurisdiction exercised by the senior 


merchants composing the five courts of 
circuit and appeal under the Presidency 
of Bengal, is of greater local extent, 
applicable to a larger population, and 
occupied iu determining causes infi- 
nitely more numerous and intricate, 
than that of any of the regularly con- 
stituted courts of justice in any part 
of Europe.* 

The remedies proposed by the Noble 
Marquess for the defects of the judicial 
system, were not however adopted by 
the Government at home ; not because 
the wisdom of his Lordship’s plans 
was not acknowledged, but after mature 
consideration, either maxims of eco- 
nomy, f or scruples arising .from the 
comprehensive nature of those plans, 
obstructed the adoption of them ; and 
the Governor-General was left to ap- 
ply partial remedies to prevailing 
abuses, and to persevere in that watch- 
ful superintendance of the existing 
system, which has procured for him 
the gratitude of the European, the 
Hindoo, and the Mohammedan.} The 
following extract from the Minute re- 
ferred to will demonstrate the ad- 

*Loid Wellesley** Minute, I 8 tli Aug. 1800. 

t In a presentment of tlieGrand Jury of Calcutta 
IstNov. 1821, a complaint is made of the inefficient 
pay lo native officers, as productive of bad con- 
sequences : •• The Jury cannot take leave of this 
subject without expressing the belief they enter- 
tain, that an efficient police in the native branch 
of it cannot be looked for, until encouragement 
be given fo persons nf good character and con- 
duct to enter on its duties. The present rates of 
pay given to Jemmadais and Chokeedais do not 
appear to be adequate. The latter only receive 
four rupees per month, a rate of wages manifestly 
inadequate to their maintenance, and even con- 
siderably below what they would have in many 
other professions of not more labour and less re- 
sponsibility. It would seem therefore that the 
present system does not afford sufficient induce- 
ment for qualified persons to engage themselves j 
and it is to be feared that the < hofceedar* now 
employed, must in many instances be incom- 
petent to their duties, or that they derive an in- 
come from sources at ome at variance with their 
duty, and destructive as well of the ends of 
justice, as of the character of an efficient police.** 

t It is worthy of remark in this place, that in 
spite of the provocations given by the Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, to which allusion has before 
been made, his lordship never, in fact, resorted 
to that arbitrary mode of punishment which he 
was entitled to exercise : but when punishment 
became necessary, he sent the offender before a 
Jury, by whom he was acquitted : no small evi- 
dence of the character of his government. 
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mirable principles which formed the 
basis of his Lordship’s judicial reforms. 

“ In looking for a remedy to these 
evils, the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the natives will neces- 
sarily form a prominent feature of any 
plan which may arise from the above 
suggestions ; and I have therefore not 
failed to turn my most solicitous at- 
tention to the important object of pub- 
lic education. As the public money 
would be ill appropriated in merely 
providing gratuitous access to that 
quantum of education which is al- 
ready attainable, any intervention of 
Government, either by superinten- 
dance or by contribution, should be 
directed to the improvement of exist- 
ing tuition, and to the diffusion of it 
to places and persons now out of its 
reach. In the infancy of the British 
administration in this country (India), 
it was perhaps a matter of necessity 
to confine our legislation to the pri- 
mary principle of justice. The lapse 
of half a century, and the operation 
of that principle, have produced a new 
state of society, which calls for a more 
enlarged and liberal policy. The moral 
duties require encouragement ; the 
arts which adorn and embellish lifewill 
follow in ordinary course. It is for 
the credit of the British name that 
this beneficial alteration should arise 
under British sway. To be the source 
of blessings to the immense population 
of India is an ambition worthy of our 
country. In proportion as we have 
found intellect sterile here, the obliga- 
tion is the stronger on us to cul- 
tivate it.” 

Those who lament, with Sir Wm. 
Jones, the worthlessness of judicial 
testimony among the Hindoos, front 
that proneness to perjury among them 
which succeeding judges * have so 
emphatically spoken of ; and those 
who concur with Mr. Mill, the able 
historian of British India, in viewing 
their laws as indicating gross igno- 
rance of the true principles of legisla- 
tion, and as incapable of much sa- 


lutary alteration, whilst “ devotion is 
equal to the performance of all du- 
ties,”* will best appreciate the en- 
lightened sentiments just recorded. 

The inveterate attachment of the 
natives of Hindostan to their own 
forms of judicial administration, espe- 
pecially to the Punjayet Courts, exist- 
ing in several parts of India, f is suffi- 
ciently known. But the preparatory 
measures of Lord Hastings begin al- 
ready to be felt among the Indian 
community. In the second number 
of the Bengalee newspaper, entitled, 
Sungbaud Cowmuddy, is published, an 
humble address to Government, so- 
liciting the extension of the boon of 
trial by jury to the Mofussil, Zillah, 
and Provincial Courts of Judicature. 

From this subject we pass almost 
imperceptibly to the next head, the 
measures of his Lordship’s govern- 
ment in regard to the encouragement 
of learning, and the promotion of 
moral and intellectual improvement 
among the natives of India. His own 
explicit statements furnish a key to 
understand his views on this important 
subject. 

In one of his Lordship’s visitation 
discourses to the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, j; he thus expresses himself : 
“ And ought the weal of a people once 
taken under our fostering care to be 
left to any extraneous contingency ? 
Our spirit of benevolence should be 
disinterested, and we should stand 
above the pride of considering their 
freedom from oppression as dependent 
solely upon the strength of our arm. 
How, it will be asked, is any other 
security to be given them ? By com- 
municating to them that which is the 
source of such security in us. By im- 
parting to them that knowledge which 

* Hist v . of Brit. India, cc. 4, 6. The above is 
one of the maxim? of Menu. 

t Col. Wilks, in lus Sketches of India, attributes 
high praise to the Courts of Punjayet, as sin- 
gularly well adapted to ihe Hindoos. An account 
of the nature of these courts, the great merits of 
which appear to be the promptness of their de 
ctsions, and the exclusion fiom them of Vakeels, 
or greedy natue lawyers, may be found in Mai 
colm’s Memoir of Central India, c. 10. 

t 30th June, 1817. 


• Sir James Macintosh, Mr Ed waid H.Easi t &.c. 
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furnishes at once the-consciousness of 
human rights, and the disposition and 
the means to maintain them. This 
government never will be influenced by 
the erroneous, shall I not rather call 
it the designing position, that to spread 
information among men is to render 
them less tractable and less submissive 
to authority. If an abuse of authority 
be planned, men will be less tractable 
and submissive, in proportion as they 
have the capacity of comprehending 
the meditated injustice. But it would 
be treason against British sentiment to 
imagine, that it ever could be the 
principle of this Government to per- 
petuate ignorance, in order to ensure 
paltry and dishonest advantages over 
the blindness of the multitude.” 

The opinion of Lord Hastings re- 
specting the mode in which the inter- 
vention of Government should be em- 
ployed, with a view to the intellectual 
benefit of the Hindoos, has just been 
recorded, namely, by improving and 
extending the existing systems of 
tuition. Accordingly, one of the ear- 
liest acts of his government was the 
passing (1814) a vote of council for a 
sum of money to be applied to the 
erection of the schools round Chin- 
surah,* under the care of the late 
Rev. Mr. May, a measure which was 
sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 
To enumerate all the colleges and 
schools established under the auspices 
of Lord Hastings would be tedious. 
It is stated, indeed, that “ almost 
every institution now in existence in 
that country for the mental improve- 
ment of the natives commenced during 
his Lordship’s administration.”f 

Besides the native college of Be- 
nares, founded by Mr. Duncan, se- 
veral others are now established under 
the Presidency of Fort William, the 
funds for support of all which are in a 
considerable degree derived from Go- 

* These are now about twenty. 6ve in number. 

t Friend of India, No. VII. Art. A view of 
tlte Administration of Marquess Hastings in re. 
ference to the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of British India— an article well deserving 
perusal. 


vemment. In 1815, the Hindoo Col- 
lege was founded by wealthy natives, 
stimulated thereto by the encourage- 
ment of the Governor-General. In 
1816, the patronage of native schools 
upon the plan of the Serampore In- 
stitution, then first formed, became 
general, and they have been extended 
to remote parts of India. At the ex- 
press instance of his Lordship, and by 
the aid of his munificent support, se- 
minaries were established in Rajpoo- 
tana, the whole expense of which, by 
order of the Governor-General in 
Council, in the year 1821, was di- 
rected to be in future defrayed by the 
Government. In the same year his 
Lordship appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of a member of the Board of 
Revenue, the Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Judicial Department, and 
two gentlemen of eminent oriental 
acquirements, to digest a plan upon a 
comprehensive scale, for the founda- 
tion of a new Hindoo College in Cal- 
cutta. In forming the classes and 
system of instruction, the mystical 
and extravagant works, containing 
matter highly exceptionable in the es- 
timation of respectable Hindoos, are 
excluded. It is well known that the 
sources of investigation, as well as the 
stores of native learning, are closed 
to the mass of Hindoos, through ig- 
norance of Sanscrit. There is how- 
ever an institution, not only formed 
under Lord Hastings’ administration, 
and supported by his patronage, but 
which in reality was originated by his 
illustrious consort, before her first re- 
turn to England, the fruits of which 
are likely to be more rapidly and more 
extensively beneficial. This is the 
Calcutta School Book Society, in- 
stituted in 1817, for the purpose of 
preparing and supplying books adapt- 
ed to improve and enlarge the minds 
of the native youth. So sincerely did 
the Marchioness co-operate in this be- 
nevolent design, that she herself pre- 
pared, and sent to press, several ele- 
mentary works, for the use of one of 
the schools at Barrackpore. The funds 
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of this society were furnished by vo- 
luntary subscriptions of Europeans, 
Musulinans, and Hindoos ; but in 
1821, these funds failing, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council contributed, in 
addition to a handsome donation, a 
monthly allowance of two hundred 
and fifty rupees in aid of the society. 
The announcement to the School Book 
Committee of this act of liberality was 
accompanied with the following en- 
couraging intimation : “ The pursuits 
in which you are engaged tend to fulfil 
an object of national solicitude ; and 
by extricating the society from its pe- 
cuniary difficulties, the Government, 
to a certain degree, accomplishes its 
own views and wishes for the hap- 
piness of the people subjected to its 
rule.” 

The indigenous schools, under the 
patronage of this society, are eighty in 
number, distributed into four divisions, 
each superintended by a Bengalee gen- 
tleman in the district. The total num- 
ber of boys educated iu these schools 
is stated as two thousand eight huu- 
dred.* The aggregate of schools in 
Calcutta is represented at a hundred 
and eighty-eight, at w hich upwards of 
four thousand children are educated. 

These are a few' of the sources of 
improvement devised or patronized by 
Lord Hastings. The impulse which 
these measures leave communicated to 
the wealthy class of natives is re- 
markable. Not only are the funds of 
the institutions increased by their li- 
berality, but they incite the students 
by their presence and countenance. 
“ My countrymen begin to perceive 
the advantages arising from your 
disinterested exertions,” was the re- 
mark of one of these wealthy visitors 
to an English missionary employed in 
examining his native pupils. 

But a fact more important still >6 
the success attending the efforts to 
dispel the slavish ignorance of the 
females. “ There are in Hindostan,” 
says Mr. Ward, to the ladies of Liver- 
pool, “ seventy-five millions of your 
* At tlie last Examine ion, 27*h Feb. 18123. 

Asiatic Jaurn — No. 118. 


sex who can neither read or write ; 
and thirty millions of these are British 
subjects.” Superstition seems, indeed, 
to have imprisoned, within almost im- 
pervious barriers, the understandings 
of this class of her votaries. By the 
Hindoo law, or more properly, ac- 
cording to the glosses upon the sacred 
text, women are forbidden to learn 
the alphabet ; and the wrath of the 
offended gods is denounced against 
females who presume to read the 
Vedas. Yet so far has prejudice re- 
laxed its hold, that parents suffer their 
daughters to receive instruction of Eu- 
ropeans ; and some hundreds of native 
females are now being educated, by a 
lady who has been sent from England 
for that purpose, under the auspices 
of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety. The happy consequences of 
this attempt may in future ages afford 
the Hindoo community just reason tc 
tpflect with joy and gratitude upon the 
government of Marquess Hastings. 

The readiness with which the na- 
tives send their children to the schools 
established by 11 s is adverted to by his 
Lordship,* who adds, “ This readiness 
i.s so distinct, that I now look with 
confidence to the rapid diffusion of 
moral instruction throughout a popu- 
lation, in which for a long period it has 
been lamentably wanting.” 

Another feature of improvement 
justly attributable to the sagacity of 
his Lordship’s fundamental system in 
regard to education, is the recent in- 
stitution of a Hindoo Literary Society 
at Calcutta ; for v hich purpose a 
meeting of natives (probably the first 
of the kind ever known in Hindostan), 
was held at the Hindoo College, 10th 
February 1823, One of the objects of 
this society, we are told,f is “ to com- 
ment on the immorality and incon- 
sistency of the customs of the present 
day ; and to point out habits and con- 
duct more conducive to the well-being 
and happiness of mankind.” 

The rapid progress of intellectual 

* Reply to the Cal' uua Address, Dec. 1899. 

t Calcutta Gov. Gaz.<*7th March 1893. 

Voi.. XVII. S 
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refinement has manifested itself in In- 
dia, as it invariably does under a liberal 
government, through the medium of 
the press. Native authors* are found, 
not only attacking the abuses which 
have crept into the Hindoo ceremonial 
system, but combating the senseless 
and cruel maxims of their sacred 
writers. In fact, the finishing blow 
seems about to be given to the artfully 
constructed fabric of Eastern super- 
stition, by the astonishing multiplica- 
tion of native periodical works, ex- 
pressly devoted to inquiry and discus- 
sion, In Calcutta, where fifty years 
ago no newspaper existed, either 
European or native, four or five have 
within the last two years been pub- 
lished, in Bengalee, Ilindoostance and 
Persian. Some of these productions 
are opposed to each other ; and it is 
out of this very conflict of opinion 
(under due restraint and precaution) 
that the most salutary effects may be 
expected to arise. It is evident that 
the seeds planted by the wisdom of 
Lord Hastings, and nurtured by his 
fostering influence, are beginning to 
expand and ripen into fruit, from the 
views which the natives appear to en- 
tertain regarding the essential end of 
discussion, namely, the discovery of 
truth. At the Hindoo literary meet- 
ing before adverted to, one of the 
persons present, deeply imbued with 
ancient prejudices, declared that if the 
objects of the society were literary, he 
would interest himself in it ; but if it 
countenanced any abusive exposure of 
their religion, he would have nothing 
to do with it. He was promptly an- 
swered by another, that should any 
work be published hostile to their re- 
ligion, “ a defence must be offered 
thereto and this remark was ap- 
proved. 

This branch of our inquiry might 
easily be extended ; but, lest it should 
encroach too far upon the others, let 


Bruja-Mohuna, lately deceased, the 
author of an excellent treatise against idolatry. 
He was a follower oJ the pure Vedanta doctrine. 


it suffice to observe, that from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion of Lord 
Hastings’ administration, the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the 
natives of India was an object nearest 
to his heart. 

With regard to the fourth head, 
namely, the beneficial change in the 
condition of the population, by the in- 
troduction of orderly, industrious, and 
moral habits, among that portion of it 
especially to whom those habits, and 
the very idea of comfort, were un- 
known, it is impossible to furnish a 
faithful and adequate representation of 
his Lordship’s services. To appreciate 
them, the scene of improvement should 
he contemplated with a full know- 
ledge of its former aspect. A person 
so qualified to judge, would desire no 
further testimony of his talents in this 
most useful department of politics : Si 
queeris quis et quails fuerit, circumspice. 

Lord Hastings endeavoured to in- 
spire all around him with his own 
zeal, and strove to impress upon all 
the servants of the Government, that 
the amelioration of the natives w as not 
a mere gratuitous office, but a part of 
their duty towards their employers, 
whose interests were thereby effectu- 
ally served. This was one of the 
topics inculcated by him in his ad- 
mirable addresses to the students at 
the college of Fort William. “ To im- 
prove and persuade those around you,” 
said he, in his speech of 1820, “ will 
not be a gratuitous duty , superadded 
to the discharge of your immediate 
trust respecting your honourable em- 
ployers. The simpler interests of the 
Company cannot be better advanced 
than by the moral melioration of the 
inhabitants ; but, far beyond this, the 
Company' have not, never could 
have, another object so much at heart, 
as the happiness of their native sub- 
jects, and the reputation of their own 
country.” 

A statement of his Lordship, of 
whom it has been justly said, that, like 
Cassar, he is the best historian of his 
own actions, will exhibit a true though 
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modest picture of the effects which 
have attended his beneficent measures. 

“ The magistrate of Bareilly has re- 
ported, that within the last twelve 
months there was an addition of above 
2270 houses to that city. In one dis- 
trict, which the ravages of predatory 
bands had caused to be left wholly 
uncultivated, and which, indeed, had 
become nearly uninhabited, before the 
expiration of one year after we had 
provided for its safety, there were more 
than 2,000 ploughs at work ; and be- 
fore the completion of the second 
year, the number employed exceeded 
5,000. An eye-witness from our newly- 
acquired possessions in the vicinity of 
the Nerbudda has told me that he saw, 
at some of the small towns, the people 
busied in levelling the fortifications 
which had, perhaps, for generations 
been the protection of the place. On 
asking the motives, he was answered 
that they should now want space for 
an expected increase of inhabitants, 
besides which the place would be more 
healthy from the free current of air, 
and ramparts were no longer necessary 
for their security, since they had come 
under the British Government. I have 
chosen these instances from [>arts of 
the country widely separated. The 
facts, singly, are not very material ; but 
when taken as samples of an aggre- 
gate, they furnish matter of heartfelt 
reflection.”* The close of the dis- 
course from whence this extract is 
taken deserves likewise to be inserted. 
Addressing the civil students, his Lord- 
ship says, “ The possible calls on your 
justice, your sagacity, your firmness, 
your exertion, your patience, and your 
kindness, might be impracticable to 
communicate ; but every roan ought to 
have a short summary of what becomes 
him. When appeals for your interven- 
tion occur, it will be sufficient if each 
of you says to himself, ‘ the indigent 
requires a sustaining hand, the dis- 
tressed requires soothing, the perplex- 
ed requires counsel, the injured re- 

* Address to the college of Fori William, \6th 
July 1821. 


quires redress ; they who present them- 
selves to me in these predicaments arc 
my fellow-men ; and I am a Briton.’ ” 
Native gratitude for the benefits 
conferred by his Lordship has been 
variously manifested,* but never more 
appropriately than by ZaKm Singh, the 
Raj Rana ofKotah, who has erected a 
bridge over the Burkandie river, com- 
posed of the spoils taken from Kurcem 
and Dost Mohammed, the Pindarry 
Chiefs, in the year 181 7, which he dedi- 
cated to the Governor General, and 
called it Hastings' Bridge . f 

The interest which his Lordship took 
in the improvement of Indian agricul- 
ture, was discovered at an early period, 
and on many occasions.] Moved by 
this concern, he patronized, from the 
beginning, the Agricultural Society, 
established in 1820, and by a vote of 
council, assigned an annual allowance 
of 1,000 rupees tow’ards defraying its 
expenses. Subsequently, he added the 
experimental farm near Barrackpore 
to the Company’s botanic garden, with 
the immediate view of assisting the 


* The impression among the natives of Bengal 
with regaui to the beneficent conduct of their 
44 wise and merciful” Governor General, is ex- 
emi lifted, by iheir ascribing to Ins offices with 
great simplicity, even the productiveness of the 
sea->oii9, <$.c. “We the humble subjects of the 
province of Bengal,” it is said in one of th« 
native newspapers, “ offer up heartfelt praise to 
the Governor-Genet ah As what is said, 4 that it 
is through the virtuous actions of tiie ruler of a 
countiv that it enjoys happiness,* has been wit- 
nessed this yeai by every one; all the lands of this 
countty affording abundant crops of excellent 
gram, and almost every article of food becoming 
cheap ; people have beenchearfullv attending their 
ie>pective duties, and spending their tune con- 
tentedly, and the poor were h« ppy to find rice and 
other things growing cheaper. ’* 
t Tina bridge, which is upwards of looo feet in 
length, including abutments, consists of nineteen 
semicircular arches. Its entue height is about 
thirty-five feet, with the parapet, which is pierced 
for embrasures, and measures three feet and a half. 
The breadth within the parapets is twenty-four 
feet. It is on the principal route from the capital 
to the eastwaid, and will be a gieat benefit to the 
country. Its dmabiiity will pics-eive to after ages 
the memory of the fact it commemorates, the 
fame of his Lordship, and the gratitude of the 
author. I he character and talents of Zalim Singh 
are greatly extolled by Sir John Malcolm (A/e- 
fRoir, ch.91; notwithstanding his proclamation 
against CATS (Ibid. ch. 12.). 

t See the admirable minute of the tst .Jtnf* 
1815, 

S 2 
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Agricultural Society in their pursuits 
and experiments. A horticultural es- 
tablishment there, was also sanctioned 
by Government in 1822, to the extent 
of 500 rupees per month. 

Under the sixth head, that of local 
improvements, may be comprehended 
the formation of roads, the construc- 
tion of bridges, the restoration of ca- 
nals of irrigation,* the erection of 
handsome edifices, and various regu- 
lations for the comfort of both natives 
and Europeans. The improved state 
of the city of Calcutta alone; during 
his Lordship’s administration, is a 
monument of his solicitude in these 
respects. “ We have witnessed,” say 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, in their 
farewell address to the Marquess, “ the 
uniform readiness and energy, with 
which your Lordship has countenanced 
every plan for promoting the splendour 
and the healthfulness of the capital of 
British India. The public edifices 
which have arisen in Calcutta under 
your auspices, will proclaim to future 
ages the care with which your Lord- 
ship provided for the religious and 
commercial convenience of the Eu- 
ropean community ; while the native 
population will point, with gratitude 
and exultation, to the public works of 
your Lordship, as worthy of the 
proudest days of their ancestors.” 
One source of the durability of Lord 
Hastings’ fame, arises from the exer- 
tions made by him, in conjunction with 
the late zealous Bishop of Calcutta, in 
behalf of the Christian religion. The 
foundation of several churches and re- 
ligious colleges have been laid in Cal- 
cutta, during his government : an En- 
glish church has even been erected at 
Poona, so lately the scene of vice and 
disorder under the dissipated and 
luxurious Peishwa. Besides which, 
every well directed institution, the 

* The restoration of the great canal of Delhi 
had been abandoned by his Lordship’s predeces- 
sors, as too expensive and difficult j but the work 
was undertaken by hia orders in 1917 , and finish- 
ed in 1820, under the masterly superintendence 
of the late Captain Blane, though the channel to 
be excavated, besides sluice* and lateral branches, 
'was 160 miles 111 length. 


object of which was to spread the 
knowledge of the scriptures, has been 
encouraged; and his Lordship con- 
descended to become the patron of the 
Serampore College, when the mis- 
sionaries announced to him their 
design of erecting it in 1818. These 
missionaries declare, indeed, that upon 
all occasions he bestowed the kindest 
attention on whatsoever they brought 
before him connected with the mental 
improvement of India.* 

The school for native doctors, insti- 
tuted in 1822, for the purpose of in- 
structing natives in medicine, under 
the Presidency of Fort William, is 
another example of his Lordship’s 
attention to the welfare of the Hin- 
doos, where deficiency in this branch 
is most distressing-! 

These monuments of beneficence 
are testimonies to the character of 
the British Indian Government. His 
Lordship, who attended as a peer at 
the trial of his predecessor, Mr. War- 
ren Hastings, was struck with a certain 
rhapsody of Mr. Burke, who declared, 
that if the English were driven from 
India, they would leave behind them 
“ no memorial worthy of a great and 
enlightened nation ; no monument of 
art, science, or beneficence ; no ves- 
tige of their having occupied and ruled 
the country, except such traces as the 
vulture and the tiger leave behind 
them !” This accusation is noticed, 
and eloquently refuted, in one of Lord 
Hastings’ discourses at the visitation 
of Fort William College.! 

We shall close this long dissertation 
with an account of the revenue and 
financial arrangements during the go- 


* Friend of India, No. VII. 
f See an account of the medical and surgical 
sciences of the Hindoos, in the Oriental Mag., 
February 1823. This lamentable defect ot medi- 
cal knowledge is felt by the natives themselves. 
In No. 3, of the Sungbaud Cowmuddy , is an ap- 
peal to Government iespecting the want of proper 
medical advice in Indiaf and No. 4 contain* an 
exhortation and recommendation to native phy- 
sicians, to place their children under European 
doctor*, in older that they may acquire the Eng- 
lish mode of treating diseases. 

X 30ih June 1817. 
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vermnent of Marquess Hastings: in 
the course of it, we shall be occa- 
sionally indebted to the work of Mr. 
Prinsep,* which has been drawn from 
official documents, and is under- 
stood to be published with his Lord- 
ship’s sanction. This account must 
necessarily be meagre : our chief 
object is to show that political gran- 
deur, extent of territory, and corro- 
boration of power and authority, are 
not the only advantages secured by 

Gross Revenue. 
£. 

Years 1813-14 17,267,901 

1814- 15 17,297,279 

1815- 1(1 17,232,818 

1816- 17 18,077,577 

1817- 13 18,375,820 

1818- 19 19,459,017 

1819- 20 19,237,090 

1820- 21 21,352,212 

1821- 22 22,195,008 

The debts bearing interest owing by 

the East-India Company at their seve- 
ral Pr«6idencies in the East-Indies 
were as follow ; 

£. 

Years 1813-14 26,828,414 

1814- 15 27,669,473 

1815- 16 28,042,936-f 

1816- 17 28,802 977 

1817- 18 29,398,938 

1818- 19 31,045,608 

1819- 20 33,782,798 

1820- 21 33,082,996 

1821- 22 31,331,177] 

It is necessary to remark, that the 
year of the Marquess’s arrival in India 
was considered a remarkably productive 
one. The establishments were on a 
peace footing, and every branch of re- 
venue was more than usually prolific. 

It may be also necessary to premise, 
that about three-fourths of the Com- 
pany’s territorial revenue arise from 
the land : the remainder is derived from 
the customs, excise, stamps, and the 

* The financial transactions in Mr. Prmsep’s 
work, ar tu ought down to 1%18 ig only, 

t fn this yeai the cession to the Nawab of 
Oude took place, whereby the sum of £1,109.975 
ceased, in fact, to constitute a pait of the debt, 
and should be added to the net revenue. 

t In this year the Bengal debt is brought down 
to 31 January onlyj the other accounts to 30 
April. 
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the Government of India during the 
last nine years; but that they are 
accompanied with a large augmentation 
of revenue. 

The statement of the revenues and 
disbursements of the Company’s In- 
dian Government, from 1813-14 to 
1821-22, (which we prefer abstracting 
from the accounts laid before Parlia- 
ment), is as follows : including the 
three Presidencies, Bencoolen, and 
Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Charges and lnttrt»t Net Revenue 

on Debt. m India. 

£. 

1,927,505 
1,410,110 
374,598+ 

1,052,397 
585,195 
36,597 
17,567 

19,590,784 1,761,458 

20,083,671 2,111,337 

two important monopolies of salt and 
opium. The charges upon the terri- 
torial revenue are regulated by the 
provisions of the act for renewing the 
Company’s charter, and which have 
been already specified. The nature of 
the Indian debt, to which the revenue 
is applicable, conformably to the act, 
is two-fold : there is always a floating 
debt of deposits and outstanding de- 
mands included in the annual ac- 
counts (but excluded in the aforegoing 
statement) though there are assets to 
meet it. This debt bears no interest, 
and is entered with this distinction ; it 
amounted on 30th April 1814, to 
<£3,838,1 52. The real debt of India, 
namely, that upon which interest is 
payable, stood, on the same date, at 
£26,828,414, according to the official 
account ; hut Mr.Prinsep represents it 
as 23,15,86,634 sicca rupees, or about 
twenty-nine millions of pounds sterling. 

The territorial disbursements at 
home,* for which provision must be 
made out of the Indian revenue, have 
not, however, varied with the fluctua- 
tions of that revenue. These de- 

* Consisting of passage of troops, freight, pay 
of officers on furlough and jetired, king*s regi- 
ments m England, stores sent to India, &.c ficc. 
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15,340,396. 

15,887,169. 

16,858,224. 

17,025,180. 

17,790,625. 

19,422,420. 

19,219,523. 
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mantis have amounted annually to 
nearly two millions sterling. The ne- 
cessity of keeping up the remittances 
to England, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the war, was 
obviously a source of difficulty to the 
Indian executive. 

The exigencies of the Nepaul war 
created a large demand upon the re- 
venue, which, in that year, fell short of 
the amount of the preceding, though it 
greatly exceeded that of 1812-13. The 
usual supplies were, however, furnished 
to England, the Marquess having pro- 
cured funds for his military opera- 
tions by a loan of two crore of rupees, 
or about two millions and a half ster- 
ling, from the Nawab of Oude, half of 
which debt was subsequently cancelled, 
in consideration of cessions to his 
Highness of districts conquered by us 
from the Raja of Nepaul. 

Notwithstanding the expenses of 
the military attitude unavoidably 
maintained during the three succeed- 
ing years. Lord Hastings was enabled 
to accumulate in the Indian treasury, 
through the productiveness of the re- 
venue, a fund for the great effort of 
1817-18, amounting to the enormous 
sum of 0,55,98,156 sicca rupees, or 
upwards of eight millions sterling, 
consisting almost entirely of coin or 
bullion. The gross revenue of that 
year, it will be perceived, was, be- 
sides, more productive than any pre- 
ceding. 

The disbursements attendant upon 
that vast system of operations, the 
event of which has fixed our autho- 
rity upon so firm a basis, in conjunc- 
tion with the drain occasioned by the 
home demands, exhausted the Indian 
treasury: but the whole actual addi- 
tional debt incurred in India between 
April 1814 and April 1818 was but 
three crore and 43 lac of rupees (in- 
cluding the two crore from the Nawab 
Vizier), of which the public revenue 
was called upon to furnish no more 
than about 90 lac. 

Thus, supposing the supplies an- 
nually furnished to England had been 


sufficient to meet the demands, the 
object of Lord Hastings’ plan would 
be gained by a sacrifice up to that 
period of less than a crore of rupees, 
or a million and a quarter. But the 
supplies, although averaging annually 
one crore, 35 lac, were unequal to the 
demand.* 

According to a statement given by 
Mr. Prinsep, the net deterioration 
caused by the prosecution of these plans 
would appear to be 2 crore and 77 lac, 
or less than three millions and a half. 
This was in 1818; and the writer 
calculates upon an additional burthen 
of four crore and a half in the ensu- 
ing year, whereby the Indian debt, 
which was in 1814, 23 crore and 15 
lac, would be increased to between 
27 and 28 crore, or nearly 35 millions. 
But according to the official account 
laid before Parliament, j- the territo- 
rial debt, bearing interest, of the three 
presidencies, up to 30 April 1821, was 
only 33 millions. Taking the diffe- 
rence roughly at six millions and a 
half, and assuming the interest on 
this increase at six per cent., the addi- 
tional burthen on the territorial reve- 
nues will, at the utmost, amount to 
less than „£ 400,000 per annum. 

If it can be shewn that the territo- 
rial resources acquired by the late 
operations in India, and the practica- 
ble reduction of expenditure conse- 
quent thereupon, will be equivalent to 
the whole of this burthen, as well as 
to the home territorial demand, it will 
be evident that financial benefit has, 
in addition to other advantages, re- 
sulted from the measures of Lord 
Hastings. 

From the mode in which the Parlia- 
mentary accounts are exhibited, where- 
in the revenues and charges of the 
ceded and conquered territories are 
mixed and dispersed among those 
arising from other sources, it is not 


* Prinsep, 455. But ihe official accounts repre- 
sent the political charges paid in England 
averaging £ 1,390, O' -0, ai.d never exceeding 
•£1,464,029. 

t Dated 8 July, 1823. 
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practicable to deduce therefrom a satis- 
factory statement of the exact amount 
of revenue accruing from recent ac- 
quisitions. We shall therefore adopt 
the statement given by Mr. Prinsep of 
the annual rate at which the territo- 
ries stood in the accounts of the dis- 
placed governments ; leaving only out of 
consideration the diminution of charge 
consequent upon the extensive and 
permanent pacificatory system which 
the changes in our condition and re- 
lations have introduced throughout 
the continent of India. 

The revenues of the Peishwa, after 
deducting the incumbrances arising 
from the provision for the Sattara 
Raja, the stipends to Bajee Row and 
his brother, and other necessary 
charges, are computed to yield 8" lac. 
The ceded lands of the Bhoosla were 
entered in the accounts of that state 
at 22,47,000 rupees. From the Hol- 
kar cessions a produce of 10 lac may 
be assumed, the anarchy which reigned 
in that state allowing us very imper- 
fect means of judging as to its actual 
revenues. Sagur, and other retained 
territories in its neighbourhood, in- 
cluding the cession of Mohaba, are 
expected to yield five lac. Ajiinere 
produces four lac ; and fifteen must 
be added for the Rajpoot tributes. 
That from Jeypore alone will ulti- 
mately amount to that sum ; but it is 
fair to confine the view to a more 
limited period. Thus the gross addi- 
tion to the resources of the Indian 
Government from the acquisitions 
during the war, is upwards of 1 crore 
43 lac ; and the net revenue may be 
fairly taken at about 90 lac, or 
£1,125,000. 

These estimates are founded upon 
data which we are justified in con- 
sidering as below the truth ; and ac- 
cordingly, though some time must 
elapse before the new resources come 
into complete operation, the gross re- 
venue has experienced an increase 
which has been progressive, amount- 
ing, by the last account, to upwards of 
five millions sterling, compared with 


the very productive year 1813-14. On 
the 29th May 1822, the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors'declared, in a 
General Court of Proprietors, that 
from the last financial letter it appear- 
ed that there was a surplus revenue 
from our Indian possessions of nearly 
a crore and a half of rupees. 

The management of the Indian 
finances during the late war will be 
seen to better advantage by compa- 
rison with that of former seasons of 
hostility. The Mahratta war from 
1803 to 1807 cost 7 crore 57 lac be- 
yond the revenue, although the sup- 
plies to England were necessarily' sus- 
pended. But the late extensive con- 
test, during an equal period, occasioned 
no deficit : but a large surplus was 
available for national purposes in Eng- 
land. The necessity of still larger 
remittances thither created a debt, the 
interest on which is only half that 
incurred by former loans. 

These financial advantages have 
proceeded, not from vexatious im- 
posts, but from land revenues, fixed 
in their ratio, gained by right of con- 
quest, and which no one is entitled to 
dispute. 

A financial operation of Lord Has- 
tings in 1821, which extricated the 
Government at home from a serious 
difficulty, and achieved a very great 
saving to the East-India Company, 
demonstrated that his Lordship excels 
even in this perplexing province of a 
statesman’s office. We shall despatch 
this transaction in as few words as 
possible. 

The interest on the loan of 1811 
was payable at the home treasury by 
drafts from Bengal, at the fixed rate 
of 2s. 6 d. per rupee. Whilst the cur- 
rent exchange was not below this rate, 
native and European creditors in In- 
dia received their dividends in cash. 
Drafts on London were required only 
for persons resident in Europe. But 
no sooner was it perceived that such 
bills were saleable at a premium, ow- 
ing to the fall of the exchange towards 
the close of 1819-20, than every class 
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of security holders demanded bills in- 
stead of cash, whereby an immense 
quantity of bills was thrown upon the 
market. The drain occasioned hereby 
seriously incommoded the Home Go- 
vernment. The drafts which in for- 
mer years seldom reached £400,000, 
swelled in 1820 to the amount, as it 
has been stated, of £1,800,000.* Ap- 
plication was accordingly made to 
Bengal by the Government for relief : 
at the same time the Court adopted 
measures, in July 1821, for opening 
a new six per cent, loan in Bengal. 
But the measures of the Marquess 
were conducted with a magical rapidi- 
ty which altogether superseded those 
of the Court : no sooner did he re- 
ceive their letter, than he shipped a 
million of money on board the Com- 
pany’s vessels ; and in a few weeks, 
by the transfer of the old loan to a 
new one (May 18211, the interest on 
which was payable in India by a rupee 
worth 2s., and which was rapidly 
filled, the Home Government was re- 
lieved from the payment of interest, 
to the amount of a million sterling 
per annum ; and an actual annual 
saving was effected of about £200,000. 
By a subsequent financial measure, 
the opening of a new loan in February 
1822, a further progress was made by 
his Lordship in the liquidation of the 
Indian debt. 

Such is a feeble outline of the ad- 
ministration of Marquess Hastings. 
The body whose interests were en- 
trusted to his management, were not 
backward in acknowledging the ex- 
traordinary merits of his Lordship, 
when his services came to be duly 
appreciated. A vote of thanks, in 
very flattering terms, for his conduct 
in the Mahratta and Pindarry war, 
passed the Court of Proprietors, 3d 
February 1819 ; and in the month of 
June following, a grant of £60,000 to 
trustees for his benefit, was made 
by the same Court, as a further tes- 

* The amount of bill* drawn on the Court of 
Directors, at the ihree pie&idencies, for interest 
on the Bengal debt, wa* in l<3id-l9, 26 lac > in 
18 1 9-20, 52 lac; anti n 1820-21, Its he. 


timony of their approbation. Finally, 
on 15th May 1822, the Court of Direc- 
tors came to the following unanimous 
resolution : 

“ That this Court, highly appreciat- 
ing the signal merits and services of 
the Most Noble Marquess Hastings, 
are anxious to place on the records of 
the East-India Company their expres- 
sion of deep regret, that family cir- 
cumstances have led to a declaration 
on the part of that distinguished no- 
bleman, of his wish to be relieved 
from the duties of his exalted station. 

“ That the thanks of this Court be 
given to Marquess Hastings, for the 
unremitting zeal and eminent ability 
with which, during a period of nearly 
nine years, he has administered the 
Government of British India, with 
such high credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the interest of the East- 
India Company.” 

When this resolution was submit- 
ted to the Proprietors, the only ques- 
tion among them v.as, whether this 
vote, cordial and honourable as it is, 
could not be made to express in a 
stronger manner the warmth of their 
acknowledgments ; and a motion of 
concurrence was carried to the follow- 
ing effect : 

“ That this Court cannot but with 
the highest satisfaction, witness their 
executive authority again coming for- 
ward, at the termination of a career 
so useful and brilliant, to express and 
promulgate their sense of his Lord- 
ship’s exalted merit ; and they strong- 
ly participate in the regret expressed 
by the Court of Directors, and request 
them to convey to Marquess Hastings 
the expressions of their unfeigned ad- 
miration, gratitude and applause.*’’ 

If impressions like these were made 
upon such as lived remote from the 
scene of action, it is natural to expect 
that those who were the immediate 
spectators of the great events, and 
who could discern not merely the 
public character, but the private man- 
ners and deportment of the man, ex- 


* Debate at East- India House, 90th May 184?. 
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perienced deeper emotions of admira- 
tion and regret. The addresses pre- 
sented to his Lordship previously to 
his departure for Europe, cannot be 
perused without awakening the feel- 
ings of the reader, and leaving behind 
"a durable sense of the worth of him 
whose actions are therein commemo- 
rated. Amongst these, the address 
from the British inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta deserves notice, for its elegant 
and concise exposition of his Lord- 
ship’s services ; and that from the 
natives of the same city, on account 
of its allusion to his efforts on behalf 
of their education and moral improve- 
ment. At the meeting for the purpose 
of preparing the latter address, it was 
proposed to thank liis Lordship for 
permitting the burning of widows ; but 
this proposition was opposed by two 
intelligent natives, who reprobated 
the practice, and it was not insisted 
upon.* 

We have alluded to the deportment 
of Lord Hastings : this point must 
not be overlooked. The polished 
manners of his Lordship are sufficient- 
ly known ; and it is surprising how 
far his conciliating., easy, yet dignified 
demeanour, won upon the disposition 
of the natives of India. Upon his ar- 
rival at the government, he had all 
the native officers of the Presidency 
introduced to him, and treated them 
with every mark of condescension ;f 
and he never missed an occasion of 
inculcating, in the most paternal man- 
ner, “ mildness, humanity, and con- 
ciliatory conduct towards the native 
population.” The result corroborated 
the remark of Cicero, rerum omnium 
nec aptius est quidquam ad opes Liendas 
ae tenendas qudm dtligi. 

To give a summary of his Lord- 
ship’s character, will be the office of 
an abler historian, at a period more 
distant. His name is blended with 
too many important passages of our 
history, to be forgotten in after times. 

* See a corrects! statement of iliese piocvedings 
i« Asiatic Journal, vd.xvi, j>. 72 
- 1 He has been accused of tvfiiung them 
thcieby. 
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Nothing more seems required to finish 
a character compounded of the best 
qualities of statesman, patriot, soldier, 
and orator, than that these qualities 
should be heightened and embellished 
by taste, and that their possessor 
should not be insensible to the charms 
of science, and the claims of genius. 
This part of Lord Hastings’ character 
a scholar would love to dwell upon. 

The first bias of his mind was to- 
wards a military life. His uncle. Lord 
Huntingdon, used to relate that his 
nephew wounded himself, at ten years 
of age, by discharging a small battery 
of brass cannon, which he pointed at 
some old folios. His temper was in- 
dicated by the fondness with which 
he used to repeat sentiments that 
breathed an heroic spirit : such as the 
expression of Damien, “ La journee 
sera dure, main el/e se passera .” A 
taste for literary pursuits, first inspired 
perhaps by parental example, * suc- 
ceeded, and contributed to soften the 
asperities of military habits. Hence- 
forward his leisure was consecrated 
to science, f and genius never courted 
his patronage in vain. His Lordship’s 
munificence in this respect, it is well 
known, has often caused him pecu- 
niary inconvenience. These unosten- 
tatious offices and pursuits, together 
with the hospitality displayed towards 
the French princes and expatriated 
nobility at his princely residence, 
Dodington Park, diffused a lustre upon 
the character of his Lordship, before 
he had entered upon a scone which 
afforded an ample scope for the exer- 
cise of his dormant talents. 

Li tcrary occupations constituted his 
relaxation from the toils of govern- 
ment. When unoccupied in the field, 

* The late Lady Moiu was a wuman «>1 con- 
siderable learning. In tit 1 -' seventh volume of rlie 
Archae-tlogia is published an article written by her 
Ladyship, concerning some antiquities discovered 
m Ireland, which discovers great knowledge of 
the manners of the ancient iri<di. 

+ A veiy valuable libraiy btlonging to his 
Lordship, mclumng in ciiy extremely scarce ori- 
ental works, deposited at the Custom House in 
February tSU, previous to transmission to India, 
was entirely ckstioytd by the conflagration of 
that building. 

Yoi.. XVII. T 
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his Lordship usually filled the chair at 
the meetings of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, and was the medium of some 
valuable communications to that body 
from foreign scholars. His speeches 
to the College of Fort William are 
masterpieces of eloquent composi- 
tion.* The general orders and official 
documents that have proceeded from 
his pen, discover a vigorous, elegant, 
and highly cultivated mind. A spe- 
cimen from the former cannot be here 
misplaced, and will exhibit more for- 
cibly the intellectual character of his 
Lordship than any efforts of ours : 

“ As this is probably the last occa- 
sion I shall have lor addressing the 
members of the college, I must in- 
dulge a concluding observation on the 
nature and effects ot the institution. 
To those who have doubted its utility 
(singular as it may seem, I have heard 
there are some), I will not urge the 
theoretical remark, that if an indi- 
vidual be prone to sloth or dissipation, 
he must be more likely to give way to 
idleness when there are no facilitations 
to industry, or peril of public expo- 
sure ; but I will rest the argument upon 
the rapid succession of young men, 
who, after rigid and impartial exami- 
nation, have been declared competent 
to the service of the state by their ac- 
quirements in the necessary languages : 
not to dry official tasks alone. We 
have a proud consciousness that our 
functionaries have the capacity, not 
merely of discharging adequately their 
engagements to their employers, but 
that they possess also the means of 
rendering incalculable services to the 
native inhabitants, by readily com- 
municating explanation, instruction, or 
advice. The ability, however, to do 
this, would be of little value, were the 
disposition wanting. It has not been 
wanting. With exultation I have learn- 
ed from all quarters, the kind, the hu- 
mane, the fostering spirit manifested 

* The speech in the year 1814, contains a dis- 
sertation on the English language, which merits 
attention for the justness and originality of the 
remarks. It may he seer, m the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. Ixxxv, p, 59E>. • 


towards the natives by the young men 
whom the college has sent forth to 
public trusts. What a triumph it 
would be to my heart, could I venture 
to suppose that my inculcations had 
any share in exciting this generous 
tone ! I have endeavoured to infuse * 
the sentiment : but I am too sensible 
that a more potent instigation has 
produced the conduct. General in- 
formation is now so widely spread 
among our countrymen, that there are 
few who, even in their very early 
days, cannot discriminate what con- 
stitutes real glory from the pageantry 
of factitious and transient elevation. 
They feel that dignity consists, not in a 
demeanor which exacts a sullen stupid 
submission from the multitude, but in 
a courtesy which banishes apprehen- 
sion, yet exercises sway because it 
plights protection. They comprehend 
that to inspire confidence is to assert 
pre-eminence, because he who dispels 
alarm from another is the superior. 
They know that the observance and 
enforcement of equity is imposed on 
them, not by their oath of office alone, 
but by the eternal obligation which 
the Almighty has attached to power, 
in rendering man responsible for its 
due application. In short, they con- 
dense the notions of duty, of justice, 
of magnanimity, and of laudable pride, 
into the image of home. They ask 
themselves what is becoming our 
country, so decorated with trophies, 
so rich in science, so ennobled by 
liberty, towards a dependant, unen- 
lightened population. The answer will 
be unvarying. To use the words of a 
poet, 

** As if an p.i'gel *p<.ke, i l.cari lie solemn smil'd.” 

It is an angel’s voice within us, when 
conscience breathes a sublime dictate 
to our souls. In the case before us, 
she prescribes the extension of gentle, 
cheering, parental encouragement to 
the millions whom Providence has 
arrayed beneath our rule. Wonderful 
and unexampled rule ! Let it never 
be forgotten how that supremacy has 
been constructed. Benefit to the go- 
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verned has been the simple, but effi- 
cacious cement of our power. As 
long as the comforts and the gratitude 
of the Indian people shall testify that 
we persevere in that principle, so long 
may heaven uphold the domination of 
Britain here. No longer!”* 

Of the disinterestedness of Lord 
Hastings’ disposition, the sentiments 
expressed by him in declining a splen- 
did present offered by the community 
at Madras, in 1819, might be accepted 
as sufficient evidence, were not an 
ampler proof on record. When the 
rich booty acquired in the war was 
divided, the claim of the Marquess, as 
Commander-in-chief, planning and di- 
recting the whole contest, in the field 
as well as in the cabinet, was large. 
The usual division was made, to pre- 
vent injury to others by the pre- 
cedent ; but; from a punctilious feeling 
of delicacy, and a desire that no sus- 
picion should attach to his conduct, 
as if his public measures had been in- 
fluenced by the prospect of private 
interest, he threw the whole of his 
share into the portion of the subalterns 
and privates. 

Although we are prohibited, by ob- 
vious reasons, from doing full justice 
to the merits of his Lordship’s cha- 
racter, we shall not shrink from an 
examination of its faults, if we can dis- 
cover them. — Si nullus, tamen excute 
nullum. — We shall not condescend to 
investigate the charge advanced by a 
certain advocate of the rights of the 
Earl of Huntington, who, with de- 
liberate malice, accused Lord Hastings 
of procuring appointments for two 

* Speech to the College of Fort V\ iMiain, 23d 
August 1322. 
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members of that family in the West- 
Indies, in order that they might fall 
victims to the climate, and the way 
might thereby be opened for his suc- 
cession to the titles and estates enjoy- 
ed by the present Earl. The refuta- 
tion of this absurd charge, the Mar- 
quess, with equal prudence and mag- 
nanimity, resigned to the public, before 
whom it was made. 

A diligent search into those recep- 
tacles of slander, which abounded at 
the period of his Lordship’s admission 
to and exclusion from office, have fur- 
nished nothing more than what amounts 
to this ; namely, that his uniform con- 
descension, and his anxiety to confer 
benefits, have so far exceeded his 
power, which must ever be incom- 
mensurate with the disposition he 
possesses, that he has not always rea- 
lized the purposes of his mind, and 
the expectations his alacrity has raised. 
If this be a blemish upon the character 
of Marquess Hastings, we shall make 
no effort to remove it ; and it may be 
appealed to as another superfluous 
proof of the microscopic care with 
which eminence is scrutinized : Si qua 
habet causam celebritatis, says an an- 
cient writer, aut a patre acceptam, 
aut aliquo casu, atque fortuna ; in hwnc 
ocidi omnium conjiciuntur, atque in eum 
quid agat, quemadmodum vivat, an- 
quiritur ; et tanquam in clarissimd luce 
versetur , ita nullum obscurum potest nec 
dictum ejus esse, nec factum* 

Note. — We were incorrect in stating 
(vol. xvi, p. 429) that his Lordship was 
a K.B. in 1812: he was nominated 
G.C.B. on 14th October 1818. 

* CiC. ,K Oif. a. 13. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO UOONCAN MANDATA, IN MAY 1820. 


Mondav, May 15. 1820. — At half past 
4 p.m. started from Mundlaysirin progress 
to Uooncan Maxidata ; proceeded this 
evening to Maundrah : road the first part 
bad, hut after getting over about a mile 
and half it improves, and the remainder is 
very good. Passed two villages of some 


extent, the first about three miles distant 
from Mundlavsir, called Kongaun, the 
other called Durgaun ; arrived at Maun- 
urah at 7 a.ai ; the distance from Mund- 
laysir about 7$ mile 8 ; the country cul- 
tivated. Maundrah is composed of three 
detached villages, one of them surrounded 

T2 
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by a mud wall with two towers on it. 
Water in plenty, and tolerably good. 

Tuesday 16, started at daybreak for Pep- 
leea, where we arrived at half past six, a.m. 
Passed two deserted villages, and one al- 
most so ; distance from Maundrah 8£ miles; 
road is good, but lies through a jungle all 
the way. At 5 p.m. started again for 
Astrea, where we were to sleep; passed 
two villages, distance from Pepleea six 
miles; road still continues good, but the 
jungle the same. 

Wednesday, 17. Started at daybreak 
for BurwalJ, about tluec miles from 
Astrea ; lost our road, and travelled about 
four miles farther than there was any oc- 
casion for ; fell in w r ith an almost deserted 
village called Mall, where we were set 
right. Arrived at Bur wall at 7 a.m. ; it is 
pretty large, and has a stone fort of some 
extent, with a nullah, in which there are 
great numbers of fish ; distance from 
Astrea nine miles, rhe country from 
Durgauna complete jungle, scarcely cul- 
tivated, even round the villages, which are 
small, and generally in ruins. The wea- 
ther has as yet been pleasant ; water to be 
had at all the above-mentioned places 
tolerably good, and in plenty; ground 
good for encamping on. Encamped on 
the east side of the village, among some 
trees on the banks of the nullah ; water 
here tastes fishy, and requires boiling. 

Thursday, 18. — We this day halted at 
Burwall ; went out in the morning on an 
elephant, but saw nothing except a few 
antelopes : country all round a complete 
jungle full of ravines ; got through it with 
difficulty ; very little wind, and the sun 
powerfully hot. There is a nullah lies 
east of Burwall. The fort, which is very 
extensive and well built, was erected 

by Rajah ; the interior is now' in 

ruins, but there have been some good 
houses in it ; its shape is square, with cir- 
cular bastions, the south east of which is 
in ruins : the walls are about 25 feet high. 
Holkar left two guns in it, a short brass 
12-pounder on a ruined field carriage, the 
other an old hooped iron gun not worth 
any thing ; a well of apparently good 
water it also possesses, dug through the solid 
rock. The town of Burwall (which lies 
on its south face) is almost in ruins ; very 
few houses inhabited, but there appears to 
have been some good ones in it. It is 
fcurrounaed by a mud wall, and has at one 


time been very extensive. Friday, 19, 
on horseback for Uooncan Mandata ; the 
first part of the road is very good, but got 
worse every step we advanced. About 
three miles from Burwall it begins to get 
very bad indeed, the ascent beginning 
here by ledges in the rock, which it was 
wonderful our horses got up. We pur- 
sued this unpleasant path for two miles, 
sometimes ascending, sometimes descend- 
ing, until we came to the grand descent: 
and a tremendous one it is, the reck being 
broken or worn into a kind of irregular 
step ; it is not, however, long. The 
pathway at the bottom runs along the 
foot of huge perpendicular rocks and the 
banks of the Nerbudda, and continues in 
this way over rocks and stones, until you 
come to the ford to cross to the island 
Uooncan is situated on, which was by far 
the worst part of our ride. The river 
runs very rapid over large round stones, 
which it is really dangerous to ride over, as 
they roll from under your horse whenever 
he puts his foot on them ; however, we 
pursued our way over the same description 
of path as we had passed previous to our 
reaching the ford, and at length reached 
Uooncan in safety. 

Uooncan is situated on the soutli face of* 
an immense rock rising out of the centre 
of the river. The town, now in ruins 
(being destroyed by fire previous to our 
arrival), is a miserable place. The only 
thing worth seeing is the Temple, which 
is at least a curiosity ; it is built about 
200 yards from the river, to which it is 
connected by a long and regular flight of 
steps. The weight of it is very great ; 
the platforms of the temple, as they rise 
over each other, are supported by pillars, 
thick, and placed very close together ; the 
ghauts are neatly finished, and have a good 
appearance. The features of the land- 
scape are bold and imposing. The Ner- 
budda winds through the hills on either 
side, sometimes rushing with the rapidity 
of a mountain torrent over beds of stones, 
at others running in a clear deep stream 
until the hills shut it from your sight. It 
is rather narrow, and appears in the lapse 
of ages to have cut its bed through the 
solid rocks which enclose it. Great num- 
bers of pilgrims resort to this sacred spot 
from all parts of India, and at all seasons, 
believing that the sight of the temple 
cures all diseases, whether of body or 
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mind. Uooncan lies S.E. from Burwall 
about seven miles, the road through a 
thick jungle. Immediately opposite to the 
south bank, of the river lies the village of 
Gojaporah, much superior in its appear- 
ance to Uooncan ; cro^s^i over and took 
tip my abode in a house there built for the 
accommodation of sojourners . very hot 
and no wind. At 3 p. m. started on our 
return to Burwall, which place we reached 
after a most unpleasant ride of two hours’ 
duration ; saw some large apes in the 
jungle. Saturday, 20, left Burwall at 
sunrise for Ramporab, distance four 
miles. Rampcrah is a most miserable 
place ; no supplies to be got of any des- 
cription, — water scarce and bad. A fine 
tope to pitch in, but swarming with a large 
description of red ants (called mutta), 
which bite most severely. In the after- 
noon, at half past three, the wind blew 
with violence, accompanied with a most 
tremendous hail storm ; the largest hail- 
stones I ever saw. Sunday, 2 1 , started a 
little before day-break for Pepleea, weather 
very cold; found a great coat pleasant. 
Monday, 22, halted at Pepleea ; went out 
shooting, and wounded a boar, but could 
not find him. Pepleea is a miserable 
place in ruins, not above ten inhabitants in 
it ; a nullah runs close to it, in which 
there are some fish. Tuesday, 23, started 
at daybreak for Maundrah ; arrived at 7 
a. m. The black tiger is, I believe, pecu- 
liar to this part of India, never having 
heard of it in any other provinces. Wed- 
nesday, 24, started at daylight for can- 
tonments. On my arrival found my tent 
pitched where my house stood when I left 
it. So much for the comfort of Mund- 
laysir. 

June, 1820. — It is a very pleasing ob- 
ject to see the improvements that have 
taken place in this part of the country 
since our arrival. At first the inhabitants 
throughout the district of Newaar, in 
which province Mundlaysir is situated, 
were to be delivered up to Holkar ; but no 
sooner did they find we were to remain, 
than the country as far as the eye could 
reach about cantonments, displayed one 
continued scene of employment; ploughs 
working in every direction ; and in the 
space of a fortnight there was not an inch 
of ground for miles round (capable of it) 
uncultivated. Could some of those yel- 
pers at home, who rail at the injustice of 


the British Government in India, have 
witnessed the ignorant ryot of a newly 
conquered province, blessing himself for 
being placed under our authority, and re- 
turning to his labour with confidence in 
the certainty of reaping what he •sowed— 
how differently would they speak ! 

June 15. — Went on a water excursion 
with Sir J. Malcolm to Meheasir, a fort 
about six miles to the west of this place, 
and on the right bank of the river. It is 
an extensive place, built on a remarkably 
high bank, and decorated with numerous 
Hindoo pagodas and bathing ghauts, of the 
most exquisite workmanship. It is truly 
astonishing to examine the architecture, 
and particularly of one temple, in which 
the correctness of design and the truly 
beautiful execution, are far superior to 
every thing of the kind any of the party 
ever witnessed in India. The architect 
was sent for, and appeared a venerable 
old man of the common cast of Rajs 
(masons) ; lie was made one of the happiest 
men living by old Bas Mul Dadda, the 
Governor of Meheasir’s presenting him at 
our request (in public durbar) with a rich 
turban, cloth and shawl. I do not recol- 
lect ever to have seen a picture of more 
exquisite delight than was pourtrayed in 
the poor fellow's countenance, on receiving 
this public mark of (to him) the highest 
honour that could be bestowed, acknowledg- 
ing in the midst of his fellow citizens the 
merit, which fifty years of labour had at 
last procured him. His old eyes glisten- 
ed with pleasure ; his bent figure became 
erect, and every nerve appeared to tremble 
with sensations of the purest delight. 
Old Bas Mull Dadda, who is of his own 
age nearly, and a man of the highest rank 
in this part of the country, himself bound 
on his turban. The most extraordinary 
fact relating to this aged architect, how- 
ever, is, that in all the beautiful buildings 
he erected, he never drew a plan for any 
one of the many he erected, though the 
most admirable mathematical precision 
prevails throughout the whole. 

The island of Uooncan Mandata is 
about five miles in circumference. The 
northern side of it has been fortified ; one 
wall near the top is all that now remains, 
of which the greater part has shared the 
fate of the rest, being mostly in ruins. 
The sacrifice rock is situated in the N.E. 
corner of the islaud ; it is about seventy 
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feet perpendicular height ; at the bottom is 
a stone besmeared with red paint, on which 
they say Maha Deo precipitated himself 
when he disappeared from the world. 
Numbers of infatuated victims yearly pre- 
cipitate themselves from this rock, at the 
annual fair, which takes place in Novem- 
ber. Last year there were only two in- 
stances : one an old man of sixty-five years 
of age, potai! of a neighbouring village, 
who, in spite of all that could he said to 
dissuade him, persisted in his determi- 
nation of sacrificing himself. He sat 
down and ate his dinner with his rela- 
tions, appeared to enjoy himself at his 
meal, and at three o’clock, having bathed 
and attired himself afresh, he advanced 
with the utmost coolness to the edge of 
the lock, sprung oft', and in a moment was 
dashed to pieces. The other, after going 
through the same ceremonies, followed his 
example. The temple, the natives say, has 
existed since the creation of the world ; it 
has, however, a modern appearance, which 
they ascribe to the following circum- 
stance : 

About 150 years ago, a king of Man- 
doo came to Uooncan with the intention of 
destroying all the temples and holy places 
about the island ; he proceeded in his im- 
pious design, and ruined all the minor 
places of worship : but on his approaching 
the grand temple, he was struck blind, 
which he attributed to the anger of the 
god, and desisted. In the hopes of re- 
covering sight, he made the Bramins 
magnificent presents ; ordered the temple 
to be enlarged and ornamented, and rebuilt 
all the places he had destroyed. Maha 
Deo, they say, signified his intention 
(previous to his leaving the world) of tak- 
ing up his continual residence beneath the 
temple of Uooncan ; and on the right hand 
as you enter they shew you a small square 
recess, communicating with a subterranean 
passage, in which the foolish pilgrims de- 


posit their offerings fur the sleek and idle 
Bramins to pocket. This passage, accord- 
ing to their traditions, communicates with 
the cave at Allahabad, and reaches to 
Benares and Hurd war. The pilgrims 
generally come to Uooncan previous to 
proceeding to Hurd war. On the north 
face of the island is a cave, called the cave 
of echo, which has certainly the greatest 
power in echoing the slightest noise I ever 
heard When you speak low, your words 
are echoed in a loud voice, and if you fire 
a pistol, it sounds like the firing of a 
battery of twenty-four pounders. There is 
nothing more iu the island worthy of notice 
except the barefaced falsehood of the 
Bramins, which is beyond any thing I ever 
heard (even from natives). One of them, 
whom I got hold of to point out the 
curiosities of the island, on my asking him 
what went on at the fair, had the impu- 
dence to tell me, they had horse-races, and 
elephant and tiger fights ; now a horse 
could not move on any part of the island, 
except what I rode over (and that was at the 
imminent danger of breaking my ow n and 
horse’s neck). An elepliant getting to the 
place is entirely out of the question, un- 
less he dropped from the clouds. I asked 
him in what part of the island these sports 
took place : the only answer he could give 
me was, that he could not show it, but 
that he saw’ them there every fair for the 
last forty years. The influence the Bra- 
mins have over the most sensible natives, is 
most astonishing. I had an opportunity 
of observing an instance in Suroop Te- 
warie, my subadar, one of the most in- 
telligent natives I have met with ; he 
actually paid one of these drones twenty 
rupees a month to perform certain cere- 
monies for him at Uooncan, width I dare 
say after all were not performed. I was 
much surprised when he told me of it, 
for I had formed a much higher opinion of 
his understanding. — [CVd. Jour, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CALMUCS. 


( Prawn from JRussian Authorities,) 


The Mongol tribes, known in Rus- 
sia under the name of Calmucs, call 
themselves Derben-Orct (the four 
united nations), and also Calmuiks. 
This latter name is derived either from 
the Tartar word Chalimek (the separate 


people), or from the two Mongol words 
Gol (fire) and aimak (race). Sometimes 
the Calmucs also call themselves Soon- 
gures or Sj ungores, but falsely, this 
name belonging only to their horde. 

The Calmucs in ancient times lived 
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in Great Tartary, and were populous 
and powerful. Gengis-Chan and Batuj 
spread terror over Europe. At a sub- 
sequent period this people separated 
into several C Inmates. A part of them 
emigrated from \\ ant of pasture, settled 
in the desert between Knnour and 
Tibet, and again divided into four 
hordes, known among us under the 
names Chu-sho-u-ti , Sovn-go-ri, JJer- 
be-ti, and Tor-ga-u-ti. 

1. The t'koshoutis, i. e. heroes or 
knights, were thus called by GcngU • 
Chan for their bravery. This horde, 
which in the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury mustered 50,000 horsemen, re- 
mained within the Chinese empire. 
But in the year 1G75, 1500 hibilkes 
(tents), and in 1759, and the following 
years, 300, came to Russia and settled 
near the Wolga. 

2. The Soungnri in ancient times 
wandered between the borders of Sibe- 
ria and China. Their independent 
Chans resided near the river Ili, w hich 
falls into a lake, called by the Calmucs 
Balchash-Nur, and which is situated in 
48° N. lat. 

This tribe was neither numerous 
nor strong at first, but their boundaries 
and power gradually extended, till two 
of their Chans, Zugrin-Araptan-Chon- 
TandJia (in honour of whom they 
called themselves Chontanshinzi) and 
his son, Galdan-Tehiren, gave them a 
splendour which their successors could 
not maintain. 

These successful rulers conquered 
all the neighbouring provinces, toge- 
ther with the whole of little Buchuria, 
and carried on for forty years a victo- 
rious warfare against the Chinese. 
Moreover, the former of the two, after 
traversing immense deserts, suddenly 
fell upon the province of Tangut, situa- 
ted between China and India, as well 
as upon the ChoJnniti-tribc, then wan- 
dering near the Koiwur, or Bine Sea, 
and conquered Budaloja, the capital of 
the Dalai-lama, where he gained an 
immense booty in gold, silver, and dia- 
monds. He even made an irruption 
into Siberia ; and before the Russians 


succeeded in driving him back, plun- 
dered some nomadic tribes, subject 
to that people. He died in 1747. 

He bequeathed his dominion to his 
son Zebek-Dorshu, or Adshan, who was 
only seventeen years old. But in con- 
sequence of his cruelty and madness, 
he was, by order of the iSarga-council 
of the Saissanges (which still exists 
among the Calmucs in Russia), depriv- 
ed of his government and sight. He 
was succeeded by the son of Chan, 
Galdan-Tehercn -Lamn-Dnrsha, then 
thirty years old, and whom his nobility' 
cnWedErdan-Lama-Badur-Chon-Tand- 
shi, i. e. holy father, brave and good 
prince. 

Legally the crown ought to have 
devolved on the Soongorian Chan, J)c~ 
balchi. Front fear of the new Chan, 
however, he fled, accompanied by 
prince Amurssannn, to the neighbour- 
ing Kirgees. In this retreat he gained 
over many of his countrymen, and at 
last returned at their head to Soongo- 
ria, conquered it, and killed Lama 
Dorsha. But many of the Kcions and 
Saissangs would not obey him, and 
Amurssanan himself excited a revolt 
against him : but being defeated lie lied 
to China. 

Here he was kindly received by the 
government, who wished to profit by 
the troubles of their barbarous neigh- 
bours, and to revenge themselves for 
the many injuries they had received 
from them, lie was made a Zm-]Vun, 
or Mandarin of the first class, and soon 
re-entered Soongoria at the head of a 
numerous Chinese army. 

Chan Dcrbatchi was defeated after a 
great battle, and, having shut himself 
up in the city o ( Titrfan, he was in 
1754 delivered over to the Chinese by 
the inhabitants. But he, too, was well 
received by the Chinese ; and Amur- 
assanan, perceiving the real design of 
of his crafty allies, viz. that of weak- 
ening his country, he threw off his al- 
legiance to them, left their army, at- 
tacked with some of his countrymen a 
part of it, which he routed, and then 
withdrew to the banks of the Ili. He 
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was pursued by a Chinese army ; but 
he hastily collected the Soongorese, 
expelled the enemies, and from that 
time assumed the title of chief ruler of 
the Soongorese. 

2. The Chinese returned, however, 
shortly after, in greater force, and, as- 
sisted by the Saissangs, who, acting in 
their interest, persuaded many of the 
chieftains with their people to leave 
the usurpers. They defeated him, and 
compelled him to fly to the Kirgees. 
The Chinese now spread terror among 
the Soongorese, carrying plunder and 
devastation wherever they w ent. The 
marauding Kirgees, profiting by the 
opportunity, fell upon the country in 
another quarter, and carried off the in- 
habitants into slavery. In this unfor- 
tunate crisis the oppressed and plun- 
dered Soongorese fled to Russia, where 
they found a secure asylum. 

This was also granted to Amurssanan 
and his family. But he soon after- 
wards died of the small-pox, after the 
governor of Siberia had refused to de- 
liver him up to the Chinese govern- 
ment by whom he had been claimed. 
After his death the same government 
claimed his corpse, in order to execute 
an ignominious punishment upon it; 
and, not content with this, several offi- 
cers of rank were sent on two occa- 
sions to view the body. 

Amurssanan’ s wife, a daughter of 
Chan Goldan Tehercn, after settling 
near the Wolga, solicited permission 
to go to Petersburg, to return thanks 
to the Empress Elizabeth, which was 
granted to her. But she was soon 
taken ill, and died in September 1761. 
Thus the ambition of an individual de- 
stroyed a nation of warriors who had 
long resisted the powerful arms of 
China, and their extensive and popu- 
lous country became a drearv waste. 

3. The Derhets. This tribe of Cai- 
mucs emigrated from Eastern Soon- 
goria to the western part of the 
country, to the rivers Islam and Tobol, 
where they remained for a long period 
tributary to the rulers of Soongoria. 
In 16/3, 5,000 Kibitkes, or families of 


this tribe, migrated to the Chan of 
the Torgantes, settled near the river 
Ural, and submitted themselves to the 
Russian domination. Sixty years after 
(1724), the Derbet princes would no 
longer submit to the Torgantes, and, 
profiting by the death of Chan Ajuka, 
they removed in company with some 
Torgantes to the Don ; on both sides 
of which river they might have lived in 
peace and plenty ; but the Russian 
government discovered that their 
prince, Lawa Dunduk, intended to place 
himself under the protection of the 
Chans of Krimea, they were compelled 
to return to the meadow side of the 
Wolga. This horde took no part in 
the famous flight of the Calmucs in 
1770, but remained quietly in Russia 
under their prince Senden. 

4. The Torgantes, in the Russian 
language, giants, formed the body- 
guard of Gengis-Chan. In 1630, their 
ruler Chorljut approached the Wolga, 
conquered the great and small hordes 
of the Xogaiese, made a great number 
of prisoners among the Turkomans, 
and together with the Dcrbets, placed 
themselves under the protection of the 
Russian Government. The cause of 
this remarkable migration was a quar- 
rel between this prince and the other 
great Calmuc tribes. He left them ac- 
companied by his six sons and 50,000 
tents of his subjects. In 1640 this 
wise prince convoked an assembly of 
all the Mongol and Calmuc Chans, 
consisting of princes, nobles, and the 
principal clergy, in the Ural mountains, 
where, on the 5th of September, they 
adopted a new code of laws, by which 
these people are ruled to this day, and 
of which we shall shortly speak at 
greater length. 

Chan Ajuk, Chorljut’s grandson, is 
well known in the Russian annals. In 
1G73 he was induced by the Russian 
general, at a meeting near Astrachan, 
to renew the oath of allegiance con- 
tracted by his father, and to sign to 
this effect a Russian document, accord- 
ing to the custom of his own people. 
Art. 1. of this document contains an 
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engagement of perpetual allegiance to 
the Russian Czar entered into by Aju- 
ka and his family, and all the Calmucs 
and Kagaiesc under him, and got as- 
sistance against his enemies. Article 
2 promises that they will not form any 
alliance, or give assistance to the 
Turks, Persians, or any other neigh- 
bouring states. Article 3 engages that 
the Calmucs, when in the field with 
Russian troops, are to be guilty of no 
treachery or deceit. By Article 4 they 
are not to burn any Russian towns, 
villages, &c. ; nor kill or rob any Rus- 
sians or Tartars subject to Russia, nor 
plunder those who might be sent to 
transact business in their camps. Ar- 
ticle 5. The Astrachan Tartars, which 
might come into the Calmuc camp, 
were not to be forcibly detained and 
plundered, nor were they for the fu- 
ture to invite or receive any such Tar- 
tars among them. Articles ti and 7, 
provide for the further security of Rus- 
sian subjects against these honourable 
visitors. On the other hand, a promise 
is made to them, in Article 8, that 
Calmucs and Tartars subject to them, 
coming into Russian towns, shall be 
sent back, without being baptized. 
Article 9 provides for a peaceable 
trade between these people and the 
Russians, and allows theformer to send 
their horses for sale to Moscow. 

During the conflagration of the Pa- 
lace of Casan, all the most ancient do- 
cuments fell a prey to the flames. It 
is certain, however, that by the above 
document, privileges and advantages 
were granted to the Calmucs incom- 
patible with the dignity of the Russian 
empire. These concessions gave them 
such a high opinion of their power, 
that Ajuka and his successors, uniting 
their forces with those of the Tartars 
of Crimea, the Rubans and Nagaicse, 
they became for several years the 
scourge of the governments of 1’ensa, 
Ssimbirsk, Ufu, and Astrachan ; and 
it was only by degrees, and by esta- 
blishing military lines as far as Astra- 
chan, that an end was put to their 
marauding excursions. 

jlsiatic Journ. — No. 98. 


The Calmucs in general may be 
divided into Christians, Mohammedans, 
and Heathens. 

The Christian Calmucs. 

Towards the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, the government, seeing that the 
number of christianized Calmucs was 
increasing, resolved to separate them 
from their heathenish and Mohamme- 
dan brethren, wandering near the 
Wolga, the Don and the Caspian sea ; 
a fertile district of 150 wersts in length, 
near the rivers Isoka and Ssamara, in 
the government of Ssimbirskt/, was with 
this view assigned to them in 1797. 

Their princes ( Xoions), nobles ( Sais - 
sangs), and rich merchants, live in the 
town of Stravropol, where churches, 
houses, and schools, were at that time 
assigned to them. But the lower or- 
ders are still fond of a vagabond and 
idle life, and are principally graziers. 
Many families live in felt tents, with- 
out caring either for agriculture or 
commerce. However, the deep snow 
and long nights in winter, prevent them 
from entirely abandoning themselvos 
to indolence, by compelling them to 
build stalls, and make hay for their 
cattle. They also breed sheep, and 
prepare their skins in a very skilful 
manner, and sell them at the neigh- 
bouring fairs. In their style of dress- 
ing, their customs, filth, and indifle- 
rence in the selection of their food, 
however, they are not superior to their 
heathenish brethren. Their number 
at present amounts to 20,000. 

After their first removal they were 
ruled by a princess of theirs, named 
Anna ; and after her by Prince Peter 
( Torgantski ). At present they are 
under the immediate superintendence 
of the government of the district. 

Mohammedan Calmucs. 

These are restricted to three villages 
in the district oCTcheljabinski, in the 
government of Orenburg, on the east- 
ern side of the Ural mountains. They 
had been prisoners among the neigh- 
bouring Kirgees, and were compelled 
by them to embrace Islamism. 

’ Vol. XVII. U 
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Their return to Russia occurred be- 
tween 1750-60,when they were hospita- 
bly received by the Bashkirs, who fur- 
nished them with habitations, and mea- 
dows for grazing, assisted them in the 
building of their huts, and gave them 
their daughters in marriage. They now 
live separate, and lead a life perfectly 
similar to the Bashkirs, spending the 
winter in huts, and wandering about 
the heaths in summer with their flocks, 
during which time they dwell in felt 
tents. They are strict Mohammedans, 
and, like the Bashkirs, do Cossac ser- 
vice for government in lieu of taxes. 
Their number amounts to about a 
1,000; and their children, although 
born of Tartar mothers, have pre- 
served the broad faces, small eyes, and 
long hanging ears of their fathers. 

Heathenish Calmucs. 

These Calmucs formerly belonged to 
the Shaman religion, till they were in- 
duced by their Chan Boibogut to em- 
brace that of I)alai-Lama. 

The following are their principal 
doctrines : The world arose from chaos. 
The water separated, rose in vapours, 
fell down in the shape of rain, and 
thus formed the ocean. Plants, ani- 
mals, and men, took their origin from 
the foam of the ocean, which gave 
birth even to the gods. From the centre 
of this primitive world arose an im- 
mense column, which forms the point 
round which all the suns and worlds 
are turning. The sun is composed of 
fire and glass, the moon of glass and 
water. There are ten millions of stars ; 
the globes are fixed to the sky with 
iron rings, and none but the Burchans 
(gods) have the privilege of flying from 
one world into another. The Calmucs 
suppose four epochs from the creation 
to the renovation of the universe. In 
the first epoch human life was con- 
tracted from 80,000 to a 100 years. 
Then men were raised into heaven 
without suffering death. The second 
epoch is signalized by the diminution 
of the human size, and farther restric- 
tion of the duration of human life. 


Virtue fled ; men became cultivators of 
the soil, made war upon each other, and 
chose kings to lead them. But the Bur- 
chans took pity on them, taught them 
virtue again, and endeavoured to restore 
them to morality. We now live in this 
second epoch. 

During the third epoch, which is now 
near at hand, every thing on earth 
will become smaller: the elephant will 
descend to the size of a ram, the horse 
to that of the hare ; men will marry in 
their fifth year, and be old and decay- 
ed in their tenth. The whole will ter- 
minate by the earth being inundated 
with blood. 

The fourth is destined for the gra- 
dual renovation of the world. The 
dead will return from hell to the earth, 
which is to be purified from the blood 
by a beneficent rain ; men will return 
to virtue, and after the lapse of some 
thousands of years, recover their pris- 
tine privilege of long life. 

Transmigration is the lot of the good 
only ; the wicked immediately appear 
before the judge and are condemned. 
The Burchans are very numerous, and 
the ideas respecting them dark and 
confused. They seem to be children 
of the gods, and good men who have 
passed through all the degrees of trans- 
migration. They have the power of 
rewarding and punishing, and are va- 
rious in rank and degree. 

Their idols, or images of the Bur- 
chans, are, male and female, handsome 
and ugly, and made of gold, silver, brass, 
day, and wood. The good divinities are 
represented in the act of praying or 
blessing, whilst the wicked ones are 
raving and distorted. The Tingcrs or 
sylphs form the chain between man and 
the Burchans. 

1 heir hells and paradises are nume- 
rous, and of various degrees ; and the 
road to them of gold, silver, or brass. 
Hell is between heaven and earth; it 
has sixteen degrees of torments, none 
ot which, however, are eternal ; they 
only last some millions of years. 

Their distance from Tibet, and their 
tendering life, have rendered them in- 
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dependent of th eDalai-Lama; and the 
Lama of every camp is a kind of Pope. 
In the year 1800, Paul I. appointed 
the Lama Ssobin-Baksha, the head- 
Lama of the Calmucs ; which was the 
first appointment of the kind since 
their settling in Russia, their Lamas 
having previously been always nomi- 
nated by the J Oalai-Lamn. 

Every Lama in his camp, invests the 
clergy, pardons sins, bestows blessings, 
buries the dead, and prays against the 
influence of bad spirits. 

The first in the priesthood after the 
Lama are the Gellungi, each of whom 
has the cure of between 100 or 150 
families. Next follow the Gezul'i, and 
Mandshi-Rami, scholars of religion or 
clerks. There are also a sort of inde- 
pendent anchorites, Ssusjuki, who are 
perpetually engaged in prayer and 
fasting, scorning all the cares and vani- 
ties of the world. 

The Kibetrees, containing the idols, 
are removed at the same time with the 
camp. In these the Burchans stand 
on an elevation ; and before them, in 
silver cups, rice, nuts, and milk, can- 
dles, lamps, and incense, are burning 
on all sides ; and the whole is filled up 
with colours, books, drums, trumpets, 
fifes, tambourines, large aud small 
bells, &c. 

It is a law of their religion always 
to have one member of every family in 
holy orders. In ancient times the num- 
ber of the priesthood in every convent 
and temple was fixed by law ; this salu- 
tary precaution of their ancestors is, 
however, now neglected, and the clergy 
have surrounded themselves by a for- 
midable host of young men devoted to 
their interest, and, moreover, are well 
paid for every idler they thus take into 
their service. Indeed the clergy are 
computed to form the tenth part of the 
whole Calmuc population ; and these 
drones live on the fat of the land, and 
are exempt from taxes and every other 
social obligation. Their power is 
chiefly supported by the rich donations 
and bequests which are constantly 
made to them by the superstitious feane 


of the petty princes, bestowing on them 
whole families, and even camps, with 
all their property ; for which they hold 
out the promise of having their souls 
transmigrated into superior animals, 
and even have sylphs made of them. 

The superior clergy wear yellow 
clothes and caps, a red scarf round the 
shoulders, and a rosary. 

The principal feast of the Calmucs 
is the Sachun-Ssara (i. e. white or new 
year) ; but they have also three feast days 
in every month. The religious ceremo- 
nies are accompanied by songs and 
music. Both the priest and the congre- 
gation are bare-headed, the latter form- 
ing a semicircle, and listening atten- 
tively to the reading of the lessons and 
prayers, bowing to the ground. Dur- 
ing the ceremony the priests drink 
sugar-water, and bless the congregation 
by the imposition of hands. 

The young clergy, before they are 
allowed to marry, lead a very dissolute 
life ; but the old ones are, by their su- 
periority of knowledge, the true heads 
of the people ; they are the judges, 
physicians, and magistrates ; they de- 
cide every litigation, in the last re- 
sort. 

The Gurjumi, or prayers for the 
dead, are very expensive, often con- 
suming the whole substance of the de- 
ceased, and leaving the heir destitute. 

The following are the ten chief com- 
mandments of the moral code of the 
Calmucs : — 

1. Revere God, obey the clergy, and 
fulfil the holy religion. These three 
blessed powers will preserve thee in 
all thy ways. 

2. Honour thy father and mother, 
as visible divinities. 

3. Comfort the sufferer, assist the 
poor, despise and judge no one. 

4. Shun pride, as the destruction of 
the soul. 

5. Kill no animals ; for know, that in 
them dwell the souls of the departed 
sufferers. 

0. Shun adultery, theft, and every 
crime; not only do no evil, do not even 
think of it. 

r 2 
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7- Shun drunkenness, as the root 
of wicked things. 

8. Swear not, and thus be not sub- 
servientjto the devil. 

9. Repair with thy right hand the sin 
committed by the left. 

10. Endeavour to acquire eternal 
salvation by virtues practised in this 
life. 

The following is’their form of prayer : 

“ I believe and revere the supreme 
Lama. I believe and revere innumer- 
able B urchans. I bend my knees be- 
fore the superior clergy. 1 honour 
and revere the holy law. I pray with 
confidence to these four beings to be 
gracious to the six kinds of creatures 
living in this world, viz. man, cattle, 
wild-beasts, insects, birds, and fish. I 
pray that departed mortals may par- 
take of eternal salvation with the saints. 
I pray that those who do us evil may be 
visited by a just punishment. I pray 
for blessing and every abundance in 
this life as in the life to come.” 

Their language is a Mongol dialect, 
mixed with many Tartar words ; but 
their worship is celebrated in the lan- 
guage of Tongut or Tibet. The Cal- 
mucs are exceedingly superstitious. 
Nothing of importance can be under- 
taken without the opinion of the ap- 
pointed astrologers, who examine for 
the purpose ancient books, full of 
strange hieroglyphics. All the events 
of life are fixed by the hour of a 
man’s birth. He who is born in one 
particular year, must also marry in 
another corresponding with it. The 
hour of death is predicted from that 
of the birth. But besides these astro- 
logical priests, the Calmucs also keep 
prophetic birds; cranes and some 
others are considered as sacred, and 
it is a sin to kill them. Another 
heinous offence is to sit down on a 
threshold. It is a sin to tread upon 
ashes, or to hold the feet too close to 
the fire ; since they consider the fire 
as a divinity, and the hearth as its 
attar. He who lights his pipe with a 
bit of paper is doomed to a speedy 
death. The most remarkable event 


in their modern history is their flight, 
to the number of fifty thousand tents, 
or families to China, or rather to 
Soongoria , in 177L In the year 1800, 
the Emperor Paul I., urged by mo- 
tives of policy, granted them some 
valuable privileges. He declared them 
independent of the Don Cossacs ; or- 
dered the Calmucs of Great Dcrbet to 
elect themselves a leader ; assigned to 
them large tracts of land near the 
Caspian, which they had occupied be- 
fore their emigration ; restored their 
ancient tribunal called Sarga, in which 
all litigations are decided, by their 
ancient religious laws and customs, by 
the majority; and moreover they were 
directed in all doubtful cases to ad- 
dress themselves either directly to the 
Emperor or to the Imperial College. 
All these, and other valuable privileges 
granted by the same Emperor, were 
confirmed and even enlarged by Alex- 
ander in 1802. 

The number of Calmucs in Russia 
amounts to about 100,000, which are 
distributed in hordes and camps, un- 
der tributary princes. The horde of 
Dcrbet is most numerous, having near- 
ly 10,000 families ; next follows that 
of the Torgouts, and last, the Chaskouts. 
The few Sabngorians remaining after 
the flight or that horde, are distributed 
among the other hordes. The chief 
of the whole people, under the title 
of Vice-Chan, is nominated by the 
Russian court, and is assisted by the 
elders of the three hordes. The Cal- 
mucs are divided into the higher clergy 
and nobility, called Whitebones, and 
the inferior clergy and people called 
Blackboncs. In the same manner wo- 
men of quality are called Whitcjlcsh, 
whilst those of the people are deno- 
minated BlacKJlesh. The common 
people are much despised. A noble- 
man will never eat with a blackbme 
out of the same dish, nor even enter 
his tent, unless in extreme necessity. 
A blackbone must not sit on a mattress 
belonging to a whitebone. Even the 
dignity of the priesthood cannot re- 
move the degradation of birth. Their 
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laws are contained in a MS. volume, 
under the title “ Rights of the Mon- 
gul and Calmuc people.” We will 
quote some of their most remarkable 
enactments. 

Homicide is visited by a fine of a 
thousand sheep. A parricide loses his 
wife, children, and all his property. 
If of the two wives of a man, one 
kills the other, the husband may either 
cut off one of her ears, or pay to the 
relations of the victim the fine im- 
posed upon homicide. The murder 
of a female slave is redeemed by 
twenty-seven heads of cattle. The 
death of a red wild duck, a sparrow, 
or a dog, costs one horse. Offending 
a dignitary of the church demands 
forty-five heads of cattle (eighteen 
more than the murder of a slave); 
they may offend a chief, however, by- 
paying only ten. But if they beat the 
churchman, the fine is not greater ; 
and it is equally great when they heat 
a chief ; though, on the other hand, 
the striking of a parent is only pu- 
nished by a fine of twenty-seven heads 
of cattle. A man must not pull his 
own beard, without forfeiting a horse. 
Cutting one’s thumb off' costs eigh- 
teen heads of horned cattle ; that of 
the middle finger nine ; that of the 
fourth, five; and that of the last, three. 

A married adulterer forfeits five 
heads of cattle; an adultress pays four. 
Various punishments are fixed for the 
theft of cattle and other things. A 
runaway from battle is exposed to 
general derision in woman’s clothes. 
He who saves another man’s life in 
battle is made a Tarchnn {i.e. freed 
from slavery). Those who leave their 
chief in danger, are to be stripped of 
all their property and killed. The 
harbouring, concealing or defending 
of fugitives, is more severely punished 
than murder ; the fine is a hundred 
suits of armour, a hundrethcamels, and 
a thousand horses. Abandoning the 
clerical state entails the loss of half the 
delinquent’s property. The price to 
be paid to fathers, on marrying a 
daughter, is fixed. Four young men 


from forty tents are to be aanually 
married, and every bridegroom is to 
be fitted out by ten tents. Should 
any of them be refused the necessary 
support, a fine of two camels, five 
horses, and ten sheep, is to be levied 
on the ten tents to which he belongs. 
A person thirsty, who is refused milk 
to drink, may take a sheep as a fine. 
He who rescues a self-murderer from 
death, assists a woman in child-bear- 
ing, or cures a person of a disease, 
receives a horse as his reward. 

No trial is to take place without the 
accuser and accused, and no com- 
plaint is to be admitted without wit- 
nesses. A person, who after being 
summoned three times, does not ap- 
pear before the court, is found guilty. 
Judges who decide three causes 
wrongfully, lose their office for ever. 

The imperfection of these rules, 
and their want of harmony with the 
present principles and habits of the 
people, are obviated by customs called 
Jcssum. The laziness of the judges, 
in examining right from wrong, has 
made them introduce the oath, even 
in cases where testimony alone would 
be sufficient. Immediately after hear- 
ing the plaintiff and the defendant, the 
cause is investigated. The decision 
is written with a small stick on a 
black board, of the size of a common 
sheet of paper, and called Ssamra, 
smeared with grease and ashes. It is 
then read to the parties, and a Ycr- 
gatshi (i. c. executor of the decision) 
is appointed to accompany the inno- 
cent party; after which, the contents 
of the hoard arc obliterated, and the 
whole matter consigned to oblivion. 
The loser of the suit pays his fine to 
the messenger, which is called Fay- 
merit to the Messenger. 

They never employ tortures for the 
purpose of extorting confessions. 
Their manners are rude, but not bad ; 
murder is of rare occurrence, and is 
never committed but in the heat of 
passion : they are, however, very 
passionate. 

Their senses arc extremely acute, 
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particularly their sight, in which they 
surpass all other nations. The Ural 
Cossacs, who live principally on fish- 
ing, like to consult Calmuc fishermen 
before casting their net. A Calmuc 
shepherd or herdsman will distinguish 
what animals are missing, by merely 
glancing his eye over his flock or herd. 
In their wanderings through the heaths 
(steppes), they notice indices to direct 
their march, which another eye would 
never perceive. Their memory is very 
retentive ; they recollect without diffi- 
culty a great number of popular songs 
and tales, and long extracts from their 
sacred books. Their warm and fer- 
tile imaginations are easily excited by 
poetical thoughts. They are acute and 
witty, and even eloquent. Bergmann , 
who resided a long time among them, 
observes : “ Who could expect to find 
eloquence in an uncultivated, uncouth 
language, a hoarse voice, and aukward 
exterior? Yet I have seen more than 
once a Calmuc falling on his knees, 
raising his long sleeves, clapping his 
hands, and then delivering, without 
any preparation, or the least hesitation, 
a speech lasting a quarter of an hour, 
containing uncommon thoughts, and 
accompanied by very appropriate ges- 
ticulations.” 

They easily learn foreign languages. 
A very short intercourse with the Rus- 
sians is sufficient to enable the Cal- 
mucs to express themselves with flu- 
ency in the language of that nation. 
Every camp has a Baksha , or teacher, 
who instructs the children in reading, 
writing, religion, arithmetic, history, 
geography, astronomy, astrology and 
physic; every thing, of course, in 
their own way. They are addicted to 
strong liquors and card-playing. They 
divide time into days, months and 
years ; but know of no weeks. The 
year has, with them, thirty months, 
which, like other Tartars, they call 
grass-month, milk-month, wind-month, 
&c. They divide, like all Mongols, the 
years into periods of twelve years each. 
Each of these years bears the name 
of some animal or bird. The dog- 


year is the first, and the hen-year 
the last. 

The Calmucs are of the middle-size, 
well-made and robust. Their faces are 
so flat, that a Calmuc skull may be 
distinguished from all others. Their 
eyes are small, and the corners of the 
eye flatter than among Europeans. 
They have thick lips, flat and small 
noses, wide nostrils, a short chin, a 
thin beard, regular and white teeth. 
The complexion of the men is a red 
brown, that of the women rather 
lighter. Their ears are large and 
projecting; their hair is black; their 
legs are crooked, not by nature, but 
from their aukward way of sitting, and 
their being perpetually on horseback. 
They live in felt-tents, or kibetrees, 
in which all the wooden frame-work is 
died red. In the top of the roof is an 
aperture, to give vent to the smoke 
rising from the hearth which is placed 
in the centre of the tent. Those of 
rich people are made of white felt, 
lined inside with silk, and the earth 
covered with Persian carpets ; the 
beds are surrounded with rich curtains 
with fringes, and are provided with a 
mirror; rich clothing and arms hang 
all round ; and upon a basket painted 
blue and lined with iron, which con- 
tains their gold and other valuables, is 
placed the penate , and before it, a 
censer, wax candles, and cups, with 
rice, raisins, &c. for offerings. But, 
amidst all this splendour, filth pre- 
dominates ; and even in princely tents, 
the prevailing stench is intolerable. 
They are, in general, extremely dirty ; 
they eat whatever they find: dead cattle, 
mice, and even grass ; but they prin- 
cipally live on rye-flower, two hand- 
fulls of which, thrown into a kettle 
of boiling water, with a little salt, is 
sufficient for a whole family for twen- 
ty-four hours. Bread is considered a 
luxury. Tjyeir food is placed on car- 
pets spread on the floor, in china, tin 
or silver vessels, from which they eat 
with their hands. Their common drink 
is sour milk, whey, and a spirituous 
liquor made of mares’ -milk and water. 
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which they call koumiss. They are 
very fond of tea, which, like most 
other articles of trade, they purchase 
from the Armenians, who trade among 
them. Both men and women are very 
fond of tobacco ; they purchase it 
from the colonists of Snrepta to an 
amount of more than 50,000 rubles 
a-year. 

The men wear the Tartar dress and 
the Chinese head-dress ; black or co- 
loured kid half-boots, wide trowsers, a 
short jacket with narrow sleeves of a 
light material, and a belt which sup- 
ports a sword, knife, pipe, and a 
purse, containing tobacco, steel and 
flint; a cloth coat, with wide sleeves, 
covers the whole. The hair on their 
heads is shaved off, with the excep- 
tion of a bunch in the centre, plaited 
into three tresses, and the whole sur- 
mounted by a round yellow cap with 
a tassel. Poor people walk bare-foot- 
ed, and wear no shirts : in lieu of 
which they cover themselves, at all 
seasons, with a sheep-skin, which, if 
the heat becomes intolerable, they 
throw off down to their waists, and 
thus ride half-naked. The women’s 
dress is only distinguished from that 
of the men by their having no sleeves 
in their upper-coat, and its being ra- 
ther peculiarly cut. The hair is not 
cut off, and is worn by the maidens in 
many thin tresses round the back of 
the head ; whilst married women have 
only two tresses. They wear large 
rings in their ears, and have rings also 
on their fingers. The girls use red and 
white paint. They are expert in the 
healing of broken or disjointed limbs, 
but more so in veterinary cases. They 
have regular physicians, who derive 
their knowledge from some large old 
books, and feel the pulse with becom- 
ing gravity. Although their science is 
very slender, they do not tease the 
patient with a variety of medicines, 
but chiefly rely on moderation in diet. 
The small-pox has long been a scourge 
among them ; but since vaccination 
has been introduced, its virulence has 
considerably diminished. Another dis- 


ease, not quite so innocent as this, is 
removed in a very peculiar manner. 
Bergmann assures us that he saw a 
patient taking eleven grains of vitriol 
morning and evening, who was per- 
fectly cured within four days. The 
spleen, that fearful disease of the 
mind, w’hich fills the patient with ima- 
ginary terrors and perpetual melan- 
choly, is not unknown among them. 
The cure they apply is to rouse the 
sufferer’s faculties bv accusing him of 
some crime, such as theft or murder ; 
and, if necessary, he is well whipped, 
in order to make bodily pain draw his 
attention from imaginary evils. 

The men attend to the cattle and 
horses, make the tents, domestic 
utensils, and accoutrements for their 
horses. ' There are also some trades 
practised among them, such as black- 
smiths, silversmiths, and locksmiths ; 
but in general they are idle, and con- 
sider labour as a degradation. The 
women are much more active : they 
attend to the manufacture of peltry, 
clothes, boots, felt, spurs, ribbons, 
and saddle-girths ; besides which they 
make cheese, and spin camel-hair and 
wool. Marriages are celebrated in a 
new' tent. The bride being bought, 
the priest performs the ritual, smokes 
the woman’s cap, and blesses her ; 
after which her hair is plaited into 
two tresses, and the whole ceremony 
terminates with a feast. The dead of 
the common people are thrown into 
ditches in the woods, or into the wa- 
ter ; the great, however, and par- 
ticularly the Lamas, are buried with 
great solemnity. 

Their principal wealth consists in 
their camels, horses, oxen, goats and 
sheep. These animals know nothing 
of stables ; and as their owners never 
provide for them for the winter, they 
sometimes perish when the season is 
severe, and the ground covered with 
deep snow. The camel is most useful 
to them in their migrations ; is easily 
satisfied, and resists the severest cold. 
Their horses are small, hot and strong ; 
even in the greatest heat they rush on 
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like a whirlwind, and run to a con- 
siderable distance. It is supposed that 
all the hordes together are in posses- 
sion of about 3,000,000 heads of cat- 
tle of every description. 

Their migrations present a singular 
picture. A whole nation may be seen 
in motion over a space of several 
miles. All the provisions, tents, and 
utensils of the rich are loaded on 
camels ; those of the poor, on oxen 
and cows. Women, girls, and little 
children on horseback are driving the 
flocks and herds before them. The 
baggage camels of the Naums and 
Saissangs are hung with fringes and tas- 
sels, the horses with bells ; and the lug- 
gage itself is covered with rich carpets. 
The lord, with his people, his cap on 
one ear, rides proudly in front ; he is 
followed by his steward, bearing a 
flag; on both sides of the camel’s 
saddles, cradles in the shape of boxes 
are suspended, out of which the chil- 
dren are peeping forth like marmots. 
Their public amusements are wrest- 
ling and hunting. The rulers pursue 
the wolves on their wild horses, and 
whip them to death ; hares are hunted 
with hounds. 

Their songs are all of a melancholy 
cast, with the exception of one, called 
Sawardin, which is a cheerful dancing 
song. Their dancing is performed 
more with the arms and the body than 
the feet. They twist the former in 
various ways, and bend the latter in 
all directions, frequently turning the 
head backwards, so as nearly to touch 


the ground. Their musical instru- 
ments are, the Balalaika, a kind of 
fiddle with three strings, and a species 
of pipe. In the evening, tales are 
told, which sometimes last for a week. 
They are intermixed with songs and 
ballads, which the narrator sings, ac- 
companying himself on the Balalaika. 
The longest and most renowned tale 
is that of Auetshich Chan. 

The only duty required of them by' 
Government is, that they should send 
annually a certain number of warriors 
to guard the borders on the meadow 
side of the Wolga against the irrup- 
tions of the Kirgees. But their di- 
minished numbers, and the reliance 
they have been taught to place on 
Russian protection, has so much les- 
sened their military ardour and cou- 
rage, that they are of little use even 
in this service. Nevertheless, during 
the last war against France, when they 
were mixed with the Cossaes, they 
fought well, and several of them have 
been rewarded with military orders. 

They are very useful to Russia, and 
deserve the fullest attention of its go- 
vernment. They animate a dreary 
tract of desert land, which, without 
them, would remain a waste, and 
transform it into an immense grazing 
farm for the benefit of the whole em- 
pire. They furnish, at a cheap rate, 
many of the northern governments of 
Russia, with hair, wool, tallow, skins, 
fur, leather and felt ; of wool and 
cattle alone they' sell annually to an 
amount of 1,500,000 roubles. 
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Extracts from the Journal of a Native Tra- 
veller, of a Route from Calcutta to Gaya, 
in 1820 , translated from the original. 
Although the provinces of India sub- 
ject to the British Government have been 
so constantly traversed by its military and 
civil servants, and although the general 
aspect of the country, and the appearance of 
large towns or objects that force themselves 
on our notice, have been not unfrequently 
nor unsuccessfully delineated, a vast num- 


ber of interesting circumstances have been 
passed by without exciting animadversion. 
The neglect they have thus experienced is 
attributable to various causes — to the un- 
obtrusive character of the objects them- 
selves, and to their situation out of the 
beaten track ot European intercourse ; but 
it is especially to be assigned to the want 
of previous preparation in the traveller, 
and his ignorance of that which bhould 
merit his notice, and instigate his inquiries. 
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Hence it has happened, that in the places 
most familiar to us much has been left 
undescribed ; and of the numbers who 
annually travel along the new road, few, if 
any, are aware how many claims the direc- 
tion in which it passes, possesses on their 
observation. To supply their omissions, 
and to point out some of the many places 
of note, which a journey from Calcutta to 
Gaya offers to the interest of a tra- 
veller of curiosity and intelligence, is 
the chief purpose of the following trans- 
lation of a journal, kept by a well-informed 
native, who, in conformity to the practice 
of his countrymen of every sect, performed 
the usual pilgrimage to Gaya, a place 
where every Hindu, once in his life at 
least, should offer funeral oblations to the 
manes of his ancestors. The route thus 
followed, differs of course from that usually 
pursued by dawk travellers, although it 
occasionally falls in with it. In the direc- 
tion across the country by way of Beliar to 
Gaya, it is also very little known. The 
chief interest of the tour, however, arises 
from the particular notice of the Jain 
monuments met with, which the author, as 
a member of that sect, is particularly quali- 
fied to describe, and which are singularly 
numerous throughout the whole of his 
journey. 

Nov. 2S, — On the twelfth day of my de- 
parture from Calcutta, in which time I had 
travelled by computation above seventy 
coss, I arrived at M ad I m van cm,* a place of 
great sanctity in the estimation of the 
Jaina sect. It is said that in former times 
tliis place was called Madhura Van am, the 
elegant grove, where various kinds of fruit 
and flower trees were preserved. South of 
Madhuvanam is a lofty hill, called Sumed- 
haparvattam, upon which are sculptured 
about twenty impressions of the feet of the 
Jain Tirthakaras, or divine sages of the 
Jainas,j- who obtained moesham, or salva- 
tion, upon this hill. In consequence, 
great numbers of Jainas used to come to 

* Between Pachete and Palgnnj. It is called 
Mudwun Mountain in RennelPs mapofthejun- 
gleteriy district. — T. 

t One peculiarity of the Jaina faith, which they 
probably adopted from their Bauddba predeces. 
sors, is the worship of certain deified mortals, 
who are superior to the deities of the Hindu pan- 
theon, Of these there have been twenty -four in 
the present age ; they are called genetically 
Jainas, Arhatas, Tirthakaras, &c. The two last 
are most frt quently the objects of worship, Pars- 
wanath, and Verdhamana Swaim. — T. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 98. 
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this hill from distant countries, and paid 
their worship at the shrines of their saints. 

In the course of time the hill was over- 
grown with wood, and the residences of 
the Tirthakaras being no longer distin- 
guishable, the pilgrimage was discon- 
tinued ; at last a Jain king, named Srenika 
IVIaha Raja,* cleared away the jungle, and 
discovered the places where the Tirthakaras 
had resided, at which he placed the twenty 
sculptured feet. 

In the centre of the hill also he built 
Jinalayem, or Jain temple, with the image 
of Parswanath Tirthakara; on the north 
of the hill, near the foot, he erected two 
other Jinalayems, dedicated to Chendta- 
prabha Tirthakara, and another to Pars- 
wanath Tirthakara ; and finally he con- 
structed a dharma^ala, or choultry, close to 
the temples, for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. Srenika ruled at Ilajagiri, and 
during liis leignthe hill Sumedlm Parvata 
attracted an immense number of Jain 
pilgrims. 

After the race of Srenika, Malm Raja 
had ruled for some time, the Bauddhasf 
increased, took possession of the country, 
and obstructed the Jain travellers. Their 
fall was succeeded by a state of anarchy, 
in which the petty chiefs of the country 
compelled the pilgrims to pay a heavy toll. 
When the principal temple was destroyed 
by the Baud dims, the image of Par&w anatli 
was carried off by a Zemindar, w ho kept 
it in his house, and subsequently s!i jwed it 
to the pilgrim-, at a fixed rate. This pi. tr- 
uce still continues. When the Jains as- 
semble in considerable numbers, and the 
sum demanded is paid in money or goods, 
the image is sent abroad to the place where 
the travellers halt, and set up, under a 
guard, for the worship of the Jainas who 
have collected : the image being erected, is 
worshipped by the people, and various 
offerings are presented of greater or less 
value, the whole of which is appropriated 
by the Zemindar ; and when the cere- 
mony is concluded, the image is restored 
to his charge. 

There are two sects of the Jaina religion, 
one called Digambara, the other Swetam- 

* Tins prince i- described as cotemporary with 
the last Tirthakara, Verdhamana, who is said to 
have lived about t'40 yea rs before the ClnistUn 
cia. There is good ie t »~on, however, to cmwdei 
him, if a real character at all, as much more 
modern. — T. 

t By these, however, the travcllei intends evi- 
dently the Mohammedans — T 

Voi.. XVII. X 
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bara : the images of the Digambaras are 
plain and naked, but those of the Swelam- 
baras are richly ornamented. 

In the year of the Yicramasacam 1825 
(A.D. 1795), there was a rich merchant of 
the Swetambara sect at the city of Murshe- 
dabad,* and going to Madhuvanam, he 
perceived tliat the feet of the Tirthakaras, 
or gods upon the hill of Sumedha Parvat- 
tam were nearly obliterated. Having no 
family, he applied his wealth to the service 
of religion, and renewed the padams, or 
feet, in an elegant style, building over each 
a small mantapam, or shrine, with four 
pillars, and a sekhara or peak. On the 
centre of the hill he built another jina- 
layem, or Jain temple, where he placed tlie 
twenty-four images of the Jain Tirthakaras. 
The temple was surmounted with four 
pinnacles, and enclosed by a wall ; and 
since that period, Jagat Seth and other 
Swetambaras of Mucksoodabad, have con- 
tributed to maintain a Gowra Bramin-f- at 
Madhuvanam, to perform the ceremonials 
of their faith ; and a naubetkhana, or band 
of drums and trumpets, to sound twice a 
day at the hours of worship. In like man- 
ner the Digambara Jainas, who were at 
Murshedabad, entered into a subscription, 
and erected another temple of their own, 
close to the temple of the Swetambaras, in 
which they placed about one hundred 
small marble images of the Digambara 
gods, with the establishment of the naubet, 
and a priest of their own cast, to attend 
and perform the proper rites ; they built 
also a dharmasala, or choultry, for the use 
of travellers. The said Digambaras esta- 
blished another temple upon the hill of 
Sumedha Parvattam, in which they placed 
thirty -three marble images of the Jainas ; 
among them, three are very large. On the 
north of the hill is an unfinished temple. 
It is said that, in the year S. S. 1685 
(A. D. 1762), a priest of the Jainas named 

* Murshedabad, from the residence of the 
wealthy family of the fceths, originally of the 
Jain persuasion, became a great resort of this 
sect: it still contains a great number of them, 
with six or seven temples. These are easily dis- 
tinguishable by their spires, sculpluied apparently 
to represent successive tiers of palm leaves, and 
surmounted by a gilt pole like a flag-staff. The 
interior is in general handsome, the images and 
ornaments being mostly of black and white 
marble from Jay pur. — T. 

t A Bengali Brahman. It is a curious pecu- 
liarity in tiie piactices of the Jains, to employ an 
officiating minister of a different faith to conduct 
their ritual. — T. 


Colapoos Lecshmi Senacbarya arrived at 
this place, and built a garbhalayem, or 
inner part of the temple, in which he es- 
tablished an image of Parswanatha : but 
his funds failing, he determined to revisit 
his home to collect a supply ; he accord- 
ingly went to his country, but dying there, 
the work remains unfinished. There are 
two divisions of the sect of Digambaras : 
one is called Bispankhti, and the other 
Terapankhti. The pilgrims of the Bis- 
pankhti sect worship with flowers and 
fruits, and offer different kinds of sweet- 
meats ; but the people of the Terapankhti 
division present no flowers nor fruits. 
They offer sacred rice called akshaa, 
sandal, cloves, nutmeg, dates, mace, 
plums, almonds, dry cocoa-nuts, and sweet- 
meats, &c. These things they place before 
the images, after which standing before the 
temple, they leap and dance to their own 
songs, the naubet-khana resounding all the 
time, and passages of their sacred volumes 
being read by a priest. When they advance 
to present their offerings, they tie a cloth 
over their mouths, so as not to allow the 
breath to escape ; the ceremonial is the 
same in most respects for the Digambaras 
and Swetambaras. Half way up tbe hill 
of Sumedha Parvattam is a pond called 
Sitakund, on the bank of which is a small 
temple, with a stone ball that is called 
sitama ; all travellers as they pass, worship 
this goddess with chundanum, or red pow- 
der, and offer fruit, sweetmeats, beetle and 
areka nuts ; they then bathe in the pool, 
and thence proceed to the upper part of 
the hill, to visit the feet of the Tirthakaras. 
From Sitakund flows a spring, which forms 
a small stream that passes by the east 
side of the Jain temples ; the Digambaras 
have erected a bridge over it to their tem- 
ple. On Sumedha Parvattam grow nume- 
rous teak trees of great rize ; the thicket is 
tenanted by several kinds of animals, wild 
hogs, bears, tigers, and porcupines : but 
it is said that the beasts of prey never ap- 
pear to any travellers, the latter being pro- 
tected by the Jaina gods. The breadth of 
the hill is three gows distance ; it takes 
three days for travellers to go round the 
hill ; the pilgrims usually halt some time 
at Madhuvanam. The zemindar of this 
place lives in a mud fort at the village called 
Palagunj, three coss from Madhuvanam ; 
he is of the race of the sun, and caste of 
rajaput ; his name is Super Sinh, One of 
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his cousins, Mutta Sinh, resides at the vil- her of dhoolies to carry old people, women, 
lage of Cuttarsi, five coss east of Madhu- and children up the hill. Along with the 
vanam ; another cousin, named Prithivi travellers who ascend the lull proceed a 
Sinh, lives at the village called Jurrujah ; number of beggars, blowing their baukas, 
and another, a female cousin called, Dasa- or horns, round instruments made of brass ; 
mani Ranee, lives at a village called to these mendicants the pilgrims, when 
Navagher, southward of Madhuvanam six they perform their worship, give alms, 
coss ; she has no husband nor children, the It should have been mentioned, that at 
other three have families. Of the money the beginning of the ascent is a small 


received from the pilgrims, half goes to 
the chief at Palagunj, and the other half is 
divided equally amongst his three cousins. 

The most numerous resort of pilgrims is 
in the month of Magh, or January, at the 
full moon, when the Vasantra Yatra is 
held at Madhuvanam. Jain Sanyasis, or 
pilgrims, who come in the month of 
Asharlia, or June, remain for four months 
according to their sastras. 

The names of the twenty padamr,, or 
feet of the Jaina gods, which are placed on 
the hill of Sumedha Parvattam, are the 
following : — 

1st. Ajita Tirthakara Padam. 

‘2d. Sambhava Tirthakara Padam. 

3d. Abhinandana Tirthakara Padam. 

4th. Sumati Tirthakara Padam. 

5th. Padamaprabha Tirthakara Padam. 

6th. Supar^wa Tirthakara Padam. 

7th. Chandra Prabha Tirthakara Pa- 
dam. 

8th. Pushpadanta Tirthakara Padam. 

9th. Sitala Tirthakara* Padam. 

10th. Sreyamsa Tirthakara Padam. 

11th, Vimala Tirthakara Padam. 

12th. Ananta Tirthakara Padam. 

13th. Dharma Tirthakara Padam. 

14th. Santi Tirthakara Padam. 

15tli. Cunthu Tiithakaia Padam. 

lGth. Ara Tirthakara Padam. 

17th. Malli Tirthakara Padam. 

18th. Munisuvrata Tirthakara Padam. 

19th. Nemi Tirthakara Padam. 

20th. Parswanath Tirthakara Padam.* 

The people of this place call it Parswa- 
nath Kshetram, and give the name Sekha- 
rajaya to the hill. At the annual meeting, 
the people of the zemindars establish 
tannahs, and attend armed with swords and 
muskets. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages bring fire-wood, grass, 
milk, rice, ghee, pepper, &c., and a num- 

* The names and brief notices of these Jamas 
are given by Mr Coiebrooke, in the ninth volume 
of the Asiatic Researches fioni the Vocabulary of 
Hemachandiaand the Kaipa Sutra. — T. 


6hrine with two images, where worship is 
first paid ; and that a little way higher up 
is a Swetambara temple, dedicated to 
Kshetrapala, or the guardian of the place. 
From the 24th Jail, to the 1st Feb. I pass- 
ed my time with some Jain travellers, who 
had come from Delhi to the pilgrimage of 
Madhuvanam. They came with twenty 
camels, forty hackeries, fifteen horses, 
and fifty peons. Most of the above was 
gathered from an old pilgrim of this party 
of the Swetambara caste, who was well 
acquainted with the history of the Jain 
religion. 

Feb. 2. I had resided at Palagunj, a 
village about three coss from Madhuva- 
nam, until this date, in order to observe 
what was going forward there with more 
attention. On this day I departed, and pro- 
ceeded through the jungle of Jharkand to 
Vaidyanath, which I reached on the fourth 
day, it being about twenty coss from Mad- 
huvanam. 

Vaidyanath is also a holy place. In the 
centre of the village is the temple of Vai- 
dyanath Swami,* with a prakarum, or 
round wall to it, in the front of which is 
another temple of the goddess Parvati. 
On the top of these two temples are 
erected the sekharams, or peaks, on which 
are placed gold or gilt vases. When I 
arrived, there was performed the ceremony 
of Siva Ratri, a festival of Siva, when 
white turbans were bound over the gold 
vases of the temples. During that cere- 
mony, thousand?, of travellers bring car- 
boys, containing water from the Gunga 
river, procured at Gangautri, Hand- 

* A form of Siva, one of the twelve great Lin> 
gams. The placed is named by Hamilton (i. 160} 
and noticed as a celebrated shrine but the best 
account of it is given by Colonel Fianklin, in the 
appendix to his second part of an Inquiry into 
the site of Palibotlua. He was present at the 
festival of the S>va Rain. It is rather to be re- 
gretted that he should have so metamorphosed 
names thus, Vaidjanath is with him, Uyoonath, 
£.c. — T. 

X 2 
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war, Prayaga, Uttarobahimi, and Gangas- 
gar ; with this they make the Adishekam, 
or aspersion of the god, the Vaidyanath 
Lingam, and worship him with sandal and 
flowers, &c. Any person who brings the 
water from each of these five places, and 
presents them for three years to the god 
Vaidyanath Swami, will undoubtedly ob- 
tain his desires. It is said- that the pil- 
grims bring every year one lack of carboys, 
and present them. North of the temple of 
Vaidyanath Swami is a temple called 
Sitta Ramaswami, in which are placed 
five images, called Bharata, Satrughna, 
Kama, Lakhsmana, and Sita. On the 
north of this is the temple of the goddess 
Chandi or Kali, where sheep and goats 
are offered in sacrifice. On the south side 
of the temple of Vaidyanath Swami is 
the temple of Bhairava Lala, in which is 
an image. All the travellers, as they pass, 
exclaim, Bham Vaidyanath, or Bhaira- 
valal-ji. This last resembles a Bauddha 
image, sitting in the posture called pad- 
masanain: the statue is of the height of 
four cubits, and wears a vogapattah, or 
cloth bound across the breast. The people 
say that this image is the Khazanehi, 01 
treasurer of the god Vaidyanath Swaini ; 
on the north of the village is a large tank. 

Feb. 10. Arrived at Bhagalpur, hav- 
ing left Vaidyanath on the 7th. 

Bhagalpur is a large town, where the 
Collector and Judge reside. In the city is 
a Jain temple, in which is placed the 
Padam, or the sculptured feet of the god 
Vasupujya Tirthakara, who obtained 
moesham, or salvation, at this place. It 
is said that this temple was established 
formerly, by the king Srenika Maha Rajah, 
and in the front of that temple,* stood 


* This temple, however, is now only a small 
brick room, in a niche of which the black stone 
with the sculptured feet of Vasupujya, is erected 
on particular occasions ; at other seasons it is in 
the charge of a Brahmin, who lives in the adjoin- 
ing village. There is no connexion apparently 
between this store and the turrets, and its date 

•Joes not, therefore, effect the account given in the 


two pillars or turrets, built with choonam 
and bricks, of the height of two cocoanut- 
trees. It is said that, about four centuries 
ago, there was a merchant named Manikya 
Chund, of the Jaina sect, who dwelt at 
this city. He built four pillars of the same 
size at this place, and laid a terrace upon 
them, standing upon which every morning 
after he rose, he could see the hill of Su- 
medha Parvattam, and so visit the temples 
of that sacred place. Of the four pillars, 
two have disappeared entirely ; the other 
two are still in good condition, in the front 
of the feet of Vasupujya Tirthakara. At 
the bottom of the p.ilar, on the left hand, 
is a bil, or hole, into which it seems a 
man can pass : the Jain pilgrims, after 
worshipping the sculptured feet of Vasu- 
pujya, proceed to the mouth of that hole, 
and cast into it, cocoa-nuts, cardamoms, 
nutmegs, sweetmeats, &c. It is said that 
there are many Jain images in that ca- 
vity, and that all the ancient sages were 
accustomed formerly to go into the cavern 
to visit those images. On the east and 
north of the temple of Vasupujya are two 
tanks, and between them is a mango 
grove, where the pilgrims encamp. — 
Oriental Magazine. 


text of the period of their erection. Some pains 
have been taken by Colonel Franklin to establish 
for these tuirets an antiquity of '2,533 years (In- 
quiry, See. part i. 50) derived from the supposed 
date of 2,559 upon the slab, ana which he refers 
to the period of V udhishthir, or, what is the same 
thing, that of the Kali-Vug, of which 4.900 
years have elapsed. The whole of his translation, 
however, is very incorrect; and it contains one 
phrase which overturns the pretensions of the in- 
scription to a remote origin : tins is, ** Inhabi- 
tant of the fair city of Jayapoor,” but the fair 
city of Jaypur is not a century old, being built in 
the reign of Mohammed Shah The word “ City,** 
however, does not occur ; the term is St’han 
(place), and the district must be intended, as the 
stone does contain a prior date, in two forms, in- 
deed, one confirming the other, or Samval 1692 
(A. D. 1636), and the other Saka 1559 (A.D. 1635) ; 
the real date, therefore, of ihis very ancient re- 
cord. The tunets of Bhagalpur are delineated in 
Lord Valentia’s Travels, and in the first part of 
Colonel Franklin’s Pahbothra. — T, 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


Bengal Presidency. — General Staff. 
Commander-in-Chief of all the Forces 
in India, Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget, G.C.B., K.T. S., Col. of 28th 
Foot. 

Commanding the Station of Meerut, Major 
Gen. T. Rejnell, C.B., 71st Foot. 
Commanding the Presidency Division, 
Major Gen. 11. A. Dalzell. 

Adjutant General H.M.’s Forces in India, 
Col. Sir T. Mac Mahon, Bart. 17th Foot. 
Quarter- Master General FI. M.’s Forces 
in India, Col. Sir Samford F. Wittlng- 
hum, Knt., K.F., C.B., Half-pay. 

Light Dragoons. 

11th Regt. Stationed at Meerut- 
16th, (Lancers Queen’s) ...Cawnpore, 
Infantry. 

1 4 th, ( Buckinghamshire) . . . Meerut. 

138th, ( 1 st Staffordshire) ....Berhampore. 

44th, (East Essex) Fort William 

59th. (2d Nottinghamshire) Cawnpore. 

87th, (Prince of Wales’ ) 

own Irish) (- Ghazeepore. 

13th, (1st Somerset) In England. 

Madras Presidency, 
Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Sir Alex. 
Campbell, Bart. K.B.C., Col. of 8;h 
Foot. 

Commanding Centre Division, MajorGen. 

Robert Sewell, 89th Foot, Arcot. 

In England, Major Gen. Sir Theoph. 

Pritzler, K.C.B., 13th Dragoons. 

On Field Service, Col. Geo. Molle, Kith 
Foot, Camp. 

Commanding Bangalore, Col. Thomas 
Hankie, 13th Lt. Dragoons. 
Commanding Wallajahbad, Col. (has. 

Bruce, C.B., 69th Foot. 

Commanding Trichinopoly, Col. Xei! 

Mackeller, C.B., 1st. or Royal Regt. 
Commanding Malabar and Canara, Lieut. 
Col. Edw. Miles, C.B., K. F, S., 89th 
Regt. 

Deputy Adjutant General H. M.’s Forces 
in India, Lieut. Col. Robt. Torrens, 
38th Foot. 

Deputy Quarter- Master Gen. H. M \ 
Foiees in India, Lieut. Col. Stanhope, 
Half-pay, .10th Foot. Europe. 


Light Dragoons. 

1 3 th Regt. Stationed at Bangalore. 

Infantry. 

2d Bat. (1st. or Royal 

Regt.) I Tnclnnopoiy. 

:30th, (Cambridgeshire) Secundrabad. 

41st, Fort St. George. 

46th, (South Devonshiie) ..Bellary. 

54th, (West Norfolk).. Bangalore. 

69th, (South Lincolnshire) Wallajahbad. 

89th, Cannanore. 

48th ’ | NewSouth- Wales. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Commauder-in- Chief, Lieut. Gen. the 
Honble. Sir Chas. Colville, G.C.B., 
K.T.S , Flalf-pay, 94th Foot. 

Commanding Poonah Di\ision of Army, 
Major Gen Sir Lionel Smith, K.C. B. , 
GJth Foot. 

Commanding Northern Division Guzerat 
and Inspector of Cavalry, Col. Jas. 
Chas. Ilolbiac, 4th Lt. Dragoons. 

Commanding Poonah Brigade, Col. Wil- 
loughby Cotton, Aide-de-Camp to H. 
M., and 47 tb Foot. 

Major of Brigade to King’s Troop?, 
Capt. G. Moore, 65th Foot. 

Light Dragoons. 

4th Regt. Stationed at Kaira. 


( Queen’s own) Guzerat. 

Infantry. 

20th, (East Devonshire).. Bombay. 
47th, ( Lancashire) Poonah. 


67th, ( Southamptonshi rc) Camp , Sholaporc. 
Island of Ceylon. 

Commanding the Forces, Major Gen. Sir 
Jas. Campbell, K.C.B., Half-pay, 
94th Foot, Lieutenant Governor. 
Forces. 

Detachment of Royal Engineers. 
Detachment of Royal Artillery, com- 
manded by Col. Watson, C. B. 

Infantry . 

Lieut. Cols, commanding. 
Yor k,°N.lLj } Lieut-Col. Ale*. Milne. 


45th (Nott-s.) ...Lieut. Col. L. Grcenwell. 
hod . Lieut. Col, (.‘has. Cother. 
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TRANSMISSION OF INDIA LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sie : It would be well if the Post- 
office department at Calcutta would 
pay some attention to the selection of 
ships which convey their letters to 
Europe, for they are frequently sent 
on ships that touch at different ports, 
and consequently the receipt of them 
is considerably delayed. Take, for 
instance, the Hastings (and it would be 
easy to particularize many others), 
which left Bengal on the 2oth May, 
and, as avowed by the Calcutta papers, 
“ to complete her lading at Madras j” 
from whence she sailed about the 


middle of July, making a delay of 
above seven weeks, in which time 
many ships left Bengal, and of course 
brought letters of a much later date. 
I am aware that persons resident in 
Calcutta may (if they are inclined to 
take the trouble), select their ships, 
though thisarrangementisgenerally left 
to the Post-office : those who live far 
up the country have no such opportu- 
nity', and to them the evil is of great 
magnitude. 

I am. Sir, See. See. 

Jan. 1824. B. 


TRADE OF COCHIN-CHINA. 


Government Notification. 
Calcutta , Political Department, July 4, 1823. 

The public are hereby informed, that the 
Government of Cochin China has officially 
communicated to the Agent of the Gover- 
nor General, lately deputed to that 
country, its consent to the admission of all 
British vessels into the ports of Sai-gun, 
Han or Turan, Faifo, and Hue, on the 
terms specified in the annexed translation 
of an official copy of the Cochin- Chinese 
Tariff and Regulations of Trade deliver- 
ed to the Governor General’s Agent. 

Translation of the Cochin-Chinese Tariff. 

These are the Regulations of Com- 
merce for all nations trading to the king- 
dom of Cochin-China. 

For Hue. 

Vessels of Canton, Chu-chao,* Nam- 
hong,* Wai-Chao,* Suheng* To -Rein, 
Chi-Kang, and the ships of the Eu- 
ropean nations pay as follow : 

Vessels measuring from fourteen to 
twenty-five cubits in the beam, pay eighty- 
f our kwans per cubit* V essels measuring 
from eleven to thirteen cubits, fifty-four 
kwans; from nine to ten cubits, forty- 
two kwans, and from seven to eight 
cubits twenty kwans a cubif. 


* Pi ounces of Canton, 


For Saignn . 

Vessels of Canton, Chu-Chao, Nam- 
hong, Wai-Chao, Su-heng, To- Rein, Clii- 
Kong (Tehe-Kian), and the ships of 
European nations, pay as follow : 

Vessels measuring from fourteen to 
twenty- five cubits, pay one hundred and 
forty kwans per cubit; from eleven to 
thirteen cubits ninety kwans ; from nine 
to ten cubits seventy kwans, and from 
seven to eight cubits thirty-five kwans a 
cubit. 

For the Port of Han. 

Vessels of Canton, Chu-Chao, Nam- 
hong, Wai Chao, Su-heng, To- Rein, Chi- 
Kong, (Tehe-Kian) and the ships of 
European nations pay as follow : 

Vessels measuring from fourteen to 
twenty-five cubits in the beam pay one 
hundred and twelve kwans a cubit ; from 
eleven to thirteen cubits, seventy-two 
kwans ; from nine to ten cubits, fifty-six 
kwans, and from seven to eight cubits, 
twenty-eight kwans. 

Export Duties. 

Cardamums, pepper, cinnamon, ivory, 
rhinoceros’ horns, esculent bird’s nests, 
Sapan Wood, Ebony and Rose Wood, pay 
a duty on every 100 kw'ans of five 
kwans. 

Wood for coffins or ship -building, pay 
a duty of ten per cent. 
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In passing the duties, Spanish dollars 
are received at the rate of one kwan five 
mas, and the silver currency of Cochin- 
China at the rate of two kwans and eight 
mas for each ingot. Payment of the 
duties may be made in silver, or in the 
zinc currency of the country, or partly in 
each, at the option of the merchant- 

Contraband Articles. 

The exportation of the wood called 
Tet-lan (a fancy wood), and the wood 
Nam (a perfumed wood, used by the rich 
in making coffins) is prohibited. 

The exportation of the gold and silver 
ingots of the country is also prohibited, 
as also of the seed called suk, rice, salt, 
copper, zinc coin, agila wood. The carry- 
ing off men and women from the country 
is also prohibited. 

Ships or vessels paying the duties at one 
of the ports enumerated, are exempted 
during that voyage from the payment of 
duties at any other, with the exception 
of export duties. This applies if they 
should stay a year on the coast of Cochin- 
China ; provided that, during that time, 
they should not visit any other foreign 
country. 

(The seal of the First Minister.) 

A true copy of a translation through the 
Malay. 

(Signed) J. Ckawfurs. 

N.B. A Cochin- Chinese cubit, used in 
measuring the ships and -vessels for the 
tonnage duty, is equal to sixteen inches 
English. 

By command of the Governor General 
in Council. 

Geo. SwiNiON, Sec. to Govt. 

[ Cal . Govt. liaz. 

Letter to the Editor of the Bengal 
Hurkaru. 

Sir -Having observed a notification in 
the Government Gazette, which stated the 
amount of the duties payable on the 
Cochin- Chinese vessels visiting certain 
ports of China little known to Europeans, 
I have the pleasure of forwarding to you 
the following account of some of them, as 
desirable to convince the merchants of 
this city of the great advantages which 
might accrue to them from properly prose- 
cuting the trade from hence to that in- 
teresting country', the Government of 
which is so fast rising into respectability, 


and the character of the people of which is 
eo high above that of any other people of 
Eastern Asia, as regards punctuality 
principle, and honour in their commercial 
dealings. From the subjoined account, 
it will be found that a most extensive trade 
may be carried on, extending itself to the 
least known provinces of the Chinese 
empire in the first place, and eventually to 
Japan, without at all interfering with the 
trade at present carried on with Canton. 
Besides this, the internal traffic by the way 
of Yu-nan, through Kai-chao, the capital, 
of Tonquin, and which is conducted with 
Lao, and many other countries of the in- 
terior, including, no doubt, part of Chinese 
Tartary, would be very considerable. It 
is much to be regretted that no adventure 
was made during the time that the gentle- 
man who was at the head of the mission 
to that country was here, as he was parti- 
cularly well qualified to give information 
on this subject, which he did in numerous 
instances, and which he was at all times 
very willing to do. 

The places which I find named in the 
Government Gazette are the following, 
and some of them rank among the most 
extensive ports of commerce in the Chinese 
empire : Canton, Chu-chao, Nam-hong, 
Kiang-nan, Wai-chao, Su-heng, Fo-kein, 
and Chi-kiang. 

The trade with Canton is so well under- 
stood by the generality of people trading 
from this port, that it would be more than 
superfluous for me to say any thing of it; 
but this I may remark, that no one has 
had better opportunities than myself of 
obtaining all the information that could be 
obtained upon the subject. I shall there- 
fore proceed to give you some account of 
the two principal places with which trade 
may be conducted : these are Fo-kien 
and Kiang-nan. 

Kiang-nan is considered as the second 
province of the Chinese empire, yielding 
to none in fertility, commerce and riches. 
Nankin, which is the capital of it, is well 
known as having once been the capital of 
the empire, until the court was removed to 
Pekin. This province contains ninety 
cities of the second and third classes, and 
fourteen of the first, which are very popu- 
lous, and are almost all of them lamed for 
some branch of trade or other. The river 
Yang-tse-kiang runs through the province, 
and connects itself by means of canals 
with almost the whole of these. In one 
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town alone, the name of which I do not 
remember, there are upwards of 300,000 
weavers of cotton cloths, in which branch 
of trade the women are the principal 
labourers. Every article manufactured in 
this province bears a much higher value 
than that which is the produce of others. 
The principal trade of this place consists 
of silk-stuffs, lacker-ware, ink and paper, 
and the last of these, with medicines, forms 
the principal part of the exports to Cochin- 
China. Salt is found on the sea-coasts, 
and the marble which is sometimes sent to 
the Malayan countries, is almost all the 
produce of this province. The natives of it 
too, are remarkably quick, and acquire the 
sciences with much facility, which oc- 
casions so many of them to be raised to 
places of rank and dignity. Sou-tcheou 
is the second city of the province, and Du 
Halde states, that the largest barks may 
sail from it to the sea, through canals and 
branches of rivers, in two days. This is 
reckoned the most delightful city in China, 
and has given rise to a Chinese proverb, 
that “ above is th ' celestial paradise, but the 
paradise of this world is SuU-tckeou 
This place is famed for its brocades and 
embroideries. 

The province of Fo-kein is distinguish- 
ed for the spirit and enterprizing industry 
of its inhabitants. This is sufficiently 
evinced by the number of them who emi- 
grate to our settlements to the eastward, 
where their numbers far exceed those of 
the natives of any other Chinese province, 
and where they are always classed amongst 
the most valuable portion of the Chinese 
population. In Singapore their number* 
is very considerable, as it is also at Penang 
and Malacca. The province of Fc-kein 
is not very extensive, hut it is thought to 
be one of the most prosperous in the 
empire. It produces musk, black tea, iron, 
tin, quicksilver, and precious stones ; and 
its manufactures consist of a quantity of 
black tea, the produce of the province. 
Dependent upon Fo-kein is E-mni, an 
anchoring place sufficiently extensive to 
contain 1000 ships. It was frequented by 
European ships at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century ; but at present it is 
closed against them, and Canton is the 
only port open for their trade. 

Another place mentioned in the Govern- 


ment notification is Chi-kiang, which is 
situated between Fo-kien and Kiang-nan, 
and in the province of which is produced 
a greater quantity of raw silk than any 
where else in China. This they manufac- 
ture into beautiful brocades, embroidered 
with gold and silver, of which a great 
quantity is sent to the Philippine Islands, 
to Japan, and even to Europe. Under 
this province is the port called by Euro- 
peans Liampo, but by the Chinese', Ning- 
Po. A short distance from this place is 
an island called Cbeo-chou, on which the 
English first landed when they came to 
China. Trade i*» conducted with Japan, 
where silks are exchanged for copper, gold f 
and silver, to obtain which the merchants 
from Batavia used to come every year to 
this port. 

Having referred to the province of Yu- 
nan, and the trade with the interior con- 
ducted tnrough it, perhaps the following 
short account of it may not be uninterest- 
ing. This is bounded on the west by Ava 
and Pegu, on the south by I ao and Ton- 
quin, on the east by Kwang-sai, and on 
the north by Se-tchuen. The province 
itself is reckoned one of the most fertile in 
the empire, and its inhabitants are brave, 
robust, affable, and fond of the sciences; 
its rivers are broad and navigable, and the 
principal part of the tutenague of com- 
mcrce is produced in it. “ Its commerce,** 
says an old author, i( is immense, and its 
rjehesare said to be inexhaustible.” 

The facilities for opening a trade with 
countries such as these are now in our 
power. The junks come from them all to 
Cochin China, and after having disposed 
of cargoes, are generally obliged to take 
home with them the silver coin of the 
country, for want of other returns. Our 
ships could provide them with articles for 
return cargoes, and they would furnish us 
in return with all the rich produce of 
China, at rates considerably less than those 
at which they could be procured in China, 
because they w ould be free from all the 
duties imposed upon our vessels in the 
ports of that country. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Traveller. 


Calcutta, Aug. 6, 1823. 
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Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence 
in New Zealand. By Richard A. 
Cruise, Esq., Captain in the 84th 
Regiment of Foot. London: 1823. 
There are various considerations 
which render the savage inhabi- 
tants of New Zealand peculiarly in- 
teresting to Englishmen. In the first 
place, they seem to claim a sect of 
national relationship, from the c rj.,: ;- 
stance of being our antipodes ; and 
secondly, their manly and entcrprizing 
character, and many of their other 
customs remind us strongly of our 
own progenitors, the ancient Britons. 
Moreover, the climate and soil of the 
islands they inhabit are admirably- 
adapted for the grow tli of those use- 
ful fruits and vegetables which, from 
custom, we are almost disposed to 
regard as indigenous in our native 
country. The New Zealanders have 
also claims as promising commercial 
advantages. Uncivilized as they have 
hitherto been and still continue, their 
capabilities of furnishing supplies to our 
southern whalers have long been duly- 
appreciated ; and the time may shortly 
arrive, when several of the peculiar 
productions of these distant islands 
may become essential to our naval 
rank. We may also add, that the 
islands are of considerable size, and 
that their vicinity to the British set- 
tlements in Australasia may be pro- 
ductive of the first advantages when 
civilization has extended her sway. 

Until within the last few- years, 
little has been said or written by any 
individual on the subject of New Zea- 
land, if we except the journals of our 
celebrated navigator Captain Cook, 
although, as we have already observ- 
ed, these islands are continually visited 
by whalers. The massacre of the crew 
of the Boyd, and the destruction of 
the vessel in March 1809, is the most 
noted, and almost the only- incident 
which for many years materially excit- 
Asialic Journ. — No. 98. 


ed the attention of our countrymen. 
This, however, is bv no means an in- 
sulated case of New Zealand treachery 
and vindictiveness towards their Euro- 
pean visitors. The crews of other 
vessels have deeply rued the hostility 
of these islanders. The provocation 
in the instance of the Boyd was venial; 
but it would be well for the characters 
of other seamen, both French and 
English, if it could be salifactorily 
established that the vengeance which 
fell unon them may not be strictly- 
regarded as a ju>t retribution for their 
wanton and unprovoked attacks upon 
the unoffending natives. 

To return, however, from this di- 
gression, our attention is again direct- 
ed, in a pointed and most interesting 
manner, towards this savage and hea- 
then race. Their cause has been 
lately espoused by- many of our phi- 
lanthropic countrymen ; and they have 
been visited, on various occasions, for 
the sole but noble object of introduc- 
ing amongst them the paramount 
blessings of civilization and Christia- 
nity. The Rev. S. Marsden, of Port 
Jackson, has made extensive tours 
into the interior of one of the islands, 
and has established missionary settle- 
ments on several favourable spots on 
the sea-coast ; and notwithstanding 
the privations and vexatious treatment 
that must necessarily attend a resi- 
dence amongst such people, indivi- 
duals have been found who have 
actually pursued, for several years, a 
steady course of Christian instruction, 
agricultural improvement, and general 
introduction and encouragement of 
useful arts. 

The journals of these settlers, and 
several also from the pen of Mr. Mars- 
den himself, have been published in 
the later reports of the Church Mis- 
sionaiy Society ; and it is very gratify- 
ing to observe bow- well the informa- 
tion they contain is substantiated by 

Voi.. XVII. V 
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the writer of the interesting little 
work which is now before us. 

This work is the production of an 
officer in one of the military corps on 
board the Dromedary. The Drome- 
dary was a King’s ship. The principal 
object of the voyage was the convey- 
ance of convicts to our settlements in 
New South Wales; after accomplish- 
ing which, its instructions were to 
proceed to New Zealand on a sort of 
experimental voyage for the benefit of 
the British navy. “ Captain Cook had 
mentioned in his voyages, that ho 
thought the timber he had seen in 
New Zealand, if light enough, w ould 
make the finest masts for ships in the 
world and this opinion had been 
strongly supported by subsequent 
navigators. The Dromedary, there- 
fore, was directed by Government to 
make proper experiment, and to re- 
turn with an ample cargo of cowry- 
trees, as a substitute for a descrip- 
tion of timber which is daily be- 
coming more scarce and valuable in 
this country. 

Our chief object in the present arti- 
cle is to furnish a sketch of the nature 
of the island, the character of the 
inhabitants, and their prospects of 
improvement ; we shall not dwell, 
therefore, upon the various negotia- 
tions that were entered into with the 
natives for the supply of this timber ; 
but shall simply state that, after many 
vexatious and tantalizing delays and 
promises, the object of the voyage 
was ultimately accomplished in a very 
satisfactory and ample manner. 

The journal we are now reviewing 
was undertaken by our officer for an 
object which cannot be too much 
applauded ; “ to assist in leading to 
the adoption of proper measures for 
extending the blessings of ci\ ilisation 
to a people eminently gifted with eve -y 
natural endowment, and inhabiting 
one of the finest islands in the South 
Seas.” That we also may assist in 
forwarding the same views, we shall 
endeavour to furni.-h, from the several 
accounts to which v.e have above al- 


luded, a general, though cursory, view 
of the nature of the soil and climate, 
the productions of the country, the 
character of the natives, the various 
circumstances which favour or retard 
their advancement, the progress al- 
ready made, and that which may be 
reasonably looked for. 

The soil and climate are such, per- 
haps, as are most to be desired. They 
do not encourage sloth by spontaneous 
luxuriance, but abundantly reward the 
labours of the husbandman. In all 
countries, however fertile, nature has 
left much for human industry. In 
this she has not lavished her fruitsj 
hut has abundantly furnished the 
means of producing them. The wants 
of savages are few, and are chiefly 
supplied in New Zealand by a slight 
cultivation of the sweet and common 
potatoe. The soil, however, is ad- 
mirably adapted for the cultivation of 
European vegetables, and is capable 
of producing two crops in the course 
of the year. The mildness of the cli- 
mate may be estimated from the cir- 
cumstance that the trees retain their 
verdure in the depth of winter. The 
cowry tree has been already noticed as 
a natural production of the country, 
peculiarly valuable as an article of 
external commerce. There is, like- 
wise, another plant, the pharmiuni 
tena.r, a species of hemp, which com- 
bines in a remarkable degree the pro- 
perties of hemp and flax. In common 
with the numerous islands of the 
Southern and Pacific Oceans, there 
is scarcely any variety of quadrupeds ; 
dog-, and rats are the only indigenous 
animals belonging i o this class; pigs, 
however, v ere introduced some years 
ago, and their breed has been much 
encouraged by the natives, as an arti- 
cle of traffic with the whalers and 
other ve-sels that may chance to 
visit them. We conclude this part of 
our subject with the expression of a 
v is! i tout the natUi al history of these 
i .lands nun shortly he investigated by 
some individual sufficiently acquainted 
w ich this useful and icterening science. 
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In the scale of civilization it must 
certainly be admitted, that the inhabi- 
tants of New Zq? 1 ud are several de- 
grees superior to the Aborigines of 
New Holland; but, as compared with 
the Polynesians, they are doubtless in 
a savage state ; to say nothing of their 
horrid but inveterate propensity to 
cannibalism, their passion for war and 
their mode of conducting it, the in- 
human treatment of their women, the 
filthiness of their habits, and their 
disregard for clothing are indisputable 
traits of barbarism. In common, also, 
with other savages, they are strongly 
addicted to thieving, and are con- 
tinually giving vent to the wildest 
excesses of passion. The indiscrimi- 
nate use which is made by them of 
every species of animal in the way of 
food is ludicrous as well as disgusting. 
Dogs are considered a great delicacy : 
and the visit of the Dromedary has 
furnished us with two other incidents 
which are worthy of being recorded. 
A cat , which had probably escaped 
from some European vessel, was 
offered on one occasion to the author 
and several of his companions, as a 
valuable present, and a good deal of 
surprise was manifested at their not 
eating it. In regard to the second 
anecdote, we must first observe, that 
rats are also considered a proper arti- 
cle of food; but the New Zealand 
rat being much smaller than that of 
Europe, “ a chief expressed a wish 
for an importation of some from Eng- 
land to improve the breed, and there- 
by give him a more bountiful meal.” 

We shall here present our readers 
with several extracts from the volume 
before us, explanatory of the barba- 
rous habits and superstitious obser- 
vances of the New Zealanders ; 

As we were preparing to return to the 
ship, we were drawn to that part of the 
beach where the prisoners were, by the 
most doleful cries and lamentations. Here 
was the interesting young slave in a situa- 
tion that ought to have softened the heart 
of the most unfeeling. 

The man who had slain her father, hav- 
ing cut off his head, and preserved it by a 


process peculiar to these islanders, took it 
out of a basket where it had hitherto been 
concealed, and threw it into the lap of the 
unhappy daughter. At once she seized it 
with a degree of frenzy not to be described, 
pressed it-, inanimate nose to her own, and 
held it in this position until her tear.-, ran 
over every part of it. She then laid it 
down, and with a bit of sharp shell dis- 
figured her person in so shocking a man- 
ner, that, in a few minutes, not a vestige 
of her former beauty remained. She first 
began by cutting her arms, then her breasts, 
and latterly her face. Every incision was 
so deep as to cau-»e a gush of blood ; but 
she seemed quite insensible to pain, and 
performed the operation with heroic reso- 
lution. 

lie, whose cruelty had earned this 
frightful exhibition, was evidently amazed 
at the horror with which we view edit ; and 
laying hold of the head by the hair, which 
was long and black, ollercd to sell it to us 
for an axe, turned it in various ways to 
shew it o;F to the best advantage, and 
when no purchaser was to be found, re- 
placed it in the basket from whence he had 
taken it. The features were as perfect as 
when in life, and though the diughter was 
quite grown up, the head of her father ap- 
pealed to be that of a youthful and hand- 
some man. 

A few yards from this scene of distress 
was a prisoner whom the lot of partition 
had separated from his captive family, 
lie pressed the nose of an infant child to 
his own, while his wives, who sat around 
and joined in his lamentat.ons, performed 
with a shell the same operation upon their 
persons, which have just been described in 
the ca*e of the young female. The slaves 
are condemned by their masters to hard 
labour; they are fed like the rest of the 
family, not having, of course, the privi- 
lege of eating with those that are free; 
and they hold their lives upon a most pre- 
carious tenure.* When a member of the 
ciiiers family dies, a certain number of the 
slaves, proportioned to the rank of the per- 
son, are sacrificed to appease the spirit of 
the deceased. A woman was pointed out 
to us who had been twice selected for exe- 
cution ; but, having obtained private in- 
formation of the doom that awaited her, 
by concealing herself in the woods until 
the funeral ceremonies were over, she had 
hitherto escaped. 

We could readily extract from the 

* At the time that Perchico’s son died in New 
South Wales, there were two or three Cookee 
boys, or inferior New Z.’almdets, at Mr. Mats- 
den’s esfib ishment, a-td .t le^uired the interpo- 
sition of hi* authority, distant as the parties 
weie trorn their own country, to prevent their 
being sacrificed by the friends of the deceased 
youne chief, to appease his departed spmt, 
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journals of the missionaries, a variety 
of statements equally horrid with the 
above, if a succession of such pictures 
were either necessary or desirable. 

Many of their superstitious customs 
are very similar to those of the Hin- 
doos. Infanticide is very common. 
It is customary also for widows to 
hang themselves on the death of 
their husbands, and the places where 
such sacrifices occur, are marked as 
sacred by the natives. Traits of re- 
semblance will also be recognized in 
some of the observances mentioned in 
the folio wing extract. 

The belief in the rc-appcarancc of the 
dead is universal among the New Zea- 
landers ; they fancy they hear their deceased 
relatives speaking to them when the wind 
is high. Whenever they pass the place 
where a man has been murdered, it is 
customary for each person to throw a stone 
upon it ; and the same practice is observed 
by all those who visit a cavern at the North 
Cape, through which the spirits of the de- 
parted men are supposed to pas? on their 
way to a future world. 

In alluding to their superstitions, it may 
not be irrelevant to observe, that they as- 
cribe the most fatal consequences to the 
act of eating in their houses. 

A daughter of King George (a New 
Zealand chief) being very ill, food was oc- 
casionally carried to her from the ship; 
and her parent-, were urged, on no account, 
to permit her to expose herself to the open 
air ; but the injunction could not be com- 
plied with ; and, in the most inclement 
weather, she was obliged to abandon her 
hut whenever she had occasion to eat. 

Consequences no less calamitous are 
supposed to await those who enter a house 
where any article of animal food is sus- 
pended over their heads. A dead pigeon, 
or a piece of pork hung from the roof, was 
a better protection from molestation than a 
sentinel ; and latterly, this practice has 
been followed by our people, who lived on 
shore, with great success, w henever they 
wished to be free from the intrusion of the 
natives. 

Though all their superstitions were in- 
violably respected by themselves when on 
shore, the moment a New Zealander came 
on board, he considered himself absolved 
from them, and at once conformed to our 
manners and customs. 

Another of their superstitious cus- 
toms, and one which is constantly and 
universally observed, is styled tab - 
booing y which is, making persons and 


things sacred, so as to render it cnmi 
nal for others to approach them. This 
power is exercised by the chiefs, and 
frequently for commendable purposes. 
The ground in cultivation is tabbooed 
during the sowing season, as also the 
persons employed in cultivating it. The 
public stores of provisions are likewise 
tabbooed. Whatever articles the chiefs 
are anxious to appropriate to their 
own use are carefully tabbooed. The 
ceremony is very simple, and very 
various ; the most usual mode is for 
the chief to pull a thread from his mat 
and tie it round the object, remarking 
at the same time that he has “ tab- 
booed it.*’ So general is the custom, 
that it is frequently employed for very 
absurd purposes : the following is an 
instance : 

When we were getting into our boat, 
we met Shungie’s mother on a lonely part 
of the beach; she was very old, and her 
hair was perfectly white. In consequence 
of the departure of her son, she was tab- 
booed ; and as, among other restrictions of 
this superstition, the persons under its in- 
fluence are forbidden to touch food with 
their hands, a woman sat beside her with a 
basket of potatoes, and put them into her 
mouth as she required them. 

We extract the following passage 
from one of the journals of the Rev. 
S. Marsden, as being descriptive of 
some of their peculiar and horrid cus- 
toms in their warlike expeditions. 

When a chief is killed in a regular bat- 
tle, the victims cry aloud, as soon as he 
falls, “ Throw us the man, 1 * if he falls 
within the lines of his own party. If the 
party, w'hosc chief is dead, are intimidated, 
they immediately comply with the com- 
mand. As soon as the victim is received, 
his head is immediately cut off ; and a 
proclamation issued for all the chiefs to 
attend who belong to the victorious party, 
to assist in performing the accustomed re- 
ligious ceremony, in order to ascertain, by 
augury, whether their God will prosper 
them in the present battle. If the priest, 
after the performance of the ceremony, 
says, that their God is propitious, they are 
inspired with fresh courage to attack the 
enemy ; but if the priest returns answer, 
that their God will not be propitious, they 
quit the field of battle with sullen silence. 
The head already in possession, is preserved 
for the chief, on whose account the war 
was undertaken, as a satisfaction for the 
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injury which he, or some one of his tribe 
had received from the enemy. 

When the war is over, and the head pro- 
perly cured, it is sent round to all the 
chief’s friends, as a gratification to them, 
and to shew them that justice had been ob- 
tained from the offending party. 

With respect to the body of the chief, it 
is cut up into small portions, and dressed 
for those who were in the battle, under the 
immediate direction of the chief who re- 
tains the head ; and if he wishes to gratify 
any of liis friends who are not piesent, 
small portions are reserved for them, on the 
receipt of which, they give thanks to their 
God for the victory obtained over the 
enemy. If the flesh should be so putrid, 
from the length of time before it is re- 
ceived, that it cannot be eaten, a substitute 
is eaten instead. 

They not only eat the flesh of the chiefs, 
but are wont to take their bones and dis- 
tribute them among their friends, who 
make whistles of some of them and fish- 
hooks of others. These they value and 
preserve with care, as memorials of the 
death of their enemies. 

It is also customary with them, for a 
man, when he kills another in battle, to 
taste the blood of the soldier. He ima- 
gines that he shall then be safe from the 
wrath of the God of him that is fallen ; 
believing that from the moment he tastes 
the blood of the man whom he has killed, 
the dead man becomes a part of himself, 
and places him under the protection of the 
Atua, or God of the departed spirit. 

Mr. Kendall informed me, that, on one 
occasion, Shungie ate the left eye of a great 
chief whom he killed in battle at Shu- 
keangha. The New Zealanders believe 
that the left eye, some time after death, 
ascends to the heavens and becomes a star 
in the firmament. Shungie ate the chief s 
eye from revenge, and under the idea of 
increasing his own future glory and bright- 
ness, when his own left eye should become 
a star. 

****** 

It is gratifying to the vanquished, to 
know that the heads of their chiefs are pre- 
served by the enemy ; for when the con- 
queror wishes to make peace, he takes the 
heads of the chiefs along with him, and 
exhibits them to their tribe. If the tribe 
are desirous of putting an end to the con- 
test, they cry aloud at the sight of the heads 
of tiieir chiefs, and all hostilities terminate. 
This is the signal that the conqueror will 
grant them any terms w hich they may re- 
quire. But if the tribe are determined to 
renew the contest and risk the issue of 
another battle, they do not cry. 

We shall now furnish, from Captain 
Cruise’s journal, a few specimens of 
their more peaceful customs : 


Before the ship was brought to she was 
surrounded with canoes, full of the friends 
and relations of the chiefs we had on 
board. To salute them, as well as to 
exhibit the riches they had acquired by 
tbeir visit to Port Jackson, our New Zea- 
landers began firing their muskets without 
intermission, and, indeed, so prodigal were 
they of their powder, that one might pre- 
sume little of it would remain after landing 
for the destructive purposes for w'hieh they 
had gone so far to procure it. When 
their fathers, brothers, &c. were admitted 
into the ship, the scene exceeded descrip- 
tion ; the muskets were all laid aside, and 
every appearance of joy vanished. It is 
customary with these extraordinary people 
to go through the same ceremony upon 
meeting as upon taking leave of their 
friends. They join their noses together, 
and remain in this position for at least 
half an hour; during which time, they 
sob and howl in the most doleful manner. 
If there be many friends gathered around 
the person who has returned, the nearest 
relation takes possession of his nose, while 
the others hang upon his arms, shoulders, 
and legs, and keep perfect time with the 
chief mourner (if he may be so called) in 
the various expressions of his lamentations. 
This ended, they resume their wonted 
cheerfulness, and enter into a detail of all 
that has happened during their separation. 

The practice of joining noses ap- 
pears to be an ordinary and very com- 
mon mode of salutation. The follow- 
ing ludicrous incident is extracted 
from a journal by the Rev. S. Marsden. 

After this business was settled, a chief 
came to salute me with his bloody nose, 
having got part of the skin knocked off in 
the battle. I laughed at him for present- 
ing his bloody nose forme to rub with 
mine, and pointed to the wound which he 
had received. He smiled, and said it w as 
New Zealaud fashion. 

Uncivilized as the New Zealanders 
certainly are, there are certain occu- 
pations, both of a public and private 
nature, to which their necessities urge 
them, which, if properly encouraged, 
may prove an excellent ground-work 
for settled habits. We have already 
observed that the soil does not spon- 
taneously supply the food which is 
requisite for their subsistence. They 
are compelled, therefore, to grow po- 
tatoes. But this is not all ; they find 
it equally necessary to provide suffi- 
cient stores for the unproductive sea- 
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sons. The following description of 
one of their public store-houses is 
worthy of attention : 

The most remarkable among them 
[huts] was the public store-house, or repo- 
sitory of the general stock of komeras, or 
sweet potatoes, which stood in the centre 
of the village : several posts driven into 
the ground and floored over with pieces of 
timber fastened close together, formed a 
stage about four feet high, upon which the 
building was erected. The sides and roof 
were of reeds so compactly an anged as to 
be impervious to rain ; a sliding door-way 
scarcely large enough for a man to creep 
through, was the only aperture, beyond 
which the roof projected so far as to form 
akind of verandah, which Was ornamented 
with pieces of plank painted red and carved 
in various grotesque and indecent figures. 
The carving is a work of much labour and 
ingenuity; and artists competent to its 
execution are rare. Wevere pointed out 
to us the man who was then employed in 
completing the decorations of his store- 
house, and told us, that he had brought 
him from the river Thames (a distance of 
two hundred miles from the Wy caddy) 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Marsden on approaching the 
coast of New Zealand, on his second 
visit to the islands, makes mention of 
about forty canoes employed in catch- 
ing sword-fish intended for winter 
stores. He also observed stages erected 
on the shore for the purpose of dry- 
ing the fish. The canoes dared not 
approach the European vessel in con- 
sequence of being tabbooe.l. 

We have noticed above that pigs 
were introduced into the islands some 
years ago, and we cannot but regard 
it as one step towards civilization, 
that the natives have shewn themselves 
so anxious to increase their number. 
As pork is not a favourite meat with 
the New Zealander, it is chiefly as an 
article of traffic that they encourage 
the breed of this valuable animal. 

Many of the fruits and vegetables 
introduced by Captain Cook are not 
only still iu existence, but have been 
increased by cultivation. So far, also, 
are the natives from despising the 
charitable endeavours of Europeans to 
render them services of this simple 
but truly valuable kind, that they care- 


fully tabboo the spots in which seeds 
or plants may be deposited by them. 

But it is time for us to speak of the 
more direct and active measures that 
have been made of late years by those 
who have taken a lively interest in 
the temporal and eternal interest of 
these distant islanders. 

We have already mentioned the 
visits of the Ilev. S. Marsden, and 
have cursorily spoken of several indi- 
viduals who have nobly abandoned the 
comforts and society of civilized life 
that they may be a means of extend- 
ing similar blessings to this uncivilized 
race; wc shall now proceed, there- 
fore, to give a brief but general view 
of the measures they have been uni- 
formly pursuing, and endeavour to 
estimate the success which has attend- 
ed them. 

It being evident that the best mode 
of instructing the natives in agricul- 
ture would be, that the missionaries 
and their European assistants, should 
become agriculturists themselves, a 
bargain was made with Shuugie, a New 
Zealand chief, by which about thirteen 
thousand acres of land were purchased 
for forty-eight axes. Two stations 
were also selected where farms were 
established, and almost every variety 
of the most useful vegetables of Eu- 
rope extensively cultivated. From 
one of these, the most hopeful ac- 
counts were received in the year 1821. 
Mr. Francis Hall writes ofhimself and 
Mr. Kemp at Kiddeekiddee : 

We have in our garden European fruit- 
trees and vegetables of many kinds. We 
have cut asparagus as thick as my finger. 
There are peach trees five feet high. We 
have upwards of three acres of as fine 
wheat as ever grew, and an acre and half 
ot barley ; which will be enough for our 
family for the coming year, if we are per- 
mitted to reap. 

Mr. Butler writes also from the 
same settlement, respecting the estab- 
lishment under his own immediate 
care : 

I have seven acres of wheat and six of 
barley and oats, growing at this time, all 
looking remarkable well. I sowed all the 
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grain with my own hands, anil hail no 
assistance to work my land hut my na- 
tives. Our garden is full of a variety of 
vegetables, with many young i'l nit-trees, 
and an excellent bed of hops, confivning 
fourteen hills. Vfc have also cue hun- 
dred and fifty-eight rods of seven feet 
pale-fencing standing tound our paddock, 
garden, house, and yard, made almost 
entirely by natives, with the assistance of 
myself and my son; also a new pntatoe- 
house, SO feet by 10; a fowl-house, SI 
feet by 10; a goat-house, 8 feet by' 10; 
a house for the working natives to live in, 
and a school for them, ST feet by 10; the 
natives’ house not yet finished. 

Mr. W. Hail writes from the other 
settlement : 

I have a sufficient quantity of wheat 
growing to serve my house and family the 
year round if nothing happens ; besides 
several patches in clilleient paits of the 
suriounding country, among the natives. 

This, however, is not all ; one of 
the natives was early instructed in tiie 
art of brick-making, and shortly be- 
came so very expert in the business, 
that, with his assistance, Mr. Butler 
succeeded in burning 8,000 bricks 
before the settlement had been esta- 
blished six months. The natives were 
likewise employed in sawing timber, 
in considerable quantities, for expor- 
tation, as well as for the immediate 
use of the settlements. 

The number of natives employed by 
the Missionaries in agricultural and 
other employments, has varied of 
course with times and circumstances. 
Sometimes there have been about 
twenty employed in the fields and 
garden belonging to a single farm be- 
sides those who wore engaged in saw- 
ing timber, making fences, &c. At 
others a warlike expedition or some 
superstitious tite 1ms hastily recalled 
these half-educated laboureis to their 
barbarous habits. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that this e-xpei imental mode of 
instruction, in the earliest and most 
indispensa! !e occupations of civilized 
life, should prove entirely f: witless. 
However difficult it may be for the 
natives, thus usefully employed, to for- 
get or to renounce the feelings and 
the habits of their former lives, sur- 
vive-, < as they arc by the mo,t ac- 


tive and powerftd incentives in the 
hitherto unchanged condition of so- 
ciety, it would nevertheless be very 
extraordinary should they retain no 
valuable recollections of the advan- 
tages resulting from tillage, and the 
various useful arts in which they have 
been instructed. Several of the na- 
tives have been particularly 7 noticed 
by Mr. Butler as remarkably expert 
and useful. The fo lowing extract 
from one of the journals kept by this 
gentleman cannot fail of being read 
with great interest : 

Tyvvangha ;s wow, and has ever been 
since our arrival at New Zealand, one of 
the most active and zealous of all the na- 
tive,, in working for and assisting the 
Kuropeans ; he has never flinched from 
his dety, either by night or by day, whe- 
ther wet or dry. He has accompanied 
me in all my jounties, has been my guide, 
and has carried m a ill rough rivers, swamps, 
S.C. 1 engaged hint soon after our arri- 
val, and lie lus never left ns ; he has been 
constantly employed, and has been most 
diligent and active. lie is quick in dis- 
cerning, and learns agriculture very t'a.st. 
He understands very well the breaking 
up of laud, burning oil* the rubbish, laying 
it oat, trenching, tic. I have taught him 
to reap, and mow, and thra-fia, &c. I 
have this seed-time begun to teach him to 
xowj Jibble, tic ; and etc these line, 
reach you, I have no doubt, God willing, 
but he will \>e a complete farmer. He 
has a good knowledge of gardening; he 
can form hed-, plant out, sow small seeds, 
drill peas and beaus, chess strawberries, 
plant potatoe-, &e. In short, he has been 
my i i n it hand ; and has not merely 
wiought himself, hut ha, hiought his 
friends into tie field of labour. AH 
Europeans tl.it have visited the settle- 
ment have txjuessccl tlielr surpiise at the 
quantity of fa* tiling, fencing, gardening, 
eve. v. inch ha, been done in so short a 
tune, and under such peculiar circutn- 
sta.ie.- • hut tins mail it is who has put 
every wheel in motion. It. felling timber, 
ton mg ii to the ,e;tlenic*tit, a:t <1 in sawing 
it, he st.tV.ds the first. I pay him an a\o 
per mouth, and ptovide him with Euro- 
P-ttn clothe-. 

The officers of the society, by which 
the missionary settler., are supported 
in these islands, have acted, from the 
very fust. Upon the conviction, that 
little success can he reasonably ex- 
pected from their labours in their more 
appropriate calling, until they have in- 
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troduced among the natives more He was treated with great kindness in 
settled habits, and led them to ac- England, but not exactly according to 
knowledge the blessings arising from his own notions of respect. A great 
regular occupation, social aid, and variety of articles of ironmongery 
friendly intercourse. They have not were presented to him, comprizing 
simply established missionaries there- the most useful tools for the improve- 
fore in the country, and furnished ment of a country just emerging from 
them with cattle, and every facility barbarism. But, such was his pro- 
for agricultural improvement, but they pensity for war, and his comparative 
have constantly supplied them with contempt for every usetul implement, 
large assortments of the most useful for purposes of agriculture or handi- 
tools, for general distribution. It is craft, that, on his arrival at Port Jack- 
truly gratifying to read, in the jour- son, in returning to his native coun- 
nals of the missionaries, the repeated try, he actually bartered them for 
accounts which are given of the eager- muskets and gunpowder. Immedi- i 

ness, and even rough importunity of ateiy on setting foot in New Zealand, 

the natives, for axes, hoes, &c. Mr. he behaved to the European settlers 

Marsden most seriously laments the with marked unkindness, and they \ 

insufficient means of the society at were consequently treated in a most 

home to answer, in any adequate dc- vexatious manner by many of the 

gree, these urgent and repeated de- subordinate chiefs. Still, however, it 

mands. He regards the number of seems not to have been his wish 
these useful implements, considerable to drive them from the settlement, 
as it certainly is, which has hitherto Shortly after, his whole attention was 
been forwarded to these settlements, directed to his warlike expeditions, 
as little more than a drop in a bucket, in which he proved successful. The 
So sensible are the natives of the tern- scenes of blood and cannibalism that 
poral advantages to be derived from were actually witnessed by the Euro- 
European settlers, that many chiefs pean settlers must have been horrid 
have shewn themselves seriously of- beyond description, and their intoxi- 
fended, when told that Europeans eating effects upon the minds of the 
could not be spared to be stationed half-educated labourers were most dis- 
in their districts. tressing ; but it may be hoped that 

These are most hopeful indications ; matters have since returned to their 4 

we must acknowledge, however, that former state. Even during this pe- 
there have been gloomy seasons, and riod of blood and outrage, axes and 
that others must be expected. Some hoes were in request ; they were 
of our readers may recollect the visit taken, it is true, by violence, in some 
of Shungie and another New Zea- instances ; but the eagerness to pos- 
land Chief to this country. It was sess them must always be a hopeful 
fondly anticipated by many that, this indication, whatever may be the means 
visit might be productive of the most employed. The passion for war, and 
beneficial results. It w as expected, the horrid rites of anthropophagy, are 
and not unreasonably, that the minds dreadful barriers at present against the 
of these natives would be greatly introduction of Christianity, and even 
opened and enlarged, by the new the early elements of civilization ; but 
scenes about to be exhibited before time, and zeal, and prudence, and 
them. But it proved otherwise. above all the superintending aid of 

It now appears that Shungee's Providence, w e firmly believe will ulti- 
principal object in visiting England inately surmount them, and, both in a 
"as to obtain a large supply of fire- a temporal and spiritual sense, will 
arms and ammunition, for aggressive cause the uncultivated wastes of New 
warfare upon the neighbouring tribes, Zealand to blossom like the rose, 
on his return to his native country. 
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MR. HUME AND MR. PELLY. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


• York Place, Dec. 22, 1823. 

Sir : — -I can assure you that I had no wish 
to return to the subject of Mr. Pelly’s claim 
for ^2,000 from the East- India Company, 
and, particularly so, to notice any observa- 
tions by an anonymous writer : but the gar- 
bled and unfair manner in which the Old 
Proprietor has published my letter in your 
Journal for December, obliges me to re- 
quest that you will, as an act of justice, 
publish in your next Journal a correct 
copy (sent herewith) of the correspon- 
dence which he has garbled, and so strong- 
ly misrepresented. 

I am perfectly willing to leave the facts 
of the case, with ail his observations, to the 
Proprietors; but I entreat that the Old 
Proprietor will in future confine himself 
to truth. 

As Mr. Pelly has thought it of suffi- 
cient consequence to make the delivery of 
my letter of the 1 6th of September a sub- 
ject of complaint, and also to state that he 
did not receive it until the 19th, I wrote to 
Mr. Walker, the master of the Inn at 
Minchinhampton, to whom I had given 
charge of the letter early on the 1 8th, to 
be delivered at eleven o’clock on that 
day, to ascertain the cause of the alleged 
delay : and the following is a copy of the 
answer received. 

tc Minchinhampton, Oct. 12, 1823. 

u Sir : — In reply to your’s of the 10th, I 
beg to assure you that the letter intrusted 
to my care was put into the Post-office, on 
the same dap {the 18//*), before the hour of 
eleven o'clock ; I have also made applica- 
tion to the Post-master, who directs me to 
say, that the letter in question was delivered 
in due order to Mr. Pelly on the same day. 

“ I am, respectfully, yours, &c. 

(Signed) “Dan. Walker.” 
“ To Joseph Hume, Esq., M. P.” 

Minchinhampton is the post town, dis- 
tant only a mile and a half from Mr. Pelly’s 
residence, and I had passed his door in 
going to Minchinhampton. 

I give the above as a specimen of the 
nature and importance of the complaint 
brought by Mr. Pelly against me ; and if 
it were really worth the trouble, I could 
prove the objections urged by the Old Pro- 
Ariatic Journ. — No. 98. 


prietor equally groundless as that of 
Mr. Pelly’s. 

I remain, yours, &c. 

Joseph Hume. 

Times of the 8th Oct. 1823. 

[Advertisement.] 

To the Proprietors of East- India Stock. 
Ladies and Gentlemen : — Had Mr. Jo- 
seph Ilume’s attack on me, at your last 
General Court, in reality consisted of any 
thing more than a repetition of the same 
misrepresentations which it must be in 
your recollections my relative, Mr. John 
Henry Pelly, so completely exposed and 
refuted at the General Court preceding, 

I might, perhaps, considering the confi- 
dence with which Mr. Hume’s statements 
are made, have been induced to repel them 
in detail. But since this gentleman has, in 
every instance in which he has made my 
conduct the subject of animadversion, been 
convicted of the most unfair misinterpre- 
tations and palpable errors, I wall not 
trespass on your patience by offering a 
single syllable in refutation of these last 
vituperations, lest it should be supposed I 
can so far undervalue your judgments, as 
to imagine you capable of attaching any 
weight to the assertions of a person on 
whose accuracy it has been repeatedly shown 
no confidence ought to be rqwscd. 

The respect, however, which I entertain 
for you, and the value I attach to your 
good opinion, impel me to submit to you 
the following correspondence, whence you 
will become acquainted with my motives 
for declining to re-open this discussion. 
The unavoidable absence of the friend who 
was to have communicated this to you in 
Court, occasions the necessity of my now 
laying it before you : 

“ To J. H. Pelly, Esq. 

“London, 16th Sept. 1823. 

“ Sir: — As it is my intention to take 
notice, at the ensuing General Court, at 
the India- House, of what was said at the 
last General Court on the subject of your 
contract, and the supposed and alleged 
contradictions, I think it proper to give 
you notice of my intentions, that you may 
in person, or by your friends, be prepared 

Vol. XVII. Z 
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conndted, that the question has been set at 
rest by the resolutions of the authorities to 
which it was referred, I must decline your 
invitation to re-open the discussion , ^nd re- 
main satisfied that the Court of Proprietors 
will not suffer themselves to be made the 
medium of vexatious and interminable at- 
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to answer any thing that may be said to 
require an answer. 

“ I am your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ Joseph Hume.” 

This letter was received by me through 
the Post-office, three days after its date, 

3ml was not left by Mr. Hume at my 
door, as he is represented to have stated. 

a To Joseph Hume, Esq. 

14 Hyde, 20th Sept. 1823. 
a Sir : — I yesterday received your letter 
of (he 16th inst., apprizing me that it is 
your intention to take notice, at the en- 
suing “ General Court at the India House,, 
of what was said at the last General 
Court on the subject of ray contract, and 
the supposed and alleged contradictions 
and therefore that you “ think it proper to 
give me notice of your intention, that I 
may, in person, or by my friends, be pre- 
pared to answer any thing that may be 
said to require an answer.” 

“ Had you, at a time when it is most 
usual and most important to apprize a 
gentleman of an intention to impeach his 
conduct, or attack his veracity , given me, 
previous to the meeting of the Court of 
Proprietors, in December last, notice of 
your designs, when you in substance as- 
serted, and none of my friends were pre- 
sent to contradict you, that I had obtained 
a remuneration for my losses on false pre- 
tences, I should have been thankful to you 
for such an instance of common courtesy. 

“ But after the subject to which your 
notice refers has been, according to es- 
tablished rule in such cases in the first 
instance, and subsequently at your instru- 
mentality, no less than seven times before 
that Court, to say nothing of your renewal 
of it in the public papers ; and since you 
have on every occasion been convicted of 
nwrejrresentation and mis-statement, both 
as respected the Court of Directors and 
myself, arising either from an imperfect 
perusal of the papers which lay for the 
consideration of the Proprietors, or from 
forgetfulness of the material parts of their 
contents ; you must excuse me if I frankly 
say, that I cannot acknowledge anv ob- 
ligation to you for this late and solitary 
instance of your attention. 

“ Having, much to my own inconve- 
nience and expense, proceeded to London 
on former occasions ; and considering as I 
do, and as every friend does whom I have 


tacks upon any individual, much less upon 
one on whose conduct they have in effect 
passed their judgment, after the most am- 
ple means and time afforded for delibera- 
tion, by confirming to him, both In Court 
and by ballot, the compensation awarded 
to him by the the Court of Directors. 

I am your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ J. Hinde Pelly.” 

In quitting this subject, it is proper t& 
notice Mr. Hume’s concluding remarks- 
According to the newspaper reports, he is 
represented to have said, that he u attacked 
no individual without giving him previous 
notice,” whereas, in no previous instance of 
Ms reiterated attacks on me, did he ever af- 
ford me even the slightest intimation of his 
designs. Tlius has he commenced by mis- 
representing me, and ended by misrepre- 
senting himself. 

I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 

J. Hinds Pxjley. 

Times of the 13 th Oct . 1822. 

( Advertisement.) 

To the Proprietors of East India Stock* 
York -place, Oct. 10, 1823. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I did not ex- 
pect tliat it w ould have been requisite, af- 
ter my statement in the General Court on 
the 24th ult., to address you again respect- 
ing the grant of j£ 2,000 to Mr. John Hinde 
Pelly ; but as he has, in The Times of the 
8th inst., published a letter to you, and a 
copy of a correspondence with me, I deem 
it necessary once more to trouble you with 
a few remarks. 

I did not consider rt necessary to reply 
to Mr. Pelly’s letter of the 20th of Septem- 
ber to me, as it is of exactly the same pur- 
port as other letters, to which he received 
suitable answers. 

It must be evident, from the line of 
public conduct which I have considered it 
my duty to follow at the East India-house, 
and in Parliament, that if I were to attend 
to the imputations and charges laid against 
me by all those persons whose unjust pre- 
tensions I have oppose d A or whose dishc- 
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nest y I have exposed, I should have little 
else to do. Under that impression, I rather 
pitied, than felt offended at, the reiterated 
attempt of Mr Pelly to cover his own con- 
duct by reviving the charge of general mis- 
representation and mis-statement against 
me. 

I have been taught to consider my word 
as good as my bond, and their real object 
as sacred, ami to be fulfilled if possible: 
and X shall never be surprised that any man, 
who, under the pretence of a technical er- 
ror in the wording of his bond, refuses to 
fulfil the obligations of that bond, should 
attempt, by such vague and gencial charges 
as Mr. Pelly has made against me, to evade 
the consequences of such breach of good 
faith. I must expect that such men w ill 
not hesitate to criminate those whose exer- 
tions may thwart them in their improper 
proceedings. 

Mr. Pelly’s conduct proves to me that 
he finally completed his contract, not be- 
cause as a man of honour he was so bound, 
but because, being a civil servant of the 
Company, he dreaded the consequences to 
him as such, if he did not fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the contract. 

Such language and conduct appears to 
me very like a sacrifice of honour to inte- 
rested views. 

At the General Court on the 24th ult., 
my object was to defend Mr. Morgan, a 
public servant at Bombay, whose official 
conduct had been unfairly impeached by 
Mr. Pelly ; and, if a statement of the facts 
of the case, as communicated to me by Mr. 
Morgan, in opposition to Mr. Polly’s state- 
ment, is what Mr. Pelly complains of as an 
attack against him, then I leave you to 
judge of the correctness of the charge. At 
that time I disclaimed any intention of 
saying one word respecting what Mr. Pelly 
had said about myself ; but, with Mr. Mor- 
gan’s letter in my hands, containing a re- 
futation of Mr. Pelly *s charge against him, 
I should, indeed, have been open to blame 
if I had said less than I did. 

Mr. Belly complains to you that I did 
not give him notice at the usual time that 
I intended to impeach his conduct or at- 
tack his veracity. I confess that such a 
complaint rather surprises me, when I re- 
collect that on the first and every subse- 
quent discussion, I did distinctly impeach 


his conduct, and express my doubts of his 
veracity ; and a better knowledge and a 
more mature consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, serve only to con- 
firm these opinions. I am convinced that 
the transaction, if properly understood, 
will not in your opinion do him credit as a 
merchant, contractor, or as a civil servant 
of the Company. 

If I were to admit his unfounded asser- 
tion to be true, “ that I am a person on 
whose accuracy it has been repeatedly 
shown that no confidence ought to be 
placed,” I ask you to place confidence in 
the Boml>ay Government under Sir Evan 
Nepean, with whom Mr. Pelly ’s contract 
was made, and who may be fairly supposed 
to have been acquainted with every circum- 
stance respecting the transaction. That 
Government refuted every allegation of Mr. 
Pelly, and rejected his claim for compen- 
sation as unwarranted, which the official 
documents laid before you by the Court of 
Directors will prove. A subsequent and 
more pliant Governor, who personally knew 
nothing of the transaction, recommended 
Mr. Pelly’s claim to the consideration of 
the Court of Directors ; and a still more 
pliant Committee of the Directors recom- 
mended the sum of <£2,000 to be granted 
to him, as I contend, contrary to the facts 
and arguments which are stated by them in 
the papers laid before the Proprietors. 

Mr. Pelly complains that I have on 
seven different occasions, in the General 
Court, objected to his grant ; and I can 
assure you and him that, whilst X remain 
strongly impressed with the belief that 
£2,000 of public money has been given 
away under false pretences, I should, if the 
forms of the Court permitted, have given 
every opposition in my power to the grant, 
if the opportunities had been thrice that 
number. 

The part I have taken against the grant 
to Mr. Pelly is at least a disinterested part, 
which neither Mr. Pelly nor his friends 
dare deny ; and I am perfectly satisfied to 
leave the case as it stands. I have endea- 
voured to do justice to all parties, by expo- 
sing the circumstances attendant on an un- 
warrantable claim and improper grant of 
public money. 

I remain your obedient servant, 

Joseph He jib:, 

7 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

Ok Wednesday evening, the 9th of 
July, a meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held at the Society’s apartments in Chow- 
ringhee, the Honourable J. H. Haring- 
ton. Esq., President, in the chair. 

Captain Nicholson, Or. Mundt, Mr. 
Ainsiie, and Captain Burney, proposed at 
the former meeting, were elected members 
of the Society. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to 
the Hortieultural Society, and another 
from the Secretary to the Liniia*an So- 
ciety, acknowledging the receipt of the 
fourteenth volume of the Researches. 

Extracts from letters were read from 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. in London, dated 
the 5th of November, the 12th of lel>~ 
ruary, and the b’th of March, announcing 
the preparation and despatch of the index 
to the fourteen volumes of the Researches, 
and forwarding the prospectus of the Asi- 
atic Society of Great Britain. 

A letter was read from Mons. Cassanova, 
offering to qualify a native to prepare 
casts in plaster of Paris from the speci- 
mens of original sculpture in the Society’s 
museum. Mens. Cassanova submitted a 
specimen, and the thanks of the Society 
were voted to him. The consideration 
of the subject was referred to the Com- 
mittee of papers. 

A letter was read from Dr. Wallieh, 
presenting to the Museum, in the name of 
Professor Reinhardt, and in behalf of 
the Royal Museum of Natural IiiVory at 
Copenhagen, fourteen specimens of stulfed 
birds, inhabitants of the north of Europe, 
and proposing to send further supplies in 
case the Society should consider them ac- 
ceptable, and feel disposed to acknowledge 
them by similar presentations of duplicate 
specimens in Zoology and Mineralogy 
from their own collection. The following 
is the list of the birds : — I. Pic us viridus. 
2. Lanius minor. 3 and 4. Tarus cris- 
tatus. 5. Accentor Modu laris. 6' and 7. 
Alanda cristata. 8 and 9. Loxia eocco- 
thraustes. 10. Turdus merula. II. Cha- 
radrius marinellus. 12 and 13. Gallinula 
Torzana. Id. Anas liistronica. 

It was resolved, that the thanks of the 
Society be presented to Professor Rein- 
hardt, and the Superintendent of the Mu- 
seum be authorized to select any spare 
duplicate specimens of the description 
required, and forward them, through Dr. 
Wallieh, to Copenhagen. 

W ith reference to a former resolution of 
the Society, directing a similar donation to 
be made to the Museum in the University 
cf Edinburgh, and never enforced, the 
Superintendent of the .Museum is also to 


take measures for carrying it into effect 
at the earliest convenience. 

A letter was read from Professor Fraehn 
of Peiersburgh, presenting to the Society 
the following publications : — 

1. Description of the Potosian Cabinet 
of Oriental Coins. Latin. * 

2. An Essay on ancient Bulgliarian 
Coins. Ditto. 

3. A general description of the Cabi- 
net of Oriental Coins in the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh, 
Ditto. 

4. Observations on some Mahommudan 
Coins at Petersburgh. 

5. An Essay on Mahommudan Coins. 

6. A Catalogue of the Cabinet of Ma- 
hommudan Coins belonging to the Asiatic 
Museum of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Petersburgh. German. 

7. Ancient Mahommudan Monuments. 
Latin. 

8. On the Khasars, from Arabic au- 
thors. Ditto 

9 . On the Bashkers. Ditto. 

10. On the Persian Coins of the early 
Khalifs. German. 

Extracts from a letter were read from 
R. Jenkins, Esq. to W. B. Bayley, Esq., 
Vice Piesident, containing observations on 
inscriptions found at Rajoo, in Chuttees- 
gurli, and presenting copies and transla- 
tions. Mr. Jenkins also transmitted a 
small box, with three copper-plates united 
by a ring of the same metal, with a seal, 
embossed. The plates and signet bear 
inscriptions in a character which none of 
the Brahmins of that part of the country 
are able to decipher, and which seems 
quite distinct from that of any otiier 
inscriptions which have been hitherto 
found in Chutteesgurli. The copper- 
plates are only lent, as the Poojaries of 
the temple, to which they belong, arc not 
willing to part with them altogether. It 
appears that, about forty years ago, Bimba- 
jee Bhoosla, who then ruled in Chuttees- 
gurh, gave the pergunnah of Rajoo into 
the civil charge of a Mahratta chief named 
Hurwunt Rajoo Muharick ; that this 
person coming to reside in the town of 
Rajoo, began to build a house there, and 
that some workmen employed to dig for 
stones to aid the building, came upon one 
at the depth of five or six feet, beneath 
which these plates were discovered. As 
the spot was contiguous to the principal 
temple of Ramchunder, generally known 
by the name of Rajoo Lochun, Muharic 
thought that the plates might be a record 
belonging to it, and accordingly deposited 
them in the temple, where they have since 
been preserved. 
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Rajoo is a town situated on the right 
bank of the Mahanuddee, at the junction of 
the Pyree with that river, about twenty - 
seven miles to the south of Rypore. At 
the present day it is celebrated for the 
temple of Rajoo Lochun, and for an 
annual Jattra and fair of fifteen days, held 
in honour of that deity, commencing on 
the Magh Shood Poornuma, and ending 
on the Magh Wadh Choudamee. The 
image of Ramchunder, in the temple, is 
said to be about four feet high, of black 
stone, and faces the west in a standing 
posture. It has four arms holding the 
four common emblems of the Shunk, 
Chukr, Guda, and Pudma. Garura, as 
usual, faces the god, in a posture of devo- 
tion ; and behind him, on a separate terrace, 
are images of Hunooman and Juggutpaul. 
Retween these two figures is a door -way, 
beautifully sculptured with the represen- 
tation of Nagas entwined together in end- 
less folds. This door-way leads to two 
modern temples of Mahadeo ; and a third 
behind them is attributed to the wife of an 
oil-seller, respecting whom there is a popu- 
lar story connected with an ancient image 
of Rajoo Lochun, which makes her con- 
temporary with Juggutpaul. 

Two of the ancient inscriptions above 
mentioned, are on the walls of the temple 
of Ramchunder. The Poojaries of the 
temple are called Pundehs, and state 
themselves to be Rajpoots of the By»e 
tribe, although they say that the worship 
of the temple was confided to their ances- 
tors by Juggutpaul, who, according to 
the inscription, built or consecrated it in 
796 Sumbut, or 1084 years ago. The 
village of Shalmullee is mentioned in the 
inscription as having been assigned by 
Juggutpaul for the support of the temple. 
The ordinary annual ceremonies perform- 
ed at the temple of Rajoo Lochun are ac- 
cording to the Poojaries, the Ootsao of 
the Raranuomee, which continues nine 
successive days, in Chvte ; the Rut’hootsao, 
in Akhar Shood Wooj (this is performed 
by the Byragees) ; the Junum Ashtumee, 
in Bhadoon ; the Parwa, or the day of the 
Dewallee, in Kartick ; and the Pliool Dal, 
in Phagoon. 

The Pooranick of the temple of Ram- 
chunder has no Kshuttre Muhatma, or 
sacred history of Rajoo, but he believes it 
is to be found at Benares. Rajoo, the 
Pooranick adds, is known to this day, 
among the Bramins of Orissa, by the 
name of Kumulkshuttre, and among those 
of Benares by the name of Pudmupore. 
The three appellations of Kumulkshuttre, 
Pudmupore, and Rajoo Lochun, have 
reference to the Lotus, and the first is said 
to have been given by Brahma Deo. 

The image in the 'temple is said to have 
been lost, and after the lapse of ages to 
have been recovered through supernatural 
means, from a woman of the Tel lee caste, 


who had degraded it to the purpose of 
giving weight to an old mill. "Die dis- 
covery was made in a dream to Juggut- 
paul, and the image is that now existing in 
Rajoo, as re-established by that Rajah. 

The ,Ruttenpore family are generally 
believed to have reigned for many genera- 
tions over all Chutteesgurh, and some of 
the neighbouring districts. There is a 
Sanscrit inscription at Ruttenpore, dated 
915 Sumbut, which contains a list of nine 
Rajahs in the order of succession from fa- 
ther to son, including the one by whose 
order the inscription was engraved. 

Mr. Jenkins has transmitted a list of all 
the numerous inscriptions that have been 
found in Chutteesgurh and on its borders. 
They appear to be of a highly interesting 
character and well worthy of further inves- 
tigation, but for that purpose it will be ne- 
cessary to secure fac-similes of them. The 
secretary was requested to communicate 
with Mr. Bayley and Mr. Jenkins respect- 
ing the most convenient mode of preparing 
them. — [Cal. Gov. Gaz . JulyY 7. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting was held on the 16th July, at 
the house of the President, which was nu- 
merously attended. 

A. Stirling, C. Steuart, ancf J. Gordon, 
Esquires, were elected members. 

Presented by Mr. Gordon, specimens of 
fibres of the Manilla hemp, or Musa texti- 
lis, eight to nine feet in length ; also mus- 
ters of various muslin-like cloth, plain and 
figured, supposed to have been manufac- 
tured at Manilla from the said fibres. 

Presented by the president, Mr. Leyces- 
ter, musters of thread, of a peculiarly fine 
texture, spun from Barbadoes cotton, the 
growth of the Tittyghur branch of the Bo- 
tanic Garden. Also a drawing represent- 
ing a section of the stem and footstalks of 
the Urania, or Traveller’s tree of Mada- 
gascar. 

Presented by the secretary, Dr. Wallich, 
a ripe fruit of the Mabolo of the Philippine 
Islands (Diospyros Mabolo of Roxburgh, 
D. discolor of Willdenow and Cavanillea 
of Lamorck), together with carpological 
descriptions and drawings of that fruit, and 
of the Sapote Negro of Sonnerat (Rox- 
burgh’s Diospyros Sapola). After the 
usual votes of thanks had been passed, it 
was announced by the secretary that infor- 
mation had been received of the progress of 
the picture of Lady Hastings, which had 
been voted at an extra meeting, held on the 
9th December last. After reading the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting, it was resolved, 
that a further consideration of the subject 
should be reserved for the next morning. 
The following is a list of the original and 
subsequent subscribers to the above testi- 
mony of gratitude and respect, for the in- 
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defatigable exertions in the cause of the 
agriculture and horticulture of this empire, 
which distinguished the Marchioness of 
Hastings during the time she spent in In- 
dia ; and for the signal obligations under 
which she has placed this Society. 

Original Subscribers : W Leycester, 
Esq., W. B Bayley, Esq., Major General 
Hardwick, Major J. W. Taylor, Henry 
Wood, Esq., C. Trower, Esq., R. C. 
Flowden, Esq., and J. Palmer, Esq. 

Additional : W. B. Martin, Esq., J, 
Hare, Esq. M. D., Rev. W. Carey, D.D., 
Rev. J. Marshman, D. D., J. Gordon, 
Esq., Ram Comulsein Bal)oo, and Dr. 
N. Wallich.— [Ca/. Govt. Gaz . July 24. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Wellingtoji Valley . — Government has 
come to the determination of forming ano- 
ther settlement in the interior ; the scite 
designed for which is Wellington Valley, 
in a north-west direction, eighty miles from 
Bathurst. The expedition left head- 
quarters only last week ; it will remain at 
Bathurst, to refresh and recruit, for a week, 
and then proceed for its destination. Per- 
cy Simpson, Esq., lieutenant in the army, 
lately from England, is appointed com- 
mandant of the intended new settlement. 
— [Sidney Gaz Jan. SO, 1823. 

Bees . — Towards bringing the bees to 
perfection in this colony, we shall ever be 
peculiarly indebted to the great attention 
and skill of Mr. Icely, of Macquarie-place. 
This gentleman is in possession of one of 
the original hives brought by Captain Wal- 
lis, of the Fanny, when here last, from 
which have proceeded two generations ; the 
last of which has been in possession of a 
new hive only about six weeks, which al- 
ready contains sixty pounds of honey, more 
or less. The present residence of Mr. Icely 
is well adapted for these new colonists, 
from its pleasant contiguity to the Govern- 
ment domain. They take their serial ex- 
cursions at pleasure, but never go beyond 
the sound of the bell, or any noisy instru- 
ment that may be intended to rally the fly- 
ing gentry to their quarters. Australasia 
may now boast of her bees ; recollecting, 
however, that they are derivable from the 
common parent — Great Britain.— [Ibid, 

Agricultural Society . — On Thursday last 
the Agricultural Society held the General 
Quarterly Meeting at Nash’s Inn, Paira- 
matta, and afterwards dined together. Mr. 
Nash provided an excellent dinner, at a 
very moderate charge ; and the dessert was 
contributed from the gardens of Dr. Town- 
son and Captain Piper. It consisted of no 
fewer than eighteen kinds of fresh fruit, 
and four of dried ; among which were the 
banana, the Orlean plum, the green ga<re, 
the real peach, the cathead apple, and a 


peculiarly fine sort of musk melon. We 
understand that the meetings are to be 
held at Walker’s and Nash’s alternately. 
A horticultural subscription, of eight dol- 
lars, is set on foot, and a committee chosen. 
The future agricultural subscription was 
altered to twenty dollars. — At this meet- 
ing three new members were elected, and 
twelve proposed for the next meeting. Mr, 
Jonas Bradley, to whom the silver tankard 
was voted for his specimen of tobacco, laid 
before the Society a statement of his mode 
of cure, a copy of which we are promised 
for publication. The president presented 
him with a piece of plate, suitably inscrib- 
ed (the workmanship by Mr. Robertson), 
and informed him, with a view to encou- 
rage the colonial growth of tobacco, the le- 
gislature had now authorized the Governor, 
at discretion, to lay a duty of four shillings 
per lb. upon the importation of foreign to- 
bacco. This meritorious marine settler 
acquainted the Society, that, although Go- 
vernor Macquarie had never given him 
more than fifty acres of land, yet he had 
acquired upwards of a hundred head of 
cattle and eight hundred sheep. One of 
his sons was among the number of pro- 
posed new members. — [Ibid. Feb. 6. 

ARTIFICIAL BEEs’-WAX. 

We have been peculiarly gratified by the 
sight of a singular substance, that may be 
appropriately named artificial bees’- wax, 
with which we have been favoured, by our 
valuable correspondent Dr. Tytler. This 
substance we learn is formed by a curious 
and ingenious process from vegetable oil, 
and is the invention of a medical gentle- 
man, well known for his literary attain- 
ments in the Bengal service. The inventor, 
we understand, was engaged for upwards 
of twelve months, in a course of laborious 
experiments, with the view of bringing this 
ingenious and important discovery to per- 
fection ; and has at length so fully succeed- 
ed as to form candles little inferior, if at all 
so, to those made from ordinary wax. To 
printers and others, in whose offices na- 
tives are much engaged at night work, these 
artificial wax candles must prove a valuable 
acquisition, because the inventor is ena- 
bled to dispose of them at a much cheaper 
rate, than is charged even for the coarsest 
wax candles, and no objection on the part 
of natives exists as to handling them from 
apprehension of injuring their cast, — which 
prevents the general employment, and in- 
troduction of tallow candles in this country 
into public offices. A specimen of the ar- 
tificial wax is left for inspection at the Hur- 
karu library, and we really feel much plea- 
sure in calling the attention of the public 
to a discovery, so curious, so novel, and so 
important.— [Bcng. Hurk. April 21. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia ; 
to which are added, the Account of a 
Journey into Persia in 1812, and an 
Abridged History of Persia since the time 
of Nadir Shah. Translated from the French, 
and illustrated with Maps and Engravings. 
8 vo. 15s. 

A Tour through the Upper Provinces of 
Hindoostan ; comprising a period between 
the Years 1804 and 1814; with Remarks 
and Authentic Anecdotes. To which is 
annexed, a Guide up the River Ganges, 
with a Map from the Source to the Mouth. 
Ey A. D. 8vo. 9s. 

The Star in the East , with other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. 12mo. 6s . 

The Cataract of the Ganges, or the Ra- 
jah’s Daughter, a Melo-Drama. 8?o. 
2s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Establishment and 
Progress of the Mission to Ceylon and In- 
dia , founded by the late Rev. Thomas 
Coke, LL.D., with an Introductory Sketch 
of the Natural, Civil, and Religious His- 
tory of Ceylon. By W. M. Harvard, one 
of the Missionaries who accompanied Dr. 
Coke. 8vo. 9s. 

Japan, being the Ninth Division of the 
“ World in Miniature.” 18mo. 8s. 

Poems on Scripture Subjects , viz. “ The 
Famine of Samaria “ The Offering of 
Isaac ts Elijah,” &c. 6s. 6d. 

Vol. II. of Part First of Dr. Morrison s 
Dictionary of the Chinese Language , being 
the u Chinese and English, arranged ac- 
cording to the Radicals.” Royal 4to. 
21. 10s. 

The Captivity, Sufferings , and Escape 
of James Scurry , who was detained a Pri- 
soner during ten Years, in the Dominions 
of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib. Written 
by Himself. 12mo. 4s. With a Portrait. 

No. VII. of Zoological Researches in 
the Island of Java, «£c., with Figures of 
the Native Quadrupeds and Birds. By 
Thomas Horsfield, M. D. F.L.S. lloyal 
4to. 1/. Is. — No. VIII. , which completes 
the work, is in the press. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispa- 
han. 3 vols. small 8vo. 21s. 

Sketches in India, containing Observa- 
tions upon Calcutta ; the Form of Go- 
vernment established in Bengal ; the Civil 
and Military Branches of the Company’s 
Service; the Jurisprudence, Revenue, 
and Press ; with Notices tending to illus- 
trate the Characters of the European Re- 
sidents. Also, giving an Account of the 
Agriculture, Customs, and Manners of 
the Native Inhabitants. By William 
Huggins, late an Indigo Planter in the 
District of Tirhoot. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Annual Biography and Obituaiy 
for the Year 1824, 8vo. 15 j. 


Lynns Itnproved Telegraphic Commu- 
nication, revised and altered conformably 
to the late Act of Parliament, excluding 
the use of Pendants and the Union Jack . 
With an Appendix, containing Signals in 
furtherance of the object of Capt. Manby’s 
Apparatus for affording Relief to Ship- 
wrecked Mariners ; and a code of Day Sig- 
nals, &c. Price 10s. An abridgment also 
sold for Is. 6d. 

Joseph and his Brethren , a Scriptural 
Drama, in two Acts. By H. L. Howard. 
Post 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

Travels in the Interior if Southern Africa. 
By W. J. Burchell, Esq. With a large 
and entirely New Map, and 116 coloured 
and black Engravings. Vol. II. 4to. 
4/. 14s. 6d. 

Sabevan Researches, in a Series of Essays, 
addressed to Distinguished Antiquaries, 
and including the Substance of a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain, on the Engraved 
Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, and 
Canaan. By John Landseer. Illustrated 
with Engravings. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 

In the Press. 

Milburns Oriental Commerce , or the East- 
India Trader’s Complete Guide ; contain- 
ing a Geographical and Nautical Descrip- 
tion of the Maritime Parts of India, China, 
and Neighbouring Countries, including the 
Eastern Islands, and an Account of their 
Trade, Productions, Coins, Weights, and 
Measures ; abridged, improved, and 
brought down to the present time, by Tho- 
mas Thornton. One large volume, 8vo. 

The East- India V ade-Mecum, being a 
complete Guide to Gentlemen proceeding 
to the East-Indies in either the Civil, Mi- 
litary, or Naval Service, or on other Pur- 
suits ; much improved from the work of 
the late Capt. Williamson, being a con- 
densed compilation of his and various other 
publications, and the result of personal 
observation. By Dr. J. B. Gilchrist. 

Batavian Anthology', or Specimens of 
the Dutch Poets, with Remarks on the 
Poetical Literature and Language of the 
Netherlands. By John Bow ring, Esq., 
Honorary Member of the Royal Institute 
of the Netherlands, and Harry S. Van 
Dyk, Esq. 

Rameses, an Egyptian Tale; with His- 
torical Notes of the Era of the Pharaohs. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

A Statistical Account of New South 
Wales and Van Diemans Land. By W. 
C. Wentworth, Esq. The third edition, 
8vo. 

The History of the Children if Elam, a 
Tale of the Tower of Babel. 
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The Wanderings of Cain. By S. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. 

Scripture Topography : an alphabetical 
arrangement of all the Names of Places 
mentioned in the Old and New Testament; 
accompanied with Historical and Descrip- 
tive Information derived from Ancient 
Writers and Modern Travellers, and par- 
ticularly useful in the illustration of the 
Prophecies. 

Astronomical and other Tables ; calcu- 
lated and compiled for the purpose of 
facilitating Computations in Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy. By Thomas 
Lynn, late Commander in the Service of 
the Honourable East-India Company. — 
The work will contain upwards of 800 
pages of royal octavo, 650 of which are 
already printed. The Tables will consist 
of about 750 pages very closely printed. 
The remaining pages will be occupied by 
a copious explanation and exemplification 
of the Tables. 

Critical Researches in Philology and Geo- 
graphy . — Among the Articles in this Work 
there will be found a Review of Dr. Lee’s 
Edition of Jones’s Persian Grammar, and 
an Examination of the various Opinions 
that in modern times have been held res- 
pecting the Source of the Ganges, and 
the correctness of the Lama’s Map of 
Thibet. 8vo. 

t 


Australia , a Poem, by Mr. T. K. Her- 
vey, of Trinity, Cambridge. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes in Coun- 
tries East of Syria and Palestine. By Mr. 
Buckingham. 4to. 

FROM THE INDIAN PRESS. 

The Friend of India , No. VIII .—' The 
following are the contents : Art. 1. On 
the State of the Agi i cultural Classes in 
India, and particularly in Bengal. 2. 
Observations on the Malay Language, with 
Remarks on the Batavian Translation of 
the Scriptures, and Extracts from certain 
Malay Works. S. Desultory Thoughts 
on the Introduction of English into India. 
4. Observations on the Expose read and 
solemnly sanctioned by the Hindoo Lite- 
rary Society at its formation in Calcutta, 
Feb. 16, 1823. 5. Sketch of the Cha- 

racter of the late Rev. William Ward, of 
Seram pore. — ( Seram pore. ) 

Zumeendaree Accounts . — A complete 
Set of Bengalese Revenue Accounts, ac • 
companied by a Translation, together with 
a few explanatory Remarks. Price 16 
rupees, in boards. — (Calcutta.) 

Divine Grace the Source of all Human 
Excellence , a Sermon occasioned by the 
Death of the late Rev. William Ward, 
r eluding a brief Memoir of the Deceased. 
By J. Marshman, D.D. — (Serampore.) 


Static 3»ntrUi getter. 


CALCUTTA. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION. 

TRANSIT DUTY CHARGEABLE ON 
PIECE-GOODS. 

The following Regulation is published 
for general information : 

sl.D. 1823. Regulation V. 

A Regulation for giving currency 
throughout the provinces dependent on the 
Presidency of Fort William to rowannahs 
issued by the officers in charge of the 
Dehlee territory, for reducing the transit 
duty chargeable on piece goods, the manu- 
facture of the British territories, from 7 
to per cent., and for mating certain 
other alterations in the rules applicable to 
the collection of customs ; passed by the 
Governor General in Council on the 19th 
June 1823, corresponding with the 6th 
Assaur 1230, Bengal era ; the 26th Jeyte 
1230, Fussily ; the 7th Assaur 1230, Wil- 
laity; the 11th Jeyte 1880, Sumbut; and 
the 8th So waul 1238, Higeree. 

AV hereas it has been determined to assi- 
milate the rules uuder which the collection 
of customs within the Dehlee territory is to 
he conducted, to the provisions contained 


in Regulation IX., 1810, and other subse- 
quent Regulations ; and particularly to 
extend to the commerce of the said terri- 
tory the benefit of the rule, whereby mer- 
chandize having once been subjected to 
the prescribed duty, may be freely trans- 
ported from place to place throughout the 
provinces to which the said Regulation is 
applicable. And whereas, it has also 
appeared to be expedient and proper to 
reduce the transit duty with which piece- 
goods, the manufacture of the Company’s 
territories, are chargeable under the pro- 
vinces of the Regulation above-mentioned ; 
the following rules have been enacted to 
be in force throughout the territories im- 
mediately dependent on the Presidency of 
Fort William. 

II. 1st. Section xvii., Regulation 
IX., 1810, is hereby rescinded. 

2d. The rules contained in Clause 
Third, Section xii., and Clause First, 
Section xxiii. of the aforesaid Regula- 
tion, shall be applicable to goods on which 
the transit duties prescribed by that and 
subsequent Regulations shall have been 
paid within the Dehlee territories, and to 
the rowannahs issued by the Revenue 
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Officers in charge of the several divisions 
of that territory, on the payment of the 
said duties. 

III. 1st. The provisions contained in 
Regulation IX. 1810, and subsequent 
Regulations, relative to the duty to be 
charged on piece-goods, are hereby de- 
clared subject to the following modifica- 
tions : 

2d. On piece-goods, cotton, silk, and 
mixed, the manufacture of the Company’s 
territories, a transit duty shall be levied 
at the rate of 2$ per cent., instead of the 
duty of 7j per cent, prescribed by the 
aforesaid Regulation. 

3d. Piece-goods, the manufacture of 
the Company’s territories, shall, on im- 
portation by sea, be similarly charged 
with a duty of 2} per cent. 

4th. Piece-goods which shall have paid 
the transit duty of 2J per cent, shall, on 
exportation by sea from Calcutta, or any 
other port or place belonging to this Pre- 
sidency, be further charged with the 
duties specified in the Schedule annexed 
to this Regulation, with the exceptions 
therein provided. 

5th. Piece-goods, for which rowannahs 
or proof of import by sea may not be 
produced by exporters, shall, on exporta- 
tion by sea, be charged with a duty of two 
and a half per cent, in addition to the 
duty to which, if covered by a rowannah, 
they would be subject under the foregoing 
class. 

6th. No drawback shall be paid on 
piece-goods which shall have been charged 
with transmit or import duty of 2-V per 
cent. 

7th. Persons applying for rowannahs 
are already required to specify in their 
applications the value of the goods to he 
passed : — -It is hereby further enacted, that 
if in any case a Collector of Customs shall 
have reason to believe that any piece- 
goods for which a rowannah may have been 
issued are considerably undervalued, it 
shall be competent to him to take tho 
goods on paying to the owner, or person 
in charge of the same, a sum equal to 
the value specified in the application, with 
an addition of 10 percent, on the amount, 
and interest at the rate of 8 per cent, por 
annum from the date of the row'annah. 

Schedule of Duties payable on Exportation 
by Sea of Cotton and Silk Piece-Goods , 
and Goods made partly if Sdfc imported 
from the Interior of the Country . 

On British On Foreign 
Bottoms. Bottoms. 
Cotton piece-goods, the 
manufacture of the Bri- 
tish territories free 2\ 

Do., the manufacture of 
Oude, or other foreign 
states, if exported to 
Europe free .... 7]- 
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On Foreign On British 
Bottoms, Bottoms. 
If exported to other quar- 
ters 2\ 7} 

Silk and mixed piece- 
goods, if exported to 

Europe free 7^ 

If exported to other quar- 
ters 2^ 7\ 

Published by order of the Honourable 
the Governor General in Council, 

W. B. Baxley, Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Council Chamber , 19 thjunc 1823. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

LOCAL OR PROVINCIAL TROOPS. 

Fort William , May 2, 1823. — It being 
deemed essential to the order and regu- 
larity of the several Departments, as well 
as just and equitable in itself, to place the 
several corps of Local or Provincial 
Troops each on one uniform scale or 
proportion, with regard to rank, emolu- 
ments, and establishments, with reference 
to the importance of their respective 
duties ; the Governor General in Council 
directs that the following rules be establish- 
ed, in place of those now in force, re- 
specting all the irregular troops serving 
under this Presidency. 

Local Infantry . 

1. That the fourteen battalions named 
in the margin* be declared “ Local Bat- 
talions,” raised for the service and defence 
of the provinces or districts in which 
tiiey were formed, or elsewhere on emer- 
gency, and liable to active service in the 
field ; that they have rank and precedence 
next after the troops of the line, and be 
considered as entitled to the benefits of the 
Invalid Pension Establishment under re- 
gulations to be issued separately; in conse- 
quence of which they are to pay stoppages 
when sick in hospital, according to the 
rules and rates laid down in Sec. 23, Ap- 
pendix Medical Regulations, excepting 
the Bencoolen Local Battalion, which, 
from its situation beyond sea, is exempted 
from stoppages. 

2. The pay of all Local Infantry will 
prospectively be as follows, excepting the 
Bencoolen Local Battalion, which will 
continue to enjoy all the pecuniary advan- 
tages of a corps of the line, viz. 

* Ramghur Local Battalion, 

Bhagulpnre Hill Rangers. 

DniHgepoie Local Battalion. 

Cltumpanin Light Infantry, 
lit Nussern ifGotka) Battalion. 

2d Onto ditto 

Strtnoor ri-ito ditto 

Rum»pour Dght Infantry. 

Gouukpoor Light Infantry. 

Rampoorah Local Battalion. 

Calcutta Name Militia. 

Keinaonii Local Battalion. 

Bencoolen Local ditto 
Mliairwarra ditto ditto 

Vo:.. XVII. 2 A 
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Subadar Rs. 30 I Naick Rs. 8 

Jemadar 15 1 Nat. Drummer 6 

Havildar 10 j Sepoy 5f 

All Orphan School or Christian Drum- 
mers will be transferred to corps of the 
line, excepting those with the Beneoolen 
Battalion, under orders from His Exc. 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

3. Full batta is only allowed to Local 
Infantry and their establishments when 
on actual service with troops of the line , and 
for the numbers only so employed, viz. 

Subadar Rs. 30 1 Naick Rs. 8 

Jemadar . 15 Nat Drummer 4 

Havildar 8 | Sepoy 3 

4. Half batta is allowed to Local Infan- 
try only when on actual service within or 
beyond the limits of the British territory 
(no troops of the line being present), or 
on the duty of escorting treasure, and for 
the exact number so employed only, viz. 


Subadar Rs. 15 

Jemadar 7£ 

Havildar 4 


Naick Rs. 4 

Nat. Drummer 2 
Sepoy II 


In all cases the certificates prescribed in 
General Orders, Vice President of 12 
May 1815, (Sec. 141, Chap, ix., last code) 
shall be annexed to the abstracts to autho- 
rize the payment of half or full batta to 
Local Troops and their establishments. 

5. The several ranks of Native Com- 
mandant, Soobah, Native Adjutant, Suba- 
dar Major, and Color Havildar, are pros- 
pectively abolished in the corps of Local 
Infantry, on the demise, promotion, or re- 
tirement of those now holding those ranks, 
the two latter being distinctive privileges, 
applicable only to corps of the line ; ex- 
cept in cases of extraordinary bravery or 
good conduct in the field, which can be 
specially brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment through the Commander-in-Chief. 

6. The establishment of each company 
of Local Infantry to be in the proportion of 
one Subadar, one Jemadar,* two Native 
Drummers, and generally one Havildar 
and one Naick to every sixteen privates 
which may be ordered for each company ; 
from 80 the regular establishment, as far 
as 100 on emergency. < 

7. The staff of all Local Battalions to 
be generally as follows, with reference 
however to their aggregate strength; for 
instance, corps of four or six companies are 
not entitled to a Drill Naick, or Fife 
Major, but only to a Drill Havildar and 
Drum Major, and one Native Doctor, 
instead of two, viz. 

^ C 1 Captain or Major Command. ' 

% } 1 Adjutant . 1 Assist. Surg. 
g j 1 Serj. Major 1 1 Q. Mr. Serj.^ 

Cl Sire, or Writ. 2 Native Doctors 
k* f I Drl.Hav.at 5 1 Drill Naick at.. 2* 
) 1 Drm. Maj. 5 1 Fife Majorat... 5 
g J or 1 Bugle Maj. only in Lt, Cps. 5 
& Cl Pay Havildar per Company at... 5 

* Except the mixed corps, as the Bhagutpoor 
and Mhairwara Battalion, which will Continue at 
two Jemadars a company. 


N. B. A second in command is continu- 
ed to the Rungpoor and Mhairwara Bat- 
talions, as a temporary measure. 

8. The Commandant of each Local 
Battalion shall be entitled to the follow- 
ing allowances, viz. 

His annual proportion of compensation 
in lieu of off-reckonings. 

The batta of the next superior rank. 

For Guides and Hurkaras, when 


so entitled Rs. 150 

Horse allowance in all situations... SO 
Stationery ditto ditto 30 


For repairs of arms and accou- 
trements, including petty sto- 
res, butts, and targets, &c. per 

comp 25 

For repairs of camp equipage, 

&c. as directed in Gen Ord. 
Governor Gen. 27 Dec. last. 

For two carts or hackeries for 
spare arms, accoutrements, &c. 

when marching only, each 30 

Tlie separate allowances heretofore 
drawn for petty stores, butts, and targets, 
&c. are abolished in Local Corps, being 
consolidated in the above. 


9. The Adjutants of Local Battalions 
shall from the first proximo diaw the fol- 
lowing allowances, viz . 

Staff Pay, (2 Rs. per diem) Rs. C2 
Writer 30 


Stationery, candles, books, &c 20 

Office tent or quarters 30 

Horse allowance 80 
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and in all Local Corps in which a mess is 
regularly certified to exist, the reduced 
mess allowance of sixty rupees per men- 
sem, to be drawn by the Adjutant. 

10. Tlie Medical Officer in charge of 
each Local Battalion will draw a medicine 
allowance of four Sonat annas per man 
or twenty-five Rs. per 100 men monthly’ 
for the whole of the fighting men, officers, 
and staff. He will conform in every 
respect to the rules laid down for the 
establishment, management and attend- 
ance of hospitals in native corps of the 
line. Doolies and bearers in cantonments 
or marching will be provided as usual by 
the commissariat; 

1 1 . The following scale of Quarter- 
Masters and other establishments, with 
their several rates of pay and batta, is laid 
down for all Local Battalions (with ex- 
ception to the Beneoolen corps, whose al- 
lowances are equal to the line) from the 
first proximo, when all in excess thereto 
will be finally struck off ; ample compen- 
sation being provided for the expense of 
the forge and other duties of a contingent 
nature, in the increased scale of allowances 
which will henceforward be applicable to 
tlie Rajpootana and Hill corps, equally 
with tlie other Local Battalions, viz. 



Staff 


fii 


H.B. F.B. 


I 


12 


O 


0 8 


0 8 
1 0 
0 8 


0 0 


0 


5 0 
2 0 


1 0 


1 0 
2 O 
1 0 


0 O 
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Pay 

» Sircar at 15 0 

f Native Doc- 
tors 15 

1 Tindal 7 

1 Lascar per 2 Com- A 
panies in Cants, at ( ^ 

1 ditto per Com pa- C 
ny marching, at ... j 
1 Hand Bhisty per 

Company 4 

1 Mate Carpenter 6 

Ls Bildars 3 

1 Bazar Chowd. at 1 1 
1 ditto Mootsuddy, 5 
3 Flag or Weigh- 

men at 3-9 25 

* Subject to the foregoing Rules regard- 
ing Half or Full Batta. 

12. The Peepawallas now with the 
Kemaoon battalion, will, like those of the 
other Ilill corps, be made over to the 
commissariat from the first proximo. 
Thirty for each Hill corps will be retained 
and paid by that department. 

IS. No more than one English writer is 
allowed to the Commandant of each Local 
Battalion, as the Pay Havildars being 
extended to all, must supersede the neces- 
sity of having native or Persian writers. 

14. These corps are clothed, armed, 
equipped, and supplied with ammunition 
at the expense of the state, and under the 
same rules as prevail with troops of the 
line, excepting their belts and accoutre- 
ments, which are black instead of buff. 
They are supplied also under the like 
orders with camp equipage, and stores 
when necessary. The dress and discipline 
are the same, except that the men supply 
themselves with half mounting, on which 
account Commandants are strictly pro- 
hibited from making any deduction, ex- 
cept in cases of confiimed slovenliness, or 
inattention of the men to cleanliness and 
the standing orders ; which being special 
cases, will be noted in orders, and the Ad- 
jutant directed to supply the parties de- 
ficient of half mounting, deducting the 
actual cost thereof from the men’s pay. 

15. Such Local corps as have details of 
Artillery or Irregular Horse attached, 
will retain them till further orders, as 
separate and temporary establishments. 

1 6. The rates of pay and allowances to 
all Local corps being thus equalized with 
their several establishments, will have 
effect from 1st June, with all other altera- 
tions directed, except those specially post- 
poned. But all the reductions of pay, &c. 
to native commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned officers shall only have prospective 
effect as they are promoted, or removed by 
retirement, disease, &c. ; while all aug- 
mentations of pay to any rank shall date 
from the 1st proximo. The alterations of 
allowances to the European officers, and 
staff, and drummer**, with the contingen- 
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gencies and Quarter Master’s establish- 
ments, shall take place from 1st June 
next, when all military allowances not 
here numerated shall cease. 

Local Horse. 

1 . These troops * to take post as Irre- 
gulars after the Local Infantry, being nei- 
ther clothed nor armed by the state. They 
are not liable to pay hospital stoppages. 
The orders respecting invalids will be is- 
sued hereafter. 

2. The peace establishment and rates of 
pay of the Local Horse are stated in the 
abstract No. 2 ; and in order to equalize 
the whole in every respect, the following 
alterations will take place from 1st June : 

3. The Commandants, seconds in Com- 
mand, and Adjutants to be supplied in fu- 
ture from the effective officers of the line, 
and will continue on their present consoli- 
dated allowances, except the Adjutants, 
who shall draw beside their regimental 
pay, & c. the same staff or other allowances 
as those of Local Infantry from the 1st 
proximo, viz . 

Staff Pay (2 Rs. per diem), Rs. 62 

Writer 30 

Stationary, candles, books, ike. 20 

Office tent or quarters 30 

Horse allowance 30 
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The seconds in Command and Adjutants 
with local and temporary rank will remain 
as at present. 

4. The pay of the Trumpeters and Na- 
garchees of each corps will, from the 1st 
proximo, be equally Rs. 25 a month each. 
There shall be an equal number of each in 
every corps, and a Trumpet Major (non- 
effective) with a staff pay of Rs. 5 is allow- 
ed to each regiment. 

The contingent allowances for specific 
purposes in each corps shall be equalized, 
viz. 

For stationery, monthly Rs. 30 

For iron, steel and charcoal for re- 
pairs of arms, &c 20 

For match 1$ anna per matchlock. 

Two doolies to be furnished by the 
Commissariat in cantonments, or on ordi- 
nary marches, and the Dooly per Rissalla 
on actual service. 

Medicine allowance to be draw'n by the 
Assistant Surgeon with each corps, as in the 
Local Infantry, viz. Rs. 25 per 100 fight- 
ing men present, monthly. 

6. The establishments will also be equal- 
ized, viz. 

1 English Writer, at Rs. 40 

1 Persian do 30 

1 Nakeeb 20 

1 Vakeel, per Rissalla 20 

1 Native Doctor 20 


* 1 st Regiment (or Skinner’s) Local Horse. 
2nd Do. (or Gardner’s) do. 

3d Do. (or Blair’s) d<>. 

4 ill Do. (or Bad delev’s) do. 

vh Do. (<.r Gough's) do. 

2 A 2 
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2 AddJ. Doctor, at Rs. ]5 4. The contingent, staff, or other allow- 


I Hurkara per 2 Rissalla 5 ances attached to the Provincial Corps, will 

1 Lascar per 2 Rissallas in canton- from the 1st proximo be as follows : 

ment, and 1 per Rissalla marching . . 5 [Except the Agra, and Delhi battalions, 

2 Hand Bhistiesper Rissalla 4§ which are not clothed by the state.] The 

1 Mistry Smith 12 Commandant is entitled to his proportion 

1 Koonda Sauj 8 of compensation, in lieu of off-reckonings, 

1 Fireman... 7 annually to the batta of the next superior 

1 Hammerman 6 regimental rank. 


1 Bellowsman 6 

The usual (reduced) Bazar esta- 
blishment * 25 

7. The allowances of the European offi- 
cers, staff, and natives of all ranks, will, 
with these alterations (to be made from 1st 
June next), continue as now in force, the 
men finding their own horses and arms 
under the regulationsheretoforeprevailing. 
These corps are in no case entitled to 
batta ; ammunition for service and prac- 
tice is supplied them under the rules laid 
down in General Orders Governor Gen. 
19 Jan. 1 8 IG, (vide Sec. 38 to 41, chap. iii). 

8. No clothing or off-reckonings are al- 
lowed for these corps, nor are half-mount-, 
ing stoppages to be made by commandants. 
The uniform of each corps, as established, 
to be supplied by the men themselves, and 
no alteration made therein without special 
authority from head-quarters. 

Provincial Infantry. 

1. The 13 corps* are Provincial Batta- 
lions, solely for the civil duties under this 
presidency, and will take rank next after 
the Local Troops. 

2. The whole of these corps will be 
placed on the same proportional scale, 
rank for rank, whether their establishment 
be 8, 1 0, or 12 companies, viz. per company, 

1 Subadar, 

1 Jemadar, 

5 Havildars, 

5 Naicks, 

8 Drummers prr Battalion, 

100 Privates per Company, 
generally, or in the proportion of I Havil- 
dar, 1 Naiek to every 20 privates ; should 
10 additional men per company be autho- 
rized in any corps, it would add 1 Naiek 
also to each company ; — 1 Havildar would 
follow with the next addition of 10 men, 
and so on. 


3. A Commandant and Adjutant shall, 
as heretofore, be allowed to each Provincial 
Corps, beside the following staff ; the for- 
mer to be taken always from the class of 
Invalid field officers, the latter from the 
subalterns of the effective list. 

1 Serjeant Major, at the usual rate. 

1 Drill Ilavildar (non- Effective).. 5 

1 Native Doctor j- 

2 Pay Sircars j - 


* Burdwan Provincial 
Ba'talion. 

Dhcci do. 

Chrugong do. 
Moorshedabad do. 
Purne?h do. 

Prttn* do. 

Benaies do. 


Cawnpore and Allah 
bad Provincial Batt. 

Furrm kabad and E' 
wall do. 

Barelly do. 
Saliarimpme do. 

A era do. 

D Undo. 


Allowance for stationery, per men- 
sem, Rs. 30 

Ditto repairs of arms and accoutre- 
ments, and for petty stores, butts, 

and targets, per company 1 2k 

The separate allowances for petty stores, 
butts, and targets, &c. being consolidated in 
the above, will cease from the 1st proximo. 

The Adjutants to Provincial Corps will 
continue to draw their present staff allow- 
ances, viz. 

Staff Pay (2 Rs. per diem) Rs. 62 
Writer, stationer)’ and candles. 40 

Horse allowance 30 

132 

6. The medicine allowance to be drawn 
by the surgeons in charge of Provincial 
Corps is three and a half Sonat annas per 
man monthly. No stoppages are to be 
made from provincial troops in hospital. 
The rules under which they are entitled to 
the invalid pension if wounded or disabled 
in the performance of duty will be issued 
hereafter. 

7. The Quarter- Master's establishments 
of all Provincial corps to be reduced to the 
follow ing standard from the 1st proximo. 


1 Tindal at Rs, 7 8 

1 Lascar per 2 companies 4 12 

1 Bhisty, do. do 4 8 

1 Sikligur 5 O 

1 Chuckler 4 8 


No Bazar establishment is allowed to 
any provincial corps. That with the Fur- 
ruckabad Provincial Battalion will be dis- 
charged immediately. 

8. r The clothing, arms, accoutrements 
and ammunition of Provincial Corps, will 
be supplied as heretofore under the same 
rules as to Local Battalions, with excep- 
tion to the Agra and Delhi Battalions, in 
which no alteration will take place in these 
respects till further orders. The men are 
in all cases to supply their own half mount- 
ing, and no deduction shall be made on 
this account by Commandants, except in 
cases of confirmed and obstinate slovenli- 
ness and neglect, when they will direct 
the individual so offending to be supplied 
in the manner laid down in the 14th clause 
under the head Local Infantry. 

9. All former orders relative to the re- 
ports, duties, discipline, inspections, &c. 
&c. of Provincial corps are hereby confirm- 
ed ’ and separate orders will be furnished 
to the officers commanding the Agra and 
Delhi Battalions for the equalization of 
their corps as to rank and pay with the 
other provincials. 

10. Hie two Nerbudda Corps of Nu- 
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jeebs, with the Bheel Corps in Malwa, be- 
ing entirely for police duties, are not includ- 
ed in the class of Provincial Troops, or 
subject to the operation of these orders. 

INVALID PENSIONS. 

Fort iniliam, Mai/ 2, 1823. — In or- 
der to consolidate and simplify the rules 
under which the Native officers and men 
of all Local, Provincial, or Irregular Corps 
of Horse or Foot are in future to be con- 
sidered eligible or entitled to the benefits 
of the Invalid Pension Establishment, 
former orders are hereby rescinded, and 
the following are to have effect from this 
date. 

local Infantn/. 

1 . No Native commissioned, non-com- 
missioned officer, drummer, sepoy, bhLty 
or lascar of the several corps of Local In- 
fantry, shall be entitled to the benefits of 
the Invalid Pension, who shall have serv- 
ed less than twenty years, including any 
portion of time they may hate served in 
the line, excepting such as have been wound- 
ed or contracted incurable disorders on 
service. — Disorders which men may have 
brought on themselves within the prescrib- 
ed period of 20 years, or which may not 
h ive arisen from wounds received on duty, 
shall give them no claim to the benefit of 
this establishment, which is only intended 
for those who are worn out, or who may 
have suffered from actual service. No 
officer or soldier, & c. is to be recommended 
for the Invalid Pension even subsequent 
to his 20 years’ service, unless he shall in 
every respect be unfit for local service, from 
wounds, age, or infirmity. 

2. No native officer, non-commissioned 
officer, drum, fife, or bugle major of Local 
Infantry, who has not been disabled on ac- 
tual serv ice, shall in future be entitled to 
the pension of the rank he may hold at the 
time of being invalided, unless he shall 
have actually served in that rank for three 
years ; if he has served a shorter period he 
shall receive the subsistence only of the 
next inferior rank, unless disabled by 
wounds, or other injury recei\ ed on service. 

3. The Commandant, Adjutant, and 
Medical officers of each Local Battalion, 
shall, early in March of each year, prepare 
the usual descriptive roll of officers and 
men recommended as entitled, and proper 
objects to appear before the Invaliding 
Committee, ordered to be assembled at the 
head-quarters of the district in which the 
corps may be serving, or other proximate 
station, where a full committee may be 
assembled ; and the necessary rolls being 
filled up and signed by the surgeon in 
charge of the corps, and countersigned by 
the Commandant and Adjutant, according 
to the forms laid down for the corps of the 
line, will be sent with the men recom- 
mended to the station directed in division 
or district orders, so as to appear before the 


Committee by the 31st March, where they 
will be regularly examined, and such as 
pass this examination will be noted accord- 
ingly “ Unfit,” and the rest, who under 
these regulations are not entitled to the 
pension, and still capable of local duty, will 
be returned, fit for ditto ; the local troops 
not being eligible to the invalid battalions 
on the regular establishment, or to the in- 
termediate performance of “ garrison duty,” 
unless they shall have been received from 
the line, when they will be held entitled to 
the same privileges, excepting in regard to 
the length of service, which must be regu- 
lated by this order. 

4. Two copies of the roll will be for- 
warded to the Adjutant- General at head- 
quarters in the usual manner, and the tri- 
plicate forwarded to the corps by the public 
staff officer; when the certificates directed 
in sec. 124, chap, xlii, last code, will be 
forwarded to sucli staff officer by the Ad- 
jutants of corps, for the men recommend- 
ed for the pension, and the requisite means 
taken to pay them up, those who are con- 
sidered fit for duty being directed to rejoin 
their corps forthwith. 

5. On being paid up and supplied with 
their certificates, the officers and men so re- 
commended shall, under the orders of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-Chief, be directed 
like the men of the line to proceed to 
Monghyr, Allahabad, or Meerut, as here- 
after specified, for final examination, at the 
same time with the Invalids of the line ; 
such as pass the general committees, wall 
receive from the proper officer the usual 
half-printed out- pension-roll, correctly fill- 
ed up, as directed in general orders, 22 
April 1820, to enable them to receive their 
stipend in such districts as they may select 
for their residence, from the district Pay- 
Masters, or Pay-Masters of Invalids, as the 
case may be. 


Rates of Pension on the In- 
valid Establishment, to the 
Natives of Corps of Local In- 
fancy. 

Lower or 
common 

rate in 
Cases of 
ordinary 
Wounds 
long ser 
vice or 
Decrepi- 
tude. 

Loss of 
Limb or 
both 
Eyes on 
Service. 

Soubah orCommandant* 

28 0 

45 0 


18 0 

30 0 

Jemadar 

10 u 

15 0 

Havildar, Drum, or Fife 



Major, &c 

6 0 

10 0 

Naick and Native Doctor, 

5 0 

8 0 

Drummer 

3 8 

5 0 

Sepoy 

3 8 

5 0 

Gun or Tent Tindal.... 

4 0 

6 0 

Gun or Tent Lascar .... 

3 0 

4 8 

Hand Bheestie 

3 0 

4 8 


* N. B. These ranks, as well as Subadar Major, 
are prospectively abolished in bocal Corps, 
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6. All Corps below Patna and the Gun- 
duck river will send their Invalids to 
Monghyr ; all Local Corps thence west- 
ward and northward to Allahabad or 
Meerut, as most convenient, in consequence 
of which, Meerut will become a third re- 
gular invaliding station in future, both for 
regular and irregular troops, under orders 
which will be issued hereafter, and subject 
in every respect to the same rules and forms, 
as prevail at Allahabad and Monghyr. 

7. The same rules are applicable to the 
payment, accounts, check and controul of 
the Invalid Pensioners from the Local In- 
fantry, as to those of the line now in exist- 
ence, and no claims shall be received in 
any case where the descriptive or out-pen- 
sion rolls, certificates, or other documents, 
are either informal or deficient. 

Local Horse . 

8. The Local or Irregular Horse shall, 
in no case, be entitled to the invalid pen- 
sion, unless actually w ounded or disabled 
on service, when it will be the duty of the 
officer commanding the corps to call for 
a special medical committee, at the head 
quarters of the district in which he may be 
serving, before whom such claimants shall 
appear with the rolls, &c. filled up, and 
signed by the Commanding Officer, Adju- 
tant, and Medical Officer in charge of the 
corps, in all respects as complete and for- 
mal as those of Corps of the Line or Local 
Infantry, and forwarded in the same man- 
ner. 

9. Such men as have bona Jide been 
wounded or disabled on service, shall on 
passing the Special Committee, and receiv- 
ing the final orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, be entitled to the following pensions 
on the Hauper establishment, — the second 
or higher scale being solely set apart for 
men who have lost a limb or both eyes on 
service ; the first or lower rate for wounds 
or accidents of lesser consequence and de- 
gree, but which disable or cripple the sol- 
dier for service. 


Local or Inegular Horse. 

Infeiior 
for com 
mon 
wounds, 
&.C. 

Superior 
for loss 
of Limb 
or both 
eyes. 

Rissaldar •'.... 

25 0 

40 0 

Itissaidar 

18 0 

30 0 

Naib Rissaldar 

la 0 

20 0 

Woordie Major 

25 0 

40 0 

Jemadar 

7 0 

12 0 

Duffadar Major or I 



Kote Duffadar J ’ * 



Duffadar, Native Doc- J 



tor or Trumpet Ma- > 

5 0 

8 0 

j° r J 



Nishanchees, Nagar- I 



dices or Trumpe-> 

4 0 

6 0 

ters. ) 



Suwars, 

3 8 

5 0 

Hand-Bhisty or Lascar, 

3 0 

4 0 
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10. The rules applied in Articles 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, to Local Infantry, will also prevail 
in every respect with regard to the forms 
and accounts of the men pensioned from 
the Local Cavalry. 

Provincial Infantry. 

11. The 8th and 9th articles of this re- 
gulation are strictly applicable to the Pro- 
vincial Infantry of this establishment (in- 
cluding the Agra and Delhi Nujeebs), 
who shall in no case be held entitled to the 
Invalid Pension, except actually wounded 
or disabled on service or duty, as therein 
indicated ; or unless they were received 
originally from corps of the line, in which 
event they are to be considered as entitled 
to the same advantages as those corps, ex- 
cept w ith respect to length of service, which 
shall be extended to 20 year*, as in Article 
I, relative to the Local Infantry. 


Provincial Infantry. 

Inferior 
rate for 
common 
wounds, 
£cc. 

Superior 
for loss 
of Limb 
or both 
Eyes. 

Native Adjutant (pro- ) 
spectively abolished,) ) 

22 0 

36 0 

Subadar, 

10 0 

18 0 

Jemadar, 

7 0 

12 0 

Havildars, 

3 0 

6 0 

Naicks and Tindal, . . 

2 12 

5 8 

Drummers, 

2 8 

5 0 

Sepoys, 

2 8 

4 8 

Native Doctors, 

5 0 

8 0 

Lascars and Bheesties . . 

2 0 

4 0 


12. The same rules and forms shall 
prevail in the assemblage of Special Medi- 
cal Committees, recommendation and de- 
scriptive rolls, papers and certificates, as for 
the class of Local Cavalry, and the Medical 
and Commanding Officers will be held 
strictly responsible for any neglect of these 
rules. 

13. The general order by his Exc. the 
Commander-in chief, of 8th March 1 8 1 6, (of 
which Extract, see margin*), being equally 
applicable to the Local and Provincial 
Troops as to those of the Line, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council calls upon all offi- 
cers in command of corps, with their medi- 
cal officers and staff, whether of the line or 
irregulars, for a conscientious and zealous 
regard to the obvious spirit of those orders, 
and to prevent equally the service from be- 
ing burthened with men unfit for their re- 
spective duties, or the Invalid and Pension 
establishments being improperly diverted 
to purposes, foreign to their institution, 


* A power being vested in Commanding Officers 
of corps, to discharge any Sepoy whom the Me- 
dical Officer shall certify to be physically unfit to 
carry arms, and who, from the period of his service, 
and the nature and cause of such unfitness, may 
have no claim to a provision on the invalid in- 
stitution,— the Commander in Chief expects that 
on the present, and on all future occasions, no 
man of the above description will be brought be- 
fore the Invaliding Committees. 
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and real utility, — the officers commanding 
Local and Provincial corps of Horse and 
Foot, are enjoined to be particular in the 
execution of this order, though it is not to 
prevent them from bringing any peculiar 
instances of very long and meritorious ser- 
vices to the notice of Government, as spe- 
cial cases, in the Local Cavalry or Provin- 
cial Infantry, who are not strictly entitled 
by the regulations to the indulgence of a 
pension. 

Troops of the Line. 

14. These orders are not in any respect 
to cancel or effect those now in force, re- 
specting the invalids from native corps of the 
line, as enumerated in the margin.* The 
rules, rates, and period of service prescrib- 
ed for them, remaining as heretofore, as 
well as those relating to European troops 
of the line, and their several establishments. 

15. The several Regulations, relating 
exclusively to the Invalid Jagheerdar es- 
tablishment, an institution which has been 
prospectively abolished since 1811, and the 
rules relating to wdiich can no longer be 
useful to the army at large, are directed to 
be struck out of the order hooks accord- 
ingly, as obsolete, and having reference 
only to the actual Jagheerdar Invalids, and 
the Revenue Collectors and Officers who 
Superintend them. 

Wm. Casement, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

LIMITATION OF STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William, Map 23, 1828.— It being 
desirable to fix by one general rule the 
limits under which officers holding staff 
appointments, or other public employ- 
ments under this presidency, may retain 
them, or otherwise, on promotions to su- 
perior rank, and to provide, generally, for 
all doubts or contingencies so far as they 
can be forseen, by establishing one equal 
and uniform principle, the following limi- 
tations are to have prospective effect from 
this date. 

Public Offices and Staff" Departments to be 
vacated on promotion. 

Residents at Native Courts or high di- 
plomatic Missions ; Command of Divi- 
sions ; — no limitation. 

Secretary to Government Mil. Depart. ; 
Adjutant Gen. ; Quarter Master Gen. ; 
Commissary Gen. ; Mil. Auditor Gen. ; 
Surveyor Gen. ; Judge Advocate Gen. ; 


* Native Horse and Poot Artillery. 

Body Guard of the Governor-General. 

The Regis, of Light Cavaliy. 

The Regiments of Native lnfantrv. 

The Batts, of New Levie?. 

The Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

The Battalions of Pmneeers. 

The Bencoolen Regular Local Battalion. 

Store Lascar ( ompanies (such only as were re- 
ceived from the former Gun Lascar Companies'. 

Gun Lascars and Gun Drivers, attached to the 
Artillery 5 with the respective establishments at- 
tached to corps, as heretofore laid down. 


Commandants of Subsidiary or Field 
Forces, Districts, or Garrisons ; — on pro- 
motion to rank of Major General. 

Chief Commands in the Annies of 
Native Allied Powers ; Town and Fort 
Major, Fort William ; Dep. Secretary to 
Government Mil. Depart. ; Dep. Adju- 
tant Gen. ; Dep. Quart. Blast. Gen. ; Dep. 
Commissary Gen. ; Dep. Auditor Gen. ; 
Secretary to Blilitary Board ; Principal 
Commissary of Ordnance ; Superinten- 
dents of Public Buildings, when Engineer 
Officers ; Superintendents of the Foundry, 
ditto ditto; Personal Staff of Governor 
Gen. and Commander-in-Chief; Political 
Agents at inferior Native Courts ; Com- 
mandant of S;ippers and Bliners ; Su- 
perintendent Tiigonometrical Survey;— 
on promotion to rank of Blajor General, 
Regimental Colonel, or Lieut. Colonel- 
Commandant of a Brigade of Cavalry, a 
Regiment of Infantry, or a Battalion of 
Artillery ; or acting Chief Engineer or 
Commandant of Artillery. 

First Assist, to a Resident at a Native 
Court, or high diplomatic .Mission ; Prin- 
cipal Assistants in Civil charge of districts ; 
Assist. Secretary to Government Mil. 
Department; first ditto Quarter Blaster 
Gen. ; first ditto Commissary Gen. ; first 
ditto Auditor Gen. ; Agents for Gun 
Carriages; ditto Gunpowder; ditto Army 
Clothing ; Principal Dep. Commissary of 
Ordnance; Blodel-master, and Tangent 
Scale Department ; Joint Secretary Blili- 
tary Board ; — on promotion to Lieut. 
Colonel regimentally. 

Superintendents of Public Buildings, 
if not Engineers ; ditto Foundry, if an 
Artillery Officer ; ditto of the Stud ; 
Presidency Paymaster ; Commandant 
Body Guard of the Governor Gen. ; Com- 
mandant Golandauz Battalion ; ditto Local 
Battalions; ditto Local Horse; ditto 
New Levies ; ditto Pioneer Corps ; — on 
promotion to Lieut. Colonel regimentally. 

All Assistants, Deputy Assistants, or 
Sub- Assistants in Staff Offices, or Pub- 
lic Departments, not included above; De- 
puty Judge Advocates Gen. ; Barrack- 
Blasters ; Deputy Paymasters ; Brigade 
Blajors; Surveyors, land or river, if not 
Engineer Officers on promotion to Bla- 
jor regimentally. 

Secretaries or Persian Interpreters to 
General Officers or Brigadiers in Com- 
mand, &c. ; Aides-de-Camp to General 
Officers,; Secretary Clothing Board; ditto 
Board of Superintendence, Stud Depart- 
ment; Superintendent Field Transport; 
ditto Half Wrought Blateiials ; ditto Fa- 
mily Bloney ; ditto Cadets ; ditto Roads or 
Bunds; ditto Timber Agencies; — on pro- 
motion to Blajor regimentally. 

Superintendent of Telegraphs ; Gar- 
rison Store Keeper ; Commissaries of Ord- 
nance ; Deputy ditto; Fort or Canton- 
ment Adjutants; Paymaster and Adju- 
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tent of Invalids ; all Officers attached to quitting the Barraeut Institutions, will not 
the College of Fort William, any Native exempt candidates from the operation ot 
College or Institution ; Political, or other the foregoing orders. 

Civil Situations inferior to first Assistant — . 

to a Resident or to a Civil Commissioner ; leave of absence to king’s officers. 


Appointments in the Mints, Command of 
Palace Guards, or Escorts with Native 
Princes ; Command of Residents’ Guards 
or Escorts on promotion to Major regi- 
mentally. 

No appointment or public employ 
whatever, not included in the above 
enumeration, to which a military officer is 
eligible, shall be retained in future on the 
promotion of the party to the rank of 
regimental Captain, excepting professional 
offices in the corps of Engineers, which 


Head Quarters , Calcutta , June 3, 1823. 
— -To prevent any misapprehension res- 
pecting leaves of absence to His Majesty ’s 
officers, who may be at Calcutta, or within 
the Presidency command, the Major Gene- 
ral or officer commanding the division for 
the time being is authorized to grant leave, 
without awaiting a communication from 
head-quarters, in cases of certified ill- 
health, or in situations where officers may 
require, upon very urgent and pressing oc- 
casions, leave of absence within the limits 


are not limited under the rank of Acting 0 f the Presidency command. 

Chief Engineer. On all ordinary occasions, applications 

for leave of absence must be submitted as 


INTERPRETERS IN NATIVE CORPS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , Hay 27, 1823. 
— The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to 
notify to the subaltern of officers of the 
army, the scale of qualifications expected 
in the candidates tor the office of Inter- 
preter in Native Corps, and the tests by 
which such qualifications are to be ascer- 
tained, viz. 

1. A well-grounded knowledge of the 
general principles of grammar. 

2. The ability to read and write with 
facility the modified Persian character of 
the Oordoo, and the Devi Nagree of the 
Khurree Bolec. 

3. A colloquial knowledge of the 
Oordoo and Hindooee, sufficient to enable 
him to explain with facility, and at the 
moment, any orders in those dialects, or to 
transpose reports, letters, &e. from them 
into English. 

The tests by which these qualifications 
are to be tried — are, 

1. By well selected questions, not of 
the niceties, but of the general leading 
principles of grammar. 

2. By viva voce conversation with the 
examiners. 

3. By written translations into Hin- 
doostanee, in both characters, of selected 
orders, or rules and regulations. 

4. By reading and translating the Bag- 
ho-Buhar in Hindoostanee ; the Prem 
Sagur in Khurree Bolee ; and the Goolis- 
tan or Un war -i Soheily in Persian. 

It will be the duty of Committees of 
examination to ascertain the attainments of 
candidates by the foregoing rules; and 
their reports are to specify the proficiency 
of the party examined, under each of those 
heads. 

The Commander-in-Chief desires’ it to 
be further understood, that previous ex- 
amination in the College of Fort 'William, 
if successful, will be considered as suffi- 
cient proof of qualification ; but that the 
examinations which took place of officers 


at present, to the Commander-in-chief, 
through the Adjutant Gen. 

REMISSION OF SENTENCE ON NATIVE OFFICER. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, June 5, 1823. 
— In consideration of the infirmities of 
Jemadar Mirza Bundley Beg, of the 2d 
bat. 13th regt., and that Native officer 
being possessed of medals for services at 
Seringapatim, in Egypt, and on the island 
of Java, on which occasion he had volun- 
teered liis services, together with the cir- 
cumstance of his having been several times 
wounded, his Exc. the Commander-in- 
Chief is pleased to remit the sentence of 
suspension passed upon the Jemadar, as 
promulgated in G. O. of 5th ultimo, and 
to transfer him to the Invalid Establish- 
ment as an out-pensioner upon the Invalid 
pay of his rank. 

OFFICERS TO ATTEND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, July 5» 1823. 
— •The undermentioned officers of the 
General Staff, and composing the suite of 
the Commander-in-Chief, are to attend 
His Exc. in his tour to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and are accordingly directed to 
hold themselves in readiness to proceed to 
Cawnpore. 

General Staff. 

Col. Sir S. F. Whittingham, Quarter- 
Master Gen.; Col. Sir T. McMahon, 
Bart., Adjutant Gen. ; Major W. Cro- 
ker, Assist. Adjutant Gen. — of King’s 
Troops. 

Lieut. -Col. R. Stevenson, Quarter- 
Master Geti. ; Lieut.- Col. J. Nicol, Ad- 
jutant Gen. ; Major \V. L. Watson, De- 
puty Adjutant Gen. ; Capt. W. S. Beat- 
son, Assist. Adjutant Gen.— of the Army. 

Suite of His Exc. the Coin. -in- Chief 
Lieut.-Col. Geo. Marley, C.B., Mili- 
tary Secretary. 

Capt.' Elliott, Assist. Secretary'.’ 
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Capt. F. Champagne, ] 

— 1 — M. Semple, / Aides-de- 

E. J. Honywood, f Camp. 

H. Hay, ) 

K. Rorrowes, ) „ . 

G. Crole, j- Extra ditto. 

Captain T. Macan, Persian Interpreter. 

Mr. W. Twining, Surgeon. 

INVALID APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William, June G, 1823.— With re- 
ference to G. O. by Government of the 2d 
ult., announcing that ?*Ierut and Haupor 
would henceforth lx? made a third station 
for the Invalids from corps, regular and 
irregular, of this army, the Governor- Gen. 
in Council is pleased to abolish the desig- 
nation of Superintending Officer of Inva- 
lids at Hauper, and to make the following 
appointments : 

Lieut Col. G. Hickman, of Invalids, to 
be regulating Officer of the Invalid Jaghir- 
dar establishment at Chittagong, vice Max- 
well, deceased. 

Brev. CapL J. Hoggan, 27th N.I., to 
be Adjutant of Native Invalids and Pay- 
master of Native Pensioners at Meerut and 
Hauper, on the same scale of staff, office, 
and other allowances, as obtain with the 
corresponding appointment in the Allaha- 
bad division. 

Brev. Capt. Hoggan will immediately 
proceed to receive charge of the Hauper 
Invalid Accounts from the Deputy Pay- 
master at Meerut, and such documents 
relating to Jaghirdars as may be in pos- 
session of Lieut. Col. Hickman, who will 
then repair to Chittagong. 

Capt. P. M. Ilay, 28th N. I., in charge 
of Chittagong Provincial Battalion, is ap- 
pointed to the charge of the Jaghii.lar es- 
tablishment in that district till Lieut.-Col. 
Hickman joins. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-Chief is 
requested to give cnlci to the arrangement 
establishing Merut as a third regular Inva- 
liding Station, for the final examination of 
tire troops annually recommended for the 
Invalid establishment, and to assign the 
station and posts in the northern and wes- 
tern divisions of the army, which are in 
future to send their Invalids to Merut in- 
stead of Allahabad for final examination. 
The rules of management and forms of 
accounts are in every respect to be the same 
as prevail* at Allahabad and Monghvr. 

native officer promoted for. good 

CONDUCT. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta , June 25, 1823. 
— A report from the officer commanding 
the 1st bat. 20tii regt. has brought under 
the Commander-in-Chief’s notice the gal- 
lant behaviour of Havildar Jeyserry Sing, 
of that battalion, now serving at Singapore. 
It appears tlmt, in a disturbance w hich oc- 
curred at that settlement on the night of the 
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10th April, the Resident, Lieut. -Col. Far- 
quhar, was suddenly attacked by an infu- 
riated Malay, and that his life was saved 
by the Havildar, who threw himself be- 
tween bis commanding officer and the as- 
sassin, and warded off the blow aimed at 
the former, receiving himself a w ound in 
the struggle. 

His Exc. is pleased to mark his sense of 
the Havildar’s prompt and courageous con- 
duct, by promoting him to the rank of-Je- 
madar from the 11th inst. 

INVALIDS, KING’S TROOPS. 

ITead- Quarter* on the Hh\ r, July 25, 
1823. — 1. Adverting to the approaching 
meetings of the Annual Station Invaliding 
Committees, the Commander-in-Chicf is 
pleased to appoint Capt. Creighton, of the 
1 1th Dragoons, to the general charge of the 
invalided men of II. M. regiments sta- 
tioned in the Upper Province*, and that 
officer wiil accordingly proceed with them, 
under the sanction of Government, from 
Ghurmucktcser Ghaut to Fort William by 
water, calling for and taking charge of 
such invalids and other r oldiers at the in- 
termediate stations as nu-y be destined for 
the Presidency. 

2. Lieut. L' Estrange, of die Mth Foot, 
wiil do duty with the troops under Capt. 
Ci eight on ; and A>sLt -Surg. Harcotirt, of 
the 11th Dragoons, will attend the same in 
medical charge. 

3. The men to be discharged from II. M. 
regiment-, whose period-, of service have 
expired or may terminate within the cur- 
rent year, and such a . may engage into 
other regiment', than thc-.e in which they 
formally served, are to be placed under 
Capt. Creighton’, command, who will de- 
liver tho.e who have cnlbtcd into corps 
stationed between Meerut and Calcutta, 
together wi h all documents belonging to 
them, to the Cuinu anding -officers of each 
corps respectively. 

* 1 . Officers commanding regiments sta- 
tioned at a distance from Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, will cxnkdn to the time-ex- 
pired men, who decline renewing then en- 
gagements, that they "ill on no account be 
permitted to rcinlEt after they shall have 
actually left their carp,, for the pui pose of 
eventually embarking for Europe. 

5. The Major Gen. cr Officer com- 
manding the Meerut division wiil be 
pleased to cau-c the invalids, &c. of the 
11th Dragoons and Mth Foot to move 
thence in progress to Fort William, on, or 
as early as practicable after the 1st Oct. 
next, directing Capt. Creighton torcporlto 
the officers commanding at Cawnpore, 
Ghazcepore, Dinaporc and Berhampofc, 
the probable time of his arrival at these 
stations respectively, that no delay may 
ensue. 

f>. Commanding-officers of regiments 
will transmit at the prescribed period to 
Vox. XVII. 2 B 
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the Adjutant Gen. of H. M. Forces, re- 
turns prepared agreeably to the Form No. 1 , 
laid down in G. O , No. 659, of 2Sth June 
1816, of the men deemed unlit for further 
service. 

7. The officer in command of the details 
is to have placed in his possession the con- 
ditional charges of the invalids, and other 
documents reterrible to the limited service 
soldiers, and uju>n Ids arrival at Fort Wil- 
liam he will deliver over the same, together 
with the men destined for the Presidency, 
and for Madras and Bombay, to the Bri- 
gade Major King's Troops. 

8. The iVfa.or Gen. or officer command- 
ing the Presidency dh Lion will be pleased 
at the proper time to make the necessary 
application to Government, for passages for 
the discharged soldiers and invalids des- 
tined for Kuropc, and ho will, in con- 
formity with the instructions laid down in 
G. O., No. 25*18, of 13th March 1822, have 
the accommodation, provisions, &c. &c. al- 
lotted for the troops inspected by a com- 
mittee, whose reports are to be forwarded 
as therein directed to head-quarters. Offi- 
cers will hereafter be appointed under in- 
structions with which Major Gen. Dalzell 
w ill be furnished, to proceed in cliarge of 
the men on the different vessels. 

9. Upon the embarkation of the invalids, 
&c. the Brigade Major King’s Troops will 
forward, through the General commanding 
the Presidency division, die returns pre- 
scribed in G. O. of 33 June 1816. 

10. Referring to G. O., Nos. 2398 and 
2439 of 4 Sept. 1821, and 26 Oct. of the 
same year, invalid soldiers of the descrip- 
tion therein contemplated are to apply for 
permission to reside at the Cape of Good 
Hope or in India, immediately after they 
shall have been invalided, as no application 
for that indulgence will be attended to after 
they leave their corps for embarkation. 

1 1 . Commanding officers of regiments arc 
requested to see the instructions laid down 
in G.O. No. 2082, of 16 July 1820, rela- 
tive to the quantity of baggage to be brought 
down by the men, strictly attended to. 

12. Their Exc. the Commanders-in- 
Chief at Madras and Bombay will be 
pleased to issue the requisite orders rc- 
rerrible to the time-expired soldiers of 
regiments under their respective commands, 
and they will make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the Local Governments for the 
conveyance to Englandof such as may de- 
cline to reinlist, as also for forwarding to 
their destinations such as may reengage 
into other regiments than those in which 
they formerly served. 

By order of His Exc. the Commander- 
in- Chief. 

Thos. M £ Mahon, Col. ^ . G. 

MILITARY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 

Fort William, July 31, 1823 I. The 

djusiaient of accounts between Govern- 


ment and the Military Orphan Society, on 
account of the Lower Orphan School, being 
liable to confusion and arrear, from the 
practice of Paymasters deducting sums 
issued for expenditure of the Lower Insti- v 

tution out of stoppages belonging to the 
Upper, the Hon. the Governor Gen. in 
Council is pleased to extend the operation 
of the arrangement made in 1808, viz . 

2. All disbursements, whether for arrear 
of subsistence money due by the regula- 
tions of Government and of the Orphan 
Society to children under the age of four 
years, or for the expenses of sending chil- 
dren to the Lower School, arc no longer in 
any case to be deducted from the amount 
of stoppages in the Paymaster’s hands on 
account of the Orphan Society. They are 

to be incorporated with the accounts of » 
Paymasters respectively, and charged with 
their proper vouchers, like other disburse- 
ments, for direct submission to the Auditor 
General. t 

3. In cases where the children, as not 
belonging to any particular corps, nor 
being tlie children of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers placed under a specific 
commissioned officer, may be under the 
Orphan Committee of the district, the 
voucher to be required in order to an issue 

of the subsistence money, is a receipt of the ^ 

person in immediate charge of each child, 
attested by the Secretary of the District 
Orphan Committee. 

4. The cases of children whose fathers 
are under command of a particular officer, 
will continue to be regulated by the G. O. 
of Jan. 27, 1821 ; and w hen children are to 
be sent to the school, if the party is to be 
dispatched from a station at w hich there is 
no Orphan Committee, the commanding 
officer, or his station staff, will, in like 
manner, attest and authenticate the receipt t 
for necessary advances, directing the party, 

if it be convenient, to some station at which 
there is a Committee of the Orphan Society. 

When the party is to he dispatched from a 
committee station, the signature of the 
Secretary to the Orphan Committee is to 
be taken instead of that of the commanding 
officer or his station staff ; and for the more 
certain adjustment of the remaining account » 

to be settled at the Presidency with the per- 
sons sent in cliarge of the children, it is 
ordered, that the Paymaster shall make out, 
in duplicate, attested copies of the docu- 
ment forwarded to the Auditor Gfen. ; one 
copy to be sent with his monthly dispatch 
to the Secretary of the Military Orphan 
Society at Calcutta, and the other to be 
given to the person sent in charge of the 
children, 

GORKA, OR HILL CORPS. 

Furl William, July 31, 1823. — 1. With 
reference to the G. O. 2d May last, re- 
specting the Invalids of Local Infantry, 
and to the peculiar situation of the officers 
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and men belonging to the Gorka or Hill 
Corps, who came over to the British army 
from that of the Nepaul Government, dur- 
ing the campain of 1815, the limitation of 
the periods of sen ice with respect to those 
men who may become superannuated, or 
unfit for active service, is removed, and the 
following course will be adopted. 

2. Whenever any individuals belonging 
to the 4 Gorka Battalions, who came over 
from the enemy in J815, or were taken 
into service during that campaign, may 
become unfit, by age or infirmity, for the 
more active duties of the corps, they will 
be transferred into a garrison company, 
to be formed in each battalion, under the 
orders of His Exc. the Commander-in- 
Chief, and employed solely on the garri- 
son duties of the forts and outposts in the 
Nepal conquests, heretofore performed by 
their corps, and considered as stationary. 

3. These garrison companies will form 
a component part of the present establish- 
ment of each battalion, and of its aggre- 
gate strength, on the same pay or allow- 
ances with the rest of the corps. Should 
a second or a third garrison company be 
necessary iu any of the corps, by an excess 
of aged or worn-out men, it will be formed 
on the same principle under His Excel- 
lency’s orders. 

4. Whenever any individuals belonging 
to the garrison companies of those corps 
be wholly unfit even for garrison duty, 
they will be examined by the annual com- 
mittees, and pensioned wherever they may 
choose to reside witlun the British terri- 
tory, under the same forms and rates as 
the other Local Infantry. (Vide 5tli 
clause G.O. 2d May 1823.) 

5. No part of this regulation is to be 
applied to the cases of officers or men en- 
listed since the campaign of 1815, who 
must in all cases be subject in every re- 
spect to the general regulation above ad- 
verted to. (Clauses I to 7.) 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

CAPT. A. C. DUXSMURE, lOTH REGT. N.I. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, June 5, 1823. 
—At an European general court-martial, 
assembled at Fort -William on Monday, 
19 May, 1823, of which Col. Morrison, 
C. B., H.M.’s 44th regt., was President, 
Capt. Alexander Conway Duns mure, of 
the 1st hat. 10th regt. N.I., was arraigned 
upon the undermentioned charges, viz* 

For pursuing a systematic course of 
disobedience of orders and neglect of duty, 
from the period of his joining the battalion 
at Barrack pore, in Feb. 1S2I, to the pre- 
sent date, and particularly in the following 
instances : 

1st. In absenting himself from his duty 
and station, without permission, on the 
15th and 16th June 1 82 1, notwithstand- 
ing similar instances of irregularity had 


been pointed out to him on previous oc- 
casions, which he bad promised should not 
again occur. 

2d. In totally absenting himself from, 
and neglecting all battalion duties, from 
the 26th Dec. 1822 to the 14th Feb. 1823, 
without furnishing a medical certificate, 
or assigning a sufficient reason for such 
absence ; his general habits and conduct 
during that interval being such as to afford 
grounds to suppose tliat his alleged plea 
of indisposition was not founded on fact. 

3d. In persevering in the same course 
of neglect and disobedience between the 
14th and 26th Feb. last, although offici- 
ally informed that the medical officer who 
had been directed to visit him had de- 
clared him fit for duty, and that his com- 
manding officer expressly required his fu^ 
ture attendance at parades ; which com- 
munication remained totally unnoticed and 
disregarded. 

4th. In absenting himself from his 
corps and station from the 26fh to the 28th 
Feb. last, without leave, in opposition to 
the frequent admonitions of Ins command- 
ing officer, and in violation of his own 
repeated promises. 

5th. In continuing the same line of 
conduct from the 28th Feb. to the present 
date, notwithstanding a written pledge 
given by him to Major Gen. Dalzell on 
the 10th March promising amendment; 
such contumacious neglect of duty and 
breach of promise not being attributable 
to ill health, a special medical committee, 
directed to report on his case, having de- 
clared him fit for the performance of every 
duty. 

6th. In not complying with battalion 
orders of 19th March Ja^t, directing him 
to deliver over the 6th battalion company 
to Ensign Smith, until a second order was 
issued some days after. 

7ih. In absenting himself from his 
corps and company at muster on the 1st 
of the present month (May), this being the 
second time of such absence from muster. 

8th. For general neglect of duty as 
Captain of a company, in not personally 
attending to the internal discipline and 
good order of two companies under his 
immediate charge, bom the time of his 
joining the battalion. 

Such conduct being subversive of good 
order and military discipline, detrimental 
tc the service, and in breach of the Ar- 
ticles of War. 

Additional charge preferred against 
Capt. A. C. Dunsmuie, 1st Bat. 10th 
NI. — 

For breach of arrtst on the 21st inst. 
(May), in quilling Calcutta without leave, 
and failing to appear before the general 
court-martial assembled to investigate the 
aforementioned charges on that day. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision . 

2 B 2 
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Finding. — That the prisoner. Captain 
A. C. Dunsmure, of the 1st bat. 10th 
regt., is guilty of as much of the first spe- 
cification of charge as accuses him of ab- 
senting himself from his duty and station, 
without permission, on the 15th and 16th 
June 1821. 

That he is not guilty on the second spe- 
cification. 

That he is not guilty on the third spe- 
cification. 

That he is guilty of so much of the 
fourth specification as accuses him of ab- 
senting himself from his corps and sta- 
tion, without leave, from the 26th to 28th 
Feb. last. 

That he is guilty of the fifth specification 
of charge, with exception to the period be- 
tween the 17th March and 6th April last, 
when he was regularly lepoited sick. 

That be is guilty of tiie sixth specifi- 
cation. 

That he is guilty of the seventh specifi- 
cation. 

That he is net guilty of the eighth spe- 
cification. 

That he is guilty of the additional 
charge. 

Sentence . — The Court having found the 
prisoner, Capt. A. C. Daman ure, of the 
1st bat. 10th regt. N. 1 ., guilty of so 
much of the original charges as aie stated 
in the finding, and of the additional charge, 
do sentence him to be cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Edw, Paget, 
General, and Commander-in-chief. 

Capt. A. C. Dunsmure is to he struck 
off the strength of the 10th regt. N. I., 
from the date on which these orders may 
be promulgated at Barrackpore, and 
placed under charge of the Fort Major 
of Fort Wiliam. 

James Niton, 

Adjt. G eneral of the Army. 

Fort-William, June 13, 1823. — His 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief having sub- 
mitted to Government a representation 
from the General Court-martial, which 
cashiered Mr. Duusmure, late a Captain 
in the 10 th regt. N. I., relative to the 
mental imbecility manifested by him 
during the trial ; the Governor General 
in Council, in consideration of this cir- 
cumstance, and with advertence to Mr. 
Dunsmure’s length of service, nearly 22 
years, is pleased to grant to him, subject 
to the approbation of the Hon. Court of 
Directors, a monthly allowance equal to 
that drawn by a Captain of Infantry placed 
on the pension establishment of this Presi- 
dency, and payable in the same manner 
so long as he remains in India. 

LIEUT. J. D. CARROLL, H.M.’s 86th REGT. 

Head- Quarters on the Hirer , off' Jicr- 
hampore, July 11, 1823.— At a General 


Court-martial, assembled at Fort- William 
on Monday, 23d June, 1823, Lieut J. D. 
Carroll, of H.M.’s 86th regt., nominally 
a Captain in H.M.’s 69th regt., under 
the yet unconfirmed appointment of the 
late Commander-in-chief in India, and 
Major of Brigade to the King’s Troops 
at Madras, was arraigned upon the under- 
mentioned charges, viz. 

For behaving in a scandalous, infamous 
manner, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances ; 

1st. In having transmitted, through the 
office of the Secretary to the Government 
in the Military Department, a memorial to 
the Hon. the Gov. General in Council, 
dated 28 May 1823, in which he falsely 
and fraudulently sets forth, that at the 
special desire and request of the Governor 
General and Commander-in-chief, the 
Most Noble the Maiquis of Hastings, be 
compiled a work, by which he had lost the 
sum of S. lis. 46,1 16 12; whilst in his ori- 
ginal memorial to Lord Hastings, dated 
31 Aug. 18 IS, which has been found in 
the office of the Secretary to Govern- 
nient in the Military Department, his 
lo>s on the same account is stated to be 
S. Rs. 26,416 12. 

2d. In having transmitted with the 
above-mentioned memorial to the lion, 
the Governor General in Council, dated 
23 May of the present year, and in sup- 
port of the same, a paper purporting and 
by him attested, to be a true copy of a 
memorial, dated 31 Aug. 1818, and ad- 
dressed to the late Governor General and 
Commander-in-chief ; which paper is not 
only in itself an imperfect and fabricated 
document, but also falsely and fraudu- 
lently sets forth his loss on the work in 
question to amount to S.Rs. 46,116 12- 
whereas in own original memorial, dated 
31 Aug. 1818, which has been found 
in the office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Military Department, the 
balance against him is stated to amount 
to S.Rs. 26,416 12. 

3d. In having transmitted with the 
above-mentioned memorial to the Hon. 
the Governor General in Council, dated 
28 May of the present year, a statement, in 
which he falsely sets forth the particulars 
of the expense of the work in question to 
amount to S.Rs. 71,416 12, the return 
by subscription and sale to have been 
S.Rs. 25,300, and the loss to be Sicca 
Rs. 46,116 12; whereas in an original 
statement, signed by himself, found in the 
office of the Secretary to Government in 
the Military Department, dated 31 Aug. 
1818, and sent up with the original me- 
morial to Lord Hastings of that date, 
the expense of the work is stated at 
S.Rs. 51,416 12; the return by subscrip- 
tion and sale being in the said original 
memorial stated to be S. Rs, 25,000, and 
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the loss S.Rs. 26,416 12, thereby fraudu- 
lently endeavouring to obtain from the 
Government a grant or loan to the amount 
of S. Rs. 1 9,700, in excess to the claim for- 
merly brought forward of S.Rs.26,416 12. 

4th. In having obtained from the office 
of the Military Secretary to His Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief a copy of a letter 
from Lieut. Col. Doyle, Military Secre- 
tary to the late Commander-in-chief, dated 
22 Oct. 1818, and addressed to Lieut. 
Col. Young, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Military Department, in 
which he has, with false and fraudulent 
intent, erased and altered, or caused to be 
erased and altered, the figures 26,416 12 
to 46,1 16 12. 

All and every part of such conduct 
being in breach of the articles of war. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. — After mature deliberation, 
the Court do find as follows : 

That Lieut. J. D. Carroll, of II.M.’s 
86th regt., nominally a Captain in H.M.’s 
69th regt., under the yet unconfirmed 
appointment of the late Commander-in- 
chief in India, and Major of Brigade to 
the King’s troops at Madras, is guilty of 
the first specification Of charge against him. 

The Court do find him guilty of the 
second specification of charge against him. 

The Court do find him guilty of the 
third specification of charge against him. 

The Court do find him guilty of the 
fourth specification of charge against him. 

Sentence . — Having found the prisoner, 
Lieut. Carroll, of II. M.’s 86th regt., 
nominally a Captain in H.M.’s 69th regt. 
and Major of Brigade to the King’s troops 
at Madras, guilty of the charges exhibited 
against him, the Court do sentence him to 
be discharged from His Majesty service. 
Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Edw. Eacet, 
General and Commander-in-Chief 
in India. 

The foregoing order to be entered in 
the General Order Book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in His. Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of His Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, 

Thomas M‘ Mahon, Col. A.G. 


lie respect and attachment to the Hon. 
John Adam, on the occasion of his retire^ 
ment from the office of Governor General 
of India, a numerous assemblage of the 
most respectable inhabitants, consisting of 
members of the civil and military service, 
the bar, the principal merchants of the 
city, and others, met in the Town Hally at? 
10 o’clock in the forenoon, on Saturday, 
the 9th of August, pursuant to the above.- 
The sheriff shortly addressed the meeting, 
and 

Mr. Fergusson being called to the 
chair, addressed the assembly in an elo- 
quent and animated speech. He com- 
menced by stating, that very few words 
were necessary on this occasion ; it would 
be sufficient to remind them, that they 
were met there to consider how they might 
best express their respect and attachment 
to Mr. Adam, on his retiring from the 
honourable and elevated post of Governor 
General. Ho purposely abstained from 
speaking on the individual public acts of 
Mr. Adam’s life, but he might say, that 
he had spent nearly the whole of his life 
among the inhabitants of Calcutta; that 
his life, from its very commencement 
among them, to the moment in which he 
had then the grateful satisfaction and hap- 
piness of presiding over a meeting con- 
vened to afford a ti ibute to the intervening 
period, had been passed in the constant and 
unremitting exercise of his public and pri- 
vate duties. These had been fulfilled to 
the admiration of the Indian public, in the 
most excellent, upright, honourable, and 
unassuming manner ; and it would be 
difficult to point out a better man, or one 
more justly and extensively beloved. Of 
such a character it was needless to say 
much ; every one who heard him knew 
that it was impossible to speak too highly 
of the manner in which he had executed 
his public and his private duties ; and it 
was indeed to him a source of the highest 
gratification, to be called upon to propose 
a public mark of respect and esteem to 
such a man ; whose purity of heart, and 
sterling public worth entitled him to the 
highest consideration in the power of the 
meeting to bestow. 

From his having so passed his life 
among them, they were well qualified to 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE HON. JOHN ADAM. 

Meeting at the Town Hall.— A meet- 
ing having been convened by the sheriff,* 
to be held at the Town Kail, for the 
purpose of considering the best means 
of paying some suitable mark of pub- 

* To William Hay Micr.aghten, Es>q., Sheriff of 
Calcutta. 

We, the undersigned, request that yon will 
convene a meeting of the Uiitish inhabitants, <if 
Calcutta, for the purpose of considering t lie btst 
means of paving some suitable mark of public 


respect and attachment to the Hon. John Adam, 
or the occasion of Ins retirement from lire office 
of Governor General. 

J. Palmer, 

J. Puttie, 


R. C. reigusson, 

J . Patou, 

John Hayes, 

J. P. Lai kins, 

J. C. C. Sutherland, 
G. Billard, 

J. W. Hogg, 

T. Alsop, 

W. Dorm, 

C. T rower, 

0. Clark, 

W. Ainslie, 

. tug . t , i?:j. 


Wm, Prin*ep, 

John Smith, 

Alex. Colvin, 

C. R. Lindsay, 

W. Paton, 

T. Plowden, 

H. Sargent, 

II. Saunders, 

Geo. Keppefi 
R. C. Plowden, 
li. Roberts' m, 
James Colvin, 

Thos. E. M.Turton, 
James Atkinson. 
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judge of his merits ; for his own part, 
he firmly Relieved that British India owed 
the major part of its present prosperity to 
the arduous exertions, the indefatigable 
attention to duty, and the strict integrity 
which had distinguished Mr. Adam in 
the execution of the duties of the various 
and responsible situations which he had 
filled. He would say further, that he 
firmly believed that, in every public act of 
bis life, he had been influenced by none 
but the very best intentions, and felt as- 
sured that it was the lot of very few 
men to be esteemed and beloved as was 
that excellent and admirable man. In 
unassuming benevolence, sound judgment, 
purity of heart, he was surpassed by no 
man, and he (the learned chairman) was 
justly proud of his friendship. It was to 
such a character as this that the people of 
India would always be anxious to bear 
public testimony, and a set of resolutions 
had been drawn up to that effect. In his 
opinion these ought to be plain — the 
plainer, indeed, the better. The first re- 
solution embodied the opinion of the 
meeting as to the propriety of some pub- 
lic mark of esteem being paid to Mr. 
Adam; the second determined the best 
method of carrying the first into effect. 
For his own part be thought, but certainly 
his opinion was entitled to little weight, 
that a full-length portrait, to be kept in 
some public place at Calcutta, among the 
public who have witnessed the conduct of 
which they now are desirous of recording 
their unqualified approbation, would be 
the moat proper. He accordingly moved 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved — 1. That it is the opinion of 
this meeting that some public and perma- 
nent testimony should be given of the 
high respect and esteem entertained by the 
British Inhabitants of Calcutta, for the 
public character, and talents, and private 
virtues of the Hon. John Adam, late 
Governor General of India. 

2. That in order to carry into effect the 
preceding resolution in the most suitable 
manner, a committee be appointed to wait 
upon Mr. Adam, and request that he will 
be pleased to sit for a full-length portrait, 
to be placed in some conspicuous public 
situation, as a permanent memorial of his 
public services and private w r orth. 

Mr. Hogg, in a speech replete with 
feeling and eloquence, seconded the mo- 
tion. He felt perfectly assured that the 
resolutions just read from the chair em- 
bodied the feelings and sentiments of all 
classes of people in this country ; and if 
it had been simply read, unaided by the 
forcible eloquence and talents of the learned 
chairman, it would still have been unani- 
mously carried. Indeed this was the last 
place for any thing like contention on ad- 
mitted facts; they might indeed contend 
on mere matters of doubt, as to the most 


eligible method of conveying the senti- 
ments contained in the resol utions, but 
when they assembled for the purpose of 
paying a deserved tribute to acknowledged 
w orth, to the most unlimited benevolence, 
and to the strictest integrity, it was im- 
possible to admit a tiresome and tedious 
discussion. He had had the happiness to 
to know Mr. Adam for a long period, 
and believed in his conscience that a more 
benevolent man never existed. As to his 
talents, from the long period in which he 
had been before the public, they must be 
known to all his hearers ; and the next 
thing to possessing great talents, was the 
possessing a mind capable of appreciating 
them, and rendering them a just tribute. 
Indeed, on such occasions as these, when 
paying a tribute to a great and a good man, 
they could not but feel themselves ele- 
vated above the common level ; and that 
such was the character of Mr. Adam must 
be know n to all. He had arrived in this 
country at a very early period of his life : 
indeed he may be said to have passed 
from boy to manhood here. He had gone 
through the regular grades of the sen ice, 
until he was called on to rule over the 
millions subject to the sway of this Go- 
vernment. They had not met to deli- 
berate on the conduct he had pursued 
while in that capacity ; but to pass a reso- 
lution which should convey the respect, 
esteem, and regard they entertained for 
him. One very gratifying feature on this 
occasion was, that they had not assembled 
to perform the painful task of bidding 
adieu to the object of their veneration; 
he was yet to reside among them for some 
time ; and his future conduct would un- 
doubtedly retain, and if possible increase, 
the feeling that day evinced to do honour 
to his character ; and when the painful 
hour arrived in which he was to quit the 
land, wfiere his virtues and bis talents 
bad been blessings to all, they could again 
meet, and more fully and amply convey 
the sentiments and feelings of their hearts. 
When he (Mr. H.) first landed in India, 
he heard the name of John Adam united 
to every thing that was great, good, and 
amiable — he thus learned to venerate the 
man, though unknown to him; and a 
knowledge of him has only had the effect 
of convincing him of the justness of the 
association. You, gentlemen, said the 
eloquent speaker, are now met to offer a 
public proof of your respect and esteem 
for this great and good man ; and, however 
valuable such a tribute is and must be, it 
still does not reach the private testimony 
of tiie heart, which in its inmost recesses 
pays a tribute to worth and talents beyond 
the power of public expression. But I 
am about to commit the fault I have de- 
precated; I shall therefore close, by giv- 
ing my unqualified support to the plan 
proposed from the chair, and by expres- 
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sing my firmest conviction, that on no 
former occasion has unanimity and har- 
mony been more conspicuous than it will 
be proved to be here. 

Mr. Larkins entirely concurred in the 
testimony borne by his learned friends, the 
chairman and seconder of the resolutions, 
to the public and private worth of Mr. 
Adam ; he also cordially agreed in the 
spirit of the resolutions which has been 
just read from the chair. 

Their highly respected chairman had 
said, that he purposely abstained from 
entering upon the acts of Mr. Adam’s pub- 
lic life; Gentlemen, be continued, I 
also must abstain from noticing those acts, 
but I do so from a feeling which cannot 
influence my learned friend. I do so 
alone from a conviction of my own utter 
inability to do justice to his administration 
of this Government, and to the many pub- 
lic acts of a long life, which are connected 
with his name. I lament this inability, 
since no man can hold the public charac- 
ter and private virtues of Mr. Adam in 
higher veneration than I do. Entertain- 
ing these sentiments towards Mr. Adam, 
I should be most reluctant to originate 
any proposition that could tend to disturb 
the cordial and perfect unanimity which 
at present prevails amongst the gentlemen 
here assembled ; an unanimity which itself 
conveys a high culogium on Mr. Adam; 
since, however, gentlemen may entertain 
a difference of opinion on other questions, 
here all are unanimous in their approba- 
tion of his virtues and his talents ; and if 
any difference exists, it is who shall praise 
him most, or, in other words, who shall 
best do him justice. This I conceive will 
be better done, and in a more suitable 
manner, by presenting him with a serwee 
of plate ; and I cannot but persuade my- 
self that It would be a more acceptable 
offering to Mr. Adam himself. I pur- 
pose therefore to move, as an amendment 
to the second resolution, that the words 
u service of plate ” be substituted for u a 
picture;’* and that Mr. Adam be request- 
ed to accept of the one, instead of to sit 
for the other, as a token of the high esteem 
and veneration which the inhabitants of 
Calcutta bear towards his character. 

I have indeed heard, since I came into 
the hall, that some objections to the pro- 
position I have submitted may possibly 
be started on the ground of the expense ; 
but I am persuaded, gentlemen, that no 
such consideration will deter you from 
presenting to the distinguished individual 
whatever you may consider a proper and 
deserved tribute. For my own part, I 
consider that a service of plate is the most 
appropriate, and I beg to move accord- 
ingly. 

The Chairman said, that he considered 
the first resolution carried ; with respect 
to the second, an amendment had been 


proposed by Mr. Larkins, and before be 
put it he must say, that no thought of the 
expense had entered the minds of those 
who considered the portrait the most eli- 
gible method of conveying to posterity a 
memorial of their veneration for Mr. 
Adam. He considered this method, 
which was more commonly adopted, bet- 
ter calculated to remain a lasting testi- 
mony than presenting a service of plate. 

Mr. Larkins did not think the pic- 
ture the most permanent. On the amend- 
ment being put to substitute a piece of 
plate for the portrait, 

Mr. Palmer rose, and submitted, that 
in addition to the portrait, which had been 
proposed by the Chairman, that the service 
of plate, as proposed by Mr. Larkins, 
should also be voted to Mr. Adam ; the 
former to be placed in some conspicuous 
place in Calcutta, as a memorial to us, and 
all future inhabitants of the place, of the 
meritorious services of Mr. Adam, and a 
proof that they w r ere justly appreciated by 
the public, to remain for ever a public 
record of his public and private virtues ; 
the latter to be given to Mr. Adam as an 
heir- loom, and as a private record to him 
and his posterity of us, reminding him to 
his latest hour of our regard and esteem, 
and conveying to his children, and his 
children’s children, the gratifying testi- 
mony of how highly his character had 
been appreciated by those among w hom he 
had lived. 

Mr. Plowden seconded the motion, and 
Mr. Larkins w itbdrew his amendment. 

This proposal for the portrait, and the 
service of plate, seemed to meet witli the 
unanimous concurrence of the meeting, 
and it was understood by many that it was 
carried ; when Mr. Martin rose, and said, 
that several gentlemen at that end of the 
table thought that the plate should not be 
presented now, but reserved until Mr. 
Adam left us ; that the portrait was at pre- 
sent the most appropriate method of con- 
\incing Mr. Adam of the respect in which 
he was held, and w ould be most acceptable 
to him. There was, besides, another im- 
pediment in the way of any such a method 
of conveying public testimony to a servant 
of the Company, which was the order of 
tiic Court of Directors, without whose 
consent Mr. Adam could not, he imagin- 
ed, accept of it. On this, Mr. Palmer 
withdrew his proposition. 

Mr. Larkins’ amendment was then again 
put, since he only withdrew it on the con- 
sideration that Mr. Palmer would persist 
in his. 

Mr. Holt McKenzie opposed it. He 
considered that the portrait was the most 
proper and durable method of conveying 
to the minds of posterity the man to 
whose worth and transcendant abilities it 
was a tribute. Indeed, it was impossible 
to express the high sense of honour, the 
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firm principle and strict integrity which having moreover seen it meet the warm 
distinguished die individual on whose ac- applause of the meeting, he could not but 
count they had met : but there was a radi- regard the proposal of confining the mark 
cal objection to the adoption of the pro- of our regard to one of those testimonials 
posed amendment, while that individual with some concern. His Rev. Friend, Mr. 
remained in the exercise of the high office Corrie, still adhered to the opinion that 
which he now held ; and certainly he both ought certainly to be presented ; and 
could never require any other memorial of as it was competent for any one to embody 
them, or of that country, which had been this opinion into a motion, he would take 
the field of his exertions, and which had the liberty of doing so, by moving, not an. 
reaped the fruit of his virtue and talents ; amendment, but an additional resolution, 
they, and that country, would ever to his that this meeting still farther mark its 
dying day be held in the most grateful respect for the public conduct and private 
remembrance by Mr. Adam. In every virtues of Mr. Adam, and, to give him a 
sense, and in every view', he considered testimonial which may accompany him to 
the portrait by far the more appropriate, his native land, resolve to present him 
and, he thought, the most acceptable me- with a service of plate, 
thod of embodying the feelings of the The motion was seconded by the Rev. 


public. He felt satisfied that very' many 
would be induced, in this manner, to bear 
testimony of the love and veneration they 
entertained for Mr. Adam. 

The Rev. J. Corrie addressed a few 
words to the Chairman, the purport of 
which escaped us— after which, 

Hr. Bryce rose, and said that he offered 
himself with some reluctance to the atten * 
tion of the meeting. But, entertaining the 
highest respect for the public conduct and 
private worth of Mr. Adam, he could not 
permit the opportunity offered of bearing 
his public testimony to that conduct and 
worth to pass over. It w as unnecessary, 
however, he said, for him to add any thing 
to the warm eulogium, which had been 
passed by the chair, on the acts which had 
so much distinguished the career of the 
late Governor General : he had heard this 
eulogium with no ordinary degree of satis, 
faction. He had also listened with the 
highest pleasure to the very eloquent speech 
of another gentleman of the law- ; and, as 
he could add nothing to the tribute of ap- 
plause which they had paid to Mr. Adam, 
he would content himself with slating the 
grounds on which he preferred the resolu- 
tion proposed by Mr. Palmer, that both a 
picture and a service of plate were de- 
manded l>y the occasion ; the one to re- 
main amongst us as a memorial of our 
late Governor General ; the other to ac- 
company Mr Adam to his native land, as 
a testimonial to w hicli he could direct the 
eyes of his childien, and his children’s 
children, of the high estimation in which 
all who knew him in India held his pub- 
lic and his private worth. The Rev. 
Gentleman went on to slate, that he, with 
several around him, were not aw’are that 
Mr. Palmer’s morion, voting both the pic- 
ture and the plate, had been withdrawn by 
that gentleman; they were, therefore 
somewhat taken by surprise. For his own 
part, he added, that he concurred most 
cordially in the picture as an appropriate 
mack of respect : but having heard both 
that and the plate proposed by so highly re 
spectabte a gentleman as Mr. Palmer, and 


Mr. Corrie, w hen a discussion arose ; 
Mr. Martin moving, as an amendment, 
that the consideration respecting the plate 
be postponed. 

The Chairman said there might be some 
difficulty about the immediate matter in 
discussion. He should, therefore, put Dr. 
Bryce’s motion ; but as Chairman, and 
having no vote on the occasion, he should 
certainly protest against the opposition to 
the service of plate being construed into a 
feeling of disregard for Mr. Adam. 

Mr. Holt McKenzie said that he could 
not but consider the additional resolution 
proposed by Dr. Ijryce as injurious to the 
object for w Inch this meeting had been con- 
vened, and that it was equally injurious to 
Mr, Adam’s character. (The Chairman, we 
believe, here interposed.) Mr. McKenzie 
continued. If the meeting voted a piece 
of plate, he should consider it as not adding 
to the respectable character of the service ; 
and if tlie resolution should stand on re- 
cord, re&uectably proposed and seconded 
as it was, the injury done to the character 
of the service would be in proportion to 
the respectability of the supporters of the 
resolution. lie considered the original 
resolutions contained the feelings and 
wishes of the settlement. 

Mr. Raj ley, we believe, concurred in 
opinion that it would not be proper to offer 
Mr. Adam a service of plate while he 
continued a servant of the Honourable 
Company. 

Under these circumstances, and to pre- 
vent every possibility of disturbing the 
cordiality of the meeting, Dr. Bryce con- 
sented to withdraw his resolution ; but he 
would not allow that it was injurious to 
tlie object of the meeting, as had been 
said. He maintained that its tendency 
was directly the reverse ; and the same 
measure had been first proposed by a 
gentleman high in the civil service, and 
afterwards by one of the most respectable 
and respected merchants in the settlement. 

The second resolution was tlien put, and 
carried. 
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Mr. Hogg spoke of a committee to wait 
on Mr. Adam. 

The Chairman proposed that the gentle- 
men who signed the requisition, with 
power to add to their numbers, should 
wait upon Mr. Adam to learn his plea- 
sure, which was agreed to. He then con- 
cluded by voting the thanks of the meet- 
ing to the Sheriff for convening the 
meeting. 

Mr. McNaghten returned thanks, and 
the worthy Chairman having quitted the 
chair, he proposed the thanks of the meet- 
ing to him for his able and impartial con- 
duct. — [Cal. John Bull, Aug. 1 1. 

Portrait of Mr. Adam. 

The Committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, viz. 

Mr. Fergusson, Chairman. 

Mr. Pattle, Mr. Larkins, 

Mr. Hogg, Mr. Trower, 

Col. Paton, Mr. Palmer, 

Mr. Sutfaeiland, Mr. Alsop, 

Mr. H. McKenzie, Mr. Atkinson, 

Mr. Plowden, Mr. H. Shakes- 

Hon. C.R. Lindsay, pear, 

Mr. Ainslie, Mr. J. Colvin, 

Mr. McFarlane, Mr. Sargent, 

Mr. Paton, Mr. H. Colvin, 

Mr. Wm. Prinsep. Mr. G. Swinton, 

*vnd several other gentlemen, appointed 
by the general meeting to wait on Mr. 
Adam, to request him to gratify the public 
wishes by sitting for his picture in full- 
length, to be placed in some conspicuous 
place in Calcutta, had an interview with 
him yesterday morning (Aug. 11), at half 
past eight o’clock, at the house of W. B. 
Bayley, Esq. 

The committee on reaching the house 
were introduced to Mr. Adam, who stood 
surrounded by several of his personal 
friends. 

Mr. Fergusson immediately addressed 
him on the subject of their visit as follows : 

“ Mr. Adam : We have the honour to 
wait on you, at the desire and on the be- 
half °f a very numerous meeting of the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta, who have 
availed themselves of the occasion which 
has presented itself, to record the sense 
which they entertain of the merits of vour 
long and efficient public services, and are 
desirous of obtaining, and preserving 
among them, some lasting memorial of the 
virtues for which, in public and private 
life, you are so eminently distinguished. 
Your presence, Sir, forbids me from di- 
lating on a topic, on which upon the late 
occasion, I admit, that I not unwillingly 
indulged myself; although the attempt 
was feeble to embody in any language of 
mine, the sentiments of respect, esteem, 
and I may add of warm and affectionate 
attachment, with w hich the breast of every 
man who heard me w?s r animated. towards 
you. t win refrain from any such attempt 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 98. 


now, and will content myself with reading 
the resolutions which were adopted at the 
meeting, and which will convey to you in 
their own words the sentiments and wishes 
of those at whose request we have attended 
upon you. 

** Resolved, I. That it is the opinion 
of this meeting tliat some public and per- 
manent testimony should be given, of the 
high respect and esteem entertained by the 
British Inhabitants of Calcutta, for the 
public character and talents, and private 
virtues, of the Honourable John Adam, 
late Governor General of India. 

u II. That, in order to carry into effect 
the preceding resolutions in the most 
suitable manner, a committee be appointed 
to wait upon Mr. Adam, and request that 
he will be pleased to sit for a full-length 
portrait, to be placed in some conspicuous 
public situation, as a permanent memorial 
of his public services and private worth. 

“ If, Sir, the earnest solicitation of my- 
self and other private friends, whom you 
see around you, and by whom I need not 
tell you how much you are beloved, could 
add any thing to the force of the request 
conveyed from so large a body of your 
countrymen, that solicitation would not 
be wanting. But w e are assured that you 
will feel no hesitation in complying with 
the wish which has been publicly express- 
ed, and that you will lie pleased to give 
effect to the object in view in the manner 
which has appeared to be the most honour-' 
able and pure, and therefore the most 
suitable, and which, it is believed, will be 
the most acceptable to you. 

“ If I were permitted, Sir, upon tills 
occasion, to allude to any thing which is 
personal to myself, I should not be dis- 
posed to conceal how much I have felt 
gratified in being thought worthy of taking 
the part which has been allotted to me in 
these proceedings. You, Sir, are the oldest 
friend I have in India. I have not for- 
gotten the warm and cordial reception 
which I met with from you on my first 
arrival in this country ; but I was prepared 
for that reception, and all the kindness 
which followed it, by what I had ex- 
perienced from one whom you, as I well 
know, in no ordinary degree love and 
venerate. Your excellent and much re- 
spected father extended to me hrs counte- 
nance in early life ; and indeed, I may 
say, that the attachment to the name of 
Adam had come to me as an inheritance 
from one, no more, whose memory I 
am bound to cherish ; and from whom, in 
my childhood, I had heard the expressions 
of regard and esteem which he entertained 
for 1 William Adam,’ with whom, from 
his younger days, he had been united in the 
ties of friendship. Need I say. Sir, diat 
the interest of these proceedings will not 
be confined to this eountiy. or*, to thds$ 
who have taken a, partin, or beeff wifpfcses 
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of them? Of the feelings with which 
these tidings must be received by your 
valued parent, I cap, in some degtee, 
judge, from knowing the alfcction which 
he once bore towards you, and which can- 
not surely have abated, because, in the 
fulness of your reputation, you have 
realized to the utmost the hopes w liich he 
had fondly cherished of you. 

“ The honours which are paid to you, 
are his as much ,as yours. I trust, with 
my own lips, not only to communicate to 
him the earliest intelligence to these pro- 
ceedings, but also to impart something of 
the feeling which pervades my bosom, and 
the bosoms of all who, on this occasion, 
have sought to do justice to the merits of 
a son so honoured and beloved. 

“ Allow me. Sir, in conclusion, to re- 
quest that you will accept from your 
friends who now surround yon, wishes as 
ardent and as sincere as can have place in 
the human heart, for the happiness, wel- 
fare, and prosperity of yourself and your 
family.” 

aVIr. Adam, evidently overpowered by 
the sensations produced in his mind by the 
flattering manner in which the resolutions 
had been passed at theTown-hall, and over- 
come by the pathetic and affectionate ad- 
dress of the learned chairman of the com- 
mittee, replied, 

“ I shall endeavour, in the best manner 
my feelings will admit, to express the deep 
and grateful sense which I do, and must 
ever entertain, of the high honour conferred 
on me by my countrymen, die British In- 
habitants of Calcutta ; an honour which, 
however great and gratifying in itself, is 
much enhanced in my estimation by its 
being conveyed to me by a body of gentle- 
men, for whom I have ever felt the highest 
respect and esteem, and with many of 
whom I have passed a long term of years 

in the most cordial intei course of intimacy 

and uninterrupted friendship ; and even 
the grateful feelings which these circum- 
stances are so well calculated to produce 
»re aggravated by the manner in which my 
kmd friend, your learned chairman, has 
announced to me the flattering intentions 
of the community of Calcutta. Indeed 
these united powerful incitements, while 
they convey the proudest and deepest sen- 
sations of delight, that my merits should 
be deemed worthy of such an henour, 
create at the same time an uncontroiable 
agitation, increased by die allusions of your 
worthy chairman, which alisolut.lv incapa- 
citates me from returning a „v adequate 
tribute of acknowledgment fjr the lihd, 
and inestimable mark of favour and dis- 
tinction which has been manifested to 
^ .‘^ British inhabitants of 
Calcutta With the most heartfelt plea 
sure shall I comply with the flattering re! 
quest which has been so hamlsomely oon 

, veyed to me by you . * ’ y " on 


The agitation alluded to was, we under- 
stand, very conspicuous, and may be rea- 
dily conceived. The committee break- 
fasted with Mr. Bayley, and the following 
arrangements afterwards took place 
Town- Hall, Calcutta, Aug* 11, 1823. 

At a meeting of the committee appointed 
at the general meeting, held at the Town 
hall on Saturday, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the best means of paying some 
suitable mark of public respect and attach- 
ment to the Hon. John Adam, on the oc- 
casion of his retirement from the office of 
Governor General : 

It was resolved. That a sub-committee, 
to consist of the undernamed gentle- 
men, be nominated to carry into effect the 
resolutions of the general meeting of the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta, held at the 
Town-hall on Saturday the 9th instant. 

Mr. Larkins, Chairman. 

Mr. Hogg, Mr. II. S. Shakespear, 

Mr. Palmer, Mr. Atkinson. 

Mr. Palmer, Treasurer. 

The sub-committee having met, it was 
resolved,' That it be the duty of this 
sub-committee to circulate through the 
Treasurer a book among such gentlemen as 
may be desirous of subscribing to the full- 
length portrait of the Hon. John Adam, 
and to make the necessary arrangements 
with Mr. Chinncry, the artist, for the execu- 
tion of the same. 

Resolved further, That in the event of 
the amount subscribed for exceeding that 
required to meet the expense of the por- 
trait, it shall be left to the sub-committee 
to apply the surplus funds to such charita- 
ble purpose as they may deem expedient. 
(Signed) J. P. Larkins, Chairman. 

[Cal. John Jlull, Aug* 12. 

MEASURES FOR INSTRUCTION AND GENERAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

We have just heard of two measures, 
lately adopted by this Government, which 
we are sure our readers will rejoice to 
learn. The one is the establishment of a 
General Committee of Public Instruction, 
which is, we understand, not only to direct 
its labours to the extension and improve- 
ment of existing institutions, but is also 
authorized gradually to introduce Euro- 
pean arts and sciences ; and has at its dis- 
posal funds for the purpose. 

This arrangement cannot fail tq bring to 
the recollection of our readers the feeling 
and paternal speech of our late respected 
Governor General, on the occasion of his 
visitorial address to the College students. 
The pledge there given that “ the atten- 
tion of the Governor General in Council is 
sedulously directed to the important sub- 
ject of public instruction, 5 * has been amply 
redeemed, and redeemed in just such a 
manner as might -be expected from the 
remainder of the address from which we 
have taken the above extract, and which 
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we imagine defines the wise and wholesome 
principles on which the work of improve- 
ment is to be conducted. 

The other measure to which we have re- 
ferred, is the appropriation of the whole of 
the town duties throughout the country to 
the purposes first of local, and afterwards of 
general improvement. The funds derived 
from the town duties are to he placed under 
the controul of committees to l>e appointed 
at the several towns and cities, with very 
full powers to devote them to works con- 
ducive to the health and comfort of the 
people— such as opening new streets, 
making new roads, paving and widening 
old ones, clearing large unwholesome tanks, 
filling lip stagnant pools, &c. These im- 
provements Are in the first instance to ho 
chiefly confined to the city or town in 
which the duties are collected; but as the 
most urgent and necessary desiderata are 
completed, the committees are authorized 
to extend the benefit of this most noble 
boon to parts adjacent, even eventually to 
the extent of the province. 

We may first, therefore, congratulate our 
Calcutta readers on the additional stimulus 
which will be thus given to the successful 
efforts which have already been made to 
add, not only to the health and beauty of 
the city, but even to the minor comforts of 
its inhabitants. Much as has been done, 
this additional aid, in the hands of the 
active and able individuals who have 
hitherto so judiciously disposed of the 
funds derived from the lottery, cannot fail 
to be felt, and we have no doubt but the 
effects will be shortly seen. 

The extension of the plan adopted in 
Calcutta, as far as relates to the committee, 
throughout the whole of the territory, at 
once gives to the Mofussil public the ad- 
vantages of local improvement which have 
hitherto been confined to Calcutta. The 
means of defraying the expenses of these 
improvements, too, are those best calculated 
to answer the purpose : for it is clearly 
evident that as the means of communication 
become improved, the inland commerce 
must increase, independently of the natu- 
ral stimulus which is every where given to 
it as the comforts of the inhabitants are 
multiplied. We cannot in this place even 
allude to the one-hundredth part of the ad- 
vantages whieh press upon our minds, and 
which must inevitably take place on any 
given spot ; but when we contemplate the 
vast extent of country over which these 
projects are simultaneously and simply to 
act, shedding the blessings of moral im- 
provement, political and social comfort, over 
millions, we are lost in admiration at the 
simplicity with which so much good is to 
be effected, and are ready to exclaim, 
“ happy are the people that have such a 
Government.” 

'Hie combination of these simultaneous 
improvements mutually increases the in- 


trinsic value of each. Mere worldly com- 
fort and prosperity, without a mind pro- 
perly disposed to appreciate them, scarcely 
reach beyond animal enjoyment ; and the 
Government which thus studies to combine 
the two, at the same time that it secures 
to the people the means of comfort and 
happiness within themselves, evinces a de- 
sire to obtain the affection and regard of its 
subjects on the most secure and praise- 
worthy grounds. 

No human eye can foresee the full ex- 
tent of tlie advantages which the above 
two projects united are calculated to pro- 
duce. If we write warmly — we feel so ; 
but we feel that we have not done justice 
to our feelings, nor do we think that any 
one who, for a moment, considers the 
prospects here held out, can abstain from 
joining with us in a grateful acknowledg- 
ment to that Government, which has 
evinced such a disposition to foster and 
protect the millions committed to their 
charge. — [Cal. John Bull, Aug. 8. 

SCHEME OF EXTENSIVE FORGERY DETECTED. 

Forgery, of late years', has prevailed to 
a rather startling extent in Calcutta. The 
increase of it may rationally be attributed 
to the increasing population and opulence 
of the place, and to their usual attendants, 
a number of loose hangers-on in the lower 
walks of society. 

From unquestionable authority we learn, 
that a forging plot has just been frustrated, 
which, if ithad ripened on to success, would 
most likely have been productive of most 
serious consequences. 

A whole nest of villains, who made it 
their business and study to prey upon their 
neighbours, has been broken up, and the 
most of the conspirators have been appre- 
hended through the zeal and activity of 
Mr. Alsop. That excellent magistrate 
planned his measures so well, that he in 
person surprised the gang, to the number, 
we believe, of about twenty, at work in 
their den. Mr. A., it seems, had ob- 
tained correct information respecting the 
movements of the forgers, and on Friday 
morning (if we recollect right) proceeded 
quietly with a constable or two to the ren- 
dezvous, in an obscure quarter of the town. 
Having reached the house in which the work 
of villainy was going on, the magistrate 
and' his attendants reconnoitred, and, 
having made some accession to their 
strength, broke into the premises at seve- 
ral different points. They caught the 
gang in their den ; and the artist, on whose 
skill and adroitness of chirography the 
rest depended, was found, we believe, 
with the graver in his hand. He is a 
countryborn, of the name of Fraser, aid, 
we understand, a notoriously bad charac- 
ter. He had fallen, it would seem, into 
the hands of a set of speculative S&rcars, 
who resolved to turn his talents to '£ood 
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account : they accordingly furnished him 
with considerable sums of money, and the 
material to work with. Among the arti- 
cles seized by the magistrate and lodged 
in the police office, are parcels of forged 
notes on the Bank of Hindoostan and the 
Bank of Bengal. Some arc complete, ‘ and 
some are, we believe, in different stages 
of forwardness. They are for different 
sums, ranging generally between 100 ru- 
pees and 1 ,000 rupees. The precious crew 
even aimed at higher game, and essayed 
to imitate government paper. The better 
to effect this, they had found means to 
bring over one of the compositors of the 
government press to their designs, who, 
duly instructed, stole a quantity of types 
from the government press. With these 
and a moveable press they had been prac- 
tising imitations of government paper. 
The specimens lodged in the police (where 
the stolen types also lie) are still imper- 
fect ; but with the activity and perseve- 
rance which appear on the face of these 
nefarious transactions altogether, would 
soon be sufficiently lit for the purposes of 
profitable deception. We have seen a 
piece of paper on which the signatures of 
several gentlemen connected with govern- 
ment have been imitated in pencil ; some 
of them extremely well. It is rather re- 
markable, that the artist can hardly write 
his own name, from which it follows, that 
he forges exactly as a Chinese draughts- 
man copies a drawing, imitating the 
thing before him without any knowledge 
of the principles of the art. Had the 
gang been permitted by fate to carry on 
their proceedings for a very few days longer, 
not only the forged bank-notes, but the 
forged goverument paper would have been 
brought into circulation, which could not 
but prove grievously injurious to many 
persons engaged in money or transfer 
transactions. The detection of this con- 
spiracy against property, and the appre- 
hension of the conspirators, is most satis- 
factory, and highly creditable to the police 
establishment, more particularly the ma- 
gistrate whose name we have alreadv 
mentioned. A few of the gang have 
escaped, and suspicious persons have ab- 
sconded ; but we are not without hopes of 
seeing them yet (and that ere long) in th e 
keeping of justice.— ['/nd. Gaz., July 8. 

SAVINGS BANK AT SERAMPORE* 

™3 e ,l, SOme since ^nuously advo- 
pited the establishment of a Savings Bank 

II TV. We did not at that time 
know, which we have since heard, that 

tionW" establlsh , ment °f that descrip- 
bon at Serampore. We do not know the 
rtiles and principles of which it is con 
ducted, but should feel much pleasure Fn 
assisting to make them public as vveff 

subject. The advantages of an opportu- 
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nity of securing small sums of cash, and 
at the same time receiving interest from 
them, are too obvious to need remark ; and 
we think, if the Serampore Savings Bank 
is conducted on the same plan as those at 
home, that it only needs to be generally 
known to prosper. — [Cal. John Bull, 


SUTTEE. 

(Extract of a letter .) — t( On Friday 
last, I saw a great concourse of people 
close to my factory, on the l»anks of a 
nullah three miles below Santipore. On 
inquiry I found that these people had 
assembled to witness the immolation of a 
widow. I hastened to the place, and 
after having with difficulty made my way 
through the crowd, which was very great, 
I reached the spot where she stood, an- 
swering some questions put to her by the 
Jemadar of Thannah Santipore. She ap- 
peared to be not above eighteen, and I 
thought very handsome, perfectly free 
from intoxication, and had even a look of 
cheerfulness. A few yards distant, on a 
pile, was placed the body of her husband, 
who, having suffered for above six months 
a lingering disease, which at length caused 
his death, presented a view of a very 
“ unhandsome corpse.” The Jemadar 
asked the widow why she wished to sacri- 
fice herself? if it was the fear of poverty, 
or reproaches of her family that induced 
her to do so ? She replied, that her hus- 
band had left her a sufficiency, and that 
the step she was about to take was by no 
means compulsatory, for she had herself 
insisted on following her husband to the 
abodes of the blessed, which, she said, 
she could no other way expect to do but 
by becoming a Suttee. Her two infants 
were then brought, and their helpless con- 
dition represented to her : but vain was 
this powerful appeal to her maternal feel- 
ings. In short, the Jemadar, who ap- 
peared to be a humane man, used every 
argument to dissuade her from her obsti- 
nate resolution, but all would not do. 
The consent to follow her inclination was 
reluctantly given, and received by the 
crowd with a deafening shout of barbarous 
joy. After the usual ceremonies, which she 
went through with great steadiness and 
presence of mind, she ascended the pile, to 
which she was immediately fastened , a 
load of hemp (paut) was thrown on her, 
and a blaze kindled, which in a few mi- 
nutes consumed both the living and the 
dead!”i — [Beng. Hurk Aug. 12, 

WEATHER, CROPS, &C. 

The following report on the cultivation 
of oats in Purnea, and the late failure, 
having been communicated by a very in - 
telligent resident in that district to a friend, 
has been handed to us for publication : — 

Purnea.— Agricultural Pursuits for May 
1823. — In the commencement, the ryots 
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plant their ginger, turmeric, and castor- 
oil seed (undree.). All this month they 
have been sowing their higher augunny- 
paddy crops (called mouchra), and with 
the rain of the 5th finish sowing the Bur- 
dour (budaye) crop of paddy. In some 
places the planters took advantage to 
sow the bysucky indigo, but for want of 
rain to assist the young plant afterwards, 
it all failed. Ryots weeding their faulgony 
indigo and low augunny paddy (called 
(et,han) : particularly fine weather for the 
work, and both have promising appea- 
rances. On the high country, the ryots 
weeding the first sown budaye paddy, 
which became rather stunted by the 
drought of April, but the rains have re- 
covered it. They also weeded their cot- 
ton-fields, which look fine; the quantity 
though is very limited in this district : it 
was sown the beginning of April. 

The only crop cut in this month is a 
grain called clieener, which is sown in the 
commencement of March, in the lowest of 
land : it was a pretty fair crop this year, 
its produce about five maunds the beegah. 

On the 2Gth the rains set in, and fell 
very heavy in the north-eastern parts of the 
district, so as to destroy a great deal of 
indigo sown on lands bituated in the beds 
of the nullahs. 

June, up to the 13 tk . — With the rain 
which fell on the last day of May the 
ryots sowed their bysucky crop of indigo 
(called by some arsarry), which, though 
somewhat late, promises fair from the 
abundance of rain whioh fell having se- 
cured the young plant against drought. 
The ryots have finished sowing their au- 
gunny crop of paddy by this rain, and 
have put some seed paddy for transplant- 
ing out in July. This method in some 
parts of the district is carried on to a great 
extent. The ryots are now preparing 
their lands on the high country formukkay 
(Indian com), janeera, murroosh, to be 
sown with the next fall of rain. 

From the 2d to this date, fine sunny 
weather with occasional light showers of 
rain. The ryots have taken advantage 
and weeded paddy sown in May. All 
the crops of paddy and the indigo bear a 
vefy healthy appearance at this date. 

In low lands, paddy is sown early in 
March. The ryots sow a small bean for 
dall, called moong : this is now ripe, and 
has been gathering during the last ten 
days. When ripe it is not taken up as 
other crops are, but as the small pods 
ripen they are plucked off by women and 
children. A good field sown along with 
paddy may yield two maunds. As soon 
as the rains set in it rots.— [Cal. Jour., 
June 28. 

Thunder and Hail Storm . — (From a letter 
dated Kumptee, near Nagpore, 4th June 
,1823.)—“ Yesterday, about half -past 2 
a most violent thunder and hail 


storm came on hero from the N.W., which 
did considerable damage throughout die 
cantonment. It suddenly changed to the 
N.N.E., and continued blowing with un- 
abated fury for three quarters of an 
hour. Some of the oldest officers in the 
station say that they never experienced a 
storm equal to it, at any place inr India 
that they have visited. Nearly the whole 
of the out-houses of the different bunga- 
lows were blown down, and the hospital 
of the 1st bat. 21st. regt. N.I. was le- 
velled with the ground, and the sick that 
were in it at the time had as much as 
they could do to escape out of it previous- 
to its falling. 

“ I have been many years in ' India,, 
and I never saw hail equal in size to those 
of yesterday ; without the least exaggera- 
tion they were as large (if not larger) as- 
the egg of a young pullet. Three horses 
belonging to officers at the station were 
killed by the stables falling upon them* 
while they were bound and held fast with 
head and heel ropes ; but this must evident- 
ly have been the fault of their Saees, who 
might have taken them out of the stables 
before the storm came on. Considerable 
damage was done to the stables of the 
8th Native Cavalry (none of the horses 
injured), as well as to some of the Hon. 
Company’s public kutcha buildings at the 
station.”— [Ca/. Jour., June 20. 

Chittagong . — This part of the country, 
we understand, has been nearly deluged 
by a fall of rain of ten days* duration, so 
heavy as has rarely been known in the 
memory of man.— [Jftrwg. Hurk ., July 4. 

Accounts from the Indigo Districts 
The accounts from the indigo districts still 
continue very unpromising. Froqi Bhau- 
gulpore we learn that such is the dete- 
rioration of the plant, that whereas last 
year 75 bundles produced 10 seers of in.- 
digo, it requires this year 105 to produce 
the same quantity. At one time the pro- 
spects of Tirhoot were very good, but we 
are sorry to say that now the planters will 
feel themselves very lucky if they obtain 
one-half of the produce of last year. * Simi- 
lar accounts obtain from all quarters, i and 
the holders of indigo will, we imagine, in 
consequence hold back. — [Beng. Hurk , 
Aug. 2. 

We are sorry still to have to mention 
the increased apprehensions of the pro- 
duce of indigo this season. In addition 
to the extract from Moorshedabad, which 
will be found in another place, we have had 
similar accounts from two other districts ; 
in these two latter it is not expected that 
above one-third of the quantity of last year 
will be produced this. Report also states 
that the whole of the lower districts are in 
the same state of depreciation. The rise in 
price will, in consequence, we imagine, 
be enormous— from 350 Ip 400 rupees per 
maund. This failure of the crop in Qen- 
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gal trill, we fear, be hardly made up by 
the expected increase in the Upper- Pro- 
vinces j and will operate very unfavourably 
on the exchange.*— [Cal. John Bally Aug. If. 

Moorshedabatly 6 Aug. 1823 . — u I have 
nothing new to give you, except the cer- 
tainloss of one third of the indigo expect- 
ed in Bengal ; but the prospects at Gha- 
2 eepore, Benares, Kaunpore, and Azem- 
ghur, are equal to their produce of last 
year ; and higher up there is every reason 
to expect much more than was made last 
season ; and as the quality will doubtless 
be better than formerly, it will be likely 
to, stand a comparison with the Bengal 
indigo ; for owing to the immense quan- 
tity of rain on this side of Buxar, the qua- 
lity of Bengal indigo must of course be 
very inferior to former years.” — [Cal. 
John Bully Aug . 12. 

Weather at the Presidency . — For the 
last sixty hours or more, it has been rain- 
ing at the Presidency almost without in- 
terval ; last night and the night before 
especially, the showers were incessant and 
heavy. We fear that the inclemency of 
the season has completely blasted the 
prospects of the Bengal indigo planters 
for the present. The streets in several 
places shew the injurious effect of the 
weather: several spots, therefore, require 
repair; among which we might mention 
the right side of the course, which is a 
good deal cut up .—[Tnd. Qaz. t Aug. 18. 

SUPERB NAUTCH GIVEN BY A NATIVE. 

There was a superb nautch given on 
Monday night, the 30th June, by Hur- 
rymohun Tagore, and Ladleymohun Ta- 
gore, at the garden residence of the latter, 
in Beerparah, Upper Circular Road; and 
notwithstanding the rather formidable dis- 
tance of the festive scene from Calcutta, 
there was a brilliant and numerous assem- 
blage of beauty and fashion. The idea 
usually associated, by up-country sojour- 
ners in particular, with the word nautch, 
would, cl priori, impress them with the 
notion of a large dull chamber, and two 
or three squalling figurantes on the floor, 
exhibiting before a few drowsy IVIofussu- 
lites, lulled to taciturnity by the murmur- 
ing monotony of their own hookas. It 
was a different thing quite at Ladleymo- 
hun Tagore’s house of mirth : there no 
drowsiness or heaviness was to be seen ; 
though we must confess that the length of 
the drive bad rather a soporific tendency. 
Ihat, however, began gradually to disap- 
pear, as the lights that fringed the road- 
side which led to the mansion promised 
that the journey would soon have a happy 
end. We shall not detain our readers at 
the gate of splendour through which we 
pa*®ed into the grounds, nor overpower 
them with a description of the illuminated 
arch that surmounted it, much less de- 


scribe the features of the Arcadian land- 
scape that reposed beyond, ncr af the 
groupes which wandered through the light 
besprinkled groves. No ; we drive up at 
once to the terrace, and enter the man- 
sion. Within all was effulgence; and 
had the author of Lai la Rookh been pre- 
sent, we doubt not but we should have 
several rosy paragraphs, some of which 
would attribute the burst of splendour, 
which dazzled the spectator, not to the in- 
fluence of such common -place things as 
lamps and tapers, but to the glorious illu- 
mination of the star. bright eyes which 
beamed their witchery aiound. 

The company, reclined on couches, or 
seated upon chairs, viewed the minstrels 
that ravished the senses in the midst of the 
grand area of the hall, or else promenaded 
round, visiting the adjoining rooms in the 
pauses of the music. To describe the 
mellifluous strains that flowed from the 
ruby lips of the daughters of Cecilia, who 
exhibited their personal and vocal charms, 

‘ nothing loth,’ is impossible. We know 
not the names of the sirens,' but doubt not 
they stand high in the roll of Bengalee 
warblers. When we use the term sirens, 
let us not be misunderstood. Let it not 
be supposed by the courteous and albeit 
credulous reader, that three absolute mer- 
maids exhibited their pretty faces, sported 
their fishy tails, and gave expression to 
the most enchanting notes of piscatory 
melody at the Beerparah nautch. It is 
very necessary for us to enter this caveat, 
for we live in an age teeming with marvel- 
lous exhibitions • and so familiarized have 
we become with nymphs of the sea, and 
monsters from Olraga, that one is almost 
afraid of trampling by accident upon the 
tail of a fair daughter of the ocean at a 
ball, just as an absent man does sometimes 
upon the train of a young beauty of Terra 
Firma. \\ hether the day is near when a 
dandy may flirt in a corner with a mer- 
maid, without incurring the risk of that 
voracious gentleman Ulysses, is not for 
us to say ; but sure we are, that were the 
Almas, who exhibited the other night at 
the nautch ; and the three sirens who of 
old rendered vocal the rocks on the Sici- 
lian coast, to appear together on the stage 
of the Opera-house in London, that John 
Bull would stare astonished as much at 
the Hindoostannee sirens as the Sicilian 
ones. We have heard of a gentleman, 
who on hearing the bagpipes for the first 
time, declared it to be ‘ most awful mu- 
sic. If we know any thing of physiog- 
nomy, we could perceive something like 
the same declaration in the eloquent 
faces of some of the fair visitors at Beer- 
parrah, not merely at the appearance of 
the fair vocalists, and their accompanying 
minstrels, but at their performance. Wfi 
have been always of opinion, that there it 
something peculiarly exquisite in th*-mu 
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sic of Hindoostan ; nor were our pleasing 
anticipations of its ravishing powers in 
the least disappointed on Monday evening. 
Three charming daughters of song per- 
formed alternately. We regret that we 
omitted to inquire after their names, for 
the purpose of gracing our columns with 
them. Suffice it, that the indescribable 
sweetness of their strains could only be 
equalled by the soft charms of their beauti- 
ful forms, and the extreme gracefulness 
of their movements. 

In the pauses between the Indian melo- 
dies, a ball-room band, which was in at- 
tendance, struck up a lively country dance 
or quadrille tune. A billiard-room was 
also provided for such as chose to amuse 
themselves at that agreeable game, and as 
we occasionally passed and repassed, we 
observed the balls knocked about with ac- 
tivity and skill. Among the spectators it 
was interesting to observe the children of 
the host picturesquely decked in rich na- 
tive dresses, garnished with brilliants. 
The masters of the festive mansion them- 
selves went round among tlieir guests, and 
successfully strove to render the situation 
of every one as agreeable as possible. The 
fire-works being announced to be in leadi- 
ness for exhibition, the company rushed 
into the front verandah, before which was 
a tank, flanked by a lawn on each side. 
The fiery spectacle commenced with the 
discharge of small pieces of ordnance at 
short intervals. To delicate female nerves 
this was rather a startling portion of the 
entertainment of the evening, and per- 
haps it is a custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance: noise often 
causes head-ache— head-ache brings low 
spirits We would suggest, then, to our 
native friends in future to have no can- 
nonading, for though sounds give plea- 
sure, yet there is a material difference be- 
tween music and noise. • 

The fire-works defy panegyric. In 
viewing them, one felt as if all the tales 
about magicians and enchantments had 
been realized. The most beautful rockets 
rose instantaneously, with a curved ascent 
towards the clouds, dropped at a vast 
height bells of sapphire light, and then 
vanished into darkness. Serpents of fire 
clove the bosom of night, and after attain- 
ing a great elevation, became hydras of 
light, and then disappeared. Arabia Fe- 
lix, in the. best days of her enchantment, 
could not have furnished mere exquisitely 
beautiful groves of orient bloom, than the 
admiring spectators beheld on Monday 
night from the terrace of Ladleymohun 
Tagore’s residence. Glorious prismatic 
boughs, with the most dazzling golden 
foliage, waved for a minute or two, 
and then ceased to be. Wheels upon 
wheels, and wheels within wheels, re- 
revolved with astonishing rapidity, flash- 
ing forth spangles of evauescent fire. In 


short, the eye almost became weary with 
the matchless beauties that revelled before 
it, and half longed for darkness. All at 
once the waters of the tank, which had ap- 
peared hitherto a placid mirror, that occa- 
sionally reflected the fitful pageantry of 
fleeting brilliance that shot athwart the air 
above, became as it were convulsed, and 
fiery monsters appeared to thrust forth 
their indomitable jaws vomiting flames. 
The element of water, now apparently 
jealous of the admiration monopolized by 
its rival element, interfered most enviously 
and rudely, and absolutely shed tears of 
vexation. In plain English, a shower of 
rain began to drizzle, w hich sent the ladies 
back to the spacious chamber whence the 
fire-works had tempted them. An excel- 
lent supper, and a variety of good wines, had 
been prepared for the occasion, under the 
skilful superintendence of our celebrated 
amphitryons, Gunter and Hooper. After 
supper the band played some quadrille 
tunes ; the sympathy between these and 
the heels of some of the company was 
irresistible. The room by this time w r as 
not near so crowded as it had been in the 
early part of the evening, as the native 
spectators had retired. Indeed the fire- 
works w ere still going on without, which 
detained them willing denizens of the lawn. 

Some short time afterwards the fashion- 
ables began to depart, and if we might 
judge from what we saw, and from a few 
cursory observations made in our hearing, 
all appeared highly pleased with the po- 
liteness and hospitality of their kind and 
courteous native entertainers Hurrymohun 
Tagoieand Ladleymohun Tagore. The 
festive scene had the boast of what may 
safely be called an unique feature in a 
native entertainment — a quadrille set, 
which bad various interesting attractions 
to recommend it, besides the charm of 
novelty. — [Ind. Getz., July 3. 

SHIPPING. 

LAUNCH OF A STEAM-FACKET. 

At exactly nine minutes past four on 
Saturday afternoon (12th July) the first 
steam vessel, which ever floated on the 
waters of the East, left the stocks at Kyd’s 
Yard, Kidderpore. She went off in a slow 
majestic time, w ithout the smallest confu- 
sion or accident. The company was by 
no means numerous, and little creditable to 
the male population of Calcutta, — consist- 
ed chiefly of ladies, who appeared highly 
delighted with the scene. The vessel sits 
well on the water, and is a great ornament 
to the river. She has our most sincere 
and earnest wishes for her success ; anil 
we hail her as the harbinger of future ves- 
sels of her kind, who will waft us to our 
native shores with speed and. pleasure. She 
was named the Diana.— [Co/. John Bull,* 
July 1 i. 
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BIRE OX BOARD THE ARGYLE. 

By a Bankshall circular we learn, th at 
authentic accounts reached townthisinorn- 
ing that the ship Argyle, Captain Harding, 
proceeding to China, was, on the morning 
of the llth inst., when below Saugor, dis- 
covered to be seriously on fire, betw een the 
fore and main hatchways between decks ; 
they were obliged to scuttle the deck and 
break out cotton at both hatchways ; by 
7 a. m. the fire was entirely extinguished. 
About 50 or 60 bales of cotton were burnt, 
but no other injury sustained. The cause of 
the fire had not been discovered, but from 
its situation it is apprehended to have been 
intentionally done, as no person had been 
at work in that part of the ship since she 
left Diamond Harbour. Every assistance 
was afforded by the Assergurh pilot ves- 
sel, and the ships Westmoreland and 
Robarts. The Argyle has returned to the 
New Anchorage. [Cal. John Bull , Aag.13. 

BIRTH, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTH. 

July 27. At Soorey, the lady of J. V. 
Biscoe, Esq. of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 29. At Pooree (Juggernauth), 
Henry Ricketts, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
to Miss Carpenter, daughter of Brigadier 
Carpenter, commanding the district of 
Cuttack. 

June 7. At St. John’s Cathedral, R. B. 
Francis, Esq. Civil Surgeon, at Jessore, to 
Mary Turner, daughter of W. N. W. 
Hewett, Esq., formerly of the Civil 
Service on this establishment. 

9. At St. John’s Cathedral, Philip 
Peard, Esq., to Louisa Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. R. Campbell. 

DEATHS. 

March 31. On board the ship Ann, on 
his passage from Batavia to Singapore, 
Mr. J. Imlach, watchmaker. 

May 19. At Asseerghur, of a jungle 
fever, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Levade, 
1st bat. 3d. regt. N. I. 

21. At Miss Thornton’s seminary, 
Eliza Dwyer Mathew (eldest daughter of 
Doctor P. Mathew), aged 10 years. 

June 5. Suddenly, by a stroke of the 
palsy, aged 86 years, Nicholas Jebb, Esq., 
many years Interpreter of the Mayor’s 
Court at Calcutta, and afterwards Inter- 
preter of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture. Mr. Jebb was one of the oldest 
Christian Inhabitants of Calcutta. 

— Major John C. Guthrie, H. M. 44th 
regt., aged 38. 

6. Lieut. William Sargent, same regi- 
ment, aged 26. 

• 8. Frederick M'Kenzie, Esq., late of the 
ship James Drummond. 


July 16. At Aurungabad, on his way 
to Bombay, Major Charles Edward Or- 
lando Jenkins, commanding a Brigade of 
Infantryin the service of His Highness 
the Rajah of Nagpore, and a Captain in the 
Bengal Artillery. 

25. Dr. Keys, superintending sur- 
geon. This melancholy event took place 
on his journey from Kumaul towards Cal- 
cutta, on his way to Europe. He was 
found dead in his palanquin. 

26. In Fort William, Ensign Thomas 
Sysonby, doing duty with Capt. Snod- 
grass’s detachment, H. C. European regi- 
ment. 

30. After a lingering illness of 3 months, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Palley, aged 64. 

— George, the infant son of Mr. C. 
Christiana. 

31. At Soorey, of puerperal fever, Mar- 
garet, wife of J. V. Biscoe, Esq. 

Auz. 3. Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
Capt. Waterman, aged 1 4 months. 

4. At Berhampore, after a short illness, 
Lieut. C. H. Phelips, 10th regt. N. I., 
aged 24. 

10. At his residence in Loll Bazar, Mr. 
William Mann (of the firm of Buchanan, 
Mann, and Co.), aged 38. 


MADRAS. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

AIDES- DR-CAMP. 

Fort St. George, June 27, 1823.-— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to resolve, that Aides-de-Camp shall be 
permitted to draw their allowances from 
the date of the General Order appointing 
them to that situation, provided that no 
other officers shall have been authorized to 
receive them during the period prior to 
their joining tljeir station. 

COMMISSARIAT OFFICERS. 

Fort Si. George , July U, 1823. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to direct, that the follow ing rules, 
regarding the leave of absence, the move- 
ment, and the correspondence of Commis- 
sariat Officers, be published in General 
Orders. 

1 . Officers of the Commissariat requiring 
leave of absence on sick certificate, or on 
private affairs, whether within or beyond 
the limits of the establishment, are to send 
their sick certificate, or submit their appli- 
cation for the indulgence in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Commissary General, which 
he will immediately forward direct to Go- 
vernment, if containing a sick certificate — 
but, if containing an application for leave 
on private affairs, he will exercise his dis- 
cretion in forwarding it or not, reporting 
however to His Excellency, the Com- 
mander in Chief, in writing, whenever 
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any such applications shall be forwarded. — 
Officers of the Commissariat desirous of 
returing to Europe, are to tender their re- 
signation of appointments in the commis- 
sariat to the Governor in Council, in a 
letter to his address, to be transmitted direct 
to Government by the Commissary Gene- 
ral ; they are then to apply for thcirfurlough 
in the same manner as is observed in such 
cases by other officers of the army, viz. 
through the officer commanding the corps 
to which they may belong, and His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in- Chief. They 
shall notify their intention to do so to the 
Commissary General three months pi e\ ious 
to the computed period of their ernhai ka- 
tion, agreeably to the General Order by 
Government of the 20tli of S *pt. 1311. 

2. Officers of the Commissariat when 
ordered from one division of the army to 
another, will report their intended de- 
parture to the officer commanding the 
division which they may be about to quit, 
and in cases of emergency, which may 
render the detention of the Commissariat 
Officer absolutely necessary for the good of 
the service, the officer commanding the 
division shall have authority to detain him 
on his own responsibility, and shall im- 
mediately report the circumstance and his 
reasons for so acting to Government. 

3. Officers of the Commissariat on join- 
ing a new’ station, shall report their arrival 
to the officer commanding the division. 

4. Officers of the Commissariat will at 
all times be at liberty to proceed on tem- 
porary duty to any place within the bounds 
of the division to which they may belong, 
as the exigence of the public service may 
render necessary or expedient ; such move- 
ments being made with the knowledge and 
concurrence of the Commissary General, 
and being reported by them for the in- 
formation of the officer commanding the 
division. 

5. The Commissary General shall cor- 
respond with Government through the 
Chief Secretary, and shall address His Exc. 
the Commander-in- Chief, anti the Presi- 

V dent and Members of the inferior Boards. 

O'. Officers of the Commissariat in 
charge of offices, shall correspond direct 
with all civil authorities, commanding 
officers of divisions, detachments, or gar- 
risons with whom they may have business 
to transact. 

7. The Commissary General shall trans- 
mit quarterly to the Governor in Council 
a return, showing the distribution of the 
officers of the commissariat. 

PENSION CERTIFICATES. 

Fort St. George, July 11, 1823. — It 
having been represented to the Govern- 
ment that a custom of mortgaging pension 
certificates prevails, by which great distie>s 
has been occasioned to the farr.il is ot 
native pensioners, and to the pensioners 
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themselves, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to notify in general 
orders, that pension certificates are not 
transferrable, and that the pensions are 
payable only to the individuals in whose 
names they have been granted, and to their 
vakeels. 

ADMINISTRATION DURING THE HON. THE 

governor's absence. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 8, 1823.— The 
Hon. the Governor being about to proceed 
on a visit to the Central Provinces, is 
pleased to declare in Council, that the 
administration of the Presidency will, in 
his absence, be conducted by the remaining 
members of the Government, His Exc. 
Gen. Sir Alex. Campbell, Bart, and K. C.B. 
officiating as President, and exercising as 
such the accustomed military command of 
the garrison, and all the pow ers and autho- 
rities appertaining to the office of Acting 
Piesident. All official coriespondenee is 
to he carried on, and the resolutions of the 
Government will continue to he passed in 
the name of the Governor in Council. 

The lion, the Governor during his ab- 
sence from the seat of Government, will 
exercise all the powers which are vested in 
him hv law, when in Council at the Presi- 
dency; and the several authorities in the 
provinces, civil and military, are hereby 
required to yield ready and implicit 
obedience to all such orders and instruc- 
tions a-, the Hon. the Governor may doena 
proper to issue. 

OFFICERS EXAMINED IN THE IIINDOOSTANE* 
LANGUAGE. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain , Aug. 8, 
1823— The Commander-in-Chief has great 
satisfaction in recording the report made 
by the Board of Officers assembled at the 
Presidency, for the examination of Lieut. 
J. 1\ Woodward of the 9th regt. in his 
knowledge of the Hindoostaneo language, 
which declares “ his general proficiency in 
that language sufficient to enable him to 
execute any duties that might be assigned 
to him as a Regimental Staff Officer.” 

Ills Exc. bas also received from Col. 
Boles, commanding the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force, avery satisfactory i eport made 
by a Board of Officers assembled at Se- 
cunderabad, ioj the examination of Lieut. 
J. 1). Stokes, of the 4th regt., of the ex- 
tensive acquirements which he has made in 
the Hindoostanee language, and which 
reflects the highest credit on that officer. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, July 1, 1823. 

Horse linguae. Artillery.— Lieut. \V. 
F. Lewis, to be Quart. Mast, and Iuterp , 
vice Montgomerie promoted.— Lieut, J. 
M. Ley to he Adjut., vice Lewis. 

Yol. XVII. 2 D 
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Daniel Archer, M. D. admitted on the 
Establishment, as an Assist. Surg, 

Head Quarters , Choultry Plain , 

June 14, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. A. E. Blest, M.D. is re- 
moved from doing duty with H. M. 41st 
regt., and appointed to medical charge of 
Details in Wynaad. 

June 24, 1823. 

Removals in Artillery . — Major W. M. 
Burton, (late prom.) to first bat. ; Capt. 
T. Y. B. Kennan, (late prom.) to 2d bat. ; 
Capt. H. Gregory, (late prom.) to 1st 
bat. ; Capt. P. Montgomery, (late prom.) 
to 1st bat. ; Capt. T. II. Thoresby, 
from 1st to 2d bat. ; Capt. H. Lindsey, 
fiom 3d bat. to Horse Brigade ; Capt. F. 
Derville from Horse Brigade to 3d bat. : 
Lieut. G. F. Symes, from 2d bat. to 
Horse Brigade ; Lieut. T. Cussans, from 
1 st bat. to Horse Brigade ; Lieut. T. W. 
Friday, from 2d bat. to Horse Brigade ; 
Lieut. D. H. McKenzie, from 2d bat. to 
Horse Brigade ; Lieut. P. Hammond, 
from 3d bat. to Horse Brigade ; Lieut. G. 
W. Onslow, to 2d bat. ; Lieut. C. H. Best, 
to 2d bat. ; Lieut. II. D. Patterson, from 
2d to 1st. bat. 

Removals. 

Lieut.- Col. A. Fair, from 14th to 18th 
regt. and 2d bat. ; and Lieut.Col. J.Welsh, 
from 18th to 14th regt. and 2d bat 

2 d Regt. Lieuts. A. R. Mackenzie and 
T. A. Chauvel, from 2d to 1st bat. 

4th Regt . Lieut. J. Metcalfe, from 1st 
to 2d bat. 

1KA Regt. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) T. J. 
Hammond, from 2d to 1st bat. 

14 th Regt . Lieut. R. Thorpe, from 2d 
to 1st bat. 

1 5th Regt. Capt. J. Napier, from 2d to 
1st bat. ; Lieut. A. D. Cameron, from 1st 
to 2d bat. 

17 tk Regt. Lieut. R. Gibbings, from 2d 
to 1st bat. 

- 19 th Regt. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. W. 

Cleaveland, from 1st to 2d bat. ; Lieut. E. 
T. Clarke, from 2d to 1st bat. ; Lieut. D. 
Duff, from 1st to 2d bat. 

20th Regt. Lieut. G. S. Wilkinson, from 
2d to 1st bat. 

22d Regt. Capt. G. H. Budd, from 1st 
to 2d bat. 

Assist. Surg. T. Keys, from 4th Nat. 
Vet. Bat. to 24th regt. and 2d bat. 

Assist. Surg. E. Jessop, M.D., from 
Carnatic Europ. Vet. bat. to 4th Nat. Vet 
Bat. 

Officers lately arrived, appointed to do duty. 

Cornets W. P. Deas and C. B. Lind- 
say, with 6th regt. Light Cav., at Arcot 
Ens. James Thomas, 2d bat., 8th regt, 
at Arpee. b 

Ens. Charles Yates, 2d bat., 10th re<n 
at Wallajahbad. ° s 

Ens. E. W. Snow, 1st bat., 3d re«rt., a t 
Presidency Cantonment. 


Ens. J. Smith, 2d bat. 6th regt. at Vel- 
lore. 

Ens. H. T. Yarde, 1st bat. 3d regt,, at 
Presidency Cantonment. 

Ens. D. Strettell, 2d bat., 17th regt., at 
Wallajahbad. 

Assist. Surg. C. C. Johnson and E. 
Tracy, with II. M. 41st regt. 

July 1, 1823. 

Capt. C. Poulton to join the detachment 
of 2d bat., 5th regt. at the Presidency. 

Fort St. George , 4th July , 1823. 

Assist. Surg. Daniel Archer, M. D. to 
do duty under the Garrison Surgeon of 
Fort St, George. 

Conduct. Sam. Clark, to be a Dep. As- 
sist. Commissary of Ordnance, and sta- 
tioned at Gooty, vice Thomas Clarke, de- 
ceased. 

July 8, 1823. 

The name of lst-Lieut. Thos. Walker 
Friday of Artillery, is struck off the list of 
the Army, from May 27, 1821. 

Assist. Surg. J. Ricks, M.D. to enter 
on the general duties of the Army. 

July 11, 1823. 

Cnpt. Wm. Fenwick, Madras, Europ. 
regt., to act as Assist. Secretary to Mili- 
tary Board, during absence of Capt. Mur- 
ray. 

July 15, 1823. 

2d Regt. A r . I. Sen. Ens. A. H. Jeffries 
to be Lieut., vice Weller dismissed; date 
of com., July 1, 1823. 

2d Regt. jV. I. Sen. Ens. James Power 
to be Lieut., vice Armstrong dismissed ; 
date of com. July 1, 1823. 

23d Regt. H. /. Sen. Ens. H. J. Nixon 
to be Lieut., vice Young, dec.; date of 
com., July 3, 1823.— Lieut. John Wal- 
lace removed from situation of Quart. 
Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat., for insubor- 
dinate and disrespectful conduct towards 
Commanding Officer. 

Assist. Surgs. J. R. Gibb, M.D. and J. 
Dunn to enter on general duties of the 
Army. 

July 18, 1823. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt ) Harry Salmon, 6th 
regt. N. I. to act as Paymaster in Centre 
Division during absence of Capt. Watson. 

July 25, 1823. 

Capt. John Crisp, 24th regt. N'. I. to be 
.an Assistant under the Deputy Surveyor 
General, vice Young, dec. 

Lieut. A. Fraser, 23d regt. N. I. to be 
Quart. Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat. of that 
corps, vice Wallace. 

3d Regt. 2V. /. Sen. Ens. T. G. E. G. 
Kenny to be Lieut., vice Parsons, dec. ; 
date of corn., July 14, 1823. 

Messrs. Simon Fraser Mackenzie, and 
^ alter Shairp, admitted Cadets of Caval- 
ry! and promoted to rank of Cornet 

Messrs. G. C. C. Band, and W. Edw. 
Gibb, admitted Cadets of Infantry, and 
promoted to rank of Ensign. 
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Lieut. J. J. Underwood, of Engineers; 
Lieut. E. Franklyn of Madras Europ. 
Regt ; Surg. W. Mackenzie, and Assist. 
Surg. N. A. Woods, have returned to their 
duty without prejudice to rank ; arrived at 
Madras, 20th July, 1823. 

Mr, Thos, Powell admitted on the 
establishment as an Assist. Surg. 

July 29, 1823. 

10 th Regt. AT. I. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) James Friswell to be Capt., and 
Sen. Ens. J. O. Milne to be Lieut., vice 
G wynne, dec. ; date of com. 21st July 

1823. 

1 4th Regt. A r . /. Sen. Ens. Clias. Brad- 
ford, to be Lieut., vice Hutt, dec. ; date 
of com., 23d July 1823. 

Messrs. J. W. Rickards, and Edw. 
Wm. Ravenscroft, admitted Cadets of In- 
fantry, and promoted to rank of Ensign. 

Assist. Surg. Thos. Powell, to do duty 
under Surgeon of Horse Brigade. 

Head Quarters , Choultry Plain , 

July 11, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. J. Ricks to do duty with 
Head Quarters of H. M. 46th regt., 
and to join detail of that Corps at Poo- 
namaliee, and afford medical aid to it on 
march to Bellary. 

July 14, 1823. 

Artillery. Capt. J. N. Abdy removed 
from 2d to 1st bat., and Capt. P. Mont- 
gomerie from 1st to 2d bat. 

Lieut. Col. J. Marshall removed from 
1 8th to 14th regt., and 2d bat., and Lieut. 
Col. J. Welsh from 14tli to 18th regt., 
and 1st bat. 

Lieuts. J. Robins and E. J. Johnson 
of 3d regt , removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

Lieut. F. F. Robertson, of Mad. Europ. 
regt. will relieve Lieut Paget, in charge 
of Detachment of that Corps, at the Presi- 
dency. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) G. Maxwell, of 
Mad. Europ. regt., attached to 1st bat. 
of Pioneers, to join his Corps. 

Ens. W. C. MacLeod, 1st bat. 15th 
regt., to do duty with 2d bat. 6th regt. at 
Vellore, until 1st Jan. 1824. 

July 25, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. C. C. Johnson removed 
from doing duty with H. M. 41st regt. 
and placed at disposal of the Superintend. 
Surgeon at Secunderabad. 

July 31, 1823. 

Ens. R. S. Gledstanes, 2d bat. 5th regt. 
will take charge of, and march to their 
stations, the under-mentioned officers re- 
cently arrived and promoted : 

Cornet W. Sbairp, to do duty with 2d. 
regt. L. C. 

Cornet S. F. M'Kenzie, with 6th ditto. 
Ens. G. C. C. Rand, with 2d bat. Sth 
regt. N. I. 


Ens. J. W. Rickards, with 2d bat. 10th 
ditto. 

Ens. W. E. Gibb, with 2d bat. 17th do. 
Assist. Surg. N. A. Woods will do duty 
with H. M. 4 1 st regt., until further 
orders. 

Fort St. George , Aug. 1, 1823, 

Lieut. H. J. C. Memardiere, 15th regt. 
N. I. has returned to his duty without pre- 
judice to rank; arrived July 27, 1823. 
Aug . 5, 1823. 

Capt. Johnstone Napier, 1 5th regt. N. I. 
to be Superintendent of the Gunpowder 
manufactory, from date of Capt. Balmain’s 
embarkation for Europe. 

17 th Regt. A r . I. Sen. IJeut. (Brev. 
Capt.) James Glass to be Capt. ; and Sen. 
Ens. G. Affleck to be Lieut., vice Crich- 
ton, dec. ; date of com. Aug. 1, 1823. 
Aug. 8, 1823. 

During the absence of Lieut. Col. Mo- 
rison from Madras, the duties of the Com- 
missariat at the Presidency, to be conduct- 
ed by the Deputy Commissary General 
Major H. A. Purchas. 

Capt. A. Walker, 2oth regt. N. I., to 
be Assist. Adjut. General to Light Field 
Division of Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
vice Napier. 

Capt. C. Cracroft, 22d regt. N. I., to 
be Brigade Major to troops in Ceded Dis- 
tricts, vice 'Walker. 

Lieut. W. G. Gordon, 2d regt. N. I., 
to be Adjut. to 1st bat. of that Corps., vice 
Dowker. 

Capt. A. McLaren, 8th regt. N. I., per- 
mitted to resign the situation of Dep. 
Assist. Com. Gen., and to return to 
Europe on sick certificate. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain , 

Aug. 8, 1823. 

11 th Regt. Capt, R. L. Evans removed 
from 1st to 2d bat., and Capt. H. M. 
Cooper from 2d to 1st bat. 

9th 7l‘gt. Capt. G. H. Field removed 
from 1st to 2d bat., and Capt. W. H. Row- 
ley from 2d to 1st bat. 

2 1st Regt . Lieut. Brev. Capt. H. A. 
Thompson, removed from 2d to 1st bat., 
and Lieut. M. G. Fitzgerald from 1st to 
2d bat. 

Aug. 15, 1823. 

Ens. J. R. Sayers removed from 1st 
to 2d bat. 5th regt, 

Aug. 16, 1823. 

Capt. H. Conway, 4th regt. N.I., to do 
duty with 2d Nat. Vet. bat., and will 
command detachment at Nellore, during 
Capt. Turner’s absence, 

Capt. C. B. Robinson, 3d regt, remov- 
ed from 2d to 1st bat. 

Aug. 18, 1823. 

The under -mentioned officer* recently 

2 D 2 
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promoted, are appointed to do duty, viz. 
Ens. E. VV. Ravenscroft with 1st hat, 23d 
regt., and Ens. J. C. Boulderson with 1st 
bat. 3d regt. 

Ensign Horne doing duty with 1st bat. 
15th regt. to join his corps, the 1st bat. 
1st regt. at Bangalore. 

11 th Regt. iY. I. Lieut. F. Darby re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat., and Lieut. G. 
Gray, from 2d to 1st bat. 

1 5th Regt. 2V. I. Lieut. B. J. C. Me- 
mnrdier removed from 1st to 2d bat., and 
Lieut. E. Servante, from 2d to 1st bat. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. 

.Inly 1. Capt. II. Walpole, 20th regt. 
N.L, on sick cei tificate. 

Ens. T. Berry, 17tii N.I., ditto. 

8. Lieut. II. C. Albert, Invalid Estab- 
lishment, ditto. 

15. Lieut. H. T. Van Ileythuyson, 1th 
N.I., ditto. 

Lieut. II. Dowker, 2d N.I., ditto. 

18. Ens. C. Thursby, 4th N. I., ditto. 
25. Capt. Kihgame, 15th N.I., ditto. 
29. Capt. Balmain, 6th L.C. ditto. 

Aug. 1. Ens. Wilford, 23d N. 1., ditto. 
5. Capt. S. S. Gummar, 23d N I. 

8. Capt. A. McLaren, 8th N.I., on sick 
certificate. 

Ens. W. Bremnar, 24th N.I., ditto. 
Lieut. J. B. Puget, Mad. Europ. regt., 
for one year without pay. 

To Calcutta. 

Aug. 5. Capt. Jas. Dalgairns, 7th N.I., 
for two months. 

To Bombay. 

July 8. Lieut J. Pinchard of Artillery, 
until 25 Jan. 1824. 

To Cape of Cood Hope. 

Aug. 5. Lieut -Col. Thos. Stewart, 23d 
N.I. for six months, and eventually to 
Europe. 

To Sea. 

July 8. Capt. A. L. Murray, Assist. 
Secretary to Military Board, for six months, 
on sick certificate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COLI.FGK OF FORT ST. CEORCF.. 

The first half-yearly examination of the 
Junior Civil Servants studying at the Col- 
lege of Fort St. George having been com- 
pleted, and the report submitted to Govern- 
ment, die Hon. the Governor was pleased 
to signify his intention of visiting the Col- 
lege, on Monday, the 30th of June. Ac- 
cordingly on that day, the students having 
assembled, the Hon. Sir T. Munro, att 
tended by his personal staff, was received 
on his arrival by the Members of the 
Board of Superintendence, and conducted 
to the top of the ball, when the Governor 
was pleased to address the students nearly 
in the following words. 


“ The Junior Servants of the present 
day have a great advantage over those of 
former times, in the aid afforded to them 
by this institution, in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the native languages. Before 
the establishment of the college many of 
the civil servants never learned any of these 
languages; and, being incapable of acting 
without interpreters, the public duties en- 
trusted to them were often but impel fectly 
executed. But since the establishment of 
the college almost every young man, who 
has passed through it, has been able, I 
believe, to discharge his official duties 
without an interpreter. This has already 
produced a considerable improvement in 
the service, which I have no doubt will 
continue to be progressive as long as the 
standard of qualifications, now required in 
order to be enabled to leave college, shall 
be maintained. No relaxation in this stand- 
ard can be allowed ; and though a strict 
adherence to it may now seem a hardship, 
from its detaining you here so much longer, 
you will be sensible of its utility hereafter, 
when you come to experience how much 
your intercourse with the natives, and the 
transaction of public affairs have been as. 
sisted by your acquaintance with the lan- 
guages; and you will then perhaps look 
back with pleasure to the time you have 
spent here in the study of them. By the 
exertion of a little industry you now learn, 
in about two years, what many of the older 
civil servants, from the want of such an 
institution, never learned at all, and you 
now enter upon your public duties quali- 
fied to become every day more and more 
efficient as servants of the Government, 
instead of stealing through the service use- 
less and unnoticed, like some men who, 
with very respectable talents, have been 
lost to the public from their never having 
acquired any of the native languages. As 
a knowledge of these languages is so emi- 
nently calculated, both to benefit your- 
selves, and the Government, I trust that 
those who are now leaving college will 
endeavour to improve their skill in them 
by constant practice, and that those who 
remain in it will prosecute their studies 
w'itli spirit and perseverance. 

“ It is highly gratifying tome to observe, 
hy the report of the Board of Superinten- 
dence, that the progress of the students 
has in general been satisfactory ; but that 
that of Messrs. Elliot and Freese has 
been highly ci editable : that the exercises 
of Mr. Elliot, in translating from 'Tam col 
into English, may be said to be without a 
fault, and to he of a nature to manifest a 
knowledge of the language beyond what 
is usually attained; that Mr. Freese’s 
translations from Teloogoo into English, 
and from English into Teloogoo were ex- 
ented with great correctness, and evinced 
a perfect acquaintance with the idiom of 
the language; that the proficitncy of both 
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in Hindoostanee is highly commendable ; 
and that both have established their claim 
to the honorary reward. To praise like 
this, from men so well qualified to judge, 
I can add nothing but my wish, that by 
giving the same laudable diligence to the 
execution of the public duties, on which 
they are now about to enter, they may one 
day become valuable servants of the state.*’ 
• — 3 fad. Gov. Gaz July 4. 

Foil St. George , Sth July, 1823. — The 
lion, the Governor in Council has much 
satisfaction in publishing for genet al infor- 
mation the following 

Extract of a lieport from the Board of 

Superintendence for the College of Eort 

St. George, dated 21st June 1823. 

** Mr. Elliot’s acquirements in Tamil 
are of the most valuable kind. lie has a 
very correct and extensive knowledge of 
words, and a perfect comprehension of the 
idiom. He translated two papers from 
Tamil, one of moderate difficulty, the 
other, both in style and in the selection of 
words, a difficult paper. He performed 
both exercises, it may be said, without a 
fault. 

u These exercises are particularly cre- 
ditable to Mr. Elliot, as they could not 
have been executed so •successfully without 
a knowledge of the language superior to 
what is ordinarily acquired. 

“ Mr. Elliot’s translation into Tamil, 
though less perfect, was extremely good. 
It was grammatical and well arranged, and 
the choice of words generally excellent. 

“ He reads and converses v\ ell, and his 
pronunciation is good. 

“ Mr. Freeze translated a difficult Te- 
lugo story into English with very great 
conectness. His translation from Eng- 
lish into Telugo was also remarkably well 
executed, and shews him to possess not 
only a very extensive command of words, 
but also a very comprehensive knowledge 
of the idiom. Mr Freese has not been 
much accustomed to read official letters, 
but speaks the language with great fluency. 

“ In Hindoostanee, the progress made 
by Mr. Elliot and Mr. Freese, since the 
last examination, is highly creditable to 
them. Their versions into English were 
not without errors and defects, but the 
originals were more than ordinarily diffi- 
cult, and the mistakes in the translations 
were not important. 

“ In translating into Hindoostanee both 
these gentlemen were very successful. 

“ Mr. Elliot’s exercises displayed a 
great command of words and knowledge 
of the idiom, though in some passages he 
endeavoured to adhere too closely to the 
original, and was thus betrayed into some 
idiomatic improprieties. 

“ Mr. Freese’s translations were more 
fiee than Mr. Elliot’s; and, though per- 
haps not exhibiting so great a command of 


words, they still shewed that he is very 
little, if at all inferior to Mr. Elliot in his 
acquaintance with the idiom. 

“ Both of these gentlemen converse with 
fluency and with sufficient correctness. 

“ We consider Mr. Elliot and Mr. 
Freese to be fully qualified to enter the 
public service, and to have respectively es- 
tablished their claims to the honorary re- 
ward of 3,500 rupees, which we recom- 
mend may be conferred upon them.” 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Aug. 9. Sophia , Sutton, from London, 
and John Munro, Greene, fioin Bombay. — 
12. iMiidon , Brown, from Liverpool. — 
20. Asia , Pope, from Bombay. — 23. Ed- 
uard Strcttel , Allport, from Batavia.— 24. 
3 [ary Ann, Webster, from Penang. — Sept, 
5. II. C ships, Princess Charlotte of 
If'ults, Gribble, and Atlas , Clifton, from 
London. 

Departures. 

Aug. 7. Allas, Mayne, for Penang and 
China. — 12. John Munro, Greene, for Cal- 
cutta. — 14. U’dliam 3 files, Beadle, for 
ditto. — 15. Sophia, Sutton, for ditto. — 

1 9. 3failland, Kinsey, for ditto. — 20. Lon- 
don, Brown, for ditto. —21. Cadmus , Tal- 
bert, for ditto. — 23. Asia, Pope, for ditto. 
—26. Britannia , Luke, for Penang and 
Singapore. — 27. Madras, Clarke, for Cal- 
cutta. — Sept. 2. General Palmer , Trus- 
cott, for London. — 5. Pyramus , Brodie, 
for ditto. 

We are concerned to find that a disorder, 
resembling the Cholera, has made its ap- 
pearance on board His Majesty’s ships, 
Li fey and Alligator, and that some of the 
CA'tcs have terminated fatally. The ships 
were ordered out to sea immediately, a 
measure, which, we trust, will have the de- 
sired effect. — 3 fad. Gov. Gaz. Sept. 2. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 10. At St. Thom£, Mrs. G. E. 
Askin, of a daughter. 

1 1 . Mrs. Rhenius, of a son. 

13. At Fort St. George, the lady of 
Lieut. Sutherland, 4th regt., of a son. 

July 2 At Bellary, the lady of Anstru- 
ther Cheape, E.-.q. of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

10. At Jaulnah, the lady of Ensign J. 
S. Impey, 1st. bat. 8th regt. Madras, N.I., 
of a son . 

13. At Negapatam, the lady of Lieut. 
J. S. Kinsey, of a daughter. 

15. At Cottagam, in Travancore, Mrs. 
Fenn, of a son. 

17- At Bangalore, Emma, wife of Ram- 
say Sladen, Esq., Surgeon, 4th Light 
Cavalry, of a son. 
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18. At the Presidency, the lady of Chas. 
Harris, Esq., of a daughter. 

22. At Quilon, the lady of Lieut. Jas. 
Woodward, 16th Light Inf., of a son. 

— At Tranquebar, the lady of W. 
Boyton, Esq., of a son. 

23. At the house of Capt. Ormsby, 
Mrs. Lawder, wife of Mr. J. Lawder, 
Madras Med. Establishment, of a son. 

— Mrs. Leggatt, wife of Mr. Conduc- 
tor Leggatt, attached to the department of 
the Adjutant Gen., of a daughter. 

28. At Ttichinopoly, the lady of Capt. 
Mackintosh, of the Engineers, of a daugh- 
ter. 

29. At Allepee, Travancorc, the lady 
of Capt. Robt. Gordon, Bombay Engineers, 
of a daughter. 

Aug. 2. At Quilon, the lady of C3pt. 
Swanston, of a son. 

4. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. 
Suter, H. M. Royal Regiment, of a 
daughter. 

5. In camp, at Ragapoor, the lady of 
Capt. Matthews, 19th N. I. of a son. 

7. The lady of John Savage, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

8. At the Presidency, the lady of John 
Gwatkin, Esq., of a son. 

12. The lady of F. A. Robson, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

13. Anne, the wife of Mr. A. A. Hill, 
of a daughter. 

14- At Ellore, the lady of Capt. W. 
Peyton, 2d bat., 19th regt., of a son. 

19. The lady of Wm. Scott, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

20. At Punganore, in the palace of 
E. S. Royal, E. B. Rajah of Punganore, 
the lady of His Highness the Savalie Bus- 
ralinga Rojadra, Rajah of Soonda, was 
safely delivered of her seventh daughter, 
and tenth child. 

— At Vepery, Mrs. Margaret Fitzge- 
rald, of a son. 

22. The lady of D. Hill, Esq., of a son, 
still-bom. 

24. The wife of the Rev. J. W. Massie, 
of her first child, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 9* At St. Mary’s Church, Mr. 
John Nagle, First Dresser, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Holland. 

10. At Pondicherry, Capt. Arthur Vv r at- 
kins, 7th regt. Light Cavalry, to Mrs. M. 
E. G. Fitzgerald. 

16. At St. George’s Church, Geo. 
Sandy s. Esq., 6th Light Cavalry, to Miss 
Short. 

17. S. P. Arathoon, Esq., to Miss Anna 
Maria, the only daughter of the late Dan. 
Baboom, Esq. 

1 9. At the Armenian Church, Nicholas 
Barpmbeg, Esq., to Miss Hosanna Ma- 
root, eldest daughter of A. J. Maroot, 
Esq. 
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19. At the Black Town Chapel, Mr. G. 
D. Laird, to Miss S. M. Heefke. 

21, At the Black Town Chapel, Mr. 
John Fonceca, to Miss Anna Lane. 

Aug. 11. At Arcot, Lieut. L. M‘Lean, 
2d bat., 6th N. I., to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late Col. A. M‘Cally, 
Madras Estab. 

15. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. 
Geo. Story, 19th N. I. to Hannah Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the late W. Wether- 
spoon, Accountant of Edinburgh. 

20. At St. George’s Church, Major 
Conry, 12th Light Infantry, to Ellen 
Eliza, eldest daughter of D. Neale, Esq. 


deaths. 

June 3. In camp, at Jaulnah, T. W. 
Thomas Esq., Assist. Surg. 2d bat., 24tli 
N. I., attached to the Rifle Corps. 

13. At Cuddalore, Lieut. J. P. Par- 
sons, 2d bat., 3d N. I. 

19. Of the Spasmodic Cholera, Miss 
Eugenie Lereux, aged 23. 

20. At St. Thome, to which place he 
had come from the Ceded Districts for the 
recovery of his health, Capt. Rowland 
Gwynne, 10th regt. Madras N.I., in the 
38th year of his age, and 22d of his ser- 
vice on this establishment. 

— Of a bilious fever, Oliver Thomas, 
only son of A. J. Drummond, Esq., Civil 
Service, aged nine years. 

22. At Connanore, the infant son of 
J. Grant, Esq., Paymaster His Majesty’s 
89th regt. 

24. At Arcot, of the spasmodic cholera, 
Jane, wife of First Dresser Thos. Chil- 
lingsworth. 

25. At Secunderabad, after an illness 
of twelve hours, Rosalina Gore, the wife 
of Mr. Wm. Gore, Dep. Assist. Commis- 
sary of Ordnance on this establishment. 

28. At Quilon, Eugenie, daughter of 
Claud Currie, Surgeon 25th N.I. 

31. Capt. J. Crichton, 2d bat. 17th 
regt., or Chicacole Light Infantry. 

Aug. 1. At Vepery, Edward, the infant 
son of Mr. Welkins, aged eleven months. 

4. At Allepee, Fanny, the infant 
daughter of Capt. Robt. Gordon, Bombay 
Engineers. 

5. Mr. J. De Costa, aged 96. 

8. At Gooty, Mrs. MacViccars, in her 
26th year. 

14. At Negapatam, of Apoplexy, Capt. 
W. S. Smith, 4th Nat. Vet. Bat. 

20. At Masulipatam, John Duncan? in- 
fant son of Capt. J. Ogilvie, 1st bat. 17th 
regt. 

24. At Persawaukum, Mary, wife of 
ibe Rev. J. W. Massies. 

— At Vepery, Mr. Conductor Hutchi- 
son, aged 55. 

Lately . At Masulipatam, J. S. New- 
bolt, the infant son of J. D. Newbolt, 
Esq., Madras Civil Service. 
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BOMBAY. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OPHTHALMIC INSTITUTION. 

Bombay Castle, June 12, 1823. — In re- 
ference to the General Order of 18th 
March last, the Hon. Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to fix, from the same date, 
the salary of the Superintendent of the 
Ophthalmic Institution at Rs. 250 per 
mensem, including the palenkeen allow- 
ance, and in addition to the pay and al- 
lowances of his rank. 


INSPECTOR. OF CAVALRY. 

Bombay Castle , June 16, 1823. — The 
Hon. Court of Directors having in their 
military despatch of 27th Dec. last, di- 
rected the immediate abolition of the 
office of Inspector of the Cavalry under 
this presidency, it is to be considered as 
having ceased from the end of the present 
month. 

The Hon. Governor in Council has 
much pleasure in acknowledging the unre- 
mitting attention manifested by Col. Dal- 
biac of H. M. 4th regt. Light Dragoons, 
to the interests of the cavalry on this es- 
tablishment since his succession to the 
office of Inspector, and the zealous and 
liberal offer which he has made to continue 
his services gratuitously to any extent that 
may be thought expedient. 


MEDICAL BOARD. 

Bombay Castle , July 11, 1823.- — The 
Hon. Court having directed the members 
of the Medical Board to be hereafter re- 
lieved at the expiration of four years, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that that period be in the first instance com- 
puted from the 1st May last. 

With reference to the 83d par. of the 
Court’s letter, the Hon. Governor in 
Council is pleased to declare, that the in- 
structions therein contained will have effect 
on any future appointment to the office of 
Secretary and Accountant to the Medical 
Board. 

28. “ Our sanction of the appointment 
of a third member to the Medical Board 
was communicated in our letter of the 3d 
April 1822, and our orders in respect to 
the salaries of the members of that Board 
will be conveyed to you in a separate dis- 
patch. 

29. “ Tt is our intention that the mem- 
bers of the Medical Board shall hereafter 
be relieved from that situation at the ex- 
piration of four years from the date of 
their respective appointments to it; this 
regulation, however, to be subject to the 
same modification as the appointments of 
General Officers to the Staff, namely. 


that if, on any particular occasion, you 
should be of opinion that the continued 
service of any member of the Medical 
Board is indispensible to the public inte- 
rests, you may continue him in the situa- 
tion until our decision on the case shall be 
made known to you. In every such case, 
you will furnish us with the requisite in- 
formation with the least practicable delay. 

30. “ The medical gentlemen thus re- 
lieved from the duties of the Medical 
Board will be at liberty either to return to 
Europe on the retiring pensions to which 
they may be respectively entitled, or to re- 
sume their duties as Surgeons on the es- 
tablishment. 

31. “ The provision made under our 
present orders, for the comfort and advan- 
tage of the officers of your Medical Es- 
tablishment, added to those they already 
enjoy, of retiring on pensions at an early 
period, under our orders of 1796 and 
1812, together with the provision now 
made for their more early attainment of 
seats at the Medical Board, is, in our 
opinion, ample and commensurate with 
the advantages of our military servants in 
general.” 

FOURTH MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Bombay Castle , July 8, 1823.— -Richard 
Thomas Goodwin, Esq., appointed by the 
Hon. Court of Directors to be a member 
of this Government, has this day taken the 
oaths and his seat in the Council of Bom- 
bay, as fourth member, under the usual 
salute from the garrison, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department . 

June 20. Mr. Robt. Boyd to be Acting 
Collector at Broach. 

21. Mr. John A. Forbes to be first As- 
sistant to the Collector at Surat. 

Judicial Department . 

June 21. Mr. John Williams to he Act- 
ing first Register to the Court of Adawlut 
at Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Alex. Bell to be Register to the 
Court of Adawlut at Naira. 

Mr. Henry H. Glass to be Register to 
the Court of Adawlut in the Northern 
Concan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

recorder’s court. 

June 20, 1823. — This being the first 
day of the third term for the present year, 
the court met at eleven o’clock precisely. 
The business of the court commenced by 
swearing the following gentlemen into the 
commission of the peace. 

George Bames, David Set ton, Alex- 
ander Bell, Geo. Alex. Prinsep, James 
Forbes, Charles Keys, William Ashbumer, 
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Alexander McIntosh, and Robt. Keith 
Arbutbnot, Esquires. 

William Fenwick, Esq., afterwards took 
the oaths as Master in Equity and clerk of 
the Court of Small Causes, in the place of 
William Erskine, Esq. 

The court was afterwards engaged in 
hearing motions of little or no interest, 
being chiefly for postponing the trial of 
causes set down for this term, and which 
being quickly disposed of, the court rose 
at an early hour.— [Row. Gaz. June 25. 

AUXILIARY SCOTTISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

A meeting of European inhabitants of 
Bombay was held on Thursday, 22d May, 
in the Scottish Church, for the purpose of 
instituting an Auxiliary Scottish Mis. 
sionary Society at this Presidency. 

John Stewart, Esq , at the request of 
the meeting, took the chair. 

The Rev. James Clow explained the 
object of the meeting. He stated that the 
Scottish Missionary Society has established 
a mission under this Presidency for the 
purpose of promoting the intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious condition of the natives ; 
that one of the means of effecting these 
objects, which every real Christian must 
consider in the highest degree important 
and desirable, is the erection and improve- 
ment of schools and the preparation of 
books, for the purposes of distribution; 
that as the missionaries sent out by the 
Parent Society are men of liberal educa- 
tion, who mingle daily with the natives, 
and make these objects, together with the 
preaching of the Gospel, the principal 
business of their lives, no schools are like- 
ly, for the present at least, to be more 
flourishing and efficient than those under 
their superintendence, nor any books more 
judiciously and correctly prepared than 
those which they publish. That as these 
object i, which are so desirable, and which 
missionaries are generally so well qualified 
to accomplish, cannot be effected without 
the Society’s incurring very considerable 
expense, it is tile duty of Christians in this 
country to unite with their brethren at 
home, in contributing towards the attain- 
ment of them, and that, in order to afford 
to individuals so disposed, a regular chan- 
nel through which to contribute, he pro- 
posed that this meeting do now constitute 
itself into an Auxiliary Scottish Mission- 
ary Society. This proposal having been 
seconded, was unanimously agreed to, and 
the following were adopted as the laws of 
the society. 

1st. The name of this society shall be 
the Bombay Auxiliary Scottish Missionary 
Society. 3 

ad. The object of this society shall be 
to aid the parent institution in "its opera- 
tions relative to India. 

•Id. Persons subscribing five rupees nr 
more annually, and every henefactor making 


a donation of not less than a hundred ru- 
pees shall be members of the society. 

4th. The business of the society shall be 
under the management of a committee, 
consisting of a vice president, a pres dent, 
a secretary, a treasurer, and six directors, 
who shall be chosen annually from among 
the members of the society. The com- 
mittee shall meet for the transaction of 
business every quarter, viz. the first Tues- 
day of February, May, August, and No- 
vember, and oftener, if necessary. Three 
of the committee shall constitute a quo- 
rum. The committee shall have power 
to choose, as corresponding members, such 
a number of subscribers residing at ont- 
s tat ions as may be judged by them ex- 
pedient ; and such corresponding members 
shall be authorized to receive subscriptions, 
and have the privilege of attending the 
meetings of Directors. 

5th. A general meeting shall be held 
annually, on the first Tuesday of March, 
and oftener if necessary, to choose the 
office bearers, to receive reports tind ac- 
counts, and to deliberate on what further 
steps may best promote the interests of the 
society. All matters proposed shall be 
determined by a majority of the members 
present. The president for the day shall 
sign the minutes of the proceedings. 

6'th. The funds when collected shall be 
lodged in the hands of the treasurer, who 
shall be authorized to issue any part of 
them on receipt of an order fi om the se- 
cretary, acting by direction of the com- 
mittee, who shall have power to lay out all 
or any portion in promoting the objtcts of 
the mission in India, without previously 
consulting the Parent Society. 

7th. Donations and subscriptions shall 
be payable either to the secretary or trea- 
surer of the society, or to any of the di- 
rectors. 

The society next proceeded to the elec- 
tion of office bearers, when the following 
gentlemen were unanimously chosen. 

John Stewart, Esq., President. 

John Reekie, Esq., Vice President. 

Hie Rev. Joseph Lawrie, James Parish, 
Esq., George Ogi Ivy, Esq, Capt. White, 
A)th regt., Mm. Nicol, Esq., and Craw- 
ford Madeod, Esq., Directors, 

Ihe Rev. James Clow, Secretary. 

Me->sr^. bodies and Co., Treasurer. 

Ihe secretary was directed to transmit a 
copy of the minutes of the meeting to the 

aient Society, and also to prepare a sub- 
scription paper for circulation, — 'Bom. 
Cour. Jlfay 24. 

SHIPPIXG. 

Loss nf the Di irin Dou-ta—Bv official 
accounts received fiom Ceylon, we learn 
•fiat the brig Dooria Dmvla, of Surat, 
hound from Bombay to the M.alay Coast, 
wu.i a valuable cargo on board, was burnt 
at sea on the 1 1th of June. Two boat. 
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with the crow, forty- three in number, 
(Bengalees and Malays,) and live po'oeu- 
gers, readied Welihotti, on that Ll.uri, 
on the i3th, two days afterwards. 

Tiie people have been taken care of by 
order of the Ceylon Government ; and are 
to be forwarded to Bombay by the fust 
opportunity.— [Bomb. Cour. 

Arrieuh. 

Aug. 19. Ship Brailsford, Spring, from 
London. 


eldest daughter of Mr. John Cuthbert, of 
tlie count} Cavan, in Ireland. 

17. C'apt. J. 'Taylor, Bengal Commis- 
sariat, to Alb- Sarah Falconer Graliam, 
d -lighter of William Graham, Esq. Had- 
dington. North Biitain. 

do. By the Venerable Archdeacon 
Ilarncs George Smyttan, Esq., surgeon, 
to Miss Carr. 

Aun. 7. At St. Thomas’ •; Church, John 
Samuieis, Esq , to Anna, daughter of the 
late Colonel Richard Jones, of Ea^t Wick- 


ham, Kent, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 


DEATHS. 

FIRTHS. 

Jm> ’ 9. At Kiunaguree, the lady <4 
John A. Dunlop, INq. Collector, of a son. 

IT, At Soroor, the lady of Lieui.-Col. 
Pieice, Aitillery, of a daughter. 

Hu At Se\ erndroog. the wife of Con- 
ductor Malone, of a daughter. 

July 3. At Sans Souei, the lady of Guy 
Lenox Prendergast, Esq. Member oi Go- 
veinment at this Presidency, of a daughter. 

11. The wife of Sub-Conductor N. 
Hughes, of a son. 

12. At CoUibah, the lady of Lieut. 
Charles Wadding ton, of the Engineer-*, of 
a son. 

lx Mr**. Stephen John Cross, of a 
daughter. 

* — At Darwar, the lady of Lieut- Tho- 
mas Harris, Darwar Sebundie-, of a 
daughter. 

1 (J. At Colahah, the wife of Mr. G. 
Marshall, of a daughter. 

22. At Nagpooi, the lady of Lieut. 
Geo. Franklaud, of the Survey Depart- 
ment, of a daughter. 

23. At Fort Victoria, the wife of Sub- 
Assist, Surg. Cas'-uU . of a daughter. 

20'. Mis. Marcus Joseph, of a son. 

27. The lady o( Lkut. W. II. Water- 
field, 1st bat. 7th N. I., of a daughter. 

30. At Prospect Lodge, tne lady of 
Major Arch. Robertson, of a ‘■on. 

Ann I. The lady of David Shaw, i ■[. 
M. D., of a daiighnr. 

3, Mrs. Thomas Eerrar, of a son. 

?0. 'I'he lady of Thomas Crawford, 
Esq. of a son. 

MARltlACrs. 

June 22. At Ila,ccte, Mr. Philip Ranger, 
1st regt. Light Cavalry, to Maria dc 
Cruz, only daughter of Senhor joze de 
Cruz. 

Juhf 3. At Sb Thomas’s Church, V il- 
ium Croickshunh, Esq. Coivm-'uuvr ('1 
the Hon. Company’s shqt Fr.rquharson, to 
Caroline, third daughter of Geo. Elh«»*, 
Esq. 

6. Mr. Lucas Joseph, to Mi** 5 Ilo^ur'u 
A. Johan ness. 

8. At the Scot eli Church, Mi. James 
Hill, Free Mariner, to Mu. Jane Dr\b. 
,L:Wj' Jtnr.i. - No. I’S. 


HE VTHS. 

Ap. :* 22 At Muscat, Capt. Frederick 
EXtliful, of the II.C.’s Marine, after a 
sen ice of nearly 23 yean. 

Juw 18. At Lti luck warm, about 44 
miles fiom Baroda, Lieut. Thomas David 
Hughes. 1st bat. 9th legt. N.I., aged 2.5 
\ e.us. 

— . At Magoa Bay, in the Persian 
Gulph. Lieut. John Henry Grubb, com- 
manding the H.CVs cruizer Mercury, 

aged 33} ears 

— At tlie same place, Lieut. Richard 
Reynolds, H.C.’s Marine, aged 28. 

Hi. At Bimoj, George, the son of Lieut. 
Col. Mac konoefeie, aped two jears and 

two months. 

27. Suddenly, at Byeulla, in the 6'8th 
year of his age, the Rev. Francisco do 
Mello, minister of Mrs. Nesbitt’s chapel. 

Jut c At 'mraf, Henry Jeffreys son 

of the Rev. H Jeffreys, aged 12 months. 

— At Kaira, Maria, the wife of E. J. 
Siqueria, aged 2 5 years. 

9. Capt. Geo. Sangsfcr, aged 37 years. 
II. Mrs. Begzada Stephanos, alias Kha- 
mnnjec, relict of the late Mr. Stephanos 
Minas, aged 98 years. 

— Mrs. Sarah Monday, aged 52 years. 

] 2. Prantjce Bhowan, in the 54th year 
of his age, a respectable Banian merchant. 
1 5. Ensign Vickthall of the 9th regt. 

17. At Caxale. Mrs. EH*. West fold, 
the wife of AT>. Conductor Westfold, of 
the Ordnance Store D -paitment, aged 1 8 
j t»«rs. 

18. At the home cf IJei’t. Col. Sand- 
v, hli, Mr. Francis Beart, midshipman of 
the H.C.’s ship Waterloo. 

19. At Colabah, Henry Pottinger, in- 
fant con of the late Air. V* . Pollock, Con- 
ductor, Connui-sariat Department, aged 
two years. 

28. Brev. Major C. G. Butter, ol the 
Invalid Bat. 

Emma, wife of V* illiutn Nevvnhaw, 
E-q., the Chic*'S cicfov to Government, 
aged 21 years. 

"go. At Colabah, aged seven months, 
[Ltor Frederick, son oi Lieut. H. 
babin, 2d bet. 11th regt. N L 

— Miss Jcs,y Elder, aged three years. 
Aim. 4. Ah's. Goodie ’low, v.ife^of Maj, 

Good follow. 

VoL. XVII 
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4. Mrs. Laughton, a native of the 
Orkneys. She was in the service of Mrs. 
Newnliam. 

7. Miss Mary V. C. Conyers, aged one 
year and fifteen days. 

Lately. At Salvaco, in Mahim, after a 
painful illness of three months, Maria de 
Cruz, aged about 54 years, th*» relict of the 
late Joseph de Miranda. 

— David, the infant son of David Mal- 
colm, Esq. 


CEYLON . 

WESLEY AX NEW CHAPEL AT TRXXCOMALIS 
OPENED. 

Or* Sunday, the 23d March, the Wes- 
leyan new chapel at Trincomalee, was 
opened for divine service. 

The services appointed for the occasion 
were conducted by the Missionaries in the 
English, the Portuguese, and the Taniu l 
languages ; and much interest was ex- 
cited. The building is in a central situa- 
tion, and has cost eighteen thousand rix 
dollars; towaids this Mini, between six 
and seven thousand ri.x dollars have been 
contributed by a liberal and generous 
public, for which the missionaries desire 
to make a grateful and public acknowledg- 
ment. — [Mad. Cour. 


PROSPECTUS or THE WESLEYAN MIvMON 
ACADEMY, COLOMBO. 

1. The primary object .of the institution 
being to communicate to the poor a cor- 
rect knowledge of the English language, 
and an education in the brandies of useful 
know ledge, best calculated to prepare them 
for efficiently filling situations of useful- 
ness in society ; fifty children of reduced 
Burgher families, and fifty Singhalese 
children, will be admitted to gratuitous 
instruction. The period of continuance 
in the school will not exceed six years; 
and the course of education will be read- 
ing, writing, English grammar, arithmetic, 
abridged history, and an outline of geo- 
graphy. The friends of the children must 
furnish them with the necessary books, &-c. 

2. No child is eligible for admission 
who is under the age of eight years, or 
who is unable to read the New Testament 
in English Applications for admission 
must be made in writing to the Wesleyan 
Missionaries residing in Colombo, signed 
by the parents or guardians of thechilcTren, 
before the 1st of June next, when a day 
will be appointed for examining and re- 
ceiving the candidates. 

3- The academy will also be open for 
the instruction of the children of respect- 
able Burgher^, and of Singhalese head- 
men, upon the following terms : — reading 
writin?, arithmetic, and English gram- 
mar, three rix dollars per month ; history, 
geography, the use of the globes, and an 


outline of the mathematics, five rix dol- 
lars per month • the children furnishing 
themselves with the necessary books, &c. 
As pecuniary emolument is not an object 
of the institution, whatever funds may be 
realized above the current expenses will 
be expended in the purchase of books and 
mathematical and philosophical instru- 
ments, for the use of the advanced pupils. 

4. The school will commence precisely 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, and close at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. The children 
on the establishment must assemble a 
quarter of an hour earlier, in clean and 
decent apparel ; as a neglect of cleanli- 
ness will he sufficient ground for imme- 
diate exclusion. 

5. Although all the children will be 
educated in one room, the utmost atten- 
tion will be paid to prevent improper com- 
munication between the scholars. Those 
on the foundation will occupy a distinct 
part of the room, and the children of 
Burghers and Singhalese head-men will 
be seated apart. To prevent improper 
communications out of the school, the 
children of Burghers will be dismissed at 
3 o’clock precisely ; those of Singhalese 
head-men a quarter of an hour after ; and 
those on the foundation at half past 3 
o’clock 

6. The childicn on the foundation will 
be atjcuibled on the Sabbath at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, for reading the scriptures, 
and attending on divine worship at the 
Mission House. 

7. There will be two vacations in the 
year of three weeks each, viz. at Christmas 
and Midsummer; and prior to the Christ- 
mas vacation, there will be a public exa- 
mination of the classes, when appropriate 
rewards will be distributed. 

3. Three suitable masters are provided ; 
and the academy will he under the imme- 
diate inspection of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries residing in Colombo. 

The school will commence on the 1st of 
July next. Gentlemen who are desirous 
of having their children instructed in the 
academy, are requested to signify their in- 
tention by letter, directed to the Rev. J. 
M' Kenny, prior to the 15th of June ; and 
they are respectfully informed, that the 
education of a child who is unable to read 
the New Testament cannot be undertaken. 


tit ~> llL.l I. 


“ 1 rui i JitNX 




CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE ISLAND- 

The congregation of the Oratory of St. 
linlip Nerie, at Goa, has been pleased to 
appoint the .Most Rev. lather Vicentie 
de Rosario to be Superior and Vicar Ge- 
neral of the MUion of Ceylon, to com- 
mence from the 29th June last ; on which 
ay he took charge of his office, and was 
pleased to appoint the Rev. Padre Gaytan 
i Moony to be Registrar or Secretary to 
the ,a,(l -Vf.ss.o ii.-roy. Goa., Jvh, 12. 
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BIRTHS. 

July I. At Colombo, the lady of the 
Hon. J. W. Carrington, Esq., of a daugh- 
ter. 

8. At Manaar, Mrs. A. E. Bartholo- 
meus, of a son. 

28. At Kandy, the lady of Lieut. Bray- 
brooke, of a son. 

DF.ATH. 

July 21. At Colombo, Mrs. Maria 
Hayes, aged 84 yeai 

BIRMAN EMPIRE . 

BIRMAN EMBASSY TO COCHIN-CHINA. 

Bv letters received from a passenger on 
hoard the Hero of Malown, spoken with 
oil the 28th May, near the Rabbit and 
Coney, we have been put in possession of 
the subjoined facts relative to the mission 
from Ava to Cochin-China, of which we 
some time ago laid an account before our 
readers. We inset t the words of the let- 
ter itself, and expect that we shall be able 
to lay some very interesting matter before 
the public shortly with regard to its re- 
sults. It must be remembered that pre- 
vious to the embassy having been sent 
from Ava, a demi-official mission had 
been deputed to that place from the Go- 
vernor of Sai-gun in Cochin-China. “On 
the arrival of the- Cochin- Chinese ambas- 
sador at the Court of Ava, he was seized 
as an impostor, and confined in a dungeon 
until accounts were received from Cochin- 
China, acknowledging him to be an envoy 
from the great king. Upon this he was 
well received, and an ambassador was 
sent from Ava to Cochin-China imme- 
diately after his departure for his own 
country. The person entrusted with the 
Birman Mission was the son of an Eng- 
lishman, born at Rangoon, called Gibson. 
The deputation reached Penang in the 
month of April last ; and while His Fx~ 
ccU.cn.cy Mr. Gibson was amusing himself 
on shore, a Siamese junk, which was lying 
m the harbour, took fire and drifting with 
the tide, ran foul of and set lire to the 
Birman vessel, in which the presents for 
the Emperor of Cochin- China were. The 
consequence was, that both vessels sunk, 
and every thing was lost. Mr. Gibson 
next day complained to the Governor of 
Penang, and stated that the Siamese had 
set fire to their own vessel purposely to 
put a stop to the embassy, which it was 
reported was undertaken for the purpose 
of both nations arranging matters for an 
invasion of Siam. Governor Philips sup- 
plied him with money to fit them out a 
second time, and having taken a passage 
for them on board a Portuguese ship 
bound for Macao, the commander of 
which engaged to land them at Sai-gun, 
they sailed from Penang about the begin- 
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ning of May in prosecution of their 
voyage. ’ * — [ Beng. H u rkaru . 

PENANG. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Geoyge Town Theatre. — On Saturday 
last this small but neat and tasteful theatre 
was opened for the tirst time to a large and 
respectable audience. The pitees select- 
ed for the occasion were the tragedy of 
“ Fatal Curiosity,” and the farce of “ The 
Hole in the Wall.” Some doubts and fears 
were entertained for its success until the 
curtain drew up, when the elegance and 
taste displayed in preparing the scenery 
encouraged the pleasing hope that the more 
essential parts would be equally gratifying; 
and this expectation was not disappointed. 
The amateurs highly distinguished them- 
selves in their several characters, which, 
being a first attempt, gained confidence 
with the applause their successful efforts 
excited, and the performance throughout 
went off with great eclat , and afforded ge- 
neral satisfaction. — [Penang Gaz., Mar. 19. 

Importation of Bice from Bengal. — The 
importation of rice from Bengal since the 
beginning of the present year is estimated, 
we understand, at 40,000 bags. The price 
of that article lias now fallen to 2 drs. per 
bag. The mat kets being so amply supplied 
will no doubt cause a material change in 
the retail price. — [Ibid., April 5. 

Earthquake. — On Sunday morning, be- 
tween the hours of five and six o’clock, two 
distant shocks of earthquake were felt on 
this island. The first was rather slight, but 
the effect of the second lasted about half a 
minute, and hanging lamps, furniture, 
&c. were observed to be moved by the 
shock. — [Ibid. April 23. 

Sessions. — On Monday, the 28th inst., 
the first session of Oyer and Terminer for 
the present year, was held at the Court 
House with the usual ceremonies. — [Ibid., 
April SO. 

BIRTH. 

May 12. The lady of Capt. Burney, 
Military Secretary to the Governor, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

May 14. At St. George’s church, Capt. 
Fred. Dangerfield, Bombay Military Es- 
tablishment, and Honorary A. D.C. to the 
Governor- General, to Miss Mary Dioni 
Bannerman, third daughter of the late 
Governor Bannerman. 

DEATHS. 

May 18. At sea, on his way to Penfrng, 
Mr. G. W. Cropley. 

July 21. The Rev. Matupinus Petrus 
Pecot, Vicar of the Portuguese church of 
George Town, aged 37 years. 

2 E 2 
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MALACCA . 

Letters from Malacca mention that the 
Hon. A. Koek, Esq. has been appointed 
Acting Governor of that settlement. 


twenty-live sent la irons to Batavia. ■ 
[Penun:> Ocn. May - 8 - 

Acconnts from Batavia, of the 8th Au- 
o-ust, state that the expedition against tne 
Birates of Tontol has been entirely suc- 
cessful. 


SINGAPORE . 

CJ>ud Juti'tjiifiar , — Let .ei ■» ot the loih ot 
Apr»l, fiom Singapore, a*: uoui.ee the i er- 
feci t ecov cry of Col. Eo'quhar, alter the 
kris had actually entered -o fi r a- t > toi-cu 
the lungs. The inhabitant-, were so plea 1 etl 
.it seeing him amongst ll.Lina.aiii, that tl.^ 
first day lie went out in hi- cartiagc. they 
took the hoi so from it and drew him home 
to his house. 

Acte Institution* — On the 1 to: Apiil 
was established “ tile Singapore Aative 
Institution,” to which 2.7,01 V) ciolLr- have 
aheady been sub'-icribed. 'inis i.istitutiwn 
consLts of a Chine -e College, a Mnlavnn 
College, and a tliiui or Schntdlo Depart- 
ment. The three patina, ate Sir Stamford 
Kdfrtes, and Me-.r-. Miiberfoue and 
Grant. Colonel Farquhar is pat* on of 
the Chinese College, an a the llcv. Mr. 
Hutchings of lAvang of the Make an one, 
and of the latter Capt. Davis is trustee. — 
[/?<’/!£. Hull., May 18 2 , 3 . 

Trade of the Island . — V e have lately 
seen a letter, describing the oMiaordinary 
extent of the trade of the island of Singa- 
pore, during the \ ear 1 822. It appears 
that not !es-> than 150,C2y toils were em- 
ployed in the past year in the tiade of that 
island, and that the value of the imports 
and exports amounted to 8,.7G«8, 172 Spanish 
dollars; 1,-100 tons of pepper, 1:7, .52(3 
peculs of tin, and nearly 1,00-') ton, of su- 
gar were exported, while India piece- 
goods, to the value of luatlyhalfa million 
of Spanish dollars, and British piece- 
goods, amounting to above two lacs and a 
half of Spanish dollars were impoited 

during the same period " Cal. .hh.i Bully 

June l JJ. 

S/upptnn Arrivals, — The lloval George, 
Bidenj the General K\d, Xairne; and 
the Kent. Colib, from Bengal ; — the Far- 
quharson, Cruickshanks ; the licit, ford- 
shire, Hope ; and the Waterloo, Alsager, 
from Bombay ; — and the Charles Grant, 
Hay, from Mauritius all bound to China. 

The Jnglis, Searle, from Bombay, had 
passed Singapore; and the Kellie Castle, 
Adams, had arrived in the Roads, and 
was under weigh the 21st of August, for 
China. 


JA VA, $c. 

Letters recently received from the East- 
ward state, that there has been a mutiny 
among the Dutch troops at Minto, anil 
that seven of the ringleaders have been 
shot, (of whom six were Frenchmen), and 


Letters from Macassar announce the 
death of Aroong Eolekka Poiekka, King 
of Bnni He is succeeded by his sister, 
Are jug Date o. 


CHINA . 

Letters t:oiu Canton have been received 
I,- the Thames E cM Ii.duinan, dated the 
ftp of August, blinking intelligence that 

‘VT'- 4 ' 1 ' lureb''de another ij.Mintlei stand- 
ing with the Chinese Government. It ap- 
pears that the affair of the lopa/e frigate 
i v , by »*o means been forgotten, though 
g. net ally inuleistood. to have been at ranged 
hi a v at*i factor,’ manner. On the arrival 
of the Thanes in the river of Canton, 
which took place early In June, a person 
was sent on board by the C iceroy, to in- 
quire whether they Lad hi ought out with 
them the nnirduers of those persons who 
fell in the a! fair oi the lopa/e, and weie 
prepared to deliver them up to he put to 
dentil by the Chinese. They considered 
it to have been a stipulation fully agreed 
on, when they stiffen'd the affair to re it, 
and the trade of the fotmer season to go 
on in the usual manner, that theiuisunder- 
-tanding should undergo a.-tiiet investiga- 
tion by the English Gov eminent, and that the 
offenders should be brought to Can ton by the 
first ship of the present season. The Com- 
mander of the Thames evaded the requisi- 
tion, by alleging, as was the fact, that his ship 
was not the first of the new season, but the 
k.st of the preceding one, having been 
detained an unusual time on the voyage: 
and with this plea the Viceroy professed 
himself satisfied. In the beginning ot 
August, however, before the Thames had 
cleared her cargo, the Bombay, which was 
in ic.dity the first ship of the new season, 
arrived in the river at Canton, when the 
application was repeated, and met with a 
reply so little satisfactory, that there was 
no probability that the Bombay would be 
permitted to take in her cargo. It does 
not appear that the trade was actually 
stopped, the Bombay having proceeded 
from Macao to make the experiment, and 
the result not being known. The other 
ships which had arrived subsequently to 
the Bombay, were waiting at Macao until 
it was ascertained what course w r as adopted 
by the Viceroy with respect to that ship. 
The most violent conduct on his part was 
apprehended, and it was reported that the 
whole of the Hong, or security -mer- 
chants, had been sent to Pekin, to answer 
for the omission of the expected redres-> 
by the British Government. 
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PERSIA. 

lOMBa OF ENGLISHMEN AT SHIRAZ AND 
M’AHAN DESTROYED. 

We some time ago received an account 
that the tombs which had been raised over 
the remains of these respected characters, 
Mr. Rich and Doctor Taylor, of the Medi- 
cal Establishment of this Presidency, at 
Shiraz, had been wilfully destroy ed by the 
Persians. The tombs appear to have been 
raised within a public pleasure garden, and 
to have been surmounted with a dome, 
which may not altogether have been con- 
sidered very gratifying to the Mussulman 
}>i ej unices, and may have led to their de- 
struction. We cannot learn with any con- 
tide nee whether the tombs themselves have 
been destroyed, or only the buildings. 

Tt will be remembered that Doctor 
Jukes, who was employed on a special 
mission of great importance to the court of 
Persia, died at Ispahan, on his wav to the 


capital. A late letter from Persia men- 
tions that the tomb which had been erected 
over the remains of this much esteemed 
gentleman, by Mr. Frazer, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, had been also destroyed by 
the populace of Ispahan, and the materials 
stolen, and that their avarice had tempted 
them to open the grave, in the hopes of 
finding money or other valuables. As 
>oon as this circumstance came to the 
knowledge of Mr. George Willock, the 
Resident Charge-d’ Affaires, he immedi- 
ately wrote to the agent at Ispahan, to re- 
move the it mains of Mr. Jukes, with every 
proper token of respect, to the Armenian 
Church at Julia, which, we are happy to 
learn, lias been strictly observed. Die 
Armenian priest attended on the occasion, 
and every ceremony observed that could 
be considered suitable to the rank and 
character of the deceased. — [B um. Cour. 
Julj If. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


CALCUTTA. 

.MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Port irilluim , filter. 15, 1823. 

Capt. Win. Feudal!, IT. 3/.’s -Itfi Light 
Drag, to be an Extra Aide-do- Camp to 
the Governor General. 

Capt. Irwin Muling, 9th regt. X. I. to 
be a Supernumaiy Aide-de Camp to IIL 
Lordship. 

Brev. Capt. Edw . Lawrence, 2d regt. N. 
T. to continue to officiate as Deputy Pay- 
Master and Post- Master at Cawnpore, 
dining Capt. Mai ing’s absence. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Grahant, M. D. to 
be iiist Garrison Assist. Surg. of Fort Wil- 
liam, vice Ilevvett, proceeded to Europe. 

Assist, Surg. llenry Cavoll, to be se- 
cond Garrison Assist. Surg. of Fort Wil- 
liam, vice Graham. 

Capt. Alex. Cock, Gth regt. L. C. trans- 
ferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

Capt. Edvv. Garstin, Corps of Engi- 
neers, nominated to officiate as Assist. 
Superintendent of Public Buddings in 
Lower Provinces, and to receive charge of 
Civil Buildings at the Presidency, duiing 
absence of Lieut. Buxton, deputed to 
Moorshedabad, to superintend the con- 
struction of a Palace for the Nabob. 

Head Quarter*, on the Rir July 29, 182:?. 

Cornet G. J. Fraser removed from 4th 
to 1st L. C. as junior of that rank. 

1st Lieut. J. Henry Jarvis, to be In- 
terp. to Artillery regt. 

Lieut. Vernon, 1st hat. ledi N. I. to do 
duty with 1st bat. 2:5d N. L at Canuck- 
pore, until 15th Oct. next. 


Assist. Surg. Mitchclson having been 
lepoited sick, As-.Lt. Surg. Mottley, at- 
tached to Artillery at Dum-Dum, is di- 
rected to afford medical aid to detachment 
of II. M. troop » proceeding to Upper Pro- 
vinces, under command of Capt. Gully of 
87th regt. 

Ens. Wm. Sam in, lately admitted, to 
do duty with Lieut.-Col. Bovd'» detach- 
ment of Europ. regt. at Dinapore, and 
directed to join. 

Assist. Surg. J. F. Stewart, attached to 
Presidency General Hospital, to join and 
do duty in Aitillery Hospital at Dum- 
Dum. 

Any. 2, IS 23. 

Lieut. (Brcv. Capt.) S. Thornton, to 
act as Adjutant to left wing of 1st bat. 
7th regt. while it may continue separated 
from Head Quarters. 

Assist. Surg. Hunter, attached to Ar- 
tillery at Mhovv, to do duty with Ram- 
poorah Local Bat. ; and Assist. Surg. 
Pringle, on being relieved by Air. Hun- 
ter, will proceed to Nocmueh, and join 
2d bat. 1 5th regt. 

Ens. Welchman to take charge of 5th 
« omp. Pioneers, until arrival of a Pioneer 
Officer at Nusseerabad. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Alex. F. P. Mac- 
leod, now attached to Goruckpore Light 
Infantry, to do duty with Ramgurh Local 
Bat. 

Incut. IL C. M'Kenlv, lately appointed 
Interp. and Quart. Mast. to 1st bat. *21 st 
regt. to continue to do duty with 2d bat. 
of regt. until end of rainy season, when he 
will proceed to join 1st bat. at Nagpore. 

Exchange of appointments sanctioned 
between Biev. ('apt. and Adj. Noton, 
who is appointed Interp. and Lieut., and 
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Interp. Lieut. Grigg, who is appointed 
Adj., to 1st bat. 23d regt. 

Lieut. Shortland, 1st bat. 18 th regt. to 
do duty with 1st bat. 23d regt. at Bar- 
rackpore. 

Brev. Capt. A. Stewart to act as Interp, 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 14th regt. as a 
temporary arrangement. 

Aug. 6, 1823. 

6th Reg. L. C. Cornet F. Coventry to 
be Adj. vice Anstruther, who resigns 
that appointment. 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Aug. 9. His Exc. the Com. in Chief in 
India is pleased to promote the undermen- 
tioned subaltern of 15 years standing and 
upwards, to the rank of Capt. by Brev. in 
the East-Indies only, from 30th Juue, 
1823. 

54th Fool. Lieut. E. A. Evanson. 

The promotion of Lieut. J. Adair to a 
company in H. M. 67th regt. as notified 
in G. 0. of 18th Dec. last, is cancelled. 
Lieut. Cassidy will succeed to the com- 
pany vacant by the death of Capt. Hall, 
until His Majesty’s pleasure is known. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . 

Aug. 20. William Miles, Beadle, from 
London, and John Munro, Green, from 
Bombay. — 23. Sophia , Sutton, from Lon- 
don. — 25. Lord Sujjicld, Brown, from 
ditto.— Sej)t. 2. London , Brown, from Li- 
verpool. — 4. Cadmus, Talbert, from ditto. 

The Ogle Castle, Brown, late Pearson, 
put back to Calcutta to be docked, previous 
to 2d Sept. 

Ships in the River Hooghly , 1st Sept. 1823. 

Windsor, Haviside, to sail for China, 
8th Sept. 

Morley, Halliday, for London, 12th 
Sept. 

Bridget, Leslie, for Liverpool, 13th Sept. 

Ann and Amelia, for London, via Ma- 
dras, 15th Sept. 

Juliana, Webster, for London, 15th 
Sept. ; and Portae a, Worthington, for 
London, 1st Oct; both to touch at the 
Mauritius. 

Stentor, Harris; and Norfolk, Grcig, 
loading. 

Woodford, Chapman, to sail for Lon- 
don, 15th Dec. 

Fliza, Ward; and Pilot, Gardner, no 
time fixed. 

William Miles, Beadle; Sophia, Sut- 
ton; Lord Suffield, Brown; Cadmus 
Talbert; and London, Brown; only just 
arrived. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTIIS. 

Aug. 1. At Patna, the lady of J. W. 


Templer, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
born son, 

Aug. 1 . The lady of David Shaw, Esq., 
M. D., of a daughter. 

3. At Allahabad, the lady of Major G. 
Warden, 2d bat. 27th regt., of a son. 

6. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt. 
S. Smith, 3d L.C., of a daughter. 

9. At Keitah in Bundelcund, the lady 
of Lieut. W. Bignell, 1st bat. 8th N.I, 
of a daughter. 

— At Midnapore, Mrs. John D’M. 
Sinaes, of a daughter. 

— At Digah, near Dinapore, the lady 
of J. C. Brown, E»q., Civil Service, of 
a son. 

13. The lady of Mr. John Thomas, 
ship-builder, of a daughter. 

14. The wife of Mr. G, Pyne, of a 
daughter. 

15. Mrs. C. Lefever, of a daughter. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Major 

H. Bowen, of a son. 

16. At Gusscry, in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, Mrs. B. Barber, j u n., of a daughter. 

18. In Fort William, the lady of Capt. 
W. R. C. Costley, Barrack Master, of a 
daughter. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. 
Thomas Haslam, 2d bat. 20th N.I., of 
a son. 

19. Mrs. Richard Williams, of a still- 
born male child. 

20. Mrs. F. Cornelius, of a son. 

— Mrs C. H. Hackett, of a daughter. 

23. The lady of Capt. II. B. Pridham, 
of a daughter. 

— The lady of John Smith, Esq., of 
a son. 

— The wife of Mr. James Fermie, of 
a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 16’. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. 
G. Edward Smith, of the Veterinary Col- 
lege, to Miss Sarah O’Connor, of Donegal, 
Ireland. 

July 24. At Patna, Mr. Charles Peter 
Fisson, to Miss Juliana Norrenberg. 

26. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Wm. 
Foy, of the Veterinary Establishment, to 
Miss Mary Conner. 

Aug. 2. At St.John’s Cathedral, J. H. 
Moscrop, Esq., to Mrs. Sophia Matilda 
Richards. 

18. At St. John’s Cathedral, Henry 
Hugh Griffiths, E*q., Indigo Planter, to 
Miss Eliza Russell.* 

23. At St. John’s Cathedral, S. P. 
Singer, Esq., to Anne, second daughter 
of the late S. Hill, Esq., of Futtyghur. 


DEATHS. 

July 3 1. At Cawnpore, James Daniel, 
the infant son of Mr. Apoth. James Dick. 
Aug. 1 . At Patna, Chas. Elliot Money, 
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son of Wigram Money, Esq., of the Civil 
Service, aged 11 months. 

8. At Meerut, Mrs. Keys, widow of 
the late Dr. Keys, Superintending Surgeon 
of the Kurnaul Circle. After the death 
of her husband, she fell ill, and in the 
course of a few days followed him to the 
giave. 

9. At Allahabad, Thomas Jones Wat- 
son, the infant son of Capt. T. C. Watson. 

10. Of fever, Mr. C. 31. Kent, aged 44. 

11. At Cawnpore, Edward Jones, the 
son of George Reddie, Superintending 
Surgeon, aged 3 months. 

12. At the house of 3Ir. Geo. Aviet, 
after an illness of nearly 3 months, the 3d 
infant son of Mr. Abraham Avietmall, of 
Chinsurrah. 

13. Frederick Ruddell, 4 th son of 
Capt. J. N. Jackson, aged 2 years. 

— At Guserah, the infant son of R. 
Carnes, Esq., aged 7 months. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Samuel, aged about 
3 5 years. 

19. Maha Rajah Rajkissen Bchadui, 
the son of the late Rajah Nobo Kissen. 
lie died universally i egret ted, and his me- 
mory will be cherished and revered by his 
grateful relatives and friends. 

21. At Fultah, on his way to town 
from Kedgeree, Thomas Vaughan, of a 
jungle fever, aged 27 years. 

2<>\ Mr. W. C. D’Rozario, of the Cal- 
cutta Custom House, aged 18 years. 


£ummarin 

Very inaccurate and even ridiculous re- 
ports having been cii cul.ited, through the 
public prints, respecting the successes of 
Runjeet Singh in In's contest with the 
Aighans, it may be desirable that we 
should acquaint our readers, in a few lines, 
"iththe actual state of affairs in that quar- 
ter. 

Runjeet Singh has neither taken pos- 
session of the city of Caubul, nor es- 
tablished himself on the throne of “ Sa- 
buctagi,” a prince we never heard of. It 
13 true that he has beaten the Doranies, 
the ino»t powerful tribe in Afghanistan, in 
a general battle; which was so hardly 
fought, that it lasted three days and three 
nights. The advance of a powerful army 
<>f Sikhs upon Peshavver, had previously 
induced the governor of that place (Yar 
Mahomed Khan) to transfer his allegiance 
to Runjeet Singh, on condition cf being 
continued in the command of the city and 
district. A numerous army of Afghans 
arrived shortly after, with the hope of re- 
ducing Peshawer. On the advance, how- 


ever, of the Sikhs, the Afghans fell back 
upon their resources, and the battle we 
have already mentioned was subsequently 
fought. We learn from the native Ukbars, 
that two Englishmen and two Frenchmen 
have high commands in the army of Run- 
jeet Singh. A 3Ir. Jackson is comman- 
dant of artillery, and a Captain Walker 
<£ of the horse brigade ” is also mentioned. 
The names of the Frenchmen are Laird 
and Yenturio. It appears, from the same 
Ukbars, that three at least of these Euro- 
pean officers were mainly instrumental in 
achieving the late successes of the Sikhs. 
The European discipline, mat Mel, &c. 
appear to have been extensively introduced 
into Ilunjeet 's army. YVe shall probably 
speak more largely on these topics in our 
next number. 

In a letter, dated Agra, July 16, 1823, 
it is stated that 4£ a serious affray has 
lately taken place on the Bhurtpore fron- 
tier, by the wanton incursions of a party 
of the Bhuitpore troops, into the Jageer 
of the Nabob Ahmed Bhux Khan, a feu- 
dal tributary of the British Government, 
vv here many lives were lost, and much 
cruelty exercised by the Bhurtporeans. 
Ilaidly a year passes without some distur- 
bance of this nature on the Bhurtpore 
frontier.** 

Since our last number, accounts have 
been received of additional inundalions in 
Bengal, aiising from the swollen state of the 
river Hoogly, owing to great rains in the 
upper country. This heavy visitation occur- 
red on the 7th of August. The canton- 
ments of Bcrhampore were endangered. 
The bunds having given way in various 
places, an immense extent of country was 
soon laid under water. Cultivation lias suf- 
fered greatly, and villages have been totally 
destroyed. 'Hie rains in the upper country 
have likewise most seriously injured the 
indigo crops : in short, the most distress- 
ing accounts have been received, both 
from the upper and lower districts, of the 
failure or destruction of every knd of 
crop, which has not grown upon the high 
grounds. 

Accounts have been received of another 
attempt at revolution in 3Ianilla. It wa» 
very promptly quelled, however, by 3Iar- 
tinez, the governor. The plot had scarcely 
been investigated when the vessel sailed, 
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which carried this intelligence to the Por- 
tuguese and British settlements in that 
quarter of the world. 

We have inserted, on several occasions, 
extracts from a periodical paper published 
in Macao, giving the particular , of a revo- 
lution which has lately taken place in that 
settlement (if it nuy be so called), in 
common with almost ev^ry other Portu- 
guese colony. We have now before us a 
private letter, and various number*- of the 
priodical paper above alluded to, “A 
Abelha da China,” which communicate 
very late intelligence respecting the poli- 
tical state of this small community. It 
appears that a frigate, despatched from 
Goa, anchored off a Macao on the lCth of 
June 1823, with the avowed intention of 
restoring the former govu.iiaenl. Being 
opposed, however, by the existing authori- 
ties, the frigate repaiied to Canton, where 


the Captain appealed to the Viceroy. A 
course of investigation was consequently 
entered into by the Chinese, with no lack 
of the parade and mummery characteristic 
of that nation. The matter, however, was 
soon arranged by the presiding mandarin, 
by his enquiring of the senators and peo- 
ple whether it was their wish to place 
themselves under the authority of the in- 
dividual proposed as their president, in the 
despatches from Goa. The universal cry 
was* in the negative ; upon which the man- 
darin immediately decided according fo 
their wishes, such decision being required 
bv the laws of the celestial empire. He 
likewise expressed great displeasure at 
the Captain for having given so much trou- 
ble ' ' 

Oar correspondent informs us, that 
trade of every kind is very dull at Macao. 
There is no sale even for opium. The 
cliolcia moibus is still raging. 


$?ome xmtclUgrnff. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FAST-IXDIA HOUsF. 

Jin. 2. A Court of Director® was held, 
when the following commanders took leave 
of the Court, previous to departing for 

their respective destinations, rh . — Capt. G. 
Wohtead, of the General Harris, for Sc. 
Helena, Bcncoolen, and China; Capt. J. 
Shepherd, Berwickshire, for Bengal and 
China; ar.d Capt. A. II. Campbei?, Duke 
. of York, for Bombay and China. 

A Court of D. lectors was In. id. when 
Capt, Kinnaird Smith was sworn in to the 
command of the ship William i'anile. con- 
signed to Madras end China. 

T. A Cotut of Directors was held, 
when the following Captains took leave of 
the Court previous tc Jepar'itV-' f^r their 
respective destinnrio 's, //•.,— Capt. IT. A. 
Drummond, of the Cattle Iluntly; and 
(apt. Alex. Chr.-tie, -Conti -i, tor 

Bombay and CV-a ; Capt. E. M Da-deli, 
Duehe-s of Atboll, and Cap!. J. Vt’alhe.j 
Mac-queen, for Ben-al and China. 

lbo cie^patelic 1 , for Ko,nbav a.-d 
China, by the -hip Duke of Yoik," w.re 
closed and tleliveud u the Pur or of that 
ship 

10. The deipatche-. were dosed, and 
delivered to the purser, of the fnhov.inr 
ship**, viz . — Berwickshire, Cant. Shenherdj 
for Bengal and China; and General II\r- 
3 is, C apt. ^elsteati, ior tk. Helena, Bon- 
cojIcii, and China. 

H. A Court of Directors was held, 
when the following Cap'ams wore sv.e: a 
in f o the comm' ud of ♦N-:.* jvpee'ive ship*, 
iiz. — C-m. M. M .• !< . il'*l v / 


ildnry of Ely, f< r ?.Iat«ras and Bengal , 
p *'] Capt. 1 f mry Ilo-nmn, Prince Foment, 
ibi B.ng'il direct. 

Id. The desp. idles for Bengal and 
China, by the ship Macquecn, were dosed, 
ard delivered to the Purser of that ship, 

17. The despatches \v ere closed, and. 
ddivoivd to the Pur-ors < f the following 
t ’'ip«, tr. — -Castle Huntley, and Them a *> 
Ci u*t% for Bombay and China: and the 
Duehe-.» of Athe.l, for Bengal and China. 

ArroiNivir.XTs. 

-jor-Geneial Sir Benjamin D’U.ban, 
iv.( .15., to be Lieutenant- Governor of 
the Settkir.tnt of ILmarara and Ks-e- 
qubo. 

Major-Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, K. C\B. 
to he Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Bland of Antigua. 

Hie Hon. I*red. Catheart, (now Secre- 
tary to h:s Majesty’s Embassy at St. Peters- 
burgh) to be In** Mak-stv’s Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Diet at Frankfort. 

William John Cro**bie, Esq. (Secretary 
to lus Majesty’s Legation in Switzerland} 
to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation 
at I'lwiencc. 

Ricuard i’akenham, Esq. to be Secretary 
t!> Li-, Majesty s Legation in Switzerland. 

ilia Right lion. Sir Robert Gifford, 
Em., to be Lord Chief Ju , dee of the 
Comt of Common Pleas. 

The Right If on. Kir Win. Alexander, 
Knt., to be Lord Chief Baron of tb ■ 
Court of Ex-d eque,.. 

Jehl Pea, son, Ehi. to be Advecite 
(n neud the Hon. Ea, t India c, ffiunt 
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in Bengal, in the room of R. Spankie, 
Esq., who has resigned that office. 

THE ARMY. 

Detachments belonging to the 16th 
Regiment of Light Dragoons, and the 
6th, 20th, 38th, 49th, 54th and 59th Regi- 
ments of Infantry, have arrived from In- 
dia and the Cape of Good Hope, on 
board the Thames, free trader. 

Detachments belonging to the 20th and 
47th Regiments of Foot, embarked on the 
15th Jan. on board the Castle Huntley, 
East-Indiaman, for Bombay. 

Detachments belonging to the 11th 
Light Dragoons, the 16th Laucers, and 
the 13th, 38th, and 87th Regiments of 
Infantry, embarked on the 17th Jan. on 
board the Duchess of Athol, Indiaman, 
for Bengal. 

Detachments belonging to the 30th, 
46th, and 41st Regiments of Infantry, 
have received orders to march from Ports- 
mouth, and to arrive at Chatham on the 
6th of Feb., preparatory to their embarka- 
tion for India. 

Detachments belonging to the 54th 
and 89th Regiments of Foot, have receiv- 
ed orders to march from the Isle of Wight, 
and to arrive at Chatham on the 6th of 
Feb., preparatory to their embarking on 
board the William Fairlie, Indiaman, for 
Madras. 

A Detachment belonging to the 13th 
Light Dragoons, has received orders to 
embark on board the above Indiaman for 
the same destination. 

A Detachment of the Royal Staff Corps, 
under the command of Ensign R. M. 
Westmacott, has received orders to em- 
bark on board the Orpheus free trader, in 
the river, for the Mauritius. 

RUSSIA. 

Seven klians of several nomade tribes of 
Khisgis and Kalmucks, on the frontiers of 
Siberia and China, who have hitherto 
been under the protection of China, and 
have voluntarily placed themselves under 
that of Russia, have arrived at St. Peterv- 
burgh to take their oaths of fealty, and to 
pay their tribute. 

The fair of Nischney Novogorod ended 
on the 3d of September. The value of 
all the goods at the fair is estimated at 
94,380,000 roubles, of which tea alone is 
estimated at twelve millions ; Siberian 
furs, five millions ; copper, iron, and other 
metals, above ten millions. At the close 
of the fair, the merchants are said to have 
had a clear profit of three millions of 
roubles. 

SIR GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTOK, BART. 

Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., M.P., the 
late President of the Select Committee of 
Supra. Cargoes at Canton, has recently 
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received an elegant Silver Salver, valued 
at six hundred guineas, which has been 
presented to him (we quote the words 
inscribed on the plate) “ from his friends 
in the British Factory in China, in testi- 
mony of their high approbation of his 
conduct when Commissioner of Embassy 
to the Court of Pekin in the yew 1816.” 
We have obtained through the means of a 
friend a copy of the letter which accompa- 
nied this handsome present, and have 
much gratification in inserting it in our 
Journal. 

M To Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart . 

Sir: — We the undersigned members of 
the British Factory in China, fully appre- 
ciating the extent and merit of your ser- 
vices when a Commissioner of Embassy 
to this country, request your acceptance 
of the accompanying testimonial of the 
high estimation in which we hold the 
principles which governed your conduct. 

The decision and sound judgment dis- 
played by you under circumstances the 
most trying, when less firm minds might 
have bent under the weight of response* 
bility which you incurred, maintained our 
national honour, while they have promoted 
our commercial interests, and these must 
ever have a necessary and an intimate 
connection. 

We feel satisfied that every man whom 
experience has made acquainted with the 
nature and constitution of the government 
of China, must entertain a similar opinion ; 
and it is to us a source of pleasing reflec- 
tion, that while the interests of the great 
and valuable commerce confided to your 
care, were by you ably upheld, our cha- 
racter as the subjects of a free and inde- 
pendent state, has remained unsullied and 
entire. 

We request you will receive this as the 
expression of our deliberate opinion, and, 
with best wishes for your health and hap- 
piness, we remain, 

Your sincere and faithful friends, 
Jas. B. Urmston, John Jackson, 

W. Fraser, Tho. C. Smith, 

Wm. Bosanquet, John Livingstone, 

W. H. C. Plowden, R. Morrison, 

Charles Millett, Samuel Ball, 

C. Marj or i banks, J. Reeves, 

J. F. Davis, F. Hastings Toone, 
A. Pearson, T. J. Metcalfe.’* 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 30. Liverpool. Bencoolen, Kirk- 
wood, and Seaforthj M’ Do wall, from Ben- 
gal, 13th Aug., and St. Helena, 1 7th 
Nov.— Passengers per Bencoolen from 
Bengal : Major J. C. Meacham, Mrs. 
Meacham, and thiee children; Lieut. 
P. L. Dore, Mrs. Bore, and child; Capt. 
R. Boyes; Lieut. G. H. Cox; Lieut. 
Albert Fenton, and Miss Julia Smith. 
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Jan. 7. Gravesend. Thames, Haviside, 
from China, 6th Aug., Cape, 5th Nov., 
and St. Helena, 22d Nov. — Passengers 
from the Cape: Colonel Skerret, lady 
and child, H. M. 55th regt. ; Major Pes- 
ter and lady. Dr. Mostyn and lady, Ben- 
gal establishment ; Lieut, llolson, II. M. 
55th regt. ; Lieut. Barker, H. M. 49th 
regt. ; Dr. Nelson, H. M. 55th regt. ; 
Dr. Yateman, from Bengal ; and Mr. 
Mellor. — Prom St. Helena : M.D. Louis, 
of France. * 

9. Gravesend. Py ramus, Brodie, from 
Madras, 5th Sept., Cape, 6th Nov., and 
St. Helena, 22d Nov.— I 5 assengers from 
Madras : Mrs. Brodie, and two Misses 
Brodie ; Madame Kerchoff; Henry Mort- 
lock, Esq., Civil Service; Charles Thack- 
ary, Esq., Barrister at Law ; Alex. Ward- 
rop, Esq., Merchant ; Mr. Fairquhar ; 
Dr. Roliand; Ensign Wilford.— From 
the Cape. J. Manuel, Esq. 

9. Gravesend. General Palmer, Truscott, 
from Madras 2d Sept., and St. Helena 20 
Nov. — Passengers • Lieut.-Col. Stewart, 
24th regt. Madras N. I. ; Col. Becket, 
23d regt., ditto; Major Hindley, Madras 
Cavalry ; Major Gummer, 23d regt. 
Madras N.I.; Capt. Balmain, 6th regt. 
Madras Cavalry ; Capt. Bluett, H. M. 
41st regt ; Lieut. Dacre, R.N. ; Lieut. 
Matsev, R.N. ; Lieut. Dowker, 2d regt. 
Madras Infantry ; Lieut. Dyer, 23d regt. 
Infantry ; Lieut. Puget, Madras Europ. 
regt.; Ens. Thursby, 4th regt. Madras 
army ; Mrs. Hindley and family ; Mrs. 
Belmain ; Mrs. Bluet ; Mrs. Dore ; three 
Misses Balmain ; Miss Dore and Miss 
Mann ; three Misses Bluett ; Masters 
C. H. Symonds, Gordon Duncan, J. 
Parrot, and W. H. Creighton ; and seven- 
teen invalids, one woman, and one child. 

10. Gravesend. Princess Charlotte , 
Blythe, from Ceylon and Mauritius. 

11. Ditto. Circassian , Wasse, from 
Bengal, Madras, and St. Helena, and 
Lonach , Wildridge, from Batavia. 

15. Ditto. Amity , Gray, from Batavia, 
7 th Sept. 

21. Liverpool. Westmoreland , Coulter, 
from Bengal 13th Aug., and St. Helena 
22d Nov. 

22. Off Dover. Claudine, Crabtree, 
from Bengal 9th Sept., and Cape 12th 
Nov. 

— Ditto. Euphrates, Meade, from 
Bombay 5tli Sept, Cape 8th Nov., and 
St. Helena 24th Nov.— Passengers from 
Bombay : Mrs. Watson and Mrs. Co- 
gan; Lieut.-Col. M‘Coy, H. M. 67th 
regt.; Major Green, H. M. 20th regt.; 
Capt. Waugh, 1st Bengal Cavalry; Lieut. 
Oakley, H. M. 20tli regt. ; Lieut. Lewis, 
Artillery ; Lieut. Cogan, H. C. Bombav 
Marine ; Mr. West, Mr. Robiuson; and 
Mr. Griffith, Assistant Surgeon. 

21. In the Downs. Hellish, Cole, 


[Feb^ 

from Bengal 6th Sept., and St. Helena 
24th Nov. 

Dejmrtures. 

Jan. 7. Portsmouth. La Belle Alliance, 
Rolfe, York, Talbert, and Clyde, Driver, 
for Madras. Cambridge, Barber, for Bom- 
bay 

— Deal. Henry Porchcr, Thompson, 
for Cape, Madras, and Bengal. 

11. Deal. Puke of York, Campbell, 
for ' Bombay and China. — Passengers : 
Sir C. H. Chambers, one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bom- 
bay ; Capt. C. B. Sale, 4th Light Dra- 
goons; Lieut, Wain wright, 47th Infantry; 
Ensign J. Lardner, ditto ; Lieut. Maca- 
lister, 20th Infantry ; Rev. M. Davis ; 
T. Hopkins, Esq., Messrs. G. Rowley, C. 
Babington, II. Aston, S. Landon, W. Var- 
don, S. K. Christopher, and A. Goldie, 
Cadets to Bombay ; Mr. H. Caulfield to 
Ceylon ; Lady Chambers ; Mrs. Colonel 
Molle ; Miss Molle ; Miss Philipps ; 
Mrs. Hopkins; also detachments of His 
Majesty’s 4th Light Dragoons, and 20th 
and 47th Regiments of Infantry. 

14. Gravesend. Lord Hungerford, 

Farquharson, for Madeira and Bengal. 

15. Deal. Berwickshire, Shepherd, for 
Bengal and China, and General Harris , 
Welstead, for St. Helena, Bencoolen, and 
China. 

16. Gravesend. Macqueen, Walker, 
for Bengal and China, and Castle Huntley , 
Drummond, for Bombay and China. 

17. Ditto. Duchess of Athol, Daniel!, 
for Bengal and China, and Thomas Coutts, 
Chrystie, for Bombay and China. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 24. At Edinburgh, the lady of 
George Govan, Esq., M. D., Bengal cs 
tablishment, of a son. 

26. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major- 
Gen. the Hon. Patrick Stuart, of a 
daughter. 

28. In Upper Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, the lady of John Locb, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

29. In Mortimer Street, Cavendish- 
square, the lady of Col. Hugh D. Baillie, 
of a daughter. 

31. In the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham, the lady of J. W. Sherer, Esq., late 
Accountant General of Benval, of a son. 

Jan. 1. At Bedale, the lady of Sir J. 
Beresford, Bart., of a daughter. 

2. In Burton Crescent, Brunswick - 
Square, the lady of Lieut. Col. Hogg, of 
the Hon. East- India Company’s service, 
of a daughter. 

3. At Shelford, the lady of Sir Charles 
Wale, K.C.B., of a daughter. 

4. The lady of Lieut. Gen. Sir John 
Oswald, of Dunikeir, of a son. 
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17. In Baker-street, Portman-square, 
the lady of Major Rivett Carnac, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 1. At Repton, in the County of 
Derby, by the Rev. William Pal grave 
Manclarke, of Loddon, Norfolk, John 
Herbert Cange, Esq., son of the late 
Major John Carige, of Monghyr, in the 
East Indies, to Jane Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Austin Paigrave Manclarke, 
Esq. — Also, on the same day, Richard 
Beatniffe Manclarke, Esq., of Repton 
Park, Derbyshire, to Eliza Marian Elea- 
nor, daughter of the late Major John 
Carige. 

— At St. Andrew’s the Less, the Rev. 
Samuel Lee, A.M., of Queen’s College, 
Professor of Arabic in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, to Mrs. Palmer, of Regent-street. 

7. At Chippenham, Wilts., the Rev. 
George Crookshank, M. A , of West 
Charlton, Somerset, to Rosa, only daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Robert Kelly, of 
Madras. 

13. At Staynton, Geo. L. Elliot, Esq., 
of the Hon. Company’s Civil Service, 
Bombay, to Thomasina Gertrude, eldest 
daughter of H. Leach, Esq., of Milford. 

21. Francis Law, Esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late Samuel George Kvans, Esq., of 
the Bengal Medical establishment. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 15. At Graham’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, Lieut.-Col. Geo. Sackville 
Frazer, of the Cape Corps. 

Xov. 18. At Liverpool, Isabella, the 
wife of Capt. Thomas Hodgson, of the 
Hon. Company’s Service; “ beloved, es- 
teemed, lamented.” 

Dec. 15. At Nice, the lion, and Rev. 
T. A. Harris, brother to the Earl of Mal- 
mesbury, aged 42. 

18. At Paris, the Right Hon. Henry, 
Earl of Barrymore, aged 54. 

21. Thermuthis, wife of Robert Ashe, 
Esq. of Langley House, Wilts, aged 77. 

— At Ballancrieff' House, the Hon. 
Maria Murray, third daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Elibank. 

— Dr. John Rogerson, of Wamphray, 
first physician to the Emperor of Russia. 

22. Charles, son of the late Dr. Bovvers, 
of Aldborough, aged 21. 

23. At Lyons, the seat of Lord Clon- 
curry, Mrs. Douglas, aged 78. 

24. Harriet, daughter of Win. Prater, 
Esq. of Noble-street, Cheapside, aged 17. 

— At Pleasant-row, Kingsland-road, 
James Vincent, Esq. aged 65. 

26. At his seat Iti Cornwall, Sir Ascott 
Curry Molesworth, Bart. 

— Fanny, wife of Colonel Frazer, of 


the Hon. India Company’s service, and 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Gamble, of 
Dublin. 

26. At Rottingdean, Mrs. Paterson, 
relict of Wm. Paterson, Esq. formerly of 
Devonshi re-place. 

— At Brampton, Robert Godby, Esq. 

27. At Paris, Mrs. Browne, wife of 
James Browne, Esq. M P. 

28. In Dyer's-court, Aldermanburv, 
?Ir. Joseph Mallet, aged 68. 

— At Herne Hill, Surrey, John Curtis, 
Esq. aged 58. 

— Samuel Pell, Esq. of Lywell Hall, 
county of Northampton, aged 70. 

— At Lyndhurst, the Rev. Mr. Char- 
iot, Curate of Milford, near Lymington. 

30. In Bloomsbury-square, after giving 
biith to a son, Martha, wife of Dr. R. 
Bright. 

— At Leytonstone, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late Philip Sansom, Esq. aged 78. 

— At Staines-lodge, Middlesex, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Edw. Cooper, Esq. of 
Doctor’s Commons. 

— At Myerscough-hcdl, Lancashire, 
Edward Greenalgh, Esq. 

~ • At Foi tliampton Court, Glouces- 
tershire, the Hon. Mary Yorke, relict of 
the lion, and Right Rev. James Yorke, 
late Bishop of Ely. 

— At West Ham Abbey, Essex, Wm. 
Kebbell, Esq. Proctor, Doctor’s Com- 
mons, /iged 42. 

81. The Rev. Theophilus Houlbrooke, 
of Barnes, Suirey. 

— At Twy ford Cottage, near Winches- 
ter, Susannah, wife of Rear-Admiral 
Miller. 

— James Zinzan, Esq. of the Butts, 
Brentford, aged 64. 

— Janet, the w’ife of James Walker, 
Esq., of Limehouse, Middlesex. 

— At Walthamstow, T. C. Warner, 
Esq., Treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. 

— At Rugby, Earle Armitage Gillbee, 
Esq. 

Jan. 2. At Stuston Parsonage, Han- 
nah, the wife of the Rev. Wm. Walker, 
Prebendary of Lichfield. 

— Richard Meux, Esq. aged 56. 

3. In Upper Seymour-street, Portman- 
square, the Dowager Lady Sutton, aged 86. 

4. At Paris, Matilda, younger daughter 
of Sir Grenville Temple, Bart. 

— At Middleton- Cheney, in Northam- 
tonshire, the Rev. Francis Lloyd, M. A. 
late student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

— At Woodley Lodge, Berks, Mary 
Teresa, and in twenty minutes after, Fran- 
ces Margaret, the seventh and second 
daughters of James Wheble, Esq. 

— At York, James Hamer ton, Esq. 
late of Hellifield Peel, Yorkshire, aged 74. 

5. At Turnham Green, J. Earnshaw, 
2F2 
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Esq., late one of the Surveyors General of 
His Majesty’s Customs. 

6. In Upper Beilford-plare, the lady of 
John Loch, Esq. 

— At the Vicarage at Bosburv, Lady 
Colt, widow of the late Sir John Colt, 
aged 77. 

— At St. Edmund’s-hill, Martin Thos. 
Cocksedge, Esq. aged 42. 

— At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late John Pycroft, Esq. 

7- At Cornsay, Mrs. Eliz. Kirkley, 
aged 103. 

— At Luddington-house, Surrey, Wal- 
ter Irvine, Esq., aged 76. 

8. In Cumberland-street, Richard Bul- 
ler. Esq. in his 92d year. 

— Ill Lord’s- lane, Hoddesdon, Min. 
Christian, relict of Edw. Christian, Esq., 
late Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely. 

— At Builth. Thos. Price, Esq., aged 82. 

9. In York-street, Baker-street, Richard 
Dennison, E-q , in his 72d year. 

— Edw. Williams, Esq., of Eaton, near 
Salop, aged 94. 

— At Graige, county of Wexford, 
George Carr, Esq., Barrister at Law. 

— In Caermarthen-strect, Bedford- 
square, Walter Pye, Esq., Barrister at 
Law, aged 72. 

— Mrs. Kitwood, mother of Capt. Kit- 
wood, High-street, Boston, aged 105. 

— At Eaton Hall, the Hon. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, infant son of Lord Belgiave. 

10. At Clapham Common, Joseph 
Brandney, Esq., aged 19. 

— At Clapham, John Prior, Esq 

— At Kingston upon-Thames, Samuel 
Cox, Esq., aged 75. 

11. In Great Queen-street, Edw. Cox, 
Esq. aged 79. 

— At Odiham, the Rev. Henry Wash- 
ington, M A , aged 28. 

12. The lady of Colonel James Smith, 
Bombay army, of Somerset-street, Port- 
man-sqttare, aged 48. 

— At Little Stonham, Suffolk, the Rev. 
J. R. Vernon, Morning Preacher at St. 
Paul’s Covent- garden. 

— Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M. P. aged 60. 

13. At Felpham, near Chichester, the 
Hon. Mrs. Edw. Percival. 

— At Kinsale, the Hon. Governor de 
Courcey. aged 67. 

— At Newhailes, Edinburgh, Lady 
Horne, widow of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Horne, Bart., of Blackadder. 

14. In Panton-square, John Ross, 
Esq., Lieut.-Col., late of the 28th regt. 

17. In Stanhope- street, May-fair, Bam- 
ber Gascoyne, Esq., aged 68. 

— At Carshalton, Surrey, Mrs. Rose 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Rose, aged 68. ’ 

— At Camberwell, Surrey, Wiliam 
Hammond, Esq., aged 69. 

18. At Barnham- House, near Din Me, 
Lord Ventrv. 


1 8. In the Strand, Michael Kenny. 
Esq., aged SO, late of the Army Medical 
Staff’. 

19. At Brixton-place, Surrey, William 
Taylor, Esq., in his 69th year. 

20. Jn Park-street, Westminster, th* 
Rev. John Hallam, in his 71st year. 

21. At Chelsea, Mrs. Beckwith, widow 
of the late Col. John Beckwith, aged 70. 

22. At Islington, Jasper Cox, Esq., 

23. At his house, near Croydon, Chris- 
topher Taddy, Esq. 

Lately. At his chambers in the Albany, 
William Osgoode, Esq., formerly Chief 
Ju'tice in Canada, aged 70. 

— In the Albany, Wm. Cruise, Esq-, 
Barrister-at-Law, aged 72. 

— In Paris, Sir John Gifford, Bart. 

— At Fenney Bentley, near Ashborne, 
the Rev. John Bowness, late Perpetual 
Curate of Brassington, Derbyshire. 

— The Rev. J. Ford, one of the Mi- 
nor Canons of Canterbury Cathedral. 

— In Mallow, Ireland, Mbs Alice 
Cox, grand-daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Cox. 

— At Birstall, near Leads, Mr. Joshua 
Priestly, brother to the celebrated Dr. 
Priestly, aged 88. 

— The Rev. James Thomas, A.B, 
Vicar of Bolton -le- Sands, &c. 

— In Rutland-square, Dublin, John 
Patrick, Esq. 

— At Stukely, Huntingdonshire, MBs 
Bay ley, sister to Judge Bayley, aged 65. 

— At Rochdale, aged 80, W. Holland, 
Esq. 

— Lost, in his Majesty’s sloop Aral), 
Mr. Charles Mason, Midshipman, son ot 
Capt. Mason, C. B., II. X. 

— At Barling, Essex, the Rev. Mi- 
Salt, Vicar of Barling, and of Ilordon. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

By advices from Calcutta to Aug., 1823, 

Remit 'able Paper is quoted at a premium 

of S.IJs.34 to 34 8 per ctnt. 

Non Rt nullable Do 13 to 14 0 do. 

Bank of Bengal Rates for Discount on Private 

Rills at S. Rs. 3 0 percent. 

Ditto (4overntr.cn i Bills 2 8 do. 

Interest on Loans on Deposit, 

open dat£ 4 0 do. 

Ditto 2 months certain S 8 do. 

Exchange on London at Six M until*. 

Buy Per Sicca Rupees. 

Is. nd. to Is. ll^d. Is lljd. to9». 

Bank Shares, 50 to 60 per cent, nominal. 

Bullion S. R. 207 4 to 2C7 8 per 100 Drs. 

>overPij>n* 10 12 to II 0 each 

B. of Eng. Notes.... to o lo 10 8 each 

ARTICLES OF PRODUCE. 

SALTPETRE continues to be an article of in- 
terest, and large purchases have been maaf- 
Price at 5 4 to 5 12 per Factory Maunds. 
INDIGO.—' The crop it is supposed will not < ex- 
ceed oo.o. o maunds ; the falling off is chtenv » 
Bengal', winch will not amount to hall oi ’ as 
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y?ar« produce. Nominal price S.Rs. 350 per 

maund. 

SUGAR is exceedingly dull ; all operation? in the 
article appear suspended until the result of the 
question of the equalization of the duties is 
known. Price S.R. 9 4 per Bengal maund. 

RICE and GRAIN of all kinds have risen con- 
siderably, but the heavy rains have caused this, 
more than any speculative demand. Price 
S.Rs. 3 per maund . 

FREIGHT* to London £6. to £ 7 . per ton. 

SHIPPING loaded and loading for London 
about 10,000 tons. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


throughout the whole of the week, without , 

any alteration in prices. 1 

Indigo. — The sale at the India- House 
closed on Thursday last, it consisted of | 

3,791 chests, of which 882 chests were f 

previously withdrawn, and 440 chests were f 

brought ir. for the proprietors, good, mid- * 

dling, and middling sorts, and also 650 of - 

the ordinary and low squares. The re- , 

mainder sold at the following prices ; the i 

shipping descriptions, of which there was | 

only a small proportion, Is. a Is. 6d. high- 1 

er than the previous sale ; quantities j 

suitable for home consumption, at the ad- i 


Tuesday , Jan. 27. vance of 9 d. a Is. 3d . ; and the low at 

Cotton Themarket remained without nearly the currency of the foimer sale.— 

interest last week, the exporters and dea- 'lhere is no alteration in the prices since 
lets awaiting the result of the sale at the the India-House sale, yet the holders are 
India-House on the 6th proximo, before firm, owing, chiefly to the unfavourable 
they execute their orders, for the present reports of the crop ; the letters from Cal- 
month. The Company have taxed their cutta are dated 6th September : only about 
IlengaK at 5 id. At Liverpool, the de- a half of the usual supply was at that 
maud for Cotton has continued very steady time expected. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1823-24. 
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L. 

f. 

. d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 



L. 

. ». 

J. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal...... 

. .,1b. 

0 

3 

6 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

.cwt. 

4 

10 

O 

to 4 

15 

O 

Coffee, Java 









Senna 

...lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— 0 

3 

6 

— — (.’henbon. ..., 


s 

15 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

Turmenck, Java. 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

— 4 

lfe 

0 













9 





—— Bourbon 









China 


* 

10 

0 

— 2 

15 

0 









0 










Cotton, "urat 

.. .Ib, 

0 

O 

6 

— 

0 

0 

S 

Gails, in Suits 


7 

0 

0 




Madras ......... 


0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Blue 


7 

10 

0 

— 8 

15 

0 

Bengal 


0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Indigo, Blue 

...ib. 







— Bourbon ....... 


0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Purple and Violet... 

0 

y 

3 

— 0 

9 

9 

Drugs, &.C. for Dyeing. 








Fine Violet 








Aloes, Epatica 

...cwt. 

12 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

— — Good Ditto 


0 

8 

3 


9 

3 

Ammeeds, Star... 


4 

0 

0 

— - 

3 

0 

0 

Fine Violet it Copper 

0 

8 

0 

— 0 

8 

6 

Borax, Refined... 


2 

s 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 

Gnorl Ditto 


0 

8 

O 

— 0 

8 

6 

— Unrefined, or 

fined! 





2 

12 

0 

— — Oidmaiv Ditto. 








Cam pturc unrefined 

9 

0 

0 





— — Consuming qualities,. 

0 

5 

6 

— 0 

7 

9 

Cardemoms. Malabar.. Ib 

0 

o 

7 

— 

0 

3 

3 

Madras Fmt and Good 







— — Ceylon 


0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

l 

3 

Rice, Bengal 

.cwt. 

0 

10 

0 

— 0 

11 

O 

Cassia Bods... 


16 

10 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

Safflower 


3 

10 

0 

— 14 

0 

0 

Iignea 


7 

5 

0 

— 

7 

14 

0 

Sago 


0 

16 

0 

— 1 

4 

0 

Castor Oil 

....lb. 

0 

0 

i) 

— 

O 

2 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined... 



6 





China Root 

, ..cwt. 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein . 

...ib. 


13 





Coculus 1 ndicus.. 


3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

5 

0 

— — Novi 


0 

14 




3 

Columbo Root.... 









— — Ditto While .. 


0 

14 




£ 

Dragon's Blood... 


7 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

China 


0 

18 





Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

7 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— — 1 Organziue 


1 

10 





Arabic 


4 

0 

0 

— 

5 

» 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon... 

...lb. 



7 




— — Assafcetida.... 


3 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— * — Cloves 


0 

3 

8 

— 3 

10 

9 












0 

4 

10 


0 


• Am mi 

..cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Nutmegs 


0 

S 

5 

— 0 

3 

6 

*• ■— » Galbamim... 









— Ginger 

cwt. 

o 17 


■ 



Gambogium 


14 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Pepper, Black . 

.. lb. 







Myrih 


7 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

— — — - White 








Ohbamtm 


2 

10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwt. 

1 

6 




O 

Lac Lake 

....lb. 

0 

0 

9 

— . 

O 

-2 

0 

White 


1 

10 


— 1 



Dve 



3 






6 



0 

18 

0 

• — 1 


O 



3 

10 

0 



i 

10 

0 

— - Manilla and Java .... 

0 

18 

0 

— 1 

0 

0 

Shivered ..... 


3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

Tea, Buhed 

.. Ib. 

0 

2 

5 















0 

2 

7 




Musk, Cliina 

...oz. 

0 

10 

0 


0 

15 

0 

Souchong 


0 

3 

9 

— 0 

4 

9 


..cwt. 

1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

. Campoi 


0 

3 

- 




Oil Cassia 

...02. 

0 

0 

7 





Twankay 


0 

3 

7 






0 

12 

0 





Pekoe 


0 

5 







2 

5 

0 


2 

10 

0 

. Hyson Skin .... 


0 

S 
















0 

3 

10 


4 

10 

• Nutmegs 


0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Gunpowdei .... 








Opium 









Tortoiseshell 


1 

14 

0 




Rhubarb 


0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

5 

3 

Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 

9 

0 

0 





GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAS1-INDIA HOUSE. 


Mollier-o'-Pearl Shell!— Horn Tips —Cornelian 
Stones — Fearls— Wood — Papan Wood — Rattans 
— Raw Cow Hides— Raw Goat Skins. 


For Sale 4 February— Prompt 30 April. 
Private-Trade — Cossaes — Mulmuls — Nainsooks 
— Abroahs— Alliballies- — Doreas— Chowderguirits 
— Sannoes— Seerbetties — Tanjeebs—Bandannoes— 
Corahs— Chuppahs— Longcloths— Sallampores — 
Blue Sallampores— Blue Cloths— Punjum Cloths 
— Percaulas — White, Brown, and Yellow Nan- 
keens — Madras Handkerchiefs — ^Ventapollam 
Handkerchiefs — Red Handkerchiefs — Shawl 
Handkerchiefs — Shawls — Crape Shawls — Cash- 
mere ShawU— Crape Scarfs — Silk Scarfs— Ch.na 
Silk Piece Goods — Silk Gown Pieces— China 
Wrought Silks— Satins — Sarsnets — Lustrings — 
Damasks — Persian Carpets, 

Per Sale 6 February — Prompt 14 Mat/. 
Company's— Cotton Wool* 

Licensed— Cotton Wool. 

Fur Sale 9 February— Prompt 7 May, 
Company's — Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs— 
Black and White Pepper — Saltpetre. 

Licensed — . Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs — 
Cloves — Cassia Lignea — Pepper— Saltpetre. 

For Sale 11 February — Prompt 7 May. 
Company's — Benjamin— CarOenr.oms. 

Licensed — An mseed — Poppy Seed — Cochineal — 
Safflower — Mu njeet — Aloes— Camphor— Musk — 
Aasafcetida— Aal— Dhykaphooi — Tuz— Bark — Ca- 
shew Gum — Gum Animi— Gum Arabic — Gum 
Benjamin — Gum Copal — Gum Lac — Gum Qli- 
banum — Gum Seneca — Nux Vomica — Cardemoms 
— Gall Nuts— -Shellac — Lac Dye — Borax — Soda— 
Vermillion — Bees 7 Wax— Soaps — Cowries — • Tin 
—Castor Oil. 

For Sale IS February— prompt! May. 
Licensed — Elephants* Teeth — Hippopotamus 
T?eth — Tortoiseshell — Tor toiseshell Combs — 


For Sale 16 February — Prompt 4 June. 

Company's — China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

Private Trade-China Raw Silk-BengalChassam 
— Bengal Raw Silk. 

For Sale 20 February— Prompt 2 1 May. 

Licensed — Coffee, 

For Sale 2 March— Prompt 28 May. 

Tea — Boliea, 400,000 Ihs. ; Congou, Campoi 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,400,000 lbs. ; Twankay 
950,000 lbs. ; Hyson, 400, 000 fbs. — ' Total, inclu- 
ding Private Trade, 7,150,000 lbs. 

For SalP 10 March— Prompt 4 June. 

Company's — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, and 
Nankeen Cloth. 


The Court of Dnectors having given notice, 
hat, in consequence of certain forged warrants 
r the delivery of goods from the Company's 
Warehouses having been imposed on the Public, 
iey have caused a form ofWeighing Note, War- 
,nt, and Counterpart to be printed on a new de- 
ration of paper, having therein a watermark, 
ith the words “ East-. India Company" on each 
'the three divisions of the lustrument; and that 
ie delivery of the new warrants to the purcha- 
>rs of goods at the Company Sales, properly fill- 
1 up, will commence at the ensuing March saw, 
fter which no blank forms of warrants will be 
elivered,or be permitted to be used. 

CARGO of the Thames from China. 
Company's — Tea— Raw "ilk. 

Private Trade and Privilege— Tea-Raw . .ilk 

ankeens— Tortoiseshell— Mot her-o -Pearl SliclU 

-Whang hee Canes-Table Mats- Madeira Wine. 


Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 96th of December to the 9,5th of January 1824. 
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THE LATE RESTRICT IONS ON THE CALCUTTA PRESS, CON- 
SISTENT WITH “THE LAWS OF THIS REALM.” 


It is curious to observe the grada- 
tions by which an experienced offender, 
or his yet more experienced counsel, 
proceeds in the management of a 
hopeless case. On his first accusation 
before the magistrate, he asserts that 
no crime has been committed ; or, it 
that point is too clear, his total inno- 
cence of all participation in the guilt. 
In the next stage of the proceedings, 
he rests his hopes upon inconsistencies 
in the evidence, or impugns the cha- 
racter of the witness. Defeated here, 
he sometimes has recourse to the more 
desperate remedy of perjury, and 
stoutly swears an alibi. When this 
crutch fails him, he trusts to the in- 
genuity of special pleading, dissects 
the indictment, and boldly attempts to 
baffle the vindictive pursuit of law, by 
dodging it through the intricacies ot 
its own mazy labyrinth. Disappointed 
in this last resort, the wretched cul- 
prit breaks out into furious impreca- 
tions against all the legal array before 
him, or, with the audacity of despair, 
questions the power of his judge, the 
existence of the law, and the legality 
of its process. In a manner similar 
to this, the libellous writers against 
our Indian Government have behaved 
Asiatic Jotirn. — No. 09. 


in the conduct of their own desperate 
case. First there was nothing crimi- 
nal, nay it was positively meritorious 
to attack with scurrility and virulence, 
the proceedings of the Oriental Go- 
vernment : but they were too modest, 
nevertheless, to appropriate the merit ; 
too diffident publicly to assert their 
title to any share of the praise : it 
belonged not to them, the ostensible 
conductors of the public press, but to 
their anonymous correspondents, who 
were too generous to disclose their 
names. It would not do. Despite of 
their modesty, they were compelled to 
take their meed of public applause, 
and withal, to abide by their legal 
responsibility. Then followed, in due 
succession, the usual attacks upon the 
consistency and the respectability of 
their opponents: still it would not do 
— a jury of their countrymen found 
them guilty. Then, in their order, 
came legal quirks and quibbles innu- 
merable— but special pleading was of 
no avail. In defiance of legal subtlety, 
their writings were decided to be libel- 
lous, and libels were decided to be 
illegal. Afterwards followed punish- 
ment — and there was no lack then of 
furious, unmeasured, vulgar invective, 

Vox., XVII. G 
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against the high authorities by whom 
sentence was pronounced. Defeated 
on all sides, and goaded by defeat into 
desperation, it only remained to give 
utterance to their despair, in ridiculous 
and absurd attacks upon all parties, 
all authorities, all proceedings, and all 
law, directly or indirectly bearing upon 
their case. 

To such persons, if any of those 
whom we have described have found 
their way to this country, do we at- 
tribute the first agitation of a question, 
which we have lately heard discussed 
by some from whom we had hoped 
better things, whether the celebrated 
ordinance for licensing the periodical 
press in India, was or was not legal, 
as being opposed to, or conformable 
with the laws of this realm. 

If we enter at all into this discus- 
sion, it is not because we consider the 
question doubtful, and still less from 
any respect that we entertain for those 
whom we believe to be its authors: 
but we regard it as a part of our duty 
to assist in clearing away the mists of 
doubt, in which artful or vindictive 
men are constantly endeavouring to 
involve the proceedings of those who 
are invested with authority in India. 

We have a great dislike to vague 
and uncertain phrases in legislative 
enactments, and we freely admit the 
words in question to be of this cha- 
racter ; though we by no means con- 
sider it of importance what their pre- 
cise meaning is with reference to the 
ordinance licensing the periodical press. 
Whatever doubt may exist on the 
question, “ what may be repugnant 
to the laws of this realm,” we are con- 
fident, and will shortly prove, that 
this ordinance was beyond all ques- 
tion, in perfect accordance with them. 

In our remarks upon the free press, 
in our number for October last, we 
accidentally adopted an expression, 
without reference to any question like 
the present, which conveys, as we 
conceive, the full force and definite 
meaning of the words. We there ca- 
sually explained the Act of 13 Geo. 
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III. c. 63, “ to confer a power on the 
Indian Government, of enacting such 
laws as may be essential, provided 
they are not inconsistent with the 
principles of the laws of . England.” 
This is surely the obvious meaning of 
the phrase; and though we are not 
perfectly satisfied even with the ex- 
pression “ the principles of the laws 
of England,” without any definition of 
those principles, still we think, in a 
general way, that no doubt can exist 
what those principles are. For in- 
stance, the supreme power of Parlia- 
ment is an undoubted and prominent 
principle of British law. The perfect 
enjoyment of personal liberty, to any 
extent not inconsistent with the right 
and safety of a fellow-subject, is 
another undoubted and prominent 
principle of British law. Again, the 
trial by jury on all questions of fact 
is (and we scruple not to say it, though 
we anticipate the inference that will 
falsely be deduced from it) an un- 
doubted principle of British law. 
Once more, the inadmissibility of 
secondary evidence where direct evi- 
dence can be obtained, and the ex- 
clusion of all attempts to extort 
self-condemnation, are principles of 
British law understood by the most 
ignorant of the community. 

When principles so broad, so clear, 
so intelligible as these are established 
and universally adopted in the crea- 
tion of our laws, and many more might 
be instanced of a character not less 
decided, surely it is unnecessary to 
torture ingenuity to discover possible 
difficulties, in reconciling our oriental 
laws with the laws of this realm. It 
never was meant, and obviously never 
could be meant, that no discretion 
must be exercised in adjusting the 
legislation of India to the circum- 
stances and peculiarities of our Indian 
fellow-subjects. It was sufficient to 
declare that British jurisprudence 
should form the model, and British 
equity (we do not use the term in its 
technical sense) the basis on which the 
infant state should found its proceed- 
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ings ; more than this was never in- 
tended, for more than this could never 
have been effected. It would, indeed, 
have been absurd to transport the 
British Statute-Book to India, and to 
have mended the roads in that country 
by the turnpike acts of this. In a 
word then, if we were asked what 
was meant by that accordance to the 
laws of this realm, which is required 
to pervade all the ordinances of India, 
we should have no difficulty in saying, 
that it simply intended that those 
ordinances should be founded upon 
such fundamental principles as we have 
described, subject to such variations in 
form and expression, as the wisdom of 
the Governor General in Council and 
the Supreme Court should consider 
necessary 

38 Geo. III.c, 78. 

For preventing the mischiefs arising 
from the printing and publishing news- 
papers, and papers of the like nature, by 
persons not known; and for regulating 
the printing and publication of such 
papers in other respects. 

I. No person shall print or publish, or 
cause to be printed, &e. any newspaper or 
other paper containing public news or in- 
telligence, or serving the purpose of a 
newspaper, until an affidavit or affirmation 
is made, and being signed as hereinafter 
mentioned, is delivered to the commis- 
sioners of stamps at their head office, or to 
some of their officers in towns ; and at 
the offices by them appointed (but which 
shall not be on stamped paper), containing 
the matters hereinafter specified. 

H. Such affidavit or affirmation shall 
specify the real names, additions, descrip- 
tions, and places of abode of all persons 
who are, or who are intended to be printers 
and publishers of the newspaper or other 
paper mentioned therein, and of all the 
proprietors of the same, if their number, 
exclusive of the printer and publisher, does 
not exceed two ; and if it does, then of two 
of such proprietors, exclusive of the printer 
and publisher, and also the proportional 
shares of such proprietors in the property 
of the newspaper or other paper, and the 
true description of the house where such 
paper is to be printed, and also the title of 
such paper. 

III. Every such affidavit, &c. shall be 
m w riting and signed by the person making 
the same, and shall be taken by one of 
such commissioners, or by one officer 
specially appointed by them to receive such 
affidavits, &c., and such commissioners and 
officers may take such affida\its on the 

oath 
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necessary to adapt them to the inhabi- 
tants of India. So much for the ge- 
neral question ; and w hether our views 
are right or wrong as respects the 
general question, we undertake to shew 
that in the case which gave rise to the 
discussion, there was not a shadow 
of “ repugnance to the laws of this 
realm.” 

On this point, argument is un- 
necessary, and illustration is much 
better. Let our readers compare the 
extracts we have made from the ordi- 
nance of the Indian Government, and 
from the Act of Parliament of the 
38th of Geo. III. c. 78, which, for the 
facility of comparison, v. e have printed 
opposite to each other in adjoining 
columns. 

38 Geo. 

Ordinance of the 14th March 18:23. 
Whereas matters tending to bring the 
government of this country, as by law 
established, into hatred and contempt, and 
to disturb the peace, harmony, and good 
order of society, have of late been fre- 
quently printed and circulated in the news- 
papers and other papers published in Cal- 
cutta : for the prevention whereof it is 
deemed expedient to regulate by law the 
printing and publication within the settle- 
ment of Fort William, in Bengal, of news- 
papers, and of all magazines, registers, 
pamphlets, and other printed books and 
papers, in any language or character, pub- 
lished periodically, containing or purport- 
ing to contain public news or intelligence, 
or strictures on the acts, measures, and 
proceedings of government or any political 
events or transactions whatsoever : 

I. Be it therefore ordained, by the 
authority of the Governor General in 
Council of and for the presidency of Fort 
William, in Bengal, &c. that fourteen days 
after the due registry and publication of 
this rule, ordinance and regulation in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort Wil- 
liam, in Bengal, with the consent and ap- 
probation of the said Supreme Court, if 
the said Supreme Court shall in its discre- 
tion approve of and consent to the registry 
and publication of the same ; no person or 
persons shall within the said settlement of 
Fort William print or publish, or cause to 
be printed or published, any newspaper or 
magazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper whatsoever, in any 
language or character whatsoever, publish- 
ed periodically, containing or purporting to 
contain public news and intelligence, or 
strictures on the acts, measures and pro- 
ceedings of government, or any political 
events or transactions whatsoever, without 
2 G 2 having 
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oath of the person making the same, and 
such affirmations in the case of Quakers. 

IV. When the persons concerned as 
printers and publishers of any newspapers, 
&c., together with such number of pro- 
prietors as are required to be named in 
such affidavits or affirmations, shall not al- 
together exceed four persons, such affidavit 
&c. shall be sworn or affirmed, and signed 
by all such persons who are adult ; and 
when they exceed four by four of them 
who are adult, if so many, and if not by so 
many as are adult, but the same shall con- 
tain tlie real names, descriptions, and places 
of abode of all the persons who are or are 
intended to be the printers and publishers, 
and of so many of the proprietors of such 
newspapers, &c. as is hereinbefore required, 
and the persons so signing and swearing 
to the truth of such affidavit, &c. in the last- 
mentioned case shall give notice within 
seven days after such affidavit, &c. shall be 
so delivered, to each of the persons not 
signing and swearing or affirming such 
affidavit, &c., but named therein that he is 
so named, and in case of neglect to give 
such notice, they shall each forfeit £50. 

V. An affidavit or affirmation of the 

like import shall be made, signed and 
given, as often as any of the printers, pub- 
lishers, or proprietors named in such affi- 
davits, &c. shall be changed, or shall change 
their residences or printing-house or office, 
or the title of their paper, and as often as 
the commissioners of stamps shall think 
proper to require the same to be made, 
signed, and sworn, and affirmed, and shall 
give notice thereof by leaving such notice 
at the place mentioned in the affidavit, &c. 
last delivered, as the place at which the 
newspaper to which such notice relates is 
printed. 
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having obtained a license for that purpose 
from the Governor General in Council, 
signed by the chief secretary of Govern- 
ment for the time being, or other person 
officiating and acting as such chief secretary. 

II. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that every person ap- 
plying to the Governor General in Coun- 
cil for such license as aforesaid, shall de- 
liver to the chief secretary of Government 
for the time being, or other person acting 
or officiating as such, an affidavit specifying 
and setting forth the real and true names, 
additions, descriptions, and places of 
abode, of all and every person and persons 
who is and are intended to be the printer 
and printers, publisher and publishers of 
the newspaper, magazine, register, pam- 
phlet, or other printed book or paper in the 
said affidavit named, and of all the pro- 
prietors of the same, if the number of such 
proprietors, exclusive of the printers and 
publishers, does not exceed two ; and in 
case the same shall exceed such number, 
then of two of the proprietors resident 
within the presidency of Fort William, 
and places thereto subordinate, who hold 
the largest shares therein, and the true de- 
scription of the house or building wherein 
any such newspaper, magazine, register, 
pamphlet, or other printed book or paper 
aforesaid is intended to be printed, and 
likewise the title of such newspaper, maga- 
zine, register, pamphlet, or other printed 
book or paper. 

III. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that every such affidavit 
shall be in writing, and signed by the per- 
son or persons making the same, and shall 
be taken, without any cost or charge, by 
any Justice of the Peace acting in and for 
the town of Calcutta. 


IV. And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that where the persons 
concerned as printers and publishers of any such newspaper, magazine, register, 
pamphlet, or other printed book or paper as aforesaid, together with such number of 
proprietors as are hereinbefore required to be named in such affidavit as aforesaid, 
shall not altogether exceed the number of four persons, the affidavit hereby required 
shall be sworn and signed by all the said persons who are resident in or within twenty 
miles of Calcutta ; and when the number of such persons shall exceed four, the same 
shall be signed and sworn by four of such persons, if resident in or w’ithin twenty miles 
of Calcutta, or by so many of them as are so resident. 

V. And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that if any person within 
the said settlement of tort William shall knowingly and wilfully print or publish, or 
cause to be printed or published, or shall knowingly and wilfully, either as a proprietor 
thereof, or as agents or servants of such proprietor, or otherw ise sell, vend, or deliver 
out, distribute or dispose of ; or if any bookseller, or proprietor, or keeper of any 
reading-room, library, shop, or place of public resort, shall knowingly and wilfully 
receive, lend, give, or supply, for the purpose of perusal or otherwise, to any person 
whatsoever, any such newspaper, magazine, legister, pamphlet, or other printed book or 
paper as aforesaid, such license as is required by this rule, ordinance and regulation, 
not having been first obtained, or after such license, if previously obtained, shall hare 
been recalled, such person shall forfeit, for every such offence, a sum not exceeding 
sicca rupees four hundred. 


It will first be noticed, that the ob- 
ject of the enactments in both cases is 
similar. In the one case being intend- 
ed to prevent the mischiefs arising 


from the printing and publishing pe- 
riodical papers by persons unknown, 
and in the other case specifying those 
mischief* by name, and then grounding 
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upon them the necessity of the pro- 
posed law. Thus then here at least a 
strict analogy is to be found, both 
countries deprecating alike evils of the 
same class, and proceeding from the 
same source. The means, it is true, 
in some degree vary, as would the 
materials used for the repair of a road, 
according to the nature of the soil in 
the different stages of that road, 
although such repairs were required 
and provided for by one Act of Par- 
liament ; the one country considers a 
previous license requisite, the other 
deems an affidavit verifying the pro- 
prietors, &c. sufficient ; but both con- 
cur as to the evil to be remedied, and 
both correspond in the nature of the 
penalty to be inflicted for the offence. 
We have extracted several of the 
clauses in both, for the sake of shewing 
how nearly they agree, even in verbal 
expression, so great was the anxiety 
of the Oriental Government to act 
literally, where it was possible, up to 
the Act of Parliament from which their 
authority emanates. But it is worthy 
of remark, that the Act of Parliament 
is in one respect far more severe, and 
far more repugnant to the general 
principles of English law, than any 
opponent of the ordinance has ven- 
tured to describe that enactment to 
be ; for, in opposition to that rule of 
evidence to which we have before ad- 
verted, the Act of Parliament declares 
that the affidavit which it requires 
shall be received as conclusive evi- 
dence, not only against the parties 
making it, but even against all parties 
named in it, throwing upon the ac- 
cused the onus of rebutting that evi- 
dence by other testimony*. In the 

* “ All such affidavits. Sec. shall be filed by the 
Commissioners of Stamps ; and the same, or co- 
pies thereof certified 10 be true, as herein after- 
menlioned, shall, in all proceedings civil and 
criminal, touching any newspaper or other such 
paper mentioned in such affidavits, &c., oi any 
publication or thing contained therein, be re- 
ceived as conclusive evidence of the truth of all 
matters therein set forth, as are hereby required 
to be therein set forth against every person who 
signed, swore, or affirmed, such affidavits, Src. ; 
and again, ait persons who have not signed, See- 
the hitni', but who are mentioned therein as pro- 
prietors, printers, or publishers, of such news* 
paper, Ac., unless the contrary is proved.” 


ordinance, as if the framers of it had 
been governed by scrupulous anxiety 
to avoid all deviation from funda- 
mental principles of British law, no 
such proviso is to be found, and they 
have preferred abandoning their model, 
to following it in a point of doubtful 
propriety. 

We might, if it were necessary, pro- 
secute the illustration further, and 
shew in the same manner the strict 
and liberal accordance between the re- 
gulation for licensing printing-presses 
given in our number for November, 
page 471, and the Act of Parliament 
for regulating the printing of books 
and papers, of the 39th Geo. III. c. 79 ; 
hut to avoid this article proceeding to 
an unusual length, we content our- 
selves with referring our readers to the 
originals. 

We consider the distinction which 
will of course be taken, between the 
operation of the license and the affida- 
vits as more nominal than real, for in 
both eases it amounts to this, that 
permission roust be obtained to do a 
certain act, by a compliance with cer- 
tain forms, and that permission is only 
continued upon the due observance of 
certain conditions. The principle of in- 
terference, on the part of the Govern- 
ment with the printer and the pub- 
lisher, in the discharge of their busi- 
ness, is precisely the same in both cases, 
and it is this strict analogy of principle 
for which we are contending. We 
consider this so obvious, and the sup- 
posed distinction so puerile, that we 
do not think it necessary to refer very 
particularly to the thousand instances 
in which a license eo nomine is required 
by the law of this country to be ob- 
tained from some authority or other, 
by almost every professional man. 
The divine, the lawyer, the physician, 
the shopkeeper, nay the very scavenger, 
must get his license ere he can prac- 
tise the duties of his calling, and in 
all these cases it is, strictly and pro- 
perly speaking, a license or permission, 
and the delinquent who acts without it 
is liable to penalties and the loss ot 
business for his oftence. It is true 
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that, in these cases, the object of re- 
quiring such license is different, but 
only because the evil against which 
the precaution is adopted is of a dif- 
ferent character. The mischief pro- 
duced by the unlicensed publisher is 
political, but will it be said that such 
mischief bears a less dangerous charac- 
ter than the unskilfulness of the phy- 
sician or the ignorance of the solicitor : 
and why is it not to be prevented by 
similar means ? 

It surely must then be conceded, 
that the interference of the laws of this 
realm with the private and personal 
affairs of its subjects is universal, and 
almost vexatiously particular, and fully 
bears out the legality of the ordinance, 
so far as it depends on its consistency 
with them. 

We here close our argument : but ere 
we take leave of the subject, we would 


suggest to some gentlemen at home 
who have incautiously lent themselves 
to support the special-pleading to 
which certain bold offenders resort, for 
the purpose of protecting themselves in 
their criminal career, that it would be 
doing but common justice to them- 
selves to fathom the motives of the 
assailants of our Oriental Administra- 
tion ere they countenance their attacks, 
or adopt their arguments. An irritated 
democrat, wincing under the chastise- 
ment which his folly and his offences 
have brought upon him, is certainly an 
object of commiseration, but a bad 
preceptor in the school of law, more 
especially in matters relating, however 
remotely, to the source of his personal 
complaints. It is not without reason 
that we throw out this hint ; we hope 
that it will be as well received as it is 
amicably intended. 


ACCOUNT OF JYPORE. 

(In a Series of Letters to the India Gazette. ) 


Letter I. 

Sir ■ It is with much satisfaction I re- 
sume my pen, for the purpose of commu- 
nicating to you the few remarks I made on 
Jypore, and the adjacent country, during 
a hasty journey through it a short time 
since. I have copied verbatim from 
my journal written on the spot, be- 
cause I conceived I should thereby best 
explain to you my feelings, in viewing the 
objects I attempt to describe. 

My route on this journey was via Nus- 
seerabad, which place I formerly alluded 
to as a considerable outpost station on 
the western frontier, situated close to Aj- 
raere ; and as I at that place first came to 
a resolution of keeping a diary, I cannot 
do it such injustice as to pass it over un- 
noticed; but as I believe I have been 
anticipated on that subject, I shall not 
trouble you with a very copious description 
of it. 

Nusseerabad, then, I am led to under- 
stand, derives its name from the title of 
“ the Nuwab \ i issuer Ud Dowleh,” be- 
stowed by the court of Delhi on Major 
General Sir David Ochterlony, Bart., by 
whom, on its formation, the station was 
considerably benefited. It is situated on 


one of those boundless plains peculiar to 
Rajpootana, intersected by small ranges 
of barren rocky hills, and covered with 
innumerable pieces, great and small, of 
loose rocky Hint, as well as huge ma-ses 
sprouting out of the earth, which may 
justly be termed the only production of 
the soil (which, so abundant are they, they 
very nearly hide), for not a particle of 
cultivation, and, except in the rains, not 
a blade of grass is there to be seen. To 
the rear (S.E.), and left of cantonment, 
scarce a solitary hillock presents itself to 
bound the view, which is only terminated 
by the horizon ; but in the front (N. W.), 
and on the right, 3t the distance of from 
three to four miles, successive ranges of 
these same uninteresting hills, of the real 
appearance of which language is unable 
to give you a correct idea, form an effec- 
tual barrier to the survey. Notwithstand- 
ing the levelness of the plain, advantage 
had been taken of a slightly (scarcely per- 
ceptible) rising ground, on which the can- 
tonment is situated, and to give you some 
idea of the extreme fertility of the coun- 
try, I must inform you, that from the 
most elevated spot, but one stunted dwarf 
tree, which by some fortuitous chance 


O 
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lias sprung up in the centre of a road in 
the very middle of the station, and not a 
particle of vegetation, except what is pro- 
duced at a very considerable expense in 
the gardens of a few who can afford the 
luxury of raising vegetables, meet the 
eye, although it wanders over many miles 
of country. This tree, you will readily 
believe, is looked on as a great curiosity ; 
so much so, that it is ealled “ Meer Khan’s 
tree,” by which name, indeed, it was 
known when the spot was selected for a 
cantonment. Water is by n<f means so 
abundant as it would be convenient to 
have it. Government has, at a most enor- 
mous expense, most liberally blown up 
(the expression dug” would be misap- 
plied here) a number of wells, and a 
tank ; but the few wells which are not 
brackish are chiefly dry in the hot weather, 
and the tank affords but a slender supply 
ot water for not less than 10,000 people, 
besides the horses of the cavalry and artil- 
lery. So great is the distress, that sen- 
tries are constantly posted to take care of 
the water in cantonments ; and during the 
hot weather, that valuable liquid is brought 
from a distance of one, and even two 
coss, from some parts of the station, for 
drinking; for tatties you may get it as 
you can. To account for this great scar- 
city, I must inform you, that about five 
feet from the surface is the solid rock, 
from sixty to seventy feet of w hich must 
be blown up before water is discoverable, 
and even then the chances are very much 
against its being drinkable. The expense, 
consequently, is great — on an average 
about a thousand rupees — so that but few 
bungalows are supplied with them. 

From the want of jungal and timber, 
fuel is of course very expensive ; what 
little there is, is brought from the adjacent 
hills, where a kind of brush-wood very 
scantily grows ; but timber for building, or 
any other purposes, is transported from 
Agra and Muttra, upwards of 200 miles 
distant. 

I shall not dwell much longer on the 
beauties and comforts of Nusseerabad ; suf- 
fice it, therefore, to say, that as a canton- 
ment it is extremely well and regularly 
laid out : the public buildings are all 
pucka, and on the most extensive scale ; 
we may therefore conjecture that the post 
will be permanent. The few bungalows 
there are, are extremely superior for such a 


place, but of course very dear ; neverthe- 
less, I fear those who built them must have 
suffered considerably, as half their origi- 
nal costs are not procurable. The best 
bungalow r in the station cost 24,000 ru- 
pees, and none at all habitable have been 
built under 5,000 rupees ; at present such 
are to be had, according to circumstances, 
from 1,600 to 2,500. A racket court, 3 nd 
large station bungalow, including a thea- 
tre, reading rooms, &c. &c. had been 
commenced on by subscription, and I sup- 
pose are by this time finished ; indeed there 
appeared a general determination to drown 
melancholy and the blue devils by gaiety 
and pleasure. May they be successful in 
their endeavours, they have my best wishes. 
The Sudder Bazar is very fortunately well 
supplied, though of course at dear rates ; 
and even a solitary merchant or two from 
Bombay resort to it with cloth and Euro- 
pean luxuries. Immediately in front of 
the cantonment is the once royal city of 
Ajmere, situated at the foot of a range of 
hills, on the top of which at its N.E. 
extremity is the Fort of Tarraghur, 
given up to us, I believe, in 1818. On 
a very clear day, the Fort is distinguish- 
able from the flag-staff* top over the fore- 
most ranges of hills; in a straight line it 
is not more than four or five miles distant, 
but by the road, which runs through a pass 
in the hills, it is upwards of fourteen. 
The political agent has converted into a 
very comfortable residence an old native 
building just without the city, which is 
surrounded by a wall and ditch, capable, 
however, of affording little protection 
against an experienced or powerful enemy. 
The city of Ajmere may be ranked high 
among the first class of native towns ; 
most of the houses are pucka ; the streets 
are wider than usual, and some of the 
buildings afford convincing proof of its 
former opulence. During the troubles 
consequent on the appearance of the Pin- 
daries in that neighbourhood, and the 
petty wars and devastations which prevail- 
ed, Ajmere suffered considerably; but 
under the mild and beneficent rule of our 
Government, and the constant attention 
and exertions of the political agent, it is 
recovering its pristine celebrity. The 
fort of Tarragurh, which commands it, is 
naturally so strong as to be impregnable 
to open force ; only on one spot is it possi- 
ble to climb the rugged rocks by which it 
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is protected ; and there a path, the only 
one leading to it, and the only possible 
mode of entrance, is said to be nearly 
three coss in length. The small space of 
level country in front of the city forms an 
amphitheatre, surrounded by low ranges 
of hills; the soil is every where sandy, 
and quite incapable of cultivation. The 
Dowlut Bagh, in which the royal palace 
once stood, though small, is very pretty, 
and is situated on the banks of a pretty 
clear lake, not less than six miles in cir- 
cumference. Some remains of old build- 
ings belonging to the palace which over- 
hang the lake, have been converted into 
quarters for the officer on duty, commis- 
sariat officer, assistant political agent, &c. 
&c. The lake is well stocked with fish, 

I should imagine; nevertheless that very 
agreeable addition to a good breakfast is 
but very seldom to be met with either in 
cantonments or at Ajmere. Alligators, 
thanks to the prejudices of the natives, 
who take care to keep a good supply, 
abound, and they may perhaps make free 
with the rooee mutchees. On the oppo- 
site side of the lake a lofty range of hills, 
without a break in them, with the excep- 
tion of a scarcely passable pass leading 
to Pohur, a celebrated place of religious 
resort, famed too for a large cattle fair in 
November, effectually shuts out the view, 
and by no means, you will guess from 
what I have generally remarked of the 
hills in Rajpootana, adds to the beauty of 
the scene. I am proceeding in my des- 
cription at a very slow rate towards Jy- 
pore, and as I have trifled away so much 
paper without coming to the point, I 
think it adviseable to fill up my sheet with 
further descriptions of the country on the 
road to that place, forbearing to speak 
particularly of it till my next letter. After 
passing the first day’s halting-place, my 
route lay in a N.E. direction, parallel to 
a range of hills, which I kept at no great 
distance on my left for several days, and 
which, I have little doubt, is the very 
same of which I shall hereafter speak in 
my mention of Jypore. The third halting 
place, about two or three and thirty miles 
from Nusseerabad, is the commencement 
of the Jypore territory, the intermediate 
one being in the country of the Raja of 
Kishengurh, the capital of which, of the 
same name, lies about seven miles north 
of Deedwana, at the foot of the lulls, on 


the summit of which the fort is easily dis- 
tinguishable at some distance. The Raja 
of Kishengurh is an independent prince, 
but of no great power or influence. He 
resides in a fort close to his capital, on 
the banks of a pretty lake, in which he 
obligingly permits gentlemen from Nus- 
seerabad to fish. The extreme beauty of 
the spot and superior salubrity of the air, 
induce parties of pleasure and invalids to 
avail themselves of the permission, it be- 
ing situated at so convenient a distance. 
But I am spinning out my letter to too 
great a length, therefore adieu for the pre- 
sent. 

Letter II. 

In continuation of my letter of the 12th 
instant, descriptive of Jypore and the ad- 
jacent country, I must claim your atten - 
tion for one moment to a few remarks on 
the general state of the country, and on 
the personal appearance and character of 
the Rajpoots in the province of Jypore, 
which 1 tru^t you will not consider foreign 
to the subject. The country has suffered 
so much from having been for a number 
of years, previous to the overthrow and 
extermination of the Pindarries, overrun 
and laid waste by those formidable ban- 
ditti, together with the internal dissen- 
sions and hostilities which prevailed, and 
thereby hastened its ruin, as by no means 
to have recovered its former state of popu- 
lation ; in fact, the inhabitants having been 
compelled for their personal safety to 
quit their villages and fly their country, 
have not yet returned. A great propor- 
tion of the few villages scattered over the 
country are entirely uninhabited and fallen 
into ruins, and those which are still in 
preservation have so scanty a population as 
to be quite inadequate to the cultivation 
of the country, not a hundredth part of 
which bears the least appearance of ever 
having been touched by the plough. The 
appearance of the plains, then, with which 
Jypore abounds, is desolate in the ex- 
treme; hour after hour, day after day, 
and, I had nearly added, week after week, 
does the same monotonous unvarying 
scene of desolation meet the eye of the 
traveller ; except in the immediate vici- 
nity of villages, where only just suffi- 
cient corn is grown for their own con- 
sumption ; not a particle of vegetation i< 
to be found ; the plains are covered with 
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dry grass, and with here and there a small 
stunted bush, or dwarf tree, affording 
neither fruit nor shade. 

The villages and towns are confined to 
the high roads, and even there very unso- 
ciably situated, at ten, twelve, and even 
twenty miles apart ; in the interior desola- 
tion and barrenness are predominant, and 
the country is, in the literal sense of the 
word, a desart. The few places I have 
seen deserving of the name of a town 
are surrounded by rather formidable mud 
walls and ditches, with generally an inte- 
rior fort or citadel of pucka work, and 
some have even to boast of one or two 
ruined pucka-houses ; the residences of the 
Kiledar, and other great personages, with 
a few neem trees flourishing about them. 
To such places the present small popula- 
tion of the country betake themselves ; 
thither they flock for self-preservation : a 
sure proof of the little dependence they 
have on protection from plunder and ra- 
pine under native government. The 
villages, many of which are miserable in 
the extreme, composed frequently of not 
more than a dozen huts of the most infe- 
rior description, are also for the most part 
fortified with the remains of a mound or 
wall, and protected by a mud fort either 
ln ^e interior or immediate vicinity. 
Such precautions, in such a country, how- 
ever apparently trivial and insignificant, 
were by no means useless ; roving bands 
of horsemen traversed the country in 
search of plunder, and even the weakest 
wall and ditch were sufficient to stop the 
progress of such troops, and save the 
lives and some part of the property of 
those who fled to their protection. The 
Rajpoots are in person tall and robust, 
and are generally esteemed brave; their 
occupations are those of the soldier and 
agriculturist, the former of which, how- 
ever, they seem to prefer. The troops 
which they bring into the field are chiefly 
horse ; indeed, they appear to entertain 
rather a slight opinion of a foot soldier. 
They are extremely fond of horses, which 
they take a pleasure in breeding, and their 
mode of training and manoeuvring them 
when mounted is super-excellent • their 
feats are only to be equalled at Astley’s ; 
and were they disciplined, they would be 
inferior to no cavalry in the world In- 
dependent of these reasons for the dispro- 
portioned excess of horse, the nature of 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 99. 
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the country seems peculiarly adapted for 
that description of troops. The immense 
plaius enable cavalry to act with peculiar 
efficacy, and render it irresistible, when 
opposed only to the unconnected and un- 
disciplined infantry of a native army. 
The Rajpoots are of a high cast, and 
evince a reluctance to intermix with the 
natives of other parts of India, whom 
they look down on with contempt. They 
are extremely fond of a red turban, which 
appears to be a national distinction equal- 
ly gratifying to them all, old men and 
boys, and even their women, inclining to 
this colour. The people are by no means 
remarkable for hospitality ; but, I believe, 
if not offended, they will not generally 
interfere with, or insult a European ; the 
natives of other parts, however, do not 
think it safe to travel alone through Raj- 
pootana ; and where some of those have 
done so, they have almost invariably been 
murdered. But to return to the subject 
of my letter, from which I have too 
widely wandered: I have not, however, 
from the shortness of my remarks, said 
one-half of what I could have wished to 
have written, either on the state of the 
country or character of its inhabitants; 
you must, therefore, attribute the imper- 
fection of the description to my being at 
a loss for room, rather than to any other 
cause. On approaching the city of Jy- 
pore, the country becomes unusually 
sandy, and assumes, if possible, a more 
desolate appearance than ever ; it is 
covered with high grass, or rather reeds, 
and without any appearance of vegetation 
till within half a mile of the walls, when 
a most luxuriant cultivation bursts upon 
the view, which, with the splendid appear- 
ance of some of the fine buildings which 
overtop the walls, presents a highly grati- 
fying contrast to the general barrenness of 
the country. The much esteemed and 
hospitable Resident has fitted up a native 
house in a garden, about a coss in front 
of the city. To the exertions of this ex- 
cellent gentleman are travellers in that 
part of the country indebted for every 
comfort they derive ; by his representa- 
tions regulations have been made, and 
orders have been issued which prevent in 
most cases the possibility of just com- 
plaint. The police, as far as it regards 
Europeans, deserves the highest credit, 
and I am happy in bearing testimony to 
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the civility and attention to our comforts 
which his exertions have procured us, and 
which I experienced in the most gratifying 
degree. Shortly after my arrival, I pro- 
ceeded with a party to visit the city and 
palace, the Resident having kindly se- 
cured for us permission to inspect the lat- 
ter. It will almost be unnecessary to ob- 
serve that the city of Jypore, which was 
built about seventy years ago by an Ita- 
lian, during the reign of Jy Sing, from 
whom I conclude the city was named, is 
the capital of the province of the same 
name, and one of the three principal Raj- 
poot states, the two others being Oudepore 
and Joudpore. It is an extensive city, 
situated E. N.E. of the cantonment of 
Nusseerabad, at a distance of 82 miles, in 
a valley of a crescent shape formed by the 
surrounding hills, which are strongly for- 
tified both by nature and art, and afford 
an ample protection to three sides, the 
fourth having no defence but the city wall, 
which is of stone, wnth a pucka facing, 
without either ditch or rampart. This city 
presents a remarkable contrast to the gene- 
rality of- native towns, and is generally 
esteemed the most beautiful in India. Its 
streets are most conveniently broad, and 
run parallel, and at right angles, with the 
greatest regularity and correctness; un- 
fortunately, however, the Buneeas have 
been allowed to erect booths in the centre 
and on the sides of some, which greatly 
disfigure them. On entering the town, 
the first street bears evident traces of for- 
mer grandeur, and it is still (although 
sadly neglected, and in some places, from 
the sloth and selfish prejudices of the na- 
tives, going fast to decay) very pretty. It 
is not less than 100 feet in breadth; and in 
cleanliness, notwithstanding its dilapida- 
tion, might vie with the best in any second- 
rate town in England. At the top of it 
four streets meet, and one of them, the 
grand chouk, is the principal street in the 
city ; its breadth is from forty to fifty 
yards, and beneath the centre of it is an 
aqueduct, which affords, by means of wells 
placed at every ten or twelve paces, a plenti- 
ful supply of water when it is not blocked 
up, which unfortunately is the case at 
present. In the centre of this street is the 
principal entrance to the palace of the 
royal family, of which I shall speak here- 
after; and another leading from it, in which 
the Huwa Muhul is situated, is remarka- 


ble for its being paved, of which I believe 
there is not another instance in India. 
The whole of the buildings in Jypore, 
whether public or private, whether of the 
poor or rich, are pucka, and the architec- 
ture, although Asiatic, is extremely hand- 
some and elegant ; indeed, I am disposed 
to think that, in point of neatness and 
beauty, the grand chouk would scarcely be 
surpassed by more than half a dozen 
streets in England. The uniformity and 
regularity which have been observed in 
planning and building so large a place, 
are truly remarkable ; the whole city must, 
I should conclude, have been built by the 
Government, or I cannot account bow 
such uniformity could have been pre- 
served, had individuals been allowed to 
build for themselves. On visiting the pa- 
lace, we were requested to leave our ele- 
phants, horses, &c. &c. as well as our 
chattas, at the outer gate, as they could 
not be admitted within it ; our servants 
were also denied admission, it being con- 
trary to the etiquette of the court to allow 
menials to enter. We, however, had every 
attention paid us by the officers of the 
palace, who were deputed to attend on, and 
point out to us the curiosities of the place. 
So great was the variety of splendid and 
elegant apartments into which we were 
ushered, that I am at a loss where to com- 
mence in my description; my paper will 
not admit of my mentioning a twentieth 
part of them : I must, therefore, content 
myself with noticing such as more parti- 
cularly attracted my attention at the time. 
The Dewan Kbas (hall of audience) was, 
I believe, the first place we were shewn, 
and I must confess that I felt much 
disappointment in it. I had been led to 
expect, in the hall of audience, one of the 
most magnificent and adorned apartments 
in the palace ; to my great astonishment, 
however, it was a large, stately, massive 
building, open on all sides, and supported 
by marble pillars, but without any of the 
rich ornaments I had been induced to ex- 
pect ; on the contrary, it was remarkable 
for its simplicity, and in this respect totally 
different from the interior of the palace. 
From the hall of audience we were led to 
a spot, for the purpose, as the Darogah 
(chamberlain) confidentially informed us, 
of being viewed by the Ranee (the mo- 
ther of the present Rajah, who is an in- 
fant of three years, and consequently still 
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confined to the women’s apartments) ; we 
tried hard to get a peep at her Highness ; 


but although we were shewn the window 
from which she was surveying us, we 
could not get a single glimpse. The 
Ranee’s state apartments are extremely 
beautiful, immediately above the palace 
gardens, which are laid out in the most 
tasty and elegant manner. The rooms 
were spacious, and decorated with pictures 
and mosaic work of a superior kind ; the 
ceilings were most exquisitely adorned, 
and the floors were covered with the finest 
white cloth stuffed with cotton. The 
windows are strongly fastened, and so 
well covered with gauze, &c. &c. as utterly 
to prevent the possibility of her being dis- 
covered from the gardens, although she 
can with the greatest ease observe every 
thing that is going on below. Across the 
verandah leading to this suite was a 
scarlet cloth purda, in which were brass 
plates, with small holes drilled in them, 
through which the Ranee addressed her 
ministers or others with whom she w'as 
obliged to converse. 

Letter III. 

The apartments of the palace throughout 
are extremely superb, and far exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. One suite, 
however, more particularly attracted my 
admiration ; in it the most beautiful parts 
of the mosaic work in the Taj have been 
successfully imitated, and the ceilings are 
decorated with the greatest splendour and 
taste, and at an expense which must have 
been enormous, from the profusion of pre- 
cious stones which have been laid out on 
them. Attached to several of the apart- 
ments are beautiful marble baths, over- 
shadowed by orange and other odoriferous 
Shrubs, which spread the most enchanting 
perfumes throughout the place; in fact, 
no luxury, no elegance, of which we read 
accounts in eastern tales and the Arabian 
Night’s Entertainments, seem wanting 
there to charm the senses and inflame the 
passions. The gardens, which are laid out 
m the European manner, are surrounded 
by lofty w r alls, and terminated by a large 
artificial lake, in which are a multitude 
of tui ties, so tame as to assemble to be fed 
on a certain signal, which they well under- 
stand. The gardens are of considerable 
extent, and are watered by fountains in 
every part; there is a great variety of 
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very pretty trees and shrubs, and amongst 
them the cypress and others, evidently 
exotic. Within the exterior wall of the 
palace is an observatory, built at the same 
time with the city ; we unfortunately, from 
the lateness of the hour, did not see it, but 

1 learnt that it was handsome and well 
built. It is lamentable to reflect on the 
impolicy and cruelty of the custom which 
prevents the liberation of the unfortunate 
women immured in the zenanu of an 
eastern Prince after his decease. All the 
females on the establishment of the late 
Raja of Jypore are still confined in the 
palace, never to be released, except by 
death. How praiseworthy would it be to 
breakthrough such a dreadfully tyrannical 
custom ! and how much is it to be regret- 
ted that some generous, noble-minded man 
of rank does not set the example, and 
shew himself superior to so unnatural a 
custom. 

The present Raja w ill not be released 
from the female apartments until he is 
five years old, when he is to be crowned ; 
and at the same time fetch home his wife, 
for he is already espoused. 

As yet no man has seen the future 
sovereign, except the prime minister, w ho 
was permitted, as the greatest favour, in 
consideration of his high rank, and rela- 
tionship to the Ranee, to see him; such 
an honour being altogether contrary to 
etiquette. 

During the minority of the Raja his 
mother is Regent, and with the assistance 
of a ministry, composed of the principal 
Thakoors, exercises despotic sway. The 
extent of the palace is immense, and the 
quantity of marble which must have been 
expended in building it would be scarcely 
credible, were it not known that that stone 
abounds in the hills in the vicinity of Jy- 
pore, from whence the greater part, if not 
all, of what was used in erecting the Taj 
was procured. 

All the temples and monuments com- 
memorative of suttees are of marble ; and 
many of the houses, if not entirely com- 
posed, have some parts formed of it. 
There is but one objection which I could 
discover in this truly elegant palace, and 
it is one which must immediately strike an 
European — the want of more capacious 
corridors and passages; it is remarkable 
that the passages leading to the principal 
and most splendid parts of the palace are 
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so narrow as scarcely to admit two people 
abreast, and many of them without light. 

Elephant fighting seems to be a popular 
diversion at Jypore; we saw several ele- 
phants at the palace, of a most enormous 
size, and so savage as not to admit the 
mahouts to approach them. In the rear of 
the city are some very pretty gardens and 
summer-houses, surrounded by groves of 
orange trees, and cooled by fountains play- 
ing around them ; and a number of very 
elegant light marble temples give the whole 
scene an appearance of such beauty, as 
well nigh to make you doubt its reality. 
Jypore is not celebrated for excellence in 
any description of manufacture; it has no 
corn or other articles with which to carry 
on a trade ; I am therefore at a loss to un- 
derstand whence arises its prosperity and 
wealth, for it certainly is, as it appears, a 
rich and thriving city. Some very pretty 
toys, &c. &c. were formerly carved in 
marble in a roost superior style, but for 
some time they have evidently fallen off, 
and now very few, and those quite inferior, 
and at an advanced price, are procurable. 

Ameer, the former capital of the pro- 
vince, is situated in a small valley, entirely 
surrounded by lofty hills, which are simi- 
larly fortified to those round Jypore, from 
which place it is distant about five miles, 
nearly north. The road to it lies over a 
very difficult pass in the rear of the city, 
which, for the convenience of communica- 
tion, has been paved, but nevertheless the 
road is naturally so bad as to be scarcely 
passable. 

The palace, which since the death of the 
late Raja has been uninhabited, is going 
fast to decay. It is situated half way up 
a particularly high hill, on the top of which, 
just over the palace, is an apparently strong 
fort, but of course I had no opportunity of 
ascertaining that point precisely. Report 
had spoken of the palace of Ameer, as far 
superior to the new one in magnificence 
and elegance of appearance ; but from per- 
sonal inspection I can speak confidently to 
the inaccuracy of the report, and the whole 
party coincided in opinion. And yet, to do 
it justice, the Dewan Khas is much hand- 
somer, and the whole of the marble is of a 
purer nature, and even the workmanship in 
some particulars is undoubtedly superior ; 
yet the whole design of the building is far 
less grand and elegant. The decorations 
o£ the apartments are too gaudy to be ad- 


mired by good taste, still there is much to 
be seen at Ameer io recompense a traveller 
for the fatigue of coming from Jypore. 
Just below the palace is the city, which 
appears to have been handsome, though of 
course much deserted, and therefore falling 
to decay. The pucka buildings are nume- 
rous, and give the place an air of magni- 
ficence ; but there is none of that regula- 
rity and uniformity which so materially 
improve Jypore ; after seeing which, the 
appearance of Ameer w ould have afforded 
as little amusement as pleasure, we did 
not therefore minutely examine, which 
may account for the paucity of my re- 
marks on it. 

Of Jypore I have little more to say ; my 
stay there was too short to enable me mi- 
nutely to inspect it, or several places in its 
vicinity well worth seeing ; of the chy it- 
self, what little I have said will, I hope, 
serve to give you some idea of it. Cir- 
cumstances obliged me to hurry through 
the palace, without allowing myself time 
to examine many things highly deserving 
of attention, and the same cause compelled 
me to leave the place without seeing the 
Huwa Muhul observatory, and other 
great curiosities in the city and its vicinity, 
a description of which would, I am sure, 
have interested you. I trust, though, that 
some of your correspondents in that part 
of the country will oblige you w'itb fur- 
ther particulars regarding the city and its 
neighbourhood, more entertaining than 
it has been in my power to give you. Of 
the climate and soil of the province of 
Jypore I have hitherto said nothing; in 
hopes, how r ever, of a short account of them 
proving useful, I will as briefly as possible 
make known to you what has come to my 
knowledge on the subject. The soil 
throughout the country is extremely and 
unpleasantly sandy, and strongly impreg- 
nated with salt, a great quantity of which 
is collected and exported from thence. 
Judging from the appearance of the crops 
in the vicinity of villages, and wherever 
there is a plentiful supply of water, I con- 
clude that the soil is decidedly favourable 
to agriculture, where the earth is unincum- 
bered with rock and kunkur. I have sel- 
dom remarked a more luxuriant cultivation 
than I saw close to the w’alls of the city of 
Jypore : but my observationsrwere by no 
means confined to that spot, or even to its 
neighbourhood. Were the population at 
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all adequate to the cultivation of the 
country, and the ryots protected from vio- 
lence and oppression, I have little doubt the 
greater part of Rajpootana, miserable as it 
now is, might be converted into as fine a 
corn country as any in India. Gram, 
wheat, barley, and even oats, might be 
cultivated to great advantage, and, with 
salt, saltpetre, and other trifling articles, 
be exported, to balance the importation of 
a number of comforts, and even necessa- 
ries which are much required. 

The climate is beyond a doubt healthy — 
the rains are delightful ; whilst they last, 
the weather is temperate, very frequently 
sufficiently so to make a cloth coat essen- 
tial to comfort. At that season a westerly 
wind prevails : whereas in the Duwab, and 
I believe throughout the provinces, an 
easterly wind constantly blows. The cold 
weather is very pleasant, althought some- 
what foggy at times. The mornings and 
evenings are extremely cold ; but during 
the day the heat is considerable, from the 
reflexion of the sun’s rays by the rocks and 
sand. The hot season, although perhaps 
the healthiest, is certainly the most un- 
pleasant period, and the heat is generally 
intolerable. The hot wind blowing over 


such an extent of parched country, burning 
sands and rocks, is particularly distressing, 
but the greatest annoyance is the liigh 
winds which prevail at the season. From 
the beginning of February to the begin- 
ning of July, for a fortnight and three 
weeks together, it blows day and night, 
without intermission, a complete gale of 
w ind, and the quantity of burning sand 
which it raises, so as absolutely to obscure 
the sun, is most overpowering. No exer- 
tion can keep it out of the house, it pe- 
netrates the best doors ; it mixes with your 
food, which is generally in the proportion 
of one-fourth sand; — if you venture to 
open the door, you are nearly buried alive 
with sand ; and if you close it, you are 
half killed by the heat. But still with all 
these disadvantages it is a healthy season, as 
is the climate generally, and from what I 
have seen I still hope that the time may 
come, when a great improvement in the 
state of this extensive province may take 
place. A mild, generous, and wise govern- 
ment will effect this by affording its pro- 
tection and support to the ryots, and I may 
yet have it in my power some years heuce 
to inform you, that my hopes and wishes 
relative to Rajpootana have been realized. 


MILITARY ADVENTURERS. 

IN REPLY TO VERITAS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: I lately perused a letter signed 
Veritas, in your Journal for December, 
complaining of the great allowances 
granted to some young men, whom he 
designates “Adventurers,” employed in 
military situations under the orders of 
the BritishResidents in the service of the 
native Princes ; this he states, as truly 
disheartening, and a deep and lasting 
injury to the Company’s Officers. 
Various other reasons are also adduc- 
ed in support of his argument ; but as 
they more properly belong to the con- 
sideration of the State, whose in- 
terests he even goes so far as to pro- 
nounce in danger, I shall leave the de- 
cision upon such topics to its superior 
wisdom, and by the simplest statement 
in my power endeavour to eradicate 
all cause for alarm. 


Veritas calculates the number of the 
adventurers to be thirteen. Is it pos- 
sible that the employment of these 
few young inert, in a sendee distinct 
from their own, can occasion a deep 
and lasting injury to the Company’s Of- 
ficers ? Having the honour to belong 
to the latter body, I know them to be 
composed of more generous materials 
than to concur in the principles upon 
which the arguments of Veritas are 
founded. 

Supposing each of these thirteen 
individuals to receive 1000 rupees a 
month from the treasury of a native 
Prince, in what manner can it affect 
the Com pan) ’s Officers ? But Veritas 
states it to be a deep and lasting in- 
jury. Let him produce an instance 
where people of a similar description 
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now retain their situations and salaries, 
who have been hitherto employed by 
any of the native Powers, and he 
may have credit for the assertion. 
He will not find them with Seindea, for 
they have long been discharged ; nor 
with Holkar, for he beheaded some, 
and thus effectually deterred others 
from entering his service ; nor with the 
Peishwa, as he is a state prisoner: 
where, then, is the mighty cause of 
alarm, or necessity for depriving thir- 
teen individuals of a subsistence, not 
perhaps, for themselves only, but for 
aged parents, and a distressed wife 
and family ? 

The number of officers in the Ma- 
dras army may be estimated at 1500, 
each of whom, from the Lieut.Colonel 
to the Lieutenant, receives from 704 
to 201 rupees a month, and a consider- 
able portion of them have much more 
from staff appointments, the emolu- 
ments of which they are permitted to 
receive in addition to that of their 
regimental rank. This is their state 
whilst in India. At the expiration of 
twenty-two years’ actual service, each 
officer has the option of retiring on a 
pension for life, according to the pay 
of his rank (he being by that time a 
Lieut. Colonel), 3654 a-year; if he 
survives the effects of a hot, unhealthy 
climate, and other contingencies inci- 
dent to a military life, and continues 
until he obtains a regiment, he is per- 
mitted to pass the remainder of his 
days in his native country, upon the 
full pay' of Colonel, and the off-reckon- 
ings of his regiment, which united are 
never less than 1200/. per annum. 
All this is well secured to the Com- 
pany’s Officers, from a service esta- 
blished on a most permanent founda- 
tion, in addition to which, they parti- 
cipate in common with his Majesty’s 
officers, in cases of conspicuous con- 
duct in the honours emanating from 
the crown. How different the situa- 
tion of the thirteen envied adven- 
turers ! They each receive, or are pro- 
mised, from 600 to 1000 rupees a 
month, so long as the Prince thinks 
proper to employ them ; but when that 


inclination ceases, they have no pen- 
sions, no rewards for past services, no 
honours from the crown, nothing but 
the wide world to range over, with 
Providence for their guide. And how 
frequently the troops of a native 
Prince are many months in arrear, 
and how often the Princes have con- 
sequently been kept in a state of 
dhurna, Is shewn by all writers upon 
India affairs. 

I will here ask Veritas, how far it is 
certain, that the Company’s Officers 
would be benefited by depriving the 
thirteen gentlemen in question of 
their situations ? Whilst they retain 
them, there is still one door open for 
a small number of our distressed, and 
I do not see why they should not be 
respectable and worthy, countrymen ; 
perhaps even for some meritorious 
relative or connexion of Veritas him- 
self, who may have sufficient interest 
to obtain for him that appointment, 
though not able to procure it in the 
Company’s regular service; but should 
the door be once shut by the influence 
of the India Government, it will then 
form a part of their settled system, 
and be shut for ever. 

What was the situation of the Com- 
pany’s Officers whilst the Peishwa was 
at the head of his government ? A 
large subsidiary force, with considera- 
ble staff upon handsome allowances, 
was maintained by the Prince, and al- 
so a considerable body of additional 
troops and irregulars, officered by 
Europeans of the Company’s military 
service, upon still greater allowances ; 
the former of these are now reduced 
to their simple pay and batta, and the 
latter are altogether abolished. There 
is a large body of troops subsidized 
by the Guicawar, who, for some 
reason or other, have never received 
any thing beyond garrison allowances 
at the head-quarters of his Govern- 
ment, though it is understood field al- 
lowances were particularized when a 
portion of territory, now said to yield 
double the original amount, was made 
over for the payment of it. Rigid 
economy, in every sense of the word, is 
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therefore the present leading principle 
of the India Government; and, though 
the salaries granted to these thirteen 
gentlemen do not immediately issue 
from the Company’s treasury, it ulti- 
mately may ; and Veritas’s letter may 
probably raise a suspicion, that it will do 
so, and on that event, he may find that 
he has made a bed of thorns for him- 
self to lie upon, when all he will have 
secured, will be the wish of the thir- 
teen gentlemen that he may long en- 
joy his repose. 

I now hope that Veritas will be 
convinced, if what he complains of is 
an evil, that it cannot be removed 
without injuring those who are more 
properly objects for his kindness, and 
as it is not likely to benefit the service, 
that the remedy will prove worse than 
the disease. On the other hand, whilst 
the Company holds the monopoly of 
such a vast extent of territory in the 
East-Indies, is it wise to agitate mat- 
ters of this nature? Will not others find 
much greater reason for complaint? 
The Company’s service is, in my opi- 
nion, the best in the world; from self- 


interest I may sincerely hope it will 
long remain so ; but even self-interest 
shall be no obstacle to the exertion of 
my humble talents, where I think them 
likely to benefit my countrymen in dis- 
tress. In times like these, where so 
many King’s Officers on half-pay and 
with large families have scarcely the 
means of living, in lieu of more cadets 
to fill up vacancies in the Company’s 
Corps, I would suggest, with defe- 
rence, that a regulation might be 
adopted in favour of the requisite num- 
ber of half-pay officers from His Ma- 
jesty’s service. The interests of the 
two services would thus become more 
united, and all, or at least one mate- 
rial cause of that jealousy which oc- 
casionally breaks forth, would be era- 
dicated. 

Divide et hnpera, was the favourite 
motto of a gallant King’s Officer, in 
which I fully agree ; and in equal justice 
to the Company’s, see no reason why 
each establishment should invariably 
have a King’s, and never a Company’s 
Officer appointedCommander-in-Chief. 

A Company's Officer. 


INTERNAL NAVIGATION IN INDIA. 


Extract from a Plan lately submitted to 
Government for the formation of an easy 
and permanent communication by water , 
between the Upper and Eastern Provinces 
of India and Calcutta , during the dry 
season. 

The want of a free navigation between 
the Eastern and Upper Provinces and 
Calcutta, during the months of January, 
February, March, April, and May, when 
most of the rivers which branch off from 
the Ganges become too shallow for large 
boats, has long been felt, and considerable 
expense has been incurred to remedy the 
evil, but hitherto without effect, every suc- 
ceeding year bringing with it additional 
complaints of the obstructed state of the 
rivers, and the increased delay in the navi- 
gation. Various plans have been contem- 
plated, and resorted to : but they all appear 
to have been founded on one and the same 
erroneous theory ; and have, in conse- 


quence, produced similar unsuccessful re- 
sults. 

In Europe, and particularly in Great 
Britain, canal navigation of late has been 
brought rapidly to a degree of perfection, 
which, a century back, could scarcely have 
been anticipated by even the most sanguine. 
Much has consequently been written and 
said on the subject, and certain rules and 
axioms, derived from extensive experience, 
established ; but, however suitable they 
may be to the countries in which they were 
formed, they must fail in others where 
they cannot be applied under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

In Europe, the greatest difficulty op- 
posed to the establishment of canals, lies 
in carrying a suffieent body of water over 
great inequalities of ground, by means of 
locks : but when once formed, they will re- 
main unaltered for ages. In the plains of 
Bengal, on the contrary, tile very reverse 
takes place. There is no difficulty or oh- 
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stacle in forming a canal, the country be- 
ing one uniform flat, and the soil easy of 
excavation. The grand point required, 
therefore, is to preserve the canal in a na- 
vigable state, after it is once formed. Be- 
fore proceeding to the plan proposed, it 
will be shewn, that the difficulty of keep- 
ing a canal open in the higher parts of 
Bengal is so great, as to oppose an in- 
surmountable obstacle to success j the beds 
of the Ganges and its dependent streams 
having, in that part of the country, a natural 
tendency to be constantly changing or fill- 
ing up. 

Both Major Rennell and Colonel Cole- 
brooke, who, of ail others, have paid the 
most attention to the subject, are decidedly 
of this opinion. The former observes, “ I 
can easily suppose, that if the Ganges was 
turned into a straight canal, cut through 
the ground it now traverses in the most 
winding parts of its course, its straight- 
ness would be of short duration. Some 
yielding part of the bank, or that which 
happened to be the most strongly acted on, 
would first be corroded or dissolved : 
thus a bay or cavity would be formed on 
the side of the bank. This begets an in- 
flexion of the current, which, falling ob- 
liquely on the side of the bay, corrodes it 
incessantly. When the current has passed 
the innermost part of the bay, it receives a 
new direction, and is thrown obliquely to- 
wards the opposite side of the canal, de- 
positing in its way the matter excavated 
from the bay, and which begins to form a 
shallow or bank contiguous to the border 
of the canal. Here then is the origin of 
such windings as owe their existence to 
the nature of the soil. The bay, so cor- 
roded, in time becomes large enough to 
give a new direction to the body of the 
canal ; and the matter excavated from the 
bay is so disposed, as to assist in throwing 
the current against the opposite bank ; 
where a process, similar to that I have been 
describing, will be begun. The action of 
the current on the bank will also have the 
effect of deepening the border of the chan- 
nel near it ; and this again increases the 
velocity of the current in that part. Thus 
would the canal gradually take a new 
form, till it became what the river now is. 
Even when the windings have lessened the 
descent one-half, we still find the current 
too powerful for the banks to withstand it.”* 

* Vide Ren lie IPs Memoir, p. 214. 


In another place, speaking of the 
changes which happen in the beds of the 
Ganges, he says, “ The experience of these 
changes should operate against attempting 
canals of any length in the higher parts of 
the country ; and I much doubt if any in 
the lower parts would long continue navi- 
gable. 11 * 

Colonel Colebrooke also observes on the 
cuts made in the Baugretty to straighten 
its course : — u There is, however, no other 
advantage in making such cuts, than ren- 
dering the passage somewhat shorter by 
water ; and it is a question worth consider- 
ing, whether, by shortening the course of 
any river, we may not render it less navi- 
gable: for the more a river winds, the 
slower will be its current, and consequently 
its waters will not be drained off so soon. 
Another effect of the shortening its course 
might be, that, owing to the greater rapidity 
of the current acting against the sides in a 
loose soil, it might too much enlarge the 
capacity of its bed, the effect of which 
would be, to produce a proportional de- 
gree of shallow ness in the middle of the 
stream.”f 

The fact of the Baugretty, the Jelling- 
hie, and the Matabanga rivers having been 
unnavigable for many late seasons, not- 
withstanding the expense and labour which 
have at different times been bestowed to 
keep their channels open, is of itself a 
most convincing proof of the inutility of 
attempting to form any permanent com- 
munication between the Ganges and the 
Baugretty ,or Hoogly, by their means ; and 
the fate of all cuts of communication be- 
tween their occasionally-obstructed heads 
and the great river, may be conjectured 
from that which was made near the Sooty, 
to join the Ganges and Baugretty. When 
first opened it was only a few yards wide ; 
but the stream was no sooner admitted, 
than it quickly expanded to as many hun- 
dred, and two years after its completion 
not a trace of its existence remained ; the 
middle of one of the principal streams of 
the Ganges is now pointed out as the spot 
where the excavation had been made. 

It often happens that, in the pursuit of a 


* Major Rennell in this place alludes particu- 
larly to the tract of country at the head of the 
Jelhnghie, and Matabanga Rivers, on the right 
bank of the Ganges ; and generally to such parta 
of Bengal where similar changes to what he de- 
scribes are observed in the beds of the river, 
t Asiatic Rcseache*, vol. vu. p. 26. 
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favourite object, circumstances of great 
importance are overlooked, because their 
effects are too slow and remote to enter 
into immediate calculation ; but though 
slow in their progress, they may neverthe- 
less be so sure in their effects, as to bring 
with them consequences of a very momen- 
tous, and even fatal nature. Thus in all 
the projects to keep open the communica- 
tion between the Upper Provinces and Cal- 
cutta, by means of the rivers flowing fiom 
the great Ganges into the Hoogly, it seems 
altogether to have escaped observation, 
that by straitening their courses, and em- 
ploying machinery to free their beds from 
the accumulated sand, that very sand is 
hastened down to a part of the river where 
it is of the greatest consequence to have a 
free passage, viz . between the metropolis 
and the sea, w here on being stopped by the 
tide, its deposition must naturally tend to 
increase the height of the sand-banks t and 
obstruct the outward passage. Surely this 
is a subject worthy the most serious con- 
sideration. Slow has hitherto been the 
process, but that it is sure, appears un- 
doubted, from the well-known increase to 
the sands of the river of late years. 
Were it possible so much to retard the pro- 
gress of the sand down the Hoogly (by en- 
couraging the windings of the river, and 
the formation of sand-banks at its efflux 
from die Ganges), so that it might be de- 
posited before it reaches Calcutta, the river 
in that case would become similar to the 
Issamutty, Cobbaduck, and others of the 
Sunderbunds, which, at the same distance 
from the sea as Calcutta, are free frem sand, 
and having become little else than tide- 
ways, the sand-banks at their mouths have 
remained stationary, and without further 
increase ; nor have the beds of these rivers 
at all filled up in the course of many years, 
the soundings taken in 1817 agreeing 
•w ith those made by Rennell at least forty 
years ago. 

Although the country towards the head 
of the Delta is unfit for canal navigation 9 
from the causes above-mentioned, the same 
objections do not apply to that portion of 
Bengal which is situated within the in- 
fluence of the tide ; and which, on the 
contrary, appears to be peculiarly adapted 
for such an undertaking. The surface of 
the ground $ nearly on a level with the 
water at high tide, consequently the ex- 
pense of excavation will be trifling, and no 
locks will be required, as the numerous in- 
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lets from the sea will always afford a suf- 
ficient supply of water : and when once 
the canal is made, it will be liable to suffer 
no alteration ; the alternate flux and reflux 
of the tide, far from affecting the banks, 
operating against their sides in such a man- 
ner as to preserve their original form un- 
disturbed. At least during the late survey 
of the Sundei bunds, the different small 
nullahs situated near the line of the pro- 
posed canals were found to be nearly in 
the same state as when surveyed by Major 
Rennell. The reason appears obvious : 
the water holds little or no sand in suspen- 
sion, and the deposition of mud is trifling, 
of which one instance may be noticed ; 
Goodlad’s Creek, which was excavated in 
179J-6, but has not yet become at all ob- 
structed, nor do I think it has since expe- 
rienced any change. The cut made by 
Lieutenant Morrison, of Engineers, hav- 
ing retained its original foi m, may be men- 
tioned as another instance of the durability 
of such works in this part of the country. 

That this navigation should have been 
so long disregarded, may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the accidental circumstance of 
the Matabanga and Baugfetty having 
continued open for several yeais, and to 
the subsequent partial, though inefficient 
endeavours, at removing the obstruction by 
drags, cuts, &c. The total failure, how- 
ever, of these attempts, in every instance 
in which they have been resorted to, af- 
fords an unequivocal proof of their insuf- 
ficiency. 

Tlie Chundna river has never yet been 
so much obstructed as to impede the pro- 
gress of the largest boats; and the Gur- 
rov, a branch of the same river, although 
not navigable throughout the year when 
Major Kennel wrote, now assumes an ap- 
pearance equally favourable to permanent 
navigation (an explanation of the cause of 
which will be attempted in another place). 
These are consequently resorted to by the 
Up-country and eastern trade boats, when 
all other passage to Calcutta are unavail- 
able. These rivers strike oft' from the 
Ganges, the former at Koostee, and the 
latter at Moddapoor : and they ultimately 
unite at Mussundurpoor, in the Jessore 
district, flowing into the Sunberbunds 
passage at the village of Allipoor, on the 
Boirub, near Koolna ; hence the route lies 
through the Sunderbunds and Tolly’s 
Nullah to Calcutta. 

The navigation as far a'- the Sunder- 
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bunds is perfectly safe : it then becomes 
dangerous to boats heavily laden with 
merchandize, from the great breadth and 
depth of some of the rivers which form a 
part of the passage, particularly the point 
at the head of the spacious inlet called the 
Roymungal, and the crossing of another, 
termed the Seepsah, improperly the Mur- 
jattab in the maps. Independent of which, 
the natives are strongly averse to this route, 
from the dread of tigers, the danger of 
cooking ashore, the want of fresh water, 
and the delay attending the passage through 
Tolly’s Nullah. 

When Tolly’s Nullah was first excavated 
and brought into use, it was perhaps suf- 
ficiently large for the trade which had then 
to avail itself of the benefit it offered ; but 
that it is quite inadequate to the present 
navigation, is evident from the fact, that at 
certain seasons of the year, when a free 
passage is most required, it is choaked up 
with boats all the way from its junction 
with the Hoogly, to a distance of three or 
four miles on the other side of Gurriahaut. 
Indeed, many of these boats, finding a fur- 
ther progress hopeless, are compelled to 
deposit their burthens on the bank of the 
Nullah, to be afterwards transported to 
Calcutta, either in smaller boats, or by a 
land carriage of seven or eight miles. The 
increased population of the town demand- 
ing a larger supply of fuel, the wood boats, 
which are the principal cause of this 
obstruction in the Nullah, have increased 
in proportion; and being now necessitated 
to load at a greater distance, and in larger 
rivers than formerly, the size of the boats 
has also become greater. When two of 
this description of craft happen to be 
brought to an opposite bank, it is with di- 
ficulty an ordinary budgerow or grain boat 
can pass between them, even at the height 
of the tide ; and as the tide falls, and the 
surface of the water decreases, the boats 
in the Nullah jam together, causing much 
damage, and totally shutting the passages. 

What is proposed, therefore, is to make 
one grand line of w'ater communication 
between the Upper Provinces and the 
eastern side of Bengal and Calcutta, open 
and secure for every description of boats, 
by forming a junction between the Gurroy 
and Hoogly rivers, by means of canals at 
the head of the Sunderbunds, lessening the 
expense by taking advantage of such Nul- 
lahs as lie in a suitable direction, thus 
avoiding the large rivers, and the inconve- 


niences of the present route. Luckily, 
the facilities for the accomplishment of this 
object are greater than might be expected, 
on considering that the line extends in a 
direction which might be supposed to cut 
perpendicularly the general course of the 
rivers. 

It has been already observed, that the 
navigation by means of the Gurroy, which, 
flowing towards the sea, assumes succes- 
sively the names of Barashee, the Mud- 
doom u tty and Hooringotta, and by the 
Attareebanke Nullah and Boiiub, is per- 
fectly safe until reaching Koolna, which 
may be considered the commencement of 
the Sunderbund passage, as it is here the 
pilots station themselves. 

Leaving Koolnah, the old route is fol- 
lowed as far down as the mouth of the By- 
tagotta khaul, at Hutbarree ; it is then de- 
serted, and the new route lies through the 
Bytagotta, Salty, Taily Rally, Bungur- 
ria aud Mazzerpoor khauls, to the back of 
the village of Cubulmunee, on the banks of 
the Cabbaduck, with which a junction is 
formed, by means of a canal, in the direc- 
tion laid down in the map. 

In order to avoid the very considerable 
bend of the Cabbaduck, between this canal 
and Taikah, it would be necessary to cut 
through the isthmus at Naroolee; by doing 
which, a tide would be saved. The pas- 
sage from Koolna to Taikah will be short- ^ 
tened eighteen hours by the new route. 
This is, however, but a trifling advantage, 
in comparison with the greater security of 
the navigation ; as it cuts off* one of the most 
dangerous of the Sunderbund rivers, and 
runs through a highly cultivated country 
the whole w’ay. 

From Taikah, the new route is traced to 
the village of Deacol through the Boira 
Jheel to Husseinabad, across the country 
by a canal to Busserah, through the Ghaska- 
lee, the Beharee, Koosree, and Bunger 
Nullah, the letter E. near the village of 
Gubtullah, from thence through another 
canal to the Bedadoory nullah, which 
leads to Tardah, where we again fall in 
wdth the present route. * 

The Nullah from E. to F. has breadth 
enough ; but it would require to be deep- 


* It is said to be in contemplation to cut in two 
additional canals to those ongmally suggested} 
one from the Cabbaduck river, at the village of 
Banka, »o Deacool ; and the other from Cheliaba- 
ria to Bammgotta, theieby avoiding the circuitous 
routes by Taikah and Tardah , 
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ened seven feet, as it is just dry at low 
water : it continues winding through low 
marshy land to Gabtullah, where it ends. 
Between Gabtullah and the Bedadoory, at 
Narainpoor, the ground is about three feet 
above high-water mark. The rise and fall 
of the tide is seven feet ; the depth required 
in this place would therefore be seven- 
teen feet, for which, and the breadth equal 
to the Husseinabad canal, the calcula- 
tions are made. For the length I have 
taken the w hole distance, from E to C, or 
three and a half miles. 

The Bedadoory, from Narainpoor to 
Purtabnuggur was formerly navigable for 
large boats, but it has latterly been shut up 
by bunds thrown across it in two places, 
and it has, in cbnsequence, extended itself 
at those places, intojheels. These bunds 
must therefore be removed, and others 
formed along the banks of the nullah, to 
prevent the overflow of the salt water ; 
the old channel contains a sufficient quan- 
tity of water. 

From Tardah we follow the double 
dotted line of the proposed route past 
Bamingotta, across the salt lake up the 
eastern canal, and round by the bank of 
the circular road to the Hoogly at Chit- 
poor. 

Among the more prominent benefits 
that the above line of canal navigation 
holds out to the trade of the country, may 
be enumerated the great increase to trade, 
which experience shews has ever followed 
an increased facility of transportation. 
The certainty of the navigation, the lessen- 
ing the number of wrecks, and the pre- 
vention of loss of property, and damage, 
arising from boats running frequently 
aground in the present passages ; the con- 
venience of the canal in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta for loading and unloading, 
and affording also a safe retreat from the 
dangers of the Hoogly in stormy weather. 
The formation of the canals must be at- 
tended with advantages to Government, 
that are too evident to require enumera- 
tion in this place : to the city an in- 
creased salubrity, from the adoption of 
a more efficient mode of draining, and a 
reduction in the price of fuel, and every 
other article of consumption* 

The principal objections that may be 
urged against the adoption of the scheme, 
appear to be the following : 

1st. The rivers formerly navigable be- 


tween the Ganges and Hoogly have of 
late ceased to be so ; the same may happen 
to the Gurroy and Chuudnah.. 

2d. The Issamutty, the Baugretty and 
even the Jellinghie, once nav igable through- 
out the year, may again become so. In 
which case the passage by the canals would 
be little frequented by the up-country or 
western trade boats. 

3d. In the event of other canals cut in 
the upper parts of the Baugretty or any 
of the above-mentioned rivets being ren- 
dered navigable by art, the circuitous route 
by the canals would be abandoned for the 
shorter one by the river. 

In answer to the first objections ; it has 
been before observed, that the Chundnah 
river has always been navigable, and the 
Gurroy river of late years, when the Ma- 
tabanga and Baugretty are closed. In 
order, if possible, to ascertain the cause of 
this, and the probability of their continuing 
open ; as also the changes that might be 
expected to take place at the heads of the 
other brandies of the Ganges, the right 
bank of the Ganges was examined from 
Rajemahl to Koostee, and the Gurroy 
surveyed as low down as the Attaree Ban- 
ka Nullah, w hich leads to Koolna. From 
Rajemahl to the village of Chacula, twelve 
miles in a direct line below' the Matabanga, 
a sandy soil was found with little or no 
tenacity : and in consequence the channel of 
the upper parts of the rivers which branch 
off in this place, are subject to great 
changes, as also the danger of being en- 
tirely closed by the unfortunate deposition 
of a sand -bank at the entrance. 

At the village of Chacola, on the con- 
trary, the Ganges puts on a different ap- 
pearance. The soil here assuming a more 
clayey nature, resists the current which is 
deflected into the remarkable windings 
which the map of the river exhibits in this 
place. The Ganges likewise is here con- 
fined within a comparatively narrow chan- 
nel, with an increased depth of water. 
At Koostee the depth is upwards of 120 
feet ; all these circumstances indicate the 
channel be to of stiff, compact matter. At 
the entrance into Gurroy a black stratum 
of mould rises about two feet above the 
surface of the river in January ; and judg- 
ing from the section taken across the en- 
trance, ei tiier this, or a stratum of equal 
consistency, must descend beyond the bot- 
tom of the channel, which is here about 
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fifty feet deep. This forms a foundation tirely from the accumulation of sand at the 
for the looser soil above, which is thus in head of the river, and that if it were re- 
a great measure kept from being under- moved, there would be no hindrance to the 
mined and carried down the stream. Des- navigation in the rest of its course The 
cending the Gurroy, the same black soil is sections taken at different places, prove, * 
seen at every projection of the bank oppos- however, the obstructions not to be so par- 
ing the efforts of the current, which then tial as is supposed ; for instance, between 
acts in keeping the channel clear and free Culna and Nuddea, at Moorshedabad and 
from sand. From Koostee to Gopaul- at Sooty, there was the same depth of four 
gunge a single detached sand is not obser- feet. From which it may be inferred that 
vable, and it is only where the river makes the bed of the Baugretty generally, from 
a sudden bend that one is to lie found on Sooty to Koolna, may be taken as being 
the eddy bank. It might naturally be ex- three feet depressed, in ordinary seasons, 
pected that a greater quantity of sand would below the surface of the Ganges ; allowing 
be accumulated from the above causes, at for the slope of the country, and that the 
the mouth of this branch of the Ganges, degree of practicability of the Baugretty 
and such is found to be the case : for the depends not on any change in the sands, 
Hooringottah, which is a piolongation of but entirely on the height of the Ganges, 
the Gurroy and Chundnah united, is The Baugretty is seldom navigable for 
nearly choaked with sand-banks, where the boats of ."00 maunds burthen in January, 
tides begin to act with sufficient force to yet it remained so in that month of the 
deposit the suspended matter. It may year 1821, and the boatmen of the diffe- 
therefore be presumed that this river will rent ferries affirmed that the river was 
not be liable to the same changes which about a foot higher than is usually expe- 
have attended the others, and that we may rienced at the same season ; yet, under 
rely on its remaining navigable fora great these circumstances, it was then impracti- 
number of years. cable for boats exceeding 500 maunds bur- 

As to the second objection, experience then ; and it may with safety be admitted, 
offers no instance of a river which has once that the Baugretty w ill seldom be so corn- 
become unnavigable for any great length pletely open, but that a very great propor- 
of course, from the deposition of the mat- tion of the up-country or western trade 
ter carried down its stream, whether sand boats will have to resort to the proposed 
or gravel, ever returning naturally to a na- new route. What has been said in regard to ^ 
vigable state. Many examples, on the con- the Baugretty will apply in like manner to 
trary, might by adduced to shew (what in- the Matabanga and Jellinghie rivers, as 
deed might be expected) their unabating these were impassable in January for boats 
tendency to fill up their beds. The bed of of 200 maunds burthen, 
the Dummooda has risen above the level The difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of the adjacent country. The great, and of making permanent canals in the upper 
in some cases total change of course of parts of Bengal,which comprizes generally 
many of the Indian rivers may be attri- the answer to the third objection, has al- 
buted to the rising of their beds, by which ready been shewn ; it might, therefore, 
they are forced to enter new channels, be thought superfluous, to add any thing 
The beds of the Italian rivers may also be further in this place, had not a plan been 
brought forward as instances in point, proposed for carrying a canal from Raj- 
particularly that of the Po, which, from mahl to below' Sooty; and as the feasibi- 
successive embankments, has risen in many lity of this plan, which has many advo- 
places to thirty feet above the level of the cates, may be brought forward as an ob- 
adjacent country ; and the most fearful jeetion to the one proposed, it becomes 
apprehensions are entertained that, at no necessary to point out in a distinct manner 
very distant period of time, the whole what may be conceived the objections to 
country known by the name of the Pole- its success. The ground-work of the plan 
sino, or the Delta of the Po, is destined to j s as follows: That at or near Rajmahl a 
become an extensive, and useless marsh, spot might be found where the Ganges is 
It is the opinion of many, that the ob- steady in its course, and where it would 
stnicted state of the Baugretty arises en- not desert the entrance of the canal, by 
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throwing up sand-banks, as it has done 
at the opening into some of its natural 
branches. That a canal carried from thence 
through a compact stiff* soil would be in 
no danger of having its bank* washed away ; 
and that the large body of water which 
would be conveyed by it into the Bau- 
gretty would keep the channel of that river 
more free from sand than it is at present. 
That a gi eater body of water brought into 
the Baugretty would have the effect of dis- 
placing th e sands at the bottom of its channel, 
appears to be very problematical, on consi- 
dering, that even after the floods of the 
rainy season, when the column of water 
has been increased 32 feet in height, no 
effect is produced in deepening the bed ; 
which may be thus accounted for : the 
soil through which the river flows is al- 
most wholly composed of sandy particles, 
which have a considerable degree of gra- 
vity, with scarcely any of tenacity ; the 
consequence of which is, that they are 
easily detached from the sides, but are 
with difficulty removed from the bottom. 
Hence a river, flowing through such a soil, 
with any inciease of water, will enlarge 
its section in breadth, and not in depth, 
finding less opposition in effecting the 
former than the latter. In this way may 
he traced the creation and desti uction of 
the great sand-hanks of the Ganges. A 
sunken boat or tree, by retarding the cur- 
rent, allows the gravity of the sand to act 
in precipitating it to the bottom ; while the 
stream, being too powerless to displace the 
incipient collection, it becomes the cause of 
a still further accumulation, and finally 
give a new direction to the current, which 
striking obliquely the sides of any conti- 
guous bank, crumbles it down, and carries 
away the sand, to undergo a process simi- 
lar to that which has been just described. 

It will now be shown, that the Ganges 
is not more steady in its course at Rajmahl 
than at other places, and that the expense 
of the canal would of itself be an insupe- 
rable bar to the undertaking. With the 
exception of that small portion of the 
town of Rajemahl which lies between the 
bastions of the palace and the burying 
place of Futteh Jung, which forms the 
bight in which boats occasionally bring to, 
there is no other part where the Ganges has 


continued a steady course for any length 
of time ; and even here the encroachments 
of the river are visible, although in a less 
degree, from the rocky nature of the soil. 
About forty years ago, the Ganges flowed 
close to the town along its whole length : 
it is now 400 yards distant from the wes- 
tern extremity: from a late change in the 
direction of the current it is again making 
its approaches. The branch of the Ganges, 
only a few years back, ran close by Ouda- 
nullah, which in the dry season is now two 
miles from the nearest stream. In further 
proof of the changes in this part of the ri- 
ver, it may be mentioned, that about the 
year 1600, the Ganges held its course un- 
der the walls of Gour. It had some time 
previous to tills been shifting gradually its 
bed, but it then left the vicinity of that city 
and approached the Rajemahl Hills. From 
Rajemahl to the B.uigrctiy a line of soil 
could no doubt he found of such a consis- 
tency, that the banks of the canal therein 
excavated w oulcl w ithstand the force of the 
current, but the labour and expense of 
working on such a soil would be very con- 
siderable. It is besides generally elevated 
several feet above the common alluvial 
land, which may be said to be on a level 
with the river at the heiuht of the rains. 
In order, therefore, to have a sufficient 
depth of water in the di y weather, it would 
be necessary to dig seven or eight feet be- 
low the surface of the river at that time. 
And as the rise of the river is 32 feet, the 
depth of digging, on the lowest computa- 
tion, would be 42 feet. A mile of canal of 
this depth, and 60 feet broad at the surface 
of the water, would cost 7 4,000 rupees ; 
and as the distance could not be less than 
42 miles, the expense of excavating would 
alone amount to (31,00,000 rupees) 
thirty-one lakhs of rupees. I ndependently 
how'ever of the very great expense that 
would attend the completion of such a 
work, no hope could be entertained of an 
unimpaired navigation for any length of 
time ; for in its course, as appears by the 
map, it would be intersected by a number 
of hill streams, which, in the rainy season, 
bringing down quantities of sand and other 
matter, would infallibly choak up the canal 
at the places where they entered it. 
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CHINESE VISITS TO EUROPE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sib: The Editors of the Journal 
Atiatique (No. vii. p. 45), in reviewing 
a silly work of Madame Celliez, re- 
specting a Chinese who was brought 
to France, educated there, and pre- 
sented to the French king, have intro- 
duced some reflections upon the ex- 
travagant and groundless expectations 
which are formed of the benefits de- 
rivable from the visits to Europe of 
natives of China, and from their being 
instructed in European languages. In 
the course of these reflections, they 
state the names and characters of the 
Chinese whom chance, or particular 
circumstances, have conducted into 
France. 

Of all these, the most intelligent, 
and who imparted the most informa- 
tion, was the Chinese whom the Mis- 
sionary Couplet brought from China 
in 1687- He was a native of Nan- 
king, 30 years of age, and named 
Michel Chin-fo-tsoung. From him, it 
is stated, our Hyde obtained, whilst 
he was at Oxford, the information 
concerning the sports of China, their 
weights and measures, and other in- 
teresting matters, which appear in his 
dissertations. 

Thirty years afterwards, another 
Chinese came to Europe, named 
Hoang, and surnamed Arcadius. He 
was born at Hing-hoa, in the province 
of Fo-kien, the 15th November 1670, 
of a converted family. He was brought 
to France by the Bishop of Rosalia ; 
he remained some time in the seminary 
of foreign missions, and finished by 
marrying in Paris. He was appointed 
to the king’s library, in order to inter- 
pret the Chinese books which the mis- 
sionaries had deposited there. His 
visit was the occasion of inspiring 
Freret, Fourmont, and other scholars, 
with the idea of studjing Chinese. 
But he was a feeble instrument for this 
purpose. He died 1st October 1716, 
and all the materials he left were four 


or five little dialogues, three or four 
models of letters, the Pater, Ave, and 
Credo in Chinese, the beginning of the 
translation of a little romance, and 
some fragments of vocabularies. 

Michel and Arcadius were literati; 
they came to Europe at a time when 
curiosity respecting China was at its 
highest pitch, because means were 
wanting to gratify it. Men of the 
greatest talent became their pupils, 
and endeavoured to extract from them 
all the knowledge they could. Their 
efforts were not remarkably successful. 
What they learned from them amounts 
to little. There is not a scholar of 
the college royal who, at the end of 
six months’ study, would not be able 
to derive a hundred times more from 
Chinese works. 

Three Chinese who came to Paris 
since the Revolution, cannot be put in 
comparison with the two just spoken 
of. All three were unlettered men ; so 
far at least, that neither of them had 
obtained that first degree which the 
missionaries designate by the term 
bachelor. All three had, nevertheless, 
learned to write, and were acquainted 
with some 300 characters. But a 
person littleproficientin Chinese would 
soon discover the limit of their eru- 
dition. 

Tschoung-ya-san, or Asam, a young 
trader of the city of Nanking, who 
was taken on board an English vessel 
in 1800, and conducted as a prisoner 
of war to Paris, where he was courted 
with childish curiosity, left some pa- 
pers which we have seen. This is he 
who, by confounding two characters, 
both of which are pronounced thang, 
took the word sugar for the name of 
China, and justified his blunder by de- 
claring that his country \\ as the sweetest 
in the world. 

Tchang-ya-kin, or as he pronounced 
his own name Agan, surnamed Tchao- 
fou, whom a French merchant had 
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taken into his service at Canton, and 
who came to Paris with this merchant 
in 1819, was a young man of 17, of 
low condition, speaking the vulgar dia- 
lect of Canton, but possessed of some 
understanding, and ambitious of pass- 
ing for a scholar. 

Lastly, Kiang-hiao, or as Madame 
Celliez calls him, Mons. Kan-gao, sur- 
named Khe-yeon, the same who was 
brought to France by Capt. Philibert, 
was not a Chinese of distinction, as 
this lady says, but a young man be- 
longing to one of the families of 
Amory, who trade with Manilla. Al- 
though he had studied, and knew how- 
to write, he did not speak the Man- 
darin language ; and having the vulgar 
dialect of his country, he had for- 
merly learnt by heart the books of 
Confucius, and yet at the same time 
could not tell how to use the dictionary 
of the Emperor Kang-hi. This is not 
so extraordinary, since he left China 
at 15 years of age, and passed the 
twelve following years at Lufonia. 

This Mons. Kan-gao, according to 
Madame Celliez, maintains that the 
Chinese and French dictionary is not 
accurate : an opinion which makes the 
editors of the Journal Asiatique very 
angry, and with some appearance of 
reason. They subjoin some remarks, 
which deserve to be recorded. 

“ But let us suppose that the 
Chinese who visit us are as cultivated 
as they really are ignorant in general : 
the advantages we could gain from 
them would be neither much more nu- 
merous nor more important. The title 
of lettered must not be allowed to de- 
ceive us : in China, as elsewhere, there 
are many men of letters, and very few 
men of knowledge. A lettered man 
(whether bachelor or licentiate) comes 
to us, and he can scarcely teach us any 
thing we care to know. The method 
which the Chinese literati follow in 
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their studies, and their object in so 
applying themselves, are sufficient to 
explain and authorize this assertion. 
Occupied, during their whole life, in 
the acquisition of that species of 
knowledge which conducts to posts 
and offices, their moral books are the 
exclusive object of their labours. They 
read them over and over again inces- 
santly, — penetrate into the recesses of 
their meaning, — and learn to repeat 
and write them from memory; but 
very few of them, scarcely one in ten 
thousand, have leisure to make ex- 
cursions into the fields of history and 
philosophy. Those scholars whom 
peculiarity of taste, or a favourable 
situation, devotes to more interesting 
studies, are mostly in literary colleges, 
and especially among the association 
of the Han-lin, or academical ministers 
of state. These are persons we must 
not expect to visit the barbarians of 
Europe. As to the others, what should 
we ask them about, or what could they 
teach us? The history of their coun- 
try ? the greatest part of them have 
hardly read it. The processes of their 
arts ? they scorn to be acquainted 
with them, and leave such subjects to 
tradesmen and mechanics. Details 
respecting the natural productions of 
China? physicians are the only na- 
turalists there ; learned men have no 
knowledge in this department beyond 
the most vulgar notions. — Should one 
of the Han-lin come to visit us, we 
would consult him concerning a multi- 
tude of historical points which we have 
marked in the works of Sse-ma-thsian, 
Lo-pi, Tou-chi, Hiu-chin, Ma-touan- 
lin. But the Han-lin come neither to 
London nor to Paris. They do not 
visit even Canton, as we may perceive 
by certain passages in the works of 
Morrison and others.” 

The latter part of this extract con- 
tains, I suppose, a sneer. A — Z. 
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TONGATABOO. 
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Thje barriers to tbe establishment of a 
Mission in the Friendly Islands appeared 
extremely formidable to encounter. Hardly 
a ship could once touch without bloodshed. 
Upwards of twenty years since, it is within 
recollection, several gentlemen from the 
London Missionary Society were landed 
there; but operations with them had 
scarcely begun, ere most of the party were 
butchered — while some providentially ef- 
fected an escape. Those islands are ag- 
gregated at about one hundred and eighty- 
eight, and for nearly the last twenty years 
the inhabitants have been engaged in san- 
guinary wars. About eight years since, 
war raged with dreadful fury ; another was 
waged about four years ago ; and the last 
has only terminated two years. It is ac- 
knowledged by the natives, that a depopu- 
lation of one -half of the islands has oc- 
curred in those contests, which are con- 
ducted in a way far more horrible and 
bloody than can be well conceived by 
Europeans. Those islanders now, how- 
ever, are in the enjoyment of tranquillity ; 
appear to be heartily sickened of war ; and 
the fields are therefore u white to the 
harvest/’ When the St. Michael left 
Tonga, Mr. Lawry was devoting his at- 
tention to the acquirement of the Tongese 
language, while his little heroic retinue 
were busily engaged in erecting a dwelling 
house, and cultivating a garden. Wheat, 
maize, peas, beans, turnips, cabbage, me 
Ions, pumpkins See, were sown, and 
came forward with rapid growth. The 
soil is pronounced much richer than the 
banks of the Hawkesbury. Trees of va- 
rious kinds are very numerous; but in 
consequence of the majority bearing fruit, 
the natives are very backward in allowing 
them to be cut down for the purposes of 
building. Bananas are abundant enough 
for five times the number of the inhabi- 
tants; almost all the ground is covered 
with trees, bearing luxuriant productions, 
save occasionally an open field in cultiva- 
tion. The roads are good, which are 
chiefly shaded by umbrageous boughs and 
vines. 'Hie convolvulus canariensis, bear- 
ing blue and white flowers, climbs the high- 
est trees, and, in some places, they extend 
from bough to bough over acres of ground. 
The island is adorned too w ith delightful 
and refreshing arbours ; to form some 


conception of which, Mr. Lawry has one 
in his garden (having purchased several 
acres of land from king Palau*) suffi- 
ciently capacious to contain all the people 
of Tonga ; thus shewing, that a kind 
Providence makes suitable provision for 
the otherwise intolerable warmth of the 
climate. The sea abounds with fine fish, 
of which the natives take but little notice. 
The centipede is the only venomous reptile 
on the island, and this is rarely found. 
Mr. Lawry says that Tonga is much 
prettier than can be conceived. The 
people are vastly superior to the New 
Zealanders, both in body and mind. In 
New Zealand, the chiefs are destitute of 
authority and importance, equally as much 
as our aboriginal chiefs ; hut in Tonga, 
affairs are conducted in quite a different 
way. Hie mandate of the chief must be 
obeyed, or death is dealt to the trans- 
gressor. The chief, by whom Mr. Lawry 
and his family are especially protected, is 
represented as a very fine looking man, 
and is much heavier than two common 
sized Europeans ; he only had fourteen 
wet-nurses to attend him in his infant days. 
The mental endowments of this chief are 
discovered to be proportioned to his cor- 
poreal powers ; “ a more shrewd, discern- 
ing, generous, and prudent man (says Mr. 
Lawry) no one could expect without the 
lines of civilization.*’ Palau, the name 
of this king, for he is the principal autho- 
rity among the islands, of which Tonga 
is the London, would pass as a very fair 
civilian, with the possession of the English 
language. Timber, either for building or 
furniture, is not plentiful. As for labour, 
the Tongese \ic with our poor aborigines 
in that respect; if tools are placed in their 
hands, they smile at the simplicity of their 
new friends, and quietly walk off! Some 
tolerably correct information has been 
gained of tbe murder of the three mission- 
aries before alluded to : the natives affirm 
that they w-ere killed in battle; not that 
they actually fought, but when the op- 
posing party was coming upon them, they 
maintained their ground ; though the ex- 
cellent chief who engaged to protect them, 
actually lost his own life in endeavouring 


* Cocetenul is the name by Mi. 1.. to 

this estate. 
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to force them out of danger. Those 
people have no particular deity to whom 
adoration is paid ; annually they appear to 
have a general meeting from all parts, 
which is a festival, that continues nine 
days ; during which, great regard is paid 
to the spirit of eminent departed chiefs, 
who are the only tutelary gods towards 
whom the appearance of worship is mani- 
fested. In those seasons, club-fights form 
part of the amusement upon the occasion j 
and there is nothing equal to those brutal 
sports, for such they are esteemed in 
Tonga. To contemplate the herculean 
size of our visitors by the St. Michael, 
an adequate conception may be formed of 
the blows that are dealt out at those feasts. 
Offerings of yams and other productions, 
which should be of the choicest kind, are 
presented to the spirit : and upon the last 
day, a rush is made to see who can grasp 
most of the offerings, in which one ge- 
neral confusion ensues, and then each fa- 
mily retires peaceably to its respective 
dwelling. But some of those islanders, 
who are eminent and proverbial for trea- 
chery, also endeavour to deceive their 
gods. Mr. La wry observed several indi- 
viduals bringing the shadow for the sub- 
stance of the articles that should have been 
offered : for instance, instead of present- 
ing yams, as the first fruits of a plentiful 
crop, and thus expressing gratitude to the 
deity, some took merely the leaves. This 
act of deceit was pointed out to one of 
the chiefs by the missionary, who laughed 
heartily at the detection. The males un- 
dergo the rite of circumcision ; and both 
male and female lose the little finger of 
the right hand, which is amputated in 
infancy with a sharp stone. Palau is well 
supported in his authority, owing to many 
of the chiefs in the contiguous islands 
being nearly related to liim ; and seems to 
wish all the children under his controul 
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may be taught by the Fapylangy (the 
English). The people are not allowed, 
in the most remote way, to infringe upon 
the grounds or retirement of Mr. Lawry 
and his family ; one instance to the con- 
trary occurred, in which complaint was 
necessarily made, and His Majesty Palau 
immediately, in propria persona, inflicted 
severe corporal punishment, to which the 
sufferers silently yielded. A man named 
Singleton, who has been on the island up- 
wards of twenty years, is still alive. This 
individual, who seems to be as much in- 
volved in darkness as those around him, 
has lately narrowly escaped death. It was 
supposed that he had come in contact with 
the interest of one of the petty chiefs, and 
a stratagem was laid for his life. Disco- 
very taking place, he fled to Mr. Lawry 
for protection ; who hopes thereby to ad- 
vantage the object for which he has relin- 
quished the comforts of civilized life, Sin- 
gleton acting as an interpreter ; by which 
providential means, the gospel scheme 
will be explained to those nations, until 
Mr. L. becomes sufficiently acquainted 
with the language. The interpreter be- 
trays no small confusion in instrumentally 
unfolding the precepts of Christianity to 
those people, in contravention to which he 
lived for so many years. Such an influ- 
ence has religion upon the mitfd of the 
most abandoned. We must abridge this 
interesting account to another opportunity. 
The next arrival from Tonga will let us 
more into the history and manners of this 
new world of beings, for such it may con- 
sistently be styled : and, in the interim, it 
becomes important that every Christian 
should offer up fervent prayers for the pro- 
tection of all missionaries, and for the 
promised final accomplishment of the 
mighty undertakings that so gloriously 
agitate the Christian world . — Sydney Gax. r 
Jan. 9, 1823. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ARSACIDES. 

( From tJte Second Number of the Journal Asiafique.) 


It is generally supposed, that the spe- 
cies of government which prevailed some 
centuries ago, called the Feudal System , 
was peculiar to Europe ; and that we must 
seek its origin in the forests of Germany. 
Nevertheless, if, instead of admitting 
facts without discussion, as is often done, 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 9.9. 


we examine this opinion, it will vanish 
before inquiry, or at least admit of remark- 
able modifications; and it will be evident, 
that if we have derived the feudal system 
from the forests of Germany, it certainly 
did not originate there. 

If we compare Europe as it was in the 
Vol. XVII. 2 K 
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12th century, with the monarchy founded 
by the Arsacides, in Asia, three centuries 
before our era, we shall behold similar in- 
stitutions and customs ; we shall find the 
same ranks, and the same titles, even those 
of marquess, baron, knight, and simple 
men at arms. In both cases, a con- 
siderable number of men enjoyed all the 
privileges of liberty, whilst a much 
greater number was altogether deprived of 
it. Our imagination generally paints be- 
fore us in the East a wretched troop of 
slaves, subjected to a despot. Under the 
Arsacides, no doubt, the Persians, the Sy- 
rians, and other natives of Asia, were al- 
most all slaves ; but they were in the same 
condition as the Gauls and the Romans 
under the dominion of the Franks, and by 
the same law, that of conquest: they 
composed the mass of the population. But 
it was not thus with the Parthians ; like 
our warlike ancestors, they were great 
lovers of liberty, but chiefly on their own 
behalf, and with very little consideration 
for that of others. To drink, to hunt, to 
fight, to make and unmake kings ; these 
were the noble occupations of a Parthian. 
Those who prefer a tempestuous liberty to 
what they call tranquil servitude, would 
have found themselves quite to their con- 
tent among them ; for, as was the case at 
the PoliA diets, blood often flowed in 
their electoral assemblies j- and more than 
once has the edge of the sword interrupted 
the speech of a rash orator. The throne 
belonged of right to a single family ; even 
the claim of seniority was recognized ; but 
woe to him who added no better titles : 
this turbulent nation was disposed to obey 
only those princes whose rights had been 
sanctified Jjy victory. Such was the people 
before whom the Roman power was obliged 
to become stationary. How were their 
formidable armies composed ? of the same 
materials as with us. The Parthian nobles, 
man and horse covered with steel, may be 
not inaptly compared to our men at arms, 
our preux chevaliers-; the strength of their 
armies consisted in them alone ; the people 
who fought on foot were reckoned for 
nothing ; the noble knight was only held 
in any consideration, who was rich enough 
to take other brave men into his pay, or 
possessed himself such valour and renow n 
as could attach others to his fortune. 
When Mark Antony marched to the East, 
to revenge the defeat of Crassus, the King 


of the Parthians had occasion for only 850 
knights, or men at arms, to overcome 
him. Shortly before, twenty-five Parthian, 
knights had conquered Judea and taken 
Jerusalem. It would be easy to extend 
the parallel farther, and show the striking 
resemblance betw r een the Arsacidean mo- 
narchy and the kingdoms of the West. We 
should not find there, it is true, the titles 
of Duke, and of Count, which modern 
feudalism imparted to the Roman empire ; 
but we might see a constable commanding 
their armies, and marquesses defending 
their frontiers. Barons, and feudal lords 
of every sort, whose names I cannot 
call to mind, and among whom wfere 
many invested, as with us, with sacerdotal 
offices, distributed the land among them- 
selves, and formed the noble part of the 
nation, or rather the nation itself ; whilst 
the people, attached to the soil, was serf in 
the full force of the expression. At the 
head of this political system was a prince, 
who was called King o f Kings, and was 
really so, for his chief vassals bore the title 
of king. Their number was fixed at seven, 
like the seven electors of the holy Roman 
empire. 

If we are not the inventors of the 
feudal system , let us not imagine that it 
was first conceived by the Parthians. 
What is a feudal government ? It is no- 
thing more than the military occupation of 
a vast territory, divided among all the 
soldiers, rank being preserved therein like 
the gradations in an army. It is the in- 
evitable consequence of a military govern- 
ment or a conquest. The Arsacides were 
not the inventors of this mode of govern- 
ment, since they were not the first con- 
querors of Asia ; they succeeded other 
empires and other conquerors. The pre- 
decessors of the Assyrians, those by whom 
they were expelled, the Medes and the 
Persians, had a government altogether si- 
milar : ’Hie Arsacides have merely copied 
them. The titles of Master of the World, 
Great King, King of Kings, and others be- 
sides, which have been transmitted to us 
from people to people, from tradition to 
tradition, have always been used to desig- 
nate the supreme monarch of Asia, even 
in those countries that did not exactly ac- 
knowledge his sway. When the Greeks, 
who professed to defy the power of the 
King of Persia, but who received his 
subsidies, spoke of the King, the Great 
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-King, it was well known who was meant ; solutely ; Alexander, moreover, had ai- 
no one was ignorant that this title applied ways in- arms against him 40,000 Greeks, 
only to the prince who reigned in Asia, as experienced as his Macedonians, and 
and who, de jure or defactot was sovereign animated by all the hatred they were capa- 
of the world. Notwithstanding the me- ble of cherishing towards a f ell ow-co un- 
mo rable victories of the Greeks, which may tryman, whom they regarded as the op- 
be supposed to have been somewhat exag- pressor of their native land. Scarcely ar- 
gerated by national vanity, Greece, but rived at manhood, in die midst of factions, 
for Alexander, would have ended by be- he subjected to the yoke warlike republics, 
coming a province of the Great King. He jealous of their liberty ; he left Europe ; 
had already proceeded so far as to secure an innumerable nations recognized his laws; 
obedience to his commands, in interposing nothing arrested his progress, neither Lib- 


in the disputes of the Greeks ; he had as 
many of them as he pleased in his pay, 
and wanted but little more to be in reality 
their master. Without Alexander, Greece 
had submitted to die yoke almost con- 
tentedly. 

When the King of Macedon triumphed 
over Darius, he became Monarch of Asia. 
This is die secret that explains the whole 
political conduct of die conqueror. The 
Greeks, little familiar with the public law 
of the East, could comprehend no part of 
diat conduct, and could never pardon 
Alexander for having forced them to live 
in peace : they wished to regard him only 
as the oppressor of their democracies. The 
memory of this great man has been trans- 
mitted to us through a multitude of frothy 
declamations ; and after more than 2,000 
years, we still judge with all the pre- 
judices that belong to his enemies. If we 
ought to entertain any esteem for the de- 
structive genius of conquerors, why should 
we not admire Alexander? other person- 
ages, celebrated on the same account, we 
admire, who scarcely deserved our admi- 
ration. The name of this hero seems des- 
tined to eclipse for ever the glory of all 
other conquerors, who undergo a disad- 
vantageous comparison with him. He had 
one defect, almost a solitary one, and it 
was a defect belonging to his country ; he 
paid dearly for it, since it cost him his 
life. Was there ever a man who, with 
such slender resources, performed so many 
and such vast undertakings? With 30, (XX) 
men he completed the conquest of Asia. 
Let it not be said, that he triumphed over 
timid multitudes: his adversaries might 
have been deficient in military skill, but 
Darius and the Persians were brave, and 
this w r as a matter of moment at a period 
when valour decided almost solely the fate 
of battles. The Scythians, the Bactrians, 
the Indians, opposed him long and re- 


yan sands nor Scythian snows. What are 
the campaigns of modem times compared 
with these immense military enter prizes ? 
He left every where striking proofs of his 
genius ; he did not subvert, he founded a 
new empire. The highest mountains in 
the world were impotent barriers between 
him and his enemies ; the icy summits of 
Imaiis bowed the head, and expanded be- 
fore him ; our geographers are at a loss 
how to follow him in his distant career. 
In the peaceful sovereignty of Asia, still 
more eminent by his genius than his sword, 
meditating vaster projects than those he had 
achieved, he died at Babylon, which he 
wished to make the capital of the world. 
The universe lay hushed before him, and 
he was not thirty -two years old ! The 
army of such a chief must be a nursery of 
great captains ; all were able generals, — 
all partook of his valour, but not one pos- 
sessed his gei#us. In Asia, Alexander 
wished to become Persian ; they continued 
Greeks : their history is explained in these 
two words. Alexander would have laid 
the foundations of a lasting empire ; they 
retained but a precarious sway ; miserably 
supported by foreign mercenaries, and ab- 
horred by the natives. Tlius the Arsacides 
had little difficulty in wresting from their 
hands the sceptre of Asia. 

Tile Arsacidean monarchy was the centre 
of a vast political system, connected with 
the Romans on the western side ; whilst 
on the east, it was in contact with the 
Chinese empire. Thus on one side the 
Parthians might be seen stirring up resis- 
tance to the Romans, even on the banks of 
the Danube ; and on the other, we might 
have beheld Chinese monarchs interposing 
as mediators in the sanguinary disputes of 
the Arsacidean princes. This powerful 
feudal monarchy was composed of four 
principal kingdoms, possessed by one single 
family. The elder branch had Persia ; and 
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its chief, decorated with the title of King 
of Kings, exercised paramount sovereignty 
over all the princes of his kindred. The 
Kings of Armenia held the second rank ; 
then followed those of Bactriana, chiefs of 
all the A lanes and Gothic tribes spread 
upon the banks of the Indus, or in the un- 
known regions which extend to the north of 
Hindostan, and to the eastward of Persia. 
In the last rank was the Arsacidean King 
of the Massagetaj, who possessed all 
Southern Russia, and governed the Gothic, 
A lanes, Saxon, Median, Persian, and In- 
dian tribes, stationed on the banks of the 
Volga and the Tanais. We must not be 
surprised to see these people placed far 
from the geographical positions which their 
denominations would appear to denote: it 
would be difficult to explain and account 
for this, did we not know how the Alcoran 
lias dissevered the members of the same 
Arabian tribe, placing some upon the 
banks of the Ganges, and others at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. The residence in 
Europe of the Medes and Indians was less 
remarkable, their boundary line of demar- 
cation being less remote. Although the 
earliest origin of the Arsacidcs must be 
sought in Asia, yet, when this part of the 
world was subjected by them, they came 
from Europe, and formed a portion of a 
powerful nation, scattered from the banks 
of the Danube to the most distant countries 
of Upper Asia. This people were the 
Dacii; this was the national denomination 
of the Arsacides, and they communicated 
it to their subjects. Three centuries before 
our era, Hungary and Bactriana bore 
jointly the name of Dacia, a well known 
tom which, though differently modified 
by the successive idioms which have pre- 
vailed in Europe and Asia, still serves to 
designate the Germans and the descendants 
of the ancient Persians. 

It is easy to perceive, from what has 
been said, that die origin of the Arsacides 
is connected with another question of the 
utmost importance, a question often dis- 
cussed, but still far from being resolved, 
and the solution of which would explain 
the intimate relation in respect to language, 
grammar, institutions, manners, religion, 
and physical organization, which assimilate 
to each other all the people of ancient and 
modem Europe. It is well known, that 
the barbarians who demolished the Roman 
empire, came from the frontiers of Asia ; 


their proximity to Asiatic nations explains 
the remarkable resemblance between them. 
But is it imagined, that this was the only 
time such a revolution took place ? Is it 
supposed that it has not often happened, 
and at more early periods; before there 
existed empires sufficiently powerful to 
check these formidable emigrations ? The 
classic land is still under the yoke of the 
Turks, who were once neighbours of the 
Chinese; they govern still in Lesser Asia 
and in Egypt. Well, long before the 
epochs distinguished in common history, 
men who were not of the same race, but 
who came from nearly as great a distance, 
subjected Asia and Europe to their rule, 
and the Nile acknowledged their laws. 
They invaded, through the present empire 
of Russia, Greece, and Germany, pene- 
trated into Spain, and, as the Vandals 
did since, passed beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, and crossed into Africa, where 
they extended to the distant borders of 
the Senegal. An India, distinct from 
Asiatic India, existed in Europe ; the 
rites and institutions of the Brahmins 
flourished there in full vigour ; there, like- 
wise, men at the age of sixty had com- 
pleted their earthly career, and thence- 
forward, disengaged from all duties to- 
wards the world and their families, only 
aspired to return into the bosom of the 
Deity, from w hom their souls were but an 
emanation, and hastened this happy mo- 
ment by a voluntary death. By a more 
painful path, others arrived at the same 
end ; separated from the rest of mankind, 
confined in secluded monasteries, subjected 
to severe mortifications, buried in profound 
meditations on the divine essence, these 
pious monks believed they became one with 
the being whose nature they investigated ; 
and the people, struck by their sanctity of 
life, decreed them divine honours whilst 
they lived, and conceived, w hilst acknow- 
ledging them for kings, that they had God 
himself for their ruler. Many traces of 
this portrait of European India still sub- 
sist in that of Asia, and the adjacent re- 
gions. Wherever we turn, in referring 
to periods far distant from our own, we 
recognize in Europe, and in Asia, at im- 
mense distances, and with the same deno- 
minations, fragments of the same nature 
dispersed by the astonishing revolutions 
which w'e have referred to. 

The people are the only personages, if 
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we may so express it, who figure in this in- of the Arsacides, pot an end to the un- 
teresting part of history, the history of our equal struggle, and the empire of Asia 
ancestors. We scarcely know the names devolved without dispute to the descen- 
of any of the leaders of these ancient and dants of Arsaces. The defeat of Crassus, 
powerful colonies : it is only as they ap- and that of Antony, the disgrace of which 
proach our time, that the gloom gradually could not be effaced by the victories 
disappears, and that historical facts are o£ Corbalo aud of Trajan, proved that 
perceived with all their detail. The power the Parthians had not degenerated. So 
of the Arsacides is the first of those long as the empire subsisted, they were 
mighty governments of which an histori- the terror of the Romans ; the projects 
cal narrative can be afforded. Materials of strangers were never favoured by their 
are not wanting ; but let us imagine a dissentions. The enemy destined to over- 
magnificent temple, which has long been come them was to spring up among them- 
suffering from the destructive scythe of selves. One of their weakest vassals, 
time, whose imperfect ruins, heaped con- Ardeschir, lord of a little district in Persia, 
fusedly together, or dispersed at a dis- gradually increased his strength, by reduc- 
tance, seem to forbid our distinguishing other petty lords ; then dexterously 

even the plan of the building; such is the t f kin S advantage of the religious enthu- 
, object which the history of the Arsacides siasm of the people, and the hatred which 

presents to us. There remain no chroni- they cherished against the Parthians, whose 
cles. A number of brief passages, man- foreign extraction they had not forgot- 
gled, corrupted, dispersed, belonging to ten > he contrived to render himself formi- 
authors of separate periods, of different dab I e to the great king, who fell A. D. 
languages, and of various nations, are the ^26, leaving the empire to the dynasty of 
only means left of establishing their his- the Sassanides, after his family had occu- 
tory. 'The Greeks, the Latins, the Ar- P^d the Persian throne for 476 years, 
menians, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Per- deatb °f the of Kings did not 

sians, medals, inscriptions, profane and complete the downfall of the Arsacides : 
ecclesiastical antiquities, must be laid under tbe prices of Bactriana, in concert with 
contribution to restore this great portion of tbose °f Scythia aud Armenia, combined 
the annals of the human race. Every link more than once their efforts with those of 
in this long concatenation of facts must be * be Romans, against the new possessors of 
carefully discussed and examined in all its 1>ersia 5 but their P ower insensibly decayed, 
bearings, in order to assign it the proper ^he Pactriani, already nearly overcome by 
place in the series. It was in the year 250 the Persians, submitted, at the beginning 
before Christ, that the Parthians first en- ot ‘ the fifth century, to the Ephthalite 
deavoured to snatch the sceptre of Asia Huns; and the Arsacides of the North 
from the successors of Alexander. Ar- sunk before Attila. Part of their subjects 
saces fell in this attempt ; but his brother sought an asylum in the passes of Caucasus, 
Tiridates was more fortunate. With the and on the shores of the Baltic, where 
assistance of the barbarians of the North, their descendants remain to this day ; 
he succeeded in obtaining the acknow- whilst another part, blended with the tribes 
ledgment of his independence. Less that overturned the Roman empire, in 
- than a century after, Mithridates, not the hying from the victorious troops of the 

formidable enemy of the Romans, (he was terrible king of the Huns, planted them- 
but a vassal of the Arsacides.) but the selves upon the borders of the Atlantic 
sixth king of the Parthians, who bore ocean. The Arsacides of Armenia sub- 
tbat name, put a finishing stroke to the sisted longer ; they embraced Christianity, 
Grecian power. A conqueror and legis- thirty years before Constantine had raised 
lator, he governed from the Euphrates to it to the throne ; so that the kingdom of 
the Indus, and princes of his blood ruled Armenia was, in fact, the first Christian 
in India, in Scythia, and Armenia. After monarchy : it terminated in 428. Some of 
his death, the Greeks made a last effort : the Arsacides, fallen from the height of 
fortune smiled upon them fora moment ; royal rank, maintained themselves in Persia, 
but speedily, the imprudence of their chief, where they reigned in the tenth century 
and some allies who came from the fron- under the name of Samanides; others, 
fV tiers of China to fight under the bapners taking a direction westward, acquired, by 
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their exploits in Africa and Italy, a high last defenders of the Christian Faith in 
renown there in fighting under the ban- Armenia, where their actions are con- 
ners of Belisarius : they ended by mount- founded with those of our crusaders. Such 
ing the throne of Constantinople. Finally, was the fate of the Arsacides ! 
we again behold them shining among the 


JUGGERNAUTH. 


Juggernauth is one of the most cele- 
brated places in India. All the land within 
twenty miles is considered holy ; but the 
most sacred spot is enclosed within a stone 
wall, twenty-one feet high, and forms nearly 
a square : two sides measuring each 656 
feet, and the other two 626 feet in length. 
Within this area are about fifty temples, de- 
dicated to various idols; but the most 
conspicuous building consists of one lofty 
stone tower, 184 feet high and twenty- 
eight feet eight inches square inside, and is 
called the Bur Dewal, and two adjoining 
stone buildings with pyramidical roofs. 
The idol Juggernauth, his brother Bul- 
budra, and his sister Shubudra, occupy the 
tower. The first pyramidical building, 
which is forty feet square inside, is con- 
nected with the tower, and is the place 
where the idol is worshipped during the 
bathing festival. Adjoining this temple 
is a low building on pillars, (with a fabu- 
lous animal in the centre,) which is in- 
tended as an awning to shelter the entrance 
from the rays of the sun ; and after this 
is a second building, with a pyramidical 
stone roof, where the food prepared for 
the pilgrims, or others, is daily brought, 
previous to distribution. This latter build- 
ing is said to have been removed from 
Kanaruck, or the Black Pagoda, and is 
called the Beg Mundeep. 

The temple of Juggernauth was erected 
by Rajah Anung Bheem Deo, and com- 
pleted in A. D. 1198. The art of arch, 
ing appears to have been unknown even at 
a much later period, in Orissa ; as these 
buildings, as well as similar ones erected 
by the two succeeding Rajahs, have large 
massive iron beams, wherever a flat sur- 
face was required ; and the roofs consist 
of successive layers of stones, projecting a 
few inches, till the opening is very consi- 
derably reduced ; iron beams were then 
put across, to support larger stones, laid 
flat, or, in some instances, the successively 
projecting layers were continued, till stones 
could reach across the opening and close it 


up. The roofs are ornamented in a sin - 
gular style, w ith representations of mon- 
sters, w hich can only be understood by a 
drawing • but the walls of the temples, 
w'hich are not visible beyond the enclosure, 
are covered with statues of stone. Several 
represent a famous Hindoo god, Mahadeo, 
with his wife Parbuttee, attitudes so 
grossly indecent, that it seems surprising 
how any superstition could debase its vo- 
taries to such a degree, as to make them 
introduce into their most sacred places 
such filthy and obscene representations. 

Each side of the boundary wall has a 
large gateway in the centre ; but the grand 
entrance is in tile eastern face. There is 
a second enclosure within, the area of 
which is raised about fifteen feet. Close 
to the outer wall, there is a very elegant 
stone column of basalt; the pedestal is 
highly ornamented ; the shaft is of a single 
stone exhibiting sixteen sides ; the diameter 
is seven feet, and the whole column mea- 
sures thirty-five feet ; on the top is a figure 
of Hoonoomaun, a Hindoo deity, who as- 
sumed the shape of a monkey. This well 
executed pillar w r as originally erected be- 
fore the great gate of the temple of the 
sun at Kanaruck, usually called the Black 
Pagoda, and when most of the buildings 
of that temple fell dow'n, it was removed 
to Juggernauth. The priests relate, that 
the present statue of Hoonoomaun was 
put there since its removal. The original 
ornament is said to have been the figure of 
Aroona, the charioteer of the sun, and the 
pillar is thence called Aroonkhumba. 

Near the north-east angle of the boun- 
dary wall of the temple, there is a lofty 
arch of pot-stone. It is used by the Hin- 
doos during the festival of the Dole Jattra, 
when three silver images are swung back- 
wards and forwards. The swing is fast- 
ened to the stone arch by brass chains. 
The arch stands on an elevated platform, 
and the images are sprinkled with rose 
water and a red powder, like w hat is used 
during the hooly. This arch was origi- 
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nally at Kanaruck, and subsequently re- 
moved to this place. 

The idol of Juggernautli, which is so 
celebrated that pilgrims resort to worship 
it from the remotest parts of India, is pro- 
bably the coarsest image in the country. 
The figure does not extend below the 
loins, and it has no hands, but two stumps 
ill lieu of arms, on which the priests occa- 
sionally fasten hands of gold. A Christian 
is almost led to think that it was an attempt 
to see how low idolatry could debase the 
human mind. The priests endeavour to 
account for the deformity by a strange le- 
gendary tale. Some thousands of years 
ago, in the Sut Jog, or Sutya Yuga, Ma- 
harajah Indradyumna, of Oojein, in Mal- 
wa, applied to the celebrated manufacturer 
of gods to make a new idol. This re- 
quest was granted, on condition that the 
Maharajah should be very patient, and not 
interrupt the work, as it could never be 
completed if any attempt was made to see 
the process. This caution was not duly 
attended to. The prince endeavoured to 
see what progress had been made and it 
became necessary that he should be satis- 
fied with the imperfect image. 

It may be easily supposed that a very 
large establishment of priests and others, 
is attached to such a temple. One of the 
head men stated the number to consist of 
3,900 families, including 400 families of 
cooks to prepare holy food. The provi- 
sions furnished daily for the idol and his 
attendants, consist of 220 pounds of rice, 
97 pounds of kullye (a pulse), twenty- 
four pounds of moong (a small grain), 
188 pounds of clarified buffalo’s butter, 
eighty pounds of molasses, 32 pounds of 
vegetables, ten pounds of sour milk, two 
and half pounds of spices, two pounds of 
sandal wood, some camphor (two tolahs), 
twenty pounds of salt, four rupees or ten 
shillings worth of firewood : also twenty - 
two pounds of lamp oil for lights at night. 
This holy food is presented to the idol three 
times a day. The gates are shut, and no one 
but a few personal servants are allowed to 
be present. This meal lasts about an 
hour, during which period the dancing 
girls attached to the temple, dance in the 
room with many pillars. On the ringing 
of a bell the doors are thrown open, and 
the food is removed. 

The food prepared for sale, or !>espoken 
by the inhabitants, is not brought into the 


large tower, but collected in the Begue 
Mundeer, where it can be seen and sanc- 
tified by the idol from his distant throne. 

In addition to this food, a very consider- 
able extra quantity is allowed for the great 
festivals : and in order to make this super- 
stition as profitable as possible, the priests 
have decided that nothing can pollute the 
food prepared in the temple ; it may be 
conveyed to any place — it may be touched 
by a Mussulman, or a Christian, without 
becoming unfit for a Hindoo. Nothing 
can be more convenient than such a belief, 
as Hindoos in general must eat their food 
where it is cooked, and a thousand things 
may pollute it. The consequence is, that 
the cooks are employed to prepare food for 
most of the pilgrims, at a price which 
varies according to the demand, and is al- 
ways highest during the festivals. It is 
said, that a few days before the festival of 
the Rath Jattra, food is cooked within the 
court of the temple for at least 100,000 
pilgrims ; and it will easily be credited, 
that on these occasions the 400 families 
of cooks have full employment. The 
potters make earthen pot3 of three sizes ; 
the food is carried away in them, and they 
form a kind of standard measure ; and, as 
none but new pots can be used, the con- 
sumption is very great, and supports a 
great many families. The only interrup- 
tion to this cooking, is during the time the 
idol is travelling in his car to the place 
where he was formed, and returning to the 
temple ; about a fortnight in all. 

There are twelve festivals celebrated at 
Juggemauth during the year, but by far 
the most important season is the Itutli 
Jattra ; w hen the idol is placed on a car, 
and visits the place where he was originally 
formed, called Junnuckpore. T^bis hap- 
pens either in June or July, and the num- 
ber of pilgrims who attend, is very much 
regulated by the season. When the new 
moon of Assaur occurs early in June, 
there is a prospect of fair w eather, and 
about 1 50,000 are supposed to attend the 
ceremonies ; but w’hen it is late in the 
month, many are deterred, by the dread of 
encountering the periodical rains, which 
destroy a great marty of the poor deluded 
creatures, the greater part of whom are 
exposed night and day to the inclemency 
of the weather. A good many Hindoos 
undertake this pilgrimage during the driest 
weather, and arrive to celebrate the Chund- 
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nun Jattra; on which occasion, Jugger- 
nauth deputes several idols to partake of a 
bath of sandal-wood water, prepared on 
purpose, in a little temple on a neighbour- 
ing tank. The ceremony closes by a pro- 
cession of these petty Idols on rafts, which 
are floated three times round the tank, or 
large reservoir of water. The Rajah of 
Khoordah, who is the hereditary high 
priest, is expected to attend, and perform 
certain ceremonies ; but the present Rajah 
is a very timid man, and at the last festi- 
val, in May 1822, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to risk himself on the water. 
The priests and attendants of the idol, 
during these great occasions, always have 
small sticks or canes in their hands, which 
they use with very little ceremony. On 
the last celebration of the Chundnun Jattra, 
the pilgrims thought that the blows were 
rather too hard, and too frequent to be 
borne patiently; they suddenly wrested 
the canes out of the hands of the priests, 
and retaliated pretty smartly, till the brah- 
mins found it prudent to retire, and the 
festival terminated without any further 

fracas.” 

This constant use of the stick is a re- 
markable feature during all the great fes- 
tivals, and, joined to the great rapacity of 
the priests, may easily account for the 
strong dislike the pilgrims manifest towards 
all the attendants on the idol. Instead of 
mentioning the priests with respect, they 
commonly express the greatest contempt, 
and accuse them openly of extortion and 
every kind of vice. 

The pilgrims who attend the festival of 
Chundnun Jattra, and wish to remain in 
order to see the Ruth Jattra, are termed 
Loll Jattrees : and they pay a much higher 
tax : viz; ten rupees to government, and 
three rupees to the priest who brought 
them, if they come from the northward ; 
and six rupees if they come from the south- 
ward, and three rupees for the priest. This 
regulation occasions the receipts to be 
usually greater at this festival than at any 
other. Forty-three days after its com- 
mencement, the Chaund Jattra (ordinarily 
called the Asnan) is celebrated. The idol 
is brought outside the tower, and placed 
on an elevated platform within the boun- 
dary wall, (but visible from the outside,) 
and is bathed. A great many pilgrims at- 
tend this ceremony, and those who wish to 
remain a fortnight, and see the Ruth 


Jattra, are termed Neem Lolls. If they 
come from the northw ard, they are obliged 
to pay government five rupees ; or if from 
the southward, three rupees, and one ru- 
pee eight annas to the pundah who brought 
them : two rupees six annas is the tax for 
five days. 

In 1822, a rich lady made an agreement 
with the British Collector, and on her pay- 
ing a fixed sum, all the pilgrims who ar- 
rived during one day were admitted without 
paying. 

The Chaund Jattra only lasts a day, 
after which the idol of Juggernauth is not 
visible for nearly a fortnight. He is re- 
ported sick; but it is understood, that 
during this time he undergoes a thorough 
repair, and is fresh painted, &c. When 
two new moons occur in Assaur, which is 
said to happen about once in seventeen 
years, a new idol is always made. A 
neem tree is sought for in the forests, 
on which no crow or carrion bird was 
perched : it is known to the initiated by 
certain signs. This is prepared into a 
proper form by common carpenters, and is 
then entrusted to certain priests, who are 
protected from all intrusion: the process 
is a great mystery. One man is selected 
to take out of the old idol a small box, 
containing the spirit, which is conveyed 
inside the new : the man who does this, is 
always removed from this world before the 
end of the year. 

Fifteen days after the Chaund Jattra, or 
on the new moon of the month of Assaur, 
the grand festival of the Ruth Jattra is ce- 
lebrated; the usual tax is two rupees for 
government, and six annas for the peranum 
to the pundahs. 

"Three ruths or cars of wood are pre- 
paired for the occasion the first has six- 
teen wheels, six feet in diameter; the plat- 
form to receive the idol of Juggernauth is 
t wenty -three feet square, and the whole car 
is thirty-eight feet high from the ground. 
The wood work is ornamented with ima- 
ges,* and painted; the car has a lofty 
dome, covered with English woollens, of 
the most gaudy colours; a large wooden 
image is placed on one side as a charioteer 
or driver of the car; and several wooden 

* Jt deserves to be noted, that all obscene ima- 
ges, so commonly seen on similar cars, have been 
removed here, and similar offensive representa- 
tions have been lately removed also from the outer 
walls of the temple. 
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horses are suspended in front of the car, 
with their legs in the air. Six strong ca- 
bles are fastened to the ruth, by which it is 
dragged on its journey. The other two 
ruths are like this, except being a little 
smaller, one having only fourteen wheels, 
and the other twelve. 

On the 19th June 1822, the temple was 
opened for the worship of Juggernaut!!, 
for the first time after his retirement. The 
concourse of pilgrims is always very great, 
and the British authorities had taken every 
precaution to guard against accidents ; but 
as only Hindoos are admitted within the 
temple, it was necessary to trust to the 
priests, to prevent the intiress of too many 
pilgrims at once. Unfortunately, they 
neglected this precaution. Men, women, 
and children, ail rushed in the moment 
the gates were thrown open. When they 
reached the square building next to the 
grand tower, they had to descend three 
steps, which w ere slippery from some hcly 
food having been spilt; eighteen women 
were thrown down at the foot of the steps, 
and trampled to death by the crowd in the 
rear, before any assistance could be ren- 
dered. At last, with difficulty, the gates 
were again closed, and the bodies were 
examined, but it was too late. A singular 
difficulty occurred: the dead bodies of 
strangers are only touched by men of very 
low caste; and people of this description 
are not admitted into the temple. If a 
corpse were carried through one of the 
gates, it would be a very bad omen for 
whoever might pass through afterwards. 
To obviate all these difficulties, whilst the 
temple was emptied of pilgrims, the dead 
bodies were removed with hooks and poles, 
and thrown over the boundary wall like so 
many dogs. The relations of the poor 
creatures w’ere observed lamenting their 
untimely fate, and must have felt shocked 
at the mode of removing them from the 
temple. 

On the 21st June 1822, the town of 
Pooree Juggernauth was filled with pil- 
grims; at noon every one crowded to the 
temple to see Juggernauth, his brother 
Bulbudra, and his sister Shubudra, car- 
ried to their ruths or cars, which were 
drawn up close to the gate. 

A loud shout from the multitude an- 
nounced the opening of the gates, and the 
approach of Juggernauth. A number of 
priests were dragging slow ly the ponderous 
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and clumsy idol down the steps, stopping 
very frequently. The manifest helpless- 
ness of the block of w ood weakened not 
the faith of the infatuated pilgrims, and 
the idol w'as lifted into his car, amidst the 
shouts of his votaries, who were eager to 
worship the image. The idols Bulbudra 
and Shubudra were likewise carried to 
their ruths in the same manner. At sun- 
set, the Rajah of Khoorda, hereditary 
high priest, and master of the idol’s ward- 
robe, made his way through a prodigious 
crowd in a palankeen, followed by a large 
state elephant. All the European ladies 
and gentlemen, mounted on elephants, 
had assembled close to the cars, to observe 
the ceremonies. The Rajah alighted near 
the ruth of the idol Bulbudra; he was 
dressed in very plain muslin, and bare- 
footed, and a very stout priest led him by 
the hand, and others surrounded him with 
sticks in their hands, which they used very 
freely to keep off’ the crowd, and, as a 
further security, his palankeen and ele- 
phant were kept close in the rear. The 
Rajah is a young man, who for the last 
two years is said to have lost all energy of 
mind. On this great occasion he exhi- 
bited every symptom of excessive trepida- 
tion and alarm. Nothing of a devotional 
spirit was observcable, but a great appre- 
hension of suffering from the crowd. On 
ascending the car by a sloping platform, 
he stopped at every third step, looked 
round, ordered his attendants to remove 
from the ruth many intruders, and was the 
very image of sulkiness and vexation. 
Several silver trumpets sounded, and the 
pilgrims shouted most loudly. When the 
Rajah reached the top of the platform, he 
worshipped the idol Bulbudra, and then 
with a broom swept the floor all round. 
He was afterwards presented by the priests 
with a silver vessel, containing essence of 
sandal-wood, with which he sprinkled the 
floor ; and then presented some offerings 
to the idol, from whom he received, as a 
mark of honour, a garland of flowers, 
which the priests took from the images, 
and put round the Rajah’s neck ; and the 
ceremony concluded with the Rajah’s pros- 
trating himself flat on the floor before the 
idol, amidst the shouts of the pilgrims and 
the piercing notes of the shrill silver trum- 
pets. He then descended slowly from the 
car, and proceeded barefooted to the car of 
Juggernauth, and finally to that of bi% 
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sister Shubudra, where the same ceremo- 
nies were performed, and to close bis la- 
bours for the day, he went behind each 
car, and endeavoured to propel it forward, 
without which ceremony it could not after- 
wards be moved. On a signal being given, 
a most active scene commenced : several 
thousand men, each holding a small green 
branch in his hand, came running up to 
the ruths, clearing their way through the 
crowd from a considerable distance, in re- 
gular files ; they soon removed the sloping 
platforms, each man having first touched 
the car with his branch. When all was 
ready, these men, aided by the pilgrims, 
laid hold of the cables, taking care to keep 
their faces towards the idol. The ruth of 
Bulbudra was the first moved ; — the shrill- 
ness of the trumpets, the shouts of the 
pilgrims, and the creaking of the ponde- 
rous wheels, made a most frightful noise. 
The car was crowded by people, many had 
crept under, and clung to the large axle- 
trees, and it was impossible to look on 
without shuddering with the apprehension 
that some shocking accidents would hap- 
pen, whilst so many pilgrims were evi- 
dently in imminent danger. Each car 
was moved but a short distance on that day, 
and fortunately without the loss of any 
fives. On the following day the dreaded 
event was but too awfully realized. A 
crowd of pilgrims, too poor to pay for ad- 
mission, had collected at the barrier, and 
the British collector, on finding that 
twenty-four had already died from ex- 
posure to rain and want of food, humanely 
opened the gate. These poor creatures 
rushed to worship the idols oil the ruths, 
and shewed their zeal by pulling the ropes. 
It has been observed, that they are obliged, 
out of respect for the idol, to walk back- 
ward. Six pilgrims, stationed close to the 
car, were aiding in pulling a rope, which 
suddenly yielded, having become slacker 
than the others. These men fell to the 
ground, unheeded by the shouting mob ; 
four of them were instantly crushed to 
atoms, the fifth had a leg dreadfully man- 
gled, and the sixth fell between two wheels, 
and escaped unhurt. The practice which 
formerly prevailed of enticing pilgrims to 
sacrifice their fives, by voluntarily throw- 
ing themselves under the wheels, has hap- 
pily ceased, and nothing of the kind was 
attempted. The loss of life, however, 
occasioned by this deplorable superstition, 


probably exceeds that of any other. The 
aged, the weak, the sick, are persuaded 
to attempt this pilgrimage, as a panacea 
for all evils. The number of women and 
children is very great. The pilgrims leave 
their families, and all their occupations, to 
travel an immense distance, with the delu- 
sive hope of obtaining eternal bliss. Their 
means of subsistence on the road is scanty. 
Their light clothing and little bodily 
strength is ill calculated to encounter 
inclemency of the weather. When they 
reach the district of Cuttack, they cease to 
experience the hospitality shown elsewhere 
to pilgrims. It is a burthen which the in- 
habitants could not sustain ; and they pre- 
fer availing themselves of the increased 
demand for provisions to augment the 
price. This difficulty is more severely felt 
as they approach the temple, till they find 
scarcely enough left to pay the tax to go- 
vernment, and to satisfy their rapacious 
brahmin. At Pooree Juggemauth, during 
the great festival, fire-w’ood or fuel, of any 
description, is scarcely procurable. It is 
not even customary for the pilgrims to 
cook their victuals ; they are expected to 
buy holy food, which, on such occasions, 
is sold at an enormous price, and of very 
inferior quality. Whilst the idol is tra- 
velling in his car no rice is cooked, no- 
thing but purchased grain is procurable. 
The weather is often bad, and the smallest 
shelter is only to be had at a heavy expense. 
The pilgrim, on leaving Juggemauth, has 
still a long journey before him, and his 
means of support are often almost, if not 
quite exhausted. The work of death then 
becomes rapid, and the route of the pil- 
grims may be traced by the bones left by 
the jackals and vultures. The country 
near the temple seems suddenly to have 
been visited by pestilence and famine ; dead 
bodies are seen in every direction ; pariah 
dogs, jackals, and vultures are observed 
watching the last moments of the dying 
pilgrim, and not unfrequently hasten his 
fate. It is true, that there are at Pooree, 
and at Cuttack, hospitals where the sick 
may get medicines gratis ; but the starving 
pilgrim is not supplied with food ; there is 
no establishment to carry the sick to the 
hospital : and at Pooree Juggemauth, by 
some strange arrangement, the hospital, 
instead of being entrusted to the military 
surgeon residing at the place, has been put 
under the civil surgeon at Cuttack, who 
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has important duties to perform at the 
latter place, distant fifty miles. Some 
charitable Hindoos endeavoured to lessen 
this evil, by leaving lands for the purpose 
of maintaining poor pilgrims; but these 
benevolent intentions have been defeated 
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by the avarice of those intrusted with the 
lands ; and sufficient attention has not yet 
been paid by the Civil authorities to these 
charitable institutions . — Missionary Quar- 
terly Circular . 


SLAVERY IN THE MAURITIUS. 


The following statement was written 
by a French gentleman in 1769. We 
hope and trust that the present state 
of things is different. 

We have extracted the article from 
the eighth number of the British and 
Colonial Weekly Register. 

“ The blacks who till the ground are 
brought from Madagascar, where a slave 
may be bought for a barrel of powder, or 
a few muskets, linen, or especially pias- 
tres ; the greatest price paid is fifty crowns 
(£7. 10$.), and that rarely. 

[After describing their simple arts and 
habits in their own country, he continues.] 

“ These arts and these manners they 
bring with them to the Isle of France, 
where they are landed with a rag round 
their loins. The men are ranged on one 
side, and on the other the women, with 
their infants, who cling for fear to their 
mothers. The inhabitant having examined 
them, as he would a horse, buys what are fit 
for his purpose. Brothers, sisters, friends, 
lovers, are torn asunder ; and, bidding 
each other a long farewell, are driven 
weeping to the plantations they are bought 
for. Sometimes they turn desperate, fancy- 
ing that the white people intend eating 
their flesh, making red wine of their blood, 
and gunpowder of their bones. 

“ They are treated in the following 
manner ; — -At break of day a signal of 
three smacks of the whip calls them to 
work ; each of them betakes himself with 
his spade to the plantations, where they 
work almost naked in the heat of the sun. 
Their food is maize, bruised and boiled, 
or bread made of manioc, and their cloth- 
ing a single piece of linen. Upon the 
commission of the most trivial oftence, 
they are tied hand and foot to a ladder ; 
the overseer then comes with a whip, like 
a postilion’s, and gives them fifty, a hun- 
dred, or perhaps two hundred lashes, upon 
the posteriors. Each stroke carries off its 


portion of skin. The poor wretch is then 
untied, an iron collar with three spikes 
put round his neck, and he is then sent 
back to his task. Some of them are un- 
able to sit down for a month after this 
whipping, which punishment is inflicted 
with equal severity on women as on men. 

“ In the evening, when they return 
home, they are obliged to pray for the 
prosperity of their masters ; and before 
they go to rest they wish him a good night. 

“ There is a law in force in their favour, 
called the Code Muir, which ordains that 
they shall receive no more than thirty 
lashes for any one offence — that they shall 
not work on Sund ays — that they shall eat 
meat once a week — and have a new shirt 
every year; but this law is not obsened. 
Sometimes, when grown too old to labour, 
they are turned out to get their bread where 
they can. One day I saw a poor creature, 
who was nothing but skin and bone, cut- 
ting off the flesh of a dead hoi se to eat. 
It was one skeleton devouring another. 

“ When a European seems affected at 
these sights, the inhabitants tell him he 
does not know the blacks, — that they are 
such gluttons as to go and steal victuals 
from the neighbouring houses ; — so idle 
that they take no manner of care of their 
master’s business, nor do what they are 
set about that the women are totally 
inattentive to family affairs, and so little 
concerned about children, that they had 
rather procure an abortion than bring 
them into the world. 

“ The Negroes are naturally lively, but, 
after having been some time in slavery, 
become melancholy. Love seems the only 
passion their sorrows will permit them to 
be sensible of. They do all in their pow er 
to get married ; and if their choice is suf- 
fered to take place, they generally prefer 
those who have passed the prime of their 
youth ; who, they tell you, make better 
soup than the very young ones . They give 
the wife all they possess. If their mistress 
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is the slave of another planter, they will 
go three or four leagues in the night to see 
her, through ways one would think im- 
passible. When under the influence of 
this passion, they are alike fearless of fa- 
tigue or of punishment. Sometimes they 
appoint a rendezvous in the middle of the 
night, and, perhaps, under the shelter of 
a rock, they dance to the dismal sound of 
a bladder filled with peas : but the sight 
of a white person, or the barking of a 
dog, immediately breaks up the assembly. 

44 They have also dogs with them, and 
it is an undoubted truth that these ani- 
mals know perfectly, even in the dark, 
not only a white man, but a dog that be- 
longs to a white man, both of whom they 
fear and hate, howling as soon as they 
approach. 

“ The dogs of the white people seem, 
on their part, to have adopted the senti- 
ments of their masters ; and, at the least 
encouragement, will fly with the utmost 
fury upon a slave or upon his dog. 

44 In short, the blacks are sometimes 
unable to endure their hard lot, and give 
themselves up to despair. Some hang or 
poison themselves ; others will get into a 
little boat, and without sails, provisions, 
or compass, hazard a voyage of 200 lea- 
gues, to return to Madagascar, where they 
have been seen sometimes to land, and 
have been taken and sent back to their 
masters. 

“In general they secrete themselves in 
the woods, where they are hunted by 
parties of soldiers, and by other Negroes 
with dogs. Some of the inhabitants form 
parties of pleasure for this purpose, put 
up a Negro as they would a wild beast, 
and if they cannot hunt him down, will 
shoot him, cut off his head, and bring it 
in triumph to town upon a stick. Of this 
I am an eye- witness every week. 

“ "tfhen a Mar on Negro is catched, he 
is whipped and one of his ears cut off: 
the second time Ire is again whipped, the 
sinews of his hams cut across, and he is 
put in chains ; for the third offence he is 
hanged, but kept in ignorance of his sen- 
tence until put in execution. 

“ I have seen some of them hanged, 
and broken alive. They went to execu- 
tion with joy, and suffered without a cry. 

I once saw even a woman throw herself 
from the top of the ladder. They believe 
that they shull find more happiness in ano- 


ther world, and that the Father of Man- 
kind is not unjust, as men are. 

44 Sometimes they are baptized, and are 
told they thereby become the brethren 
of the w hite people, and will go to Hea- 
ven: but they are hardly to be made 
believe that the Europeans can ever be 
instrumental in their going to Paradise ; 
saying, that on earth they are the cause of 
all the sufferings they endure.” 

[After detailing some disgusting scenes 
of cruelty, the writer proceeds : ] 

44 Not a day passes but both men and 
women are whipped for having broken 
earthenware, for not shutting the door 
after them, or some sucli trifling reason ; 
and, when almost covered with blood, are 
rubbed with vinegar and salt to heal their 
wounds. On the quay, I have sometimes 
seen them so overw' helmed with grief, that 
they have been unable even to utter a cry ; 
others biting the cannon to w hich they were 
tied. My pen is weary of writing this 
recital of horrors, my eyes of seeing, and 
my ears of hearing their doleful mourn- 
ings. Happy you, who, when tired of 
continuing in town, can retire to a coun- 
try where fertile plains are seen, with 
rising hills, villages, harvests, and vin- 
tages, the plenty of which cheers the 
hearts of a people who accompany their 
labours with dancing and singing : signs 
these, at least, of happiness f The sights 
I see are poor Negro women bent over a 
spade, the companion of their labour, their 
children, slung over their backs — Negroes 
who pass trembling and shrinking before 
me. Sometimes I hear the sound of their 
tambour afar off : but far more frequently 
the smack of the whips, that echo in the 
hills like the report of a pistol, and cries 
of 4 mercy, master, mercy 1’ which at 
once strike my ears and pierce my heart. 

44 P.S. — Whether coffee and sugar are 
really necessary to the happiness of Eu- 
rope is more than I can say ; but I affirm 
that these two vegetables have brought 
wretchedness and misery upon America 
and Africa: the former is depopulated that 
Europeans may have a land to plant them 
in, and the latter is stripped of its inhabi- 
tants for hands to cultivate them. 

44 It is thought more for our interest to 
have plantations for cultivating ourselves 
the commodities we want, than to pur- 
chase them of our neighbours ; but, since 
carpenters, bricklayers, masons, and other 
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workmen from Europe, can work in the 
open air, and exposed to the sun, why 
should not white men be employed in 
all sorts of labour? But what then is 
to become of the proprietors of these 
lands ? I answer, they would become the 
richer by this means. An inhabitant 
would live at his ease were he to employ 
twenty farmers : possessed of twenty slaves, 
he struggles in vain with an insurmounta- 
ble poverty. The number of slaves here 
are computed at 2,000. A yearly recruit 
of an eighteenth part of that number is 
found absolutely necessary. Hence we see, 
that the colony left to itself would, in 
eighteen years, be extirpated. So true is 
it that, without liberty and property, po- 
pulation must decrease ; and that injustice 
and good husbandry are incompatible. 

u The Code Nbir is said to be made for* 
the relief of slaves: be it so; yet does 
the cruelty of the masters exceed the pu- 
nishment it permits, and their avarice 
withholds the food, tlie rest, and the re- 
wards it decrees. If the poor wretches 
complain of this infringement, to whom 
do they seek for redress ? To judges, who 
are, perhaps, the tyrants under who*e op- 
pression they languish. 

“ But, say they, these people are not 
to be restrained but by severities ; punish- 
ments must be inflicted, iron collars with 
three points, whips, fetters for their legs, 
and chains of iron for their necks, must 
be made use of : they must be treated like 
savage beasts, or the white people could 
not live like men. From this principle, 
so grossly unjust, no consequences can be 
deduced but what are equally unjust and 
inhuman ; nor does it suffice that these poor 
Negroes are victims to the avarice and 
cruelty of the most depraved of men, but 
they must also be the sport of their sophis- 
tical arguments. 

“ Our priests tell them that the slavery 


of their present life w ill ensure to them a 
spiritual liberty in Heaven ; but the greater 
part are bought at an age too late to learn 
French, and our missionaries do not under- 
stand the language of the country. More- 
over, those w'ho have been baptized are not 
as yet better treated than the rest. 

“ The planters add, that the Negroes 
merit the vengeance of Heaven for the 
traffic they carry on. Are we then to take 
upon us to be their executioners? Let us 
leave the destruction of kites to the vul- 
tures. 

“ I am concerned to see that philoso- 
phers, who enter the lists with so much 
alacrity to combat other abuses, scarcely 
speak of this slavery of the Negroes be- 
yond a degree of pleasantry : indeed, it is 
a subject they seem desirous of avoiding. 
They speak of the massacre of Paris, and 
of the Mexicans by the Spaniards, as if the 
crimes of our days, and in which the half 
of Europe are concerned, either as princi- 
pals or accessaries, were not equal to them. 
Can they believe the iniquity of murder- 
ing a number of people of a different per- 
suasion than ourselves, to be greater than 
that of bringing misery and torment of the 
severest nature upon a whole nation, to 
whom we are indebted for those delicacies 
which our luxury has rendered necessary 
to us ? Those beautiful rose and flame- 
colours in which our ladies are dressed ; 
cotton, of so general use, coffee, and 
chocolate, now the only breakfast admitted 
to polite tables ; the rouge, with which the 
pallid beauty gives new bloom to her com- 
plexion ; all these are prepared by the in- 
dustrious hand of the enslaved and op- 
pressed Negro. *Ye women of sensibility 
and sentiment, who weep at the affecting 
story of a novel, or the representation of a 
tragedy, know, that what constitutes your 
chieftest delight, is moistened with the 
tears and dyed with the blood of men !” 


RUNJEET SINGH, AND THE NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER 
OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


To the utter ignorance of the 
British public respecting the Sikh na- 
tion, which forms the north-western 
boundary' of our Indian Empire, may 
be attributed in some measure the 
portentous rumours which were lately 


circulated in this country respecting 
military movements in that quarter. 
Runjeet Singh, the King of the Sikhs, 
was represented as a mighty con- 
queror, who had subdued his warlike 
neighbours, and established an exten- 
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sive and powerful empire. It was 
natural, from such premises, that the 
rumour should go on to say, that he 
was advancing with an overwhelming 
force to invade the British territories. 

We stated briefly, in our last num- 
ber, the sum total of his successes; 
viz. that he had obtained possession of 
the fort and district of Peshawur, 
through the treachery of the Afghan 
governor, and that he had subsequently 
beaten the Afghans in a general en- 
gagement. This is literally all ; for 
even the victory, decisive as it appears 
to have been, has by no means left 
him in the secure possession of his 
newly-acquired territory. 

In point of fact, our countrymen at 
home know nothing of Runjeet Singh, 
the Sikhs, or the Afghans ; it is by no 
means surprising, therefore, that a few 
indistinct reports should suddenly 
have affected the price of India stock. 

We have formerly declared, not 
only that we entertain no serious ap- 
prehensions of formidable invasion 
from either of our north-western 
neighbours, but that we even regard 
them as the best possible safeguard to 
the British frontier. The Sikhs and 
the Afghans are each a warlike people : 
but they are rather internally strong 
than formidable to their neighbours. 
From the nature of their country they 
are naturally independent. They may 
acknowledge a single chieftain, but his 
rule will never be despotic, and his 
tenure must always be precarious. 
Both the Sikhs and Afghans are com- 
posed of numerous tribes. In both na- 
tions the superior ability of a principal 
chief has at times enabled him to assume 
a degree of authority beyond that 
which the national character would 
willingly concede. Such sovereigns 
have occasionally aimed at foreign con- 
quest, but have invariably found it 
necessary to return after a short ab- 
sence, to subdue the turbulent dispo- 
sitions of their own subjects. 

Considering the peculiar character 
of the Sikh nation, beyond even the 
independent spirit to which we have 


alluded, we regard its present sovereign 
as an extraordinary individual. He 
has doubtless succeeded in assuming 
kingly, though not despotic power. 
But a very cursory glance at his his- 
tory, will sufficiently prove that his 
government has been that of a restless 
prince who dared not remain at peace. 
His early career, from 1805 to 1808, 
was a series of unremitted endeavours 
to obtain a predominance over his 
brother chiefs, whether by craft or 
force. He was well aware, however, 
of the character of his subjects, and 
has ever since contrived to find them 
employment, by leading them against 
the neighbouring Afghan Princes, from 
whom he generally extorted tribute 
for leaving them in their respective 
governments. The non-payment of 
the tribute was a continual pretext for 
hostilities, and the prospect of plunder 
a never failing stimulus to his restless 
troops. It is pointedly stated in 
several of the native Ukbars, that the 
principal chiefs of his nation were 
either induced or compelled to accom- 
pany him, whenever he undertook an 
expedition which led him but a trifling 
distance beyond the frontiers of his 
dominions. Moreover, he is continu- 
ally on the move in his own terri- 
tories, and hastily returns to his capi- 
tal from any expedition he may have 
undertaken, without allowing himself 
sufficient time to follow up his suc- 
cesses. When these circumstances 
are considered in connexion with the 
general character, and the feudal and 
religious institutions of the nation he 
governs, we think it may be fairly 
argued that his own authority is at 
best precarious, and that his death 
will, in all probability, occasion a total 
dismemberment of the government he 
has consolidated. 

The most distant expedition in 
which he has been hitherto engaged, 
was that which terminated in the con- 
quest of the celebrated valley of Cash- 
mere. This was a bait sufficiently 
tempting to excite the cupidity of the 
subordinate chiefs in a more than 
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usual degree. With this exception, 
however, his military operations have 
been invariably directed against the 
petty Princes whose territories bor- 
dered on his immediate frontier. The 
Nabobs of Moultan and Buhawulpoor 
were objects of repeated attack on the 
southern side of his dominions, while 
on the northern the independent spirit 
of the mountain chiefs has continually 
furnished him with excitements to 
aggression. He has been threatening 
an attack upon Peshawur for several 
years, but never ventured upon the 
undertaking. The treachery, however, 
of the Governor has just given him 
possession of that province, and the 
European discipline which he has in- 
troduced into his army has enabled 
him to defeat the Afghans in a general 
battle. 

It is possible that this latter cir- 
cumstance, viz. the establishment of 
an efficient standing army, may enable 
him to assume a position hitherto be- 
yond his reach; in plainer language, 
that it will render him more despotic 
at home and more formidable abroad : 
but even this can never secure to him 
the permanent subjection of count- 
less tribes of independent warriors 
broadly scattered over mountainous 
districts. 

Fierce in their native hardihood of soul, 

True to imagined tight, ab^ve controul. 

The kingdom of Cabul has been in 
a very distracted state for many vears. 
The Prince who occupied the throne 
when Mr. Elphinstone undertook his 
embassy has been long an exile, and 
we believe is now residing in the Bri- 
tish territories. The kingdom is also 
divided between two other competi- 
tors, who have long been carrying on 
a rancorous hostility. If even from 
such a state of things Runjeet Singh 
has hitherto found himself unable to 
profit beyond the successes we have 
already mentioned; if the possession of 
Peshawur remains precarious even 
after a signal victory ; there is much 
indeed to be accomplished before he 
can appear in so formidable a character 


as to endanger the security of our 
Indian Empire. 

In point of fact, however, Runjeet 
Singh is on the best possible terms 
with the British Government. Several 
years ago he was apprehensive and 
jealous : but a friendly intercourse was 
opened with him, and we believe that 
he is perfectly satisfied that we are 
likely to entertain no hostile designs 
against him. That he has none to- 
wards ourselves we are equally per- 
suaded : he is too conscious that he 
would necessarily be a loser in the 
contest. In the course of the late 
Pindarrie and Mahratta war he was 
urged by the Durbar of Ilolcar to join 
in the general confederacy against the 
British. Not only did he positively 
decline, but he even recommended 
peace to the very powers which 
sought his alliance. 

Mr. Moorcroft, now on his return 
from his expedition beyond the Hima- 
laya range, is at present residing at the 
court of Runjeet. He was treated by 
him with great kindness in his pro- 
gress outwards, was furnished with an 
abundance of every thing requisite for 
his journey, and specially exempted 
front being taxed with the usual duties 
payable on the transit of merchandize.* 

In a word, the present sovereign of 
the Sikhs appears, by his general con- 
duct, to be desirous of cultivating 
friendly relations with the British Go- 
vernment : and we sincerely hope that 
a similar course of policy will be pur- 
sued towards himself, by our Indian 
authorities. 

We have already said that we ex- 
pect the dismemberment of the Sikh 
empire, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of a standing army. The 
Europeans engaged in the service of 
Runjeet are natives of various coun- 
tries, and must be expected to regard 
each other with some degree of na- 
tional jealousy, if not animosity. Here 
then are ample materials for faction 

* We trust that wc shall shortly be enabled to 
lurnish our readers with very interesting details 
n.s|Hctmg the discoveries of this tnterprjzmjr 
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and intrigue. Nor is this all : is it 
likely that the principal native officers 
in the Court or the army of Runjeet, 
will look with a favourable eye upon 
foreign adventurers ? So small, how- 
ever, are our apprehensions of dan- 
ger from the increasing power of the 
nation, and such, on the contrary, 
our regard for it as an interested ally, 
most happily situated for our own pro- 
tection, that we sincerely hope our 
expectations of dismemberment may 
not be realized, but that the Sikh 
nation may continue to improve in 
vigour, consistency, and strength. 

On a former occasion, we laughed at 
the rumours that were then afloat of 
a projected invasion from Russia, and 
endeavoured to point out the insur- 
mountable difficulties attendant on 
such an enterprize ; and we may add, 
in our present reflections, that we are 
equally persuaded that there is nothing 
to be dreaded from the Persians or the 
Afghans. There are nations, how- 
ever, which in former ages have swept 
the earth with the besom of destruc- 
tion; which have burst from their na- 
tive plains with the force of an over- 
whelming torrent, and extended their 
exterminating ravages to the western 
shores of Europe. The Tartars of 
Central Asia, are a people to be feared. 
Such has invariably been the celerity 
of their movements, that their history 
and their power have been equally un- 
known, until their armies have over- 
run the world. It is true that, of late 
years, inquiry has been more alert 
respecting them; but the knowledge 
we possess is very scanty. The most 
accurate and extensive information has 
been obtained by the Russians, who 
have latterly had commercial, and, in 
some measure, political relations w ith 
one or more of the Tartar Govern- 
ments. At present there appears to 
be no predominating Khan to unite 
the various tribes for general devasta- 


tion ; and we hope also that the Tar- 
tars of these districts are gradually 
acquiring more settled and social 
habits. 

In our number for February 1822, 
we published a rumour, which was at 
that time circulated in India, respecting 
a chieftain styled Shah Moorad, who 
had just established an Usbek empire 
of no trifling extent immediately on 
the northern side of the range of 
Hindoo Coosh. It was stated that he 
had subdued the following countries 
within the space of eight months : 
Budukshan, Balkh, Kertageen Koolab, 
Inderab, Khoos, the district of the 
Hazarehs, and the province of Little 
Kashkar. As this newly-established 
empire, however, is only separated from 
the territories of Runjeet Singh by the 
Hindoo Coosh, we cannot but think 
it probable that we should have derived 
subsequent intelligence respecting it 
through the Lahore Ukbars, if it had 
really become so formidable as the ru- 
mour to which we refer so pompously 
represented. 

On these, and other topics relating 
to these inland regions, we anxiously 
look to Mr. Moorcroft for copious 
and accurate information. 

To conclude our remarks ; we repeat 
that the Sikhs and Afghans, from their 
peculiar institutions, the independence 
of their character, and the general in- 
hospitability of the districts they re- 
spectively inhabit, are the best out- 
works for the protection of the Bri- 
tish territory we could possibly de- 
sire. The course of wisdom, on our 
part, is clearly to allay their jealousy 
and to cultivate their friendship ; 
studiously avoiding interference in 
their mutual animosities or internal 
government; and while we command 
their respect by our national strength, 
to set them an example of good 
government as productive of the bles- 
sings of security and peace. 
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The Slavery of the British West- India 
Colonies , delineated as it exists, both 
in Law and Practice , and compared 
with the Slavery of other Countries, 
ancient and modern , Vol. I. ; being a 
Delineation of the State in point of 
Law. By James Stephen, Esq. 
London. 1823. 

We do not consider it remote from 
the character of our Journal, or likely 
to prove uninteresting to the bulk of 
our readers, to enter upon the subject 
of Colonial Slavery. Some of our rea- 
sons will be collected from the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Stephen’s pre- 
face. He is alluding to the vapid and 
ridiculous menaces latterly held out to 
the Mother-country, by some of the 
West-Indian assemblies. 

They will assert their independence of 
us!!! Then I trust they will allow us 
also to become independent of them ; and 
a rich boon it would be. The people of 
England would be punished by saving two 
millions a year, which we now pay in the 
price of sugar, through their monopoly of 
our markets, after every pretence of reci- 
procity has ceased. The manufacturers 
and merchants of England would be 
further punished, by reaping a copious 
harvest in every foreign region in which 
sugar is produced. They would no longer 
have to abandon to rivals on the European 
continent, or in the United States, the 
copious supply of Cuba, and in a great 
measure of Brazil. By taking returns in 
sugar, we should nearly monopolize the 
import trade of both. I am far from re- 
commending, indeed, our so encouraging 
the agriculture of countries which still 
adhere to the slave trade ; but it is proba- 
ble that the boon of supplying the British 
markets might effectually second our in- 
stances with them for the renunciation of 
that commerce. We might also regain, 
and engross, the very valuable commerce 
of Hayti, which, in complaisance to Ja- 
maica, we have foolishly renounced. 
Above all, we should be enabled to culti- 
vate in the East the richest field that ever 
was opened to a manufacturing and com- 
mercial people ; to reap the best fruits of 
our vast Indian empire ; and greatly to 
strengthen its foundations. The looms of 
England w ould be in full requisition to 
clothe the natives of Hindostan, and their 
willing agricultural industry would give 
us full freights for our shipping, as well 
Asiatic Jour n. — No. 99. 


as copious supplies for our consumption of 
sugar, in return. We might soon so far 
reduce the commodity in price, as not only 
to extend it-> consumption here, to the 
great increase of our revenue, but to un- 
dersell every foreign rival that raises it by 
slave labour, in all the markets of the 
continent. We might thus ultimately put 
an end to slavery in the new world, through 
the competition of free labour, aided by 
British enterprize, in the old. Europe 
and Asia, combining their commercial 
faculties under the British flag, might de- 
liver Africa from the slave trade, and 
America from its pestilent fruits. The 
foulest reproach of commerce might be 
wiped away by the beneficent hand of 
commerce herself, and the mistress of the 
seas might obtain a new title, to be hailed 
as the benefactress of mankind in every 
region of the globe. 

Certainly we do not go to the same 
length in our expectations, as the elo- 
quent author of this passage. Our 
wishes however, are not inferior to 
his; and we do think, that the pre- 
sent situation of the Western World, 
the extensive revolutions of which it 
has latterly been the scene, the im- 
proving character of its inhabitants, 
their progress in knowledge, in strength, 
and in commercial importance, and 
more especially the continued depra- 
vity, hard-heartedness, and obstinate 
adherence to antiquated and exploded 
notions of self-importance, and white 
privileges, which distinguish that small 
and degraded class, the planters of our 
colonies, will ere long lead to a crisis 
in all our West-Indian'islands, similar to 
the revolution in St. Domingo, though, 
for the sake of tlieir British connexions, 
we trust it will be widely different in 
its circumstances. 

In such a case, unquestionably, our 
East-India possessions will assume a 
still more important character in their 
political and commercial relations with 
the Mother-country, than they even 
now enjoy. And if any apology is 
thought necessary for the present ar- 
ticle, this view of the subject will 
afford it to us. 

What is not very common in a work 
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of this didactic character, its title- 
page affords a correct description of its 
object. It is strictly a delineation of 
West-Indian Slavery. The preface in- 
forms us that it was commenced many 
years ago; that it was suspended for a 
time, and was resumed at the instance 
of the London Society for the Mitiga- 
tion and gradual Abolition of Slavery. 
The great interest lately excited on the 
subject, has sent it into the world in 
an imperfect state ; only the first vo- 
lume being at present published. 

It is somewhat unusual to attach 
much importance to a preface; but 
there is very much in that which is 
prefixed to this work which deserves 
serious attention. Before we proceed 
therefore, to any consideration of the 
work itself, we shall draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to some of Mr. 
Stephen’s preliminary observations ; 
and by way of introduction, we beg to 
quote the following extract from a de- 
bate before the House of Assembly at 
Jamaica of the 15th of last December. 

Dec. IS. Mr. Wright adverted to the use 
made of the public press by the enemies of 
the colonies, who, previous to the discus- 
sion of any momentous question, never 
failed to prejudice the public by false pub- 
lications in the newspapers of the Mother - 
country, and in pamphlets, which are 
widely circulated ; the House had, by its 
proceedings, thrown down the gauntlet, 
and now that the battle must be fought for 
the preservation of our right of legisla. 
tion ; it was but fair to use those means 
employed by our enemies, and, as they 
would commence their attack through 
the press, he considered we should meet 
them on the same grounds. To do this, 
it was necessary to vest in Great Britain a 
sum of money to procure the insertion of 
articles refuting the calumnies of our 
enemies. This grant was not unprece- 
dented, as would be seen on reference to 
the Journals. He then moved that the 
Receiver- General be directed to remit the 
sum of 1,0001. to the Agent, and that the 
Commissioners of Correspondence be di- 
rected to correspond with the Agent on 
the subject. The resolution was agreed to 
nem. con. 

Mr. Mitchell, in giving his vote, said 
he hoped the printers would hare discretion 
enough not to notice the grant, as it would 
be an engine in the hands of our enemies. 
He recollected, when his friend Sir Simon 
Taylor, in consideration of Cobbett’s ad- 


vocating the cause of the colonies, sent 
him home a present of old rum (a laugh). 
Mr. Cobbett received the present, but re- 
quested that no similar thing might again 
be done, as his enemies might say he was 
bribed — for these reasons, he hoped the 
printers would not notice the votes. 

We have long known the fact, and 
so we believe, have most people, that 
the public journals were regularly and 
liberally paid for their exertions on 
behalf of the West-Indian party. It is 
one illustration of the system of ty- 
ranny exercised by the press over the 
intellects of the inhabitants of this 
country, that a fact so notorious has 
never yet been exposed and repro- 
bated as it deserves ; but that mischie- 
vous esprit de corps, which affects to 
uphold the press as immaculate and 
uncorruptible, will not permit even the 
exacerbated feelings of party opposi- 
tion, or even personal hostility, to tear 
away the veil that conceals the hypo- 
crisy of an opponent, lest it should 
be suspected, or rather discovered, 
that the whole body of periodical 
writers is governed by the same con- 
temptible inducements. Yet the re- 
flecting reader did not require that 
evidence of the fact which we have 
above extracted from the Colonial Re- 
gister, to satisfy him of the system of 
bribery by which the periodical press 
has been won over to the adoption of 
the views of the Colonial party. Will 
it be believed, that any newspaper will 
daily or weekly lend its libels to their 
aid, when it is self-evident that the 
damages which the libelled parties 
might recover, would sweep away the 
earnings of years, unless they were 
not only indemnified, but liberally paid 
for their insertion? Is it not self- 
evident, that the temptation must be 
great which can induce them, for that 
party, to publish articles that run 
counter to all their avowed political 
principles? True, we do not respect 
the consistency of the Times, nor do 
we approve of the character or con- 
duct of the John Bull: but still we 
will not believe that the former paper 
would gratuitously desert its avowed 
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principles of liberty, and liberality al- 
most radical, to advocate the feelings 
and interests of the most obstinate 
abettors of slavery in its worst shape ; 
or that the latter paper would, with 
equal consistency, without pecuni- 
ary temptation, set itself in open 
hostility to the colonial measures of 
that government, whose policy and 
principles it has steadily advocated 
from its commencement. The grant 
of the House of Assembly at Jamaica 
must surely remove the doubts of all, 
who may hitherto have been sceptical 
on the subject. 

In writing these remarks, we have 
not lost sight of Mr. Stephen’s pre- 
face ; the early part of which is de- 
signed to prove the utility of public 
discussion, as an operative means in 
obtaining parliamentary interference, 
and in working colonial reformation, 
through the intervention of the co- 
lonial assemblies. We are anxious to 
shew how much importance the anti- 
abolitionists, themselves, attach to 
public discussion, by the pains they 
take to monopolize the periodical 
press, the principal vehicle of that 
discussion. 

Mr. Stephen proceeds to point out 
the necessity of direct parliamentary 
interference, instead of adopting the 
indecisive and pusillanimous course of 
leaving it to the colonial assemblies 
to suggest and enforce the means of 
reformation; and, with equal force 
and truth, shews how fruitless every 
attempt has been to produce any real 
amelioration in the condition of the 
slaves, except by the legislative enact- 
ments of the Mother-country. In his 
remarks on this subject we cannot 
afford room to follow him ; but we will, 
nevertheless, extract one or two most 
important observations, tending to 
shew the utter inability of the colonial 
assemblies to reform the existing system. 

The assemblies, in the smaller islands at 
least, are generally composed of men de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the sys- 
tem proposed to he reformed ; and to 
whose hopes in life the immediate correc- 
tion of it would be fatal. They are, be- 


sides, too intimately connected with, and 
dependent on, the small free communities 
they represent, to oppose themselves in 
earnest to their general voice ; or to ven- 
ture on measures so offensive to their white 
brethren, as all effectual laws would be, 
the objects of which avowedly were to raise 
the negroes in the social scale, and by 
preparing a future abolition of slavery 
itself, to reduce the proud and gainful 
ascendancy of the privileged class. Me- 
liorating acts, incapable of being enforced, 
and known to be framed for the sole pur- 
pose of averting parliamentary interference, 
are easily borne with ; but the man who, 
in one of those petty assemblies, should 
attempt to realize the benevolent ideas and 
plans of the British Government, would 
be a hardy philanthropist indeed. If he 
did not escape, like the late Barbadoes 
missionary, by flight, lie would probably 
have to feed the flames of his own man- 
sion kindled by a popular torch. 

What I mean is, that the members of 
these insular assemblies, being on an 
average, I think, about twenty in number, 
and in some islands consult lably less, are 
for the most part either planters deeply en- 
cumbered with debt, or managers and other 
dependents of such planters. Now if 
slavery cannot be lightened, and pio- 
gressively abolished, without present sa- 
crifices, such as they or their needy em- 
ployers cannot afford to make; if, for in- 
stance, labour must be lessened, and sus- 
tenance increased (without which the fatal 
decrease of plantation slaves by mortality 
cannot be pi evented), at the price of re- 
ducing the sugar crops, and augmenting 
the current expenses on estates that barely 
now enable their owner to keep down the 
interest of the incumbrances ; upon what 
principle can it be expected that he or his 
manager should propose or vote for laws, 
by which sucii painful sacrifices would be 
imposed? Not upon a feeling of huma- 
nity, certainly ; for that would have led to 
their voluntary adoption : — not on a pro- 
vident regard to the future interests of the 
estate ; for it must soon cease to be his. 

W ell, indeed, may he add, 

If it is fit that such a state as is deli- 
neated in the following work should re- 
main unmitigated, till the hapless subjects 
of it perish in their chains, let the House 
of Commons at once rescind its resolu- 
tions, and leave the poor victims to their 
fate. But if any thing, however small, 
is to be done for their relief, I trust that 
Parliament will eea^e impotently and mis- 
chievously to recommend, and begin at 
length to ordain . 

If, indeed, it is not unbecoming in 
us to oppose our judgment to that of 
this eminent writer, we could have 

t> 
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wished that he had treated with the 
disdain they justly merit the infamous 
aspersions and scandalous libels in 
which the rancorous opponents of abo- 
lition measures have indulged against 
him and his family. Can it be neces- 
sary for him, after a long and honoura- 
ble life, spent in the service and under 
the eye of the public, to vindicate his 
claims to public admiration and private 
esteem? Can it be necessary for him to 
enter the lists with adversaries, who 
wear not the insignia, and dare not use 
the weapons of honourable warfare ? 
Can he suppose that the respect he has 
obtained, as an advocate, a statesman, 
and a philanthropist, can be affected 
by the opprobrious calumnies of ephe- 
meral and obscure publications ? We 
do indeed condemn not only him, 
but the other illustrious characters, 
who are equal sufferers with him in 
this respect, for not administering the 
proper punishment Hpon their tra- 
ducers, by extracting from their poc- 
kets the gains of their nefarious traf- 
fic, on the same principle that the 
fine of a convicted gambler is mea- 
sured by the profits of his offence. 
But we are proud to think, that the 
public feeling is not yet so vitiated in 
this moral country, as to render it ne- 
cessary for Mr. Stephen, or Mr.Wilber- 
force, personally to defend themselves 
against the imputations of the colo- 
nists, or their corrupted advocates. 

We have, however, too long de- 
ferred our examination of the book 
itself. 

It might appear superfluous to many 
to delineate West-Indian slavery at 
this time of day. We will, ourselves, 
acknowledge that we took up the book 
under the influence of this feeling, and 
we avow, not without some sense of 
shame, our surprise at the conviction 
we soon felt of our extreme ignorance 
on the subject. To illustrate our 
meaning, let any of our readers ask 
himself, before he proceeds farther, 
what is West-Indian slavery ? In what 
it differs from other states described 
by a similar name ? We doubt if he 


can give, even to himself, a satisfactory 
answer to the question. In this most 
happy country, such an inquiry is 
strictly speculative ; we know not how 
to define with accuracy that of which, 
by experience, we hpve no knowledge. 

“ Slavery ,” argues one man, “ is in- 
“ consistent with natural justice, with 
“ humanity, with Christian principles; — 
“ it is productive of infinite evils, moral 
“ and political; — it is unworthy of being 
“ upheld and tolerated by a liberal and 
“ generous people.'* — “ Slavery ,” replies 
“ another, “ is an ancient and very ge- 
“ neral state of man ; and many enlight- 
“ ened moralists have allowed that it may 
« have, in the rights of war, or in actual 
« compact, a legitimate origin ;.-consi- 
“ dered in its consequences, it may be pro- 
“ ductive of humane effects ; — it is not 
“ prohibited by the sacred pages ; — it pre- 

vailed even among the chosen people of 
“ God. — Its tendency, in general, may 
“ indeed be bad ; the state itself is a sub- 
“ ject of regret, but it is a necessary evil ; 
“ and such as, w ithout the introduction of 
<£ greater evils, cannot be abolished.” 

Strange as this may sound, it is, 
nevertheless, strictly true. After all 
the eloquence that has been expended 
in its condemnation, after all the rea- 
soning that has been exerted for its 
suppression, we verily believe that 
there is not one man in a thousand, 
who has spoken or written on the 
subject, that accurately understands 
the meaning of the term slavery ; and 
for this obvious reason, that the colo- 
nists have studiously concealed its 
real character ; while the abolitionists, 
that is to say, every Englishman not 
personally connected with the colo- 
nies, have never had the opportunity 
of satisfying themselves by ocular 
experience what that character is. 
One man, therefore, attaches to the 
phrase little more import than that of 
a peasant or a menial servant; ano- 
ther pictures to himself the condition 
of the ancient serf; a third recalls to 
mind the description of the Spartan 
helot ; while a fourth, perhaps, more 
nearly approaches the truth, in quoting 
the somewhat analogous sufferings of 
theChristian slaves at Algiersor Tunis. 
Those alone, who can rightly esti- 
mate the word, West-Indian planter*, 
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overseers, and managers, purposely 
assist in corroborating these false im- 
pressions. 

Let Mr. Stephen give his explana- 
tion of the state : 

Excessive toil, hunger, pain, imprison- 
ment, exile, and every possible species of 
human sufferance, with the exceptions of 
violent death and mutilation, are inflictions 
within the legal range of the master’s au- 
thority. He can oppress by deputy, as 
well as in person ; he can transfer his au- 
thority when, how, and to whom he pleases. 
Without his leave, no property whatever 
can be acquired or held ; without his will, 
no domestic comforts or social connections 
can be for a moment enjoyed. He is im- 
potent only to secure to his faithful slave 
those slender advantages with whicii the 
loss of liberty has elsewhere been, in some 
small degree, compensated. The poor 
negro finds in slavery nothing secure, no- 
thing permanent, but the weight of the 
chain that galls him. Though bereft of 
property, he is still the sport of fortune ; 
though a tiller of the soil, he has no share 
in its produce, or any sure means of sup- 
port. Though confined to the domain, 
he has no abiding domicile. Home, wife, 
subsistence, children, friends, country, are 
all to him most precarious possessions ; all 
depend, not only on the will, but often 
also on the life, the prudence, the fore- 
sight, or the fortune of his owner. He 
has no legal means of deliverance from the 
merciless exercise of that extreme au- 
thority to which he is thus subjected. 
Though this harshest of human relations 
is so brittle in respect of the superior party, 
it cannot, without his consent, be severed 
at the instance, or for the necessary pro- 
tection of the inferior. The poor negro 
can rarely be released, but by death, from 
the yoke of the most inhuman oppressor. 
To finish the injustice of this sad destiny, 
it descends upou his offspring. They are 
slaves to the latest posterity ; except that 
his female descendants may, at the price 
of pollution, and by submitting to the 
lusts of their oppressors for three ge- 
nerations, restore freedom to a portion of 
the fourth. 

This is slavery, indeed. Of the 
planters and the resident colonial in- 
terest we despair : but let the British 
merchant, let the English mortgagee, 
let the London or Bristol consignee of 
West-Indian produce peruse this pas- 
sage, and alas ! Mr. Stephen has 
proved it true, and analyze his feel- 
ings. This is no exaggerated state- 
ment, no zealous enthusiastic repre- 
sentation ; not a word is here asserted 


that is not borne out by evidence — aye, 
and evidence of the most conclusive 
and satisfactory description ; for the 
author, with scrupulous conscientious- 
ness, has uniformly, almost invaria- 
bly, extracted his proofs from the 
mouths of the colonists themselves, 
and drawn his description from facts 
stated by the very parties against 
whom he argues. 

After a preliminary chapter upon the 
importance of the subject and the plan 
of the work, which Mr. Stephen divides 
into the delineation of colonial sla- 
very as a legal institution, and then 
with reference to its practical nature 
and effects, he proceeds to consider 
the origin and authority of the colo- 
nial slave laws in general, and points 
out theignorance of Parliament on this 
head. It is really curious, and pecu- 
liarly revolting to our British feelings, 
that near a million of fellow-creatures 
should be existing in that wretched 
state which has been described, un- 
sanctioned and undefined by any law, 
either British or Colonial. It will 
scarcely be credited that, of all the in- 
numerable Colonial and Parliamentary 
enactments for the regulation of sla- 
very, there is not to be found a single 
statute declaratory of its existence. 
West-Indian slaves are slaves by cus- 
tom only. 

They found a condition of man, called 
slavery, already established by custom in 
their own and neighbouring islands ; and 
being all slave-masters in right of that 
custom, before they became legislators, 
did not trouble themselves with inquiries 
into the legitimacy or extent of the private 
authority, which they already in fact 
possessed. 

What is the legal force of custom in 
these recently settled countries ? Its du- 
ration, even in our oldest colonies, is far 
short of what is necessary to found a pre- 
scriptive right. The case may appear still 
stranger when it is known, that the same 
assemblies which have left their slave sys- 
tem to rest upon the loose basis of brief 
usage and popular opinion, have not 
scrupled to pass declaratory laws, affirming, 
correspondently to the sense of West- 
minster Hall, that the law of England is 
in force there, except where altered by 
their own acts, or by acts of parliament, 
expressly binding them; and /hat all cos- 
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toms to the contrary are void ; and this with- 
out any exception as to slavery. 

Thus then it appears that, in de- 
fence of its legal character, the custom 
of slavery can alone be quoted ; and 
that even so loose, so vague, and so 
unintelligible is the prescriptive right, 
that it is virtually extinguished by the 
declaratory laws of the Colonial assem- 
blies themselves. We confess our 
utter inability to understand why any 
slave throughout the British West- 
Indian Islands might not walk off his 
alleged owner’s estate, in defiance of 
resistance, any hour he pleased, with 
as much propriety as an English parent 
might reclaim from a gipsey his stolen 
child. It is ludicrous, if it were possi- 
ble to indulge a feeling of levity upon 
such a subject, to observe the awkward 
dilemmas in which the Colonial assem- 
blies were placed, by the inquiries of 
Parliament into the nature of their 
slave laws. In the Privy Council re- 
port on the slave trade, Part third, 
title Grenada and St. Christopher, the 
agent for those islands says, “ I think 
that the power which a master has 
over his slave, is that which a lord 
had formerly over his villein in this 
country.” In the same report, under 
the title of Antigua, the Council and 
Assembly state, “ that the power 
which masters have over their slaves 
somewhat resembles the power which 
lords exercised over their vassals 
when the tenure of pure villeinage 
prevailed.” With a masterly hand 
indeed does Mr. Stephen point out the 
absurdity of the analogy, and the essen- 
tial difference between the two classes. 

The English lord could not delegate to 
any one his power of arbitrary correction ; 
the West-India planter may, and univer- 
sally does delegate it, to managers, over- 
seers, and every subordinate agent, as well 
as to lessees, and all other persons claiming 
title under him. The charge of a negro’s 
person, or the superintendance of his la- 
bours, always implies the right of whip- 
ping him at discretion. 

Murder and mayhem were punishable 
by the English law as severely when the 
villein of the offender, as when a free man 
was the sufferer ; but in some of our co- 
lonies, at the time when these answers 


were given, the offence of murder itself, 
if perpetrated on a slave, subjected the 
murderer only to a small pecuniary fine ; 
and as to mayhem, or mutilation, the late 
meliorating laws even have, for the most 
part, treated such enormities, however 
deliberate and wanton, as mere misde- 
meanors ; though they are, in the same 
islands, felonies, if the sufferer be a free 
subject ; and have h'mited within narrow 
bounds the fines or terms of imprisonment 
which the courts may in such cases inflict. 

What is far more important, when the 
villein had civil rights, whether against 
strangers of a free condition, or the lord 
himself, he also had legal remedies. He 
might maintain all manner of actions, as 
fully as a free person, against every man 
but his lord, even against a man who beat 
him by the lord’s order; and in some 
cases against the lord himself. He was 
also a competent prosecutor in criminal 
cases, and might in some cases appeal to 
his lord. 

But we quote these answers of the 
Colonial Assemblies for the purpose 
of shewing their total inability to give 
any legal authority for the existence 
of Colonial slavery, and their un- 
willingness to furnish any correct de- 
scription of its character. 

It is with much regret that we can- 
not afford room for considerable ex- 
tracts from the second chapter, treat- 
ing of the persons who are subject to 
Colonial slavery ; but on one point, 
that has been much misrepresented, 
we cannot resist a quotation. 

As the African race only can be en- 
slaved, the abject and vicious character 
known to be commonly produced by the 
state itself, is naturally associated and con- 
founded, in the imaginations of the su- 
perior class, with the disgusting exterior 
of that enslaved people, as if it were ge- 
nerated rather by their blood, than by their 
degraded and brutalized condition ; though, 
if we may rely on the best authorities, there 
is not on earth an uncivilized people charge- 
able with fewer vices, or possessed of a 
larger share of amiable qualities, than ne- 
groes in their native land. 

We now proceed to the author’s 
explanation of the legal relation between 
master and slave. 

He explains this by laying down 
twelve general rules, or axioms, all of 
which are, in fact, embraced in the 
emphatic summary that we have before 
quoted of the characteristics and effects 
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of negro slavery. We cannot afford 
space for more than to shew, by a 
few instances, how substantially Mr. 
Stephen has proved the truth of the 
description he has given of the state. 
For instance, he supports the propo- 
sition that the master is the sole 
arbiter of the labour and the subsis- 
tence of the slave. In evidence of this 
he quotes the answers of the Councils 
of Barbadoes, Antigua, Nevis, and 
Bahamas to the queries proposed by 
the Committee of Privy Council. They 
are as follow : 

Barbadoes. — The quere is, “Are any 
days or hours set apart in which the 
slaves labour for themselves ?” 

Ans. “ There is no law regulating 
this matter.” “ The allowance of 
corn to a negro must depend on the 
circumstances of his master. If the 
planter fails in his own crop of corn, 
he must purchase ; should the price be 
greater than he is able to pay, his ne- 
groes must suffer.” 

Antigua. — “ No laws have ever been 
passed in this island for enforcing due 
care of the slaves.” 

Nevis. — “ There is no law that gives 
the slave any allowances of time but 
Sunday. There is no law which obliges 
the master to grant provision grounds.” 

Bahamas. — “ They are fed accord- 
ing to the generosity and good-nature 
of the master. There is no law but 
practice.” — P. 34, 35, 36. 

Again — The author is asserting the 
power of the master to imprison, 
wound or injure his slaves at discre- 
tion. Here again he quotes the official 
answer of the Assemblies at various 
islands to the inquiries made by the 
Privy Council. But, what is yet more 
satisfactory, he illustrates his position 
by extracts from the meliorating laws 
(meliorating, forsooth! ) of several 
islands, which declare more explicitly 
than any evidence the sense entertain- 
ed by Colonial legislature of the de- 
gree of criminality attached to cruelty 
towards a slave. Take, for instance, 
an act of the Assembly of Barbadoes, 
passed in 1805. 


“If any person shall hereafter wilfully, 
maliciously, wantonly, and without provo- 
cation, kill and murder any slave, whether 
such slave be the property of the person so 
killing and murdering, or of any other 
person, such person so killing and murder- 
ing, being duly convicted thereof by the 
evidence of one or more white person or 
persons, &c. shall suffer death,” &c. 

Take again a meliorating act of 
Dominica : 

In Dominica, by its first meliorating 
Act, to maim, deface, mutilate, or cruelly 
torture a slave, was made a crime that sub- 
jected the offender to a fine not exceeding 
1 00k current money, and no imprisonment 
at all ; but I find such offences are, by a 
subsequent Act of 1818, made punishable 
with imprisonment, not exceeding three 
mouths ; as the alternative to such fine, at 
the discretion of the court. 

We will offer one more similar act 
in support of the author’s position, 
but which he has not quoted. It is an 
act of the Assembly of Antigua. 

38 Geo. III. sec. xxxvii. — Laws of An- 
tigua, vol. i. p. 36. 

And be it further enacted, by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that every owner or director 
of any female slave within the Leeward 
Islands, who shall be five months gone 
with child,* shall keep and detain such 
female slave upon the estate to which she 
belongs at all times when the other slaves 
are at work, but not employ her otherwise 
than in taking care of the children on the 
estate, or other light work, &c. ; nor shall 
any such female slave be punished in any 
other manner than by confinement. And 
if any owner or director, as aforesaid, 
shall offend against this clause in any re- 
spect, he shall forfeit for the same the 
sum of five pounds. 

Among the most cruel of those 
characteristics of negro slavery which 
Mr. Stephen has given, is the liability 
of the slave to be removed at pleasure 
from his wife, his family, his con- 
nexions and his home. This is well 
illustrated in the following passages : 

The slave in our colonies, at every mo- 
ment of his life, however long, after any 
period of services, however faithful, is 
liable to be torn at once, and forever, from 
his home, from his friends, his family, his 
wife, his children ; from all, in a word, 
that is dear to him upon earth ; and to be 
sent to serve a new master, in a distant 


* A carious spicimen by the way of West- 
Indian literature, — “every owner, &c. who shall 
be five month3 gone with child ’ ! ”* 
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island or territory, daring the rest of his 
miserable days. Such, indeed, is the per- 
sonal restraint incident to this slavery, 
that distance of removal is not necessary 
to give to. .separation its full bitterness. 
The wife and husband, the parent and 
child, if sold to different masters, in dif- 
ferent counties of Jamaica, or even at the 
opposite extremities of smaller islands, are 
effectually divided for life. 

Transfers of property, from which 
such cruel consequences may, and often 
do, result, may be effected in all the va- 
rious ways in which lands, or even house- 
hold goods, may change their owners in 
this country'. The slave passes to a new 
master by will, by marriage settlement, by 
gift, sale, demise, — in short, by every 
species of conveyance. 

Nor is it always possible for the new 
lord of his temporal destiny to save the 
poor negro, in these cases, from such a 
sad shipwreek of his happiness. The suc- 
cessors to the property of the deceased 
may be infants, or otherwise incapable of 
altering the disposition of the law ; or, it 
may be necessary that the slaves should be 
sold to pay the debts of their deceased 
owner; or, a settlement may have indis- 
solubly bound them to some other and 
distant estate, though the late master, 
having a life-interest perhaps in both, had 
continued them till his death upon that 
domain to which they were originally 
attached. 

We must be satisfied with this hasty 
description of the manner in which the 
author treats the subject, and with a 
still more hurried sketch of the re- 
mainder of his book. We fear indeed, 
that we have already exceeded those 
limits which on such subjects we pre- 
scribe to ourselves. 

Mr. Stephen proceeds to the con- 
sideration of incidents of Colonial 
slavery as it respects the civil charac- 
ter of the slave. We need hardly re- 
mind our readers, ignorant as we be- 
lieve most of them are on this interest- 
ing subject, that the slave is utterly 
destitute of all civil rights ; in fact, he 
is not regarded as a sentient being, or 
in any other light than one of his mas- 
ter’s cattle. In the words of the au- 
thor, “ he has no civil character or 
personality and although an injury 
done to him by any other than his 
master may be redressed or punished, 
it is only on the same principle of pro- 
perty as in this country malicious in- 


juries to cattle are in some cases capi- 
tal felonies. The slave can neither be 
plaintiff or defendant, prosecutor or 
informer, or even witness against any 
persons of free condition. The extent 
of this evil may be conceived, though 
not described, when it is remembered 
that his oppressors universally belong 
to that class; and this reflection will 
at once prove how utterly hopeless 
redress is to the slave : for how is a 
slave to prove the author of his in- 
juries ? Nor is the protection afforded 
by prosecutions at the suit of the 
crown of a more efficient character; 
for in point of fact there are no Colonial 
laws in existence by which protection 
to the slave against a free man is af- 
forded, unless where the offender is his 
master ; and in that case, says the 
author. 

They relate in general only to one spe- 
cies of injury, that of violence to the 
person ; ami so far are the new acts from 
making all injuries, even of this kind, in- 
dictable, that they plainly imply the con- 
trary; since the greater part of them pro- 
hibit it only by special and aggravatory 
descriptions, such as “ wanton and cruel” 
beating, wounding, &c. ; and they subject 
the offender, in cases so described, to such 
punishment only as might by our law, and 
by their own, have been adjudged for the 
slightest assault on a free person. 

And as respects the common or statute 
law of England, he well observes that 

The law of England, knowing no such 
state of man as that to which negroes in 
the West Indies are confessedly reduced, 
can have settled nothing criminally or ci- 
villy, that directly applies to such a state ; 
nor can any rules be derived from our law, 
through the analogy that their condition 
bears to any other which that law has re- 
cognized : because the state of villeinage, 
which is the nearest approach to it in one 
point, differs from it widely and radically 
in every other. 

After specifying many wrongs that 
may be inflicted by a free man upon a 
slave, for which he can have no redress, 
and pointing out the oppressive and 
cruel effects of rejecting the evidence 
of the latter, Mr. Stephen pointedly 
illustrates the hardship of depriving 
this unhappy being of the only remedy 
which would appear remaining. A 
slave, and a slave alone, of all the 
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living occupants of this wide world, is 
bereft of the natural right of self-de- 
fence from violence. 

To offer violence, to strike, attempt to 
strike, struggle with , resist , or oppose, any 
white person, is, by these acts, declared to 
be a crime in a slave, which shall subject 
him, if the white person be wounded or 
hurt, and in some islands without that 
condition, to death, dismemberment, or 
other severe penalties : and lest there 
should be a doubt, whether there be any 
implied exceptions in relation to lawless 
outrages, or in favour of self-defence, the 
allowable excuses are, in the more modem 
acts, carefully and exactly specified. They 
are only those of obedience to the master’s 
immediate command, and in the lawful 
defence of his ( the master’s) person or 
goods ; and negative words even are some- 
times fas in the Grenada Act) superadded, 
viz. “ no other cause or pretence.” See 
Jamaica Act of 1788, Sec. 33. Antigua 
Act of 1702, Sec. 6. St. Christopher’s 
Act of 171 1, Sec. 4. Act of the Virgin 
Islands of 1783, Sec. 24. Grenada Act 
of 17G(S, &c. 

Thus is the poor slave placed in this 
monstrous, unparalleled state of degra- 
dation. A dog may bite, an ass may 
kick his master, “a worm will turn 
when trampled on” — but a slave, a 
wretched negro may have his person 
assaulted, his wife outraged, his daugh- 
ter violated before his eyes, and if he 
turns, may expiate his offence at the 
gallows. 

Merchants of England, again we say, 
consider this ! and palliate the state of 
slavery ! 

We dare not trust ourselves to trace 
its further evils. It would indeed be 
matter of surprise if this wretched 
being, called a slave, used merely as 
the tool of wealth, appropriated to his 
owner’s pleasures, debarred of rights, 
of property, of protection ; exposed to 
insult, hunger, and outrage ; excluded 
from the pale of civilization, and from 
the privileges, not only of humanity, 
but even of the animal creation ; cut 
off from hope and the possibility of 
change ; it would indeed be matter of 
astonishment, if such a being could be 
the subject of religious anxiety ; or if 
to him the advantages of education or 
moral improvement were extended ; 
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can it be expected that those who 
deem them unworthy of temporal en- 
joyments, will be anxious to secure to 
them spiritual blessings? Can it be 
supposed that when wealth and pro- 
perty, power and privilege, civil offi- 
ces and trusts, distinctions and ho- 
nours, are sedulously placed beyond his 
reach, the honours and privileges of 
Christianity will be extended to him ? 
If their value is indeed appreciated by 
his owner, for consistency’s sake he 
must believe his slave undeserving of 
every thing else, unworthy also of 
them ; and if the owner values them 
not, why should he be at the useless 
trouble of bestowing them on his slave? 

However, we will admit that here 
too we have meliorating acts. 

There was indeed an act of Jamaica of 
1696, which enjoined masters to instruct 
their slaves, and to have them baptized 
when fit for it ; but without even the pre- 
tence of any punishment or remedy for his 
neglect of this idle injunction ; and after 
near a century of acknowledged useless- 
ness, the same clause was gravely re- 
enacted in the meliorating act of 1788. 
Dominica, eleven years after, amused us 
with a like enactment; and the late Cu- 
rate’s Act of Jamaica directs, that the 
slaves shall be instructed in the doctrines 
of Christianity, provided always, that the 
master’s consent shall be first had and ob- 
tained. 

But how far such instruction has 
been afforded, judge from the following 
evidence. 

“ Q. What has been, and is now, the 
“ situation of the slaves in Jamaica as to 
“ religious instruction ? 

“ A. There are a very few properties on 
“ which there are Moravian parsons ; but 
“ in general there is no attention paid to 
“ any religious instruction.” (John Wed- 
derbum, Esq. Evidence of 1790, Ho. 
Com. p, 381.) 

“ Q. Are negro slaves, or their children 
“ in general, baptized, and what religious 
“ institutions are there for their benefit, 
“ in each of the islands of the West- 
'• Indies ? 

” A. It is not uncommon lor negro 
“ slaves to be baptized by the Romish 
“ priests: but this depends entirely on 
“ their own inclinations, as there are no 
“ religious institutions established by law for 
“ the benefit if slaves in the island.” (Gov. 
Seton, P. C. Rep. on Slave Trade, p. S. 
St. Vincent, A. N . 18 and 19.) 

Vol. XVII. 2 N 
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“ Q. What religious institutions are 
“ there for the benefit of negro slaves in 
“ each of the islands in the West-Indies ? 

• A. By Mr. Koberton. “ None es - 
“ tablisked in the Windward or Leeward 
“ Islands .” 

A. By Mr. Laing. “ None.” (Same 
Rep. and Pt. title Dominica, A. N. 19.) 

“ Q. Same as the preceding. 

A. By Mr. Fuller, Agent for Jamaica, 
Mr. Chisholme, and Mr. Long. “ We 
“ know of none such in Jamaica.” (Same 
Rep. and Pt. title Jamaica, A. N. 19.) 

“ In the old English islands , and even 
“ the ceded islands of St. Vincent and 
” Dominijue , the Negroes t in respect to 
“ religion , are very shamefully neglected .” 
(James Baillie, Esq. Evidence of 1790, 
Ho. Com. 201.) 

We really, however, must conclude, 
without venturing to touch upon the 
latter part of the volume relative to the 
state of slavery in respect of its com- 
mencement and dissolution, and, what 
we regret still more, without allusion 
to a valuable Appendix relative to the 
removal of slaves from one island to 
another. We cannot, however, an- 
swer it to ourselves to omit extracting 
the following anecdote, given on the 
authority of a missionary of the name 
ofGilgras. 

A master of slaves, who lived near us 
iu Kingston, Jamaica, exercised his bar- 
barities on a Sabbath morning, while we 
were worshipping God in the chapel ; and 
the cries of the female sufferers have fre- 
quently interrupted us in our devotions. 
But there was no redress for them, or for 
us. This man wanted money, and, one 
of the female slaves having two fine chil- 
dren, he sold one of them, and the child 
was tom from her maternal affection. In 
the agony of her feelings, she made a 
hideous howling, and for that crime was 
flogged. Soon after he sold the other 
child. This turned her heart within her, 
and impelled her into a kind of madness. 
She bowled night and day in the yard ; 
tore her hair ; ran up and down the streets 
and the parade, rending the heavens with 
her cries, and literally watering the earth 
with her tears. Her constant cry was, 
“ Da wicked massa Jew, he sell my 
“'Children. Will no Buckra massa pity 
“.negar? What me do ? Me no have one 
“ child !” As shestood before the window, 
she said, lifting up her hands towards 
Heaven, “ My massa, do, my massa mi- 
“ nister, pity me ! My heart do so,” 
(shaking herself violently,) “ my heart do 
“ so, because me have no child. Me go 
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“ to massa house, in massa yard, and in 
“ my hut, and me no see ’em.” And then 
her cry went up to God. 

Could the pangs of separation be 
more forcibly depicted? 

And for what purpose is this odious 
system supported, in defiance alike of 
law, humanity, and of religion? Merely 
for the sake of protecting, as it is call- 
ed, the property of a body who collec- 
tively have neither by their conduct 
nor their loyalty deserved such pro- 
tection. This is no calumnious asser- 
tion; the treasonable character of the 
late declarations, petitions, and so 
forth, of the Colonial Assemblies fully 
bear us out in making it ; nor is the 
empty argument, that colonial pro- 
perty has been purchased under a par- 
liamentary pledge for its security, a 
make-weight in the balance. No 
legislature can sanction an outrage 
upon morality and decency, nor has 
the legislature of Great Britain ever 
done so. Its casual and indirect re- 
cognition of slavery has been made in 
ignorance of its character ; and even 
were it otherwise, the legislature that 
can enact can repeal its enactments. 
Those who bought West-Indian planta- 
tions bought them at this risk, and 
consequently obtained them on terms 
proportionably cheap. What right 
have they now to complain if they are 
exposed to that danger, the anticipa- 
tion of which diminished the purchase- 
money ? As well might a man com- 
plain at losing an estate which he pur- 
chased at a fourth of its value, because 
he could obtain no marketable title. 

Parliament has at length discovered, 
what indeed it required no great pene- 
tration to discover, that sugars the 
produce of free labour are cheaper 
than those produced by the labour of 
slaves. An article is consumed in 
proportion as it is cheap, and the pro- 
duce of taxation is in proportion to 
the quantity consumed of the article 
taxed. It might have been supposed 
that tins arithmetical truism would 
much sooner have become apparent 
to a British Legislature. East-Indian 
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sugars, in defiance of the prohibitory 
duty of ten shillings per cwt., do come 
into the English market, and even at 
this time command a sale there, though 
they are imported from a country- 
three times as distant as the West- 
Indian colonies, and are subject to 
great waste because stowed away as 
ballast, and though the manufacturers 
do not possess the advantage of West- 
Indian machineiy in the manufacture 
of them. May it no ( t then most rea- 
sonably be inferred that, if the pro- 
tecting duty were removed, East-In- 
dian sugar would expel the West-In- 
dian colonial produce from the mar- 
ket, and that the consumption would 
be so much extended as to do more 
than realize the present revenue de- 
rived from the article ? So conscious 
indeed are the West-Indians of this 
inevitable result, that their outcry has 
been directed against some of the 
principal abolitionists and interested 
parties for this very reason. 

The average quantity of East-Indian 
sugar imported into the English mar- 
ket, notwithstanding all the disadvan- 
tages under which the importation is 
made, w as, during the five years ending 
January 5, 1821, to the sugars import- 
ed from the West-Indian colonies, in 
the proportion of one to sixty.* 

Surely then, on the ground of politi- 
cal economy, setting aside all the ad- 
vantage gained by humanity and reli- 
gion, it ought to become a most seri- 
ous question with our Parliament, 
whether, for the sake of protecting the 
interests of those who are neither en- 
titled to protection nor deserving it, 
such a national sacrifice should be 
made. We have not time at present 
to pursue these reflections further. 

West-lndia. East- India. 


* Jan. 5. 1817 Cwts. 3,220,595 

33,131 

— 1818 . . 4,151,239 

— 27,059 

— 1819 . . 2,672,226 

— 24.773 

— 1820 . » 3,283,059 

— 99,440 

— 1821 . . 3,661,73! 

— 83,232 

16,988,850 

267,637 

Average Cwts. 3,397,770 

53,527 


The book of Mr. Stephen at the pre- 
sent moment is indeed a most valuable 
gift to the. public. Though it only car- 
ries the plan of the author to the con- 
clusion of his delineation of slavery in 
its legal state, and though we are, there- 
fore, deprived of much of the valua- 
ble practical advice that we might have 
expected, had the author possessed 
more time for the completion of his 
work : still it is a point of vast im- 
portance to lay before the public at 
the present moment, and especially 
before the Legislature, an accurate and 
well attested exposition of the system 
of colonial slavery. Hitherto the 
public have not understood the sub- 
ject ; Parliament has legislated in ig- 
norance ; and even abolitionists, we 
fear, have argued, and planned, and 
petitioned, with a very partial know- 
ledge of their case. But this is be- 
ginning at the beginning ; and though 
it ought to have been done at least 
twenty years ago, and truly sorry are we 
that the author was then diverted from 
his intention, it is not yet too late to 
produce a powerful and lasting im- 
pression. With all the artifice, the 
manoeuvring, the shuffling and eva- 
sive tactics of the West-India party, 
we resolutely defy them any longer to 
conceal from the British public what 
slavery is. From their own mouths 
they- are condemned. Indeed, it is 
the grand merit of the work, that 
while it is at once temperate and firm, 
dear and judicious, and scarcely open 
to a single censure on the score of 
intemperate expression (if we except, 
perhaps, a single note, that we shall 
not more pointedly describe) ; it fs 
elaborate in its research, cautious in 
its allegations, and most scrupulously 
conscientious in its reception of evi- 
dence, and in its references to autho- 
rities. As contrasted with other works 
of this eminent writer, it is, perhaps, 
remarkable for its clearness of expres- 
sion ; and, considering the haste with 
which it has been prepared for the 
press, of which the numerous clerical 
errors give too frequent proof, it is 
2 N 2 
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exempt from occasional inaccuracies 
of language that have been sometimes 
noticed in his former writings. If Mr. 
Stephen has reason to complain of the 
neglect with which his abolition la- 
bours have been treated, by some far 
less distinguished than himself, though 
more ostentatious of their labours in 
this sacred cause, he will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 


he has been the first of all its advo- 
cates to open the eyes of the British 
nation to the real character of colonial 
slavery, and in this has done more 
solid good, and will reap more lasting 
satisfaction, than if he had associated 
every Quaker and Methodist in the 
country to summon meetings and 
string petitions with endless signatures 
for its suppression. 


iLttnarp anti 13ijtlo0op!)tcal intelligence. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR LAN8LES. 

Louis Mathieu Langles, the celebrated 
orientalist, died at Paris on the 23th Jan. 
He was born near Montdidier, in the 
year 1 764, of an ancient and reputable 
family. After finishing a liberal educa- 
tion at Paris, he obtained the consent of 
his father to study the oriental languages 
in order to qualify himself for a diplo- 
matic, or military post in India. He 
commenced with the Persian and Arabic 
languages, in which he had made con- 
siderable progress, when he was advised to 
study the Mantchou ; and such was his 
genius and his industry, that in a short 
time he surmounted all the difficulties 
which opposed him; and in 1787, he pub- 
lished a memoir on the writings of Mant- 
chous, entitled Alphabet Mantchou. It was 
the first work in this language printed with 
moveable types, which were engraved and 
cast by the celebrated Firmin Didot. 

Previously to publishing the Alphabet 
Mantchou, M. Langles translated the Po- 
litical and Military Institutes of Tamer- 
lane from the original Persian into French. 
The work had previously appeared in 
English, but he was never suspected of 
having had recourse to such aid ; and we 
have reason to believe that, at that time, it 
was easier for M. Langles to translate from 
the Persian than from the English. 

In the year 1788, he was enabled to 
give to the world the first volume of his 
Dictionnaire Alnntchou-Fran^ais. Three 
other volumes from his pen, in the same 
year, afford an astonishing proof of his 
industry and genius, viz. Contes, Fables et 
Sentences , translated from various Arabian 
and Persian authors; Ambassades rlci- 
proques d'un lloi des Indees , de la Perse, 
$c., el d'un Empereur de la Chine , trans- 
lated from the Persian of Ahdoul-Rizar, 
of Satnarund, with memoirs of those two 
sovereigns; and Precis Historique sur les 
Makrattes, translated from the original 
Persian. 

When the revolution broke out in France, 
M. Langles relinquished all idea of going 


out to India, although he did not on 
tliat account abandon his oriental studies. 
About the same time he published Fables 
et Contes Indiens, with an essay on the 
literature, religion, and manners of the 
Hindoos : the first pm t cf the Hitopades, 
or prototype of the Fables of Pilpay, ap- 
peared in this volume. In the same year 
the author published the second volume of 
bis Dictionnaire Mantchou-Franquis, 

Fortunately for M. Langles, he survived 
the storm of revolution, in which millions 
perished. In 1792 he was appointed to be 
the keeper of the Oriental MSS. in the 
National Library, and he was at the same 
time elected a member of the Committee 
of the Arts, which was so instrumental in 
saving the greater part of the objects of 
art, science, and literature, that had es- 
caped the first burst of revolutionary frenzy. 
He was appointed to the section of Biblio- 
graphy, and, in his official capacity, con- 
tributed powerfully to preserve the Na- 
tional Library from democratic fury, which 
was continually directed against this es- 
tablishment, in order to destroy the cover 
of every book, if not the book itself, that 
bore an emblem or vestige of royalty. 
Some of these M. Langles concealed from 
the knowledge of M. Belissent, who, from 
a strolling player, had become conservator- 
general of the National Library. An in- 
nocent devise was adopted, in order to 
preserve such books as lie. could not with- 
draw, by pasting labels over the lettered 
titles, with the names of such authors 
as he knew the modern Vandals would 
respect. 

In 1795 he published a new edition of 
the works of Pallas, with numerous notes ; 
a new edition of the Travels of Norden in 
Egypt and Nubia, with notes, and several 
original memoirs on the canal of Suez, 
the Pyramids, the Sphinx, Alexandria, &c. ; 
he at the same time published the Travels 
from India to Mecca of Abdoul Keryen, 
a Mussulman pilgrim, who accompanied 
Thomas Kooli Khan to India : this vo- 
lume formed the first part of a work he 
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afterwards finished, in five volumes, en- 
titled Collection Portative de Voyages, trans- 
lated from different oriental and European 
languages. lie soon afterwards published 
a new’ translation, from the Arabic, of the 
Travels of Sinbad the Sailor, with valua- 
ble notes on the original text. 

On the formation of the French Insti- 
tute, jM. Tangle* was chosen Member of 
the Committee of Literary Labours, when 
he communicated many valuable articles, 
among which were, — 1. Fragments of the 
Code of Ghengis Khan, preserved by 
Myrkoud. 2. A Collection of Letters, 
written in Arabic and Turkish, by dif- 
ferent Oriental Princes, between the years 
1304 and 1517. 3. Historical Descrip- 
tion of the Canal of Suez, taken from the 
grand work of Egypt, by Almacryzv. 
4. Notice on the Mantchou Iiitual, with 
ten plates, representing sixty-five instru- 
ments of Chamanic worship. 5. A Chro- 
nological Table of the Rising of the Nile, 
containing the most remarkable between 
the years 614 and 1517. All these articles 
are accompanied by the original texts in 
Arabic, Persian, Mantchou, &c., as well 
as his Dissertation on the Paper Moneys of 
the Orientals. He also attempted, in con- 
cert with Messrs. Camus and Rauclin, to 
revive the Journal ties Savans ; but the 
continuation only existed six months. 

In addition to these papers, M. Lan- 
gles furnished several articles for the il/a- 
gazin Encyclopvdique, and published* a 
translation of the catalogue of the Sanscrit 
MSS, in the then Imperial Library, and 
a beautiful little volume, which exhibits 
an exquisite specimen of oriental typogra- 
phy, entitled Researches oti the Otto of 
Roses. In this work, which was origi- 
nally intended as a note to the French 
translation of the first two volumes of the 
Asiatic Researches, M. Langles proves 
that this celebrated perfume was discovered 
by accident, no further back than 1612. 

M. Langles was alter wards employed to 
superintend a new edition of Chardin’s 
Travels in Persia, to which he added up- 
wards of two thousand notes, and prefixed 
a chronological history of Persia, from 
the earliest period to the year 1806. M. 
Langles has been a liberal contributor to 
most of the literary journals of merit in 
France for many years. He aloo furnish- 
ed the oriental articles for the Jhographie 
UnivcrseUe of Michaud. His last work 
was the Ancient and Modern Monuments 
of Hindoostan : it is a tieatise of immense 
labour and research, and was several years 
in publishing. It was not, however, to 
oriental languages alone that the acquire- 
ments of M. Langles were confined : he 
was a perfect master of the dead, and of 
most of the European languages, par- 
ticularly German, Italian, and English. 

At one of the sittings of the National 
Institute, M, Langles read a memoir pro- 


ductive of the most important results : this 
was no less than the expedition of Egypt. 
M. Langles demonstrated in such glowing 
colours the possibility of opening a passage 
to India through Egypt, and thereby 
striking a death-blow at British supremacy 
in the East, that General Buonaparte, who 
was present, immediately after the sittings, 
asked the academician for h ; s memoir, 
pressed him with questions on different 
points, and from that time turned his whole 
attention to the conquest of Egypt. He 
wished M. Langles to accompany the ex- 
pedition, and, on his declining it, Buo- 
naparte threatened him with imperative 
orders from the Directory : M. L. replied, 
<£ Citizen general, this threat would alone 
determine me to refuse. The Directory 
can deprive me of my place, but no 
power can compel me to accompany you 
to Egypt.” Buonaparte never forgave 
this, and, though he felt M. L. was too 
precious an acquisition to replace him, yet 
in the abundant showers of imperial fa- 
vour-, not a drop ever lighted on the head 
of Professor Langles. 

M. Langles was Knight of the Imperial 
Order of St. Waldimir, Member of the 
Royal Institute of France, Honorary 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, Keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts 
in the King’s Library, Principal of the 
Ro) al School of Oriental Living Lan- 
guages, Persian Professor of the same 
School, President of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of France, Member of the 
Royal Academies of Gottingen, Munich, 
fvC.j and Conespomlent of the Royal 
Institute of the kingdom of the Low 
Countries. 

THE RIVER EUTH RATES. 

On "Wednesday, February 4th, a very 
interesting communication was read before 
the Royal Society of Literature ; viz. Ob- 
servations on the River Euphrates, by Sir 
Wm. Ousely, This brief paper must have 
been the work of much studious labour as 
well as active inquiry. To trace the 
“ Mighty Euplnates” historically and 
geographically from its source in Arme- 
nia to its mouth in the Persian Gulf, was 
a task which few writers were competent 
to accomplish. We are soiry we can only 
gi\e a rough outline of Sir William’s ex * 
cellent memoir, derived, as it appears to 
have been, riom extensive reading, both 
of European and Asiatic modern and an - 
cient authorities, and personal observa- 
tion : connected with the last-mentioned 
qualification, the details were peculiarly 
attractive. In journeying from Persia to 
Constantinople, through Armenia, Sir W. 
O. stopped on the Euphrates at Satan’s 
Valley (so called from abounding in scor- 
pions and noxious creatures), a spot of 
verdure and beauty ! Here he swam 
across the river, and found it to be from 
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three to six feet in depth, broad, winding, 
and rapid, over a stony and rugged bed.* 
During his travel along its channel, espe- 
cially .during the last twenty, of seventy 
miles, he remarked that it flowed between 
steep ropky banks, finely clothed with wood, 
and displaying such willow trees as are 
described in that melancholy strain of the 
Hebrew captivity, where they paint their 
griefs in suspending their harps, and 
weeping while they thought on Jerusalem. 
In its course the river utters a loud and 
hollow noise ; the effect of which is in- 
creased by the silence prevailing around. 

Hie Euphrates was styled “ great ” by 
ancient authors, aud also emphatically, 
“ The River,** (Hebrew Book of Joshua, 
Greek Apocalypse of St. John, Lucan, 
&c.) ; and several of its appellations serve 
to mark it as consisting of several streams, 
and to have been cut into artificial canals. 
The etymology of tire word Euphrates is 
unknown— especially of the prefix Eu. 
Probably the root is the Hebrew Prat or 
Perath,f by some derived from farrah, to 
be, or to render fruitful. This, however, 
seems fanciful. 

Sir W. Ouseley took admirable means 
to elucidate his subject : he directed his 
inquiry towards the source of the river in 
Armenia, and endeavoured to ascertain 
what name it had borne and continued to 
bear in that region. The highest period 
at which he could arrive was the fifth cen- 
tury, when Moses of Chorene, in his his- 
tory of Armenia, calls it Ephrat, or Efrat ; 
very slightly differing from the Greek. 
At the present day, many Armenians and 
Turks upon its banks, pronounce it as 
written in Arabic, Fr&t, or Forat, some- 
times softened into Forad, and sometimes 
with the first letter changed into a mingled 
sound of M and V. To this corrupt and 
curious pronunciation may, perhaps, be 
ascribed the name of Mor&d, bestowed by 
some modern geographers on a second 
branch, though Ptolemy has not distin- 
guished one branch from the other by any 
particular name. 

Hie concluding portion of the essay 
excited much attention, and charmed both 
by its erudition aud condensed informa- 
tion on a subject of universal interest — the 
site of the terrestrial paradise, of which 

* Lower down towards Babylon and the Plain 
of Shinaar it deposits a deep alluvial soil, and its 
bottom is mud and shme. 

t The famous Persian poet, Firdausi, in his 
Slt&iir&meh, where he relates the history of 
Queen Humai, calls it *' 6.b i Por6.t this was 
nearly 800 vears ago. Bv-the-bye. this history 
strongly resembles that of Moses. Queen Humai, 
the mother of Darab, and grandmother of the 
Darius vanquished by Alexander, to avoid a pro- 
phecy, that her son would deprive her of the 
crown, caused the child to he put m a wooden 
box, or ark, with fine linen, gold, and jewels, 
and, while he slept, her servants (Firdausi re- 
late*) 44 took away the ark at midnight, not one 
of them opening Ins lips* to Ihe other, — they took 
it hastily from the presence of Humai, and cast it 
into the rive* Euphrates— ab i /Viral.** 


the four rivers were, the Pison, Gihon, 
Hiddekel, and Phrath, of Moses. There 
are a multitude of hypotheses on this 
point, of which we instance a few : 

1st. The Garden of Eden existed be- 
tween that place where the Euphrates and 
Tigris unite their streams, and the spot 
where now stands the city of Basrah. — 
[Huet, Bishop of Avranches; Dr. Wells; 
&c. &c.] 

2. In Armenia, among the fountains of 
the four rivers, Phasis, A rax is, Tigris, and 
Euphrates. — [Reland’s Dissert, de Parad. 
Tcrrest. &c.] 

3. Near a town called Edneissar (in 
lat 41, and between 72 and 73 long.), at 
the foot of the mountain on which has 
been erected the city of Mardiii.— [Father 
Angelo, who travelled in Asia between 
the years 1664 and 1678, and describes 
this situation, as being called in Turkish 
“ the thousand fountains whence, says 
be, issue the four rivers, Tigris, Euph- 
rates, Kouksou, or Bluewater, and Na- 
har-gilics, or Sword-river ; which two lat- 
ter, equivalent to the Gihon and Pison, 
fall respectively into the two former.] 

4. In the territory of Canaan, Pales- 
tine, or the Holy- Land. 

5. Near Damascus in Syria. 

6 . On the tract now covered by the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

7. In Egypt. 

8. In the Island of Ceylon, or Seran- 
dib. 

Besides these various conjectures, each 
of which has had its advocates, it has been 
maintained by others, that the terrestrial 
paradise was on the banks of the Ganges, 
under the Equator in Africa, in Europe, 
and even in America. And even beyond 
this, Huet tells us, u There have been 
some who would place Paradise in the 
third or fourth heaven ; in the heaven of 
the moon ; in the moon i l self ; in a moun- 
tain adjoining the lunar heaven ; in the 
middle region of the air,” Sec. &c. The 
Mohammedans confound it with their 
bowers of bliss ; and the Jewish Rabbis 
have held that it reached to the seventh 
heaven, where the four rivers were of milk, 
wine, balsam, and honey. Sir W. Ouse- 
Icy, with all his intelligence, does not 
presume to determine which is right. — 
Literary Gazette. 

BOMBAY LITERARY SOCIETY. 

A Meeting of the Literary Society of 
Bombay was held at their rooms on Wed- 
nesday last, which was attended by the 
following gentlemen -. 

President, the Hon. M. Elphinstone. 
Vice-President, the Ven. the Archdeacon. 

Mr. Wedderbury, Mr. Gordon, 

Mr. Henderson, Lt. Col. H. Blair, 

Mr. Parish, Mr. Kemball, 

Mr. Norris, Mr. McLeod, 

Capt. Bruce, Dr. Sproule, 
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Mr. B. Noton, Mr. Fawcett, eiety experiences on this occasion, is di- 

Mr. Malcolm, Lt. Col. Snuldham, minished by the hope that the interests of 

Mr. Elliot, Mr. Hadow, literature will be materially promoted by 

Lt. Waddington, Lt. Robinson, your now being relieved from the inter- 

Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. Prinsep, ruptions of official business. That, then, 

Mr. J. R. Stuart, Dr. Brydon, your constitution may be re -invigorated by 

Mr. Ritchie, Mr. G. Noton, your return to your native country, and 

Mr. Bruce, Mr. Arbuthnot, that you may enjoy undisturbed happiness 

Secretary, Major Kennedy. for many years in the bosom of your 

After the usual business of the Meeting family, and in the solace of literary pur- 
had been gone through, the Honourable suits, arc the sincere wishes of a society, 
the President adverted to the very im- by whom you will ever be remembered, 
portant benefits which the Society had de- with sentiments of the truest respect and 
rived from the well known qualifications esteem. 

and abilities of Mr. Erskine, one of the I have the honour to be, Sec. 

Vice-Presidents lately returned to Eng- Vans Kennedy. 

land, and from his unwearied attention to July SO th 1823. Sec. Bombay Lit. Soc. 
promote its prosperity ; and proposed that It was further unanimously resolved, on 
the following letter ot thanks should, in the motion of the Venerable the Archdea- 
consequence, be addressed to Mr. Erskine. con, seconded by Mr. J. R. Steuart, that 
The motion having been seconded by the Mr. Erskine shall be requested to sit for 
\ enerable the Archdeacon, in a short, but bis picture on his arrival in England, at 
impressive speech, it was unanimously the expense of the society, for the purpose 
resolved that the proposed letter shall be 0 f jt s being placed in the rooms of the 
transmitted by the Secretary to Mr. Ers- society.— [Bombay Gaz. Aug . 6. 

kine. ' 

To W. Erskine, Esq., Vice-President of sierra leone. 

the Bombay Literary Society. An Agricultural Society has been es- 

Sir: Your unexpected return to your tablished at Sierra Leone, and an exten- 
native country has prevented the Literal y s ; ve tract 0 f J andj j n the province of Has- 
Society of Bombay from expressing to ti is devoted to experiments, with cot- 
you, previous to your departure, the ton> ginger, pepper, and indigo, which 
high sense that it entertains of the impor- wild. The roads opened into the 

tant benefits which you have conferred on intcrior have conducted native traders to 
It. One of the original members by whom Freetown . andj instcad of cofilahs of 
it was instituted m 1804, you became the sl caravans of gold merchants now 
secretary; and it is to your unremitting , isit that pIace . 0 ne of the richest ever 
and judicious exertions in that situation, to known in tbe colon lately arrive d from 
which t e urination an piosperitv o t ie Melicouri, and the trade with the interior 
Society must be principally ascribed. The incrpases dail .. The number of stone 
kindness, also, with which you have assist- houses in Freetown h 107 and twe i ve 
cd in preparing its Transactions for the more are progress .-[BrUis/c and Colo- 
press, and in contributing to them papers nM Weekl R lster _ 
so distinguished by their learning, research, 
and elegance of stj le, have given to that 

work an interest and a value which it linnean society. 

would not otherwise have possessed : but A meeting of this society was held on 
not in these respects alone has your in- the 4th November. Among the pre- 
fluence proved beneficial to literature, seats then on the table, were specimens 
For your intimate acquaintance with clas- of eighty-five species of birds sent from 
sical, modern, and oriental literature, your India, by Maj. Gen. Hardwicke, F.R.S. 
sound judgment, and your correct and and F.L.S., comprising many rare and 
cultivated taste, have enabled you to afford several new species ; and with them was a 
to others that information which is so curious species of musk rat ; and also the 
often requisite in this country, and to point head of Antilope Quadricomis , the Chikara 
out to them the studies and pursuits to of Bengal, a notice of Gen. Hardwicke’s 
which their attention might be most ad- description of which was read before the 
vantageously directed. The readiness, at society on the 17th of June last, 
the same time, and indulgence with which At a meeting also held on the 3d 

such assistance has always been given, can December, the following communication 
only be equalled by the unassuming man- was read- — “Descriptions of nine new 
nor and the urbanity with which opinions, species of the Genus Caver, natives of the 
the most instructive, were invariably com- Himalaya Alps in Upper Nepaul by 
municated. Mr. David Don, librarian to the Linnean 

That the loss of a person distinguished Society, 
by such eminent qualifications and abili- These Cavices were sent to A. B. 

ties can ever be replaced is scarcely to be Lambert, Esq., V.P.L.S., by Dr. Wal- 
expected. But the regret which the So- licit ; they bear a greater resemblance to 
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the European than tb the American 
specif. " Jfr. Don. in ' r describing then?; 
h^s ta¥e^.for Bishup of 1 Gar- 5 ' 

1 islets Monograph of the British Species 
in Voll a I. of the Lirineaft Transactions. 

* i l " i t S' :* , { T ~ . • 

. ..GEOLOGICAL SOCIETT. 

, AtfMn^tiog of tliis society, held on the 
7$, November* a notice was read, con- 
taining* “,An , Analysis of the Alumi- 


natc of SuHelena/’ by Dr. Wilkinson, 
of Bad i ; communicated by Qolojjel \YiUts, 

M.G.S. * -,/* ; 

At a meeting also held on the -5th 
December, a paper was read* entitled 
“ Remarks on the Geology of , Siam and 
Cochin-China, and certain Islands in -the 
Indian Archipelago, and- Ports of the 
adjacent Continent,” by John. Crawford, 
Esq. M.G.S. •'* 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ttindooslnnee Interpreter ; Contain- 
ing the Rudiments of Hindoostanee Grain- 
mar, an extensive Vocabul&ry, &c. By 
W. C. Smyth, Esq. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A *T realise on the Circular Zodiac of 
Terilfyfa ’m Egypt. By Air. John Cole, 
PuteeHn tie Royal Navy. 

New No cal Music . — “The East- In- 
dian/’ a Ballad, by Thos. Moore, price 
2s . ; and “ Ah! would I were in Araby,” 
a Song, composed by Charles Smith, 
price 1$. 6d. 

In the Press. 

A Memoir of the Rev. C. Church , Chap- 
lain on the Hon. East-India Company’s 
BCfrgaf Establishment. By the Rev. J. 
Hough ; crown 8vo. 

Memoirs cf India , by R. G. Wallace, 
Author of “ Fifteen Years in India.” 8vo. 

A new Oriental Poem, entitled Abdallah, 
will shortly appear, descriptive of Arabian 
Character, Manners, and Scenery, about 
the time df Mohammed, with numerous 
Notes and Authorities. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in 
Italy. By the author of “ Sketches in 
India/* 

Gilchrist’s Polyglossal British Atlas, 
or New Comprehensive View of Literal 


Economy, in English^ Spnpt t^e^ 
a Universal Language .and CJuiracter^ is 
preparing for the Press, and will be pub- 
lished as soon as a fount of appropriate . 
symbols can be cast. 

Sir John Malcolm's Memoir of Centhil 
India is about to appear in the Ererichr 
tongue. ' " ’ 

FROM THE CALCUTTA PRESS. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. C. W. W. 
Wynn, President of the Board of Con- 
trol, &c. &c. on the Latest Resources of 
India. By John Wheatley, Esq., of ■ the 
Calcutta Bar. 

The Bengal Civil List , corrected to the 
latest possible date, including the New 
Court of Directors, &c. 

The British Indian Military Repository, 
No. IV. 

The Comjmnion for the Altar , with suita- 
ble Prayers during the Ceremony, reprint- 
ed from a scarce English copy. , Pocket 
edition. 

A New Portable Map of Uindoostan , 
compiled from the latest authorities, and 
engraved on a reduced scale, 8| by7| 
inches. 


Static gjnteUigtmr 


' CALCUTTA. 


- 1 GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
’ 1 - ORDERS. 

ORPHAK FUr.'D COMMITTEES. 

Fort William, June 27, 1823. — On the 
recommendation of the general manage- 
ment of tjie Orphan Society, two additional 
starionary committees are authorized for 
the transaction of the details of the Orphan 
Fund within their respective districts, 
Snider- the standing regulations of the 
ftt Nagpore r foraUthe troops 
Stanonfed sbbth of the Nerbudda, and. one 
df' Nc^much. - The- h ead-qaarters of the 
westerrr di vision of the army, to include 
all rile troops and dependencies of that 
eomtrland/ 

The officers commanding those divisions 
respectively, will be pleased to effect the 


formation of the committees under the ex- 
isting rules. 

Under the 42d article of the Regtolationg 
of the Orphan Society, two of the pFCsr- 
dcncy resident managers, out of six-, 'will 
become representatives of the two ad- 
ditional station or divisional committees; 
under the direction of the general manage- 
ment, and in the usual mode of election/ 

MEDICAL BOARD. 

Fori William, June, 27, I $53.— On the 
reprcseiilarion of the Medical Board, ah 
augmentation of the Subordinate Medical 
Servants. is authorized forthel^esidenGy 
General Hospital, to the extent of (3) 
three Assistant Apothecaries and (2) two 
Assistant Stewards. 

In consequence of a recommendation 
from the same Board, one large bathing 
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tub vHll be supplied to the hospital of each 
native corps on the establishment, under 
the orders of the Military Board, and 
according to the description and dimen- 
sions with which they will be furnished by 
the Mediqal Board. These bathing tubs 
are to be surveyed and regularly delivered 
over to the medical officers of corps at 
each relief, as a part of the hospital fur- 
niture. Whenever reported unserviceable 
or repairable by the surgeons, Command- 
ing Officers will order a Committee of 
Survey in the usual manner, and the Com- 
missariat Department will supply defi- 
ciencies according to those reports. 

ESTATES OF OFFICERS OF H.M. REGIMENTS. 

Fort William, July 31, 1823. — 1. A 
question having arisen as to the effect of 
Article 3, Sect. 19, of the articles of War 
of 1 822, in excluding the estates of offi- 
cers of his Majesty’s regiments serving in 
the East- Indies from the operation of the 
Act of Parliament under which the Regis- 
trar of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
19 empowered and required to apply for 
letters of administration of the estates of 
British subjects dying intestate ; the Go- 
vernor General in Council, with a view 
to remove any doubt on the subject, di- 
rected a reference to be made to the Advo- 
cate General, whose opinion is to the fol- 
lowing effect, viz. That the article and 
section above quoted cannot be legally held 
to bar the right of the executor or admi- 
nistrator, within the territorial possessions 
of the East- India Company, to receive 
the surplus effects of a deceased officer, 
after payment of his regimental debts and 
expenses of interment ; and that, it being 
a part of the public duty of the Registrar 
of the Supreme Court to apply for letters 
of administration of all British subjects 
dying intestate within the territories sub- 
ject to the Presidency of Fort William, the 
right in question generally devolves on 
that officer. 

2. In order, therefore, to afford the Regis- 
trar the most early and authentic informa- 
tion of the state of tire assets of British officers 
dying under such circumstances, the Go- 
vernor General in Council directs, that the 
Presidents of the Committees which as- 
semble on the demise of officers dying 
intestate, whether in his Majesty’s or the 
Honourable Company’s service, shall for- 
ward directly to the Registrar of the Su- 
preme Court a copy, duly authenticated, 
of the proceedings of the Committee, as 
soon as they are closed. 

3. For a definition of the words “ re- 
gimental debts,” and wha‘ to be so 
considered, the Advocate o. ^ral refers 
to the Act of the 58th year of the late 
King, cap. 73, sec. 1, which declares *o 
be such, “ all sums of money due in 
respect of any military clothing, appoint- 
ments and equipments, or in respect of 
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any quarters, or of any mess or regimen- 
tal accounts, and all sums of money due 
to any agent, or paymaster, or quarter- 
master, or any other officer on any such 
account, or on account of any advances 
made for any such purpose.” 

4. Adverting to the definition of “ re- 
gimental debts,” given above, any pay- 
ments made by authority of commanding 
officers not coining within the intent and 
meaning of the Act, will be at their own 
risk. 

SITUATION OF BARRACKS A>’I> HOSPITALS. 

Fort William , Aug. 8, 1 823.— -It being 
essential to the health of the troops that 
great attention should be paid to the posi- 
tion and aspect of all barracks and hospi- 
tals, it is hereby directed that, previous 
to laying the foundation of such buildings 
in all future cases, the Superintending 
Surgeon of the Division, or in his ab- 
sence the Senior Medical Staff at the sta- 
tion, invariably be consulted on the sub- 
ject, and that Commanding Officers shall 
conform to the opinion of such Medical 
Staff, officially given in writing, or refer 
the question, should they see cause, with 
all documents connected with it, through 
the Military Board, for the decision of 
Government, as quickly as possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LATE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

On Thursday, the 24th July, a special 
general meeting of the Calcutta diocesan 
committee was convened, for the purpose 
of receiving a communication from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, relative to the late Lord Bisfiop of 
Calcutta. 

President, Rev. D. Corr!e(inthe Chair); 
W. B. Bay ley. Esq. ; W. Prinsep, Esq. ; 
E. A. Newton, Esp.; W. Leycester, Esq. ; 
Rev. Dr. Parish ; Rev. W. H. Mill ; Rev. 
G. T. Crawfurd ; J. H. Alt, Esq, ; E. 
Brightman, Esq. ; H. Shakespear, Esq. ; 
W. H. Abbott, Esq. ; and Rev. J. Haw- 
tayne. Secretary'. 

After prayers had been read by the 
Chairman, the Secretary read the following 
letter from the Rev. W. Parker, Assistant 
Secretary to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the printed re- 
solutions contained therein. 
w To the Rev. J. Hawtayne, Secretary of 
the Calcutta Diocesan Committee So- 
ciety, P.C.K. 

“ Sir; — In transmitting to you a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at two special 
general meetings of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, I am de- 
sired by the committee therein named to 
state, that, anxious as the Board are to 
testify their sense of the zeal and energy 
with which the late Lord BLhop of Cal- 
cutta promoted, in the East, the g r eat oh, 
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, Jects of the Socket y, they yet feel that they 
>voald nott>e justified in appropriating for 
that purpose any part of those funds which 
are exclusively applicable to the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. — The Board, 
therefore, must depend upon the liberality 
of the individual members of the Society 
' for the completion of their design : and 
they indulge a hope that, through the cor- 
’ dial co-operation of the diocesan and dis- 
trict committees, their expectation will be 
fully realized. 

I have much satisfaction in acquainting 
ydtt; that Mr. Chantry has promised to 

■ fetegtite the monument intended to be 
^placed in the cathedral church of St. Paul. 

“I remain, Sir, 

Ifouf most obedient and faithful servant, 
(Signed) “ William Parker, 
r<:J ' “ Assistant Secretary.” 

lt Bartlett's Buildings, Dec. 27, 1822.” 

“ j After which, W. B. Bayley, Esq. rose, 
find addressed the meeting as follows : 

* * * Gentlemen : T have been requested to 
"Wogase to your acceptance certain resol u ■ 
lions, connected witli the special object of 
ofcr meeting on this occasion. I regret 
Unal this honourable duty has not devolved 
"upon some one duly qualified to introduce 
the subject to your attention in the mauner 
°fn 'which it' ought to be introduced. I 
xbflll ]e3Ve to others tlie grateful task of 
eWfirgittg On <hp character and high quali- 
fitidtrohs of our' late lamented Bishop, and 
:( I pardoned for offering, as an in- 

flivfrlii.iV honoured In the personal regard 
of !7h MiddM ni!, a few brief remarks on 
this occasion. It has already called forth 
'Ute^vcfiee of mrr Society at home, and at 
*©4®^ of our sister Presidencies, in testi- 
■ikiUny exalted character and the dis- 
J tfhg»ifeh6d 'qualities of the first Bishop of 
would least of all become 
ytt&pmho' ourselves witnesses of tlie 
interest taken by Dr. Middleton 

■ 4fe'til4 prosperify of this society, if we were 

if stleat vote on this occasion, 

“ f ^Undertaking the episcopal charge of 
India, Dr. Middleton resigned, what is 
esteemed, most valuable, a situa- 
ting of prescut ease and of future distinc- 
tion in his native land, to engage in an 
jfltoerprize in a distant and un- 
nfcopgoni 4 ©linifite, where tlie issue of his 
doubtful, the difficulties to be 
iCncounteretA numerous, and tlie reward at 
?( pll; fluents, distant It was on his part a 
extent of which can scarcely 
ihfl;App«s«iated, but by those whose habits 
been- similarly ’formed ; it was the 
clnmr of learned leisure, and of literary so- 
ciety ; r it was the voluntary exchange of 
these advantages for a situation, where he 
-eouW meet With few with wham lie coidd 
;freely communicate on tlie subjects which 
Kid hitherto chiefly occupied his mind, and 
exercised hi»4nasc ulnm and powerful un- 
derstanding. We have seen him pursuing 


with st ed fast perseverance, the arduous 
course of duty he had marked out for him- 
self, and executing with firmness and 
moderation what he had decided in his own 
judgment to be best ; having at heart the 
honour of his office rather than his own, 
and making it his conscientious duty to 
transmit that office to his successors unim- 
paired ; and to lay a foundation, on which 
those successors might best build a lasting 
and useful fabric. To his moderation and 
prudence, amidst the arduous duties to 
which his life was devoted in this country, 
the most honourable testimony has been 
borne by the Supreme Government; and 
the members of this committee will be 
proud to bear witness to his zeal for reli- 
gion, and his anxious care for the interest 
of that society, whose chief concern it is 
now to record his virtues. In this grateful 
work we are called on to co-operate, and I 
shall therefore beg leave to propose tlie 
following resolutions. 

“ 1st. That this committee do respect- 
fully acknowledge the receipt of the com- 
munication from the Society, and the satis- 
faction which they have derived from the 
intention therein expressed to erect a monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s cathedral to the memory 
of the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

“ 2d. That this Meeting does fully par- 
ticipate in tlie sentiments of respect and 
veneration entertained by the Society to- 
wards the character of this lamented pre- 
late, having for a period of several years 
w itnessed his eminent zeal for the church, 
and more especially for the Society’s inte- 
rests committed to his care. 

“ 3d. That, therefore, in compliance 
with the Society’s suggestions, this meet- 
ing do cordially contribute their aid, indi- 
vidually, towards enabling the Society to 
erect the proposed monument, as a tribute 
to the exalted character of our late dioce- 
san, and request die secretaiy to invite 
the abseut members of the committee to 
concur in this mark of respect designed by 
the Society. 

“ 4th. That contributions be limited to 
the amount of one year’s subscription to 
the funds of this committee, and to be jypid 
into the hands of the secretary or treasurer. 
— Agreed. 

“ Resolved further. That if sufficient 
funds shall have been raised for the erec- 
tion of the monument in the uqtanner pro- 
posed, so as to render the additions, made 
irom this, committee, unnecessary, the So- 
ciety be requested to return die surplus, 
with a \iew to founding an additional 
Scholarship in Bishop’s College, to be de- 
nominated Bishop Middleton’s Scholar- 
ship.” — [Cul. JJui Dull* July 30. 

HOPE BRIDGE OF SUSPENSION DIRECT Ep TO 
BE CONSTRUCTED BY A NATIVE. , 

We are most happy to learn that Mr. 
Shakespear has been so&eited by aa opulent 
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and public-spirited native of rank. Rajah 
Sbebe Chundar Roy, to direct the con- 
struction of one of his rope bridges, to be 
thrown over the Cararanassa River, which 
intersects the great north-west road about 
forty or fifty unties on this side of Benares, 
and that Government has cheerfully sanc- 
tioned and encouraged this highly credita- 
ble and praiseworthy mark of generosity 
on the part of the Rajah, in thus promot- 
ing, at his own personal expense, the con- 
venience and comfort of his countrymen. 
Mr. Shakespear has accordingly been au- 
thorized to afford his aid in giving effect 
to this laudable intention; and the eminent 
success which has hitherto attended his 
singularly curious bridge over the Berai 
torrent, m so remarkable a season as the 
present, when the whole country is inun- 
dated, and multitudes resort to it as their 
only succour in passing the torrent, affords 
sanguine hopes of similar success in his 
present spirited undertaking, though the 
span will be little short of three hundred 
fe£f !* 

The Hindoo, therefore, who saves his 
sect from pollution, by giving a free pas- 
sage over this dreaded stream, cannot fail 
to be highly applauded, and considered as 
a public benefactor. 

The Caramnassa, or more correctly 
Karma-n&sa, is one of the rivers of India 
which have rather unaccountably incurred 
popular odium. The name implies the 
destroyer of pious acts, and in a memorial 
verse, common amongst the natives, the 
mere contact of its water is said to 
counteract all merit previously acquired by 
attention to the observances of the Hindoo 
religion. The real motive for pronounc . 
ing such a character upon the waters of 
this stream is utterly unknown, and even 
the legend professing to explain it is not 
very familiar to the Pundits. The late 
Colonel Wilford has introduced it in 
his first essay on the ancient Geography of 
India (Asiatic Researches, vol. xiv), the 
commencement of a series which, although 
believed to be considerably advanced in 
manuscript, is now, we apprehend, little 
likely to be given to the public. 

'Die story, as it appears in the account 
now cited, is this. The waters of this 
Afatifre (the same as the Caramnassa), 
were originally as pure as those of other 
risers, until contaminated by an impure 
admixture, which gave to the stream its 
present character and appellation. 

Frisauku, an ancient King of Oude, 
aspired to elevate himself by pious aus- 


♦Thereare stone pier-hen<ls built by a Mabratta 
which project considerably into the Caramnassa 

River on both sides, in a line with the military 
road j these reduce the span to 3bout 230 Jeet, be- 
side* intermediate piers ; all available for the pur- 
pose of an iron chain bridge, which might, there- 
fore, easily tie constructed similar to Captain 
Browne’s Trinity Pier-head of Suspension at 
Ncwhaven, near Edinburgh. 


terities to a seat amongst the Gods, add 
by the aid of Visvamitra effected his ob- 
ject. Indra threw him down again ; but 
the friendly sage arrested his fall in the mid- 
heavens, and the matter was compromised 
by the king’s being left suspended in the 
air with his head downwards. Iu tins 
aukward position, the saliva from his 
mouth falls upon the Vindhya mountains, 
where the Karma-nasa rises, and mingling 
with its waters, renders them impure 
throughout their course. 

Whatever may be the cause, however, 
the popular superstitiou is not the less 
earnest, and, what is worse, practical. A 
Brahmin who has to cross the river, is in 
tei rible alarm lest he should be sprinkled 
by the water, and in no case will he ford 
it. During the greater part of the year 
the Caramnassa is forbade even at its 
mouth ; but tra\ ellers by land are carried 
across it in the arms of a ferryman. Jn 
the rains, it of course requires a moreYe- 
putable conveyance, and passengers are 
ferried over in boats. Luckily for 1 tfie 
people who dwell upon its banks the 
river is not impure for them, and they are 
permitted to use and touch its waters wi(h 
impunity. 

The Caramnassa has other claims to 
consideration, and its identification wi^h 
ancient appellations is the theme of 
ed controversy ; Major Rennell consider- 
ing it as the same with the Comipenasgs pf 
Arrian, and Colonel Wilford regarding Jt, 
in its ancient name of Maulee, pa tj}e 
Omalis of the same writer. , ' r><1 

The source of this river has never y*fc 
been laid down. Colonel Wilford sr*t$s 
it to rise in that part of the Vindhya bills 
called Vindhya Maukka. It separates, dje 
provinces of Behar and Benares, and is 
but a few miles west of Buxar ; running 
into the Ganges between two villages, 
Perper and Barra, the latter of considera- 
ble extent, with several mosques of modern 
erection. — [Cal. Gov . Gax. Aug. 21. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CITY OF CA lLCirTTA. 

(Letter addressed to the Editor of the 
Bengal Hurk.tru.) c 

While we are ready to point out nui- 
sances for correction, and so prompt in 
discovering inconveniences and disagreea- 
bles, it is our duty to he no less so in 
bringing to notice any improvement or 
addition to the comfort of the good people 
of this city. Calcutta is a place that i* 
making a very rapid progress in every 
thing, and her mental improvement seems 
to me to be keeping pace with the im- 
proved appearance which she has assumed. 
Perhaps so much has not been done in any 
city in a long period of years, as has been 
done in this within the last three or four. 
To take a review of the whole of them 
would be impossible ; but I will mention 

2 0 2 
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tw^ ^ tKree 1 dflforitnj'Whiefir 7 reflect' tlie 
highest tfte Lottery Corronittee, 

who hafe the management of these things. 
And, fin& and foremost, is the quay oft the 
river side, which continues to advance 
daily* and #hich is, at the same time, a 
wtrfc of ornament as well as of utility. 
It*affortfe facility in landing goods, fur- 
niches safe and commodious road, and 
secures the banks of the river from falling 
dowfoor being injured, the reparation of 
x^hich' is so expensive and tedious an 
operarion. The building of ghauts, too, 
affords a safe landing place at all times: 
an object of the very greatest utility. The 
jetties which have been constructed for the 
landing of goods, preserve these ghauts 
from being injured by blows from heavy or 
hard bodies, while they are safer for lifting 
heavy weights than any power which 
could be brought to act at the ghauts. 
Few cities possess so many facilities and 
advantages in this way as Calcutta now 
does ; and I trust that I shall see them con- 
tinue to advance, until they are introduced 
into every department connected with her 
trade and commerce. 

Another great improvement is the widen- 
ing and draining the streets, which has 
now been so generally adopted. The 
neighbourhood of Wellington Square bears 
ample testimony to this feet ; for on that 
spot stood, not many years ago, an assem- 
blage of the most filthy huts which any 
where disgraced Calcutta. These were 
priricipalfy inhabited by lascars, a race of 
m6n who are notorious for their filth when 
oh shore in their houses; and this now 
elegant place was, at the time to which 
I‘ allude, the sink of all the filth which 
such a set of irien could collect. This has 
all been Irappily removed, and in its place 
stands one of the finest ornaments of Cal- 
cutta. Then again in the neighbourhood 
of the burying-ground, what an improve- 
ment fas been made by demolishing the 
fazar Which Once stood there, and the spot 
is how being studded with handsome 
houses. The stopping up of the Mahratta 
ditch is another of those improvements for 
which we are indebted to the exertions of 
the Lottery Committee, while the general 
excellent state of the circular road affords 
a safe and delightful drive to the inhabi- 
tants of the city. There is one road lead- 
frig frotn Calcutta which now requires 
some attention, namely, that leading to 
ifarackpore. The Chitpore road, as it 
is called, is so narrow, that it is surprising 
more accidents do hot happen in it, and in 
this state It continues until after you have 
passed the bridge at the end of the Bagh 
Bazar, ' where it begins to get better. 
IFroni thence to Barrack pore, the road is 
ikcelfent, ' and ifc as smooth as almost any 
in 'England, and does the greatest credit 
to thOse Whb had the 'superintendence and 
executiori of it. — 1 istk 'Aug. 1 8 23: 


” THE MANA STEAM PACK FT. 

We are most happy to learn that the 
Diana steam packet succeeds to admira- 
tion, stemming the rapid freshes of the 
river with a velocity perfectly astonishing. 
She left Chandpaul Ghaut at 11 a.m. of 
Saturday, in charge of Mr. Anderson, the 
engineer, and piloted by Mr. Branch, Pi- 
lot Bason for Serampore, to take on 
board his Excellency Colonel Krefting, 
the Governor; she manoeuvred off the 
town for some time until his Excellency 
and suite embarked, when she proceeded 
up to Chinsnrah. The whole time occu- 
pied in running the distance from Cal- 
cutta to Chinsnrah was between six and 
seven hours. There was no flood, but, 
on the contrary, the freshes were very 
strong, running at the rate of at least six 
or seven knots per hour ; yet the steam 
boat moved up the river against this ex- 
traordinary current, at the rate of four or 
five knots ; a proof of her speed that 
must be satisfactory to the most sceptical, 
we should think. In the afternoon the 
vessel returned to Serampore, where his 
Excellency and suite, with the rest of 
the party on board, landed, and partook 
of an elegant entertainment prepared for 
the occasion. The party returned to Cal- 
cutta on Sunday morning. 

As the vessel passed up, the banks of 
the river w ere crowded w ith natives, gazing 
with stupid wonder on this novel scene. 
To behold a vessel thus stemming a 
furious tide, without the aid of oar or sail, 
and sending forth from a black column, 
standing in the usual place of a mast, a 
volume of smoke, was indeed a sight 
well calculated not only to excite the cu- 
riosity, but to work on the superstitious 
fears of the natives ; they gazed on it with' 
silent amazement, or with loud expressions 
of astonishment, as the feelings of fear or 
curiosity predominated, utterly unable to 
divine the power by which the vessel was 
impelled with such velocity. Such was 
the effect of this specimen of the triumph 
of science over the elements, on some of 
the more ignorant natives, that several of 
them, it is said, actually leaped out of 
their boats into the river through fear. 
V/e do not vouch for this : but it is by no 
means improbable. Be this as it may, 
the passing of the steam-boat occasioned a 
complete native holiday. Nor were the 
natives the only beholders of the Interest- 
ing spectacle, for every window in every 
house in Serampore, Chandernagore, and 
Chinsurah, that commands a view of the 
river, was filled with eager spectators. 

There is every reason to believe that this 
first trip up the river on the steatn-boat will 
be succeeded by many others, for all the 
party speak with rapture of the delight 
they experienced in the trip, and declare 
they never passed’ a pleasanter day In 
India. To those who have only one day 
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in the week in which they can, either for 
recreation or the renovation of health, take 
a trip up the river to Chandernagore or 
Chinsurah, the steam-boat presents the 
only eligible opportunity of indulging 
their inclination during the freshes, for 
by any other water conveyance, w hen they 
prevail, the day would be half gone ere 
they could reach the length of Serampore 
even. The present party was planned by 
Mr. John Hunter, and composed partly 
of some of the officers of H.M S. Jupi- 
ter, and several resident gentlemen of 
Calcutta. They are unanimous in recom- 
mending the steam-boat to the patronage 
of the public. The hire of her for a day 
is 200 rupees : but when it is considered 
how numerous a party she will accommo- 
date, and that the division of expense 
will reduce it to a mere trifle for indivi- 
duals, it will not, we think, be deemed 
extravagant, more particularly when her 
very superior accommodations, and the 
velocity and certainty with which the trip 
may be performed in her, are taken into 
account. We ardently hope that the pub- 
lic spirit of Calcutta will never suffer the 
first steam-boat that ever glided over the 
waters of the Hooghly to become a losing 
concern to the individuals interested in the 
property of her, for want of their patron- 
age. Forbid it, all ye on whom fortune 
has bestowed the means of averting a re- 
sult so discouraging to all future efforts to 
promote the cause of science and the arts, 
and add to the sum of human enjoyment. 
— [Cal, Jaunt., Aug. 12. 

SUTTEE AT MEERUT. 

(Letter from Meerut, dated sd July 1823.) 

44 Between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon a tremendous uproar was heard 
in the bazar adjoining the lines of the bat- 
talion of Native Infinity, and the rumour 
of a suttee was soon spread on all sides. 

I hastened out, and passing through an 
immense crowd of people with gay and 
holiday faces, reached the spot, scarce two 
hundred yards distant from our bungalows, 
where a few Brahmins were rejoicing over 
their willing victim, and whispering en- 
couragement in her ears. 

** She was seated close to a small pile of 
wood prepared for sacrifice ; her father, 
brother, and a few other near relatives 
were with her, waiting with Hindoo pa- 
tience and indifference for the event. The 
Brahmins, as well as herself, appeared to 
be inspired with that which the indulgent 
commentators of Hafiz piously interpret 
into divine love : but with how much jus- 
tice I am not competent to determine. 

“ She was not one of those simple look- 
ing little girls that one imagines may be 
easily persuaded to any thing; nor was 
slie exactly what an Englishman would 
have cal led a beauty ; but a fine full-form- 
ed woman of two-and-twentv, with large 


expressive eyes, 'and as. sensible a counts 
nance as La vater could have wished to see, 
and such as a Hindoo would not have 
deemed unworthy of a. place at the hea* 
venly court of Indra. , , , 

“ She was neatly dressed, in garments 
of deep red, the festive colour of (he for*, 
tunate, and was literally loaded with. orna- 
ments of gold and silver ; she held a, cocoa* 
nut in her hand, which she was conti ou^dly 
tossing up and catching* singing all the 
while 44 Sut debee,” 44 Iiamchundra sat 
de,” “ Seeta Ram keejae — 44 Sbsspgtfc- 
en me, oh goddess!” ■“ flivine 
Jra, give me firmness l ” ** All hail to o^-vta, 
and glory be to Ram!” and other sen^ 
tences of a similar nature. ( , 

“ She appeared distressed if any of us 
spoke to her ; and to an offer of money 
replied, 4 What would be the use of heaps 
ot gold to me, who am determined to 
follow my husband ? Why do you, inter-- 
fere with our ancient customs, that have 
been for ever, and for ever shall be? ,1 
am determined to burn myself, whether I 
have your permission or not. ’ And then, 
looking upwards with a smile, she con-* 
tiuued, 4 Oh, Iiamchundra ! give me. firm- 
ness, that I may burn.’ 

“ It was about live o’clock when per- 
mission came from the judge for her to 
burn herself ; but it was not to take place 
in the cantonment. This was scarcely com- 
municated to her when she started up, 
and rather flew than ran forwards, the crowd 
making way for her. A Bralnniu and 
her brother-in-law took hold of her arms, 
hastened with her for about a mile to the 
Soorujkoond (a beautiful tank to the east- 
ward of the town of Meerut), and on the 
banks of which are groves, rendered sacred 
by a number of Hindoo temples, and 
tombs of Fakeers. 

44 In one of these groves a pile was im- 
mediately raised; it was hollow like a 
cradle in the middle ; into tliis the poor 
w-oraan was assisted, and without shewing 
tiie least alarm or hesitation sat down, and 
taking off all her ornaments, gave them to 
her brother-in-law- ; he gave her a mouth*- 
ful of something to eat, and a draught 
from his lota; after which she reclined 
her head on a log of w-ood, and, I believe, 
neither moved or spoke after. 

“ Not a moment was now lost ; several 
large vessels of ghee were emptied on hqr 
head, and a shower of wood fell on her 
from all sides, till the pile rose several 
feet above her head, so that it was quite 
impossible for her to have moved, and a 
quantity of dry straw and reeds was throwp 
over it. 

u It was then set fire to, and the whole 
was immediately in a blaze. A few of the 
people near the pile began to run round 
it, shouting all the while, but not so loud 
as to have prevented my hearing if the 
woman had screamed at all, for I was not 
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tljen above yards from, her. In ajkougt 

'a minute the straw was burnt out, and 
there was a horrid pause, during which 
it was thought the pile would require to 
be re- lighted. Still there was no sound 
from it, aqd the wood at last taking fire, 
all was again, in flames, and it burnt away. 
The figure of the woman was seen exactly 
as, she bad at first seated herself. 

“ What feelings, Mr. Editor, can these 
Hindoos have in common with us, who 
cap tli us calmly see their children or sis- 
ters put to death, and who can look on, 
not merely with indifference, but delight ; 
for I sought in vain for a sorrowful coun- 
tenance, ey.en among her female relatives j 
and as for the crowd, you would have 
imagined from their faces that they had 
assembled to laugh at the tricks of their 
mimics or jugglers. Habit cannot have 
reconciled them to it, for it is twenty-four 
years since a suttee was known at this 
place. 

“ Among the many thousands that w ere 
present, the only persons that were at all 
interested in it were her brother-in-law, 
who robbed her of her ornaments, and a 
Brahmiu, who was paid for the occasion* 
And I really believe tliat all the rest 
would have been much more delighted to 
have seen these two worthies get a sound 
heating, than they were at the burning of 
the P°<>r gi f l. 

“ The brother-in-law has thrown his 
chuppur over the spot, now sacred, and is 
hourly growing rich from the . contribu- 
tions of numberless pilgrims, who go Jo 
pray at the shrine of tlieir departed saint.” 
— j Bengal Hurk^ Aug. 25. 

AFFECTING INCIDENTS. 

(LeUer addressed to the Editor of ilie Bengal 
Hurkaiu.) 

* 4 As a party were proceeding up the 
rivef on Sunday, in passing Isharah, their 
attention was attracted by the cries of a 
child, and on drawing hear the shore they 
wdtfe redoubled. Near . her there was 
lyftig a heap of ashes, not quite extinguish- 
ed, ‘and which appeared like the remains of 
a recent confcremation. A number of 
children were standing near her, and at a 
little distance three or four grown-up peo- 
ple looking on very contentedly. An in- 
quiry was made by a humane individual of 
the party from whence the cause of her dis- 
tress proceeded, and it was some time be- 
foi^'an answer could be obtained. At 
length it was ascertained that the ashes 
were those of the funeral pile on which the 
mother of this unfortunate child had Im- 
molated herself along with the dead body 
ofhefbusband, and that the lamentations 
of thfe child were occasioned by this cause. 
THU circumstance certainly is a singular 
owe,' but I have no doubt that it is true, 
for the account of it was given me by one 
©f fte patty? and by the individual who in- 


terested- himself in the manner I have just 

described. 

“ In the course of conversation on the 
subject, the following circumstance was 
mentioned as a proof of the good effects of 
t he friendly interference of Europeans in 
preventing the immolation of human vic- 
tims. A bearer who had lived for a long 
time in a family was taken ill, and was on 
the point of being carried to the banks of 
the river, for the purpose of being given 
over to the friendly care of the Ganges to 
be conveyed to heaven : before he was 
conveyed there, however, he requested to 
be allowed to speak to ids old mistress ; 
and ou being taken to her, he begged her 
to interfere to procure for him a respite of 
tliree days. On her interfering, some re- 
marks were made by bis friends as to the 
expense which would be incurred if they 
were to comply with this request. Hia 
mistress promised to pay all the expenses 
tliat might be incurred, and the result is, 
that the man, w lio was so near death five or 
six years ago, is now alive in Calcutta, in 
the daily execution of his business. * 

“ These circumstances are thus narrated, 
to prove that the friendly interposition of 
individuals is of infinitely more value than 
all the official interposition of magistrates ;* 
and that the prejudices of the natives, 
although they may be eradicated by kind- 
ness, can never be forcibly rooted out with 
any prospect of success.” — Calcutta, Aug. 
11,1823. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Robbery in a Hindu Temple. 

Calcutta , June 28, 1823. 

The King on the prosecution of Copal 
Doss, versus Kaleekapersaud Thakore, 
Radamobun Chow dry, Mohun Doss, 
Ramanund Doss, and Muji Ram. 

Mr. Turton stated that the indictment; 
charged the defendants with a riot and 
robbery in a Hindu tenip)^. The first 
count was for a riot and disturbance ; the 
second for the riot only; the third for 
taking away goods from the temple; thq 
fourth for breaking into adwelling house j 
the fifth for an assault ; the sixth for a 
forcible entry into the temple; and the 
seventh for a forcible entry into the dwel- 
ling house. 

Mr. Money described the prosecutors ax 
Hindu priests, worshipping an idol in a 
temple near the Bu:ra Bazar. Of the de- 
f endan ts, Kaleekapersau d Thakore, he said, 
was a member of the famous Thakore 
family, and he had every reason to believe 
tliat what bad been done was at bis insti- 
gation ; but, be that as it may, the perpe- 
trators of it must bear the consequences of 
their crime. How it came into die heads 


* The half- measures adopted several vcar» ago, 
are certainly more than dubious. Ed. ‘ 
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of the defendants toi do as they had done 
he was at a loss to conceive, but he left it 
to the Jury to determine after they had 
heard the evidence. About fifty years ago, 
the ancestor of Kaleekapersaud Thakore 
gave the land on which the temple is built 
to llam Gossain, who after having retained 
possession of it for twenty or twenty -five 
years, died, and left it to Huriee Doss. 
This individual maintained public worship 
in it up to 1820, and in that year he died 
The property then succeeded to Goverkund 
Doss, his adopted son ; and be understood 
tliat the pretence for now turning the 
plaintiff out was, that as the first possessor 
under the original gift had died without a 
will, the land ought to revert to the Tha- 
kore family ; but if the learned counsel 
could prove possession to the Jury for the 
time he had stated, that would be quite 
sufficient to entitle him to their verdict. 
But the whole of the land had not been 
presented by the Thakore family, and con- 
sequently could not revert to them, for 
part of it had been given by the Raja of 
Moorshedabad. 

The facts of the case were thus described 
by the learned counsel. On the 27th Dec. 
1822, the defendants came with an Euro- 
pean bailiff to the temple, and ordered him 
to seal some of the doors. While he was 
there no harm had been done, but as soon 
as he had gone away the defendants went 
to the acting priest, asked for the key of the 
door, where the god and god’s property 
were, and on his refusal to give it up, beat 
him and others violently, and threw them 
dow n stairs- They then went dow n stairs 
themselves, and made a forcible entry into 
the priest’s house. The defendant thakore 
was not satisfied with all this, but at the 
time of the evening puja’ he thought he 
had a right to be priest, and accordingly 
performed the office to the other prisoners. 
'Die Wot continued for some time, and until 
soihe man more sensible than the others 
wafted upon Mr. Stacey, and brought him 
there to induce them to leave off. The 
leHtiied counsel said that he should prove 
tlfe'riot, the assault, and the forcible entry, 
and if he did so, he should have a right to 
the verdict of the Jury on all the counts. 

,J, Hurree Doss, Pujari, stated that he is 
worshipping Bramiti at Ram Sita’s tba- 
korebarri in the Burra Bazar ; that on the 
27th Dec. the defendants, with a number 
of byragies and brujabassfes, came to that 
place with an European serjeant. They 
knocked at the door, and when it was not 
opened, they shoved it, and the bolt flew 
out, and they went up. The seijeant after 
a tittle time sealed up two doors, and 
wenF away leaving two peadus behind 
him. The doors thus sealed were those 
of the Bramin’s houses. When the ser- 
jeant went away, the defendants went 
up ,to, the place where the idols were, 
and called to the' pujari to give them the 
keys of the place, which he could not do 


without permission of the proprietor. On 
his refusal Kaleekapersaud Thakore seized 
him by the neck, struck him, and told the 
brujabassies to beat him also. They did 
beat him ; upon which Loll Doss and 
Tholl Doss asked them why they did so. 
Radamohun Chowdree then told the bru- 
jabassies to beat them, and Kaleekapersaud 
desired three of the defendants to break the 
lock of the place where the idol was. Ka- 
leekapersaud told them to beat witness 
well, and if it cost a thousand or two he 
would pay it. After they had thus been 
beaten they were thrust down stairs, and 
Tholl Doss got his head cut against the 
wall, and it bled. In all, thirty or forty 
people were present, and they made a 
great noise. After they were thrust down, 
some men came with a basket containing 
some vessels and cups. He then detailed 
who were the bearers of the articles taken 
from the temple. Witness called “ de- 
wai,” upon which Radamohun made as 
though he would beat him again, and told 
him to be quiet. As witness had been 
beaten once, he did not wish to risk ano- 
ther beating, and for that reason allowed 
them to pass. Some time after some of 
the defendants came back again, and per- 
formed the ceremony of worship, beating 
the gongs, &c. People were waiting 
there to prevent witness from performing 
the ceremony, and he did not attempt to 
do so, Hurree Doss first appointed wit- 
ness to perform the worship, and he was 
continued in his place by Gopal Doss. 
The defendants remained until Mr. Stacey 
came, about 10 or II o’clock, and sent 
them away. When they were gone, he 
examined the goods of the idol, and found 
that the ghurra, the pitnra, the tallas, and 
other vessels were missing. He saw the 
contents of the box about four months 
before this time, at the feast of the Dole 
Jattra, when it contained several orna- 
ments of gold and precious stones belong- 
ing to the idol, which Hurree Doss got 
made for it. Formerly Hurree Doss was 
proprietor cf them, but Gopal Doss now 
>\as. When defendants broke into the 
temple they made a great noise, ami beat 
the tom-toms. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fergusson ■— 
He had on his usual clothes on this occa- 
sion ; the defendants beat his body, seized 
him by the hair and throat, and heat him 
with their fists. He did not go to com- 
plain at the Tbannah because he w as sense- 
less, and was lying in that state from 
candle-light until 10 or 11 o’clock. The 
moment lie was thrust down he became 
senseless. The river w here he ys as lying 
is very close to the temple He fell down, 
stairs, went to the river, drank some wa- 
ter, and returned to the choubutra, where 
he fell down senseless. He did so because 
be was so much yefed. He is quite sus- 
tain he was not asleep, he did not dream ; 
his sides w ere broken with being shoved 
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all down stairs, and be sat at the bottom 
of the stairs until they had taken away the 
things, when he tried to go up again. 
Kithnarain Tbakore went to the Thanmb 
while he was senseless, and brought the 
Tbanadar. When Mr. Stacey came, Kist- 
naraia Thakore took witness to see him ; 
no complaint was then made against the 
two first defendants, but only against the 
other three. Witness does not know Rara- 
kissen Sain ; he was examined by a gen- 
tleman, and not by a man who was pointed 
out to him by Mr. Fergusson. The keys 
and all the things not taken away are with 
Omer Ram Thakoor, and the thakorebarri 
is in his possession ; Hum had had pos- 
session for five years to his knowledge, he 
had heard for twenty. 

In answer to Ram Mohun Doss : The 
box w'as taken away by daylight. There 
were thirty-six persons engaged in the 
riot altogether, but he only knew Loll 
I)oss, Tholl Doss, and Govind Thakore 
Chose. He was asked to examine the 
premises to see what had been taken, but 
he declined doing so. He made a list 
produced in Court. 

In answer to the Bench : — No com- 
plaint was made against Kaleekapersaud 
Thakore and Radamohun Chowdri ; he 
knew this because they had performed 
puja and gone away ; the complaint was 
made against the other three who were 
there ; these and three more, w hose names 
be did not know, were complained of. 

Re-examined by Mr. Turton : — No 
complaint was made at. the police ; but a 
report. Plaintiffs did not wish it to come 
on at the police, but at the Supreme 
Court. 

In answer to prisoners Radamohun 
Doss is dead : he is gone to Heaven. 

Loll Doss offers fruits, flowers, and 
tulsi leaf at the thakorebarri of Ram Sita, 
in the Burra bazar. He confirmed what 
bad been deposed by the former witnesses 
relative to the beating and forcible expul- 
sion by the defendants and their burja- 
bassies. He deposed to the presence of 
Kaleekapersaud. He and Tohill Doss 
were much beaten ; this was by order of 
Kaleekapersaud. Witness’s health had 
been materally affected by it. He saw 
4be things being taken away. Witness 
lost his senses when he was down, and 
was not in his senses during the night : he 
saw Tohil Doss going about the next day. 
Was senseless at the conclusion of the 
transaction. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fergusson ; — 
The beating took place about a quarter of 
an hour after the serjeant went away ; and 
as he lay senseless all the time, he could 
only depose to his ow n beating. He did 
not know where he lay, but was told by a 
boy it was amongst the bricks ; be was 
senseless all night, and when he came to 
himself he was in bed. 

Nothing particular was elicited from 


him besides this, and the other witnesses 
said little to the purpose, except that they 
confirmed generally the testimony of the 
foregoing witnesses. Three other wit- 
nesses were examined in the course of this 
day, whose evidence did not in any mate- 
rial degree differ from the account of those 
we have given. The Court adjourned at 
half past three o'clock, until Tuesday the 
1st instant. 

The JuTy having been assembled on that 
day, Mr. Money proceeded to call bis 
remaining witnesses. These were five in 
number, who had seen the different stages 
of the disturbance, and deposed to nearly 
the same facts as those examined on the 
former day. One or two of them denied 
having seen Kaleekapersaud Thakore at 
the place, and another to the fact of the 
articles taken away having been conveyed 
to a neighbouring temple by the defen- 
dants, where they were refused admission. 

A petition was then put in by some of 
the prisoners, stating that they were the real 
managers of the temple, and that they 
were quite ignorant of the transaction re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Fergusson then called William 
Brown ; who deposed that he made the 
distress about four o'clock. That he first 
went to Kaleekapersaud’s house, who sent 
the chowdree along with him, but re- 
mained at home himself ; and that witness, 
after having sealed up the doors, w ent home. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Money.— He 
staid at Kaleekapersaud’s house about a 
quarter of an hour, and saw a number of 
natives there armed with sticks, to the 
amount of twenty, eight or nine of whom 
went along with him. Kaleekapersaud 
told him that the two people who were 
along with him were not enough, and that 
he would send his people to guard the pre- 
mises after they were left by him. Some of 
the people who went with him went up 
stairs, but came down again immediately. 
He was quite positive he did not see Ka- 
leekapersaud. Did not know where the 
people went, who came with him from the 
house— he left the chowdree there. He 
heard a noise down stairs, and saw one 
blow struck. 

Mr. Fergusson called several other wit- 
nesses, who all deposed to the fact of 
Kaleekapersaud being absent at the time 
the outrage was stated to have been com- 
mitted. One of them deposed to the. title 
of the Thakore family to the premises in 
question, and another to the manner in 
which Kaleekapersaud spent the whole of 
the evening. More than one of them said 
that some disturbance had occurred at the 
temple ; but they all denied dart Kalee- 
kapersaud had any share in it. The dif- 
ference in their evidence was so very im- 
material, that it appears to us to be quite 
unnecessary to point it out in this place by 
going through the whole of it. 

The counsel having respectively ad- 
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dressed the Court, Sir A. Butter summed 
up ; but as our reporter w as obliged to 
leave the court, we are unable to give an 
account of his speech on this occasion. 

The Jury retired for some time, and re- 
turned with a verdict against all the defen- 
dants on the 5th count, that of an assault, 
and acquitted them on the others. 

The Court then directed that Kaleeka- 
persaud Thakore should pay a fine to the 
King of 200 rupees, and the other de- 
fendants of 20 rupees each ; which they 
immediately did, and were discharged.— 
[ lien . Hurk., July 4. 

' Calcutta ,‘ July T, I #23. 

Singular Case of Hindu Widows. 

A curious case resting upon a point of 
Hindu law, occupied the Court for a con- 
siderable time to-day. A Hindu, named 
Euckinarian, having died and left three 
widows (the third of whom was pregnant 
at the time of his death), without any 
children, a dispute arose about the purport 
of the will. He, by his will, directed 
that a son should be adopted, who was to 
be adopted by the three widows ; but in 
the event of the three not alt agreeing, the 
first and second were to nominate a child ; 
and in case they could not agree, the se- 
cond and third were to make the selection. 
In consequence of this direction, the first 
and second widows did propose one child, 
and the third another. They did not 
agree for some time,' but at last the third 
concurred in the choice of the other two. 
The question for the Court to decide was, 
whether or not, by the dissention of the 
widows, the third was deprived of the 
benefit of a sum of money to be paid by 
the Accountant General from the estate of 
the devisor to the adopting parties. Mr. 
Money contended that such was the case, 
and that the third widow, in consequence 
of her dissention, w as to have nothing to 
do with the will, and was thus excluded 
from the benefit of it. 

Mr. Fergusson, on the other hand, con- 
tended that, so far from being excluded 
from the benefit of the will, the third 
widow- was not only entitled to all the ad- 
vantages of it, if she concurred with the 
other two any time before the ceremonies 
of the adoption were gone through ; but 
as she was the only one who had borne a 
child, that she was the proper person to he 
the receiving mother of the adopted child. 

The Court thought, with Mr. Fergusson, 
that as the third widow had concurred 
prior to the performance of the ceremonies, 
she was entitled to the full benefit of 
the will. The pundit was called, and the 
case referred to him : w hen he stated that 
the Court was quite correct. He added, 
that three could not perform the ceremonies 
of adoption, but that one person must act 
for the whole, and that, in such case, the 
child would he the adopted child of the 
Asiatic Jour n . — -No. 01). 


three. On being asked which of the three 
widows it was proper to appoint receiving 
mother, in consonance with the Hindu 
law, he said that he did not know of any 
sbastra which decided tills point, but he 
thought that the woman who had borne 
the child should have the preference. 

After a very long and desultory conversa- 
tion between counsel, the Qourt came to 
the following decision : 

That the three women were the adopting 
mothers, they all concurring in the choice ; 
that it he referred to the Master which of 
the three is to be the receiving mother in 
behalf of the whole, who is to receive the 
money ; and what sum will be necessary for 
the purposes of the adoption. — [ Tien. Hurls., 
July 9. 

Calcutta , Aug. 21, 1823, 

Roycbund Paul, v. Sibnarain Paul. 

This was an issue to try the genuineness 
of a will, and we merely mention it for 
the purpose of recording an instance of 
native pertinacity which we have seldom 
seen equalled. A man named Suwarwas 
put into the box ; and upon water of the 
Ganges being tendered to him, he refused 
to be sworn. It was pointed out to him, 
both by the Court and counsel, that if he 
still persevered in his refusal, he would be 
imprisoned, and that it was probable that 
this imprisonment would be for life. To 
all this he very determinedly answered, that 
he preferred going to gaol, for “he was an 
old man, and did not know how long'be 
might have to live,” and for these reasons 
he would not swear by the water of the holy 
Ganges. Instances were related to him : of 
individuals, one of whom had been in 
prison for ten years *. and others for two, 
three, and four years, but all was in vain, 
and the Court was ultimately compelled to 
commit him. Mr. Money begged that he 
might not be bent immediately to gaol, 
but that the pundit might be allowed to 
speak to him, and endeavour to remove his 
religious doubts on subject, if such 
were the cause of his refusal. To this the 
Court agreed, and on the arrival of the 
pundit lie recapitulated the whole of the 
preceding arguments ; but even this was in 
vain, and the Court at length was compelled 
to commit him, observing at the same 
time that it had no option, but w*as obliged 
to do so, and was sorry that the obligation 
was imposed on them of committing any 
man for religious prejudices.— [Ben* 
Hurk . , Aug. 25. 

We understand that A. G- da Silviera, 
jun.. Esq. lias been appointed Interpreter 
and Translator of European languages to 
the Supreme Court. — [John Bull , Aug. 21. 

TOUR OF THE DISTRICT OF CHERTURGHU*. 

Mr. Jenkins, the resident at Nagpore, is 
now on a tour of the district of Chertur- 

Vol. XVII. 2 P 
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ghur. He has already visited Shaway, the 
source of the Maha Nuddea, and is now 
in progress from Ryepore to the source 
of the Soane and Nerbudda at Oomerkun- 
tuck. He is accompanied by a profes- 
sional gentleman, furnished with the neces- 
sary instruments for measuring the heights 
of mountains. Kokair, or Konkair, was 
visited by him on his route to Shawah. — 
[Ben. Hurk., April 5. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

Lieut.- Col. F. M. JVIiller, C.B., late of 
H.M. 87th regt. , deceased ; James Weir 
Hogg, Esq. 

William Mann, Esq., late of the firm 
of Buchanan, Mann and Co., of Calcutta, 
deceased; Messrs. William Smith Boyd 
and William Thomas Beeby. 

Assist. Surg. John Park Barnett, late of 
Calcutta, deceased ; James Weir Hogg, 
Esq. 

Doctor James McGregor, late of Dina- 
pore, deceased ; James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

John Pearson, late of Calcutta, Mariner, 
and Commander of the ship Ogle Castle, 
deceased ; John Storm, Esq., of the firm 
of McIntyre and Co. 

James Jennings, Esq., late of Dina- 
pore, deceased ; James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

Doctor Charles Daw, late of Bombay, 
deceased ; James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

SHIPPING. 

Loss of the Matilda .— Information has 
been received in town, from a respectable 
house in Bombay, of the loss of the ship 
Matilda of this port, belonging to Messrs. 
Lackersteen and Co. She left this in 
December last, on a trading voyage to 
Mozambique, and was totally lost on a 
rock at the entrance of that port, in April ; 
particulars not yet ascertained. The crew, 
however, were all saved ; but the Com- 
mander and the Supercargo, Mr. Lacker- 
steen, were suffering from the deleterious 
effect of the climate, when the ship that 
brought the intelligence to Bombay left 
the port. — [Cal. Jour., July 8. 

Arrivals. 

Sept. 4. Asia, Pope, from Bombay and 
London. — 5. Madras , Clark, from Ma- 
dras and London. 


MADRAS . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

At' a meeting of the Madras District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, held at St. George’s 
Church, Choultry Plain, on Saturday, the 
28th June 1823, to consider of the best 
means of co-operating with the Society in 
the measures resolved upon by- them on 
the occasion of the lamented death of the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta : 


Present, The Venerable Archdeacon 
Vaughan, President ; the Hon. H. S. 
Graeme ; the Hon. Sir C. Grey, Kt. ; H. 
Byrne, Esq. ; J. L. Grant, Esq. ; J. 
Gwatkin, Esq. ; J. Goldingham, sen.. 
Esq. ; Major Cadell ; J. M. Strachan, 
Esq. ; W. Hudleston, Esq. ; Capt. Mount- 
ford ; J. F. Thomas, Esq.; S. Nicholls, 
Esq. ; Rev.W. Thomas ; Rev. M. Thomp- 
son ; and Richard Clarke, Esq. 

The Venerable the Chairman having 
opened the purpose of the Meeting, the 
Secretary read a letter from the Rev. W. 
Parker, Assistant Secretary to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
the printed resolutions transmitted therein. 

After which the Hon. Sir Charles Grey 
addresssed the meeting as follows : 

Gentlemen : The honour has been of- 
fered to me of proposing the resolutions 
which presently will be read, and I cannot 
decline it : but it would have fallen, per- 
haps, more appropriately upon some other. 
For this is a fit opportunity to bring into 
recollection, not merely those characteris- 
tics of the late Bishop of Calcutta, of 
which the world is already informed ; but 
those less prominent, yet more interesting 
ones, which a friend only can know or 
relate. 

Ten years ago Dr. Middleton was in the 
quiet enjoyment of all, if not of more than 
all, that to ordinary minds appears desira- 
ble. Placed in the metropolis of Eng- 
land, he had a fortune which surpassed 
any wishes he entertained for himself ; he 
had employment suited to his inclinations ; 
he had the reputation of talents, of learn- 
ing, and of piety. But a field was open- 
ed to him, in which, at the risk of every 
thing but that which was inherent in his 
mind, it was possible to apply to ampler 
uses the faculties with which he had been 
sent into the world. He did not long 
hesitate. In the early part of the last 
century, Berkeley formed that benevolent 
plan which involved the devotion of his 
own life, bis labours, and his pure intel- 
lect, to the task of enlightening the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of North America. Tt 
failed, because it was deemed by others 
romantic and impracticable ; yet, in the 
present day, plans similar in their objects 
and means, but of wider scope, are on 
foot, and in a course of success. If there 
are any who doubt of the propriety or im- 
portance of such plans, I would suggest 
for their consideration the consequences 
which probably would have ensued, if 
Berkeley had been assisted with hearty 
good-will by the people and the govern- 
ment of England. If our arts, our lan- 
guage, our knowledge, our religion and 
institutions had been freely, but gradually 
imparted ; if a fabric of native society had 
been so built up as to ensure, to those in- 
cluded in it, any good which they pos- 
sessed, and an equal share of future bene- 
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fits, we should not have, now, to bear the 
shame and the regret of having obtained an 
extension of the sphere of civilization, 
at the deplorable price of the extirpation 
of the North American race ; the mon- 
strous system of negro slavery might have 
perished in its infancy, with the necessities 
which gave it birth ; Great Britain and 
America might still have been one people, 
or, if we had parted, it would have been on 
better terms ; and the hatred of England, 
which is entertained by the descendants of 
England, would not have existed in that 
intensity and singleness which threatens 
future calamities. England, perhaps, has 
not yet paid the full penalty of having per- 
mitted the destruction of one of the tribes 
of man. But I had not intended to say 
more of the plans of Berkeley, than that 
I will not estimate at any lower rate the 
similar motives of the first Bishop of Cal- 
cutta : all circumstances considered, I 
doubt whether the sacrifice contemplated 
by the one was greater than that which 
was made by the other ; who, at a greater 
distance from his country, and in the 
burning climate of Bengal, persevered so 
long in the dedication of his fortune, his 
time, and his whole powers, to the un- 
grateful task which he had set before him ; 
and, seeking no common reward, has at 
last died poor. 

We are invited to assist in building up 
his monument, and we shall all, I believe, 
join cheerfully in this last office, not from 
any indistinct and foolish notion that the 
tomb is to be raised as a reward to him 
whose name will be written on it ; but re- 
garding it as a natural result of his meri- 
torious life, and an obvious mode of giv- 
ing expression to the feelings which have 
arisen at his death. If we must look for 
some utility in the measure, let it be found 
in its excitement of others ; even of those 
who are engaged in the service of the 
church. I indulge in the belief that, to 
the public expression of grief and admi- 
ration which the death of the late Bishop 
called forth in England, it may in some 
degree be owing, that we arc to have a 
successor, who is not inferior to him in 
any great or good qualities. I must speak 
cautiously of the feelings of one who is 
entering upon solemn and arduous duties : 
but thus much T will venture to say of the 
excellent person to whom I allude, that, 
whatever higher and more holy motives 
may have supervened, twenty years can- 
not have so deadened his warm feelings, 
and obliterated his early character, that he 
will hear with insensibility of the honours 
paid to his predecessor. I think, with 
satisfaction, that a part of the support of 
which he will feel the want, may be de- 
rived from the hope now held out to him, 
that in after-times his name also may be 
read upon the national sepulchres of his 
countiy. 


The following Resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to. 

That this meeting have learned with the 
most lively satisfaction, from the resolu- 
tions of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Know ledge, which have now been read, 
that a monument is to be erected to the 
memory of the late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, in the cathedral church of St. Paul’s. 

That this meeting are grateful for the 
opportunity now offered them of adding 
their names to those of the Society in Eng- 
land, in record of their veneration for the 
memory of their first Bishop, the founder 
of diocesan and district committees in In- 
dia, to whose valuable counsel, and gene- 
rous assistance this committee are indebted 
for the most important effects of their in- 
stitution. 

That, in conformity with the resolution 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, which limits the contributions 
tow ards the monument “ to the amount of 
each member’s annual subscription to the 
Society,” the contributions of the mem- 
bers of the Madras District Committee, be 
limited to the sum which, at the exchange 
of the day, w ill give one guinea in Eng- 
land, that sum being equivalent to the pro- 
portion of the local subscription which is 
appropriated as a donation by the Society. 

That subscriptions be received by the 
treasurer, Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., and 
by the secretary ; and that the amount, 
when collected, be transmitted, with a copy 
of these resolutions, to the Board in Lon- 
don. 

That these resolutions be communicated 
to the members of the committee resident 
in the provinces, and to those at the Presi- 
dency who have not attended this meeting. 

At the motion of the Hon. H.S. Graeme, 

Agreed unanimously, that the thanks 
of the meeting be given to Sir Charles 
Grey, for the excellent address delivered 
by him. 

Agreed unanimously, that the thanks of 
the meeting be given to the Venerable the 
Archdeacon for having convened the 
meeting, and for his obliging conduct in 
the chair. 

Edward Vaughan, Chairman. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT MADRAS. 

(Extractor a Letter addressed to the Editor of the 
Madras Courier.) 

In taking a retrospective view of 
Madras for the last twenty years, it is very 
gratifying to behold how greatly it is im- 
proved. Indeed, Sir, after an absence of 
ten years, I was much pleased with a view 
of the country on re-landing at the beach ; 
the appearance so much improved. St. 
George’s and St. Andrew’s churches, besides 
chapels), added to St. Mary’s ; the British 
fair increased in number; European articles 
and foreign wines flowing in abundance 
at Messrs. Griffiths’, Laird’s, Cox, and 

2 p e 
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Franks’ ir> succession to Mr. Hope; wise 
laws continuing to suppress vice ; news- 
papers in daily circulation ; public as 
well as private places established for cul- 
tivating the minds of our offspring. But 
my hopes centered in the welfare of two 
daughters. I had cause for grief when I 
perceived they had been deprived of (I 
may add) all education ; for the demand of 
thirty pags. a month at Mrs. Balfour’s 
school, being knuch beyond the power of a 
poor old subaltern to pay, a negligent 
education at the Female Asylum was all 
they had for nearly eight years. I do not 
mention this as a disparagement to that 
laudable institution, where upwards of 300 
children are supported on charity : but I 
would propose an amendment, that a re- 
gular master or teacher (a married man), 
one known at the settlement, be engaged 
for that institution, on any small salary, 
that the children may have the advantage 
of the early education intended them, and 
thereby make it convenient to those poor 
officers of the army, who prefer placing 
their children there, rather than at a 
boarding-school. I found Madras pos- 
sessed with masters also for all accom- 
plishments; and with the assistance of 
Messrs. Zscharpel for music, Harvey for 
schooling, Raynaud for dancing, and 
Ignatio for drawing, my daughters are 
now able to make a pretty good figure in 
company and conversations, and much to 
their credit did these persons acquit this 
charge. I shall not encroach longer on 
your time, but merely add, the country 
bears an improved appearance. 


BOMBAY . 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MEDICAL STORE DEPARTMENT. 

Bombay Castle , May 1, 1823. — The fol- 
lowing revised scale of public establish- 
ments proposed for the Medical Store 
Department is directed to be adopted. 

For the Medical Storekeeper at the Presidency. 
One head assistant and general superin- 
tendent, with the rank, pay and privi- 
leges of an apothecary Rs. 1 00 

Two assistants and writers, with the 
rank, pay and privileges of an as . 
sistant apothecary, 48 rupees each. 9b* 
Two inferior assistants and writers, 
with the rank, pay and privileges of 
2d -native assistants, 20 rupees each. 40 
Two compounders, at 15 rupees each, 
with the pay and privileges of head 


compounders 30 

Seven packers or store servants, six 

rupees each 42 

Two peons, six rupees each 12 

One hallaleore and sweeper 2 


Total 322 


For the Deputy Medical Storekeepers of the 
Poona, Surat and Mortkern Divisions. 
0ne head assistant, with the rank, pay 
and privileges of an assistant apothe- 
cary Rs. 44 

One second ditto as writer, with the 
rank, pay and privileges of a 2d 

native assistant 20 

Two packers and store servants, at 

six rupees each 12 

One peon, at ditto 3 

Stationery, petty stores, sicklagur, See. 13 

Total 98 

BADGES OF HONORARY DISTINCTION TO 
REG IMF NTS. 

Bombay Castle , May 20, 1823. — In 
order to perpetuate the remembrance of 
the acknowledged bravery and discipline 
of the Bombay, army, when engaged with 
the enemy in the field, the Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the following regiments and battalions 
shall bear on their colours and appoint- 
ments the badges of honorary distinction 
hereafter specified, in addition to any ho- 
norary badges already bestowed on them. 

Regiment of Artillery. — The two com- 
panies which were commanded by Captains 
Bailie and Torriano at the siege and cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, in 1799, to bear on 
their appointments the word “ Seringapa- 
tam.” The two companies which were 
commanded in Egypt in 1 802 by Captains 
Powell and Smith, to bear on their ap- 
pointments the emblem of the tphynx, 
and the word “Egypt.” The third com- 
pany, a detachment of which was engaged 
in the battle of Assye, on the 2Sd Septem- 
ber 1803, the word “Assye” on their 
appointments ; and Captain Hardy’s com- 
pany, a detachment of which was engaged 
in the battle of Kirkee on the 5th November 
1817, the w ord “ Kirkee ” on its appoint- 
ments ; in testimony of their services on 
those memorable occasions. 

The Bombay European Regiment, which 
served at the siege and capture of Seringa- 
patam, and were engaged in the battle of 
Kirkee, to bear the words “ Seringapatam 
and Kirkee ” upon its regimental colours 
and appointments. 

The lstbattalian 1st or Grenadier Re- 
giment Native Infanti y, to bear the word 
“ Mangalore” upon its regimental colours 
and appointments, in consideration of its 
distinguished valour and discipline at the 
siege of that place in 1782. 

The 1st bat. 2d regt. N. I. 

2d do. 2d do. 

1st do. 3d do. 

2d do. 3d do. 

1st do. 4th do. 

1 st do. 5th do. 

having served at the siege and capture of 
Seringapatam, to bear the word “ Serin- 
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gapatam ** upon their respective regimen- 
tal colours and appointments. 

The 1st bat. 2d regt. N.I. 

1st do. 3d do. 

1st do. 4th do. 

to bear on their regimental colours and 
appointments the further honorary distinc- 
tion of “ Sedaseer,” in commemoration of 
their brilliant success when opposed by the 
largest body of Tippoo Sultan’s principal 
troops, commanded by himself in person, 
on the 6th March 1799, and sustaining for 
the greater part of the day the repeated 
warm attacks of the enemy’s army, after 
they had surrounded them on all sides. 

The 2d bat. 1st (or Gr. Regt.) N.I. 

2d do. 6th regt. . . do. 

1st do. 7th . . do. 

which fought at Kirkee 5th November 
1817, to bear the word “ Kirkee” upon 
their regimental colours and appointments. 

It being the intention of Government to 
confer medals or other appropriate distinc- 
tions on small detachments, and on indi- 
viduals who may signalize themselves in 
action, the Governor in Council directs 
that commanding officers will be careful to 
point out all such instances to his notice, 
in reporting any services on which they 
may be engaged. 

EFFECTS OF DECEASED OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle , July 19, 1823. — The 
Governor in Council, considering the trou- 
ble and inconvenience to which the com- 
manding officers ofEuiopean and native 
corps are occasionally subject, in collecting 
the full amount for which the effects of a 
deceased officer may have been sold, when 
taken charge of by them according to the 
articles of war, is pleased to declare that 
all officers who have or may hereafter pur- 
chase the effects of deceased officers, at 
public sales in camp, or at military stations, 
and are or may be prevented from paying 
for the same according to the terms of 
sale, by unforeseen circumstances, shall be 
liable to be called upon for such debts by 
the divisional paymaster within whose 
range they may happen to be serving, or 
by the regimental paymaster, according 
to the following scale : 

For Debts under 1 ,000 Rujtees. 


Colonels of regts., per 

month... Rs. 

250 

Lieutenant Colonels.. 

.do 

200 

Majors 

.do 

153 

Captains 

.do 

75 

Subalterns 

.do 

45 

Conductors 

.do 

20 

Serjeants 

.do 

5 

Corporals or Drummers do 

3 

Privates 

.do 

2 

Natives : One-fourth 

of the pay of 

' the 

respective ranks per 

month. 

and 

The stoppages from 

field officers 


captains, where the purchases may ex- 
ceed one thousand rupees each, to be at 
the following rate per month . 


Colonels of regiments Rs. SOO 

Lieutenant-colonels 250 

Majors 200 

Captains 150 


The rule is considered only to apply 
where the responsible officer deems such a 
mode of proceeding expedient for the 
recovery of money for which he is rendered 
answerable by the articles of war and 
rules of the service, and not to be resorted 
to upon every occasion of the sale of such 
property when the purchasers continue 
upon the spot. 

ADJUTANT APPOINTMENTS 
Bombay Castle , Aug. 4, 1823. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council havino* 
been led to a consideration of the alIow£ 
ances to officers of his Majesty’s and 
the Honourable Company’s service below 
the rank of Lieutenant, holding the ap- 
pointment of Adjutant of a regiment or 
battalion, is pleased to permit second-lieu- 
tenants, comets, or ensigns, when thus 
situated, to draw the batta and gratuity of 
a lieutenant in lieu of their regimental 
rank. To have effect from the 4th Jan 
J 823. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, Jun’ 27, 1823. 

Messrs. Win. Dougall Cruikshanks and 
John Corrie Bowater admitted Cadets of 
Infant) y, and promoted to the rank of 
Ensign. 

9th Regt. N.I. Lieut. J. Sinclair Jame- 
son to act as Adjutant to 2d bat. during 
absence of Lieut. H. N. Corscllis, on fur- 
lough to Broach. — Ens, James Harvy to be 
Lieut, vice Hughes, deceased; date of 
rank, June 19, 1823. 

Lieut. Stephen Clements, 1st bat. 1 1 th 
N.I., at his own request, placed on Invalid 
Pension List. 

Lieut. Othniel Gidly, 1 1th regt., ten- 
dered his resignation of Hon. Company’s 
service. 

July 1 1, 1823. 

Lieut. Thomas Henry Ottley, 2d regt. 
N. I., to be brought upon effective strength, 
vice Lieut. John G. Birds, deceased on 2d 
inst. 

July 14, 1828. 

Ordnance Department. Sub-Conduet. 
John Kilkenny to be Conductor, vice 
Hannah, deceased. — Serj. Maj. John Por- 
ter to be a Conductor, in room of Wilson, 
pensioned. 

7 th Regt. AM. Ensign Alfred Bradford 
to be Lieut., vice Thackthwaite, deceased. 

11 th Regt. N.I. Supemum. Lieut. John 
Attencurrow to be brought upon effective 
strength, vice Othniel Gidley, resigned. — 
Ens. W. Paul Phipps to be Lieut., vice 
S. H. Clements, placed on Invalid Pen- 
sion List. 


[March, 
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July 19, 1823. 

Messrs. J. Brpwnrigg Belassis, George 
Wilson, John Jackson, Thos. Gamble 
Fraser, George Johnson, and Edward 
Samuel Thompson, admitted Cadets of 
Infantry, and promoted to rank of Ensign. 

Messrs. Samuel Love and David 
Forbes admitted on the establishment as 
Assist. Surgeons. 

July 2 1, 1823. 

Lieut. Wilson, Quart. Mast, and Interp., 
2d Light Cav., to superintend repairs au- 
thorized to be made in public buildings at 
Deesa. 

Lieut. Thomas Leighton, 7th N. I., a 
Cadet of season 1807, to have brevet 
rank of Capt. from 4th June last. 

Medical Estab. — Surg. James Dow to 
take rank vice ' G. Colquhoun, retired ; 
date of rank Oct. 1, 182 1. — Surg. Edm. 
C. Harrison to take rank vice Baird, de- 
ceased; ditto Nov. 6, 1821. — Surg. Chas. 
Daw, deceased, to take rank vice Jukes, 
deceased; ditto Nov. 11, 1821. — Surg. 
Rich. Sharpe to take rank vice Taylor, 
deceased; ditto Dec. 7, 1821. — Surg. 
Tli os. P. Weeks to take rank vice Mitchell, 
retired; ditto Jan. 3, 1822. — Surg. Andrew 
Gibson, M.D., to take rank vice W. 
Aitkin, deceased; ditto April 16, 1822. — 
Surg. James Me Adam to take rank vice 
W. Hall, deceased; ditto Aug. 16, 1822. 
— Surg. Rich. Hartley Kennedy, M.D., 
to take rank, vice C. Dawe, deceased ; 
ditto Dec. 12, 1822. — Surg. John Warner 
to take rank vice Panton, deceased ; ditto 
Dec. 22, 1822.— Surg. George A. Stuart 
to take rank vice Maxwell, promoted; 
ditto Feb. 13, 1823. — Sen. Assist. Surg. 
Howell Powell to be Surg. vice Straclian, 
promoted to Superint. Surgeon ; ditto 
May 11, 1823. 

July 26, 1823. 

Ens. A. Burns to perform duties of 
Quart. Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat. 11th 
N.I. 

Lieut. Bartlett, 1st bat. 9th N.I., to act 
as Adjutant to Field Detachment of 
Guicawar Subsidiary Force under Capt. 
Garraway, from 11th June. 

June 31, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. J. A. Sinclair to act, dur- 
ing absence to Presidency of Mr. Dal- 
gairns, as Civil Surgeon in Candeish. 

Aug. 4, 1823. 

Invalid Bat. — Lieut. W. Pouget, 2d 
bat. 5th N.I., to be Adjutant vice Rob- 
son, promoted ; date of rank, Aug. 1, 1823. 

5th Regt . Lieut. J. Farquharson to be 
Adjutant to 2d bat. vice Pouget, appoint- 
ed to Invalid Bat. ; Aug. 1, 1823. 

Aug. 7, 1823. 

Lieut. A. F. Johnson, 1st bat. 9th regt., 
to act as Assist, to Capt. Cruickshank, 
Superintending Revenue and Topographi- 
cal Surveys in Guzerat, during absence of 
Lieut. Dumaresq, on sick certificate. 


Aug. 8, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. Pringle to assume charge 
of medical duties of Garrison of Broach, 
on departure of Assist. Surg. Fraser to 
Presidency, on sick certificate. 

Lieut. Froward, 7th N. I. to act as 
Adjut. to 1st bat. 

Aug . 12, 1823. 

Assist. Surg. Anderson, H. C.’s ship 
Discovery, relieved from marine duty ; 
and Mr. Mackell, now in the Psyche, 
transferred to the Discovery. 

Sub. Assist. Surg. Vaughan, at present 
in medical charge of the Aurora, will 
join the Psyche in room of Mr. Mackell. 

Aug. 21, 1823. 

1st Bat. 5th Regt. JY. I. Lieut. Teas- 
dale, 1st bat. 1st or Grenad. Regt. N.I. to 
officiate as Interp. during suspension of 
Lieut. Meldr^m; date of appoint. April 
26, 1823. — Lieut. Cathcart, to perform 
duties of Quart. Mast. ; ditto. 

2 d Bat. 8th Regt. JY. I. Lieut. Bernard 
McMahon to act as Adjut. during absence 
of Lieut, and Adjut. Collis, on sick certi- 
ficate ; date of appoint. Aug. 5, 1823. 

Aug. 23, 182S. 

Lieut. Col. Mackonochie confirmed in 
command of Troops in Cutch from date of 
his assuming charge. 

Aug. 25, 1823. 

Ordnance Depart. Sub- Conduct. Ni- 
cholas Hughes to be Conductor vice 
Wilkinson dismissed from situation by 
sentence of Gen. Court-martial; date of 
appoint. Aug. 6, 1823. 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 

J'ombay Castle, June 26, 1823. 

E. W. Harris to be 1st Lieut., vice 
Grubb, deceased ; date of rank, May 9, 
1823. 

Aug. 1, 1823. 

2d Lieut. Robert Cogan to be 1st 
Lieut., vice Barnes, deceased ; date of 
rank, May 9, 1823. 

2d Lieut. John Sawyer to be 1st Lieut, 
ditto ditto. 

2d Lieut. Wm. Rose to be 1st Lieut, 
vice Watson, deceased ; date of rank, July 
10, 1823. 

Sen. Midshipman C. Barnard, to be 2d 
Lieut., \ice Cogan, promoted; date of 
rank, May A, 1823. 

Sen. Midshipman Robert Lowe to be 
2d Lieut, vice Harris, promoted ; date of 
rank, May 9, 1823. 

Sen. Midshipman Oliph Spencer to be 2d 
Lieut. % ice Sawyer, promoted; ditto ditto. 

Sen. Midshipman Charles Wells to be 
2d Lieut, vice Rose, promoted ; date of 
rank, July 10, 1823. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. 

July 11. P. Y. Waugh, l*t Bengal 
Nat. Cavalry, for his health. 
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Aug . 2. Lieut. D. Liddejl, 5th N. I. 

25. Assist. Surg. John Granville Grif- 
fith, for one year, on his private affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hope. 

June 23. Capt. Joseph Walker, of Ar- 
tillery, for ten months, on sick certificate. 

Cancelled. 

June 21. Major Litchfield, 2d L.C , 
to Europe. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE INDIA-BUILT 
SHIP SWALLOW, 

Lost in the river Hooghly, 1 6th June, 1823.’* 

The Swallow was built in Bombay 
dock-yard, by Manackjee Lowjee, the 
head builder, uncle to the late Jamsetjee 
Bomanjee. She was laid down in 1777, 
and launched on 2d April 1778. She was 
first employed as a Company’s packet, and 
made several trips to England ; she was 
then taken into the Bombay marine, and 
after a short time returned to the packet 
service, in which she continued for many 
years. 

She was commanded by the following 
persons, viz. Captains Bendy, Hall, 
Penny (while in the Marine), Anderson, 
Curtis, Clifton, and Suard; and, during 
the period she was employed as a packet, 
the following public characters were pas- 
sengers on board her : Lord Macartney, 
returning to England from his government 
of Madras; Lord Cornwallis, on his ap- 
pointment to India as Governor General. 
She conveyed the same nobleman back to 
England from Calcutta; Sir John Shore, 
from his supreme government ; Mr. Petrie, 
from the council at Madras ; and various 
other functionaries of rank. 

About the year 1809, the Swallow not 
being required as a packet, was sold to the 
Danes; fitted in London, and went to 
Copenhagen ; whence she is supposed to 
have proceeded to the West- Indies: but 
while there, was seized by a British man 
of war for a breach of treaty, and con- 
demned as a prize. She w as cut out from 
her anchorage by a sloop of war, after a 
severe action, in which the British lost a 
number of her crew. 

She was then purchased into the King’s 
service, became the Silly sloop of war, and 
was latterly commanded by Capt Sheriff; 
after serving some time in the West-Indies, 
she was, on her passage home, dismasted, 
and received other damage, in a violent 
gale of wind. 

On her return to England, she was sold 
out of the King’s service, and bought by 
some merchants in London ; made three 
voyages to this her parent port as a free 
trader, and was lost in Bengal, on her 
fourth voyage outward. — \_Bom. Cat., 
July 30. 

* Vide our Number for January last, p. 9*5. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE FORT AND TOWN 
OF BOMBAY. 

We understand that the Government, 
with that peculiar attention which ever 
marks its regard for the comfort of the na- 
tive inhabitants, has sanctioned the opening, 
at a considerable expense, of a new sally- 
port, and a bridge across the ditch, to faci- 
litate the communication with the wells on 
the Esplanade : it being understood that 
the late garrison regulations about the 
church gate, which prohibit persons from 
passing with water after nine o’clock in 
the morning, bear hard on the lower order 
of natives within the town, particularly 
during the hot weather. — [Bom. Gaz. 
July 9. 

In consequence of the late alarming and 
destructive fire, which broke out among the 
cotton bales on the Green, our readers will 
learn, with pleasure, that a committee, 
composed of public officers of Govern- 
ment and gentlemen belonging to the 
leading mercantile houses at the Presidency, 
has been appointed to consider the best 
means of obviating a similar danger to the 
town from placing cotton on the Green, 
and to report on the possibility of removing 
the cotton to some safer place, without 
occasioning an unnecessary loss to indi- 
viduals. 

The plan suggested by the committee, 
which we are happy to understand has met 
with the concurrence of Government, is to 
appropriate a part of the Esplanade, near 
the Apollo pier, now occupied by timber, 
for the reception of cotton ; to widen the 
pier, so as to admit of the erection of con- 
veniences for landing the cotton on it ; 
and the stones used in the work to be 
taken from the beach adjoining the pier, in 
order to make a smooth channel for boats 
to take the ground at low water. 

The great danger from fire, whether 
from accident or design, to the whole pro- 
perty within the fort, cannot fail to cause 
this arrangement to be view’ed with the 
greatest satisfaction by all classes of the 
society. 

Although but a secondary consideration, 
there is also some room for congratulation 
on the score of appearance. The huge 
piles of cotton which have hitherto covered 
the Green, are no doubt indicative of the 
commercial importance of Bombay, but 
can scarcely be considered as ornamental 
appendages to the great square of the fort ; 
a space of ground which we hope, on 
some future day, to see surrounded with 
bu ldings worthy of the good taste and 
public spirit of the people. At the same 
time, this extensive area will be always 
available for the exercise of the troops in 
garrison, the purpose for w r hich it was ori- 
ginally intended. — Ibvl. 

A great many improvements have been 
lately made, within the last few months, in 
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the fort and on the esplanade, mention of 
which would very much interest your 
readers at out-station^, particularly the 
military portion of them. Very few know 
that the town-hall has risen above its foun- 
dation ; that the Company are building an 
elegant mess-room for the regiment sta- 
tioned in Fort George ; and that an ex- 
tensive hospital is nearly completed inside 
that fort, for the sick of the regiment which 
may be stationed there. Nor do they in 
general know that a substantial range of 
tiled pendals or barracks have been built 
for the Sepoys of two battalions on the es- 
planade, on the ground formerly occupied 
by tents, that disfigured it. That the fish 
market has been removed from their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, as well as the 
butchers* shambles, which latter are now 
on a building erected on pillars in the sea. 
Government are also, for the convenience 
of the Sepoys, repairing a large tank near 
the Bazar gate, and surrounding it witii 
flagstones, lor them to wash their clothes 
on.— [Bom. Cour. July 19. 

On reference to the proceedings in the 
Recorder's court, it will be observed, that 
Government have sanctioned the erection 
of a penitentiary at that place, capable 
of containing 175 prisoners. The avowed 
object of this building is the necessity of 
dividing persons merely confined for trial 
from those who are under sentence for 
crimes of w'hich they have already been 
lound guilty. Such a legulation is one of 
the highest importance, and appears to us 
to be intimately connected with the state of 
the people. We rejoice to see that all the 
improvements and refinements of Europe 
are being daily introduced into this country, 
and we hope, ere long, to have to announce 
the erection of a similar building here. — 
Aug. 7 . 

CASUALTIES, SiC. 

Early on the morning of the 1st instant 
the body of an old man, a Parsee, was dis- 
covered lying in a shed at Mazogon, near 
Belvidere, where, we are given to under- 
stand, he kept a small shop for the sale of 
toddy. He had obviously been murdered, 
a large heavy stone having been found on 
his breast, and his neck exhibiting marks 
of violent strangulation. It is supposed 
that the object ot the murderers was to 
obtain possession of a small sum of money 
which the poor man was known to have 
accumulated, and which the villains suc- 
ceeded in carrying oft; leaving no clue to 
trace them. A reward of three hundred 
rupees lias, however, w e are happv to find, 
been offered for the discovery of the per- 
petrators of this outrage, and we sincerely 
hope it will lead to their apprehension.— 
[ Bom. Gnz, July 9. 

The late springs, although not attended 
by any very severe weather, appear to have 


done considerable damage along the beach 
surrounding Back Bay, and the sea, we 
are informed, has made great encroach- 
ment on the property situated in that neigh- 
bourhood. The walls and railings of se- 
veral Bungalows are injured. The house 
formerly occupied by the late Mr. Mil- 
burn has suffered materially, and a const- 
derable part of the garden wall has been 
thrown down ; the Mussulmans’ burial- 
ground is said to behalf washed away, and 
the general damage amongst the cocoa-nut 
trees, oarts, &c. is stated to be very exten- 
sive. Tlie monsoon, as yet, however, has 
not been by any means unusually boiste- 
rous, and the rain has fallen in such quan- 
tity as, we trust, will produce a plentiful 
crop of grain along the coast. — [Bom. 
Cour. July 19. 

\\ e learn that a robbery and murder, of 
the most aggravated nature, had been com- 
mitted on Tuesday last, near Bear llill, 
in Salsette. The story is thus told. Two 
men had been employed by a shroff, in 
Bombay, to carry a quantity of money and 
jewels to Poonah ; while on their journey 
they were attacked at the above-mentioned 
place, about *ix o’clock in the evening, 
robbed of the whole of the property, to the 
extent of between four and 5,000 rupees, 
and their bodies cut in a shocking manner; 
one of them is stated to have been alive 
w hen found, but the head of the other was 
absolutely severed frem the body. 

The mui derers made their escape; but 
we are happy to learn that, through the ac- 
tivity of the police, several people have 
been apprehended upon strong grounds of 
suspicion ; and we sincerely hope that the 
perpetrators of so desperate an outrage will 
not escape the hands of justice. — { Bom . 
Cour, Aug. 2. 

monument to the memory ok stfphem 

RA KINGTON, ESQ. 

It will probably be in the recollecJion 
of most of our readers that it v\as our 
painful duty to announce in our obituary 
of the 8th June 1822, the melancholy de- 
cease of a jnuch- respected member of our 
society, Mr. Stephen Babington, of the 
Civil Service; and weaiesure it will he 
satisfactory to all w ho were acquainted with 
that lamented individual, to know that a 
subscription for the erection of a monu- 
ment to his memory, in St. Thomas’s 
church, set on foot by a few of his most 
intimate friends at this place, has received 
such cordial support from his fellow ser- 
vants, and other friends at the presidency 
and subordinates, as to have enabled the 
gentlemen who undertook the management 
of the subscription to realize the sum of 
thirteen thousand five hundred lupees* 
and after reserving sufficient funds to meet 
the expense of erecting the monument on 
arrival, to remit through the liberality of 
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Government, who have been pleased to 
grant them a favourable rate of exchange, 
bills on the Hon. the Court of Directors 
for 401,425, in favour of Mr. Benja- 
min Babington, of Aldermanbury, the 
brother of the deceased, who has been re- 
quested to employ a sculptor of the first 
eminence in the execution of the work. — 
£2?o?«. Cour. June 1. 

BOMBAY SESSIOXS. 

July 14, 1 823-— The Sessions of Oyer 
and Terminer commenced this day. After 
the usual preliminary forms, the Recorder 
addressed the Grand Jury nearly as follows : 

Though the calendar, I am sorry to say, 
is rather a heavy one, both as to the num- 
ber and quality of offences ; yet it will re- 
quire but few remarks from me, as it con- 
sists almost entirely of buiglaries and lar- 
ceny cases, which mu^t have constantly 
come before you, gentlemen, when sitting 
on former Grand Juries, and with the law 
relating to which, therefore, you must be 
thoroughly acquainted. I have one or two 
cases, however, on which I shall presently 
trouble you with a few words. At present, 
I must request your attention to another 
subject, which equally falls within the line 
of your duties : I mean the gaol. 

“ As many of the gentlemen who are 
now present were members of the last Grand 
Jury, they must be aware that many alte- 
rations were recommended by them, all of 
them, in my opinion, most judicious, 'ibis 
recommendation was immediately handed 
by me to the Government ; in answer to 
which, a communication has been made to 
the Court, that the Hon. the Governor in 
Council had ordered the improvements 
suggested to be carried into immediate 
effect. 

“ I am happy also to inform you, that 
another object, which, though it formed no 
part of the recommendation of the last 
Grand Jury, had yet excited its attention, 
as well as that of former Grand Juries, as 
well as that of myself when I visited the 
gaol, is now likely to be effected. You 
are, I do not doubt, aware that at present 
there is no classification of the criminal 
prisoners ; those who are committed to 
gaol merely, or separation for safe custody 
till trial, and whom therefore the law 
considers as innocent, are usually with 
those who have been found guilty by a 
verdict of a Jury, and are confined there 
for punishment. 

“ Again, a party committed for a petty 
theft, or any trivial offence, is associated 
with those who have been convicted of the 
‘most heinous crimes, even murder : this 
was most improper; but, from the want of 
space in the old gaol, it w r as not easy to 
find a remedy. The foreman of the Jury 
and myself paid this subject considerable 
attention. We examined the gaol, and a 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 99. 


plan of it : but could not devise any very 
possible plan for remedying this abuse.— 
I am happy, however, to say, that a remedy 
is now in the course of being applied, as 
the Court has received a communication 
from Government, stating that the Hon. 
the Governor in Council had given direc- 
tions for the erection of a penitentiary, 
capable of containing 175 persons. This 
certainly is a measure of the greatest uti- 
lity ; for you must be perfectly aware, that 
in many cases of the most heinous offence, 
imprisonment is the only punishment short 
of death which the Court can inflict. I 
allude, principally, to offences committed 
by the European soldiery. Their trans- 
portation to New' South Wales is no pu- 
nishment ; on the contrary, the expectation 
of such sentence has frequently operated 
as a motive to the commission of crimes. 
It is notorious, that the hope of being sent 
by the judgment of the Court to a better 
climate than this, has actually, in many 
cases, prompted European soldiers to com- 
mit the most dreadful crimes ; and in other 
instances to confess crimes which they had 
never perpetrated. This measure of erect- 
ing a penitentiary, which can give the 
Court the means of consigning convicts to 
imprisonment, and to an imprisonment 
which, for the regulations to be adopted, 
will operate as a punishment. 

“ Gentlemen, I will make a few observa- 
tions also with respect to the debtor side of 
the gaol. Since my arrival here I have 
paid this subject considerable attention, in 
the hopes of being able to effect a diminu- 
tion in the number of prisoners confined 
for debt, without any injury to the public. 
On looking to the list of debtors, I could 
not but be struck with some degree of asto- 
nishment at the long period for which some 
of the debtors tried had been imprisoned. 
It appears that the first debtor on the list 
has been in gaol since the 4th of June, in 
the )ear 1814, a period of just nine years. 
With respect to this injustice, if it be one, 
the Court has no power to remedy it, but 
application must be made to the Legislature. 
The only insolvent act which is extended 
to this settlement is what is commonly 
called the Lord’s act, by which prisoners 
confined for debts may apply to be dis- 
charged ; but on the creditors undertaking 
to make the debtor a certain weekly allow- 
ance, such application is to be refused ; 
and if the creditor pays such allowance, 
the debtor may be confined in gaol for life. 

I cannot but think that it would be desi- 
rable to have an insolvent act, which should, 
in some degree, limit the period of im- 
prisonment extended to this country. I 
am fully aware of the objections which 
exist to the insolvent laws as they are esta- 
blished in England, and that those ob- 
jections would apply even more strongly to 
such laws in this country. I am quite 
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aware that the present insolvent act has 
been the source of the greatest possible 
frauds ; that many persons, in the expecta- 
tion of being discharged after a very short 
imprisonment, by the operation of the in- 
solvent act, from all personal responsibility 
for their debts, have, without any prospect 
of being able to discharge them, contracted 
debts to a large amount ; and that others, 
who have had property sufficient to pay 
their debts, have fraudulently assigned 
that property to others, and have gone to 
gaol for the mere purpose of obtaining a 
personal exemption from legal process. Of 
all this I am fully aware; but those ob- 
jections go not to the principle of the in- 
solvent laws, but to the period of imprison- 
ment required before a debtor ran apply 
to be discharged. Under the present in- 
solvent act in England, a debtor may ap- 
ply to be discharged after a few days, or a 
few weeks’ imprisonment. Such a pro- 
vision would be more unfit for tills country 
than for England, inasmuch as there is 
here much less moral feeling, much less 
reliance to be placed upon oaths, much 
greater prevalence of fraud, and much 
more difficulty in the detection of it. Any 
insolvent act which should be extended to 
this country, would require a considerable 
period of imprisonment before the debtor 
should be entitled to his discharge ; but I 
think some insolvent act, to prevent incar- 
ceration for life, would be desirable. I 
make these observations for the purpose of 
your consideration, with a view to some 
future measure, and not for the purpose of 
asking you for any present decision. I 
will make but one more observation on 
this subject, and that is, that the only 
ground on which imprisonment for debt 
can be justified at all, is either as a means 
of compelling payment where a party has 
property, or as a punishment for some 
fraud of the debtor.” 

His Lordship then made some remarks 
on the writ of Capias, and adverting to 
the constitution of the Court of Requests, 
observed that it did not fall within the pro- 
vince of the Court to alter the existing re- 
gulations, which were sanctioned by long 
usage ; be was mainly anxious to see that 
those regulations were acted upon ; not, as 
we understood his Lordship to say, that he 
considered the regulations of that Court 
faultless, but ho doubted w hether any im- 
provement could be effected, constituted as 
that Couitwas. 

The Grand Jury then retired.— [Rom. 
Cour. July 19. 

SHIPPING. 

Departures. 

-dug- o- Scalt’by Castle, Newali, for 
China.— 0. Asia, Pope, for Madras and 
Calcutta. — 7. Eliza, Wocdhead, for Cal- 
cutta.— 20. Chntles Forbes, Bryden, for 


China. — 21. Glenelg , Weddell, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal. — 23. Bindgewater, Mit- 
chell, for China. — 27. Royal George , El- 
lerby, for London. — 30. Emaad, Jones, 
for Calcutta. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July 30. At Surat, the lady of the Rev. 
Wm. Fyvie, of a son. 

Aug. 9. At Abraednuggur, the lady of 
Capt. Laurie, of the Artillery, of a son. 

12. At Belleville, the lady of Major 
Tucker, Pep.- Adjutant- General of the 
Army, of a son. 

20. 'Hie lady of John Wedderburn, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter. 

21. At Tannah, Mrs. Horne, of a 
daughter. 

24. At Sattarah, the lady of Capt. Hen, 
Adams, of a boy. 

26. The lady of Capt. Barr, of a 
daughter. 

Sept. 1. The lady of Chas. Keys, Esq., 
Master Attendant of the Hon. Company’s 
Marine, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 26. At Baroda, Lieut. Duncan 
Wm. Shaw, commanding the Resident’s 
Escort, to Miss Ann Thompson, niece to 
Col. Prother, C. B. 

27. At Broach, Mr. Joseph Borges, to 
Elena Texeira, widow of the late Carlos 
Texeira. 

Sept . 2. Lieut. Houghton, of the Hon. 
Company’s Marine, to Miss S. Henshaw. 

deaths. 

July <2. At Sattara, of a bilious fever, 
Lieut. John Gilbert Bird, of 1st bat. 2d 
regt., aged 20. 

Aug. 8. At Malligaum, in Candeish, 
Chas. Casey, infant son of Edw. C. Casey, 
Seijt. -Major 1st bat. 4th N. I. 

10. Of lock-jaw and malignant fever, 
Luzia, the wife of J. C. Monteiro, an as- 
sistant to the Marshal of the Bombay gaol. 

11. Mrs. Begzada Stephanus, alias 
Khanumjee, relict of the late Mr. Ste- 
phanus Minas, aged 98 years. She was a 
native of Ispahan, and was the first Arme- 
nian of her sex that originally settled at 
Surat. 

^13. Master James Purefoy, son of Mr. 
w. C. Anderson, aged seven years. 

— At Grigon, Caroline, daughter of 
A. D. Sou 2 a, Esq., aged one year. 

14. Ragconath Pillajee, a respectable 
Hindoo of thia place, and formerly a clerk 
in the Courier office. 

15. Mrs. Mary R. M'Kenzie, aged 21 
years. 

— At Poona. Katherine Frederica, the 
infant daughter of Capt. Frankland, of 
H. M. 20th Foot, aged nine months. 
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16. Colin F. S McKenzie, infant son 
of Mr. Go C. McKenzie. 

18. The infant son of Conductor John 
Kilkenny, Ordnance Department. 

22. At Belvidere, S. H. Jones, Esq., of 
the Civil Service on this establishment, 
aged 21 years. 

23. Eliza Sophia, wife of Capt. W. G. 
Graham, of the Country Merchant Ser- 
vice, aged 22 years. 

Lately , at Asseergurh, the infant son of 
Capt. C. J. C. Davidson, Bengal Engi- 
neers. 


CEYLON. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION. 

A.D. 1823. — Regulation No. 11. 

For extending the Period within which the 
Provisions of the Twenly-sirth Regula- 
tion of the year 1822 shall he complied 
with m the District o f / iatticaloa , till the 
thirty-first day of December 1823. 

1. Whereas it is represented to Govern- 
ment, that from local causes, the enclosing 
with walls the wells in the district of 
Batticaloa, as required by the twenty- 
sixth Regulation of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two, could not 
be completed within the period by the said 
Regulation directed: 

2. It is therefore enacted by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, that the pe- 
riod within which it shall be incumbent 
on the proprietors or occupiers of land in 
the district of Batticaloa, in which there 
may be any well or wells, to secure the 
same in manner in and by the twenty- 
sixth Regulation of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two, required 
and enacted, shall be extended till the 
thirty-first day of December next ensuing, 
and no penalty shall have effect for any 
breach of the said Regulation in the dis- 
trict of Batticaloa, until after the said 
thirty -first day of December next. 

Gi\en at Columbo, this third day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three. 

By order of the Council. 

(Signed) George Lusignan, Secretary 
to Council. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THUNDER STORM AND INUNDATIONS. 

We have received accounts from Matura 
of the most alarming effects having been 
occasioned by a thunder storm on the night 
of Saturday, the 24th May. By a letter 
dated the 26th inst., we learn that the 
river .had swollen to an unusal height, and 
that, between the hours of eight and nine 
on the night of the 25th, the great bridge 
bad given way, and all the timbers had 
been swept down the stream, with the 
exception of three arches on the side of 


the Star-redoubt. Report speaks of seve- 
ral of the houses having been washed 
away; and several of the bridges in the 
interior having come down the river 
piecemeal. Some lives are said to have 
been lost, and property damaged to a con- 
siderable amount. The rapidity of the 
current was too strong to admit of a boat 
passing to the opposite shore, on which 
the town and fort are situated ; and our 
correspondent was therefore prevented the 
possibility of ascertaining the extent of 
damage that had been sustained on that 
side the river. Trees and dead cattle of 
all descriptions have been washed down 
from the interior, and we fear that we shall 
receive accounts, of this storm having been 
very generally felt throughout the district. 

By a letter dated a day later, we learn 
that a thunder storm, accompanied by 
several showers of rain, had been again 
felt on the morning of the 27th : but 
that the river had, notwithstanding, fallen 
eighteen inches. At the mouth of the 
Matura river the flood is stated to have 
occasioned great damages. An attempt 
was made, through the Modliar of the 
Morwa Corle, to open another passage to 
the river by the former canal, which leads 
from the 3Ioorish temple parallel with the 
front of the fort to the sea ; this attempt 
proved abortive, the sea having a higher 
swell there than at the mouth of the river. 
— [Ceylon Gaz ., May 31. 

We have learnt since our last, that the 
country in the neighbourhpod of Ratna- 
poora has suffered materially by the late 
inundations, which did so much mischief at 
Matura : whence, hewever, we have re- 
ceived no further particulars, and hope 
the loss of lives and property has not been 
great. At Ratnapoora, many buildings 
situated much above the usual level of the 
rise of the river (the Kaloo Gangha) were 
for many hours several feet under water ; 
amongst the number were the cutcherry 
and hospital of the station. The water 
began to subside on Monday the 26th. 
Six human lives are said to have been lost ; 
a mother and three young children were 
carried away by the current, together with 
the hut in which they resided : of the 
other deaths we have received no particu- 
lars. The loss in cattle and grain, and 
the destruction of habitations, are stated 
to be of an unprecedented nature. — Ibid. 
June 7. 

We learn from Galle, that the same 
cause which produced the inundations in 
the Saffragam and Matura provinces, ope- 
rated there, the Gendura i iver having bee» 
swelled unprecedently, and done very coik 
siderable damage. The poorer classes in 
the Galle and Matura districts have suf- 
fered severely from the loss of property ; 
and the Collectors have, on the part of 
Government, afforded such relief as was 
necessary.— Ibid. June 14. 

2 Q 2 
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CASUALTIES. 

Jeremiah Lodge, a private in His Ma- 
jesty’s 83d regiment, belonging to the 
garrison of Ratnapoora, was accidentally 
drowned in the Kalu Ganga, while bathing 
on the evening of the 18th instant ; upon 
the body being discovered on the morning 
of the 20th, a coroner’s inquest was held, 
after which the corpse was interred. 

We have also received an account of the 
death of four persons who had taken refuge 
in a hut in the neighbourhood of the rest- 
house, at Nacandelle, in Saffragam, re- 
ported to have been struck by lightning 
during a thunder storm at about 4 p.m. on 
the 1 9th instant.— \Ceylon Gaz. Ajml 26. 

We regret having to record a very 
melancholy accident which occurred in 
these roads yesterday. As a boat belong- 
ing to the ship Speke was, in the afternoon, 
coming on shore with some of the passen- 
gers, in charge of the first mate, on the bar, 
the surf running very high, a sea struck 
her, and she upset instantly. The mate 
and seamen succeeded in saving them- 
selves, and exerted shemselves as much as 
possible to preserve the passengers, who 
were Mrs. Morgan, wife of Mr. Morgan, 
hospital assistant to the forces, and three 
children and an European servant woman : 
but only succeeded in respect to two of 
the children, who, though much exhausted 
when brought on shore, were by the exer- 
tion of proper means restored to life. The 
bodies of the third child and the servant 
maid were brought on shore lifeless, and 
the efforts used to restore animation were 
fruitless ; the body of Mrs. Morgan has not 
yet been found. The unfortunate hus- 
band was standing on the flag staff bastion 
when the boat upset ; and though not cer- 
tain his family were on board, had reason 
to believe it possible ; his grief on learning 
the actual loss he has sustained may easily 
be imagined. — [ Ceylon Gaz. June 28. 

We learn from Batticaloa, that the 
boat Mohamadoe Meera Madeth, No. 68, 
of that port, and which had sailed from 
thence to Trincomalee on the morning of 
the 23d ultimo, with a cargo of paddy, 
foundered at sea a few hours after leaving 
the river. This unfortunate event is said 
to have been occasioned by the starting of 
a plank in the boat’s bottom ; she filled 
and sunk so rapidly, that the crew were 
unable to launch the small canoe that w as 
on board ; fortunately however she floated, 
and was the means of saving all the lives 
that were on board, with the exception of 
two women and one man, who we regret 
to say perished ; those who clung to the 
canoe were picked up by a cutter that was 
at anchor near the spot where the dhoney 
foundered. — [ Ceylon Gaz. July 5. 

MARRIAGE. 

July 10. At Trincomalee, T. H. Tw\- 
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nam, Esq. , harbour-master, to Mrs. Haw- 
kins, widow of Lieut. Hawkins, R. N. 


BIRMAN EMPIRE . 

j\eu> Viceroy at Rangoon . — The new 
Viceroy, or minister as he is more generally 
called, is said to be much disliked. An 
instance of his cruelty occurred within the 
last two months, which is without a parallel 
in the modem history of any country, how- 
ever despotic. Two men had been over- 
heard to speak disrespectfully of the Go- 
vernment, and information of their offence 
was instantly conveyed to the Minister. 
The men were seized ; and, after enduring 
solitary confinement for a month, were at 
the expiration of that time brought out to 
be shot. A bull’s eye was painted on each 
of their breasts, and they were then bound 
to a stake, and fired at by twenty men; 
who, either accidentally or designedly, 
missed them. After this agonizing or- 
deal, they were then remanded to the place 
of their confinement; and again brought 
out on the following day, and fired at in 
the same manner : but with a different re- 
sult, for on this occasion they were killed, 
being pierced by many balls. 

Until the appointment of this last Vice- 
roy, who succeeded to the office about 
two years ago, executions had become 
much more rare than formerly ; but this 
man, it is said, seems determined to revive 
the frequency of these scenes of bloodshed. 
Some ten years ago, or more, the punish- 
ment of crucifixion was common amongst 
these people; and its cruelty was, if pos- 
sible, increased by either placing the cross 
near to the banks of the river, to tempt the 
alligator to spring at its prey, the cross 
being of very moderate height; or, in 
other cases, the cross was taken down with 
the suffering wretch on it, and set afloat in 
the river, that the miserable victim of san- 
guinary laws might, while the vital spark 
yet lingered, be devoured by the alligators. 
Another punishment, which an European 
residing there actually witnessed some fif- 
teen years ago, is the pouring melted lead 
down the throat of the criminal; indeed 
tliis diabolical punishment was sometimes 
awarded for very trifling offences. These 
revolting evidences of savage barbarity 
appear to have given way to laws less 
abominably cruel ; but the present Minis- 
ter seems to think no more of decapitating 
his fellow creatures than he would think of 
cutting off the head of a fowl; and, in- 
deed, the people themselves seem to regard 
these executions with equal indifference, 
not even excepting tbe victims themselves, 
oeveral of these bloody exhibitions occur- 
red within these last three months ; and 
the criminals, after being brought to the 
place of execution, sat down as is usual, 
each with an executioner behind him, 
smoking cheroots, and conversing ap- 
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parently with the utmost sangfroid. Their 
hair is first cut short ; and the instrument 
with which they are decapitated is a long 
sharp knife, with which the executioner 
seldom fails to sever the head from the 
body at one blow ; but if he does fail, he 
is severely flogged for his want of dex- 
terity. 

Die Birmans are a very fine, athletic, 
and most intelligent race of men ; and 
there is not, perhaps, in the world a finer 
country than that which they inhabit ; 
but, under such a government as that which 
rules over it, neither the capabilities of the 
inhabitants nor of the soil can ever be 
sufficiently developed. Towards Euro- 
peans the conduct, both of the King of 
Ava, and of his Viceroys at Rangoon, has 
generally been mild and cenciliatory ; 
although they have occasionally been sub- 
jected to the most degrading treatment; 
instances of which have very recently oc- 
curred. It is believed, however, that the 
King would never sanction such proceed- 
ings, as he has shewn the most marked 
attention to the Europeans who have visit- 
ed his capital, and evinced the greatest 
readiness to hear their complaints ; but the 
fact is, the interpreters they employ dare 
not truly interpret what they say. It is a 
curious fact, that he is anxious to under- 
stand the contents of the Calcutta news- 
papers ; and the Calcutta Journal, we 
understand, is regularly taken up to Ava 
to be translated to him : but the trans- 
lators, it is said, very courteously suppress 
any passage that they suppose might be 
offensive to the “ golden ears.” But, not- 
withstanding this timidity of the interpreters 
the editors of our papers here, when com- 
municating any fact that may reflect on the 
King of Ava, or on the Birmah Govern- 
ment, should be somewhat guarded ; as by 
any reference to the informant, they may 
endanger even his life, should he ever re- 
turn to Pegue, and the circumstance be 
made known to the Viceroy, who has the 
power of life and death without reference 
to the King. Tn cases of common dis- 
putes or misunderstandings arising be- 
tween foreigners and the natives, the Sha- 
bundar, a Mr. Lansago, by birth a Spaniard, 
was not long since appointed the Judge; 
and the Viceroy could not interfere with 
his decisions. It was said, however, that 
those resorting there, the Europeans in 
particular, had little cause to rejoice at 
this . — [Bjngol Hurt:. May 23. 

Ship Launch at Rangoon. — On Satur- 
day, the 26th of April 1823, at half-past 
five r.M., was launched from the yard of 
Mr. John Turner, builder in Rangoon, a 
ship of the burthen of 344 tons. All the 
Europeans there, and an immense con- 
course of Birmahs, attended the interesting 
ceremony. She was named the Penang 
Merchant, and is the property of Catcha- 
toor Galla&tein, Esq., Armenian merchant 
at Penang. — [Cal. Jour. May 20. 


. — Penang. — Java. 

PENANG ■ 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE DISTRESSED IRISH. 

To the Hon. Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
&c. &c. Chairman of the Calcutta Com- 
mittee for the Distressed Irish. 

P. W. Island, April 29, 1823. 
Honourable Sir : — Nothing but the 
want of an opportunity for communicating 
with Calcutta has prevented my soliciting 
permission, at an earlier date, to enclose to 
your address the present, first of a set of 
Government bills of exchange, for Sicca 
Rupees 3,061 10 9, which amount the 
community of Prince of Wales’ Island 
have subscribed, according to the accom- 
panying list, in behalf of the distressed 
poor in Ireland, and which it affords me 
much personal gratification to become the 
channel of remitting for disposal to you, 
and the Committee at Calcutta, whose 
generous and patriotic labours you have 
directed with so much zeal and true bene- 
volence. I have the honour to remain. 

Yours, &c. W. E. Phillips. 

JAVA. 

MARKETS, STATE OF EXCHANGE, &C. 

Accounts from Batavia have been re- 
ceived to the 24th September. By these 
we learn that the coff ee market remained 
in an unsettled state, and prices were 
nominal. At the eastward, however, for 
two or three weeks previous, there had 
been a considerable decline. At Soura- 
baya, where the quantity was very con- 
siderable, the last quotation was thirty 
rupees per picul, or 13 dollars 63 cents, 
currency on shore, and a further decline 
was expected. The quantity of coffee on 
hand is stated to be unusually large for 
the season, and it was thought the holders 
must give way. The amount of the stock 
at Batavia, in the hands of Government 
and private individuals, was about 1 40,000 
piculs, and as much more remained to be 
brought forward. The market, at the 
date of these advices, was very favourable 
for imports, but it was expected in three 
or four months an advance would take 
place in almost every article. Die opium 
farms had been sold the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and had been purchased by several 
companies, which would produce a com- 
petition in the market, and very probably 
affect the price of the drug, as heretofore 
the farms were held by one company. 
The exchange at Batavia was, on Eng- 
land, at thirty days, 4^ dollars currency ; 
on Holland, at three months, 51 to 52 st, 
do. On Bengal, at thirty days, 187 sicca 
rupees per 100 dollars. Spanish dollars, 
10 to 11 per cent, slow sale; and dou- 
bloons, 16^ to 1 6j. 

Letters from Batavia of the 16th Sep- 
tember last, bring the news of the death 
of his Highness the Soesochoenan of 
Soerakarta, Pakoebaeana-Senopatti-Ingo- 
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logo-AbduI-Rachman-Sahidan-Panatogo- 
mo V., which happened on the 5th of that 
month. This Prince succeeded his father in 
October 1820. He has not left any legi- 
timate descendants. Till the Supreme 
Government shall have come to a decision 
respecting the succession to the throne, our 
resident at Socrakarta has taken possession 
of the seals of Government, and fixed his 
abode in the palace . — [Dutch Paper . 


TON QUIN. 

Rome, Jan. 22. — According to the ac- 
counts of the Missionaries in the eastern 
kingdom of Tonquin, Christianity makes 
great progress there. The Mandarins of 
the 1st and 2d class favour the labours of 
the Missionaries, and protect them in the 
exercise of their religion, the disturbers of 
which are rigorously punished. Thelearn- 
ed men in particular are easily instructed, 
and break their idols to pieces after a few 
conferences with the Missionaries. In 
June 1821, a whole district sent deputies 
to ask to be instructed in the Christian 
faith — [ German Paper. 


VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 

We have received a series of Gazettes 
from Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s Land, 
to the end of August. The progress of 
improvement of this fine colony appears 
to he extremely rapid, of which, perhaps, 
the most striking instance is afforded in 
the projected establishment of passage- 
vessels, constructed after the manner of 
the Leith and Berwick smacks, to sail 
regularly between Hobart Town and Sid- 
ney, for the conveyance of passengers. 
A company had been formed for this pur- 
pose at Hobart Town, to which the sum 
of £2,500 had been subscribed, the whole 
amount required for the undertaking being 
£6, 000. The Berwick, a passage-vessel 
for Van Dieman's Land, had brought out 
a supply of merino, the greater part of 
which arrived safe; but of 24 head of 
horned cattle shipped on board the same 
vessel, the whole unfortunately perished. 
These cattle were of the approved breed, 
and in consequence of the very serious 
loss sustained, as well to the colony as to 
the individuals concerned, a legal investi- 
gation was likely to take place on the sub- 
ject. We are glad to perceive that proper 
protection is given to the passengers on 
their voyage to this colony, by giving them 
damages in the law courts in cases of 
neglect or ill-treatment by the Captain. 
Three actions for such conduct were 
brought in the Lieutenant Governor’s 
Court against the Captain of the Berwick 
in all of which verdicts were given for the 
nlaintiffs. It was in contemplation to es- 
tablish a bank at Hobart Town. 

Hobart Town Gazettes of the 1st Sept, 
have been received at the New England 


Van Dieman’s Land. <jr. [March, 

Coffee-house. They mention the arrival, 
from England, of the ship Commodore 
Hayes, Capt. Moncrief, with 216 male 
convicts. She had on board the head- 
quarters and staff of the 3d regiment of 
infantry (or buffs). There had been a 
General Meeting at Hobart Town of the 
merchants, landholders, and respectable 
inhabitants, when an abstract of a regula- 
tion for the bank was agreed to, and a 
large portion of the shares subscribed for. 
The Chairman of the Meeting, with a de- 
putation of twelve gentlemen, had after- 
wards an interview with the Lieutenant- 
Governor, for the purpose of requesting 
him to obtain a charter from bis Ex- 
cellency the Governor-ln-Cbief, which his 
honour promised immediately to solicit. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

P. S. Businnee, Iv>q., found guilty at 
the Cape of embezzling the public money, 
has been sentenced to transportation from 
the colony for seven years. 


TRISTAN DE AC UNHA. 

Falmouth^ Feb. 14. — We have been fa- 
voured by a respectable passenger of the 
ship Berwick, which called off the island 
of Tristan de Acunha, on her voyage to 
this port, with the following particulars, to 
which we give publicity, trusting they may 
be useful to voyagers bound to India and 
New Holland : — 

“ March 25, 1823, the ship Berwick 
called off* the island of Tristan de Acunha, 
found seventeen people, ten of whom con- 
stantly reside there, who had for disposal 
25 tons of potatoes, vegetables, milk and 
butter. They have two good whale'boats, 
with which they are always ready to afford 
assistance in watering any vessel requiring 
their aid. The water is easily got by roll - 
ing the casks a short distance (30 yards) 
from the boats ; or with a long hose, in 
moderate weather, the casks could be 
filled in the boats. In payment for their 
assistance, or supplies of potatoes, &c. 
they gave preference to clothes, salt beef, 
pork, and rum j and their demands were 
not exorbitant for either potatoes, milk, 
or assistance. ” 


postsrript. 

As we have nothing important to offer 
in the way of postscript, irwadditiou to the 
i ntelligence communicated in the foregoing 
pages, we shall content ourselves with ob- 
serving, that they contain the latest that 
has hitherto reached this country, from any 
of the three Presidencies. We have rea- 
son to believe, indeed, that our last num- 
ber contained later information from Cal- 
cutta than has yet been received in any 
other quarter. 
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and allow the Company to administer 
them as trustees, till all his debts were 
paid, receiving in the interim a yearly sum 
for him for his maintenance. When the 
several creditors were called upon to prove 
their debts, the house of Palmer and Co. 
produced an acknowledgment signed by 
His Highness for the amount of .£700,000, 
which was the sum stipulated at first to be 
lent ; on inquiry, however, it turned out 
that of this sum only £350,000 had been 
paid ; and that the remaining £350,000 
was merely a fraudulent trick to be played 
against the Government, who, without this 
inquiry instituted by Mr. Adam, would 
have been obliged to pay to Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. nothing less than £350,000 more, 
as a just debt contracted by the Nizam 
with their house.** 

As connected with this affair, so far at 
least as affects the character of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, a discussion took place 
at the last General Court of Proprietors at 
the India House, a copious report of 
which will be found in a subsequent page. 
It would be premature to offer any obser- 
vations at present, more particularly as a 
Court of Proprietors will be specially held 
on the 2d March, ** for taking into con- 
sideration the services of the late Gover- 
nor-General the Marquess of Hastings.” 

It is reported that Prince Frederick is 
to be sent out by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment as Viceroy of the Dutch possessions 
in the Eastern Arehipelago. 

A body of individuals have lately form- 
ed an association for promoting emigra- 
tion to New Zealand. The address which 
they have circulated is tolerably correct in 
the information it communicates, but cer- 
tainly holds out too sanguine prospects. 
We shall rejoice exceedingly to hear of an 
industrious and thriving colony of Euro- 
peans established in the islands of New 
Zealand ; but we think it right to observe 
that the first settlers will undoubtedly have 
to contend with many difficulties, and to 
submit to numerous privations. The na- 
tives are too uncivilized at present to be 
always courteous and willing to assist. 
Moreover, any material offence given to 
them by a single individual may cause a 
general massacre of the colonists. For 
further information respecting these islands 
and their inhabitants, we beg to refer to an 
article in our last number. 


The singular leniency of the confede- 
rates who chastized the Algerines several 
years ago, has emboldened that unprin- 
cipled race to recommence their piracies. 
Why a single battery should have been 
allowed to remain we never could under- 
stand. England has again declared war 
against these public robbers. We are 
bound to treat them to a certain extent ac- 
cording to the laws of nations; but we 
sincerely hope that we shall exact, on the 
termination of the contest, such rigid 
terms as may for ever after oblige them to 
respect the persons and the property of un- 
offending nations. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
just given notice of a very important 
alteration in the revenue laws in regard to 
raw and manufactured silks. The latter 
are from July next to be admitted for 
home-consumption on a duty of 20 per 
cent, if plain, and 30 per cent, if figured. 
To obviate any sudden injury that might 
accrue to our silk weavers from this arrange- 
ment, the duty on raw silk, the produce of 
the British territories, is to be reduced 
from four shillings to threepence per pound. 
We expect, nevertheless, that a great outcry 
will be raised by the manufacturers. As 
the question appears to us, we highly ap- 
prove of the measure. We do not expect 
that there will at present be any great in- 
flux of manufactured silks beyond the 
contraband importations which are now 
made. The immediate effect, therefore, 
will be to benefit the British manufacturer, 
who will obtain the raw material at a 
lower rate. It is probable, however, that 
the ultimate result will be a considerable 
increase of fair trade, and diminution of 
crime. All parties will feel their way; 
and we think it likely that the coarser 
articles will shortly be manufactured in 
one country, and the more costly in 
another. We greatly approve the general 
principle of abolishing such prohibitory 
laws, and ardently hope that East- India 
sugars will not be much longer regarded 
as politic exception. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 6. Gravesend. Royal George , El- 
lerby, from Bombay. 

12. Off Portsmouth. Skelt&n , Dixon, 
from Van Dieman’s Land, 5th Sept. 

14. Cowes. George Home , Young, from 
Batavia. 
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Departures. 

Jan. 29. Deal. Prince Regent, Lamb, 
for Van Dieman’s Land and New South 
Wales. 

Feb. 13. Gravesend. Thames, Litson, 
for Ceylon. 

15. Portsmouth. Alfred, Laughton, to 
Van Dieman’s Land, and New South 
Wales. 

18. Gravesend. William Money, Jack- 
son, for Madras and Bengal ; and Orpheus, 
Finlay, for Mauritius and Ceylon. 

19. Ditto. Sir David Scott, Tween, 
for Bengal and China. 

— Deal. Caroline, Harris, for Batavig, 
Singapore, and Penang. 

22 Portsmouth. Duke of Bedford , Co- 
nyngham, for Madras and Bengal. 

23. Gravesend. Canning, Head, for 
Bengal and China. 

The II. C.’s ships Dunira, Hamil- 
ton, for Bombay and China ; and Earl of 
Jlalcarras , Cameron, for Bengal and Chi- 
na, are under dispatch. 

List of Passengers. 

Per Orpheus, for the Mauritius : Lieut. 
Vickers, Royal Engineers ; Mrs. Vickers ; 
Ensign Westmacott, Start' Corps; Lieut. 
Stalker, II. M. 82d regt. ; Dr. Mont- 
gomery ; Mr. John Davy ; Mr. Holland, 
and Mr. Wilson. 

Per Sir David Scott, for Bengal : Messrs. 
Egerton, Fullow, Gibb, Daniel], and Pax- 
ton, Cadets. 

Per Caroline, for Batavia : Capt. Sta- 
vers, and Messrs. Lodge and Crane. 

Per Duke of Bedford , for Madras and 
Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. Walter, Miss 
Yates, Miss Snow, G. Pearce, M. D. ; Mrs. 
Pearce ; John Ord, Esq., Madras Civil 
Service ; Lieut. Lang ; Messrs. Hughes, 
Reid, Bates, Raw Knson, White, Chinnery, 
Campbell, Bales, Hoffman, Munsey, Rose, 
Vybart, Stubbs, Hopper, Bloog, two 
M‘Kenzies, Ramsey, and M‘Kay, Cadets; 
and Mr. Burt, returning to India. 

Per Dunira, for Bombay: Mr., Mrs, 
and two Miss Elphinstones ; Mrs. Snod- 
grass, Misses Evans and Freasure, Capt. 
a nd Mrs. Little ; Mr. Phillips ; Messrs. 


Binny, Malcolm, and Burnett; Writers; 
Messrs. Ramsay, Colquhoun, Trevely, 
Fitaroy, Rind, Smith, Foukrton, Styles, 
Purvis, Ottley, and Molory, Cadets; Messrs. 
Arnot and Gibbs, Assist. Surgeons. 

Per Canning, for Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. 
Law and two servants ; Mr. Brownrigg 
and one servant ; Messrs. Lawrell, Beg- 
hie, Dickson, and Gibson, Cadets. 

Per Earl of Bulcarras, for Bengal : Capt. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Belhatchett, Miss Gra- 
ham, Miss E. Graham, Mr. Walker, 
Writer; Mr. M‘Ga\iston, Assistant- Sur- 
geon ; Messrs. Higgenson, Milner, Hut- 
chinson, Stewart, Lyon, Reid, and Brown, 
Cadets. 

Vessels spoken with. 

Potton, Welbank, London to Bengal, 
30th Aug. 

Providence, Rcmmington, London to 
Bengal, 11th Dec., lat. 6 20 N. long. 22 
30 W. 

Bengal Merchant, Brown, London ,to 
Bengal, 1 1th Dec., lat. 4 N. long. 22 W. 

Lord Hungcrford, Farquharson, London 
to Bengal, 40th Feb., lat. 48. N. long 10 
2 W. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bordeaux, Jan. 27. — “ Tiie Neptune, 
Cormeer, is wrecked on Cochin China ; a 
small part of the cargo that was on board 
saved.** 

Cape of Good Hope, N~ov. 27. — “ The 
Brailsford, Spring, arrived here yesterday 
from Bombay, bound to London, in a 
leaky state, having experienced bad wea- 
ther off Algoa Bay. The leak continues 
at the rate of thirteen inches per hour, and 
it is apprehended it will be necessary to 
discharge part of the cargo.’* 

Batavia, Oct. 13. — “ The Woodman, 
Ford, arrived here 10th inst. from Port 
Jackson, leaky ; has been surveyed, and 
must proceed to Sourabaya, to be hove 
down ami repaired. 

The Jamima, Watt, from London, has 
arrived at Batavia. 

The H. C.’s Ship Bridgewater, f¥om 
Bombay, had arrived at Singapore, and 
was to sail for China the 20th Sept. 


Orfiatrs at tije (Sast^ntria 


End-India House , Feb. II. 

A special General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stock was this day held, at 
the Company’s House in Lcadenhall- 
sti eet. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

The Chau man (W. Wigram, E*q.) said, 
“ I have to acquaint you that this Court is 
specially summoned, in consequence of a 
requisition signed by more than nine Pro- 
prietors, which shall now be read.” 

Asiatic Journ. — No. £K). 


The requisition was then read as fol- 
lows . — 

“ To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, 
and Directors of the East-India Company. 

“ London, January 16, 1824. 
u Gentlemen: We, the undersigned 
Proprietors of East- India Stock, request 
you will summon a Court of Proprietors, 
for the puipose of submitting to them the 
following Resolution, namely, 

“ That application be made to Par- 
liament in the ensuing Session for the Re*- 

Vol. XVII. 2 R 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

Feb. 11. A Court of Directors was held 
when the following Commanders took 
leave of the Court previous to departing 
for their respective destinations, viz . : Capt. 
Head, Canning, for Bengal and China; 
Capt. Sotheby, London, for St. Helena, 
Bombay, and China; Capt. Hamilton, 
Dunira, and Capt. Larkins, Marquis 
Camden, for Bombay and China. 

18. A Court of Directors was held, 
when the following Commanders took 
leave of the Court, previous to departing 
for their respective destinations, viz. 
Capt. Clifford, Lady Melville, and Capt. 
Smith, William Fairlie, for Madras and 
China. The following Commanders were 
sworn, viz., Capt. Balderston, Asia ; Capt. 
Fraser, Marquis of Huntly; and Capt. 
Williams, Princess Amelia; for China 
direct. 

20. The despatches for Bengal and 
China, by the ship Sir David Scott, were 
closed, and delivered to the Purser of that 
ship. 

21. The despatches were closed, and 
delivered to the Pursers of the following 
ships, viz. Canning, Capt. Head ; Bal- 
carras, Capt. Cameron, for Bengal and 
China ; and Dunira, Capt. Hamilton, for 
Bombay and China. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The Right Hon. Robert Viscount Mel- 
ville, Sir Wm. Johnstone Hope, Sir Geo. 
Cockburn, Sir George Clerk, and William 
Robert Keith Douglas, Esq., to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for executing the 
office of High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the dominions, islands, and territories 
thereunto belonging. 

George R. Chinnery, Esq., to be Com- 
missioner on the part of his Majesty, to re- 
side in Spain, for the settlement of the 
claims of British and Spanish subjects 

Daniel Molloy Hamilton, Esq., to be his 
Majesty’s Commissioner of Arbitration, in 
the room of Edward Fitz Gerald, Esq., de- 
ceased, to the several Mixed Commissions 
established at Sierra Leone, for the pre- 
vention of illegal traffic in slaves. 

James Woods, Esq., in the room of 
Daniel Molloy Hamilton, Esq., to be 
Registrar to the Commissions aforesaid. 

Brevet- Col. Hon. Frederick Cavendish 
Ponsonby, from half-pay 22d Lt. Drags., 
to be Inspecting Field Officer of Militia 
in the Ionian Islands, vice John Thomas 
Fane, who exchanges. 

Capt. Lord Edward Hay, from half-pay, 


to be Sub- Inspector of Militia in the 
Ionian Islands, vice Krumm, resigned. 

General George Lord Harris, G.C.B., 
to be Governor of Dumbarton Castle, vice 
General Dundas, deceased. 

William Mark, Esq., to be bis Majesty’s 
Consul for the province of Granada, to 
reside at Malaga. 

James Wallace, Esq., to be his Majesty’s 
Consul for the state of Georgia, to reside 
at Savannah. 

The Marquis of Hastings to be Go- 
vernor of Malta, vice Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, deceased. 

Major- Gen. Sir Fred. Adam, K.C.B., 
to be Lord High Commissioner in the 
Ionian Islands, and to have the local rank 
of Lieut. -General. 

Brev. -Major William George Moore, 
1st or Grenadier Foot Guards, to be De- 
puty Quartermaster- General to the Forces 
serving in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands (with the rank of Lieut.- Colonel 
in the Army), vice Popham, deceased. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A rule lias been granted by the Court of 
King’s Bench to shew cause why a crimi- 
nal prosecution should not issue against 
William White, printer and publisher of a 
weekly newspaper, for a libel on Sir 
William Rumbold, to the following 
effect:— Sir William Rumbold was stated 
to have been turned out of India by 
Mr. Adam, during the interregnum be- 
tween the departure of the Marquess of 
Hastings and the arrival of Lord Am- 
herst, for a gross fraud. — “ The Nizam, 
who is the Prince at Hydrabad, wished to 
borrow from the house of Palmer and Co. 
in which Sir W. Rumbold was a partner, 
fifty lacks of rupees, or .£700,000 at the 
very moderate interest of 25 per cent. As 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. were not worth so 
much, they thought it prudent to borrow 
as much money as they could from the 
natives at 12^ per cent., and by the force 
of English bayonets commanded by Eng- 
lish offi cers, levy their interest of 25 per cent, 
for all the sums w'hich they had advanced 
to the Nizam. This excellent speculation 
went on for some time ; in the mean time 
the East- India Company had engaged to 
pay the Nizam’s debts, under the condition 
that he should place his estate under the 
protection of the English Goyernment, 
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peal of the 46th clause of the Act of the 
53d George III. cap. 155, by which the 
Court of Directors is prohibited from send- 
ing to India, in the capacity of a Writer, 
any person who shall not have resided 
during four terms at the Hailcybury Col- 
lege ; and for introducing into the said 
Act a Clause, appointing a Public Exami- 
nation, at such times, and under such re- 
gulations, as the Court of Directors, with 
the approbation of the Board of Control, 
may direct ; to which examination all per- 
sons shall submit their acquirements and 
qualifications for approval, previous to 
their being permitted to proceed in the 
capacity of Writers to either of the Presi- 
dencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, 
or Bombay. 

“Doug. Kinnaird, Joseph Hume, 

Wm. Morgan, John Morgan, 

Chas. Wright, Richd. Williams, 

Randle Jackson, John Addinell, 

R. F. Beauchamp, Samuel Dixon. ” 

THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 

Sir John Doyle . — “ Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore you commence the business of the 
day, will you permit me to solicit your at- 
tention to — ” 

The Chairman *-— The Court will allow 
me to rise to a point of order. This Court, 
it must be observed, is specially met in 
consequence of a requisition signed by 
more than nine Propiietors. That requisi- 
tion having been read, I think the busi- 
ness of the day has already commenced ; 
and therefore the gentleman u hose name 
stands at the head of it is in possession of 
the Court. It would, under these circum- 
stances, be extremely irregular to entertain 
any other question save that which the 
Court is assembled to consider ; I hope, 
therefore, the Hon. Bart, will allow the 
regular business to go on. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird . — “ I beg leave 
to speak to the order of our proceedings. 
Permit me to suggest that this is the first 
time I have ever known, in an assembly of 
gentlemen met for the consideration of 
their own affairs, an individual to be de- 
nied the privilege of asking a question. 
That question may, for aught the Chair- 
man knows, be very intimately connected 
with the business regularly announced as 
the subject of discussion for this day ; and, 
unless it shall appear that the questiou about 
to be asked has no reference to the inte- 
rests of the gentlemen assembled here, I 
think my gallant friend has a right to put 
it, and to demand an answer. I submit, that 
it is rather premature to decide whether 
the question shall be heard or not ; and I 
must contend that we are assembled in 
this Court under no law, though undoubt- 
edly we are met for a specific purpose, that 
will not allow us to postpone that purpose, 
if it seem fit that we should do so. ( Hear ! ) 
As a matter of courtesy we ought to hear 
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my gallant friend ; and I take leave to 
say that, in doing so, we act in perfect 
unison with the practice of all other assem- 
blies, whether dignified or not, which never 
refuse to hear a question when propounded 
in respectful terms. ( Hear /) Let the 
Court hear what the question is, and then 
decide whether it is proper that it shall be 
entertained (which is the just and regular 
course) ; instead of at once proceeding to 
the business of the day, and meeting the 
request of my gallant friend with a direct 
negative. ( Hear /)” 

The Chairman . — “ The Hon. Proprietor 
having stated his view of the case, I hope I 
shall be permitted to say a few words in 
explanation of my conduct. I consider it 
my duty to state to the Proprietors what 
appears to me to be the regular order of 
our proceedings. The Court is summoned 
to consider a motion which the Hon. Pro- 
prietor himself is to bring forward. The 
Hon. Baronet stated, plainly and distinctly, 
that he wished, ‘ before we proceeded to 
the order of the day, to address me.* 
(Hear!) On this I thought it necessary 
to state, that we w r erc met specially here, 
and that the business of the day had com- 
menced, inasmuch as the requisition had 
been read. I laid down no rule or order 
to guide the Proprietors, but I think they 
must see that it would not be proper to 
proceed to other business this day, until 
that which they are assembled to consider 
is disposed of.” (Hear /) 

Mr. Hume . — “ I believe what has fallen 
from the lion. Chairman, as to the law of 
this Court, is strictly correct. But we 
have been all long enough here to know 
that the practice of the Court was to allow 
questions to be asked, which, in courtesy, 
were generally answered (I have cer- 
tainly known some to be asked to which 
no answer was returned) ; although such 
questions did not relate to the business im- 
mediately before the Court, circumstances 
may occur which would render both the 
question and the answer imperatively and 
irresistibly necessary. This respectable 
Court always paid attention to the honour 
and character of their servants — to the 
honest fame of those who had earned and 
received their thanks and approbation. If 
it were m their power to rescue the cha- 
racter of an honourable and zealous ser- 
vant from a most vile and malicious 
calumny that had gone abroad, were they 
not bound, at the earliest period, to effect 
that object? (Hear!) If, for* instance (I 
will suppose a case) it were asserted in a 
public newspaper that the Marquess of 
Hastings was about to bG impeached— —if it 
were publicly stated, that, while filling the 
dignified situation of Governor -general, a 
deficit of 3 or £400,000 had, through his 
instrumentality, taken place in an esta- 
blishment over which the Court of Direc- 
tors have the responsible controul— if such 
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were the fact — If such a charge were sent 
abroad — if it were asserted, that a threaten- 
ed impeachment hung over the head of 
that eminent individual— ought this Court 
to remain a moment without demanding 
information oil the subject ? ( Hear , hear ! ) 
If this charge were altogether false and 
calumnious, as I firmly believe it to be, 
ought it not to receive a prompt and deci- 
sive contradiction ? (Hear/) I appeal to 
you, sir, not as Chairman, but as a man of 
honour and feeling, whether, in a case of 
such a nature, it was not proper that 
questions should be asked, and that they 
should be immediately answered ? ( Hear ! ) 
There are no other means under Heaven 
by which the reputation of this much in- 
jured nobleman can be rescued from the 
obloquy which has been levelled at it, and 
placed in its true light before his country 
and the world. ( Hear , hear !) Though, on 
a former occasion, when the grant to the 
Noble Marquis was before the Court, I 
took a hostile part against the proposition, 
and stated my reasons openly and boldly 
for pursuing that course ; but, sir, I should 
be deeply ashamed of myself if, when the 
character of the Noble Marquis is assailed, 
I did not assist, by every means in my 
power, to do him justice. Sincerely should 
I lament the day I first entered this Couit, 
if I became a member of a body who 
could obstinately adhere to a technical rule, 
and thus prevent a simple question from 
being put to the Chair— that question hav- 
ing for its object the attainment of a de- 
claration most important to the Proprietors, 
and infinitely interesting to tiie Noble 
Marquess. Is it, or is it not a fact, that the 
Court of Directors meditate an impeach- 
ment against the Marquis of Hastings l 
That question is easily answered — and the 
friends of the Noble Marquis have an un- 
doubted, a sacred right, to know how the 
matter stands. (Hear!) Sir, the question 
ought to be met either by a direct and ex- 
plicit denial, or by a clear and positive ad- 
mission. (Hear!) If the assertion be 
true, I shall call for an immediate special 
Court to investigate the whole of the busi- 
ness. (Hear !) If it be false, we are call- 
ed upon by every feeling of honour, of 
justice, and of humanity, instantly to put 
an end to the slander. (Hear, hear f) We 
are bound not to let the character of an in- 
dividual suffer, even for a moment, under 
such a load of calumny, when we have it 
in our power at once to dispel and suppress 
it. (Hear !) We ought not, by any delay, 
to allow the poison to circulate j and sure 
I am that every man in the Court must 
now perceive the propriety of an immediate 
explanation. (Hear!) No point of foim 
should be interposed so as to retard the 
attainment of -substantial justice. L have, 
1 believe, 1 taud my sentiments intelligibly , 
and let me tell the lion Directors that 


we, the Proprietors, are masters of our 
own proceedings. It is our duty to use 
our own discretion, and to suggest what- 
ever course of proceeding we may think 
proper. I say that, to let this business 
rest in silence, to refuse answering a ques- 
tion of so much delicacy and importance, 
merely on account of a point of form, 
would be most cruel and unjust towards 
the Marquess of Hastings. It would be 
the only illiberal act, on the part of the 
Proprietors, which I have ever known or 
heard of ; their conduct on all other oc- 
casions has been the very reverse of illibe- 
ral : it has been uniformly kind and con- 
siderate. As I have already said, let us 
know the truth or falsehood of this accusa- 
tion. If, sir, it be an unfounded calumny, 
we owe it to the Noble Marquess, we owe 
it to ourselves, and we owe it to justice, 
to contradict it promptly and decidedly.’ * 
(Hear /) 

Mr. S . Dixon. — u This Court is assem- 
bled for an especial purpose, and I think 
the Hon. Chairman has a right to stop any 
proceeding which appears likely to lead to 
debate on a different subject. But if the 
Hon. Bart., or any other Proprietor, says, 
* I have a matter to which I wish to draw 
the attention of the Court,’ — and if the 
Chairman agrees, before the Court breaks 
up, ■ b , * ; . \ ' : ! to introduce 

the .. i . k r i : uflicient. I 

hope the lion. Bart, will be satisfied with 
having an opportunity to make his state- 
ment, or ask his question, in the course of 
this day.” 

Sir John Doyle . — “ If, Sir, you had per- 
mitted me the honour of addressing you as 
I proposed— if you had been pleased to 
hear what I was about to say — I have no 
doubt, from my knowledge of your cha- 
racter, as a man of honour and uibanity, 
that, as soon as you had understood the 
nature of my application, you would not 
have deemed it necessary to interfere ; 
because I am sure that, in appealing to 
your honour and justice, the appeal would 
not have been made in vain. I am satisfied, 
Sir, that I shall carry along with me the 
feelings of every gentleman present, in my 
desire to do justice, in his absence, to the 
distinguished person who lately filled the 
highest executive office of this great Com- 
pany. If this bad been an ordinary or 
common circumstance, labouring as I am 
under the pressure of long and seveie ill- 
ness, I should not have trespassed on the 
time and attention of the Court ; had it 
been the mere assertion of an anonjmous 
writer speaking his own opinion, I should 
have treated it with the contempt it de- 
served. But this is not the case. It pur- 
ports to be an account of what has passed 
in the Court of Directors, as well as oi 
what is farther contemplated by that re- 
spectable bodv • I therefore did Kel that 
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I was justified in calling on the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, as the best 
authority I could find (inasmuch as no 
proceeding can take place in the Court of 
Directors of which he is not cognizant) 
to declare whether the charge publicly 
made against the Marquess of Hastings 
was true or false. I wished, before the 
Court proceeded to other business, to have 
stated that accusation which my Hon. Friend 
(Mr, Hume) has laid before the Court 
with such proper feeling and emphasis. 
The charge, as the Court will perceive, 
resolves itself into this, namely, that an 
embezzlement of £300,000 has been dis- 
covered by the Court of Directors, which 
embezzlement is the act of the late Gover- 
nor-general of India* This has been 
publicly stated : therefore I feel justified 
fn asking of the Hon. Chairman the fol - 
lowing questions : — 1st. Whether any em- 
bezzlement or deficit by the Marquis of 
Hastings of £300,000, or any other sum, 
had been discovered by the Court of Di- 
rectors ? 2d. Whether the Court of Direc- 
tors, in consequence of such discovery, had 
already negatived a grant to him of £.5,000 
per annum ? And, Sd. Whether the Court 
of Directors, in consequence of such dis- 
covery, had any purpose of procuring the 
impeachment of the Marquess of Hastings? 
Such are the points of the libel ; and, in 
the face of this Court, and in the name of 
our common country, I call upon the Hon. 
Chairman for a plain and distinct answer, 
confident that when I appeal to his ho- 
nour and his justice, the application will 
not, cannot be made in vain.” ( Hear , 
hear /) 

Mr. Lowndes rose amidst cries of “ oi% 
der.” He declared that he came to the 
Court for the purpose of canvassing this 
business of the £300,000. (The noise in- 
creasing, the Hon. Proprietor was com- 
pelled to sit down.) 

The Chairman.— “ With every disposi- 
'tion to answer any question which may lie 
propounded to me as Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, still I must say that on 
this occasion I feel it impossible for me to 
do so, as I have received no instructions 
from the Court of Directors ; and without 
such instructions I cannot answer the ques- 
tions of the Hon. Baronet.” 

Sir John Doyle.' — “ If I had called on 
the Hon. Chairman to speak the sentiments 
of the Court of Directors, or to give his 
opinion, or theirs, on any point of policy 
or conduct, I would readily admit that he 
was right in refusing to answer so compre- 
hensive a question. But this is not a ques- 
tion of opinion — I ask for an answer to a 
plain matter of fact. ( Hear , hear /) Either 
it is true that these discoveries have been 
made, and that certain consequences arising 
therefrom have been contemplated by the 
Court of Directors, or it is not true. If 
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it be not true, then it becomes the Hon. 
Chairman, as a man of honour, as a gen- 
tleman, as one worthy of filling the high 
situation he holds, to say distinctly, “ No !” 
{Hear, hear /) If, on the other hand, any 
such embezzlement has been discovered, 
let it be brought forward fairly, boldly, 
and openly. {Dear, hear /) Let us not 
have to contend with the affected tender- 
ness of t he male Candours of the day, who, 
while whispering aw-ay character, and nod- 
ding away reputation, pretend to lament 
those reports and rumours, which have 
emanated from their own base and covert 
malignity. {Hear, hear /) I impute not 
such conduct to any person who hears me ; 
but, I 'would ask, what corollary will be 
drawn from this refusal to answer so plain 
a question? The corollary which, of ne- 
cessity, must be drawn by indifferent per- 
sons is this, that he \vl o can, if he please, 
give an answer, which would remove a 
weight of slander and calumny from the 
character of an honourable man, and re- 
fuses to do so, must either be himself the 
libeller, or must have some reason for 
giving a tacit countenance to the libel. 
{Hear, hear /) Let it be observed, that I 
guard myself most jiarticularly from the 
idea, that I mean to cast any insinuation 
against the Hon. Chairman or his col- 
leagues : I impute nothing to them. But 
I again say that such is the corollary which 
indifferent persons would be inclined to 
draw, from conduct of so ambiguous a cha- 
racter. {Hear, hear /) They will be led 
to believe, that the refusal to answer arises 
from a desire to assist and abet this foul 
calumny.” {Hear, hear /) 

Mr. Lowndes rose, but the uproar was 
so great that he could not proceed. 

The Chairman. — “ There is no motion 
now before the Court, and it is necessary 
that we should observe regularity in our 
proceedings.” 

Mr. Lowndes again rose, amidst great 
confusion. He observed that he had seen 
the statement relative to the discovery 
of the embezzlement of £300,000, but 
no name was mentioned ; and, where 
no name appeared, there could be no ca- 
lumny. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird. — “ Sir, I ap- 
prehend you have now' called on me to 
discharge the duty which I have under- 
taken, by proceeding to call the attention 
of the Court to the question which they are 
specially assembled to consider. But, pre- 
pared as I am to enter into that discussion, 
and certainly it is a most important one, I 
do not think it advisable to proceed at the 
present moment. I trust that no heated 
feeling will be excited, that no apgry pas- 
sions will be roused, but that cool and 
temperate reason alone shall govern the 
Court, whenever the discussion of that 
question takes place. But I confess that 
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what has just occurred in the Court has 
excited my feelings to such a degree, as to 
render me quite incompetent to go on with 
that subject. Before I sit down I hope I 
shall be able to convince the Court, that it 
would be utterly disgraceful to a body of 
Englishmen sitting in that room, if they 
suffered any other discussion to take place, 
until the subject of the atrocious libel on 
the Marquess of Hastings was brought un- 
der their serious consideration. ( Hear , 
hear ! ) It ought to be taken up at once ; 
it ought not for a moment to be lost 
Tiight of. I cannot believe. Sir, that you 
acted on your own well-considered and de- 
liberate opinion, in refusing to answer the 
plain question which was put to you — a 
question which affected in the most direct 
manner the character of a high-minded 
man, who had served this Company long 
and meritoriously, (//car/) I hope you 
will yet concede an answ cr to that question 
— that you will not suffer this base calumny 
to remain uncontradicted — but that, as you 
have the power to put clown the efforts of a 
malignant slanderer, you will immediately 
exert that power, and relieve the minds of 
the Noble Marquess’s friends from the 
weight of anxiety which oppresses them. 
You have, Sir, heard it stated in this Court, 
that a calumny of the most malicious, and, 
I will add, the most unfounded descrip- 
tion, has been published against the late 
Governor-general of India — a man who 
has served the Company sedulously — a 
man whose services have been but ill-re- 
quited by the Company — but whom public 
opinion will yet compel them to requite as 
his merits deserved. {Hear /) Yes, Sir, we 
ought to feel big with gratitude, for the 
successful efforts which that distinguished 
person has made to consolidate our empire, 
and to secure our dearest interests ; we 
ought not to allow" a whisper to go forth 
against his character, much less should we 
suffer a statement of fact, a statement w hich 
directly impugned his honour, to remain 
without refutation. Is it possible, when 
such an assertion has been made, that any 
man can tamely stand by and not do the 
Noble Marquess the common justice — that 
justice which is due to the humblest indi- 
vidual — to say plainly whether the asser- 
tion be true or false ? {Hear /) I do not 
believe, when the public papers of to-mor- 
row give to the world the proceedings of this 
day, that Englishmen will suppose it pos- 
sible that an attempt was made to get over 
this question in silence. {Hear, hear!) 
They will not believe that a charge imput- 
ing the highest delinquency, nothing short 
of high treason to your interests, having 
been advanced against a nobleman, on 
whose honour the breath of suspicion had 
never before lighted — they wdl not believe 
that the question, as to the truth or false- 
hood of the allegation, had been met by a 
cold appeal to technical form. I cannot 


think of proceeding to discuss the question 
of the education of our young gentlemen 
intended for India, while a charge, imput- 
ing to the Noble Marquess, an utter disre- 
gard of honour, a deliberate sacrifice of our 
interests in that country, with the govern- 
ment of which he was entrusted, remains 
unanswered. I call for an answer to the 
calumny ; it is due to the Marquis of 
Hastings — it is due to the country ; {Hear, 
hear !) and I shall, if this silence is to be 
preserved, feel it necessary to move an ad- 
journment of the Court. ( Hear /) I will 
tell the Hon. Chairman that there are no 
tricks, no subterfuges, no evasions, by which 
public discussion can be prevented in this 
country ; no point of form will be allow- 
ed to impede the course of justice. {Hear!) 
I am addressing Englishmen, who well 
know' the value of character, in public and 
in private life ; and there is not one of 
them who, if appealed to by a person placed 
in the situation of the Marquess of Hastings 
at this moment — accused of having been 
guilty of acts, which, if true, must consign 
his name to infamy — there is not, I say, 
one of them, if the accused party, in the 
honest confidence of innocence, called on 
him to say “ Yes ” or “ No ” to the accu- 
sation, who would dare to refuse the appli- 
cation. {Hear /) Is it then to be endured, 
that one of your highest, your most es- 
teemed, and most efficient servants, is 
charged with betraying bis trust- — and when 
tiie question as to the fact “ is this so or is 
il not?" is distinctly’put — I say is it to be 
endured that you shall remain silent ? — is 
it to be tolerated that you will not conde- 
scend to answer ? — that you will not utter 
the healing expression ? ( Hear /) I put it 
to you whether, in domestic life', such 
conduct would be permitted ? Suppose a 
servant, not a long-tried and an approved 
one but a servant of six months’ standing, 
were accused by you of embezzling your 
property, and that he dared you to the 
proof, could you, in such a case, remain 
silent ? No, Sir, you must answ r er : other- 
wise you would be liable to an action, 
and to the penalties attendant on it, as 
a party to the slander. {Hear, hear /) 
What, then, is the justification for keep- 
ping silent on this occasion ? In the 
face of the Court I dare the Chairman to 
say “ yes ” to the 4 e interrogatories. {Hear, 
hear!) He is perfectly aware that no 
such discoveries have been made ; that no 
such impeachment was ever contemplated. 
I shall act the prophet as well as the his- 
torian on this occasion, and I foretell, 
that the Court of Directors never will have 
an opportunity to charge the Marquess of 
Hastings with any offence whatsoever. 
{Hear, hear!) If, Sir, feelings of jus- 
tice, if sentiments of humanity do not 
prompt you to speak, will you not listen 
to the dictates of prudence ? Is the cha- 
racter of the Marquess of Hastings no part 
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of the property of the Court of Proprie- 
tors ? A fig for our own character, if we 
do not protect his. If we do not shew 
that we are sensitively alive to his honour, 
who will hereafter be faithful to us ? Who 
will encounter the obloquy which too often 
attends the career of those whose duties 
are of a difficult and delicate nature, if we 
manifest no anxiety to relieve a high- 
minded individual, falsely accused, from 
the pain and embarrassment which must 
necessarily attend such an accusation? 
(J Hear!) We represent all England in 
this Court on the present occasion ; and by 
our conduct this day will our fellow- 
countrymen judge of us hereafter. We 
are the legitimate protectors of the charac- 
ter of our servants ; we ought to be the 
strenuous protectors and supporters of the 
fame of the Marquess of Hastings, who 
for so long a period, and with such glo- 
rious success, directed the affairs of the 
Company in India. (Hear!') I contend, 
Sir, that it is most unjust, when the cha- 
racter of that nobleman is foully attacked, 
to refuse to answer the question put by a 
Proprietor, although you have no pretence 
for that refusal; although the question can 
be answered without inconvenience ; al- 
though it ia admitted by all that that ques- 
tion is reasonable and proper. (Hear /) 
What, Sir, is it right that such a question 
should be met with contemptuous silence 
on the part of the Court of Directors ? It 
is an insult on our feelings and under- 
standings ; and I think it absolutely ne- 
cessary that an answer should be obtain- 
ed.” ( Hear, hear ! ) 

The Hon. W. F . Elphinstone. — “ I feel 
it necessary, as the Hon. Chairman has 
declined answering the question, to say 
that I, as an individual Director, have 
no hesitation in giving a direct and explicit 
answer. (Hear!) I most distinctly de- 
clare that I am ready to stake my reputa- 
tation and honour on the truth of what I 
am about to tay. (Hear, hear !) It is, 
in the first place, demanded whether any 
embezzlement or deficit by the Marquess 
of Hastings of .£'300,000, or any other 
sum, has been discovered by the Court of 
Directors? I declare for myself (and all 
the gentlemen of whom I have inquired 
near me, give the same answer) distinctly 
and positively ‘ no.’ Such a thing was 
never thought of in the Court of Direc- 
tors. (Cheers.) In the second place, I 
am asked, whether the Marquess of Has- 
tings was ever suspected of making away 
with a single shilling — instead of £300,000 
— of the Company’s money ? To this 
also I answer positively “no.” It is, 
altogether, a wicked, unfounded, and vil- 
lainous untruth. (Cheers.) With respect 
to an impeachment, as no such charges 
existed against the Marquess of Hastings, 
llioie could, of course, be no pioceeding 
of that kind contemplated.” (Hear, hear ') 
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Sir J. Hoyle . — “ Having thought it my 
duty, as the friend of the Marquess of 
Hastings, to put those questions to you, Sir, 
and not having been able to obtain from you 
a plain answer to a plain matter of fact, I 
have now, on the part of my Noble 
Friend, to say, that I feel perfectly satis- 
fied with the answers which have been 
given by the honourable, high-minded, 
and venerable Director near you, who, on 
his own responsibility, has fairly met, and 
distinctly answered my interrogatories. 
But why the Hon. Chairman, who is the 
organ of the Court, should refuse to make 
such a statement, is to me, and I believe 
to every one else, matter of surprise. It 
is a circumstance which, for his sake, I 
cannot but regret. If I had asked you, 
Sir, an abstruse question, if I had intio- 
duced a controverted point of Indian po- 
licy, and demanded your opinion on it, 
your silence would have been excusable ; 
a sufficient reason could be adduced for it : 
but, when the question related to a plain 
matter of fact, in which a distinguished 
individual felt his honour most deeply in- 
terested— so deeply, indeed, that I felt it 
necessary to break through the regular 
order of your proceedings, that I might 
promptly restore his good name— when 
such was the case, I certainly was asto- 
nished to see a gentleman of acknowledged 
integrity sheltering himself behind a mere 
point of form, resolutely refusing to an- 
swer, and obstinately barring himself out 
from doing justice to a much-calumniated 
nobleman, under the paltry, shabby pre- 
tence of a contemptible technicality. ( Hear , 
hear!) Since I have been an infant I have 
always been taught to believe, and I have 
always cherished the feeling, that the cha- 
racter of the British merchant was one of the 
highest and most perfect kind ; but if such 
conduct as I have observed to-day is to be 
encouraged, if commercial men are im- 
bued with such a spirit as I have here seen 
manifested, then I must say with Buona- 
parte, that our merchants have ceased to 
be an honourable and high-minded race, 
and have degenerated into a set of grovel- 
ling shopkeepers.” (Hear, hear /) 

The Chairman . — “The Hen. Baronet 
who has just down, and the Hon. Pro- 
prietor w ho preceded him, have chosen to 
address themselves personally to me. I, 
however, present myself here, not as an 
individual, but as Chairman of the Court 
of Directors. In that point of view I 
stated, not as a matter of form (for the 
question was clearly put to me), that I had 
no answer to give, as I had received no 
instructions from the Court of Directors. 
And why did I state this? Because it 
appeared to me, that it was not my opi- 
nion the Hon. Baronet wanted, but, 
through me, the opinion of the Court of 
Diu clots. It is not tor me to nuke anv 
ob >ci valioiia uii w hut ha* tails. u from the 
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Hon. Director (Mr. Elphinstonc) ; but I 
think the questions which he has answ ered 
were not those which were asked.” 

Sit* John Doyle . — “ If by accident the 
lion. Chairman has misconceived me, I 
hope he will allow me to set him right. 
So far from putting those questions to him 
as Chairman ex officio, I did not allude to, 
much less employ that or any similar term. 
It was in his individual capacity as a Di- 
rector, and not as Chairman of tLe Court 
of Directors, that I asked him for an an- 
swer to my questions. I explicitly gave 
my reason for putting those questions to 
him as a Director; that teason was, be- 
cause he must, from his official character, 
have cognizance of every subject which 
came under the consideration of the Court 
of Directors, and was, therefore, the per- 
son above all others most likely to be 
possessed of the necessary information. 

I would not be so unreasonable as to ask 
him to answer questions in his capacity of 
Chairman. He will be good enough, 
also, to recollect that I did not call for 
an opinion ; I requested information on a 
mere matter of fact. The question was 
simple as if I had asked a man, 4 Were 
you in Hyde Bark yesterday?’ and was 
just as easily answered. In asking the 
question, and in enforcing the propriety 
of an answer, I hope I did nothing un- 
worthy of my chaiacter, or inconsistent 
with the respect which is due to the Court.” 

( Hear, hear ! ) 

The Chairman. — “ The Hon. Baronet 
says that, he put those questions to me as 
an individual Director. Now, I beg leave 
to say, that lie has no right to put ques- 
tions to mo individually. I sit hcic as 
Chairman, and whatever I state while I 
hold the situation, is in my capacity of 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, and 
not as an individual Director.” 

Mr. Low tides rose amidst cries of “or- 
der.” • The lion. Proprietor, exclaim- 
ed, “ Mr. Chairman, T insist on my right 
to address the Court. Has a fraud been 
committed ? (Order.) I attended this 
meeting in consequence of seeing in the 
papers that there had been an embezzle- 
ment of j£ 300,0Q0. I am a great Pro- 
prietor, a very great Proprietor of East- 
India Stock, and I have a right to ask 
whether a fraud has been committed? 
(Order.) If it has not been committed, 

I wish to have the statement contradicted.” 
(Order.) 

Mr. Trant rose ; but gave way to 

Mr. Pattison , who said, “ I was going 
to speak to order, to prevent the time of 
the Proprietors being unnecessarily taken 
up. From what has fallen from the lion. 
Baronet, and from what has been stated 
by the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird), 
it appears that the whole Court of Direc- 
tors might be implicated in the conduct of 
the Chairman ; I beg leave, for one, to 
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say that I am no party to his silence on 
this occasion.” (Loud cries of hear !) 

The Deputy Chairman (Wm. Astell,Esq.). 
— “ What has occurred in the course of this 
day requires a few words from me. It is quite 
evident, from the circumstances which have 
taken place, that departure from ordinary 
and usual practice is extremely inconve- 
nient. Not only has a question been irre- 
gularly put, but an answer has been given 
to it ; and the consequence of the whole 
proceeding has been, a debate, carried on 
amidst confusion and disorder, and nothing 
else. (Ao, no /) Mr. Pattison says, ** I 
am no party to the silence of the Chair- 
man.” That Hon. Director may have his 
own view of the case, which doubtless 
lie will disclose at ft proper opportunity : 
but I must contend that the Hon. Chair- 
man could take no other course than that 
which he has adopted, for lie was called on 
as Chairman to answer those questions. 
(Ho, no / ) The lion. Baronet ( Sir John 
Doyle) says ‘ no ; I addressed him as an 
individual Director.’ If so, with all res- 
pect to that Hon. Baronet, I must beg 
to ask what right he has to call on my 
lion. Friend, or any other Director, for 
an individual opinion ; and certainly these 
questions relate to matter of opinion, not 
of fact. The most convenient practice is 
that which the Hon. Chairman has adopt- 
ed. He remained silent, as the Court of 
Director* could not have authorized him 
to answer questions, which it was only now 
for the first time known to him and to the 
Court that it was intended by the Hon. 
Baronet to put. What my Hon. Friend 
on the right (Mr. Elphinstone) has said, 
is no answer to them. (Hear, hear /) 
One question is such, as to render it impos- 
sible for any man, or set of men, to an- 
swer. The Hon Baronet had spoken of 
matter of fact ; but when it was asked 
“ Is an impeachment contemplated ?” 
who could answer so vague an interroga- 
tory? Who could speak to the intention of 
any person or persons, or to what may 
have influenced their conduct in past trans- 
actions? In this state of difficulty, it is 
our business to adhere to the usual prac- 
tice of the Court, and to pursue that 
particular purpose for which we are sum- 
moned.” ( Hear , hear ! ) 

Mr .Pattison again rose. — “ I mean (said 
the Hon. Director) to state, as an honest, 
straight-forward man, my opinion on this 
subject. I consider the question put to 
the Chairman to be as direct, as simple, 
and as easy as any of these — does the sun 
shine? is this a man? is that a stool? is 
this 3 desk? (Hear/) These are posi- 
tive questions, capable of being answered, 
* Yes ’ or e No, 5 — the opinion of the Court 
was not asked. Now, let us examine 
a little those questions, the answer to 
which by the Hon. Director near him 
the Hon. Deputy Chairman has endea- 
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voured to invalidate. The questions are 
these:— -First, ‘ Whether any embezzle- 
ment or deficit by the Marquess of Has- 
tings, of £300,000, or any other sum, has 
been discovered by the Court of Direc- 
tors?* On this question I shall take the 
liberty of commenting a little. The ques- 
tion is, whether any 4 embezzlement or de- 
ficit has been discovered?* Observe, 
gentlemen, the strength of this word 
6 embezzlement .* It means, the taking of 
money dishonestly from the public purse, 
and putting it into your own pocket. If 
there has been no embezzlement , the querist 
next asks, whether there has been dis- 
covered by the Court of Directors a deficit 
to the amount of £300,000, or of any other 
sum, even down to a rupee, if you please, 
which the Marquess of Hastings has ap- 
propriated to his own use ? I as a Director, 
taking the responsibility of the answer on 
myself, say, * No* to the whole of this 
question.- — ( Cheers. ) And here I must 
say, that if I were in the situation of the 
Hon. Baronet who brought forward these 
questions, I should desire to have the 
answer, not individually, but collectively. 
(Hear, hear /) If I could not get it col- 
lectively, I should not be satisfied. I 
would have the collective sense of the 
Court of Directors on this point — whether 
the Marquess of Hastings had, or had not, 
robbed us? Such is the plain question, 
stripped of all ambiguity, and to that ques- 
tion I answer distinctly and explicity 
‘ No’ — (Cheers). Would to God the 
Hon. Chairman had overcome his deep 
sense of the value and importance of form, 
and had in the same distinct manner an- 
swered ‘ Ko.' — (Hear, hear!) It is not 
the question whether the Marquess of 
Hastings has or has not committed mis- 
takes, or innocently fallen into errors. It 
is not the question whether he has or has 
not added millions to our revenues — or 
w hether his career entitles him to be placed 
on an equality with the most distinguished 
of our Governors-General ? The simple 
question resolves itself into this — is the 
Marquess of Hastings a thief and a pick- 
pocket? — (Hear, hear!) Shall we, gen- 
tlemen, after having witnessed, and being 
so largely benefited by the achievements 
of the noble Marquess, go away from tins 
Court with a doubt on our minds w hether 
he is or is not — a thief — a pilferer?— 
(Hear, hear /) Shall wc depart from this 
place with the most remote idea of the 
dishonesty of such a character ?—(Hcar, 
hear!) — No: let the calumny be boldly 

met, and promptly refuted (Hear, hear! ) 

The second question is, 4 whether the 
Court of Directors in consequence of such 
discovery, had already negatived a grant to 
the Marquess of Hastings of ^5,000 per 
annum.* Leaving the words 4 in conse- 
quence* out of the question, it is the truth 
that the Court of Directors have negatived 


the grant ; but when you insert * in co7i se- 
quence of this discovery the mind natu- 
rally reverts to the reason on which the 
negative is said to have been founded — and 
what is it? why because the Marquess of 
Hastings has robbed you to so large an ex- 
tent, that he deserves nothing at the hands 
of the Company but reprobation. This is, 
gentlemen, the fair inference to be drawn 
from these two paragraphs. Then I would 
distinctly say, in the same decisive tone that 
I used before, if asked, 4 have the Court of 
Directors, in consequence of such discovery, 
already negatived a grant to the Marquess 
of Hastings of ^£5,000 per annum ?* — 
No ! they have not ! — (Hear, hear /) The 
third question is, 4 Whether the Court of 
Directors in consequence of such dis- 
covery — here comes the in consequence 
again —it is the burden of the song, the 
tol-de-rol-lol of the chorus — (a laugh)— 
whether the Court of Directors, in conse- 
quence if such discovery, had any purpose of 
procuring the impeachment of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings?’ Now, if I had the 
honour of sitting in the chair of this Court, 
and this question was put to me, I should 
immediately say that such a pioceeding 
was never mentioned — that such a thing 
never was in contemplation — (Hear, 
hear .') — that an impeachment was just as 
much thought of by the Court of Direc- 
tors, as a visit from the comet which is 
now wandering about— ( Cheers) — the sub- 
ject was never hinted at— was never glanced 
at— was never inuendoed at— (Hear, hear /) 
The last, said Mr. Pattison, is a new 
verb — I believe it w r as never used before; 
but I am glad to have coined an apt, 
though extraordinary word, to meet such 
an extraordinary occasion — (Hear ! and 
laughter .) — I repeat, that an impeachment 
never was inuendoed-at — I would there- 
fore, to this question also distinctly say, 

4 No !’ — (Cheers). Such is the answer 
which, as an honest man, I am bound in 
honour and in justice to give to those 
questions — (Hear, hear /) From long 
and intimate knowledge I am perfectly 
convinced of the high character, of the 
entire honour and integrity of the gentle- 
man who fills the chair'; — (Hear, hear !) 
but I must be permitted to say, that I 
thmk he labours on this occasion under a 
mistaken sense of his duty.” — (Cheers.) 

Mr. Lowndes — 44 'Whether there is or is 
not a defalcation ?’* (Order, order.) 

Mr. Trant — 44 As several gentlemen on 
this side of the bar have been allow ed to 
give their opinion on this subject, I will 
take the liberty, Mr. Chairman, of stating 
mine. The gentlemen who have > spoken 
came to this decision, that the Chairman 
ought to have answered the questions that 
had been put to him. Now I think, 
most conscientiously, that he did right, 
under all the circumstances, in declining 
to answer. (Hear!) I trust I shall be 
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allowed to say a very few words in defence 
of my opinion. My Hon. Friend who pro- 
pounded those questions says that he put 
them to the gentleman sitting in the chair 
merely as an individual, and not as Chair- 
man : I, however, cannot allow the cor- 
rectness of this distinction. I think that, 
sitting at the head of those by whom he is 
surrounded, clothed as he is with particu- 
lar authority, he can only he addressed as 
Chairman, he cannot be appealed to In his 
individual capacity. I know it may be 
said that it is the practice of the House of 
Commons to permit questions to be asked, 
which questions are generally answered ; 
but there is a wide distinction between 
the situation of individuals here and there. 
The Secretary of State is completely mas- 
ter of his own particular business ; it is a 
matter of discretion with him whether he 
will give or withhold an answer : he is 
accountable to no one. But this is not 
the case with the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors; and I must say, that if the 
Chairman were obliged to answer all ques- 
tions put to him on a sudden, without the 
possibility of consulting with his col- 
leagues, very great inconvenience would 
arise from the practice. I admit that the 
propounder of these questions, or any other 
member of this Court, has a right to make 
inquiries tending to maintain the honour 
of those who have served us, and who have 
served us well; but, when I reflect on the 
questions now before the Court, as they 
have been asked, and as they have been 
discussed, I would, if sitting in the chair, 
have demanded time to consider them. It 
would undoubtedly be well, if tho^e alle- 
gations were unfounded, that they should 
be met with a denial ; and it would cer- 
tainly have been inconvenient to have 
waited for that denial until the next Ge- 
neral Court. But the Hon. Proprietor 
might have avoided that difficulty by cal- 
ling a Special General Court at an early 
day. 

The Hon. D. Kinnuird . — “ I beg to con- 
gratulate the Hon. Proprietor who has just 
sat dow'n on the opinion which he has been 
pleased to express ; and I hope that he will 
not abate the active canvass for a seat in 
the direction in which he is at present 
engaged. How much must he conciliate 
the favourable feelings of his constituents, 
when he tells them, that, should some 
future Governor- General — some great pub- 
b'c officer who had served the Company 
effectually — be publicly accused on h:s re- 
turn from India of fraud and robbery, he, 
as future Chairman, if called on to state 
whether there w f as any truth in the charge, 
whether any proceedings had been insti- 
tuted against that officer, would wrap him- 
self up in all the dignity of fonn, in all 
the mystery of silence, and refuse to give 
his important testimony to the innocence of 
the accused party. — ( Hear, hear!) I 
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have no doubt of the many cordial shakes 
of the hand which the Hon. Proprietor 
will receive, and which he will cheerfully 
return, amongst those who participate in 
his pure feelings and gentle sympathies ; — 
(Alavgh) — feelings and sympathies which 
will, I suppose, be considered in some 
quarters as a very high recommendation. 
But, let me turn from the Hon. Pro- 
prietor speech to matter more important. 
J wish to ask of the Proprietors, whether 
any doubt can remain on their minds as 
to the questions having been answered, 
after the specific monosyllabic replies of 
the Hon. Director (Mr. Pattison), who 
had answered distinctly and emphatically 
to the three questions, 4 X > ! Au I Ho /* 
I ask this, because I understood the Hon. 
Chairman to have made this extraordinary 
remark, namely, that the Hon. Director 
near him (Mr. Elphinstone) had not re- 
plied to the questions which were put to 
him by Sir John Doyle. I now take it 
as granted, that those questions have been 
positively answ'ered ; and I should wish to 
ask of the lion. Chairman, whether he 
must not now completely coincide in the 
fact, that plain and distinct answers have 
been given by the Hen. Director (Mr. 
Pattison) ?” 

Mr. Taint rose to explain. 

Mr. Lowndes insisted on his right to 
address the Court “ With respect to the 
efforts of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Trant) 
to get into the direction, I can safely say 
that he has been no sycophant to me. I 
have three votes, and he has not asked me 
for my interest. — (Order, order/) A* 
other gentlemen have spoken, I hope I 
also will be allowed to speak.— (Order /) 
So much opposition is manifested towards 
me, that I am almost afraid you intend to 
impeach me— (Laughter)^ that there is 
some great charge hanging over my head. 
— ( Laughter .) I am sometimes accused 
of wandering from the question — but I 
will stick to it on this occasion. For the 
honour of the Proprietors, it is fit that the 
dark cloud which hangs over the Com- 
pany should disappear. An attack has 
been made on this noble Marquess, whose 
high-minded and honourable character is 
totally inconsistent with the commission 
of that pitiful fraud of which he is ac- 
cused. — (Hear, hear /) You never knew 
a high-minded man to be guilty of fraud. 
T saw this attack to-day ; tjut, as it did not 
contain any name, I was ignorant of the 
person to whom it referred. This case ap- 
pears to me to be like that of Lord Mel- 
ville If any fraud has been committed, 
it must be by one of the Company’s clerks, 
or inferior officers ; I am certain that the 
Marquess himself is guiltless of it. The 
noble Marquess comes from a country, 
where, I must say, though they are ready 
enough to meet their friends with a case of 
pistols, yet their high-minded notions of 
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character are wholly inconsistent with 
paltry fraud. [Hear ! ) Fraud is only to 
be found amongst those grovelling cha- 
racters that dare not look a man boldly in 
the face. I hope this charge, which seems 
to be without foundation, will pass away 
like a light cloud on a summer’s day, 
never to be seen again. X ask, has there 
been — I don’t say fraud — but any error 
discovered ? Because, in mercantile mat- 
ters ‘ errors excepted * was a very common 
phrase. It is highly necessary to know 
that fact; and I think silence might hm e 
been preserved on the subject, until it was 
ascertained whether any fraud had been 
actually committed.” 

Mr. Trant again rose to explain. 

Mr. Lowndes interrupted him : “ Gen- 
tlemen, this is the third time the Hon. 
Proprietor has addressed the Court. This 
is the third time of asking. [Laughter.) 
If any of you know any just cause or 
impediment why the Hon. Proprietor 
should not make a speech, let him state 
it.” (Laugh Ur.) 

Mr. Trant. — “ As the Hon. Gent, op- 
posite (Mr. Kinnaird) has chosen to be 
so personal as to allude to me, in a cha- 
racter never, I believe, before heard of in 
this Court, I wish to say a very few words 
in answer. The Hon. Proprietor has cen- 
sured me for delivering my sentiments ; 
but I must say that I do not, in the 
slightest degree, regret any expression that 
has fallen from me. There is not a man 
in this Court, not even the Hon. Proprie- 
tor himself, who is more anxious than I 
am to give a fair, honest, and conscien- 
tious opinion ; and such an opinion I gave 
on this occasion. When I stated that I 
meant to become a candidate for the direc- 
tion, some of my friends told me — (Loud 
cries of order) I will conclude by say- 
ing, that I thought it my duty, inconsi- 
derable as my powers are, to state mv 
view of th^ conduct of the Chairman on 
this occasion.” 

Mr. Lowndes again started up and said, 
“ Bless me, what is the necessity for all 
this? We have nothing to do with these 
two gentlemen’s differences ! 

* Stiange that such difference should be 

Twnct Tweed le-dum and Tweedle-dee.’ ” 

( Loud laughing.) 

The Hon. D.Kmnaird. — “Certainly the 
difference between the speech of the Hon. 
Proprietor (Mr,. Trant) and his explana- 
tion is very much like that between Twee- 
dle-dum and Tweedl e-dee- I know not 
which of the Tweed les the Hon. Proprie- 
tor (Mr. Lowndes) assigns tome; but I 
shall be quite content to take the dee , if the 
Hon. Proprietor will be good enough to 
act the dum for a short time. (Laughter.) 
Having stated that the lion. Director 
(Mr. Elphinsfcone) coincides completely in 
the negative given to those questions by 
another Hon. Director (Mr. Pattison), I 
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feel it unnecessary to ask from the Chair- 
man any explanation of what he meant, 
when, as I thought, he stated that the 
first- mentioned Hon. Director had not an- 
swered the questions. I shall now, Sir, 
allude to the speech of the Hon. Deputy 
Chairman. That Hon. Gent, said the 
Chairman had acted most properly in with- 
holding an answer to the questions put to 
him ; and he had farther observed, that it 
was very hard the Chairman should bo 
a?kcd to answer questions which were sud- 
denly propounded to him. Now I ask, 
whether the communication between the 
Hon. Chairman and Deputy Chairman is 
of so extraordinary a kind, that, when the 
Chairman receives a letter, and returns an 
answer to it by the Secretary of the Com- 
pany, that answer being that it is not 
expedient to investigate a given subject, 
the Deputy Chairman is so much unac- 
quainted with the fact, that when the mat- 
ter is brought before this Court, he feels 
himself justified in saying that it is hastily 
and suddenly introduced ? Now the fact 
is, that, so far back as the 30th of January, 
a letter was written to the Chairman by a 
respected friend of the Marquess, and a 
relative of the gallant General (Sir John 
Doyle), in which these questions w^ere 
stated in almost the same terms that they 
were couched in to-day . The letter was 
as follows : 

“ Montague Square, Jan. 30///. 

“ Sir : I beg leave to call your attention 
to a paragraph which appeared in the 
Sundaij Times of the 25th inst., a copy 
of which I enclose. You will perceive 
that it contains, in substance, a direct 
charge against Lord Hastings, of having 
embezzled £300,000 of the monies of the 
Honourable Company, or of having been 
party to an embezzlement by which a de- 
ficit to that amount has been incurred. It 
further states that, in consequence of such 
mahersation, which had been recently dis- 
covered, the Court of Directors had nega- 
tived a proposed grant to him of a pension 
of £5,000 per annum; and, finally, that 
it is in the contemplation of that body to 
effect his impeachment. 

“ The general slanders of an anony- 
mous libeller it may be well to treat with 
contempt ; but a particular charge, deeply 
affecting the public character of an indivi- 
dual, however distinguished, must be spe- 
cifically repelled. Under this impression, 
I have the honour of addressing myself to 
you, as Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors, in the full confidence that you will 
enable me at once to give that distinct and 
authoritative contradiction to these false- 
hoods, which the form they have assumed 
demands, and which it is so important to 
the honour of the Noble Lord should no 
longer be delayed. With this view, as 
every question that arises in the Court 
of Directors must be officially known to 
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you in your capacity of Chairman, I have 
to request that you would be good enough 
to give me answers to the following 
queries : 

<{ 1st. Whether the Court of Directors 
have made any discovery, or have received 
auy information, or have reason to suspect 
that the Marquess of Hastings has em- 
bezzled, or been party or privy to the em- 
bezzlement of any monies, or to the crea- 
tion of any deficit, to the amount of 
£500,000, or of any other sum ? 

“ 2d. Whether the Court of Directors 
have threatened, or intend to impeach the 
Marquess of Hastings for embezzlement, 
or for any supposed deficit of money or 
otherwise ? 

“ 3d. Whether the Court of Directors 
have, in consequence of any such supposed 
embezzlement or deficit, already negatived 
a motion to grant a pension of Jl 5,000 per 
annum to the Marquess of Hastings? 

£ ‘ X am persuaded that your own high 
sense of what is duo to the honour and 
character of a public man, will sufficiently 
account to you for the anxiety of the 
Noble Lord’s friends to lose no time in 
vindicating him from these foul charges, 
which have already obtained extraordinary 
circulation, and be my apology, at the 
same time, for pressing the subject upon 
you as a matter of immediate impoi lance ; 
and as it is by you alone, from your offi - 
cial situation, that, without injurious de- 
lay, the means of effective contradiction 
can be furnished. In preferring, there- 
fore, the above request, I feel assured that I 
shall be only meeting jour desire of doing 
the earliest justice to the character of the 
Marquess of Hastings, which, in the para- 
graph in question, lias been so wantonly 
assailed ; and that I shall be favoured with 
an answer to the queries at your eailiest 
convenience. — I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ Francis Hastings Doyle ” 

“ William Wigram, Esq., &c. &c. &c.” 

To this very temperate letter, written by 
the nearest friend of the Marquess of 
Hastings; by a gentleman who was fre- 
quently in communication with his Ma- 
jesty on the subject of the Noble Mar- 
quess’s affairs, who w r as known to be the 
Marquess of Hastings’s other self in this 
country, an answer was, in the course 
of a few' days, returned. A more re- 
spectful, a more quiet letter, or one in 
which the expression of the agonizing 
feelings of a man convinced of his friend’s 
innocence, and endeavouring to do his 
character justice, was more compressed — 
could not be penned, could not be imagin- 
ed. The following answer was returned 
to this letter on the 5th of February : 

East -India House, 5th Feb . 1824. 

“ Sir : -—I am commanded by the Court 
of Directors of the East- India Company 
to acquaint you, that the Chairman has laid 
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before them your letter of the 30th January, 
addressed to him upon the subject of apara- 
graph, of which you enclose a copy, which 
is stated to have appeared on the 25th of 
that month, in a newspaper called the Sun- 
day Times, assailing the character of the 
Marquess of Hastings, and with reference 
to which you have framed certain interro- 
gatories, which you request the Chairman, 
as the organ of the Court of Directors, to 
answer.” 

There is (observed Mr. Kinnaird) a 
minuteness in this part of the answer 
that is quite admirable ! Every word 
is weighed with the most scrupulous cau- 
tion ! The whole is arranged in the most 
business-like manner ! The letter proceed- 
ed thus . — 

“ The Court deeply regret the attack 
which has been thus made upon the cha- 
racter of that distinguished nobleman ; they 
cannot, however, but feel that it would be 
highly inexpedient for them to engage in 
any correspondence arising out of the 
vague charges of anonymous writers ; and 
they are persuaded that you will yourself 
perceive, on a review of your letter, the in- 
convenience of putting to a collective body, 
and the impossibility of their answering, 
questions of the nature proposed by you. 

“ I have the honour to he, &c. 

“ J. Dart, Sec.” 

“ Col. Francis Hastings Doyle, &c.” 

The public (continued Mr. Kin- 
naird) will scarcely believe that such an 
answer was returned to such a letter. 

1 pity the man from my heart, who, in 
his official situation, was obliged to sign a 
document like this ; and who would be ex- 
posed to the belief that he was the waiter 
of it. But I am really astonished when I 
hear the lion. Deputy Chairman state, in 
the face of this correspondence, that these 
questions came, for the first time, una- 
wares on the Hon. Chairman. (Hear, 
hear /) I will state to the Court the diffe- 
rence between a question put in the form 
of a letter and a question put here viva. voce. 

I admit that you might, in the exercise of 
your public functions, refuse a proper an- 
swer to the letter of Colonel H. Doyle — 
you might deny his friend justice when 
requested in that form — you might disgrace 
yourselves by treating his application with 
indifference — ’(Hear, hear /) — but you can 
have no excuse for evading a question put 
openly in this Court in the name of the 
Proprietors ; and I call upon you here to 
do justice to one of your servants, who has 
been most deeply injured ; if you do not, 
your servants must conclude that there js 
no protection for them — (Hear, hear/) 
and the public must look upon you as the 
instruments of calumniating a mo.>t honour- 
able character. (Hear, hear! ) — Infamy rests 
on the Noble Marquess, or elsewhere— 
there i.^ no way of getting rid of the dilem- 
ma ; and the man who hears another calum- 
2 S 2 
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n iated, and denies to the injured party the 
benefit of bis testimony, is himself as gross 
a calumniator as if he had given birth to 
the scandal. (Hear, hear ! ) Silence will 
not do on such an occasion. Falseliood 
may be propagated by silence as well as by 
open assertion. Indeed the former is the 
more base and villainous mode of giving 
currency to slander, inasmuch as it is the 
more sculking and cowardly. {Hear, 
hear ! ) There is not a more dangerous or 
a more certain way of aiding the views of 
a caluminator than by silent acquiescence 
— by adopting that phrase, that figure of 
speech, which the French call itticence. 

A more effective, a deeper wound cannot 
be inflicted on reputation, titan by main- 
taining a mysterious silence w lien calumny 
is afloat. I believe, when Englishmen 
read the newspapers of to-morrow, they 
will not be able to persuade themselves 
that this discussion really took place here. 
They will not suppose it possible that you 
could treat any man in this way : much less 
will they believe that such conduct was 
oltserved towards theMarquess of Hastings; 
towards one to whom your thanks and 
gratitude are due to an amount which his- 
tory will scarcely credit. {Hear, hear!) 
But if he w ere an individual in the lowest 
situation, without any claims whatever on 
your feelings, and if the question were 
put to you, ‘ have you discovered any thing 
derogatory to his character, any thing in- 
consistent with his honour?’ — you are 
bound to answer the interrogatory as men 
of principle and integrity. {Hear, hear ! ) 
Sir. I am yet to learn what inconvenience 
is likely to result from giving an answer ; 
and I leave it to the gentlemen who are 
silent, and to the public, who will, in spite 
of all evasions, be scrupulous judges of 
men’s conduct, to say what the inference 
will be when it is stated that, having been 
called on to put down calumny, and being 
bound in honour and justice to accede to 
that call, a suspicious silence was observ- 
ed. {Hear, hear!) The public, sir, can- 
not do you injustice by the worst inter- 
pretation, since you withhold your evi- 
dence, and thus strengthen the slander. I 
say it is right that we should not delay 
a moment in doing justice to the Marquess 
of Hastings. The Court of Proprietors 
ought immediately to take his case into 
their own hands. {Hear, hear !) I will 
not trust it to the Court of Directors. I 
will not trust it to that body who have ne- 
gatived a grant to the Noble Marquess, and 
then suffer it to be insinuated that the ne- 
gative was put on that proposition, in con- 
sequence of some discovered embezzlement. 
{Hear /) The Marquess of Hastings chal- 
lenges the Proprietors to decide on his 
character. He challenges them to decide 
whether that character is to be placed on a 
level with preceding Governor-generals, or 
to be consigned to obloquy. Let not the 
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Marquess of Hastings remain, not only 
your most successful, but your most ill- 
rewarded and most calumniated Governor- 
general. {Hear, hear !) After the exhibi- 
tion I have witnessed this day, I do not 
value the opinion of the Court of Direc- 
tors, as it regards him, one fig’s end. They 
are incompetent to decide on his case ; 
they have disqualified themselves from act- 
ing as impartial jurors, and cannot there- 
fore decide on this charge. I say they are 
rather themselves to be brought to trial for 
their conduct on this occasion ; they stand 
as the accused calumniators of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings ; and certain I am, that 
the indignant feelings of Englishmen will 
compel them, however tardily or reluc- 
tantly, not only to clear the character of 
the Noble Marquess, but to reward him pro- 
perly for his manifold services. {Hear!) 
These are my feelings, and the feelings of 
the public in every quarter of the empire ; 
and I leave it to the Chairman to explain, 
for he has not yet explained, his reasons 
for having remained silent this day. Per- 
haps the Hon. Gent, on the other side of 
the Court (Mr. Trant) may be retained as 
the best expounder of the reasons why, 
when a great and gallant officer is accused 
and calumniated, and the Chairman is 
asked officially for an answer on the sub- 
ject, he may with propriety acquiesce in 
thecalumny, by preserving an impenetrable 
silence. {Hear, hear !) I regret that I am 
compelled to be so direct in my observa- 
tions, but I feel for the character of that 
body of which I am a member. For the 
Court of Directors I have ever manifested 
a proper respect ; I know they are often 
placed in situations of delicacy. But when 
it comes to the question, whether, by 
tamely acquiescing in the dictum of autho- 
rity, I am to do injustice, or to put myself 
in the breach for the purpose of resisting 
it, I cannot pause as to the course which 
I ought to prefer. In such a case, I must 
call those whom I think in error to account 
for their conduct; and I hope that, in do- 
ing so, I shall receive credit for the feel- 
ings which actuate me, and of which I am 
not ashamed. {Hear, hear !) I have no 
private or personal motive in advocating 
the cause of the Marquess of Hastings ; I 
have been but twice in his company since 
he returned from India, and but once be- 
fore. I came to this Court perfectly un- 
fettered, not bound to take any course but 
what circumstances would justify ; and I 
vow to God, if a proposition were made to 
reward the Marquess of Hastings, and it 
were shewn to me that he was unworthy of 
your bounty, that he had in anyway tarnish- 
ed his great character, I should forget his 
rank, and the exalted situation he had filled, 
and strenuously oppose it. {Hear, hear /) 
Mr. Lowndes. — The zeal now shewn for 
the character of the Marquess of Hastings 
will act as a warning, not rashly to publish 
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an accusation against any individual, with- 
out hearing w hat he has to say in his de- 
fence . — ( Order ! ) 

The Chairman . — “ I hope the Hon. Pro- 
prietor, who has addressed the Court se- 
veral times, will desist, and suffer us now 
to proceed to the regular business of the 
day. The Court must feel that a great 
deal of time has already been consumed.” 

Mr. Hume. — ■** I rise to ask whether, 
after what has passed, we are in a situation, 
labouring as we must be under strongly- 
excited feelings, to proceed with the order 
of the day? When such a subject as the 
East-India College is to be considered, we 
ought to meet in a cool and temperate man- 
ner, without any party feeling whatsoever. 
Certainly, after what has occurred, I for 
one do not feel myself calculated to pro- 
ceed to the discussion of that question. I 
wish to consider the College Establishment 
fairly, and to apply to it my best and 
calmest observation, therefore I should 
rather decline going into the subject at 
present. I hope also that the gentlemen 
within the bar will feel the necessity of de- 
lay, since the benefit of their institution 
will mainly depend on the success of my 
Hon. Friend’s motion, and they certainly 
will not act wisely if it be hurried on this 
day. I know the business of the Court of 
Directors was so regulated as to admit of 
the question being discussed on this occa- 
sion ; but unforeseen circumstances have 
occurred, which render delay, in ray opi- 
nion, advisable. — (Hear!) I therefore 
submit, that this debate be adjourned to 
this day fortnight. I think, at that time, 
we shall all meet together with better 
feelings. 

The motion having been seconded, — 

A Proprietor observed, that it would be 
exceedingly inconvenient to gentlemen re- 
siding at the other end of the tow n if the 
motion were adjourned. He believed all 
the parties had come prepared for the 
discussion. 

Another Proprietor was of opinion, that 
it would be an act of great injustice if the 
subject were brought for ward to-day. 

The Chairman then put the motion — 
i( That this (the College) question be ad- 
journed to this day fortnight.” 

Mr. Lowndes opposed the adjournment. 
He saw no rational ground for it. He 
should be absent 170 miles from town a 
fortnight hence, though that, perhaps, with 
some of the Proprietors, would alone be a 
good reason for adjourning the question.— 
(A laugh.) 

General T/ionilon . — “ In rising to sup- 
port the motion, I take the opportunity of 
entering my protest against the conduct of 
the Hon. Chairman this day, without, 
however, meaning any personal disrespect 
to him. Having had the honour of a seat 
in Parliament for some years, and having, 
during that time, sat with him, I am a 


good deal surprised at what has happened 
this day. Look, said the Hon. Chairman, 
to the interruption which has been given to 
the regular business. But why was it? 
If he had answered the question at once, 
r.o difficulty would have arisen. In the 
House of Commons, if the Minister re- 
fuse to answer a plain question, a debate 
ensues ; but, if a plain answer be returned, 
the matter is at an end.” 

Mr. Car rut hers rose to order. The 
question is, “ whether the debate on the 
College Establishment shall be adjourned 
or not ?” The matter to which the gallant 
General is addressing himself has been 
disposed of. * 

General Thornton insisted on his right 
to proceed. 

Mr. Lowndes said the gallant General 
was decidedly out of order. 

General Thornton , — “ We are not, after 
what has happened, in a situation to pro- 
ceed with the regular business of the day ; 
and 1 have a right, in supporting the mo- 
tion for adjournment, to make a few ob- 
servations. I think the Hon. Chairman is 
bound to answer any fair question ; but 
more particularly so, when such a man as 
the Marquess of Hastings is concerned. 
It is astonishing to me that any subterfuge 
should be resorted to for the purpose of 
evading an answer. But perhaps I have 
no right to wonder at it after the letter 
written by Colonel Doyle to the Chairman, 
and which has been so improperly answer- 
ed. I hope that, in future, the disposi- 
tion of the Chairman and Directors will 
be to answer any questions that may be 
put to them by die Proprietors in a re- 
spectful manner, instead of avoiding, un- 
der the colour of a strict adherence to form, 
the granting to their constituents infor- 
mation of importance.” 

' Mr. Loicndes again argued that they 
ought to go on with the regular business. 
The cliarge against the Marquess of Has^ 
tings had ended like the story of the 
three black crows. Had he (Mr. Lowndes) 
in addressing the Court, dared or ventured to 
make such observations as some gentlemen 
had done, he would have been clamoured 
down. 

The question of adjournment was then 
put ; and, on a show of hands, carried 
by a large majority. 

INDIA BONDS. 

General Thornton wished, before the 
Court broke up, to ask a question of great 
interest to the Proprietors and the public ; 
perhaps more particularly so to the latter. 
The gallant general then stated (as we 
understood, for the noise occasioned by 
gentlemen leaving the Court was very 
great) that India bonds now paid Sj per 
cent., and w ere at a premium of 80$. A 
great saving would be effected by lower- 
ing the interest to per cent., and he 
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wished to know whether it was intended to 
reduce it. 

The Chairman said it was a matter that 
must be left to the judgment of the Direc- 
tors. He was now in the same situation 
as before ; and considering himself as the 
organ of the Court of Directors, he could 
not, without their authority, give an an- 
swer to the question. 

The Court was then adjourned. 


East- India House , Feb. 25. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, 

A General Court of Proprietors of 
East-India Stock was this day held, by 
adjournment, at the Company’s House, in 
Leadenhall Street, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the following 
proposition, contained in a letter addressed 
to the Court of Directors by more than 
nine Proprietors, viz. 

“ That application be made to Parlia- 
ment for the repeal of the 46th clause of 
the Act of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, by 
which the Court of Directors is prohibited 
from sending to India, in the capacity of 
a writer, any person who shall not have 
resided during four terms at the Hailey- 
bury College; and for introducing into 
the said Act a clause, appointing a public 
examination, at such times and under such 
regulations as the Court of Directors, with 
the approbation of the Board of Controul, 
may direct, to which examination all per- 
sons shall submit their acquirements and 
qualifications for approval, previous to their 
being permitted to proceed in the capacity 
of Writers to either of the Presidencies of 
Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bom- 
bay.” 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, and the usual routine business 
gone through, 

The Chairman (Win. Wigram, Esq.) 
stated to the Proprietors the special pur- 
pose for which they were assembled. 

Die requisition was then read by the 
Clerk. 

The Hon.D. Kinnaird immediately rose. 
He begged the Court to be assured that, 
when he placed his name at the bottom of 
the writing which had just been read, he 
was deeply impressed with, because he had 
fully considered the importance of intro- 
ducing into that Court, the subject of 
Haileybury College. He not only felt 
the importance of such a discussion as it 
regarded the institution itself, but also 
with reference to the unpleasant feelings to 
which it might give rise. He was of opi- 
nion that the Court of Proprietors was the 
last place in which the subject should be 
considered, if it were possible to avoid 
noticing it there; therefore, in the hope 
that one discussion would prevent the ne- 
cessity of bringing forward this question 
in future, he had signed that paper. With 


the full confidence that the discussion now 
about to commence would be the last that 
would ever be necessary in that Court on 
the subject of the College, he had deemed 
it to be bis duty to introduce it to the 
notice of the Proprietors. Before he came 
to discuss the merits of the proposition 
with which he would have the honour to 
conclude, he claimed for himself, and for 
those who acted with him, a fair interpre- 
tation of their conduct ; anti, to prove the 
sincerity of their professions, he would 
state what had been their general course of 
conduct. In the year 1822 a very un- 
fortunate circumstance occurred in the 
College at Haileybury, which ended in 
the expulsion and ruin of some half dozen 
of students. He thought at the time, as 
several of his friends did, that if discus- 
sion were entered into at that moment, 
while the occurrence was still fresh in the 
memory, such a discussion would neces- 
sarily be attended with all those angry 
feelings of reproach and recrimination, 
which were perfectly natural under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. He, 
therefore, abstained from bringing the 
question forward on that occasion ; and he 
recollected, that when he put a question to 
the then Chairman (Mi. Pattison), he was 
informed that the subject was under dis- 
cussion in the Court of Directors ; which 
was a satisfactory reason for not pressirg 
the matter at that moment, and making 
such a proposition to the Court, as appear- 
ed both to himself and to the public to be 
necessary. At a later period, he applied 
to the Chair to know what progress had 
been made in the investigation: and the an- 
swer was, that a report had been made on 
the subject; but that the Court of Direc- 
tors did not think proper to found any 
measure on that report ; and that the 
Chairman was not authorized by the Exe- 
cutive Body to make any communication 
to the Proprietors. He confessed that 
this answer did not astonish him in the 
least: because he was quite certain, from 
the first, that it was out of the power of 
any member of the Court of Directors, or 
of that whole body, to amend the evils 
which he would undertake to shew were 
inherent in the Institution ; and he flatter- 
ed himself he would be able to prove to 
the Court that, so long as those evils re- 
mained, the College would be the scene of 
periodical commotion. It was his parti- 
cular object on this occasion, and to that 
object he meant to adhere most strictly, to 
point out those defects which existed in the 
College at present; which, from its for- 
mation, were naturally to be found there ; 
which had been connected with it from the 
beginning ; and which would for ever con- 
tinue attached to it, unless the Court 
adopted the measure he meant to propose. 
He did not intend to advert to any parti- 
cular occurrence w hich had taken place in 
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the College ; it would be sufficient for him 
to shew that, from the nature of the regula- 
tions, it was impossible to prevent the re- 
currence of periodical commotion. He had 
no intention, and indeed there was no ne- 
cessity, to go over the grounds which were 
formerly discussed, when this subject was 
debated for three or four days together ; he 
would not detail the history, nor criticize 
the policy of this Institution. He did not 
care whether it originated in motives per- 
fectly pure, or whether it was established 
to pull down another institution. He h~d 
nothing to do with any party. He gave 
the Directors full credit for endeavouring 
to obtain (that which was now admitted to 
be of the utmost importance all over the 
world) an <i improved education” for 
those young men who were candidates for 
their service. To effect this object, two 
things appeared to be necessary : one, that 
tlie period of proceeding to India should 
be later than it formerly was ; and next, 
that facilities should be given for a par- 
ticular description of education. The 
question then came to this : “ Were there 
facilities in this country for acquiring those 
branches of knowledge which were de- 
sirable to be possessed by persons proceed- 
ing to India?” It seemed that, at the 
period of which he spoke, there was no 
specific institution for this purpose ; and 
if the Company demanded certain qualifi- 
cations, they were answered, that the means 
of acquiring them in this country did not 
exist. The Directors then said, “ the Com- 
pany, at their own expense, will afford 
you, the candidates for civil situations, all 
the necessary facilities ; and we trust, and 
have a right to expect, that you will profit 
by the facilities thus established, and that 
the Company also will be benefited by 
them.” Farther than this, he thought it 
was utterly impossible that the Directors 
could have had any object ; there, if they 
bad stopped, they would have been reward- 
ed by the sincere good wishes of all par- 
ties, and the College would not have been 
the source of incessant discussion, in and 
out of that Court. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one clause was introduced into the 
Act of Parliament, the probable conse- 
quences of whicli were not duly appre- 
ciated at the time. He alluded to that un- 
natural clause, which converted their boon 
into a penalty , which rendered their bene- 
volent design an object of terror and 
alarm— of, he would say, just and natural 
terror and alarm. He spoke of the clause 
making it absolutely necessary, that every 
candidate presenting himself at the bar of 
the Court of Directors, before going ont 
to India as a civil servant, should pass four 
terms at Haileybury College. Now, it is 
quite clear, that a person could not pass 
four terms there without strictly obeying all 
the regulations ; and, by the law, as it now 
stood, if an individual committed an in- 


fraction of any of those regulations, he was 
subject to expulsion ; and, when that took 
place, all his hope-, of employment in the 
Company’s service were put an end to. 
He would contend that no institution, in 
any part of the world, and under any cir- 
cumstances, where a number of young 
men were placed, in statu pu pillar i, could 
succeed, unless the professors were invested 
with sovereign authority. It was impos- 
sible that any such institution could exist 
with advantage, unless a discretionary power 
were granted to individuals in office, to go- 
vern those who were placed under their care 
by such rules as appeared to them best for 
the purpose of preventing moral contagion. 
They ought to be entrusted, not only with 
the power of punishing vice, but of pre- 
venting its contagious growth. If a young 
man misconducted himself, he ought to 
be at once removed. Those under whose 
government he was placed should be au- 
thorized to say to him, “ your habits are 
so dissolute, your conduct is so improper, 
that it is unfit you should longer remain 
here. You are spreading the contagion of 
your evil example around, and, should 
your principles be disseminated while we 
are endeavouring to correct you, more mis- 
chief will be engendered than the expul- 
sion of twenty youths can remove : we 
will endeavour to prevent this by sending 
you away.” That power must be lodged in 
the principals of every establishment devoted 
to education, or else it could not prosper. 
It was so lodged, and safely lodged, with 
those who were at the head of schools, pub- 
lic and private. Why did he say that it was 
safely lodged? Because no individual at 
the head of any scholastic establishment, 
from a regard to his interest as well as his 
character, would dare to abuse that power. 
He would feel, when he resorted to the 
measure of publicly' expelling a boy from 
the institution over which he presided, 
that he put himself on his trial before the 
public, by whom his conduct would be 
canvassed ; and he would know that, if 
the public heard of ten or twelve students 
being expelled from time to time, their 
natural inference must be that the school 
was bad, and they would have nothing to 
do with it. Nothing, however, could be 
fairer than to say to a young man who 
misbehaved, “ your habits are such that it 
is impossible you can continue in this in- 
stitution ; you have done that which is 
contrary to our rules ; retire, therefore, 
and seek for instruction elsewhere.” In 
that case, the punishment would extend 
only to the immediate act of removal ; it 
would not have the effect of wholly blight- 
ing a young man’s prospects in life. How 
different was the case in this institution ! 
He would suppose the case of an inidvi- 
dual entering this establishment (and here 
it ought not to be overlooked, that you 
compelled them fo enter) who, unfortu- 
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nately from his previous habits, from his 
having the command of a vast deal of 
money, or from any other cause, was un- 
willing to accept of an Indian appoint- 
ment, was it, he asked, to be endured, 
that such a person was to be forced on 
the establishment ? Was he to remain 
until he infringed some positive regula- 
tion ? Should not the Professors be allow- 
ed to say, “ if you retire, the business of 
the institution will proceed correctly; if 
you do not, all our time will be taken up 
in correcting those vicious habits which 
you have previously acquired ” Ought 
not the Professors to be placed in loco pa - 
rends, with full authority to prevent, on 
the moment, the contagion of bad exam- 
ple? This was one inherent evil of the 
system, and was particularly insisted on 
by Mr* Malthus. That gentleman said, 
speaking of the inherent evils of the in- 
stitution, “ the next permanent difficulty 
which the College had to contend with, is 
the chance that some of the young men, 
whose parents have obtained appointments 
for them, may be indisposed to the service , 
and not really wish to go out to India. 
Instances have not been uncommon of a 
persevering opposition to the regulations of 
the College, which could only be rationally 
accounted for by supposing a positive 
disinclination to the service. It is to be 
feared that there are young men who would 
prefer expulsion , on occasion of some ge- 
neral disturbance, when many are in- 
volved, to an open and manly rejection of 
an appointment, which is considered by 
their parents as so valuable.” This was 
a remarkably candid statement. From 
this it appeared, that- young men were 
forced on you, whose sole object was to 
get expelled. It was a most harsh mea- 
sure, that a young man was obliged to go 
on in a course for which he bad no incli- 
nation, or which he absolutely disliked, 
until, having violated some statute to the 
letter, he was driven out of the College 
by a sentence of expulsion, confirmed by 
the Bishop of London, as visitor. In the 
mean time, from the period of his en- 
trance to his dismissal, he m iy have been 
spreading the contagion of his evil habits, 
and rendering others, whose fortunes de- 
pended on their keeping four terms strict- 
ly, as idle and as dissolute as himself. 
Would it not be much better to co-operate 
in some measure less decisive than that 
which was now adopted, instead of being 
obliged, from its extreme severity, to pause 
before it was carried into effect ; instead of 
suffering an unfit student to remain till 
a regular sentence of expulsion was pro- 
nounced against bim, after all the mischief 
which could be effected by bad example 
had been effected ? If such were the true 
state of the case, why should he be asked 
to send his sons to an institution where 
such subjects were not only admitted, but 


retained for a considerable period ? Why 
should it be demanded of bim to send Ins 
child to a seminary, from which they could 
not remove a young man, however indif- 
ferent his previously acquired habits were, 
until he had broken one of the statutes? 
Mr. Malthus pretty strongly pointed out 
the impossibility of removing a vicious or 
refractory character without clamour and 
cavil ; without putting, as it were, the 
College and its authorities on trial. When 
that which he had described was the fact, 
when such a heavy punishment as expul- 
sion, with all its lamentable consequences, 
was resorted to ; when a great penalty was 
inflicted, but the disgrace was not re- 
moved ; certainly, under such circum- 
stances, they were put upon their triaL. 
He contended, that a parent ought not 
send his son to a school where crime was 
suffered to grow up, and was then punish- 
ed : but to a seminary where a good sys- 
tem, the system of preventing the recur- 
rence of crime, prevailed. Where a young 
man shewed an indisposition to attend to 
his scholastic duties, the parent ought to 
be thus addressed : “ Sir, this institntion 
was founded for the benefit of all young 
men intended for a particular service ; 
your son has come here, but he does not 
avail himself of the facilities which it af- 
fords . therefore take him away.” What 
could be fairer or more just than this ? By 
the existing system, the young men were 
forced to proceed to the College ; it was 
not their voluntary act, nor that of their 
parents. Mr. Malthus farther observed • 
u The collegiate authorities now legally 
possess the power both of expelling and 
of refusing certificates ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, from the disposition shewn by the 
founders and patrons of the College, and 
that part of the public connected with 
India, in every case where the loss of an 
appointment is in question, a full support 
in the exercise of this power cannot be de- 
pended upon. If this difficulty could be 
removed, the best hopes might be enter- 
tained of the result.” This was what he 
wished for. He should like the collegiate 
authorities to have the power of saying, 
when the conduct of a youth was objec- 
tionable, “ Sir, you must depart : we will 
not ruin you, but we will prevent you 
from ruining others. Here is the well- 
head, as clear as fountain water can be ; 
but none shall approach it who come here, 
not to drink, but to trouble the waters.” 
Surely this could be easily effected, since 
every regulation made by the Directors 
became law, and had the force of law 
under this statute. Mr. Malthus proceeded 
in these words : “ If the College were so 
supported as to enable it gradually to sub- 
due the spirit of insubordination, by re- 
moving refractory and vicious characters 
without clamour or cavil, and to exercise 
its discretionary power in refusing certifi- 
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cates, according to the letter and spirit of 
its statutes ; and, with a view to the real 
interests of the service and the good of 
India, there is the strongest reason to pre- 
sume, from the testimonies of what the 
college has already done, and the further 
good effects which might be confidently 
expected from the results just adverted to, 
that it would answer in no common de- 
gree the important purpose for which it 
was intended.” Unquestionably (con- 
tinued Mr. Kinnaird) the great misfor- 
tune which at present existed in that col- 
lege was, that the privilege which all other 
institutions possessed was denied to the 
professors there. Suppose a young man 
at Cambridge misconducted himself: his 
tutor would immediately say, “ you must 
retire : your habits w ill not do here ; 
you will ultimately be expelled, you will 
certainly get into that unpleasant scrape, 
so go away.” A young man thus ad- 
monished might, even il’ he quitted col- 
lege, come back at some future period, 
and retrieve hi* character. But, if an in- 
dividual be sent away from Haileybury, 
you give him no opportunity to return, 
and he cannot proceed to India unless he 
has completed lour terms at your college ; 
in short, all his prospects are blasted. 
Mr. Malthas farther said : “ the next in- 
herent difficulty which the college has to 
contend with, is one which at first sight 
might be thought an advantage, namely, 
the great interest that each student lias at 
stake, and the consequent severity of the 
punishment of expulsion. This great se- 
verity most naturally produces, both in 
the governing body in the college, and 
the Court of Directors, an extreme un- 
willingness to resort to it.” Why it was 
perfectly natural that it should be so ; and 
be would appeal to any man who thought 
on the subject, whether it was in human 
nature, if an institution were established, 
which oifered the most extensive and com- 
bined facilities for gentlemen who were 
called on to cultivate certain branches of 
knowledge (those facilities, too, being of- 
fered under the most pleasing circum- 
stances), could it, he demanded, be sup- 
posed that any gentleman, any paicnt, 
would refuse to avail himself ol such an 
opportunity? Could he reject the kind 
favour of the Court of Directors? Could he 
refuse such a splendid boon ? There were 
but two circumstances under which a refu- 
sal could even be imagined. r I lie one was, 
where an individual, from peculiarity of 
situation, could command what he looked 
upon as greater facilities of education, and 
which he adopted at his own risk and 
peiil ; the other was, where he feared, that 
if lie accepted the profiler of the Direc- 
tors, some misfortune was likely to attend 
his son which might destroy ail his future 
hopes. What, then, in this latter case, 
was the evil which he apprehended — ivli.it 
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was the risk which he dreaded to run ? 
The risk was, lest, from some puerile act, 
some folly of a day, bis son might be ex- 
pelled, and in consequence ruined. Why, 
then, did they attach the consequence of 
ruin for life, to what might be only an in- 
discretion ? While such a penalty remain- 
ed, parents would naturally be afraid to 
send their sons to the institution ; parents 
must perceive that their sons, although 
innocent, might get themselves into this 
fatal scrape. A young man might, under 
the statutes, he called on by the College 
Council to answer such a question as this : 
“ I)o you know whether such an act was 
done by such a fellow- student ?” The 
young man thus interrogated, acting from 
the warm impulse of friendship, and, in 
his (Mr. Kinnaird ’s) opinion, well-found- 
ed and honest feeling, {hear /) might say, 
“ I know nothing about it.” What was 
the consequence? Why, for refusing to 
speak out, for refusing to betray his friend, 
he was liable to expulsion, and ruin for 
life. {Hear!) He did not deny that, 
where a young man, who perhaps might 
have some know ledge of the affair, refused 
to answer questions, it w r ould be quite 
right for the College authorities to say, 
“ Sir, it is very possible that you may, or 
you may not know any thing of this mat- 
ter ; but still you must quit our college; 
wc will give }ou t\ery certificate of good 
behaviour up to this point, but we will 
not allow a denial of that authority which 
is vested in us.” This would be very 
proper conduct on their part, and, he would 
add, on that of the young man: for he 
should be sorry to see a young man 
threatened out of that which he thought 
honourable and good. Perhaps a son 
might thus be dismissed on account of a 
high sense of principle ; and if it were so, 
what father could blame him ? He (Mr. 
Kinnaird) would say, “ repeal this un- 
natural law ; let the College authorities 
have power to remove : but do not prevent 
a young man from coining back again, he 
having retrieved the error under which he 
fell.” He begged the Court to recollect 
that, in all cases of this nature, punishment 
was not inflicted to crush the individual, 
but to protect the institution. Scarcely 
did any scholastic authority ever say, 
“ this young man is quite incorrigible.” 
No . what he said was, “ I cannot give any 
time up to the correction of this individual ; 
because, while I am correcting him, he is 
corrupting all his companions and, in 
his (Mr. Kinnaird’s) view' of the case, the 
benefit to be derived from any institution 
of this kind depended mainly on the cir- 
cumstance of there being no contagious 
characters about it. Where characters of 
that kind w ere found, it was futile to ex- 
pect good ; and, therefore, when those 
w’ho were at the head of an establishment 
discovered a young man of loose habits, 
Vol. XVII. 5 T 
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they ought to have the power to say to his 
parent, “ Sir, you must take your son 
away and educate him elsewhere.” But 
here the College was placed in that situa- 
tion, that they could not prevent the dan- 
ger of contagion by an immediate removal 
of the obnoxious member ; persons of every 
description might come in ; they might 
come from any school, or from no school ; 
if they had certificates cf a certain degree 
of proficiency, they were eligible ; but 
there was no scrutiny as to their conduct ; 
of that the Professors were not allow ed to 
judge, and to say, if they disapproved of 
their behaviour, “ your habits are such as 
render you unfit for this place.” No : by 
the present system they were bound to 
remain until, perhaps, they had served 
three terms, then expulsion might take 
place, and ruin was inevitable. This was 
the plain fact, for the collegiate authori- 
ties were bound down by the stiict letter of 
the law. It had been said, and he thought 
with great truth, that there was a statute 
in force in this college which was con- 
trary to the principle of English law', and 
opposed to every idea of justice : he al- 
luded to “ the statute of selection.” He 
conceived it to be most unfortunate that 
such a statute should be placed amongst 
the statutes of England — for so it was — a 
perfect statute, liable to be quoted in a 
court of justice. He was ashamed to see 
it on record. It would be perfectly in- 
telligible, and perfectly fair, if persons 
were only asked to submit to it volunta- 
rily ; but here, unjust as it was, indivi- 
duals were forced to sumbit to it. By that 
statute, if a row took place at Hailey bury, 
the authors of which were not known, 
the college authorities had a right to select 
such students as, from their previous 
character and conduct, were most likely to 
have been concerned, and to punish them, 
even with expul-ion, if necessary. What 
was this but compelling a young man in 
the first place to go to the college, and 
then subjecting him to a most grievous 
penalty on mere surmise. But taking the 
other case, suppose this clause were re- 
pealed. and that a young man were de- 
sired to leave the College, and obeyed the 
mandate : in that case he w as not ruined, 
he might get his education elsewhere, and 
still profit by his Indian connexion. Here, 
however, a boon was given in the first 
instance : but, for a trivial offence — per- 
haps for no offence — it was changed into a 
curse. It was quite necessary that those 
who w ere at the head of the College should 
have full power and authority to preserve 
order : hut it should not be such a power 
as, if once exerted, forbade all future 
hope. He was quite certain that the Pio- 
fessors themselves must feel how ridicu- 
lous it was, to suppose that they could 
exercise any efficient controul over the 
young men, unless they were clothed with 
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the fullest discretionary authority . If the 
institution ‘■ueceeded, the Professors of 
course had the merit of it ; and he might 
be permitted to say, that by introducing 
til's compubory clause, they bad taken 
from them one mode of insuring its suc- 
cess ; they had prevented them from discri- 
minating and marking good and bad con- 
duct. No person could point to any 
result as a proof that this institution was a 
successful one : but if they took away the 
compulsory clause, if they let ethers come 
to the test with these w ho w ere educated 
in the college, then they would have an 
opportunity of judging whether it did or 
did not deserve a high character. If, on 
the one hand, peisons not educated there 
shewed themselves, in seveial instances, 
more skilful than those who were so edu- 
cated, it would prove that there was no 
necessity for going to Hailey bury to ac- 
quire this species of learning ; but if, on 
the other hand, the institution shewed itself 
decidedly superior, what stronger induce- 
ment could be held out to any parent to 
send bis son to a place so celebrated? 
(//tar, hear /) At present the young men 
were compelled to reside for four teims at 
the college. Now, suppose a lad was 
perfectly competent to go through the 
whole course in two terms— did he not 
waste his time, which might be much 
better employed elsewhere, during the re- 
mainder of the stipulated period ? Such 
were the results produced by the compul- 
sory clause. Some y ears ago a complaint 
was made that the youths in the royal navy 
were very deficient in education; it was 
stated, that the schoolmasters on board 
ships either had not time, or were deficient 
in ability to educate them. The conse- 
quence was, that a naval college was 
founded, and it was resolved that an op- 
tion should be given to those who entered, 
to have two years of service allowed them, 
if they remained a certain time at college. 
It was not conducted with any success for 
a considerable period. Thu result was, 
that the captains of the navy declared tt 
would be better if the boys were sent to 
the ship at once, instead of going to the 
college. What followed? Why those 
who were at the head of the college at- 
tended more strictly to their charge, and 
in the course of a year or two the institu- 
tion flourished. Applications were to this 
day made for admission to that college 
(which bad before been looked down upon 
with contempt), beyond all former prece- 
dent. This never could have, been the 
case had the boys been compelled to eo. 
In tiiis case, also, an option should be 
offered; a boon of that kind would he 
most acceptable; this would put an end to 
all farther bickering on the subject; and, 
he contended, the Professors were greatly 
interested in net having this question con- 
tinually discussed; not in that Court, 
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where the subject might be legitimately 
debated ; but, in fact, it was discussed in 
■every newspaper whenever any exposition 
took place. He was aware that it was 
generally said, “ oh ! if you do not force 
the young men to go there, they will not 
go at all.** He was not prepared to say 
that, at the time the innovation was first 
introduced, the desite of establishing an 
improved system of education w&* looked 
on with an evil eye by any party ; it was 
merely viewed as a sort of controul of 
patronage, by those who were then on the 
point of sending their sens out to India. 

“ Oh !” said they, l ' our sons are now to 
be subjected to a test for four terms, and 
an unnecessary delay is thus interposed 
to their progress.” The individuals who 
framed the institution found themselves 
assailed by interruptions on all sides ; but 
they drew a wrong conclusion when they 
supposed that those by whom they we. e 
interrupted were hostile to education, be- 
cause they were displeased with the boon 
which was then offered. That was r.ot 
the fact : they were not opposed to an 
improved system of education ; it was the 
two years’ compulsory residence which they 
did not like. If they had promulgated 
the plan without the compuKory clause, 
no person would have refused, no person 
would have objected. Why should they ? 
They must have sent their sons from home 
for some of the necessary acquirements, 
and they might as well have gone to the 
college as elsewhere. But the misfortune 
of the matter was, they saw' that they were 
obliged to send them there. A father 
would say, “ w hen I place my ron at the 
College I cannot remove him, and per- 
haps in the course of three or four terms, 
lie being a wild and idle boy, may be ex- 
pelled.” The answer was, “oh! his 
errors must be punished.” — “ Aye,” re- 
joins the father, “ but give me the oppor- 
tunity of correcting lii» evil propensities 
myself — give me the tw r o years ; I will 
remove him from his old associates and 
place him U'itha set of much cleverer boys, 
though perhaps equally wild. He is my 
property, and I have a right to do with it 
what I like.” These were the feelings to 
which this part of the plan had given rise. 
He would appeal to the Court of Direc- 
tors, on their own original view and object, 
in support of the proposition he was main- 
taining. That object was, to secure for 
the young men a good education, and 
surely the greater the number of roads 
they opened to that point, the better would 
it be for their project. Instead of doing 
so, they said, “ if you will not travel 
this particular road, you shall be ruined 
for life.” This was a hardship on the 
Directors themselves, which they could 
easily get rid of. It was not difficult to 
point out why parents were unwilling 
to send their sons to this institution : 
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they would be no longer so, if the 
restrictive clause were removed. That 
clause rendered the college distasteful, 
which otherwise would have been bailed 
as a boon. He would put it fairly to any 
man present, whether, with the greatest 
confidence in the good qualities, the assi- 
duity, and steadiness of his son, lie would 
like the idea of sending him to this insti- 
tution, where, he must be aware, he was 
likely to connect himself with lads of wild 
habits? There he must remain for two 
years — at the very critical age, as Mr. 
Malthus had described it, of between 
sixteen and nineteen years. Could any 
father reflect on this, without feeling some 
sensations at the risk which he ran by 
placing his son at this college? Must 
they not acquit every parent who did feel 
thus* from the charge of any ungenerous 
or sordid motive? He had stated 'the 
evils which proceeded from this clause ; he 
had shewn the advantage that w'ould be 
gained by its repeal, and he should like to 
know what good w'as derived from its 
existence? After all, the clause was in- 
serted to correct a possible contingent evil. 
You were afraid that individuals would 
not long avail themselves of this proffered 
boon. To he sure, with the compulsory 
clause, it became a very severe ordeal, 
rather than a boon. Bat there was no 
necessity for such a measure: individuals 
would have gladly accepted your kindness 
if you had merely stated, “ here is this 
institution — it affords great facilities for 
education : avail yourselvt s of it if you 
please— but if you do not like it, leave it, 
and seek better education elsewhere.” I.et 
the merits of the college be tried by a 
public test. If the system out of doors 
were the better, of course it would supersede 
that now in existence ; if it were worse, 
those who had been beguiled by it would 
be brought into the college. The college, 
unless it were an useful and advantageous 
institution, could be no source of pride to 
the Company. Some persons said, “ You 
wish to get rid of the college altogether 
— and if you remove this clause you will 
do so.” He, however, did not wash for 
its destruction ; and, though he was not 
fond of squandering his own money, or 
the money of other people, he would not 
grudge the expense of keeping up the in- 
stitution, if only thirty boys were educated 
there, provided those who pleased were 
allowed to send their sons elsewhere. If 
this were allowed, new modes of education 
would be found out, improvements would 
be introduced, and the College would 
become more valuable than ever. Were 
they aware of the moment at which they 
were keeping up this clause? The pre- 
sent period was an epoch in the history of 
education. Greater improvements had 
been effected in education within the last 
tvrentj years than for five centuries before. 
<p o 
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The grammar which Henry VIII. com- 
manded to be used in schools had not 
been superseded till within a few years. 
The people were daily enlightened by 
fresh improvements. The examinations 
in mathematics at Oxford were formerly 
so bad, that they became a reproach to that 
university, and the students flocked to 
Cambridge : the consequence was, that 
more pains were taken in the study of that 
branch of education, and the examinations 
at Oxford now presented as good a result 
as those of Cambridge. He was not con- 
tending here for any system of education ; 
he only said, if Gi\e us the advantage of 
every honest improvement.” He believed 
it was admitted by all parties that some 
evils existed in the college ; and he pro- 
posed, by the repeal of this clause, to re- 
move every one of those evils. The d$ead- 
iu!^ severity of the punishment being 8one 
away, all the ill effects of keeping a youth 
in the college whom, but for that extreme 
severity, the professois felt a strong desire 
to remove, would at once cease and deter- 
mine : there would be no longer a neces- 
sity to wait until he had violated one of 
the statutes; all clamour and cavil as to the 
exercise of authority would be removed. 
Difficulties had been started as to the ap- 
plication of a test, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the proficiency of the young men. 
Now the Directors themselves had deter- 
mined that, after a residence of four terms, 
a test should be applied, not to the general 
merits, but to the specific qualifications of 
the young men. 

[The clerk here read a list of the Orien- 
tal languages, in which the young men, 
proceeding to Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, are required to answer, after a lesi- 
dencc of four terms at Hailes burv, toge- 
ther with the regulations as to the profi- 
ciency necessary to be acquired in each of 
them.] 

Those (continued Mr. Kinnaird) who 
had attended to the regulations just read, 
would see clearly that they formed a com- 
plete answer to what was said as to the 
difficulty of forming a test. Heic the 
Directors themselves had distinctly writ- 
ten down the test to which the young men 
must submit before they received permis- 
sion to proceed to India. It was a test, 
the very words of which he was willin'? to 
adopt for a public examination before 
the college professors or elsewhere, be- 
cause it was a test of qualification. Now, 
if this test could be acquired out of the 
college, or if it could be acquired in two 
terms, where was the necessity of insisting 
on a residence in college for four terms, 
and compelling a young man to encounter 
the ordeal of the compulsory clause ? It 

I? u* i VGry 1° W tCSt: U wis the to 
'which alone they were required to be com- 
petent, but it must be known by all. A 
young map, when going out, might* pos- 
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sess many other acquirements besides those 
enumerated in the test, but not one could 
proceed to India who could not manage 
that at least . — ( Hear , hear/) The Direc- 
tors did not trust to a supposed profi- 
ciency which the young men might attain 
under the Piofessors during a residence of 
four terms. No : they wrote down a test, 
which the students must be acquainted 
with before they were suffered to depart 
for India. He said, let that test be writ- 
ten down — and let all, whether educated 
in or out of the college, submit to it. An 
objection had been started on the subject 
of a public examination, namely, that it 
would be extremely difficult to find pro- 
fessors of the college who would act us 
impartial examiners, and therefore that 
it would be necessary to have one set to 
teach and one to examine. The course 
which was taken elsewhere, under similar 
circumstances, might be adopted here. 
The students of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, when they were about to leave if, 
were not examined for degrees by their 
ow n tutois. Dr. Russell, of the Charter- 
house School, had made a very great im- 
provement with respect to examinations. 
That school, notwithstanding all the dis- 
advantages of its local situation, stood at 
the head of all the public schools of Eng- 
land. All the boys educated at the Char- 
ter-house were examined before the Secre- 
taries or Chaplains of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury— the whole public were suf- 
fered to be present — and any persons com- 
petent to the task might question them ; 
any person was at liberty to piu/le them 
as much as he pleased lie could not, 
however, see any interest which a professor 
could have in unjustly exalting one stu- 
dent, and as unjustly depreciating ano- 
ther. Having taken up so much of their 
time, he would simply ask the Directors, 
whether their object was not education ° 
Assuredly it was. The means they pro- 
posed to attain that end were the college. 
But they did not mean, surely, to say — he 
could not suppose them to have been ac- 
tuated by so preposterous a notion — that 
“ We, the wise men of this part of the 
town, wish to circumscribe education to 
our own system and our own walls.” It 
might be very true that, twenty years ago, 
there were no facilities for Oriental edu- 
cation : but were they, therefore, by this 
compulsory clause, to take from the stu- 
dents all those facilities which now abound- 
ed throughout the country? Five hun- 
dred years ago, there w ere only three or 
four places wlieie education could be ob- 
tained : those who wished to acquire 
knowdedge had to journey tar for it; but 
that was no longer the case. Instead of 
travelling to education, education now tra- 
velled home to e^ery one. If a parent 
sent his son to a seminary, and found that 
he did not improve so rapidly a*> he* ought 
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to do, what was his remedy? He would 
say, <s If he does not come on better in 
the course of twelve months. I’ll put ano- 
ther horse to the wheel, and bring him up 
to the mark in some manner or other.” 
Doubtless parents were grateful to the 
Court of Directors for this institution — but 
they must lament that they had clogged 
the boon with a condition which might 
end in the ruin of their sons. Under these 
circumstances, let not the Directors be sur- 
prised if men declined sending their sons 
to the college ; let them not be alarmed 
if twenty or thirty young men were, in 
consequence of the repeal of this clause, 
educated elsewhere. Would the result be 
hurtful to the college ? No : the college 
would, in consequence, improve itself ; 
for the Professors would be stimulated to 
use their most powerful exertions j no pa- 
tronage w ould then prevent the exercise of 
a sound discretion. If they altered the 
system, it would unfetter the Professors, 
who, like the Directors, ought to stand as 
much as possible in the capacity of guar- 
dians to those young men, and should have 
as absolute a power over them as their 
parents. He had no private or sinister 
feeling in bringing this subject forward : 
he disclaimed all other feeling except the 
feeling of improvement. Give the young 
men all assistance, but do not throw* on 
them that weight of penalty which could 
not be borne— which must produce de 
*pair. It might be said that the professors 
would see, with great vexation, any at- 
tempt to extend education of tins kind 
elsewhere. He did not think so ; and he 
declared to God, if he were a professor, 
he would go on his knees and implore the 
Directors to let education be extended, 
lie would say, on the part of the Piofes- 
sors, that, by repealing this clause, he ren- 
dered them a service — he would say, oil 
the part of the Directors themselves, that, 
by abrogating it, he was removing from 
them a responsibility which they were not 
competent to answer ; for, as the system 
now stood, it was impossible that the col- 
lege could go on without expulsions. Was 
it not very hard to expect of any parent to 
send his son to a place where, at the op- 
tion of any set of men, his prospects might 
for ever be destroyed ? It might be said 
to a young man, “ You are sent away 
because your example is contagious.” 
Very good : doubtless such a character 
should be sent away. But was it not 
harsh, was it not unjust, that he should be 
ruined for life because he misconducted 
himself? What advantage did they pro- 
pose to themselves from tliis clause ? He 
had in vain looked for any good that could 
be derived from it. The only real good 
lie had ever heard stated, was one which 
no man ever seriously thought of. It was 
sufficient if those young men had certain 
qualifications before they became public 
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servants, and that it was clearly ascer- 
tained they did possess such quali- 
fications. Now* these they could acquire 
out of the college as well as in it. 
But it was stated that, by remaining 
four terms at the college, they proved that 
they were moral characters. Now he 
must say, that no set of men could take 
upon themselves to be answerable for the 
moral feelings of others ; and he did hope 
that it was not at all necessary to gi\e to 
their Indian servants this species of moral 
guarantee before they entered into life, 
lie was most anxious on the part of every 
individual concerned, most anxious on the 
part of the Directors, of the Professors, 
and of their Indian servants, that the 
system should be revised. More channels 
than one should be opened for the educa- 
tion of the young men, and the Directors 
were responsible if they were all closed 
against them. If the Directors took the 
course he pointed out, if they left the 
Professors to act for themselves — to punish 
w here they saw neglect, to take advan- 
tage of all the improvements in education 
which were daily presented to their view, 
and to make a correct application of their 
power— they would then have a guarantee 
that the exertions of the ablest men would 
be secured for their service. He felt most 
sensibly with respect to parents, who, by 
the operation of tliis clause, were often 
placed in a most heart-breaking situation. 
By removing that clause, they would re- 
move every objection. But now they 
compelled every boy to go to this col- 
lege, and yet he was called on to take an 
oath, or make a declaration, that he came 
of his own Iree-will. Having made this 
compulsory law, should the youth trans- 
gress and be expelled, you turn round on 
him and say, “ you came here of your own 
free-w ill— you have disobeyed the statutes 
— you arc ruined in consequence — but 
you have no right to complain.” He 
hoped he had proved that he did not w ish 
to destroy the college ; he should think 
it sacrilege to destroy any establishment 
for education, if it were at all useful. A 
set of most respectable men were con- 
nected with the institution, and he could 
wish to see it so elevated, that it could tri- 
umphantly stand the test of comparison 
with any other establishment whatever. 
They all knew that the moment a public 
institution of this sort arose, as soon as 
the system was established, a great num- 
ber of seminaries were formed, for the 
purpose of preparing boys for Haileybury 
College. Some of them were, of course, 
superior to others ; but the establishment 
of Mr. Kearney, of Putney, like that of 
Dr. Russell, stood pre-eminently forward. 
No person who had ever been under his 
care, had been refused admission to Hai- 
leybury College ; whilst others, who were 
instructed elsewhere, had been plucked at 
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examination, and then availed themselves 
of his assistance. By continuing this 
clause, they denied to the young men the 
benefit of any improvement in the system 
of education. If they were asked, “ why 
do you not go to such a seminary, — you 
will be taught very speedily there?” their 
answer is, ft we are denied access to it — 
we must go to Haileybury — we must not 
think of an improved system of educa- 
tion.” In the whole course of what he 
had said, he had not stated one evil of 
the institution that appeared to be corrigi- 
ble; it comprized a mass of inherent 
evils. He should now conclude, hoping 
that this question would be discussed with- 
out any reference to opinions formerly ad- 
vanced when it was debated in that Court. 
He forgot what opinion he himself enter- 
tained, when the first discussion took place. 
He had, on this occasion, taken up the 
subject in honest sincerity, and lie felt 
himself responsible to the Professors and 
the public if he had brought it forward 
unnecessarily. He thought that he had 
not done so. Those who heretofore had 
formed a different opinion on this ques- 
tion from that which lie now advocated, 
might, he thought, under all the circum- 
stances, abandon that opinion without 
incurring any reproach whatever. They 
might, at that period, when there was 
much clamour abroad, have defended the 
college, from feelings of generosity. He 
did not look at the decision of this ques- 
tion in the light of a triumph to one party 
or another. He feared, if his views of the 
subject were not carried into effect, in 
some shape or other (and certainly the 
proposition would come with a better 
grace from the Court of Directors than 
from any other party), that the question 
would be travelling into this Court every 
two or three years, which would be made 
the scene of a great deal of unnecessary 
acrimony. — (Hear, hear !) The Hon. 
Gent, concluded by moving a resolution 
in the terms of the requisition. He then 
observed, that if the motion were carried, 
he should subsequently propose the fol- 
lowing resolution : u That it shall not be 
lawful for the Court of Directors to no- 
minate, appoint, or send to India, in the 
capacity of writer, any person who has 
not submitted his qualifications to one or 
more public examination, as they shall, 
from time to time, appoint.” 

The Chairman . — “ It was not my inten- 
tion to have troubled you on this question 
so early, if it had not been for what has 
just fallen from the Hon. Proprietor, 
whom (though we differ in opinion) I 
heard with very great pleasure — (Hear, 
hear'.) I do not say this with any desire 
of complimenting the Hon. Proprietor, 
but we must all applaud the mild and 
gentlemanly manner in which he brought 
tfie subject forward. — (Hear, hear l) Ihe 


lion. Proprietor asks, “ Cannot the Court 
of Directors take up this question ? The 
last place where a subject of this kind 
should be discussed is the Court of Pro- 
prietors.” I give the Hon. Proprietor 
credit for this sentiment ; and I must say, 
that if it had not been for the continual 
notices of the Hon. Proprietor, I meant 
to have taken the subject into considera- 
tion before I quitted the chair. Under 
these circumstances, I will put it to the 
Hon. Proprietor whether it will not be 
more prudent to withdraw his motion, 
leaving the question in the hands of the 
Executive Body, who, as a matter of duty, 
must have it brought before them. I have 
privately turned my attention to this sub- 
ject, but I have not moved in it, on ac- 
count of the Hon. Proprietor’s frequent 
notices. I may be here permitted to say, 
that subjects of this nature are not imme- 
diately, and in the first instance, taken up 
in this house ; and I must observe farther, 
that the Hon. Proprietor is consderably 
in error in several parts of his state- 
ment. Die Hon. Proprietor considers that 
the Professors have no power to remove a 
student. Now the fact is, that the first 
term is strictly probationary. All the 
terms are probationary, but the first is to 
be considered as such in a more particular 
sense, and during that period the Profes- 
sors have the power of removal. If, in 
that term, the student docs not give the 
College Council satisfaction, he may be 
removed, and he is not permitted to re- 
turn until such time as he is qualified : 
therefore the Professors have that power 
which the Hon. Proprietor speaks of. 
The Hon. Proprietor also went on to 
argue, that we have no certificate of con- 
duct-nothing but a test of qualifications. 
He certainly could not have read the 
statute, for the act expressly says, that the 
student shall have a certificate of his resi- 
dence for four terms at Haileybury Col- 
lege, in conformity with the rules, which 
certainly includes general good conduct. 
If the Hon. Gent, will adopt the sugges- 
tion I have thrown out, and will leave the 
question in those hands where it can most 
safely be left, namely, with the Court of 
Directors, I think it w ill be more advan- 
tageous for all parties. The Hon. Pro- 
prietor will, however, recollect, that the 
Executive Body do not now stand in the 
same situation, with respect to the College, 
which they formerly did. The Bishop of 
London, as visitor, now exercises a power, 
which was at first vested in the Court of 
Directors. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird, said that, in con- 
formity with the spirit in which he had 
brought forw ard this question, he felt dis- 
posed to adopt the suggestion of the Hon. 
Chairman. At the same time he thought 
it was quite necessary that it should be 
distinctly understood how the Court was 
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situated. It had been clearly stated by 
him, all along, that If the Court of Di- 
rectors would do any thing to put an end 
to the constant discussion of this question, 
he would not meddle with it : he there- 
fore hoped that he would not be accused 
with having prematurely introduced it, as 
he knew not that it was about to be taken 
up behind the bar. The Hon. Chairman 
seemed to intimate that, after considering 
the subject, the Court of Directors might 
possibly accede to this proposition, or to 
something else which would affect the spe- 
cific question. It would be as well, un- 
questionably, for the Court of Directors to 
abstain from further inquiry, if they had 
no hope of introducing some proposition 
which would arrive at the same result 
which he had in view ; namely, that of 
preventing this question from ever being 
discussed here again. Unless that could 
be done, he (Mr. D. Kinnaird) suggested 
whether any advantage could accrue from 
postponing the question. If any circum- 
stances could be pointed out which would 
make it more desirable that the discussion 
should be heard hereafter— if gentlemen 
were likely, for instance, to come to it with 
less passion, and more temper, he had no 
objection to the postponement. With res- 
pect to the certificate, what Ire meant was, 
that there was a test superadded to that 
certificate. As to the right of appeal from 
sentence of expulsion, he knew very well 
the unfortunate situasion in which the 
Court of Directors were placed. 

Mr. Hu me said, the speech of his Hon. 
Friend must have carried conviction home 
to the mind of every person who had heard 
it. There could be no second opinion in 
that court as to the evils which were con- 
nected with this institution, and no time 
should be lost in removing them, so as to 
render the establishment as complete as 
possible, and to enable it to afford to the 
young men an excellent moral and scientific 
education. He must now observe, that 
if his Hon.F riend acceded to the proposition 
made by the Hon. Chairman, it would be 
throwing the question out of Court; he 
therefore hoped that the Court would una- 
nimously agree to a suggestion which he 
w'ould make. lie would leave the busi- 
ness with the Court of Directors ; but he 
would do so by prefixing a few words to 
the motion of his hon. friend. He meant 
the motion to run thus : — u That it be 
referred to the Court of Directors to take 
into consideration, whether so and so shall 
be now done,” setting forth the present 
motion. By this course neither party would 
be compromized ; and it would prove to all 
concerned, that the Directors wished to 
see whether any thing could in fact be 
done. He was not aware of any specific 
mode of inquiry ; but, if any objection 
were offered to this proposition, he was 
sure liis Hon. Friend would not hesitate 
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to make any alteration, provided it did not 
interfere with the spirit of his resolution, 
lie hoped his Hon. Friend would not be 
induced to withdraw it ; because if he did 
they w r ould then be precluded from further 
interference. The subject w'ould be thrown 
entirely into the hands of the Court of 
Directors, and then every thing would be 
got rid of. 

The Chairman — “ I apprehend that the 
Hon. Proprietor’s suggestion, instead of 
removing the difficulty, creates a new one. 

I should not have ventured to have acted 
as I have done, if the suggestion had not 
originated with the Hon. Mover himself. 
It is impossible for the Court of Directors, 
directly or indirectly, to bind itself to any 
proposition, cr to state what course they 
may think proper to adopt. After what 
fell from the Hon. Mover, I thought it 
was in my power to prevent the discus- 
sion from going farther ; but, if any spe- 
cific pledge be expected from the Court of 
Directors, I believe the discussion mnst 
go on.” 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird — “ When you 
spoke of the Directors taking the question 
up, I inferred that some measure, similar to 
that before the Court, which would finally 
settle the matter, was contemplated. If 
the Hon. Chairman did not mean that, I 
can only regret that he made such a re- 
quest as he has done, which proceeded on 
grounds that were scarcely justifiable. 
The Hon. Chairman stated, that being on 
the eve of leaving the chair, he had in- 
tended to bring this question forward, but 
was prevented by my frequent notices. 
What was I to understand from this but 
that the question w as about to be taken up 
effectually ?” 

Mr. Carruthcrs presented himself to the 
Court at the same time with Mr. R. Jack- 
son. He submitted, that if the debate 
were to go on, he was in possession of the 
chair. 

The Chairman , however, called on the 
latter gentleman. 

Mr. 11. Jackson said, this would be a 
lesson to the Court not to give w’ay, very 
hastily, to sensations of great and extra- 
ordinary pleasure. It did seem to him 
that the Hon. Chairman was holding out 
the olive branch, which they were all so 
anxious and so willing to receive. While 
he was on the point, he w’ould state 
most unequivocally for himself, and for 
those with whom he acted, that no desiie 
was more ardently cherished by them, than 
that of leaving this question to the Court 
of Directors ; a question of such impor- 
tance, that five or six-hundred gentlemen 
had met to deliberate upon it. But, if he 
w'ere unfortunate enougli truly to under- 
stand the Hon. Chairman, he said, “ I 
propose to do that which I and my Hon. 
Colleagues have often said was next to 
impossible — I mean to take into considers 
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lion the whole detail of tins extraordinary 
question.” Now he (Mr. Jackson) had 
no objection to add to the motion the words 
proposed by his Hon. Friend ; namely, 
“ That it be referred to the Court of Di- 
rectors to consider the propriety of peti- 
tioning Parliament for the repeal of this 
clause.” The Hon. Chairman would not, 
however, concede this. Assuredly the 
major ought to comprize the minor ; and, 
if the Hon. Chairman felt no objection, 
after refusing the boon for several years 
past, to take the whole subject into consi- 
deration, certainly he eould not refuse the 
minor point which his Hon. Friend de- 
manded. Undoubtedly, he might agree 
to that interesting inquiry, whether a pa- 
rent should be allowed to preserve the 
morals and watch over the education of 
his child, or leave those important consi- 
derations to chance. He would not now 
argue that proposition ; but he would cau- 
tion his brother proprietors not to be 
thrown out to sea altogether, by resting 
content with the assurance, that the Hon. 
Gentleman would do that, before he left the 
chair, which the whole Court of Directors 
have declared impossible. He andhis friends 
had no objection to submit the subject to 
the Executive Body with gratitude and 
pleasure ; because such a course was most 
consonant with their ideas of the true con- 
stitutional connexion which should always 
subsist between the Proprietors and the 
Directors. In 1817, he had implored 
that the whole question should be referred 
to the Executive Body. He had lowered 
his tone, and now only wanted them to 
consider thi> single proposition. 

The Chairman. — “ The discussion must 
go on.” 

Mr. Carrnthers. — The present oppor- 
tunity might have been looked forward, 
to by many individuals, who were de- 
sirous to deliver their sentiments upon this 
question ; but by no one with more anxiety 
than by the humble individual who now 
addressed the Court ; he hoped that these 
considerations would influence lion. Pro- 
prietors who sat around him, to give him 
their attention for a short time. The ar- 
guments he had heard from the Hon. Pj o- 
prietor who had introduced the question, 
were at once so inconclusive and impru- 
dent, that he (Mr. Carruthers) could not 
be content with giving a silent vote. In- 
conclusive and imprudent, however, as 
those arguments were, they presented no 
novelty to his mind, for they had been 
propounded and refuted so long ago as the 
year 1817. They were advocated by a 
learned gentltman who he now saw in the 
Court (Mr. 11. Jackson), and whose elo- 
quence, he remembered, made a great im- 
pres ion upon all who heard him ; but by 
no man were they more warmly opposed, 
than by the late excellent and venerated 
colleague of the worthy Chairman, Mr. 


Grant ; who, in the course of that discus- 
sion, emphatically said, that if the insti- 
tution at Hertford were as immaculate as 
human ingenuity or conduct could make 
it, it could not stand against the malevo- 
lence of the attacks that were being con- 
stantly directed against it. ( Expressions of 
disapprobation. ) Were gentlemen so indif- 
ferent to the dangers which threatened the 
company in these reiterated charges against 
the College ? Perhaps he might be al- 
lowed, in calling their attention to this 
matter, to inquire into the nature of their 
civil appointments to India. It was not 
now, as it used to be, that young men went 
out qualified to be mere factors or agents ; 
but the system was now, to qualify them, as 
it had been lately expressed by Mr. Maltbus 
(in his clear and unanswerable statement 
in respect of this College), for the honour- 
able employments of statesmen, and go- 
vernors of districts or produces. They 
were to be called upon, in representing 
the Hon. Company, to study the habits, 
and opinions, and prejudices, of a vast po- 
pulation ; to dispense justice to a people of 
various nations, languages, usages, cus- 
toms, and religions ; to preserve order 
among some of the most unsettled regions 
ot the earth. They were to administer 
justice, indeed, over an extent of dominion 
larger than the largest of the European 
kingdoms ; and to become, as ^occasion 
might require, magistrates, statesmen, am- 
bassadors, and generals. Such were the 
duties which the civil servants of the Com- 
pany were required to perform ; and this 
i eflection ought naturally to lead gentlemen 
to inquire what system of education could 
be framed for preparing young men to dis- 
charge functions like these, equal to that 
which prevailed in the institution at Hert- 
ford? — (hear! ) a system which had been 
expressly devised for these purposes, and 
was rendered daily more effective by its 
uniformity of action. There might be 
some deficiencies in it; and, no doubt, 
some defects and disparagements, — some 
errors might be shewn to exist in it. ( Hear! 
hear! J But it could not be forgotten, 
that the College was still in its infancy ; 
and, however distant it might be said to be 
from perfection, yet, at least, the records 
of this institution would prove that gen- 
tlemen, who having passed their examina- 
tions according to the College statutes, and 
after completing the course of studies 
through which they were, required to tra- 
vel, had gone out to India, had there dis- 
tinguished themselves in such a manner as 
to challenge the highest respect for their 
general acquirements, and to call down 
the admiration of the service for their ge- 
neral conduct. It was to be observed, that 
these individuals had so distinguished them- 
selves at this early period in the existence 
of the institution. ( Murmurs *•/ impatience.) 
He hoped that he was not unnecessarily 
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trespassing on the time of the Court ; but 
he did trust that gentlemen would permit 
him to state his opinions without interrup- 
tion. Unquestionably, every institution 
which the liberality of any individuals 
might found as a seat of learning, would, 
in its infancy, be subject to much abuse, 
and to the misrepresentations of its open 
and secret enemies, until time should wear 
all its elements away, and its fame rest 
upon the basis only of its own past good 
vvoiks. He appiehended it could not be 
shewn, hut that the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, when they wt-ie first found- 
ed, had to encounter, in their infancy, 
many enemies, and much opposition also : 
yet they had the singular advantage of 
being founded by Kings and Queens, and 
at a time, let him be permitted to say, 
when rojalty in this country was unre- 
strained, self-willed, all-powerful, and 
tyrannical. Those scats of science had 
survived the enmity of their foes, and had 
now’ flourished for centuries, through every 
danger and despite of every attack. Though 
assailed by every storm that ignoiance, or 
bigotry, or malice could create, they had 
outlived the peril, and had become part of 
that astonishing system which muse flourish 
in this empire as long as time. — ( Here the 
Han . Proprietor uas attain inter) itpledy and 
iv .$ for some time inaudible.) lteally (he 
continued) one would imagine, fiom the 
sort of opposition that was ra.sed against 
this College, that gentlemen behind the 
liar (the Directors) were now relieved from 
the uncomfortable, and even painful situa- 
tion of being obliged to listen to, only to 
refuse, the applications of their friends 
on behalf of sons and relatives desirous of 
going out to India; but he believed the 
fact to be, that, notwithstanding all the 
piev Ions preparation that was now' required, 
all the studies, the tests, and the exami- 
nations that were to be gone through, the 
Dilectors were not one whit i dieted from 
the embanassing difficulties of their pain- 
ful situation ; nor did he think it to be 
true, that, if admission to the civil service 
of the Company were not opened, ap- 
pointments would not be filled by those 
equally qualified for their duties : for, 
even among the first gentlemen of Eng- 
land, or in their families, there would he 
found individuals destined for the church, 
or the army, or the bar, who w ould he too 
content to receive civil or military appoint- 
ments to India, even on the condition that 
the nominee should reside the necessary 
number of teimsat Ilailcyburv. That being 
the case, he did contend, that the opposition 
which had been raised against the Cal lege 
must be, to a certain extent, groundless. 
Be the evils of that institution what they 
they would not be found to be as 
extensive, nor as irremediable, as its ene- 
mies would represent them to be. This 
opposition, indeed, was all fair enough as 
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coming from the unfortunate youth (and, 
above all, as coming from the disappointed 
parents, relatives or guardians of that unfor- 
tunate youth), who, from inattention to his 
prescribed studies, fiom neglect of his duty, 
or from insubordination to those whom the 
statutes of the College had set over him, 
had lost liis valuable appointment of a 
Writer. But such affairs, deeply affecting 
as they were to those who suffered from 
them, were not to influence the Court upon 
the question which they were met to discuss 
that day. It was no single misfortune, no 
individual case that claimed their delibe- 
rations; but the welfare, the happiness, and 
order of millions of their subjects in 
India, for it must depend upon the opi- 
nion of this Court whether the Company 
should or should not, over those millions 
of people, place such enlightened civil 
servants as might, by their ability, their 
attainments, and their zeal, render their 
Indian dominion as lasting as it was ex- 
tensive. Well, then, (he felt disposed to 
ask) what system of civil education could, 
by possibility, so well prepare young men 
for the discharge of those arduous duties 
he had alluded to, as the institution at 
Hertford, even though the different system 
proposed by an Hon. Proprietor should 
have the advantage of public examinations ? 
Let it be remembered, that the supplica- 
tu»ns of youth — the tears and entreaties of 
parent-* — the threats of friends, would not 
prevail with collegiate authorities to act in 
violation of their oaths, and against colle- 
giate law*, by certifying the good conduct 
and acquirements of a youth during his 
residence in college, when, either from in- 
subordination or negligence, that youth 
might be really altogether incapable of 
passing examination. On the other hand, 
surely it was almost too much for gentle- 
men to expect that tutors, if unfettered by 
these restraints, and unbound by collegiate 
laws, could long remain proof against 
such continual entreaties and threats. Nor 
would it be wise in gentlemen to place in- 
dividuals in so distressing a situation as 
that which should expose them to such ap- 
plications. — While feelings like those he 
had endeavoured to express continued to 
influence him, he did hope, that the ques- 
tion of this day would meet with the same 
fate that a similar question found in that 
Court, in the year 1815. When he saw 
the advantages which this institution had 
already effected ; when he reflected upon 
its beneficial influence on the happiness 
and well-being of their Indian subjects, 
and marked the fostering care of that im- 
mense population which was evinced by 
those who had been educated in the Col- 
lege, he felt an anxious hope, that such an 
institution might be admitted as an inte- 
gial part of the Company’s Indian system, 
and an assurance that, in that case, the 
system would endure as long as India 
' Vol. XVII. 2 U 
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should continue to exist. He entreated 
Gentlemen to recollect, before they came 
to a final determination upon the impoitant 
point before them, that it was impossible 
to say how soon the question might be 
put upon the whole of that system, “ De- 
hndo eU Carthago ?** and that when their 
officers were scattered about the world, in 
other regions, and on other services, — 
when, in short, the government of India 
should he suppressed, it would be too late 
to reflect upon the destruction of this in- 
stitution, or to ask whether the continu- 
ance of such an establishment might not 
still have preserved to them the empire of 
India. (Hear /) 

Mr. Paynder next addressed the 
Court; who said, that he apprehended, in 
the first place, that any gentleman who 
opposed the pic^eut establishment of the 
College, must substantiate two positions, 
by way of founding his opposition • first, — 
that the present system was inefficient ; and 
secondly, that an equivalent could be 
furnished for it, if it were done away with. 
Now with regard to the fir-st of the*e posi- 
tions, the charge of inefficiency, gentlemen 
ought not too hastily to credit it, on the 
maxim of Cicero, Magister opt units est 

eibusus or, in more homely language, 
where they had not got an absolutely bad 
thing, they might, by changing, get a 
worse instead of a better. The next po- 
sition to be proved was, that the gentlemen 
whe had introduced this question could 
substitute something that was equivalent, 
if not supeiior to that which they 
wished to remove. Certainly, in his own 
judgment, and as far as he had been able 
to make up his mind on so difficult, exten- 
sive, and important a question, the lion. 
Proprietors had not established either of 
these positions. (Hear /) He was about to 
occupy tiie time of the Court for the first 
time (for he believed lie had never ven- 
tured to do so before), while he mentioned 
a few considerations that might satisfy 
them, that the motion before them was 
not the sort of one they ought to entertain. 
And here he must be permitted to bring 
them back to the origin of the institution. 
He should consider the time of the Court ; 
but, upon so grave a business, he had no 
choice left him, and therefore addressed 
them, only remembering that brevity was 
the soul of wit as w'ell as of argument. 
To shew the origin of the College, he 
would adopt the words of the Marquess 
Wellesley, in that celebrated Minute of 
Council, which was said to be the primary 
cause of founding this institution in Eng- 
land. It was a minute made in reference 
to the deplorable and acknowledged in- 
competence of all the Company’s civil 
servants in India, at that time, for those 
appointments which they were called 
upon to lill in that part of the world. The 
of this incompetency in the civil 
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servants bad been previously pointed out, 
in a forcible manner, by that able and ex- 
cellent man the late Marquess Cornwallis; 
and he, it need hardly be added, had taken, 
at the same time, all imaginable pains, 
and had done all that man could do, to re- 
medy so unfortunate a deficiency. But so 
circumstanced was that enlightened noble- 
man, that his own work broke under him. 
There was then no college; and if the sys- 
tem which the Marquess Cornwallis endea- 
voured to establish could not sustain itself, 
the bad tools with which the workman was 
obliged to labour, and not the workman 
himself, were to be blamed. The Hon. 
Proprietor then read the minute of council 
of 1807 ; which set forth, that the civil 
servants and officers of the Company, 
upon the system then acted on, were, in 
most instances, wholly unequal to the se- 
veral duties to be performed in the civil 
service of the Company. The minute 
then described the nature of those duties; 
some of which were more particularly 
these • to administer laws to millions of 
subjects, varying in religion, customs, 
habits, language, and opinions ; to main- 
tain order and good government over coun- 
tries occupying one of the largest portions 
of the world ; these, and the collection of 
revenues, were the offices to be discharged 
by the Company’s civil servants in India ; 
numbers of whom, however, were un- 
equal even to the proper exercise of the 
functions connected with the collection of 
the revenue; although the principal mer- 
chants at Calcutta, and the natives of 
Bengal, who were engaged in official or 
mercantile transactions, superintended daily 
opeiations, in figures and numerical calcu- 
lations, infinitely more varied and compli- 
cated than any which came under the 
notice of the Company’s servants. Now r 
this minute, the Hon. Proprietor thought, 
had been the whole occasion of the esta- 
blishment of the College. It would be 
admitted by all who heard him, that, at the 
period in question, the great body of the 
Company’s civil servants in India were not 
sufficiently qualified to discharge the im- 
portant duties of their several arduous si- 
tuations, being equally deficient in mili- 
tary and scientific education. The civil 
establishment at Madras was even worse 
than that at Bengal. The result of this 
state of things was, the foundation of an 
institution in India by the Marquess of 
M ellesley ; but that had never possessed 
the sanction and confidence either of the 
Court of Directors, or of the Board of 
Controul. It had it not, chiefly on account 
of the sort of expense which it necessarily 
required, in order to be duly provided: 
but it was still more unfortunate, because, 
generally speaking, European education 
could not be obtained but in Europe ; and, 
if in Europe, then only in England. 
These considerations and circumstances 
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led to the establishment of the college at 
Hertford. It was first set up by the East- 
India Company; and in 1813 made a 
College, by an Act of Parliament, espe- 
cially confirming the foundation and its 
statutes, and authorizing a variety of regu- 
lations as to its future government and 
arrangements. First, there was a certifi- 
cate required, to be delivered by the Pro- 
fessor in the school to which the young 
man who was going out to India belonged ; 
next, a certain course of studies was en- 
joined, a course of which he (the lion. 
Proprietor) wculd say, if he might be 
permitted to indulge an opinion on the sub- 
ject, he hoped that the Court, by it-, deci- 
sion tins day, would render perpetual. 
( Hear y hear ! ) In addition to this, a cer- 
tificate was icquired to be given, on the 
going out of tiie party, by the Professor, 
relative to good conduct and proficieucy in 
oriental languages (and these w ere to be 
such as the Court had been to-day informed 
were necessary under the statutes), and 
other matters. For all this extensile sys- 
tem of education, the* young man. or his 
parents, were to pay only 100 guineas jrr 
annum. Now he had not heard any pave 
objection taken to the expense. What, then, 
was the ground of so much objection to the 
College? for all who objected might not 
take precisely the same view' of the case 
with the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Kinnaird). 
Why it was not to be expected that a col- 
lege of this kind, seeing how much and 
how immediately it interfered u ith patroi - 
age ( henry hear! ) should not, even at the 
outset, excite considerable enmity and op- 
position. Before the passing of this Act 
of Parliament, anv young lad of fifteen 
years of age who had the requisite in- 
terest, although he had acquired no other 
knowledge but the mere ludiments of the 
meanest education, such as spelling, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic (which might 
all of them be picked up by a lad in any 
of the commonest writing schools in the 
country), might go out to India. It was 
now required that he should be compe- 
tently skilled in arithmet : c, Latin, and 
Greek. These were the qualifications re- 
quired of him, even at his entrance into 
the College, when he passed an examina- 
tion. The Court had already heard that, 
before he quitted the college, he was to 
be certified as having made the requisite 
progress in the oriental languages, mathe- 
matics, theology, &c. Then, again, as to 
his period of service : the addition to that 
period was, perhaps, another ground of ob- 
jection. Tf a young man couM not now' 
go out to India until he w as eighteen years 
of age, and before the establishment of 
this college he could go out at fifteen, it 
required very little proficiency in arithme- 
tic to discern, that three veirs were added 
to the peiiod in which he could hope to ac- 
quire a fortune. It needed as little ob- 
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servdtion to be satisfied, that the opposition 
and objections of many individuals, in 
some way or other connected with the Com- 
pany, naturally arose upon their finding 
their patronage thus encroached upon. 
But, again, a certificate of morals was now r 
exacted, and such a certificate was not 
formerly required. So that here a man’s 
hopes and destinies might suddenly sink 
under him, because he possessed no certifi- 
cate of liis moral conduct : and for his 
own part, he did not mean to say that the 
thing should not be so; because the East- 
India Company ought certainly not to send 
out young men, not qualified in point of 
moral-* to fill situations in India, upon 
the proper and efficient discharge of which 
depended the welfare and the happiness of 
£0,000, 000 of people. No wonder, how- 
ever, that a feeling of dissatisfaction 
should quickly find its way from the pa- 
rent to the child. The voting men weie 
given to understand that now, to qualify 
for an appointment in India, was a verv 
onerous badness ; but, as had been well ob- 
served by the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. D. 
Kinnaird), it was to be remembered, that 
young men were not always permitted to 
choose their own employments in life. 
There might be cases (not known, indeed, 
to the individual who was addressing the 
Court) in which voting men, diending 
either the length of the voyage, or s'ckness, 
or the heat of the climate, might decline 
India altogether, and prefer staying at 
home: and this was all very well. Per- 
haps, in a like situation, he might do so 
himself. But all this had produced cons/- 
dei able dissatisfaction in certain quarters; 
and it was impossible to say, that the same 
sort of feeling might not occasion a good 
deal of excitement among the young gen- 
tlemen themselves. Notw ithstanding this, 
he must presume to sav, upon the question 
of qualification, that the statute having 
laid down certain definite and invariable 
principles, and seeing also how well the 
system of qualification at our universities 
had answered in this country, he did not 
know why it should not bo of equal benefit 
with respect to India. {Hear!) Mr. Mal- 
tl.us observed on this point : “ These 
means of exciting emulation and industry 
have been attended with great success. 
Though there are some, unquestionably', 
or whom motives of this kind will not or 
cannot operate, and with whom, therefore, 
little can be done ; yet a more than usual 
propoition seem to be animated b% a strong 
desire, accompanied by corresponding el - 
forts, to make a progress in the various 
studies proposed to them. Those who 
have come to college tolerably good scho- 
lars, have often, during their stay of two 
years, made such advances in the classical 
department, as would have done them 
great ct edit, if they had devoted to it the 
main part of their time ; while the contem- 

2 LI 2 
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porary honours which they have obtained 
in other departments have sufficiently 
proved, that their attention was not con- 
fined to one study ; and many who had 
come from public and private schools at 
sixteen, with such low classical attainments 
as appeared to indicate a want either of 
capacity or application, have shewn by 
their subsequent progress, even in the 
classical department, and still mire by 
their distinguished exertions in otlicis, that 
a new field, and new stimulants, lied 
wrought a most beneficial change in their 
feelings and habits, and had awakened 
energies, of which they were before scarcely 
conscious. There are four or five of the 
Professors thoroughly conversant with 
university examinations, who can take 
upon themselves to affiim, that they have 
never witnessed a greater proportion of 
various and successful exertion, in the 
course of their academical experience, than 
has appeared at some of the examinations 
at the East- India College.”— Now, doubt- 
less, the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. D. Kin- 
naird) had not found this passage in the 
book he had quoted from ; but there was 
another upon the subject of morals in the 
same book, which he would merely advert 
to, for really he was ashamed of quoting. 
Mr. Malthus insisted, not only that in this 
college there was not a deficiency of mo- 
rals - not only that its general moral cha- 
racter was not lower than that of other 
colleges— but that, in this point, it was for 
the most part superior to the universities. 
This passage being as much to the point, 
and of as much importance as any that Mr. 
Kinnaird had quoted, he called the notice 
of that Hon. Proprietor to it. Mr. Mal- 
thus then proceeded, in his book, to call cn 
those who in newspapers and other publi- 
cations had libelled the institution, to come 
forward and endeavour to substantiate the 
facts which they had put forth. Hitherto 
Mr. Malthus had been unsuccessful in his 
appeal (a lavgh), but in his book he adduced 
still stronger testimony than even this 
backwardness of the accusers. The Hon. 
Proprietor added, that he mentioned this 
because the Court might expect to-day to 
hear something about the subject of morals. 
With respect to insubordinations, it was 
admitted that there had been some in 
the College; and he should be glad to 
know where it was not to be looked 
for in these times? It was further 
stated by Mr. Malthus, that from one of 
cur public seminaries there were more boys 
expelled at once — “ uno ictv as it were 
— than had been expelled from Hertford 
College in seven years : let not gentle- 
men therefore be run away with, at this 
time of day, by such a motion as that of 
the Hon. Proprietor, who surely could not 
convince their minds against such evidence 
as this of Mr. Malthus. With regard to 
the Oriental languages, the tule was, that 


the whole of the writers destined for Ben- 
gal must go to the College at Fort Wil- 
liam, in Calcutta, which they entered, 
therefore, with the attainments that they 
bad made at Hertford College; and not 
only did they manifest those attainments, 
but some of them, at their first entrance 
into the College at Fort William, were 
able, r.ot only to make a brilliant display 
in the class of Oriental languages, and 
kqpp a very respectable rank upon the Col- 
lege lists, but had actually abridged the 
average period of residence from three years 
to one' — ( Hear /) This was a striking 
exemplification of the utility of the Hert- 
ford institution, ami these were facts 
which went far indeed to demonstrate the 
falsehood of many among the charges 
brought against that establishment. It 
had been said, that a youth was a boy, and 
not a man, at tire age of sixteen ; and it 
was inferred that the objection taken to his 
conduct, in some instances, aiose out of 
the early age at which he was sent to this 
college; that some indiscretions were to 
be expected in pupils, who, sent there at 
the age of sixteen, were expected, tire mo- 
ment they arrived ther e, to act like men. 
— (Hear, hear /) The answer to this was, 
that the advantages of the regulation were 
evident. The intermediate stage of life 
between youth and the commencement of 
manhood must be passed at Hertford Col- 
lege, and certainly with more advantage 
than if the party were exposed, at such an 
age, to the temptations that abound in a 
warm climate. An exposuie of that kind, 
indeed, would be to make them men some- 
what prematurely. If he understood the 
Hon. Proprietors w ho were most opposed 
to the present system, they thought that 
parents or guardians, who could make the 
fortunes of their sons or their wauls in 
India, ought rather, lor a certain lapse of 
years, to send them to either of the Univer- 
sities. If this proposition could in such 
cases be acted upon, what ad\antage to the 
parties could come of it? The course of 
an university education would occupy a 
young man some years beyond the time at 
which he ought to embark for the East ; or 
he would embark for the East with a very 
unfinished and imperfect stock of know- 
ledge, learning, and experience. And 
how would Hon. Gentlemen propose to 
remedy this defect in these days, when it 
was so difficult to get an university educa- 
tion? But the course of study in the Com- 
pany’s College was infinitely better calcu- 
lated to fit the servants of the Companyfor 
such appointments as they would have to 
fill, than the course either of Cambridge 
or Oxford. In the universities they w'ould 
be taught the dead languages, theology, 
and mathematics : in the College at Hert- 
ford they would learn, among other things, 
the principles of ethics; philosophical 
science ; history, ancient and modem, na- 
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tional and universal; theology, and the 
construction of the Oriental languages. 
Now, unless gentlemen could define some 
change in' the period at which a parent 
would allow his boy to go out to India, it 
was impossible for them to devise any 
change for the better in the Hertford sj s- 
tem of education. A word or two, now, 
as to the morals of universities. Far be it 
from him to derogate in any respect from 
all that had been said about the morals of 
those seminaries of sound learning and 
information ; but would any man, would 
any father, who was acquainted with the 
state of the streets at night in Oxford or 
Cambridge, and who knew the state of 
society in either university, — would any 
man say but that the streets of Ileitford 
were the better of the two? — that they pre- 
sented a much more favourable specimen of 
morality ?—■(//«»/•, hear/) This wa> a 
matter to which he adverted only by the 
w ay. But universities weie proper to pre- 
pare men for certain given stations in life 
only ; they left them, comparatively, little 
fitted for others : and indeed there was a 
freedom about their system, which sup- 
posed that parties were afterwards to be 
almost entirely independent of any other 
than the ordinary restraints of society, 
lie therefore considered that the broad la- 
titudiuarian system of the universities was 
adapted for England ; but the system of 
the college at Hertford, alone, for India. 
Much had been said about tests and exa- 
minations which might be substituted in 
the place of the regulated course of this 
institution ; and, before quitting this 
point, he might be allowed to advert 
to what Loid Grenville had remarked 
upon the character of universities. — 
Ills Lordship spoke very ably, and, in- 
deed, it was impossible for him to speak 
on any subject otherwise than ably, in fa- 
vour of the advantages of an university edu- 
cation. It was not necessary to quote his 
words, for doubtless the Court would hear 
of them in the further progress of this dis- 
cussion ; but what his Lordship said ap- 
plied only to men. No doubt of it; but 
was not the teim during which this edu- 
cation lasted to be taken into the account, 
in estimating the preference to be given as 
between the Universities and the Company’s 
College ? Gentlemen had said, that at the 
university there was a test by which can- 
didates for honours or degrees were tried ; 
and that, in regard to those who desired to 
go out on civil appointments to India, a 
similar test ought to be established ; and 
that if, upon examination, the man did not 
come up to this test, then let the whole 
matter as to him break down, and let him 
be dismissed : and tins degree of com . 
petency it was further proposed to open 
to general competition. But what was 
this test, and how was it to be applied t 
In what way was it to be administered i 
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How could the same measure give the 
value of different capacities, and of dif- 
ferent talents ? It was like measuring 
different faiths, and about as impracticable. 
Again he asked, how- the same measure or 
rule could be applied to the attainments of 
men, who might have been brought up 
under diffeient tutors, and instructed in 
different sciences? To what degree could 
one and the same standard ascertain the 
measurement of totally different articles 
— fluids and solids, pulse and water? 
{Hear, II ar !) It appeared to him, there- 
fore, that there could bo no such fixed, 
definite, invariable test. Eut if there could 
be, he wished to ask where the ultimate 
power of rejection was to reside? Was it 
meant to be said that the Directors should 
be empowered to revoke the sentence of 
the Professors? lie put it to those Gen- 
tlemen themselves, to consider what ap- 
plications, what intrigues there would be, 
to induce them to look -favourably on the 
manner in which joung gentlemen sus- 
tained this test, and to recognize the merits 
they had displayed. Was it, on the other 
hand, meant to be gravely proposed that 
the test should be left to be administered 
by the Directors? How were these i in- 
put tant questions to be answered? The 
case was still worse, if the responsibility of 
this test was to be put upon the tutor. Let 
it be observed, after all that had been said 
about the expulsions from Hertford, that 
the Professors of that college were men 
of probity, and of a high sense of duty; 
which they had evinced by standing their 
ground subsequently to those expulsions, 
although they had been exposed to all 
sorts of entreaties, and of applications — 
of applications to their feelings. They 
had been described as having ruined the 
character-* and blasted the expectations of 
these unfortunate youths ; they bad been 
assailed with representations and entrea- 
ties ; and, more than this, they had even 
been menaced. {Hear!) The examiners 
of the College had also been applied to. 
Let the Court advert to the propositions 
of the Hon. Proprietor who introduced 
this motion, and see whether his examine! •> 
would not be open to some applications of 
that kind. If they were so open, such 
tests must ncccvsaiily proceed in fraud; 
whereas (as was the case at Hertford) 
there ought to be a caieful, scrupulous, 
and professional duty, to be faithfully 
performed by those w ho had the charge of 
such examinat’ons on their hands. Why 
then what became of the Hon. Proprietor’s 
test? — and that going, his whole objection 
and proposition went with it. {Hear!) 
It was perse a test without measure and 
without rule, and to which no certain re- 
gulating principle could ever be applied. 
This part of the argument of that Hon. 
Gentleman, he was entitled to say, sunk 
down under its own inconsistency But 
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the Hon. Gentlemen had said, “ Let the 
College continue to exist ; I do not wish 
to destroy it. — I would not harm a hair of 
its head. ( A laugh.) But let us have 
something else in its stead. Let us have 
another mode of educating these youths ” 
Now this was as bad in every respect as 
the doing away with the College : for 
where was the parent or guardian, who, 
with the cases of the-,e youths before him, 
could ever think of senJin ? his son, or 
his ward, to the College at Hertford, if he 
could qualify him elsewhere? (Hear, hear, 
hear /) If ever a literary pieparation was 
requisite for those who were afterwards to 
fill a public po-.t, it would be highly requi- 
site in the case of those why were to go out 
to India. It would he requisite all the 
time they mubt remain in .England, but 
it would be most lequisite at College. 
The service of the Company required that 
these youths should be of good discipline 
as well as of good abilities; of good 
morals, and of good conduct and acquire- 
ments. What father or guardian then, su- 
peradded to tho->e terms which must be 
necessarily kept for the purpose of acquir- 
ing all literary attainments, would, if the 
lion. Gentleman’s principle was correct, 
expose a young man to the unnecessary 
difficulty of seeking those high-laid attain- 
ments at Hertford? (Hear/) What 
parent would think of sending his children 
there at all? (Hear/) But then the 
college would be deserted ; and if the 
college was not to be kept up, what was 
to become of it? Who was to pay for 
it? True it was, that the Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Kinnaird) had ottered for its conti- 
nuance the aid of his purse : but he (Mr. 
Poynder) was not so liberal. He would 
not support it at all if it was not well 
worth supporting. But here would be a 
College half full, and a test half efficient, 
and much expense attached to both. Though 
he (Mr. I’oynder) might be impressed 
with the strengtii of the arguments that 
had been used in favour of the education 
given at our universities and public schools, 
this was a proposition to which he 
protested that he could not subscribe. 
Much had been said about the natural 
liability of every mail to a desire of edu- 
cating his own children after his own 
manner. Now thL did seem to him com- 
pletely a “ redact in ad absurd, on:” (hear/) 
to talk about a liberal education being 
forced, forsooth, upon young men ; to talk 
of forcing upon them the golden chains 
of India patronage; to talk of their being 
expected, before they were called on to 
preside over the happiness and well-being 
of millions of subjects, to qualify them- 
selves in this manner ; to consider that 
this was imposing a hardship upon them — 
(hear, hear/) It had been ably muo by 
a gentleman who stood next dooi to the 
Directors— educate vour officer* propci h 1 
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and let those who would not pursue the 
great objects and interests of the Company, 
lay down their authority. Meanwhile, no 
private interests ought to intervene ; but 
their maxim should be 

“ Sains pnpu.li supremo. ter,** 

The state required that they should sup- 
port their College. He could see no in- 
justice in punishing a man for his miscon- 
duct ; but it was said that it should not be 
by expulsion. Why, let gentlemen look 
to any one of the learned profession-, ; 
would they not find that certain disabilities 
were in them annexed to misconduct ? 
There wore, again, a variety of inconve- 
niencies attached to the learned profes- 
sions ; but redly lie wondered that the 
Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird) did not 
think it was a very haul thing tli.it the 
young gentlemen should be under the ne- 
cessity of crossing the sea , and that he 
did not propose that they should he allowed 
to provide themvjhxs with air balloons in 
order to make the voyage. — (A laugh) 
Tiie Hon. Gentlemen really appeared to 
think, that it was such a hardship to take 
up these appointments, that it was a won- 
der any body would accept one — (hear). 
It was now necessary that he should in ke 
a similar declaration to that which they 
heard the other day from the Hon. Pro- 
prietor, who thought it proper to assure 
the Couit that he had been but twice in 
the Marquees of Hastings* company. lie 
(Mr Poynder) had never been in the com- 
pany of any of these Professors once : he 
hoped, therefore, to have credit for disin- 
torestedness, equal to the Hon. Gentle- 
man’s, in the part lie had taken on this 
subject ; a subject which, as a Proprietor 
of India Stock, he thought extremely 
important (hear!) The Court, according 
to the old adage, had better leave well 
alone. It would be worse than an absur- 
dity to attempt to remedy an institution, 
which had sent forth individuals so distin- 
guished for moral character and conse- 
quence; an 1 let it be remembered that, 
next year, it would have been established 
nearly twenty year-. The objections to 
it, in its present state, arose out of some 
little iricgidarities, and oft the consequen- 
ces necessarily attending them. He hoped 
gentlemen would pause, therefore, before 
they consented to the motion of the Hon. 
Proprietor before they gave themselves up 
to follow the ignis faluus of that lion. 
Gentleman’s eloquence, into every bog 
which it would lead them into, and every 
whirlpool in which it would involve them, 
(hear ') 

Mr. llij/by said, that if lie understood 
the question before the Court, it was not 
what the lion. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had described it to be. This was 
not a question as to whether the old road 
was built on a bad and infirm foundation, 
and ought therefore to be wholly done 
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away with ; but, whether there should not 
be another avenue opened to the public, by 
which individuals might be admitted into 
the Company’s service, as well as through 
their college. The two Hon, Gentlemen 
v ho had spoken last had, with considerable 
eloquence, described what they thought the 
effect of the Company’s college system 
was, and what the system of other colleges 
would be ; but the immediate question 
seemed really to be, aye or no, would this 
Court sanction an application to Parlia- 
ment, to abrogate the exclusive right which 
theCollege at Hertford at present possessed, 
of qualifying young men sent cut to India 
under the Company’s palionage? whether 
they should be still required, in shoit, to 
undergo the previous oideal which the 
college required them to pass. It was 
upon this question that the Couit weie 
conclusively to determine. Now it seemed 
to him that they had hitherto confined 
within verynancw limits the objects of 
their patronage*, in regard to appointments 
in India. The lion. Proprietors who had 
brought forward and advocated the propo- 
sition of this day, had distinctly slated, 
that it was not their desire that the college 
now in existence* should he abolished ; and 
they had paid great compliments to many 
of the learned p: ofessot s who were placed 
tlieie. Put they raised this eloubt, — in 
which he quite concumd — namely, wle- 
thei the objects of the Company's patron- 
age ought to be exclusively educated at 
Hertford, oi whether the genual intciests 
and prosperity of the Company would not 
be better consulted byextendingtheirfavour 
to equally deserving individuals, though 
they happened to have qualified them- 
selves elsewhere? Foi a proposition of the 
hitter nature he was prepared to give his v ote 
undoubtedly. He thought thue was great 
icaaon and justice in what an lion. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Ivim.aird) had said, “ that 
this was altogether i.n extremely pioper 
subject for the consideration and the lcpoit 
theieon of the’ Com t of Dheclois.” lie 
wished that course had been adopted, raid 
still hoped that it would be. It was very 
certain, that from the debate of this day 
the public could lcceive no other impres- 
sion but that of respect for the college and 
its professors: or if any other implosion 
should unhappily be made by the ‘•rate- 
meat which would go foith to the public 
of the day’s proceedings, it would. 1 e p*o- 
duced by the speech of the lion. Tioptie- 
tor who spoke last. He had discussed a 
proposition which went fai beyond that of 
the Hon. Mover himself; for this (Mr. 
Kinnaird’s) merely went to inquire, whe- 
ther some other avenue ought not to be 
opened to the public than the existing es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. Heeding, concurring in many of the 
sentiments expressed by the lion. Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Kinnaird), could not concur 


in all he had said. While it was necessary 
to have an institution for the study of the 
oriental languages in this country, it seemed 
equally necessary (as the Hon. Gent, stated) 
that they who were to learn them ought to 
go through a very regular and extensive 
course of other studies. But here he (Mr. 
Weeding) must step short in his concur- 
rence ; for the lion Gent., thinking that 
it would be a more useful course for the 
young men themselves, as well as benefi- 
cial for the public and the Company, re- 
commended that they should proceed to 
their Colleges in the usual form — after the 
manner of the great schools of Eton, Win- 
chester, and Harrow : so that young men 
under these cheunw-tances (for this was the 
view he took of the matter) were to be left 
to seek their knowledge where they could. 
The object of the Company, in the insti- 
tution of the College at Hertford, was to 
prepare in the best manner, by a most care- 
ful education, thosewho were to go out to 
India to fill appointments. The means of 
effecting this object could only be derived 
tlnough the regulations of a College ; and 
in the act of Parliament which confirmed 
the establishment, there were a certain 
number of clauses, enjoining that all young 
men having such destinations should pass 
four term':, or lemain two years in resi- 
dence at that College before they should 
piocevd to India. The act confirmed the 
College statutes and regulations framed by 
the Couit of Directors with the consent of 
theBioadof Controul. Now gentlemen 
would give him leave to say, that lie thought 
their object had not been accomplished— 
that their means had been unequal to the 
end pioposeil; and as much had been 
sa : u for and against university educations, 
he would ten to a*k a few questions. Was 
the government oi management of India 
of mere importance to the world than the 
government of European kingdoms and 
states? And yet how did they who pie- 
sided over the governments of Europe ob- 
tain their education ? Were their attain- 
ments acquit cd bv being compulsorily tied 
to one ‘'pot ? Was it in this way that future 
statesmen acquired their knowledge and 
expedience ? lie would ask the lion. Pio- 
prictor who spoke last, whether an educa- 
tion grounded at one of our public schools, 
and aftei wards confiimed by a four yeats’ 
connexion with one of our universities, 
was not likely to furnish a man with a 
vastly gi eater share of general knowledge 
and experience, than the keeping of four 
teams or a residence of two years in the 
( \>Ilc ge at I lei ifoi d ? ( Hear ! ) The Hon, 
Gent., after biieflv stating the course in 
which a voting man travelled from the 
public schools to his college, expressed his 
conviction that he might become qualified 
at twenty-two years of age. He would 
now quote them a passage from a pam- 
phlet published about seven y ears ago, which 
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had received to-day much more praise than 
he was disposed to give it. It was by Mr. 
Malthus, and he said in one part, “ Every 
man acquainted with our universities must 
know, that young persons may come to them 
from a domestic education, apparent) yin no - 
cent, and yet in less than two years richly 
deserve to be expelled. Instances of tills 
kind have fallen within my own observa- 
tion at Cambridge, and yet I mean to send 
my only son there if I can afford It.” 
And yet, though he was willing on his 
own experience to send his son to Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Malthus w as one of those who 
would not admit the qualifications of that 
university in another individual. The 
Hon. Proprietor then enforce:! the incom- 
patibility of the two propositions, that the 
College at Hertford should he maintained, 
but that qualification should be derived 
from elsewhere. This College was esta- 
blished in 1 805, and the Court of Direc- 
tors placed it under a natural and (he 
thought) a salutary controul ; and in this, 
respect he diifered from Hon. Proprietors 
to the right and left. In 1814 two statutes 
passed, one of which gave to the professors 
of the College a right of expelling; the 
Professors, any three of them with the Dean 
at their head, having the power of exerci- 
sing this privilege, at their own discretion, 
as the majority should determine, without 
any reference to the East- India Company, 
but there being reserved an appeal to the 
Bishop as visitor. The other statute took 
away from the Court of Directors the 
power of dismissing any of the professors, 
and vested it in the Bishop of London also, 
as visitor. Let the Court then consider 
v hat the operation of a system of this kind 
must be ; and when he called upon them to 
do so, he disclaimed all knowledge of the 
youths who had recently been expelled — of 
their relatives or parents. He was equally 
unacquainted with the Professors of the 
College. He then drew' a comparison be- 
tween the principal distinctions of an edu- 
cation in the university, and one at Hailcv- 
bury College. At the university the young 
man went to a tutor of an uncertain salary, 
but who was strongly impressed w itli the 
desire of maintaining, in the education lie 
was to superintend, the character and repu- 
tation of his particular college. He robriit 
be changed at pleasure, if there was any 
objection as to competency or other quali- 
fication. At Hail e\ bury the case was dif- 
ferent . every thing was to be done by act 
of Parliament ; that had placed their ‘pro- 
fessors in their chairs, and the Court of DU 
rectors even could not put them out of it. 
That Court, if the College statutes were 
neglected, could not even enforce them, 
lie put it to the Hon. Gent, whether, in 
the first place, it was not reasonably to be 
apprehended that the Professor, satisfied 
with his or. » merits and assured of his 
salary, would be apt to neglect ins »upi\ 


or to lose sight of his interests? Now, 
let them look to the effect of this system 
during a particular period. In the first 
nine years, from 1805 to 1814, while the 
Directors had the entire controul of' the 
Professors, twelve pupils were expelled, of 
whom five were restored. In the latter 
period of nine years, from 1814 to 1823, 
when the Professors were v e»ted with un- 
limited authority to expel, twenty-three 
were expelled, and only nine of these 
restored. (Hear, hear /) So that when 
the Professors exercised the power, the 
expulsions were increased two-fold ; and 
the restorations were not in the same pro- 
portion as they had been before. Thus 
the power given to the professors was 
greater than that of the Court, or of the 
Directors. If a servant was dismissed in 
India, they bad a power of re-appointing 
him, with the permission of the Board of 
Controul : but if a pupil was dismissed 
from the Company’s own college, no such 
re-appointment could the Company make. 
(IL'nr .') The vices of the man were to 
be remediable, and capable of forgiveness ; 
the errors of the boy, as they were to be 
permitted no remedy, so they were to be 
allowed no opportunity for atonement. 
The fact was. the power of the professors 
w\t : , much too large ; the whole arrange- 
ment iu respect of the qualifications upon 
leaving the college was bad. The pro- 
ies*.or» could aKo grant the voting men 
the necessary certificates; and without 
them, the young men could not be per- 
mitted to etnbaik for India. On the other 
hand, if a professor should he guilty of 
misconduct, the statute declared him re- 
sponsible to the College Council ; and that 
Council consisted entirely of professors. 
(Hear, hearty The lion. Proprietor then 
entered into a history of the foundation 
and successive regularions of the college, 
and called upon the Coutt to accede to a 
proposition which went to an amendment, 
not an abolition of the institution. If, in 
the future revolution of empires, India 
should become mistress of herself, and the 
Hon. Company should cease to exist, es- 
tablishments of this kind, if wisely regu- 
lated, would did use so much happiness and 
intelligence over that vast portion of the 
globe, that the Company which founded 
them, would be remembered by the latest 
posterity of its present subjects as the 
frii nd of science, the patroness of know- 
ledge, and the benefactress of the human 
race. (Hear/) 

Mr. Twining wished to proffer the tri- 
bute of his thanks to the Hon. Proprietor 
who had brought forward this proposition, 
for the mild and handsome manner in 
which he had introduced it. It was cer- 
tainly matter ot congratulation, that a 
subject of such vast importance, and in- 
volving SO many interests, should have 
been submitted to the Court in a tone and 
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temper so unexceptionable. He (Mr. 
Twining) had come thither a perfectly dis- 
interested individual, as to any personal 
feeling for the parties more immediately 
concerned, but with a mind anxiously 
disposed to listen to every suggestion that 
might tend to remove the difficulties that 
beset the question before them. That this 
institution had its defects, he could readily 
believe — for where was the human institu- 
tion that had not? It was not in nature 
that it should be otherwise. But when he 
considered the objects of the institution, 
the length of time that it had already sub- 
sisted, and the many advantages that had 
already accrued from it to individuals, and 
to the Company, he confessed, that he 
did not see any reason why the Court 
should take a step, which, without work- 
ing its absolute overthrow, would certainly 
do a considerable violence ; he meant, it 
might be innovating upon regulations that 
he considered to have been well and ma- 
turely considered. The Hon. Gent., after 
exposing his opinion that the system of 
the college was excellently adapted to the 
purposes of that education, which it was 
necessary to give young men who went 
out to India in the Company’s service, 
observed, that at no period of the Com- 
pany’s history had India received from 
England more efficient servants than she 
had since the establishment of Hertford 
College. If they heard complaints from 
India, indeed, that young men who had 
come over thither from the college had 
abused the immense powers with which 
some of their appointments invested them, 
he would be the first to propose the abolition 
of such an institution : but the opinions 
of Governors General, and Members of 
the Councils, were clearly to a contrary 
effect ; and all accounts confirmed the fact, 
that the Company had never been more 
ably or zealously served than by pupils of 
the college. Upon the best consideration 
he could give to the subject, he was an 
enemy to the proposed innovation ; and 
on so important a subject, could not con- 
tent himself with a silent vote. 

Mr. S’. ZHxon was entirely satisfied of 
the necessity of providing for the gentle- 
men who went out to India in the Com- 
pany's service the best education possible. 

If he felt assured that such an education 
was to be obtained at Haileybury College, 
he should set his face against any innova- 
tion on the present system : but he thought 
that, in some such public examinations as 
had been proposed, for instance, the com- 
petition ought to be opened more gene- 
rally, and then the Company would have 
the first talent that could be obtained. He 
might feel disposed to give a strong pre- 
ference to their own college, but he did 
not like to see it enjoy this sort of mono- 
poly. (Hear/) 

Mr. Chalmers had listened attentively 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 90. 
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to all the arguments that had been urged 
for and against the motion. It was very 
desirable that the Court should adhere to 
the institution as it now stood ; but the 
question was, whether it was not equally 
desirable that they should go before ano- 
ther tribunal, which might be disposed to 
examine the question as to whether the 
constitution of the College required some 
alteration or not ? If they did not grant 
the motion, so that the matter might faiily 
come before Parliament, they would be 
guilty of a denial of justice. If it was 
so generally admitted that some evils 
existed about the establishment, were they 
not fully justified in petitioning the Legis- 
lature for a new act? He hoped the dis- 
cussion of this impoitant topic would not 
be limited to what had passed that day 
within those walls. As for a division, 
that might be called for, but it would not 
decide the merits of the very important 
question before them ; and it appeared to 
him that their only proper and advisable 
course was to go before Parliament. 
(Hear /) 

Mr. Impey, in addressing the Court 
upon this most important question, should 
be doing justice neither to his own feel- 
ings nor to that question if he did not at 
the outset declare, that he thought it had 
been introduced by the Hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Kinnaird) in a mild, fair, and ho- 
nourable manner. {Hear J ) In any thing 
which he might now have to offer on the 
subject which was before them, he begged 
leave to say, that he should not treat the 
motion as one to he affected by any feel- 
ings of private interest. At the same 
time he could not help feeling some con- 
cern that it should have been deemed ex- 
pedient by the Hon. Proprietors who had 
called this Court to discuss a question of 
this momentous nature at the present mo- 
ment, when the Court had so recently 
heard it declared from the Chair, that the 
College was going on in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. If those gentlemen had, in 
misapprehension, substituted the word 
" unsatisfactory ” for the word t( satisfac- 
tory,” or if, without any misapprehension, 
they had wished to agitate the minds of the 
young men who were now pursuing their 
studies in that institution, they could not 
possibly have devised a more effectual 
mode of confirming their own error, or 
of working this mischief in the College, 
than by introducing the motion now be- 
fore the Court. (Hear/) The Court 
must be very well aware that, in similar 
cases of college disturbances, if there 
w as one more frequent cause of insubordi. 
nation than another, it was an apprehen. 
sion on the part of some of the young 
men, that there has existed in some higher 
quarter a desire to destroy their College, 
in the case to which this motion had 
reference, there was a feeling that the 
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Court would wi«4i to destroy the College 
at Hertford. Now what was the nature 
of that motion 7 He (Mr. Impey) con- 
fessed that it seemed to him, without 
at all meaning to east any insidious re- 
flections upon it, that the discussion 
which the Hon. Proprietor had introduced 
was such, that nothing could be better cal- 
culated to encourage and cherish such 
an impression as he spoke of in the minds 
of the pupils at their college. "Whatever 
might have been the intentions or motives 
of gentlemen in mooting this question, he 
could not help looking at its result : — if 
his own idea was correct, that its tendency 
would be elsewhere looked at as going to 
the destruction of the college. It had been 
said by gentlemen upon the other side, if 
this question were carried, who would send 
their sons to the college? — and the ques- 
tion had been met with much cheering 
from one side of the Court — ( hear /) He 
repeated the question; “ who would send 
send their sons to this college ? The point 
of difficulty and apprehension was, the ex- 
pulsion of the young men for misconduct. 
Now' what father, if he had the alternative 
of sending his son to a college where he 
might receive the liberal education which 
a college affords, or of picking up a cheap 
education here and there, in this or that ob- 
scure school, where great mischief might 
ensue to the morals of his son— what fa- 
ther, what patent was there in the United 
Kingdom who would not be actuated by 
that natural sentiment of private interest, 
which more or less sways all mankind, — 
and allow his son to pick up the cheap and 
scanty education, which might prove so de- 
fective and so baneful, rather than expose 
his son to the danger of expulsion in case 
of his misconduct— (a laugh, and a iss of 
hear ') That W'as what Honourable Gen- 
tlemen had, in effect, thought proper to say. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird begged to remind 
the Hon. Gent, that the removal of the ob- 
jected clause would take away the necessity 
for the alternative 


Mr. Impey agreed that it would ; but it 
was lor the interest of all that it should 
remain. The Hon. Proprietor said that 
the consequence of the objection the parent 
wou d feel on the ground of expulsion 
would be, that he would not send his child 
to the college. Well: then the East-India 
Company, it was observed, had plenty of 
money— and they had, for all good 

purposes But if no pupils were to be 
sent, the East-India Companv, it was clear, 
wornd have to pay all the expenses of the 
establishment-all the Professors; and it 
would at last become untenanted, until fas 
was once prophecied by the enemies of the 
college) it would be sold f or barracks, or 
for the value of its materials. Since this 
sort of motion was first introduced by the 
Hon Proprietor, it would be remembered 
that a great riot had taken place in the col- 


lege, attended, if the newspapers were to 
lie believed, with considerable violence and 
confusion. Some of the young men hay-, 
ing \hem selves avowed the part they had 
taken, and appealed from the sentence of 
the Professors, the circumstance occa- 
sioned great inquietude to the Court of 
Directors. The Court of Proprietors re- 
quested them to turn their attention to the 
subject, and to report to this Court re- 
specting it, and whether any and what 
measures should be adopted in consequence. 
At that very period he (Mr. Impey) sub- 
mitted to the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Kin- 
naird) that it would be quite absurd and 
preposterous for them — the Proprietors — 
to enter at all into the matter, when, in 
fact, it was not before them, but before 
the Court of Directors ; they had not 
then given in any report, and the Court 
of Proprietors was without any further 
facts [hear). At that time the Hon. Pro- 
prietor did him (Mr. Impey) the honour of 
attending to his suggestions ; and he had 
entertained great hopes, that what lind sub- 
sequently taken place would have induced 
the Hon. Gent, to rescind what jiroved to 
have been his final determination — the 
bringing foi ward this motion. That Hon. 
Gent., .as well as all the other Proprietors, 
could not but be well aware of the mis- 
chiefs that must be occasioned by the dis- 
cussion of such subjects in that Court. — 
M hat had happened since his first measure? 
The case of the young men who had been 
expelled from this college had been sub- 
mitted to the Bishop of London, the visi- 
tor, and his Lordship had given a most 
decided opinion, that it would be quite im- 
possible to maintain subordination in any 
seminary of learning, unless that power 
of expulsion were granted to it. The 
Directors had already given their opinion 
on the subject, and therefore this Court 
must suppose that they thought any such 
steps as the Hon. Proprietor now pro- 
posed to be unnecessary — (Hear, hear\) 
'Without any previous call for informa- 
tion, without that sufficient knowledge on 
the subject which would alone justify them 
in proceeding to any thing conclusive on 
the subject, in this situation were they call- 
ed on to agitate a question of this delicate 
nature. He trusted that, whatever might 
be the issue of this discussion, it would be 
the last experiment which they might be 
called on to witness with reference to the 
same subject, and that the college would 
be suffered to rest in that undisturbed 
state, in which alone it could be conducted 
w ith any promise of success. In the year 
181 /, the subject had been formally agi- 
tated ; and he could have wished that, with 
the termination of that discussion, all in- 
tention to alter the system of the college 
had been dropped. On that occasion it was 
maintained by the advocates of the college, 
in the first place, that the exigencies of the 
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service ia India required, that not only an 
enlarged but an appropriate education 
should be given to those who were to dis- 
charge the different functions belonging to 
the Company. It was contended, in the 
next place, that under the old system the 
state of the education of those appointed to 
the different offices was wholly inadequate 
to supply them with the means of worthily 
discharging their duties. And, thirdly, it 
was urged, that the experiment that had 
been undertaken by the institution of 
Haileybury College was completely suc- 
cessful, and that the improvement was 
manifest in the superior manner in which 
the functions of the civil sen ice were per- 
formed. As to the first argument, he be- 
lieved it was universally admitted that the 
exigencies of the civil sen ice required an 
appropriate education. He should but 
waste the time of the Court w ere lie to read 
to them the opinions formed by a very 
competent judge (the Marquess Wellesley) 
as to the necessity of an enlaiged education 
for the duties of the civil employments. It 
was sufficient if he stated, that the Noble 
Marquess thought it essential that the 
functionaries should not only possess a 
competent knowledge* of the general 
branches of education, but should lie also 
versed in the Mahometan and Hindoo 
laws ; and should be possessed of that de- 
gree of cultivation, which would enable 
him to undertake a share in the manage- 
ment of an extensive empire. He knew 
very well that it was imputed to an Hon. 
Friend on his left, that when the subject 
was under discussion on a former occasion, 
he had stated that the extended education 
of candidates for office appeared to him to 
be entirely thrown away : for that it was 
persons skilled in measuiing muslins, and 
accustomed to mere mercantile affairs, 
they wanted, lather than an army of Gro- 
tiuses and Puffendorfs, He did not 
know if this declaration w*as justly ascribed 
to his worthy Friend or not, but if it were 
true that his Hon. Friend had expressed 
himself in these terms, he was the only 
man in that Court who entertained these 
opinions, for every body admitted the ne- 
cessity of an appropriate education to the 
due discharge of the civil functions in the 
East-Indies. The next question was this: 
Was the education, such as it was now 
composed at Haileybury College, neces- 
sary? He would ask, with some confidence 
as to the nature of the answer that would 
be returned, was that fortuitous education 
which might have been picked up by a 
candidate, and which was not excepted to 
under the old system, sufficient for the 
purposes of the service? Were these per- 
sons competent to the duty ? The Court 
was aware that, under the former mode, 
offices were filled by persons so notoriously 
incapable of performing the duties, that 
when an exigency arose, it became neces- 


sary to use the agency of military servants. 
He would read the opinion of Lord Welles- 
ley, w hich could not fail to make an impres- 
sion on the Court, as it but too faithfully 
described the general qualifications of the 
officers who were enabled to obtain em- 
ployments under the former system. He 
then read the passage, which was to this 
effect • — “ Some of these joung men have 
been educated with an express view to the 
civil service in India, on principles utter- 
ly erroneous and inapplicable to its actual 
condition. Conformably to thiserro:, they 
have receiled a limited education, confined 
principally *o commercial knowledge, and 
in no degree extended to those liberal 
studies which constitute the basis of edu- 
cation at public schools in England. Even 
this limited course of study is interrupted 
at the early period of fifteen or seventeen 
jears. It would be superfluous to enter 
into any argument to demonstrate the ab- 
solute insufficiency of this class of young 
men, to execute the duties of any station 
whatever in the civil service of the Com- 
pany, beyond the menial, laborious, un- 
wholesome duty of a mere copying cleik. 
Those who have received the benefits of a 
better education, have the misfoitunc to 
find the course of their studies prematurely 
interrupted at the critical period when its 
utility i» just felt, and bcfoic they have 
been enabled to secure tiie fruits of early 
application. On the arrival of the writeis 
in India, they are either stationed in the 
interior of the country, or employed in 
some office in the Presidency. If placed 
in the interior of the country, they are 
placed in situations which require a know- 
ledge of the language and customs of the 
natives; or of the regulations and laws ; 
or of the general principles of jurispru- 
dence ; or of the details of the established 
system of revenue; or of the nature of the 
Company’s investment ; or of many of 
those blanches combined. In all these 
branches of knowledge the young writers 
are totally uninformed, and they are con- 
sequently unequal to their prescribed 
duties. In some cases their superior in 
office, experiencing no benefit from their 
services, leaves them unemployed. In this 
state many of them devote tlieir time to 
those luxuries and enjoyments which tlieir 
situation enables them to command, with- 
out making any effort to qualify themselves 
for the important stations to which they 
are destined. They remain sunk in indo- 
lence, until, from their station in the ser- 
vice, they succeed to offices of high public 
trust.” And in another part his Excel- 
lency went on to say, that “ the state of 
the civil services of Madras and Bombay, 
is still more defective than that of Bengal.” 
The next ptoposition to which he had to 
direct their attention was, that the experi- 
ment of instituting a college for the appro- 
priate education of civil officers had been 
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attended with complete success, and that 
the state of the civil service was remark- 
ably improved. In support of this asser- 
tion he felt it necessary to refer to evidence : 
and first of allj he might call in his learn- 
ed Friend now in Court, the Oriental Exa- 
miner, who was able to state from per- 
sonal knowledge how greatly the civil 
service had been improved. He could 
also appeal to another Hon. Gent, then in 
Court, Mr. Edmonstone, to whose speech 
made in 1814 in India he should refer, for 
a warm eulogium on the happy effects 
which had been produced in the civil ser- 
vice of the Company, by the system of 
collegiate education which the candidates 
were obliged to undergo. But he would 
appeal in an especial manner to the testi- 
mony of Lord Minto, who, in the year 
1810, expressed himself to this effect : — 
“ It is with peculiar pleasure I do a further 
justice to the Hertford College, by re- 
marking, that the official reports and re- 
turns of our College will shew the students 
who have been translated from Hertford 
to Fort William, to stand honourably dis- 
tinguished for regular attendance, for 
obedience to the statutes and discipline of 
the college, for orderly and decorous 
demeanour, for moderation in expense, 
and consequently in the amount of their 
debt ; and, in a word, for those decencies of 
conduct which denote men well born, and 
characters well trained.” But not only in 
improvement in the intellectual qualifica- 
tions which were required for the service, 
did the Hertford students shew themselves 
superior, but they are remarkable for the 
excellence of their moral characters. If 
the College at Haileybury was deficient in 
communicdttng&ny improvement whatever 
in the general branches of education, let 
it even justify the imputations of its great- 
est enemies in this respect, still he should 
say, that for the improvement in the 
moral character of the civil servants which 
it was the means of introducing, it was de- 
serving of their strenuous support. The 
question, after all they had heard upon the 
abstract merits of different modes of edu- 
cation, resolved itself into this proposition : 
that if a young man, who had so large a 
stake at issue, could not remain for the 
interval of four years at a college without 
risking his character for principle and 
moral conduct, what chance was there that, 
in the exercise of an important public trust, 
he could be of the least service to the Com- 
pany? {Hear!) Let the Court bear in 
mind by what an extremely delicate tenure 
they held their vast possessions in India ; 
ofw'hat combustible materials these pos- 
sessions were composed ; how liable to he 
lighted up, the first moment that the spark 
is communicated. In England, which 
consisted of different materials, where a 
flame burned very slowly, and was liable 
to a variety of checks, a fiery spirit was 
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comparatively to be but little appreheuded ; 
but let that fiery spirit be transferred to 
our Indian dominions, and they would see 
how £oon it would set fire to the whole ot 
our provinces, and leave them in ruin and 
devastation. Was it not wis®, then, to pro- 
vide against such a consequence ? Was it 
not their duty to provide some test, that 
would be able to detect the existence of 
such an obnoxious spirit in a candidate, 
before he was transferred to that place 
where bis presence might be the source of 
so much evil? {Hear!) Why was it, he 
would ask, that so great a deviation was 
caused by the removal of the students front 
Hertford College, in particular, as com- 
pared with the sensation produced by- 
similar occurrences in any other establish- 
ment of the same kind? and why was 
public attention directed in an especial 
manner to such an event in Haileybury ? 
Every body knew that, in an assemblage of 
young persons of such an extent as were 
found in colleges, there must be some por- 
tion, some few at least, whose tempers and 
dispositions were of a vicious and mischie- 
vous nature. It hence followed that there 
ought to exist in the directors of public 
seminaries, upon grounds of policy, and 
for the sake of sel ^protection, a power to 
obviate the evil effects of having such a com- 
panion holding intercourse with the rest of 
the community. In short, it w as obvious that 
the heads of the establishment should be 
vested with the power of removing the ob- 
noxious person ; of saying to the parent, 
“ it is fit you should take away your 
child — he can do no good here ; he is 
only, whilst he remains, communicating 
the contagion of his evil dispositions to 
innocent youths ; you must remove him, 
anti take pains to correct his mind your- 
selves.” Some such power as this ought 
to be placed in the dilectors of the school. 
{Hear / from Mr. Kinnaird.) They were 
told that the fir-4 term of the residence of 
a young man in Hertford College was a 
period of probation, and that it was in the 
power of the Council of the college to 
pass an opinion as to whether the education 
ought to be continued. Why, he would 
ask, were there not instances of youths 
being removed from the college? Why 
were there individuals declared unworthy 
of being allowed to remain — for it was 
impossible that there could be no instance 
where such a course ought to be taken ? 
Why, but because those who had the 
power of appointing to offices stuck with 
such pertinacity to their own selection, so 
resolved were they to carry their own 
choice into effect, that they opened a con- 
stant obstacle to that regular course of dis- 
cretion exercised by the professors, which 
would in some instances at least lead to the 
exclusion of young men after they had 
gone through their probation. The pro- 
fessors acted under the intimidating 
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seuse of having their discretion exa- 
mined before a public scrutiny, and that 
their acts would form the grounds of mo- 
tions in that court. The result was, that 
they were slow to exercise the power of 
exclusion : and this led naturally to the 
consequence, that many worthless and 
incapable persons were sent out as writers, 
who did no good, and were merely a dead 
weight on the Company. When a rebel- 
lion, as it was called, broke out in the Col- 
lege of Hertford, why was there so much 
greater a sensation caused by it than was 
produced by a similar event in any other 
seminary ? It was not long since a serious 
disturbance took place at Winchester Col- 
lege — the students actually took the college 
by storm, and nailed up the provost in his 
own house ; and it was not until military 
aid was called in that the rioters were 
quelled. The consequence was, that the 
principal promoters of the disturbance 
were in a body expelled ; and yet no great 
sensation was produced in the public mind. 

It was not many months since a scene of 
disturbance took place in Christ’s College, 
Oxford, the ringleaders of which were all 
expelled ; and though they were allied to 
some families of distinction, still no great 
sensation was excited by the circumstance, 
and almost passed off in total silence. Why, 
then, was there so great a difference in the 
result in public feeling? because, as was 
well known, the value of the appointment 
was of such a momentous nature, that the 
places which formed the necessary preli- 
minaries to their being enjoyed were de- 
fended to the last gasp, the parties know- 
ing that from the act of the professors there 
was an appeal to the visitor ; and should 
the visitor confirm the expulsion, there was 
a last resource, a motion for the discussion 
of the act in that Court. (Hear/) lie 
was not prepared to go the length of saying 
that the system pursued at the College was 
perfect ; he did not mean to say but that 
it was very wrong and injurious that there 
should be any obstacle to the removal of a 
young man, whose conduct during his 
state of probation rendered such a step ne- 
cessary ; he was not prepared to deny that 
persons were sent too early to this establish- 
ment, and amongst those things that were 
done, and which rather shewed a sense of 
the value of the appointments than a dis- 
position to have them worthily filled in 
the authors of these appointments, he was 
told that young men were sent to the Col- 
lege who had an objection to being there. 
This, he was free to say that he strictly 
guarded against; nor could there arise 
any objections on the ground that there 
was not sufficient power vested in the 
Directors to make the necessary altera- 
tions, for they were authorized to do so 
under the act of the Legislature. To the 
Directors, then, with whom the power re- 
sided by the appointment of the Legislu- 
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ture, should be left the exclusive right of 
making any alterations which they in their 
discretion should think necessary ; and if 
they should neglect the performance of 
their duty, then, and not till then, should 
there be that public appeal to the Court 
which was made by a motion like the pre- 
sent. But, instead of allowing that regu- 
lar course to take effect, the supporters of 
this motion had come forward, and in the 
present instance interposed before the Di- 
rectors had stated their disinclination to 
take the matter into consideration; and not 
only was that the case, but they were com- 
pelled to hear chimerical fancies substi- 
tuted for grave deliberation. If any 
change were wanted in the system of the 
College, it should be effected through the 
instrumentality of the Court of Directors : 
thus only could it be safe, thus only 
could it be effectual. Then he would 
come to the consideration of what it was 
they were called on to do. They were 
asked to agree to make an application to 
Parliament to alter a most essential clause 
of the act relating to this College. In 
the first place, lie would put it to the sober 
reason of the Court — was it a light thing 
for them to go before Parliament, except 
when a case of absolute necessity forced 
them to do so ? For his part, were he 
even more doubtful than he was as to the 
propriety of this step, nay, had he been per- 
suaded that there was much to blame in the 
result of the operation of this clause, still 
he would hesitate long before he would 
resolve to adopt such a measure as that 
now proposed. It was well known that 
all great and prosperous establishments 
were looked up to with some degree of 
jealousy. The Company, of course, had 
their secret enemies, who would be glad 
to make use of the present opportunity to 
strip them of their privileges. Supposing, 
then, they did resolve to go before Parlia- 
ment and ask for their interference, was 
there any man there who could attempt 
to point out where that interference would 
stop? Were they prepared to say that 
Parliament thought with them on various 
important points ? Was it not notorious 
that a statesman of great eminence had 
made a declaration entirely unfavourable 
to the College? Parliament was not 
bound to concur with the Company in a 
variety of topics which the Company 
would expect to have taken for granted ; 
and the result of an application to the 
Legislature would be, that they would 
risk the probability of the Parliament 
turning round, and at its own pleasure 
altering the wholse system. Admit this 
first step, and the consequence would be 
a repetition of these applications until the 
whole face of the Company’s establish- 
ment was altered. (Hear!) They ought 
to bear in mind that they never did appear 
before Parliament without great danger, 
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and seldom without great loss. He would 
put it, then, to the understandings of all 
who heard him, ought they to go to Par- 
liament upon a trifling ground? Had any 
case been made out of that degree of ne- 
cessity which would render it imperative 
on them to make the experiment, and pro- 
voke all the dangers to which such a step 
would make them liable? {Hear!) He 
was happy to bear testimony to the fact, 
that on this occasion no personal aspersions 
had been cast on any of the professors. 
The forbearance of the gentleman who 
brought forwatd this motion in this res- 
pect deserved great commendation, and he 
wished the same abstinence had been ob- 
served in the year 1817. Under all these 
circumstances, then, be considered that no 
case to justify this step had been made 
out. It was clear that the common con- 
sent of all established the great importance 
of education, and appropriate education, to 
the due administiation of the civil service 
of the Company. No abuse had been 
proved to exist in the mode of communi- 
cating that education as it was at present 
exercised ; and if they iiad a true sense of 
the interests, not indeed of the individuals 
who were appointed, but of India and 
their country, that would induce tlum to 
negative this motion. To apply to Parlia- 
ment under such circumstances would be, 
i n short, a suicidal act. ( Hear /) 

Mr. Gahagan said, that the Learned Gen- 
tleman who just sat down appeared to 
him to have admitted the ground which 
his Hon. Friend the Mover advanced in 
support of this motion, because the only 
reason for offering such a motion to the 
consideration of the Court was the exis- 
tence of much that required to be altered. 
He wanted not to destroy what was good : 
Jet what was good be retained, and what 
did require mending let it be altered. 
The Learned Gent, was surprised that this 
motion should be persisted in after the 
declaration made by the Chair, that the 
College was in a prosperous situation. 
Now he thought the reverse w as the case ; 
because, if the Chaiiman was really of opi- 
nion that tlie l ol lege was in that happy 
state of prosperity, v\a> it not strange that 
he should also tell them that he and his 
brother Directors bail been engaged in 
deliberating upon that subject, and that 
they would have long ago communicated 
with the Court upon the subject, but for 
the repeated notices which bad been made 
in the Court by others. Did not, then, 
this declaration negative the assertion of 
its being in a prosperous state? But to 
leave this topic, and come to the real ques- 
tion : it was not, as many seemed to sup- 
pose in the course of that debate, the 
quantum of good which this College ef- 
fected, but the question was, *>ince you 
have so much good resulting from this 
establishment, j c r .»•, was it right or pio- 
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per that you should bar yourselves from 
endeavouring to get some, if not as much 
good else w here ? lie, for one, was not so 
satisfied that a vast deal of benefit had 
been produced by the Haileybury establish- 
ment. l ie expressed this opinion without 
any intention of undervaluing the autho- 
rity of Mr. Edmon stone or Lord Mimo 
(and, by the way, he did not well under- 
stand how any comparison could exist 
amongst those students of whom his Lord- 
sliip spoke, since they were all from the 
same college). It was not enough to praise 
the system of the College, they must shew 
that the old system was of a nature that 
it was necessary to have a new one, and that 
that new one supplied all the deficiencies 
of the old. It would not be denied that 
some good was effected by the College, 
for where would they get a case of inge- 
nious youth, under good masters, that 
would not impart and receive some advan- 
tage ? But he was at a loss to know what 
the peculiar advantages, what the superior 
benefits of this College over all other exist- 
ing institutions for education were, that 
rendered it beyond all possible exertion to 
equal any where else. The first question 
propounded was, that the civil sen ice was 
supplied with persons who were inade- 
quately educated, and the authority of 
Lord Wellesley was mentioned, and his 
beautiful language quoted in support of the 
assertion. But these sentiments were utter- 
ed at a time when his Lordship was in the 
plenitude of his glory, he himself having 
been the author of that comprehensive 
system which he described ; having been 
the acquirer of those extended dominions 
trip Jaghirc in the Carnatic, the Northern 
Circars, the Baramhal. It w'as his own 
glory lie had in view when he talked of 
dispensing justice to millions of people. 
With various languages, manneis, and 
usages, of administering a vast and com- 
plicated system of revenue, and of main- 
taining civil order in one of the most 
populous and litigious regions in the 
world. He was ready to admit the ne- 
cessity of giving an adequate education 
to their civil functionaries ; but he should 
like to know what extraordinary qualities 
existed in the people of India, that it re- 
quired in their judges, ambassadors, ma- 
gistrates, &c. a greater degree of wisdom 
and knowledge to perform their duties 
peitectly amongst them, than would be 
sufficient to render the same persons fully 
competent to trio same duties in this coun- 
ty* Then he should like to know, could 
not a tax-gatherer in India be equal to his 
duty, with the same extent of education as 
was possessed by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in England. And as for 
judges, magistrates, &c., if they were not 
to be found in Hertford, he did not know 
wheie to look for them. But he would 
w'ish to ask those very grave (he would 
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say nothing of their sagacity) persons, 
who talked in this comprehensive manner 
about the duties and the obligations of 
civil servants, if indeed those relations 
in which they were engaged were so ex- 
tensive, those trusts so sacred, and those 
stations so exalted, how w’as it possible 
that the preparation for their mighty duties 
could be communicated in the short in- 
terval of four terms. ( Hear /) That able 
and experienced economist the late Mr. 
Ricardo, who he presumed could not have 
been equal to one of the officers in the 
civil service, did not acquire his knowledge 
in that short interval. Even Mr. Mai thus, 
himself, who tried to correct the errors of 
his early victims, was unable to teach the 
science in two years. Surely there must 
be something exceedingly imposing iti thd 
attributes of this College. Oxford and 
Cambridge had nothing to compare with 
it. Westminster, Eton, and Harrow were 
only a joke to it. There you are on 
sacred ground ; amidst its shades, you 
walk in all the pride, all the stoicism of 
superior knowledge. What were their 
Alfreds, their Edwards, their law-givers 
and statesmen, compared with the men of 
Hertford? The Roman Haileybury rose 
on the ruins of the Athenian Oxford. (A 
laugh.) But if it were, indeed, that su- 
perior establishment so materially exceed- 
ing all other institutions in the communi- 
cation of all the important branches of 
education, what injury could it sustain by 
creating an opportunity for the scholars 
educated elsewhere to ha\eafair chance 
against its students? How could sucli a 
liberal measure abridge the means, the 
superiority, the glory of Hertford Col- 
lege ? Would it not, on the contrary, be 
doing good to allow other seminaries to 
come in competition with it ? by which 
means the great inferiority of the one, 
and the pre-eminent ad\antages of the 
other, would be still more conspicuously 
displayed. He could not believe, then, 
but that some reasons, other than those 
which were stated, formed the grounds to 
the motion now before them. But great 
credit was demanded for the College, for 
infusing into the scholars superior moral 
improvement. Taking these statements to 
be literally accurate, he would ask, was 
the circumstance of good conduct, for 
merely an interval of two years, a satis- 
factory ground for concluding that the 
remainder of the boy’s life would be un- 
exceptionable ? The Learned Gentleman 
himself fully answered this question, by 
stating that some very worthless fellows had 
been sent over from the College, whose 
conduct was any thing but satisfactory. 
But there was another serious reason for 
abolishing the monopoly now enjoyed 
by the College. The Court would see, 
that though much had been said of ex- 
pulsions from other seminaries, as compared 


with expulsions from Haileybury, yet there 
was no parallel whatever between the two 
cases ; because, if lie was not in error, 
the result of expulsion from Haileybury, 
was a disqualification in the person to 
enter any department of the Company’s 
service, civil or military. (Cries of no, no.) 
But yes : the statutes said so. He w’as 
not speaking lightly, or with a view to 
mislead : he would read the statute. The 
fourth statute had these words : “ no 

student expelled the College, shall be 
admitted into any line of the Company s 
service . ( Cries of “ repealed long since .”) 

The Chairman. — “ If the Hon. Pro- 
prietor will persist in reading repealed 
statutes, he may confound, but he cannot 
assist the deliberations of the Court. 
(Hear! and a laugh.) That statute has 
been repealed by the Directors. ” 

Mr. Gahagan . — “ I was not aware that 
the fourth statute was repealed. I believe 
I am right, how ever, in representing that 
the student is not admissible either to a 
civil or military office after having been 
expelled.” 

Mr. Jackson.— 11 We know that the sta- 
tute in spirit says no student shall be ad- 
missible to any civil office, or to the mili- 
tary line. This statute may be softened 
by regulations, but it is impossible it can 
be repealed by the authority of the Di- 
rectors.” 

The Chairman , — “ I beg pardon, but 
this is not so. The Act of Parliament 
states that the Directors shall have power 
to make regulations; and they have altered 
the fourth statute comformably to that 
power. As the statute originally stood, 
no student who had been expelled was 
admissible to any line of the Company's 
service ; but as it at present stands, the 
student who shall be expelled is not ad- 
missible to any of the offices of the civil 
establishment, or to the Company's Military 
Seminary abroad." 

Mr. Hume.-— “ What is the date of that 
statute ?” 

The Chairman. — u 1820.” 

Mr. Gahagan . — “ Then, Sir, I find I 
was right up to the year 1820. (A laugh.) 
But let them examine the statute as it was 
now read to them. It now appeared that an 
expelled student could not enter the Mili- 
tary Seminary. What was the object of 
this seminary but to make soldiers, to 
qualify men for entering into the military 
senice? (Ao, no.) Well, then, it was 
to give instruction in military science. 
What, then, did it happen that he who 
was not admissible to their college for in- 
struction in military science, had it in liis 
power to go out as a cadet, and perhaps 
distinguish himself in the service ? Could 
he jump over the seminary, could lie pass 
by Addiscombe with contempt, and the 
qualifications it was supposed to give, and 
yet arrive at distinction in their service? 
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Need he notice the case of the two stu- 
dents who had been branded in this way : 
passed over to India, entered the military 
service, and acted with such distinguished 
conduct as to merit a certificate from the 
superior officer to that effect ? There they 
were, living reflections on the absurdity of 
their regulations. With what justice 
might they say, “ I was branded by you : 
you thought to ruin my prospects, but 
here I am to laugh at your statutes, and 
here is my recorded testimony of good 
conduct, to shew the worthlessness of yoar 
decisions.” Expulsions from the schools 
in England, from Westminster, or Eton, 
even from the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, attached no disqualification to 
a man through life. The circumstance 
might be unpleasant, it might give pain 
to the family of the youth, but its effects 
reached no further. And they knew, 
too, that there might be other than disre- 
putable causes for such a measure being 
taken with respect to a student ; they 
knew that some of their greatest men had 
undergone the harsh sentence of expulsion. 
That very eminent public man, whose san- 
guine politics did not check the admira- 
tion that was universally felt for his ho- 
nesty and private worth, he meant Sir 
Francis Burdett, was, he believed, ex- 
pelled from both Westminster and Oxford. 
(A laugh.) 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird. — “ Really, Sir, 

I must say there is not the least foundation 
for this statement. I am sure it is not ne- 
cessary to state, that it is merely one of the 
ridiculous stories that are connected with 
the name of every eminent man.” 

Mr. Gahagan in conclusion observed, 
that for all these reasons he thought that 
the compulsory clause should not be re- 
tained, and he would therefore most 
cordially support the motion. 

Mr. H. Jackson.— He could have wish- 
ed to abridge the observations which 
he felt it necessary to make on this occa- 
sion, on account of the lateness of the 
hour ; and he was the more anxious to do 
so, because he understood the question was 
to be met boldly and honestly, and not 
encountered, as on a former occasion, by 
a motion for the previous question after a 
protracted discussion, at six o’clock in 
the evening. His Learned Friend near him 
(Mr. Impey) deprecated, and perhaps 
with propriety, those appeals to Parlia- 
ment. Now he (Mr. J.) would say, that 
in proportion as he felt repugnance to such 
appeals, he would be disposed to approve 
of the present motion ; because, if it was 
successfully resisted, jf it was again met by 
tbeprevious question, he would pledge him- 
self to the fact that there were 500 gen- 
tlemen who were ready to present a petition 
to the House of Commons, and offer to 
prdre by evidence every fact which they 
submitted — [hear\). If, then, they would 
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meet the question fairly, if they would 
avoid parliamentary discussion, let them 
consent to this motion, and they might 
expect that this would be the last time 
they would ever be troubled with the same 
subject. He trusted, then, that he w ould 
not be disappointed in the anticipation 
which he formed of hearing this question 
fairly and fully met, and the sense of the 
Court taken upon it. The learned gen- 
tleman who had spoken last but one had 
properly complimented his worthy friend 
the mover, for the moderate manner in 
which this question was brought forward. 
He could have wished that the Learned 
Gentleman had taken example by that 
moderation, and avoided all reference to 
the proceedings of 1817. However, 
having alluded pretty freely to those pro- 
ceedings, the Hon. Gent, could not 
blame him (Mr. J.), if he followed him 
to the account of that debate. And first he 
had to notice the admission of the Hon. 
Gent., that he would have agreed to an 
inquiry, if an inquiry simply had been 
asked for ; but as the question was for the 
specific application of an assumed remedy 
for a particular al lodged grievance, he 
would not agree to it. But did the Hon. 
Proprietor forget that the motion of 1817 
was for inquiry, and that then he opposed 
that proposition ? 

Mr. Impey.— “ I beg to say that I have 
not stated that I would agree to an in- 
quiry now. I said I would prefer in- 
quiry to the course that is now proposed.” 

Mr. Jackson . — Certainly he was under- 
stood to say that he would not object to 
inquiry, and in that case it was unfortu- 
nate he had not entertained that wish in 
1817, for if inquiry had gone on, then it 
was likely that none of these evils which 
they had since to lament would have taken 
place. He remembered very well the Hon. 
Proprietor complaining of the motion 
for inquiry on that occasion, and charging 
the authors of it with the responsibility of 
ripping up old grievances, and uselessly 
referring to unhappy transactions, the 
agitation of which could only have the 
effect of disturbing the order which was 
at that time restored in the college. 

Mr. Impey.— “ If the worthy Proprie- 
tor chuses to advert to former discussions, 
he will please to recollect what I did say. 
I have no recollection of what he is now 
alluding to.” 

Mr. Jackson. — The Hon. Proprietor did 
certainly rest his case, on the former occa- 
sion, on the representation that the order 
of the college was placed on a firm basis, 
and that it was not likely again to be dis- 
turbed. He remembered that such was the 
line of observations pursued by the Hon. 
Proprietor. But, unfortunately for his 
judgment, disturbances not only did 
recur, but recurred in an aggravated form, 
and he believed that if the amount of dis- 
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turbances that took place before the period 
when this prophetic assurance was uttered, 
were compared with that winch took place 
since, the balance would be found to be much 
larger within the latter pel iod. Then the 
worthy proprietor referred to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Mai thus, a very eminent 
authority no doubt, and entitled to a great 
deal of respect. But to what effect was 
the testimony of this gentleman adduced ? 
Was not the whole value of his argument 
comprized in this : here we are in the pleni- 
tude of our power, and yet I am hopeless 
of the college. Certainly that Court had 
not been thought very highly of by that 
very learned person. It excited a smile 
of ridicule on his cheek, to think, that the 
lady (so he called them) and gentlemen 
Proprietors of East-Indiu Stock should 
presume to talk about learning and ‘•ueh 
things. Nevertheless he (Mr. J ) had 
much rather hear that said of the Court of 
which he was a member, than what had 
been said by Mr. Mai thus of the Court 
of Directors, for in reference to them 
he did not hesitate to state — “ if there be 
only a scrap of patronage in the way, they 
(the Directors) would ri$k the destruction 
of the whole college to obtain it. ** But 
the Learned Gentleman had alluded to a 
passage in a former speech of his, on which 
he made some comment. Undoubtedly 
he (Mr. J.) had complained of the mania 
which seemed to have seized the Directors, 
and which shewed itself to such an extent as 
to justify the expression, that they were 
about to deluge India with an army of 
young Grotiuses and Putiendorfs, But 
did not the Hon. Gentleman remember 
his distinct declaration at the time, of his 
anxiety for the substantial education of 
their civil servants? Ilad he not stated, 
that having declared his wish for their 
education, he had also observed there was 
a limit beyond which they ought not to 
carry it ? That they ought not to pay too 
great attention to those more attractive 
branches of education, to the prejudice of 
ail instruction in commercial matters. He 
had even read the resolutions of 1805, 
in virtue of which the institution of a 
college for education had been founded, 
and which was conceived in these terms : — 
ii That this Court doth highly approve of 
an establishment in this country for the 
education of youth designed for the 
Company’s civil service in India; and 
promises itself the happiest consequences 
from a system, wliich, instead of sending 
out writers to Indid at too tender an age 
to admit of fixed or settled principles, 
proposes previously to per feet them as 
much as possible in classical learning, and 
thoroughly to ground them in the religion, 
the constitution, and the laws of their 
country : so that, when called upon to 
administer their functions abroad, they 
may be mindful of the high moral obli- 
Asiatic Jcurft • — No. 99. 
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gatioiis under which they act, and of the 
maxims of the British Government, whose 
character for justice, freedom, and bene- 
volence, they would feel it their duty and 
their pride to support.” He took it for 
granted that it would not be said, that 
those who assented to that resolution, 
would not lie considered as being indif- 
ferent to the expedient;, of educating the 
persons w ho were to fill the offices of the 
civil service Now' he himself (Mr. Jack- 
son) was the very man who proposed, who 
penned ttiat very lesoluticn ; and let the 
knowledge of ti at circumstance inspire 
the individual with some compunction, 
fhr having charged him with an indifference 
or hostility to the education, in a proper 
manner, of their civil seivants. But, said 
the Learned Gentleman (Mi. Impey), 
‘‘ I am surpiiscd that the Gentlemen 
should now think of proceeding with this 
motion after having so stiongly ad- 
vised him against it, and now that every 
thing was restoicd to older, and the 
college in a state of quiescence.** Did 
the Learned Gentleman mean this as a 
reproof to the Ch finnan, or to his Hon. 
Friend wno made this motion? Because 
they had fiom the Hon. Chairman that 
day the expression ofiiis intention, before 
he quitted the chair, to revise the state of 
the college, with a view of elfccting such 
improvements a» might appear to him 
were necessary. Surely the deliberating, 
cautious, calculating mind of their Chair- 
man, did not forsake him on this occa- 
sion and this expression of his inten- 
tion did not escape him without perceiv- 
ing the propriety of doing so, and with- 
out having previously satisfied himself 
that such a seep was called for by the 
circmn>tance-» of the college. He surely 
would not enteitain an opinion, much less 
suggest it, that an inquiry was necessary, 
unless there wa> in his opinion such ma- 
nifest ground? for investigation as ren- 
dered it perfectly safe in him to promul- 
gate his intention. But the learned gen- 
tleman had been rea ly guilty of the sin 
of plagiary that day; he had made a 
large use of argument and expressions 
employed by him-elf in the year 1817. 
On that ccc-.sion lie lemembered very 
well that he (Mr. Jackson ) had been 
stopt by the Hon. Gentleman’s statement 
that all had been quiet within that year; 
that there had not, j n fact, been any dis- 
turbance for a year — ( hair ’) On that day 
he had had documents with jeference to 
this subject, which he was ready to bring 
forward in case the matter was brought to 
a parliamentary discussion ; and should 
the discussion be carried to that extent, 
he should feel it his duty to give the 
public his discourse on that occasion from 
the Asiatic Journal However, he remem- 
bered very well the arguments of the 
Hon. Gentleman ; and it certainly waa a 
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qualified comfort to be told, that the ave- 
rage amount of expulsions from the col- 
lege was in the ratio of about four per 
cent, of the number of scholars, or about 
an expulsion once in every two years. 
He (Mr. Jackson) stated on that occa- 
sion, that he had made out a case for in- 
quiry— not so strong a case, he was 
obliged to say, as was able to bear up 
against the previous question moved at 
the late hour of six o’clock, when all 
who were desired to come were sure to 
come, and all the volunteers would go 
away. Ife had a right to complain that 
the question was argued as if it had 
been intended by ths motion to impugn 
the propriety of educating the civil servants 
of the Company. Had they denied that 
it was useful for those persons to bo edu- 
cated up to a certain point i Was it neces- 
sary to refer to the ml.mus of Lord Wel- 
lesley, in order to coniirm them in the ex- 
pediency, the absolute necessity theie was 
for giving an improved scale oi* education 
to their civil servants As if they had ever 
attempted to linden ate the etfects of proper 
instruction— as if they h^d tot, in fact, 
moved the resolution of H0-, which he 
had aheady read to the Cuu. t. They ad- 
mitted then, full), its necessity, but in 
doing so they were not prepared to go the 
length of saving that d.ai pro. css which 
was adopted at Hertford College was that 
of all others that was to have their exclu- 
sive approbation. And when the learned 
Gentleman stated to them the oulogiums 
which had been passed upon the beneficial 
effects of the Hailey bury College institu- 
tion, as it developed itself in the charac- 
ters and conduct of a certain class of per- 
sons sent out to India, he should have also 
referred to that humiliating contrast which 
was placed before the Court, as coming 
from at least equal authority with the 
former statement, bv his lion. Friend (Mr. 
Hume). But was it not a duty which all 
were equally interested in discharging, to 
find out how they could improve this col- 
lege ? Was it not a favourite institution ? 
Could they not feel a pride in promoting 
its welfare ? He remembered very well 
its being said, “ much as we lament 
the-e distui bances, we hope they will be 
rectified, and that the institution will 
mend.” \ et, it was noc until 1 809 that the 
executive body said any thing to the Pro- 
prietors on the subject ; and it was not until 
1810, after the riots had taken place, that 
he put those resolutions on the table which 
eulog;ztd the state of the college. He 
knew tliat he had stated at that time, also, 
that they expected an improvement in the 
moral conduct oi the scholars— they had 
said, upon that occasion, *« Can we justify 
ourselves in compelling parents to send 
their children to a place where such un- 
happy scenes take place — can we sati-fy 
ourselves .hat we aie doing light in thus 
putting them to th • alternative (in their 
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opinion) of risking the moral principles 
of their children on the prospect of his 
worldly welfaie?” — They were then told 
that these disturbances would not recur ; 
that order was now confirmed • but, instead 
of that being the case, disturbances still 
broke out afresh. There vvere now three 
questions for their consideration. The 
first was, weic they resolved to continneto 
put parents into that distressing condition 
of ndn. ! winch vvoind be induced by the op- 
posite con-uleratioiu actii g on their mind*, 
the de'dre to promote the welfare of their 
children on the one hand, and the fear 
of his mind being corrupted by the in- 
tercourse which from what he reads lie lias 
reason to fear he would meet with in the 
college on the other : wheie could be the 
disadvantage of allowing parents to have a 
choice of the place where their children 
should he brought up ? They should sup- 
pose tile case of a family residing at 
Aberdeen or Glasgow, or any of those 
places, where ample means of education 
were at hand ; and th..* the parents, having 
a son destined lor the India service, were 
anxious to give him the instruction which 
would enable Im.i to fulfil his future du- 
ties in a creditable manner. Would they 
compel, would any nun in Court have the 
he. rt to compel that parent to v ieid up his 
son, condemned as they already were to a 
sepai ation of twenty years, two years 
sooner, in order to comply with a law 
which had no reason in its principle, and 
no certainty of benefit in its aim, and de- 
prive him thus of the opportunity of super- 
intending the moral improvement of his 
child, during the critical period when he 
w'as receiving the instructions that were to 
fit him for his public duties? If it was 
open to parents residing even fifty or more 
miles from some seat of education, to 
place their child in that establishment, it 
would be in their power, even by oc- 
casional visits, which would be then prac- 
ticable, to exercise a most useful controul 
over his moral progress ; he could be in- 
stilling the seeds of virtue into his mind, 
and gradually introducing him to that 
knowledge of the world, which was truly 
described by an eminent statesman (Lord 
Grenville), to be the most necessary ac- 
quisition that a young man can hope to 
obtain. Instead, however, of any such 
information being held to be estimable at 
Hoi t ford, the principle was to keep him at 
Hertford, and the ship’s Gde, from a ten- 
der age, until he was actually in the dis- 
charge of his functions. If the parent 
had the choice ol educating his child where 
he pleased, ana thus satisfying himself 
that he was siting Urn the fullest oppor- 
tunity. of improving himself in morality, 
the evils that now called for their attention 
would not have existed, and the young 
men would not go out to India in such 
complete ignorance of mankind. What 
were the objections to this alteration of 
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their system ? Could there be a better 
means of determining the qualifications of 
a young man than a test? If this piinci- 
ple of a test were wrong, and leading to 
error, what, he would ask, was to become 
of the health of the inhabitants of tho*e 
vast regions which they ruled over, because 
they had no better mode of ascertaining 
the capacity of the surgeons, to whom they 
confided the care of the heabh of that 
population, than refesiing them to under- 
go an examination which was appointed by 
the executive part of’ the Company them- 
selves. And what disadvantage was there 
ever mentioned as arising out of this 
course ? Was there any statement made 
at any time, was it ever suggested that the 
medical gentlemen, who had obtained 
their appointments through this process, 
had failed in the adequate discharge 
of their important duties? Then again 
the same principle prevailed in the se- 
lection of those who were to admi- 
nister the functions of the naval depait- 
ment of their affair*. It was notorions, 
that the persons to whom they entrusted 
the management of their proud Arguses 
laden with their prodigious cargoes, were 
all chosen by the application of the proper 
test of examination. The college at A d- 
discombe, which never caused them the 
least uneasiness, adopted no better prin- 
ciple whereon to recommend their \oiith 
than by the process of a public examina- 
tion. It was thus that they supplied en- 
gineers, and thus that they were able to 
give to their artillery efficient and service- 
able men. Why then, if it appears* that in 
three-fourths of their appointments they 
adopted the principle of a test merely, and 
that no evil resulted — on the contrary, an 
uniform course of useful consequences 
flowed from it, was it not a good reason 
why they should carry that principle >till 
further into their system, and aiibatitute it 
in the place of other piinciples, which not 
only were not attended in theii opciatiou 
by so much good, but which were the fruit- 
ful source of a great many evils? "What 
ground could they have for continuing to 
require this interval of residence at a place, 
which for so many reasons had been feared 
and disliked by parents? Did they sup- 
pose that a fond parent could have less re- 
gaid for the moral advancement of his 
child than a set of professors ? Did they 
suppose that those combustible materials, 
those inflammable ingredients, of winch 
the Indian population was composed, were 
in less danger of being lighted up by a 
young man educated at a seminary such 
as this, than by him who had but just left 
the arms of a fond parent ? It was argued, 
that if the compulsory claims were taken 
away, the number of boys sent to Hailey- 
bury would be scarcely sufficient to main- 
tain it, and down it must come. Now he 
was prepared to show' that no consequence* 


of that fatal nature v> ouhi ensue ; because 
tiie Director of that college, seeing the 
extent of competition, would be stimu- 
lated to greater and more determined exer- 
tion ; and the consequence would be, that the 
rein oiling thirty or forty bov > who would 
be left in the college, would shew proofs 
of such proficiency, as to turn the balance 
again in Savour of their process of edu- 
cation. 'I be most inglorious part of the 
Hon Gentleman’s argument certainly 
wa* that which referred to the loss of the 
funds that would be sustained by the dimi- 
nution of the students: for certainly an 
aigument of this nature, u»ed before a 
Company which had expended .£200,000 
in the erection of the building, seemed to 
him a little too extravagant. With res- 
pect to that part of the learned Gentle- 
man’s address, in which he endeavoured 
to satisfy the Court, that theie was really 
no ground for parents apprehending the 
probable eoiruption of their children at 
Hailey bury, he had a few words to 
offer. Now he was not prepared to go into 
particulars with the Learned Gentleman; 
he only knew that Mr. Malthus, a gen- 
tleman who usually spoke out his opinion 
very sensibly, had put upon rccoid a sort 
of testimony that was veiv ambiguous 
indeed. The attestation of this gentleman 
to die moial character of the college was 
one of companion — “ They are not as bad 
as the Oxford students!” By the way, 
he had been charged by the Learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Impcy) with an interpo- 
lated reading of a passage of Mr. Mal- 
tnus’s, of which he was not conscious. 
But he only noticed the observation for the 
pui pose of making a charge in his turn, 
for when the Learned Gentleman, some 
time ago, was reading an extract from the 
pamphlet of Mr. Maltlius, it so happened 
that when he came to a certain part he 
was actually observed to wince, and when 
he (Mr. Jackson) cried hear 1 vv hich accord- 
ing to invariable custom was always ac- 
cepted as a challenge to go on ; the 
Learned Gentleman, instead of doing 
so, held up the book. But to proceed 
to the evidence of Mr. Malthus, 
which, as he said before, was merely 
a comparative attestation to character : 
“ of the general conduct of the students,’* 
said Mr. Maltlius, 44 I can affirm from my 
own knowledge, that they are beyond all 
comparison more free from the general 
vices that relate to i * ine , women, gaming, 
extravagance, riding, shooting, and driv- 
ing, than the under graduates at our uni- 
veisities.” If this was to be the full ex- 
tent of Mr. Malthus’s testimony from his 
own knowledge, what consolation did it 
afford to the parent who valued the morals 
of iii» child as he did his life-blood ? After 
reading this, would any man have the 
heart to compel parents to send their chil- 
dren to a place, where the utmost that he 
o y o 
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can expjct will hi*, that i*L chil I whl not 
be so fond of the vices of drinking, gaming, 
he. as the students of Oxford are ^opposed 
to be ? He was charged with a sec.et wish 
to destroy the College. He owned tiut it 
was very doubtful if it would not be hist 
to abolish a system of which their own pro- 
fessors themselves taught them to despair. 
At all events, he was sure that, without 
some alteration, such as that now pro- 
posed, the College could not effect good. 
If some improvement of this nature 
wete introduced, it might, perhaps, jlou- 
ri»h, and repay their cate with abundant 
fruit. He had his hopes that it would 
produce good upon that condition. Should 
such a qualification be embodied in the 
system, it would so fully answer all the 
eiuls of those who were desiious of seeing 
it converted into an instrument of unmixud 
good, that they would very likely cea^e to 
trouble the Court any more upon that 
subject, except, indeed, they made an 
effort (when the statutes wore* undergoing 
a revision) to modify the power of the 
College Council, so as that they should not 
be at liberty to expel a student, and 
thereby ruin his prospects for ever, on a 
trivial ground. That part of the subject, 
however, it was not necessary that he 
sholild here discuss. Whether* his view's 
upon that pauieular point were right or 
wrong, he had no doubt as to the pro- 
priety of their concurring in the motion 
now before them. (Hear / ) 

Mr. Impel/ short] y adverted to the ex- 
hausted state of the Court, and moved 
the adjournment of the debate till Friday 
next. J 

On a division, there appeared for the 
adjournment a majority of 30. 


£W India House, Feb. t'7. 

An- adjourned General Comt of Pro- 
prietors of East -India Stock was this day 
held, for the pui pose of resuming the con- 
sideration of the propriety of petitionin'? 
Parliament for the repeal of the compuf- 
l° T 7 claus * «? toe Act of the 33d Geo. 
ill., which directs that no writer shall b" 
sent out to India who .hall not have pre- 
viously revded for four to ms at Hailev- 
bury College. 

The motion wn. then read. 

-Mr rose, and in a lery eloquent 

speech pointed out the various benefits 
whveh the Company derived from the in- 
stitution at Hailejburv ; and concluded 
£ '7’°™? ,hc -Proprietor- to put a di- 
rect negative on a proposition, nhjd,, if 

CoM^'e Wl>UiU C ‘ im,hL ‘ <!c ' noiit ion of the 

Mr. Tret nt etpre.-ed hint-elf decidedly 
n favour ot the motion. H e a r gue d that 
the -runs men ou Jit intlier to be cdu- 
H,i 1 ° Xf0r<1 r na than at 

ni™ 1 ' b Hi 5 f‘ d 111 !>u K 10n °f his opi- 
nion, quoted the speech delHe.ed by Lord 


G.tuvllleiu 1813, who censured the esta- 
blishment of a separate college for the 
education of young men going out to In- 
dh. His Lordship considered it most 
unwise to rear up the young men as a 
sort of caste, instead of allowing them to 
mix in geneial society, by which means 
alone they could form a strong and mas- 
culine character. 

Mr. Bebb state t, that when the institu- 
tion wa 3 first projected, he. deceived by 
the speciousness of the plan, was zealous 
in its support. But he would not be act- 
ing justly if iie did not say that eighteen 
years’ experience, with a vigilant eye on 
wnat passed during that period, had 
grciuly ulteicd his opinion. He then 
pointed out a variety of defects in the sys- 
tem, and reprobated in strong terms that 
statute of tlie college, by which confes- 
sions ol delinquency were extracted from 
the students He lamented the expul- 
sion of tile young men in IS22, on ac- 
count of mere boyish thoughtless tricks. 
He was grateful to those who brought for- 
ward thi> [imposition, which, he thought, 
would produce very beneficial etfects. 

Mr. It. (Jumt, though of opinion that 
those discussions tended to injure the 
college, would yet add, that the injury 
was considerably lessened by the tone 
of calmness and temper with which 
the motion had been brought forw’ard, 
and which had characterized the whole 
debate. The Learned Gentleman con- 
tended, that if there were any defects in 
the laws by which the college was go- 
verned, the proper course would be that 
proposed by his Hon Friend (Mr. Hume), 
namely, to refer it to the Court of Di- 
rectors to consider what steps it would be 
necessary to take to remedy those defect-, 
instead proceeding at once to Parlia- 
ment, and, as must be the ease, opening 
the whole question to the decision of the 
Legislature. TheLeamed Gentleman then 
proceeded to inquire — 1st, Whether the 
college had, in any fair degree, answered 
the purposes for which it was intended ; 
and next, whether there was any proba- 
bility ol those purposes being answered 
by the substituted establishment now pro- 
posed. The Learned Gentleman argued, 
that the college had fulfilled the objects 
which it was instituted to attain, and 
pointed out the defects of the system w'hich 
would be established, if the motion were 
agreed to. In point of integrity and effi- 
ciency for the performance of their duties, 
the great body of their civil servants were 
more disiinguished at present than at 
any former period. No less than 5-7ths. 
of those servants were supplied from Hai- 
ley bury College ; and the source which 
supplied so large a portion of meritorious 
functionaries could not be corrupt and 
worthless, as it had been described. To 
prove the general improvement of the ju- 
nior department of the service in India, he 
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quoted the addresses of the Marquess of 
Hastings, at the College of Fort William, 
in 1818 and 1822, and observed, that the 
individuals who were there the most dis- 
tinguished, were members of the ca- 
lumniated institution at Haileybury. From 
these and a variety of other facts, he con- 
tended that the college had answered the 
purposes for which it was instituted The 
Learned Gentleman then compared, with 
great minuteness, the system of examina- 
tion, in public, vice voce , which was now 
recommended, and the examination, in 
writing, at present pursued at the College, 
and gave his opinion decidedly in favour 
of the latter. He also defended, at con- 


siderable length, the practice of allowing 
the examinations to be conducted by the 
Professors. The Learned Gentleman then 
adverted to the charge of immorality which 
had been levelled against the college, and 
contended that at Haileybury there was 
more moral conduct than was to be found 
at either of the universities. 

At six o’clock an adjournment of the 
debate, till Friday, March 5, was moved 
and agreed to. 

*** A full report of the Debate on the 21th, 
Feb. and subsequent Debate will be given 
in our next number. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 26. At Castlecraig, the Right Hon. 
Lady Napier, of a daughter. 

31. In Mancbester-square, the lady of 
John Moonyat, Esq., of Madras, of a 
daughter. 

Feb. 1. At Ickwell Bury, near Biggles- 
wade, Lady Johnstone, of a son. 

3. At Greensted Hall, the lady of 
Major Robert H. Ord, of a son. 

5. In Dominick-street, Dublin, Her 
Grace the Duchess of Leinster, of a 
daughter. 

6. The Countess of Bective, of a 
daughter. 

— At Woollterton, the Countess of 
Orford, of a daughter. 

7. The lady of Col. White, of a son. 

8. At the Principal’s Lodge, East-India 
College, Herts, the lady of the Rev. Dr. 
Batten, of a daughter. 

9. In Grosvenor-square, the Right Hon. 
Lady Petre, of a son. 

10. At Belton House, Lincolnshire, 
the Counters Brownlow, of a daughter. 

— At Houghton Hall, Lmcolnshire, the 
lady of Henry Dymoke, Esq., of a soil. 

— At Powis Castle, the Right Hon. 
Lady Lucy Clive, of a daughter. 

16. In Montague- square, the lady of 
Colonel Weguelin, of a son. 

IT. In Whitehall -place, the Right Hon. 
Lady James Stuart, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 10. At Cuitmalundie, by the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, Lieut. -Col. J. Cunningham, 
Bombay Army, to Miss M. Ritchie, 
daughter of George Ritchie, Esq., of 
Blackruthven. 

Jan. 22. At Edinburgh, Lieut. W. H. 
Smith, 4 th regt. Madras N. I., and eldest 
son of Rear-Admiral Smith, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of John Wilson, Esq., 
of Cumledge, Berwickshire. 

29. At Worthing, Sussex, Charles Wm. 
El wood, Esq., Major in the service of the 
Hon. East-India Company, to Anne Ka- 


therine, daughter of E. J. Curteis, M. P. 
for the county of Sussex. 

30. At Springfield, Philip Pitt Nind, 
Esq., of the Hon. East-India Company’s 
3d regt. of Bengal Light Cavalry, to 
Caroline, fifth daughter of the late Wm. 
Davis, Esq., of Winterbourne Abbas, 
Dorsetshire. 

Feb. 3. At Marylebone church, New 
Road, by the very Reverend the Dean of 
Canterbury, the Rev. William Heberden, 
of Great- Bo ok ham, Surrey, eldest son of 
Dr. Heberden, to Elvina Rainier, second 
daughter of John Underwood, Esq., of 
Glocester-place. 

7. At Newington church, Surrey, Mr. 
William Bell, of the East-India House, 
to Charlotte Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the late Everard Van Stock, Esq., of 
Oporto. 

deaths. 

Jan. 11. Capt. Wm. Niven, late Sur- 
veyor of the Customs at Greenock. 

13. At Newhailes , near Edinburgh, Lady 
Home, relict of Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Home, of Blackadder, Bart. 

— At Largs, Capt. Patrick Carnegie, 
Royal Navy, who fought under Rodney 
on the memorable 12th of April 1782. 

14. At Edinburgh, John, infant son of 
John Bruce, E^q., Herriot Hill. 

15. At Brompton, Kent, Thos. Vivian, 
Esq., aged 77 years, fifty-five of which 
he was a purser in the Royal Navy. 

— At Shandwick-place (N. B.) General 
Francis Dundas, Col. of the 7 1st regt. of 
Light Infantry, and Governor of Dum- 
barton Castle. 

17. At Malta, of an apoplectic fit, Sir 
Thomas Maitland, Lord High Commis- 
sioner in the Ionian Islands, and Gover- 
nor of Malta. 

20. At Collon, in the county of Louth, 
the Right Hon. Margaret Viscountess 
Ferrard, Baroness of Oriel, in her 87th 
year. 

— At Edinburgh, James Bissett, Esq., 
Rear-Admiral of the Red. 
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21. At Ilford, the Rev. Richard Glover. 

22. At Redborne, the Rev. E. Pole, 
LL. B., Rector of the above place. 

23. At Boulogne, in his 80th year. Sir 
Brooke Booth by, Bart., F.L.S., of Ash- 
bourn Hall, in the county of Derby. 

— At Binfield, Berks, Lieut.-General 
Sir Francis Welder, aged 49. 

At Caen, Capt. John Willoughby 
Marshall, K. S. G. and S. Royal Navy, 
aged 45. 

— At Oxted, Licut.-Col. Francis Wm, 
Beilis. 

25. Stephen Smith Ward, Esq , of 
PJaistow, Essex, in his 73d year. 

26. At Chislehurst, W. West*;’.], Esq., 
aged 84, formerly of High-street, South - 
wark. 

— In Percy -street, Jas. Hervey, M. D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. 

— At Bromley, Charlotte, daughter of 
the late Henry Holland, Esq., of Sloane- 
place. 

27 At Coolen, Sir Rich. Harte, Knight, 
aged 88 years. He was one of the oldest 
Magistrates of the county of Limerick. 

— At the Surrey Dispensary, South- 
wark, Mr. Benjamin Huggett, late apo- 
thecary to the institution. 

28. At her residence, near Worthing, 
Mrs. Harris, the lady of Lieut. G. S. 
Harris, R. N. 

29. At the Rectory House, Martha, the 
wife of the Rev. G. S. Townley, Rector 
of St. Stephen, Walbrook. 

— At Bath, Sir Hugh Bateman, Bart , 
of Hartington Hall, Derbyshire. 

30. At Castle-Howard, Yorkshire, the 
Right Hon. Margaret Caroline, Countess 
of Carlisle, in her 71st year. 

— At bis residence, South-street, David 
Samuda, Esq., in his 58rh year. 

31. On Lambeth Terrace, Thomas 
Woodhouse, Esq., Deputy Auditor of 
India Accounts, in his 53d year. 

Feb. 1. Sir Fred. Flood, Bart., Cuslos 
Uolulomm of the county of Wexford, 
which county he formerly represented in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

— In Southampton-street, Strand, the 
Rev. John Lempriere, D.D., Rector of 
Meeth and Newton Petrock, county of 
Devon. 

— In Queen ’s-square, in his 85th year, 
Isaac Ogden, Esq. 

— At Cheltenham, the Rev. Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart., aged 78. 

— In Trinity-square, Capt. Stephen 
Rains, R. N., in his 59th year. 

2. At the Rectory House, St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Gilbert Beresford, aged 17 years. 

— John Phillips, Esq., of Bank. 

3. In Wigmore-street, William Childe, 
Esq., of Kinlet, Shropshire, aged 69. 

— At Lymington, James Grieve Liven, 
Esq , aged 49. 


3. The infant son of Lieut.-General 
Sir John Oswald, of Dunnikier. 

4. At Bisham Abbey, General Van sit- 
tart, eldest son of George Vansittart, Esq. 

— Sir John Simeon, one of the Masters 
of the Court of Chancery. 

6. In Upper Charlotte- street, Fitzroy- 
square, Capt. Robert Giles, R.N. in his 
49th year. 

7. At Market Drayton, Shropshire, Mrs. 
Woolley, of Southampton-row, aged 90, 
relict of the late T. Woolley, sister to the 
celebrated Lord Clive. 

9. In Dover-street, Margaret, relict of 
the late Hon. General Thomas Gage, in 
her 90th year. 

— In Great George-street, Westminster, 
John Fane. Esq. of Warmesley, Oxford- 
shire, M. P. for that county, in his 74th 
year. 

10. Of an apoplectic attack, Edward 
Bullock, Esq. of Upper Bedford-place, 
in his 52d year. 

— In Piccadilly, Sir Win. Paxton, of 
Middleton Hall, Carmarthenshire, in his 
80th year. 

— At Brighton, George Roebuck, Esq., 
of Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 

— At Cadogan-place, Jane, the wife of 
Alfred Thrale Perkins, Esq. 

11. At Walton, the Lady Harriet Ben- 
net, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Tankerville. 

— At Cavendish Hall, county of Suf- 
folk, Georgiana Lucy Mackworth, youn- 
gest daughter of Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Bart., aged 20. 

— In the Tower, Edmond Donnellan, 
Esq. late of the Stock Exchange, aged 38. 

— Charles Peregrine Pcarse Darnford, 
only son of Chas. Beavan, Esq., Solicitor. 

— At Roughton Hall, the infant son of 
Henry Dymoke, Esq. 

12. In Queen-square, in his 70tli year, 
Richard Cheslyn Cress well, Esq., Proctor, 
Doctors’ Commons. 

— At her house in Hill-street, in the 
86th year of her age, Lady Strachey.— 
She was first married to Capt. Latham, 
R. N. who served under Admiral Watson 
in the East Indies. By this marriage, she 
had two sons and one daughter. The sons 
died in the Civil Service of the Company 
in India. She afterwards married Mr. 
Strachey, who had accompanied Lord Clive 
to Bengal in 1764 as his Secretary, was 
created a Baronet in 1801, and died in 
1810. She had, by this second marriage, 
three sons and tw o daughters. The sons 
were in the Civil Service of the Company 
in Bengal, and survive her. A daughter 
also survives her. 

— At Senwick, Kirkcudbright, Lady 
Gordon, of Earlston. 

14. At Gloucester, Caroline, the wife of 
Alex. Maitland, Esq. 

15. At Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, Benj. 
Cheales, Esq., in his 68th year. 
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13. In Little Charles- street, Westmin- 
ster, Mary, relict of the late Lieut. Wm. 
M‘Intosh, of the 9th regt. of Foot. 

18* In Trinity-square, Daniel Curling, 
Esq. Secretary to the Customs ; and within 
a few hours of his decease, his son Wil- 
liam, who had been for some time in a state 
of decline. 

— In Queen-square, Loveday, youn- 
gest daughter of the late Robert Pember- 
ton , Esq. 

19. In Gloucester-pJace, Sir John Orde, 
Bart., Admiral of the lied, in his 73d 
year. 

Lately. At Cardiff, aged 45, Major T. 
A. Anderson, of the 60th Foot ; author of 
“ The Wanderer in Ceylon,” and several 
other favourite poetical productions. 

— In the Stable-yard, St. James’s, 
the Counters of Harrington. 

— At Richmond, in Surrey, the Right 
Hon the Earl of Cornwallis, late Bishop 


of Lichfield and Coventry, and Dean of 
Durham, aged 81. 

— Edward Bullock, Esq., of Bedford- 
square. 

— Mrs. Raffles, mother of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles. 

— John Watts, Esq. many years Dep. 
Comptroller of the Post-office. 

— At Cheshunr, Herts, Marv, widow 
of H. Mayo, D. D. 

• — At Paris, Sir J. Alex. Giffard, Bart., 
the last male descendant of a very ancient 
family in Ireland. 

— In Clonmel, Sir Richard Jones. 

— At Leipsic, Doctor Spohn, a most 
learned and celebrated Orientalist. 

— At Plymouth, Lieut. Haseldine 
Lyall, R. N. son of the late John Lyall, 
Esq , of Findon, in Sussex, in his 32d 
year. 

— At Derby, the Rev. Henry Taft, 
M. D., aged 52. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE NATIVE POWERS OF INDIA; 
AND OF THEIR POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


Oua latest and best maps of India 
have tolerably well defined the fron- 
tiers of the British possessions; but 
those portions of this continent which 
are respectively occupied by the na- 
tive princes are not in all instances so 
accurately shewn. Moreover, a map 
of India, however excellent, is cal- 
culated to mislead, from its incapa- 
bility of shewing sufficiently the te- 
nure by which these native sovereign- 
ties afe at present held. But it is not 
only the maps of India which are thus 
deficient : we believe that there does 
not exist any single publication which 
gives a general and accurate view of 
the native powers of India, whether 
as regards their relative positions, 
their power and extent of territory, 
or their political connection, intimate 
or remote, with the British Govern- 
ment. Consequently the general rea- 
der is at present obliged to collect 
from a variety of works the informa- 
tion he may wish to obtain on these 
subjects. Under such considerations, * 
therefore, we trust that a few of our 
pages will not be unprofitably devoted 
to facilitate the acquisition of a por- 
tion of history which is absolutely 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 100. 


essential to a proper understanding of 
Indian affairs. 

We shall begin with those native 
governments which are under the 
surveillance of the Presidency of Ben- 
gal, noticing in the first instance the 
independent powers which surround it. 

Our eastern frontier, which is not 
defended by the ocean, borders on the 
Birman Empire. So far as extent 
of territory, an arbitrary government, 
and closeness of population can give 
strength to a nation, the Birman Em- 
pire is certainly powerful : but the 
Birmahs are a people whose character 
too nearly assimilates to that of the 
Chinese to warrant our regarding them 
as formidable neighbours. We must 
admit, however, that they view our 
predominance in the East with con- 
siderable jealousy, and that it is more 
than probable that they will always 
be ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity of attacking us in coali- 
tion with other powers. As an evi- 
dence of this hostile disposition, the 
Birman Government had actually be- 
come a party in the late Mahratta 
confederacy for the suppression of the 
British power in India; and if the 
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promptness of Lord Hastings’ mea- 
sures had not deprived them of their 
allies before they were prepared for 
action, a diversion would probably 
have been made on our eastern fron- 
tier. We are not destitute, however, 
of natural fortresses in that quarter. 
The mountains, it is true, are not so 
impenetrable a barrier as the range of 
the Himalaya, but the passes are of 
such a nature as to bs easily defensi- 
ble by small bodies of disciplined 
troops. The country on the borders 
is, for a considerable breadth, both 
mountainous and woody. 

The district of Bhotah, adjoining 
on the north-west, has always been a 
friendly power; it is tolerably well 
protected by natural boundaries from 
the encroachments of the Nepaulese 
on the one side, and the Birmahs on 
the other. It is too feeble a state, 
however, to occasion us much alarm, 
even if forced into an alliance with its 
neighbours, for an attack upon the 
British territories. 

The small district belonging to the 
Rajah of Sikim, which separates Bho- 
tan from Nepaul, is immediately under 
British protection, we therefore simply 
mention it in this place as being in 
continuation of the line of frontier. 

The kingdom of Nepaul, which is 
separated from the British territories 
by the continuation of the Sewalic 
mountains, is next to be considered. 
We have already experienced that the 
Nepaulese are no mean enemy. Si- 
tuated in the neighbourhood of many 
of our finest provinces, their means 
of annoyance are very great. The 
bold and hardy natives of these moun- 
tainous regions form soldiers that 
would be respected in any quarter of 
the globe, and have also acquired a 
considerable degree of military disci- 
pline. The Nepaulese, however, in 
common with all mountainous nations, 
are too poor as a state, and not suffi- 
ciently numerous as a people, to be 
capable of undertaking an extensive 
career of conquest. But they have 
been impenetrable against the attacks 


of all former conquerors of India, 
however numerous and powerful. Eng- 
land alone has been able to make such 
an impression upon them as seriously 
to tame their arrogance. They are 
only controuled by fear of the Bri- 
tish arms, and must be regarded as 
national foes. We must do them, 
however, the justice of admitting 
that they have seldom indicated an 
ambitious spirit ; they may make in- 
roads for purposes of plunder, but 
are generally content with their moun- 
tains. Our successes in the late war 
have greatly narrowed their domi- 
nions ; but they are nevertheless ex- 
tensive. — That portion of Kemaoon 
and Sireenagur which extends from 
the western branch of the Gogra river 
to the Alkanudra we retain in our own 
possession by right of conquest ; and 
the districts from the Alkanudra to 
the river Sutledge have been for some 
years under British protection. 

The dominions of Runjeet Singh, 
the king of the Sikhs, are immediately 
beyond, and extend from Cashmere 
over the whole of the Punjab, to the 
deserts of Scind. The province of 
Peshwur, lately conquered from the 
Afghans, is likewise a portion of the 
Sikh empire. In our last number we 
had occasion to dwell at some length 
upon the character and power of the 
Sikhs ; we shall content ourselves, 
therefore, at present with simply ob- 
serving, that they have latterly become 
substantially powerful, so far at least 
as regards internal strength, and that 
their present sovereign manifests every 
disposition to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the British Government. 

Such are the independent states 
on the frontiers of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, and we may also add, of our 
Indian empire. To us it appears self- 
evident, that they have, one and all, 
too great a respect for our power, to 
entertain,under present circumstances, 
any project of hostility. But let us 
not repose in careless or false secu- 
rity. An irruption of Tartars from 
Central Asia is not likely indeed. 
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but certainly not impossible. A 
commotion may also arise in the cen- 
tre of our own dominions, and de- 
mand the most vigorous and anxious 
efforts on the part of Government. 
The course that would then be taken 
by such of our neighbours as view us 
with no friendly feelings, is by no 
means problematical. It is manifestly, 
therefore, the most prudent as well 
as equitable course, to endeavour to 
allay their jealousies by a respectful 
though dignified deportment, by in- 
viting commercial intercourse, and by 
connecting as far as possible their in- 
terests with our own. 

But there is a power in the heart of 
India that may still, to a certain ex- 
tent, be regarded as independent. 
Scindia has been awed into submis- 
sion ; but he is neither tributary to 
the British Government, nor in that 
situation which, in our Indian policy, is 
technically styled — under British pro- 
tection. By the terms of his treaty he 
is not compelled to subsidize a British 
force in the heart of his dominions to 
protect him against foreign enemies 
and maintain internal peace ; neither 
is he bound by compact to submit his 
differences with other powers to Bri- 
tish arbitration ; but surrounded as he 
is by our own dominions, or the terri- 
tories of those princes who are sub- 
ject to our controul, he is virtually 
reduced to the latter extremity, and 
is happy to avail himself of the for- 
mer to controul the turbulent disposi- 
tions of his own Sirdars. The dis- 
tricts he now holds are so indented 
by the dominions of other states, par- 
ticularly by those belonging to the 
Rajah of Kota and the Nabob of Bho- 
paul, that a written statement would 
be both tedious and unsatisfactory; 
we must content ourselves, therefore, 
with referring to the latest maps, after 
stating in general terms that they ex- 
tend from the river Chumbul, which 
forms their northern boundary, to 
Hindia on the Nurbudda, and that 
their mean breadth is barely one-third 
of their extent from north to south. 


The connections of Scindia with 
the British Government, since the 
termination of the Mahratta war, 
have materially advanced his real in- 
terests. He is emancipated from the 
thraldom of domineering Sirdars; his 
territories have been delivered from 
organized associations of freebooters 
(we allude chiefly to a class denomi- 
nated Thugs*); and the revenue he 
collects has greatly increased, and is 
entirely at his own disposal : never- 
theless he is still a Mahratta, and 
as such, of a restless and grasping 
disposition. His having been com- 
pelled to relinquish the chout,\ or 
tribute extorted from several of his 
Rajpoot neighbours, is a degradation, 
in the estimation of a Mahratta prince, 
not quickly to be forgotten. The fol- 
lowing anecdote, related in a pamph- 
let which has just been published, is a 
striking evidence of this feature in the 
Mahratta character : 

Scindiah’s minister appearing not wholly 
satisfied with the arrangement to which 
the Maharajah had subscribed, it wae 
represented to him that the gain was 
unquestionable, since, where his sovereign 
had received land, there was a consider- 
able accession of territory as well as a 
great increase of income, beyond the rate 

* A copious and detailed account of Ibis class of 
robber# is given in a late volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. The following description is fiom 
the pen of the Marquess of Hastings. 

" This nefarious community, amounting, by 
tile first information, to above a thousand indivi- 
duals, was scattered through different villages 
often remote from each other ; yet they pursued 
with a species of concert, their avocation : this 
was the making recursions to distant districts, 
where, under the appearance of journeying along 
the high roads, they endeavoured to associate 
themselves with travellers, by either obtaining 
leave to accompany them as if for protection, or 
when that permission was refused, keeping near 
them on the same pretext. Their business was to 
seek an opportunity of murdering the travellers 
when asleep or off their guard. In this three or 
four could combine without having given suspi- 
cion of their connection. Though personally un- 
acquainted, they had signs and tokens by which 
one recognized the other as of the brotherhood ; 
and their object being understood, without the 
necessity of verbal communication, they shunned 
all speech with each other till the utterance of a 
mystical term or two announced the favourable 
moment and claimed common effort.” - 

t Slack Mail, to purchase an exemption from _ 

plunder. 
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of die tribute ; while in the other cases, 
Scindiah nevercould have levied the tribute 
for which he had agreed to furnish the 
composition, his inarching troops through 
the states dependant on us being interdict- 
ed : “ True,” replied the minister, “ there 
is a visible immediate profit ; but then 
there is a loss of an advantage which we 
Mahrattas think inestimable, that of hav- 
ing a finger in every man’s dish.” 

Scindia is too politic a prince to 
risk the possession of what he yet 
enjoys by any rash or inconsiderate 
step ; he knows, also, that we are 
well acquainted with his character, 
and that any dubious course, in which 
he might embark, would be narrowly 
watched by us. But should there 
occur within a short period, a pro- 
mising opportunity of regaining his 
former consequence, should foreign 
invasion distress us, or rebellion break 
out in our provinces, he would in- 
stantly sound to arms, and every sub- 
ject in his dominions would answer to 
the call; and not his own subjects 
only, but multitudes of needy adven- 
turers from neighbouring states. There 
is one consideration, however, which 
is certainly hopeful : for some years 
past his restless subjects have been 
compelled to change their courses; they 
formerly lived by plunder, but must 
now obtain their livelihood by peace- 
ful and industrious habits. Time, 
therefore, may effect a total change in 
the Mahratta character. 

Having thus, in a summary way > 
surveyed the independent nations 
whose territories border on the Bri- 
tish dominions, we must now direct 
our attention to such of the native 
States as have bound themselves by 
treaty to submit to the controul, and 
place themselves under the protection 
of the British Government. 

The kingdom of Oude is separated 
from our own possessions on the 
south-west by the Ganges, from Alla- 
habad to Ferruckabad ; on the north- 
east it is bounded by the mountainous 
frontiqj of Nepau! ; its other boun- 
daries corresponding with these in 
such a way as to give the whole dis- 


trict the shape of an irregular square. 
Excepting on the side of Nepaul'it is 
enclosed by the British territories. 
The mutual interest of the Vizeer of 
Oude and the Bengal Government 
caused a steady alliance to be main- 
tained between both parties for many 
years previously to the administration 
of Marquess Wellesley. That noble- 
man, in 1801, established a more in- 
timate connection, the terms of which 
were as follow : the Vizeer consented 
to cede to the British Government 
districts yielding an annual revenue of 
13,523,274 rupees ; and we, in our turn, 
engaged to protect his remaining ter- 
ritories against all foreign and domes- 
tic enemies. Commercial arrange- 
ments were also made for the mutual 
benefit of the two nations. The in- 
ternal administration of the Vizeeris 
dominions was left of course in his 
own hands, but the Governor-Gene- 
ral, in consideration of the egregious 
oppression to which the natives of 
Oude had long been subjected by the 
profligacy of former Nabobs, thought 
it right to obtain from him a Specific 
engagement that he would establish a 
better system of administration. Ever 
since this period matters have conti- 
nued on a very amicable footing be- 
tween the two Governments. The 
Vizeer being exonerated by the terms 
of the treaty from the most weighty 
of all burdens attaching to an inde- 
pendent state, vh. the necessary prepa- 
rations for defence, has been gradually 
amassing enormous treasures. At the 
breaking out of the Nepaul war- he 
turned his riches to good account by 
granting a loan to the British Govern- 
ment, and thus enabling us to prose- 
cute with vigour an expensive 8nd' ar- 
duous contest. He has since been 
reimbursed to the amount of nearly 
half the debt by a cession of a por- 
tion of conquered districts lying adja- 
cent to hi3 own territories. Dtmhg 
the last few years, his dominions have 
by no means been in a tranquil state, 
owing, as there is reason, to btdieve, 
to great mismanagement on the part of 
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his ministers. Our troops were conse- 
quently called in to suppress the pre- 
datory bands that were active in re- 
bellion. His subjects are composed 
of combustible materials, consisting 
principally of Hindoos of the military 
caste.* Nevertheless a just and pru- 
dent administration is all that is re- 
quisite to allay by degrees their rest- 
less disposition, and, especially, in a 
fertile province like that of Oude, to 
communicate a taste for peaceable and 
industrious habits. The Vizeer has 
lately assumed the title of king, and 
thus committed an unpardonable of- 
fence against the pageant court of the 
Moghul. 

We have noticed in a former co- 
lumn that the Rajah of Sikim is under 
British protection. Situated as his 
small territory is between Bhotan and 
Nepaul, it is at least instrumental in 
preventing any acts of aggression be- 
tween those nations. Our Govern- 
ment has a military depot at Titalya, 
immediately to the south of this dis- 
trict, and is thus enabled to watch 
over its security with comparative ease. 

The districts occupied by the seve- 
ral Bundela chiefs are next to be ad- 
verted to. With these chiefs treaties 
of a peculiar nature were made at the 
termination of the Mahratta wars of 
1803 and 1805-6. They were left 
tributary to the Peshwa on the plea 
advanced by the latter of long usage. 
At the same time, their protection was 
guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment, ou condition of their strict fide- 
lity, and that all questions of foreign 
policy should be submitted to its arbi- 
tration. This arrangement was the 
best that could then be made. The 
deposition of the Peshwa has since, 
however, transferred these petty states 
in a more complete and satisfactory 
manner to our supervision and con- 
trol. They have now ceased to be 
tributary to a Mahratta prince ; their 
allegiance, therefore, has no longer 

,* Numbers of the finest recruits for the Bengal 
afmy are drawn from Ouda and the adjacent du- 
tttcis* - 


even the appearance of being divided 
between two masters. In point of 
fact, however, the Bundela chiefs are 
well aware that they would long ago 
have ceased to exist if the wing of 
the British Government had not been 
extended over them. For many years 
their territories were exposed to con- 
tinual inroads from the licentious 
troops of Scindia, whose pretended 
rights of interference were most un- 
willingly relinquished. Notwithstand- 
ing the natural fastnesses of the pro- 
vince of Bundelcund, these chieftains 
have ever been too weak and too divi- 
ded to make effectual resistance against 
their lawless neighbours. For the 
most part, therefore, they have wil- 
lingly observed the conditions on 
which our protection was granted to 
them. The districts respectively occu- 
pied by these chiefs, are too nume- 
rous and too contracted to make it 
worth our while to describe them sepa- 
rately; suffice it to say, that the most 
extensive portions of territory are 
possessed by the Rajahs of Simpthur, 
Duttea, and Tehrea, and the Nanas of 
Jhansi,and Calpee; and that the whole 
district is only about one half the 
size of the adjoining possessions of 
Scindia. 

The province of Bundelcund has 
always been in a distracted state, from 
intestine feuds as well as Mahratta en- 
croachment. When the British Go- 
vernment assumed a sort of tutelary 
charge over the several Rajships, it 
undertook the office of adjusting claims 
often of a doubtful character, and which, 
in some instances, were vigorously as- 
serted. An appeal was made to arms 
on more than one occasion, from the 
award of British judgment ; and our 
troops were consequently brought into 
arduous and protracted conflict, in 
mountainous districts, with the enthu- 
siastic followers of haughty and spirited 
adventurers. Time, however, has done 
much to allay these restless spirits, 
and the whole province of Buhdle- 
cund, whether under British or na- 
tive administration, presents a picture 
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of peace and industry it never before The Rajah of Bhurtpore tin* eqaMj 


could boast. 

The Jhat chieftains come next 
under our notice. The principal of 
these are the Rajahs of Bhurtpore and 
Machery,* who possess districts oftole- 
rable extent in the province of Agra, 
to the west of the river Jumna. The 
minor chiefs, who are scattered about in 
the same quarter, are too petty to 
require distinct remark. 

The origin of the Jhats is somewhat 
doubtful. They are supposed by some 
to be a class of Rajpoots, and by 
others to be the descendants of the 
Tartar tribe of Getes, who first depo- 
pulated and then colonized the fertile 
provinces in which they still retain 
possessions. During the latter years 
of the Moghul dynasty on the throne 
of Delhi, the Rajahs of Bhurtpore, in 
concert with other powers, maintain- 
ed a steady and active warfare with 
the Princes of the house of Timour. 
Since the extinction of that monarchy, 
the British, particularly on one memo- 
rable occasion, have found a deter- 
mined enemy in the same quarter. On 
the termination of Lord Lake’s cam- 
paigns, arrangements were made with 
the several Jhat princes, by virtue of 
which they retained the districts they 
still possess, engaging to submit all 
foreign disputes to our arbitration, 
but were exempted from the payment 
of permanent tribute. 

The Rajah of Machery, notwith- 
standing his engagements, had given 
offence to our Government previously 
to the late war, by attacking the state 
of Jeypore, which was already suffi- 
ciently distressed by Mahratta inroads 
and internal anarchy. For this he 
had been punished, and probably re- 
tained no very amicable feeling towards 
our Government ; but the immediate 
vicinity of the north-western army, 
under the command of Sir David 
Ochterlony, would have rendered it 
madness to act otherwise than in strict 
alliance. 


* Thettajah of Machery is not a Jiut, hut iu», 
uhjects ate chiefly of that class. 


sensible of the danger of bis situa- 
tion : notwithstanding, therefore, bis 
unfriendly disposition towards us, and 
the secret encouragement he had given 
to Dya Ram, of Hattras, and other 
petty chiefs in the Dooab, he wise»y 
secured the future possession of his 
principality by abstaining from further 
acts of hostility, and by complying 
with our requisitions. 

It is needless to endeavour to de* 
fine the limits of these] states, -.much 
less of those possessed by minor 
chieftains. Their general boundaries 
on the south are the river Cbumbnl 
and the Rajpoot province of Karowly, 
and they adjoin the districts of the 
protected Sikhs as far northerly as 
Rewarree. 

The possessions of the Protect*!) 
Sikh Rajahs, which extend to the 
Sutledge, were saved from the grasp 
of Runjeet Singh by the British power 
in 1B0D, and have continued ever 
since in strict connection With our 
Government, though not subjected fd 
tribute. We have a military station 
at Loodiana on the Sutledge, which 
answers the double purpose of watch- 
ing the motions of our neighbour 
Runjeet, and maintaining the internal 
tranquility of the protected states. 

The Gooskah territories to the 
north-east, between the Himalaya add 
Sewalic mountains, and the rivers 
Sutledge and Jumna, weretaken under 
British protection on similar terms' 
about the same period. This arrange- 
ment released the Sikbs, under 1 the 
jurisdiction of Runjeet Singh; front 
very troublesome neighbours. Tbty _ 
are of the same race and character w v 
the natives of Nepaul ; and' thef re- 
cruits we have drawn from tbese 
mountainous districts constitute tlife 
finest portion of our Indian aCnVy. 
Runjeet Singh has lately been endea- 
vouring to recruit from the sa&e {Wb*- 
vinces. 

The various states of Rajpootana 
are next to be described. " ‘ ' 

From the earliest recorded period 
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of Indian history the Rajpoot princes 
hare always been powerful; and for 
the most part maintained their inde- 
pendence even against the overwhelm- 
ing armies of the most enterprising of 
the Moghul emperors. The growth 
of the Mahratta power was the cause 
of the decline of theirs. If the irre- 
gular swarms of Mahratta plunderers 
had not been sufficient to subdue them, 
the subsequent formation of an army of 
40,000 men, organized by European 
officers* on European principles, would 
doubtless have been an engine too 
powerful to be resisted. Their pride, 
therefore, was speedily and effectually 
humbled. From this period the Raj- 
poot states have been an easy prey to 
every marauding chief whose followers 
subsisted by plunder. Scindia and 
Holcar, and their rapacious Sirdars, 
not only collected the chout at stated 
periods, but ravaged the territories of 
these helpless princes whenever they 
were supposed to have recovered from 
the desolation produced by former in- 
roads. Happily for their future wel- 
fare, the late Mahratta war has placed 
them under British protection. We 
shall proceed to describe them in their 
proper order. 

Oddipore is the first in rank, and 
was formerly the first in power. The 
city, which gives its name to the pro- 
vince, is situated in an amphitheatre 
of hills, and is only to be approached 
by one carriage road, and three dange- 
rous. passes, allowing the advance of 
only a single horseman at a time. 
This province is the most fertile of 
any of the Rajpoot states, and has 
been, honoured by the visits of its 
Mahratta friends in just proportion 
to its means of entertaining them. 

The extent of the province of Oudi- 
pore is not distinctly known.f It is 
bounded, however, on the north by 
Kishenghur, on the south by Doon- 
gurpore and other minor rajships, on 
the east by Boondee and Kotah, and 

* Du Boigne and Perroa- 

t Tiii* observation will apply to the Rajpoot 
states In general. 


on the west by Joudpore. The go- 
vernment of the state being chiefly 
aristocratical, had naturally been 
thrown into the greatest disorder by 
the continual inroads of foreign in- 
vaders. The Rana, therefore, with 
the utmost eagerness placed himself 
under our protection. The exertions 
of Captain Tod for the restoration of 
internal peace, and the consolidation 
of a constitutional government, have 
already produced the happiest results ; 
and the moderation of our demands of 
tribute, in consideration of the state 
of poverty to which the country had 
been reduced, will enable it, according 
to present appearances, to resume, in 
the course of a very few years, its 
former aspect of prosperity and splen- 
dour. It was of course an article in 
the treaty, that all disputes with fo- 
reign powers should be submitted to 
British arbitration.* 

JounroaE, wehave already observed, 
is situated to the west of Oudipore ; 
its own western boundary is the de- 
sert of Scind and the country of Je- 
sulmere, and it stretches from the 
minor principalities on the south as 
far northerly as Bickanere. For the 
most part, this province is sterile and 
sandy' ; a portion of it, however, is 
well watered by mountain streams, 
and it is not scanty in population. 
Formerly it was a powerful state* 
Ameer Khan, one of the Patau Ge- 
nerals of Holcar, was, previously to 
our interference, continually laying 
the territories of the Rajah Joudpore 
under heavy contribution. We have 
now, however, on the ordinary terms 
of protection, released this state from 
its unhappy embarrassments ; and may 
reasonably hope, that it will advance 
in general improvement, since its in- 
habitants will henceforth be allowed 
to enjoy the fruits of industry, and 
the arts of peace. 

KAnowLss is a small district situa- 
ted between Jeypore, Kotah, the river 

* U will be a saving of time to observe here, that 
this was an article agreed to in common, by ail 
the Rajpoot prince*. 
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Chumbul, and the territories of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore. The Rajah of Ka- 
rowlee had shewn himself friendly to 
the British Government on former oc- 
casions, and was the first of the Rajpoot 
princes to accept our terms of protec- 
tion. On these considerations, we did 
not exact the tribute due from him to 
the Peshwa. The inhabitants of the 
district of Karowlee, as well as of the 
undermentioned states of Kotah, Boon- 
dee,- and Kishenghur, are a hetero- 
genous mixture of Rajpoots, Jhats, 
Bheels, and various other classes. 

Kotah adjoins Karowlee to the 
south, and is about three times the 
size. The province is very fertile, 
being well watered by several branches 
of the Chumbul. From this cirum- 
stance, as also from its utterly helpless 
condition) being situated partly within 
the dominions of Scindia), the state 
had been so oppressed by repeated ex- 
actions, that it was reduced to the 
most abject state. Most willingly, 
therefore, did the Rajah accede to our 
terms of alliance and protection. We 
not only relieved him from his em- 
barrassments, but obtained the res- 
toration of many tracts of land, of 
which the Mahratta chiefs had de- 
prived him. 

Boondee is situated to the west of 
Kotah, and is a district yet smaller 
than Karowlee. The fearless hos- 
pitality of the Rajah of Boondee, to 
the army of Colonel Monson, during 
his disastrous retreat before the troops 
of Holcar, in 1804, had placed the 
British Government under real obliga- 
tions. We, therefore, cheerfully re- 
linquished the tribute of 80,000 ru- 
pees which had been annually paid 
by him to the Mahrattas, and recover- 
ed for him the territories which Scin- 
dia and Holcar had respectively appro- 
priated. 

Bickanere is an extensive district 
of sterile country only one degree su- 
perior to the desert which adjoins it on 
the west. Its other boundaries are 
Joudpbre on she south, the Sikh dis- 
trict of Bhatnere on the north, and 
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Jeypore on the east. In common with 
most other tracts of a similar cha- 
racter, its inhabitants are much adicted 
to plunder. Consequently, one of the 
articles in the treaty of alliance be- 
tween the Rajah of Bickanere, and the 
British Government, distinctly binds 
the former “ entirely to suppress the 
robbers and and plunderers in his prin- 
cipality.” The Rajah was never tribu- 
tary to the Mahrattas, neither is he 
now placed under any pecuniary obli- 
gations to us. 

Jessulmere, which lies between the 
desert of Scind, and the states of 
Joudpore and Bickanere, is even more 
sterile than the last-named province. 

It has purchased our protection on 
similar conditions. 

Kishenghur is a small principality, 
situated to the north of Oudipore. 
This district was received under Bri- 
tish protection, on terms similar to 
those agreed to by the generality of the 
Rajpoot states : but as it had not been 
rendered tributary to the Mahrattas, no 
pecuniary demand was advanced by us. 

Jeypore is an extensive district, ly- 
ing between Joudpore, Bhurtpore, 
and the territories of the minor Sikh 
chieftains. It was more backward than 
any of the other states in acceding to 
the common arrangement. This was 
owing to the disorganized and factious 
system of thegovernment then existing. 
After a long negociation, however, an 
arrangement was agreed to between 
the Rajah and ourselves, and we 
undertook, as in the instance of Oudi- 
pore, to restore order to the govern- 
ment. This latter objeef, it was 
shortly found, could not be accomplish- 
ed without a military force, for the 
thakoors, or feudal lords, opposed our 
measures, and resorted to their cas- 
tles. At length, however, we suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the reign of the 
anarchy ; and we may reasonably hope, 
that this large and populous province 
has already abundant cause to rejoice 
in our interference, and is in a course 
of gradual if not rapid improvement. 

( To be continued. ) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE M HAIRS. 


The following is a short description of 
a race of raen of whom we had no know- 
ledge till within the last few years, and 
of whom I do not recollect to have seen 
any mention in any of the Calcutta news- 
papers ; probably on account of the very 
few Europeans who have ever yet pene- 
trated their country, notwithstanding the 
proximity of a large cantonment. 

The country of the Mhairs, whose very 
name is, perhaps, unknown to many of 
your readers, is situated but a very few 
miles west of Ajmere, and is composed of 
successive ranges of huge i ocky hills, the 
only level country being the vallies run- 
ning between them. Its extent I have not 
been able precisely to ascertain; but I 
should conjecture that it cannot be great. 
AH the mention made of this highly in- 
teresting race in this history would lead us 
to Imagine, that they have ever been what 
they still continue, wild mountaineers, 
*ith veiy loose ideas of the laws “ of 
Meum and Tuum.” Either from their 
insignificance or sturdy valour, the rulers 
of India were never able to make any 
impression on them, notwithstanding their 
vicinity to the occasional residence for a 
long period of the emperors of Hindoostan. 

In later times, the Mhairs have been 
the terror of their lowland neighbours; 
and even the Rajpoots, perhaps, with the 
sole exception of the Rohillas, the bravest 
men in India, trembled at their approach. 
In appearance, the Mhair far exceeds in 
muscular strength any other class of na- 
tives of India it lias been my good or ill 
fortune to fall in with. Hardy, active, 
courageous and brave to excess ; hand to 
hand be fears nothing ; man and beast are 
his natural foes, and on them he preys. 
TT : nv." :»■■ . f: :..ieare well adapt- 
ed for :!■»■ I.m* l.i : up to; and al- 

though I have observed a manly openness, 
and even dignity, displayed in the ap- 
pearance of a few, yet the general ex- 
pression evinces a total want of the finer 
feelings which adorn civilized man. The 
peculiarities in the disposition of the 
Mhairs are an irresistible love of freedom 
which is among them carried to such 
an excess, that they acknowledge no king 
or chief; or at any rate the obedience 
they pay to them is purely nominal, 
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and only continued as long as suits their 
own convenience. When a predatory ex- 
cursion was determined on, some distin- 
guished warrior volunteered his services 
to lead the attack, and those who placed 
confidence in him associated themselves 
with his l>and ; but their choice of leaders 
was entirely voluntary, and the engage- 
ment was only binding according to the 
will of the people Their natural disposi- 
tions and love of plunder were, however, 
always strong inducements to fidelity 
during any wailike expedition. Regard- 
ing the religion of the Mhairs, I have 
been unable to learn any thing correctly : 
their ideas of caste, however, are quite dis- 
tinct from those of the neighbouring peo- 
ple, or of Hindoos generally ; and I be- 
lieve they make no objection to receive 
food from the hands of Europeans ; but 
they still have some prejudices on the sub- 
ject, which perhaps would induce the ex- 
pression “low caste Hindoos” to be ap- 
plied to them. They do not hesitate in 
expressing the contempt they entertain for 
even the highest class of Brair.ins or Raj- 
poots, and, in fact, generally for all na- 
tives distinct from themselves. A people - 
of such predatory' habits as this, will not 
naturally be fond of agriculture, or at 
any rate will not make it a favourite pur-, 
suit; they have, though, some cultivated 
ground on the table-lands on the tops of 
the mountains ; and the vallies appear 
highly susceptible of cultivation, having a 
fine soil and abundance of water. Their 
habits and customs would lead a traveller 
to conclude them nothing more or less than 
u Bbeels but it is rather a surprising 
fact, that that appellation is among them 
the greatest insult that can be offered ; 
such a stigma thrown on the most inferior 
among them, is only to be wiped away by 
the blood of the offender. 

The country of the Mhairs a common 
observer would pronounce impenetrable, 
and so it certainly would be to any thing 
but European valour ; from w hat I my- 
self have seen, I should almost be inclined 
to say that impossibilities are to be sur- 
mounted to effect an entrance into the 
heart of it. Its inhabitants reside in the 
deepest jungles, on the summits, chiefly of 
their almost inaccessible mountains. Theiv 
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towns were securely hidden from all hu- 
man search ; the vallies were entirely de- 
serted, and not a trace of man was there 
to meet the eye of a stranger, who could 
only conclude the country to be a barren 
and uninhabited waste ; while, in reality, 
the people constantly stationed in the 
watch-towers, with which the summltsof the 
mountains are crowned, had in all human 
probability given the alarm, and the sides 
of the hills were every where covered with 
the mountaineers, ready to rush down on 
their unsuspecting victim. Such was the 
slate of the country but a very few years 
ago. 

I recollect passing a spot which most 
powerfully brought to my recollection Sir 
Walter Scott’s beautiful description of the 
ambuscade in “ The Lady of the Lake,” 
which he thus describes . 

“ InsUiil through copse <ml heaili aro«c, 
f'onncis and spurs and bendtd bows , 

On right arul left, above, below. 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe. 

From shinglts grey then lances start, 

1 he brarken bush sends forth the dm i. 

The rushes and the willow wand. 

Are bristling into axe and brand. 

And every luft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife ;** 
and my imagination was so worked on, 
that I could scarcely rouse myself from 
the utmost conviction I felt of my being 
surrounded by the savage inhabitants of 
the deep and sequestered glen through 
which I was passing. From these fast- 
nesses the Mhairs were used to come sud- 
denly down with an irresistible impetwo- 
•ity, and burn and plunder the whole 
neighbouring country ; the people were 
paraiized with dread, and the hardy sa- 
vages were safe again before they could 
resume courage to act on the defensive. 
Subsequent to our attaining a small terri- 
tory and some influence in their immediate 
vicinity, they continued their depredations 
ull our patience was exhausted, and it 
became necessary to teach them that they 
had a new and formidable foe to contend 
with. After every attempt had failed by 
pacific measures to bring them to listen to 
reason, a force was ordered to storm the 
only pass leading to their principal towns. 
Desperate as this service was, or rather 
would have been under other circum- 
stances, it entirely succeeded. The Mhairs 
on that occasion for the first time saw and 
felt the power of British troops, and for 
the first time experienced the irresistible 


effects of good musketry. Arrows (which 
1 believe are their only weapons, unless 
they occasionally dart their spears) shower- 
ed down from invisible hands on our little 
band until the Light Company was or- 
dered to clear the jungles and rocks (be- 
hind which the enemy were concealed) of 
the hidden foe. With incredible difficulty 
and perseverance the extreme natural 
difficulties of the pass were surmounted, 
and a general volley so frightened and 
terrified the terror-stricken Mhairs, that 
they offered no more resistance, but fled 
in every direction, allowing our troops 
without further opposition to scramble up 
the pass, and take possession of their 
towns. They had never before heard the 
sound of a musket : the effect that a well- 
directed fire had on them may, then, be 
more easily imagined than described. A 
patty of officets which but a short time 
ago went up this very pass, found the 
toad so extremely rugged and dangerous, 
that, unencumbered as they were, it was 
not without the greatest difficulty they 
could overcome die inconveniences they 
met with, and which they declared they 
could not conceive surmountable by troops. 
The consequence of our connexion with 
them has been, that although slight oppo- 
sition was made at first, the lesson they 
received, almost without bloodshed too, 
has prevented their subsequently engaging 
in their old excursions, and they are now 
quiet, and have been so for some time. 
The vallies display a most luxuriant cul- 
tivation. Agricultural pursuits, as the 
most beneficial, and likely to encourage 
peaceable habits among the people, are 
patronized ; and Government, ever anxious 
for the happiness and real w elfare of the na- 
tives, isengaged in reconciling, and in some 
measure civilizing these demi-barbarians, 
by raising a local battalion in the midst of 
the country, half of which is to be com- 
posed of its native inhabitants. A short 
time ago so great success as could have 
been wished had not attended the plan ; 
none of the fine men could be brought to 
enlist : indeed only old men tottering with 
age, and young boys still too weak to 
handle a musket, and without other means 
of providing for themselves, would make 
their appearance, and even they were 
scarcely manageable: but there is little 
doubt that the very able and conciliating 
conduct of the Political Agent and Com- 
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mandant of the corps relative to them will, 
in the course of time, establish discipline, 
and induce more serviceable men to come 
forward. They profess, and certainly en- 
tertain a great respect for the European 
character, and acknowledge us their supe- 
riors very readily; and the confidence they 
have in our honour induces them to put 
themselves in our hands whenever neces- 
sary. With every proper respect, they 
still have in their conversation with us a 
kind of manly openness and independence 
which marks the wide difference between 
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them and the Asiatics of the plains. A 
common native is either slavishly obse- 
quious in his address, or he is insolent • 
there is no medium. The Mliair has no- 
thing of the kind; his character is marked 
by that natural feeling of independence 
by no means incompatible with respect, 
which is so apparent in his discourse and 
in him, though a poor half-naked savage, 
for he is no more, one lannot but recog- 
nize a man in some respects on a level 
with one’s-self. — [fnii'a Gazette. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : — In the Inst number of your 
Journal, I find a very accurate report 
of two debates on the interesting sub- 
ject of Haileybury College. After the 
just panegyrics passed on this truly 
useful and valuable seminary of edu- 
cation, by successive Governors-Ge- 
neral of India, and by the most ex- 
perienced and enlightened servants of 
the Company, any encomia by me, 
however well-merited, must be unne- 
cessary, where hundreds and thousands 
of persons the best informed, are pre- 
pared to bear testimony to tile most 
satisfactory results. 

Neither in our universities, nor in 
public or private schools, can such a 
particular description of instruction be 
given as is specifically calculated to 
qualify for a due discharge of the im- 
portant duties of a civil servant of 
the East-India Company. I, Sir, was 
educated in a school of five classes, 
formed from four hundred boys; I 
afterwards spent at a university the 
requisite course of terms. On my ar- 
rival in India, forty-four years ago, I 
soon became sensible that I by no 
means possessed the knowledge, in- 
formation, and acquirements, indis- 
pensably necessary to constitute an 
efficient civil or military servant : and 
I found a general regret prevalent, and 
loudly expressed, that there existed no 
adequate system of preparatory edu- 


cation. With the exception of a very 
small number of studious servants, 
whose talent? and acquirements have 
since distinguished them, the service 
remained devoid of the benefits of an 
efficient previous education, till the 
intuitive and luminous mind of one of 
the best of men, the late Charles Grant, 
was principally and happily instrumen- 
tal in applying a remedy to a crying 
evil, by effecting the institution of 
the admirable College of Haileybury ; 
which, independently of other nume- 
rous patriotic acts, must alone im- 
mortalize his name. 

I hope, Sir, that the enemies of this 
College (if any such there can be, on 
principles tolerably rational) do not 
suppose that this, or any other human 
plan of education can be altogether un- 
exceptionable or perfect. Are they 
prepared to say, that our two univer- 
sities are beyond disadvantageous re- 
mark, or censure ? The great moralist 
and lexicographer, Johnson, being ask- 
ed by a lady, anxious about the morals 
of her son, which of the two univer- 
sities he would recommend in pre- 
ference? answered, “Madam, they 
drink much about the same quantity oj 
Port-wine at both.” But, Sir, even 
supposing that Oxford and Cambridge 
were perfectly immaculate, in point of 
moral propriety, the complete course 
of instruction in oriental belles-lettres , 
'3 A 2 
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without which a civil servant cannot 
properly discharge laborious, legal, and 
political duties in India, could not be 
obtained at the English colleges. 
Again, supposing it made optional with 
parents to give a private education to 
a certain number of nominated writers, 
the requisite acquirements would ne- 
cessarily be previously specified, and 
the young men would be examined 
along with those educated at Hailev- 
bury. If any, thus privately educated, 
should prove inferior in a knowledge of 
sine qua non branches of the high and 
liberal education now given, they must 
be returned to their studies ; and it is 
more than probable that, on account 
of the difficulty of procuring masters 
to teach privately oriental languages 
little known in this country, with the 
other more abstract and refined de- 
partments of knowledge, the expense 
would much exceed the present, under 
a chance of experiencing repeated and 
vexatious failures. 

Several years ago the question was 
decided in favour of the integrity and 
stability of the College : but, never- 
theless, no blame can be imputed to 
any proprietor proposing what he 
deems ameliorations ; more especially 
when the question is discussed with the 
temper and good feelings evinced in 
the two recent debates. From the re- 
marks made by the Chairman, it would 
appear that he had it in contemplation 
to consider what farther emendations 
might beneficially be introduced at 
at Haileybury ; and, indeed, there 
seemed to be a pretty general feeling, 
that what has worked so well hither- 
to, ought to be left to the manage- 
ment of the Court of Directors, who, 
no doubt, will attend to various sug- 
gestions worthy of attention. The 
question does not call for an appeal to 
Parliament : I feel confident, how- 
ever, that no parliamentary committee, 
after mature deliberation, would re- 
commend the repeal of a clause of an 
act, under which a noble institution 
flouri-hes, ami which was established 
for the avowed object of promoting 


the future safety and prosperity of 
British India. 

If, by an act little short of insanity, 
the genius of evil should achieve the 
abolition of this main stay of our 
prosperity, no point of economy would 
be gained ; while consequences de- 
structive of health, and subversive of 
morals, must be a certain and infallible 
result. Suppose the College abolished 
and sold to some manufacturer : wri- 
ters imperfectly instructed, as formerly, 
proceed to India, where they must re- 
main four, instead of two years, at 
college ; removed from the superin- 
tending care of their parents at a 
period of life when most w anted ; ex- 
posed to seductions of vice, under a 
novelty of form, and qualified by ex- 
ample; running heedlessly in debt 
during a double period of unavoidable 
residence at college ; and intimately 
feeling all the multiplied miseries of an 
unhappy condition, arising from the 
ill-judged destruction of the noble in- 
stitution of Haileybury. But, Sir, the 
change will likewise occasion great in- 
crease of expense to the Company, 
for many additional Professors must be 
appointed at Fort William, with sala- 
ries on the India scale, independently 
of a heavy expenditure in enlarging 
the college, and adding to its accom- 
modations. 

Sir, in your valuable Journal, and 
in a Pamphlet on the Civilization of 
India, I formerly lamented that bal- 
loting in the India-House was li- 
mited nearly to about 1,000 votes, in 
and contiguous to London ; while 
nearly an equal number of voters re- 
siding at a distance, and who, from a 
long service in India, were perfectly 
conversant in all subjects discussed, 
were excluded from the ballot from 
various causes, principally inability 
to travel. I suggested an easy and 
obvious remedy for this evil, so detri- 
mental to the best interests of the 
Company. In a few words, it con- 
sisted in taking votes locally, and 
transmitting them to the scrutineers at 
the India-House, to whom alone the 
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names could be known, under the sanc- 
tion of an oath of secrecy. Such a 
measure would, doubtless, secure the 
stability of every ordinance of manifest 
utility. I have some reason to think 
that this improvement is likely to be 
introduced into the next charter. 

It has been suggested that it might 
be desirable to substitute a school for 
the College. Such school, to be effi- 
cient, must have as many masters, as 


there are professors in the present es- 
tablishment. The expense to parents 
would be greater. This ineligible 
measure would be but a mere change 
of name, but a total loss of dignity. 
So inexpedient an alteration will 
hardly be proposed. 

Your’s faithfully, 

John Macdonald. 

Sui)imerla?id Place , Exeter , 

March 3, 1824. 


SYLHET DISTRICT. 

(Extract of a Letter from the Sylhet District, dated 1th June, 1S23.) 


We wonder Government have not en- 
deavoured to raise a corps of Hillmen for 
this frontier, instead of sending Ilindoos- 
tanees here. A finer race than the Munny- 
poor and Cachar people I have never seen 
in India, not even excepting the Goor- 
khas: every man is a Hercules. They are, 
moreover, bitter enemies to the Buanahs, the 
only people we have to dread in this quar- 
ter. Several objections might, however, be 
made to this plan. In the first place, it 
would require no ordinary share of pa- 
tience and perseverance, to break them in 
for good soldiers : the severe drill and 
strict discipline to which Ilindoostanees 
submit from the first, would never answer 
with them ; but I am convinced that, by 
a proper system, they might be made noble 
soldiers of. Look at our Goorkha corps, 
which were pretty nearly similarly situated ; 
I feel convinced that, under our present 
mode of discipline, any attempt at recruit- 
ing among them would fail, as they would 
all speedily desert and return to their 
mountains. 

Sylhet is separated on the N. and N. E. 
from Assam by an extensive range of 
mountains, some points of which are 6,000 
feet above the adjacent plains ; they are 
inhabited by Cosseeahs and other tribes. 
The principal passes into Assam are Luck- 
hath, only about eighteen miles N. of the 
town of Sylhet, and Bhookola in Cachar. 
On the east it is divided from the Burniah 
empire by the two small hill states of 
Munnypoor and Cachar ; and independent 
Tipperah, inhabited by the Rookies (a 
savage race), bounds it to the southward. 
The eastern and southern parts of the dis- 


trict are intersected by hills ; but the north- 
ern, central, and western parts are under 
water during several months in the year, 
when they present the appearance of a vast 
lake, studded with villages, which are 
generally erected on artificial mounds. 
All communication is by boats, the largest 
class of which can traverse the country 
with facility. This inundation commonly 
begins to subside in October; but the 
country does not become passable till the 
end of November, and even after that 
period, numerous quagmires and marshes, 
which never dry up, render travelling ex- 
tremely difficult and tedious. The rains 
set in early in April. The principal rivers 
are the Soormah (which runs close to the 
town of Sylhet, and is there about 300 
vards broad), and the Koseeara. These 
rivers form the principal communication 
between the eastern and western parts of 
the district. No goods of any bulk are ever 
transported by land ; as, except a few miles 
immediately round the town of Sylhet, 
there are no roads in the district. Carriages 
of all kinds, or beasts of burthen, are un- 
know n. The climate is peculiar, in conse- 
quence, probably, of certain localities by 
which it is influenced. The temperature of 
the atmosphere is extremely variable ; du- 
ring the cold season it is higher than might 
be expected from the latitude, commonly 
from 65 to 80 between daybreak and noon. 
The thermometer gradually increases till 
March, when violent storms of hail and 
rain lower it again to 65. As the season 
advances it again rises ; but it is entirely 
governed by the rains ; if they are con- 
tinued and violent, it will seldom range in 
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June beyond 80 or 82, and has sometimes 
been known as low as 74. But a failure 
of rain causes an immediate rise, and if 
ten or twelve days elapse without any, the 
thermometer will get up to 95. During 
August and September the violence of 
the rains in a great measure subsides ; but 
the atmosphere continues loaded with va- 
pours ; and though the Fahrenheit is not 
above 83, yet the sense of heat and incon- 
venience is much greater than might be 
expected at that range. October, in which 
month the rain ceases, is the hottest and 
most unpleasant in the year. 

The storms of bail and rain which rage 
with violeuce in the spring, appear to he 
caused by the hills and mountains by 
which the district is covered ; they are 
generally accompanied by severe thunder. 
Fogs are common in the cold season, and 
earthquakes not unfrequent. 

Syihet is beyond a doubt unhealthy; 
during the months of August, September, 
and October, the low intermittent prevails. 
The cholera has also paid frequent visits 
since 1817, generally at the rise and fall 
of the year. Not less than 1016 of the po- 
pulation have, it is said, fallen victims to 
it. This drain in the population is sup- 
plied by the influx of settlers from Cachar, 
Munnypoor, and Assam, who are driven 
from their countries by the misrule of their 
governors. These settlers are industrious 
and peaceable, and both in person and 
habits offer a remarkable contrast to the 
Bengallee. Now I must give you some 
insight into our politics. 

The Cosseeahs have occasionally been 
troublesome : we have now three posts 
along their frontier, five in the cold season. 
They care not for the Xhannadar’s people, 
some of whose heads they have at times 
made free with : but a red coat is so much 
respected by them, that I almost doubt if 
the Lincoln green of the corps lately ar- 
rived here ought not be changed for that 
colour. I am told, that by stopping the 
supplies which these poor people draw from 
the plain, and which can be easily done at 


all times, they can always be brought to 
their hearings. 

Farther to the N.E. and E. lies Ca- 
char, separated from us only by the Soor- 
mab river and a nullah ; it is governed 
by two or three brothers, who are eternally 
fighting. The other day there was a grand 
battle opposite Budderpore, one of our 
little forts. Beyond them (towards Bur- 
mah) L Munnypoor, another hill state, 
separated from Cachar by some lofty 
mountains. In IS 17 the Burmahs had 
possession of this state, which they still 
retain ; and the Munnypoorees, driven 
from their native soil, have seized on Ca- 
char : a desultory warfare has since been 
carried on, and, if we do not interfere, 
Cachar must ere long fall a prey to the 
Burmahs, when they will come in im- 
mediate contact with us, at a point of the 
frontiers ill defined, and totally unpro- 
tected. Government might obviate this, 
by taking Cachar under its protection : a 
measure at once politic and humane, as it 
is now torn to pieces by taction. The 
lofty range of mountains which separates 
it from IMunnypoor would form an ex- 
cellent boundary' against the Burmahs, and 
a very small force, occupying a few of the 
passes, would at all times prevent their en- 
trance into our territory. As the peopleol 
Cachar have frequently applied to be taken 
under our protection, we have only to sig- 
nify our intention of doing so to the Bur- 
mahs, and they w'ould have no plea what- 
ever for objecting to it. I do not think a 
soldier would be required on the occasion. 
Die Rookies are savages, and said to be 
cannibals: they not long ago cut off a 
large party of our Ryots. 

The Tipperah Rajah who claims the 
country was applied to ; but he stated he 
had no controul over them : which way 
possibly be the case, as the hills they in- 
habit are said to be almost impenetrable. 
There is now a small party of our troops 
in a stockade, at a place called Chargo- 
lah, and I hope they will respect the red 
coats. — [John Bull. 


SHERWAHRAY HILLS. 


Thr Sherwahray Hills, according to tra- 
dition, derive their name from a famous 
Sennassee, who nourished above 1,000 
years ago ; the people seldom call them by 


their proper name, but by one signifying 
the 4 ‘good hill,” “ holy hill,” 8cc. They 
are situated six miles to the north of 
Salem, and to their very basis the country 
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ib in the highest state of cultivation. From 
the bottom to the encamping ground at the 
top is seven miles ; the accent is in general 
so easy, as to permit of a person being car- 
ried up either in aton-jon or on horseback. 

The height of these hills was very cor- 
rectly taken by Captain Cullon, during 
that gentleman's barometrical observations 
in 1819, by which Salem was found to be 
1 ,070 feet above die level of the sea, and 
half way up the hill. At a village where 
persons go up in general to breakfast, it 
was found to be 1,970 feet above Salem, 
and the encamping ground at the top 
8,530. Flagstaff Peak, near the encamp- 
ment, 3,783, and a hill with a pagoda, 
about four miles and a half from the 
camp, was found to be 4,190; the height 
therefore of the encampment above the 


sea is 4,600 

Vlagstaff Peak 4,850 

Hill with Pagoda 5,260 


These hills consist of three separate 
Nauds : the Salem, the Mochoo, and the 
Mootoo Naud, the last of which is the only 
one now alluded to; it is the most lofty, 
and a perfect table-land, in breadth about 
three miles, and in length nearly seven. 
On all sides of the mountain there is thick 
jungle to the summit, but the table-land is 
perfectly clear, and a considerable portion 
of it is under cultivation. The soil appears 
to consist of a brown vegetable mould, 
producing very thick short grass. There 
do not seem to be any marks of swampy 
ground, and the water, except in the 
months of April and May, is considered 
by the natives themselves equally whole- 
some with that on the plains; whether 
their objections to the water during these 
two months be well founded or otherwise, 
must be determined by experience. 

From all sides of the table-land the eye 
is delighted with the most extensive and 
splendid scenery, and the clusters of 
gigantic trees, combined with the rich 
green of the fields of young millet, recall 
to memory the picturesque and beautiful 
appearance of our gardens and plantations 
at home. 

The inhabitants consist exclusively of 
the caste called Vellalers, and by their ac- 
count emigrated about 600 years ago from 
Conjeveram. Their manners and mode 
of life are extremely simple, and their dis- 
positions appear to be of the best kind, 
civil and obliging, manifesting a strong 
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desire to gain the good-will of strangers, 
riieir life is entirely of a pastoral descrip- 
tion, and crimes of a heinous nature are 
seldom or never committed amongst them. 
Their disputes are in general settled by 
the head-man of each Naud ; but when the 
matter in dispute is of importance, the 
three chiefs meet together, and having 
heard both parties, pass their decision, 
which is always final, and received with 
perfect submission and respect : they 
have never )et applied to our courts for 
justice. Their females seem to be much 
secluded, at least it is very rarely they are 
seen ; but, from the number of children 
which appear, they must either be very 
numerous or very prolific. By their own 
account they are a very healthy race, which 
is corroborated by their appearance ; the 
only disease they dread is the small-pox, 
which some years ago nearly depopulated 
the hills. No case of the spasmodic cho- 
lera has ever occurred amongst them ; a 
lame or deformed person has not been 
seen, and many appear to have attained an 
extreme old age. 

The principal grains cultivated are 
wheat, barley, and millet; and the imple- 
ments of husbandry are the same as those 
used on plains. The land appears to be ex- 
tiemely fertile, but after the seed is put 
into the ground it is left to itself ; no atten- 
tion is paid to weeding, &c. 

The sides of the mountain in particular, 
but also the table-land at the top, present 
the widest scope for botanical research. 
Many of the common flowers of England 
are indigenous to the hills, and many rare 
plants and flowers belonging to a more 
congenial climate. Amongst the former 
is the “ Jatamanse,” or Julian Spikenard; 
at all events a plant of that name is well 
known to the mountaineers, and it answers 
exactly the description given of it by Sir 
Wm. Jones. But the most magnificent 
trees to be seen on the hills are the cedar 
and the “ Michislia Champucca ” of Lin- 
naeus, the flower of which is like gold, and 
of so strong an aromatic scent that bees 
will not light on it ; of fruits, none have 
yet been seen except the raspberry, red and 
white, and the “ Septospermum,” both of 
w hich grow in the greatest abundance. 

The domestic animals are black cattle 
and buffaloes ; the former are very nume- 
rous, and much superior to those on the 
plains ; the wild animals arc elk, hog, bear. 


Shenvahray Hills. 


Colair Lake. [April, 

Neelgherrys, and the facility with which 
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and bison ; tigers have lately found their 
way to "Hie' encampment, as also have 
hyena's and jackals; but none of these 
ah i trials are said to breed on the table-land. 
Jliftgle fowl, partridges, and quails of all 
kfitfds arfe numerous ; the bison is by far 
th^ largest animal known in this part of 
Ittdfa,* the elephant excepted, and when 
hard pressed, shows a considerable degree 
of bravery. 

The climate of the Sherwahray hills is 
certainly not near so cold as that of the 
Neelgherrys, but perhaps it may be found 
quite cold enough ; it is not intended to 
compare the one with the other in any 
respect ; they may both have advantages pe- 
culiar to themselves ; and the Sherwahray 
Hills may he found a delightful retreat 
during the hot months, for the European in- 
habitants of Trichinopoly, Vellore, Arcot, 
Madras, and even Bangalore. All these 
places aie considerably above 100 miles 
nearer to the Sherwahrays than to the 


supplies are procured from Salem, must 
add greatly to the comfort of those going 
to them. 

The Sherwahrays have been known to 
the European residents at Salem for some 
years past, and parties have very frequently 
gone to them fora few days at a time: but 
it is only recently that they have attracted 
particular attention, or that they have been 
thought of as a place of abode. During 
the last two months they have been visited 
by nearly twenty gentlemen and ladies, 
who all enjoyed the best possible health ; 
and amongst their followers, in number 
about 300 , only five cases of fever occured, 
which appeared to have been brought on 
by exposure to the cold night air, and 
sleeping on the damp ground : but amongst 
those, three had for years been subject to 
fever, and probably they would have had 
an attack of it be low. -'-[Madras Gaz . 


COLAIR LAKE. 

SITUATED TO THE N.N.E. OF MASCLITATAM, AND EAST OF ILLORE. 


The Colair is a fresh-water lake of great 
magnitude, and of the highest importance 
to agriculture. It is situated at the N.E. 
projecting corner of the Condapilly Circar, 
and is somewhat of the shape of an oval, 
occupying a natural hollow space of coun- 
try in the interior, where several streams 
hasten to discharge themselves into it. 
These streams would run off into the 
Ooputair,* if they were not held in on 


* Ti»e Ooputair, which divides the Circar of 
Condapilly from that of Ellore and Rajahmundry, 
is a salt water river, which contributes very largely 
to the revenue of the Collectorate. It is visited 
by the flood tides as far up as the Colair; and is 
navigated by small boats, which carry grain, fuel, 
&c. This river produces plenty of fish, and fur- 
nishes employment for a number of poor indi- 
gent families who reside near its banks, and are 
wholly devoted to fishing. It carries away any 
surplus water from the lake. From Darmapooram, 
a hamlet in the neighbourhood of the lake, the 
Ooputair, which is deep and muddy, and about 
titty yards in breadth, flows winding in a souther- 
ly direction, till it arrives at a ferry much fre- 
quented, lying between Culdendy and Yaloor- 
paud, whence it shapes us progress eastward, till 
it is joined by another little salt-water river from 
the other district, which river is likewise visited 
by the flood tides. Thence the Ooputair goes 
southerly with several windings, passing by Mul- 
bgoonta and Peddalunka, where it again uins 
vast a «ma)l distance before it shapes itself south- 


tile S.E. by fifteen small detached em- 
bankments, extending in a line over a 
space of five miles. The breadth of the 
lake varies from seven to twelve miles, 
while its extreme length may be reckoned 
at twenty-two, and it measures in cir- 
cumference no less than sixty miles, 
covering an area of nearly 200 square 
miles. V\ ithin its bosom are no less than 
fifteen islands of various sizes, with forty- 
four hamlets on them, which were origi- 
nally inhabited by Pariahs, or men of the 
lowest caste among the Hindus ; but at 
present they are more than half deserted, 
with the exception of the small elevated 
spots where the habitations are fixed. The 
whole of these islands are immersed when 

easterly. A r*ver from Finnadoor of the same 
description unites with it here, and widens its 
channel to 120 yards j which, however, is rapidly 
and greatly augmented in its progress to join the 
sea between Samaldaug and Gullapollam, after 
performing many cnn-iderable windings and 
flowings over a flat swampy country, overgrown in 
its immediate neighbourhood with a species of 
low wood peculiar to marshy grounds. Caulyput- 
lium, Pautipaud, and Lasara.m succession, stand 
contiguous to its north bank, a few miles before it 
throws itself into the sea; which part of its 
course is delightfully diversified with wood and 
other objects of interest. 
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the lake is full, which happens about a 
month previous to the breaking up of the 
rains in a very good season : but as this is 
of short duration, the more elevated parts 
soon begin to appear above water, and are 
immediately and very successfully culti- 
vated with paddy, which in a very little 
time spreads throughout the whole extent 
of each of the islands, presenting one 
great and uninterrupted expanse of ver- 
dure. One of the easternmost of the is- 
lands was anciently a place of strong de- 
fence, which the remains of a circular forti- 
fication, called Cohiity -cotta, serve to shew. 
It is the only place of the forty-four vil- 
lages on the lake that is inhabited by 
Bramins and the higher orders of Soodras. 
On a failure of the annual supplies, owing 
either to a dry season or to other causes, 
the hike soon dries throughout, and the 
greatest scarcity of drinkable water pre- 
vails ; so much so, as not even to sene the 
inhabitants of the islands, who are, upon 
such occasions, compelled to desert their 
places of abode, or to supply themselves 
from the villages situated in the vicinity of 
the lake. When this happens, and it was 
the case during the years 1816 and 1817, 
it is considered as an evil, equivalent to a 


famine, since it reduces to great straits 
thousands of die peasantry belonging to 
the surrounding districts, who are sup- 
ported, in a great measure, by the fruit of 
their labours in the culture of rice on the 
islands and banks of the lake. The num- 
ber of fishermen also, who reside there and 
find a handsome livelihood by fishing, suf- 
fer much upon such failures, and are in 
consequence constrained to resort to other 
places, till such time as circum stances 
favour a return. Not to mention the finny 
inhabitants of this lake, which in a good 
season report states it to abound with, in 
great variety of sorts and sizes ; it like- 
wise produces a few species of shell-fish, 
which furnish the inhabitants with food 
and lime. The islands and borders of the 
hike produce two species of grass, one 
called Jumboo, and the other Corak, used 
for various purposes, and among others 
for thatching house*. It also produces 
abundance of certain species of roots, 
eaten by the lower class of people; and 
which is sometimes made a substitute for 
bread by bruising them into powder, and 
preparing the powder in the same manner 
as they are accustomed to do meal or flour 
produced from grain. — [Cal. Jour. 


THE PORTS OF TAGANROG AND KERTCH, IN THE 
SEA OF AZOV. 


Without wishing to arrogate to 
ourselves the character of a prophet, 
we may venture to predict that the 
south of Russia will, at no distant 
period, form one of the most power- 
ful empires in the world; and most 
probably, too, under a government 
distinct from that which may then 
rule at St. Petersburgh or Moscow. 
The countries bordering on the Dnie- 
per, the Don, the Black Sea, and the 
Sea of Azov, the Chersonese, Kri- 
mea, the country of the Don Cossacs, 
and Taurida, are, with little excep- 
tion, so rich in soil, so congenial in 
climate, so happily situated for inter- 
nal as well as foreign communication, 
possessed of such a variety of natural 
productions, and so capable of in- 
creasing them, that to rise as rapidly, 
and to become as powerful as the 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 100. 


United States, for instance, they re- 
quire nothing hut a governmeut pro- 
mising as much freedom and security 
to the seller as they do. For even 
under a government constituted as 
that of Russia is, and in spite of the 
frequent wars which this power has 
carried on against the Turks and Per- 
sians, which have necessarily operated 
as a great drawback upon the pros- 
perity of the provinces bordering so 
closely upon the seat of them, they 
have, ever since Catherine and Alex- 
ander dispossessed the Turks and 
Tartars of a portion of them, and se- 
cured the others against the incur- 
sions of these barbarians, increased 
so rapidly in population, wealth, and 
importance, that they may now be 
considered as the most promising pro- 
vinces of the empire, and as the gra- 
Vol. XVII. 3 B 
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nafy of Europe. The towns of Odessa, 
Theodosia, Kertch and Taganrog, which 
forty years -ago formed but so many 
collections of hovels, tenanted by poor 
Russian’ fishermen, or lazy Tartars, 
now contain numerous industrious 
and wealthy inhabitants, generally re- 
siding in well-built brick or stone 
houses ; and abound likewise in splen- 
did edifices dedicated to the comforts, 
the industry, and the religious wor- 
ship of the public. The country 
around them consisted formerly of 
immense grass-covered plains, called 
steppes, which, in the possession of 
the Tartars, were turned to little or 
no account ; it is now, however, 
broken up by the plough, and pro- 
dudes rich crops of wheat, which are 
exported to all parts of the world. 
But although wheat may at present 
be considered as the staple commodity 
of the country, there are also large 
exportations of various other kinds of 
grain, iron, copper, tallow, flax, lea- 
ther, skins, furs, and, in short, of 
every production of Russia, however 
remote. It may likewise be added, 
that there are few productions, either 
of the north or south, which might 
not be introduced with success into 
these legions; in the Krimea, and 
some parts of Taurida, for instance, 
the vine and the olive might be grown 
with advantage, since capers, the 
fruit of a very tender plant, are pro- 
duced in great quantities, without 
culture, on the shores of the sea of 
Azov. 

Taganrog was built by Peter the 
Great in 1696, for the purpose of re- 
newing the ancient trade of Russia 
with the eastern world. The peace 
on thePruth, however, (in 1711) oc- 
casioned a temporary interruption to 
the extensive plans of this extraordi- 
nary monarch. They were revived 
under Catherine II., and will, in all 
probability, be accomplished during 
the reign of the present emperor. "On 
this monarch’s accession to the throne, 
he founcj the port of Taganrog in a 
neglected state, and ordered it to be 


Kertch, in the Sea of Azov. [Arnil., 
repaired and extended. A banking- 
house and a quarantine-office were 
established under his auspices ; a go- 
vernor was appointed ; and trade soon 
began to flourish. Foreign merchants 
shortly began to establish themselves 
at this port, and the governments of 
the countries from which they respec- 
tively came, sent or appointed consuls 
to watch over the interests of their 
subjects. As trade increased, the 
town was enlarged and beautified ; and 
the number of warehouses about the 
exchange already amounts to 1 70, the 
building of which alone cost no less 
than 2,000,000 of roubles. 

According to the best accounts 
the imports at Taganrog, during the 
ten years ending 1818, amounted in 
the aggregate to 47,549,785 roubles, 
and the exports to 07,43.3,828 roubles. 
The trade, moreover, has been gradu- 
ally on the increase, for, in 1809, the 
imports were 808,775 roubles, and the 
exports 1,418,251 ; whilst in 1818 the 
former amounted to 8,516,775 rou- 
bles, and the latter to 13,856,680. 

There are various causes which 
have contributed to the rapid rise of 
this port. Its situation near the Wol- 
ga and at the mouth of the Don ren- 
ders it preferable to any harbour in 
the Black Sea, since by means of 
these two rivers it is enabled to re- 
ceive a much greater quantity of pro- 
duce from the interior at a cheaper 
rate; possesses likewise greater facili- 
ties for conveying foreign produc- 
tions and manufactures into the very 
heart of the empire, even to Siberia. 
The wheat grown in the vicinity of 
Taganrog is also the most esteemed, 
and fetches the highest prices in the 
ports of Europe. But, above all, pro- 
visions are so plentiful and cheap, that 
vessels find it more convenient to re- 
Victual here than in any other port. 

AH these advantages will, however 
be greatly increased, if the Govern! 
ment should succeed in unitin'* the 
Don with the Wolga. At present, the 
barges coming down the latter river 
are unloaded at Dithoivra (Dubovs- 
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koi), and carried, together with their 
cargoes, a distance of sixty wersts, to 
the staniza of Kalchalinskaya on the 
Don ; here they are again launched 
into the water, and the goods thus 
re-embarked are conveyed to the for- 
tress of Rostow, where they are de- 
posited in warehouses ; hence they 
are transported in smaller barges to 
the vessels in the harbour, or to the 
exchange at Taganrog. Sometimes 
this is done by means of the same 
barges in which they were brought to 
Rostow ; but then they must be 
lightened on passing the girlcs (a 
Tartar word, signifying mouths of a 
river) of the Don, on account of the 
shallowness of the water. The barges 
are then sold to the inhabitants of 
Taganrog for timber and fire-wood; 
this being the chief want to which 
this town is exposed. 

The country around is a perfect 
flat, and was, till within the last forty 
years, a boundless steppe, the abode 
of innumerable herds of buffaloes, 
oxen, cows, and flocks of sheep, with 
which the steppes towards the Don 
still abound. The land, however, be- 
came gradually stocked with settlers, 
and numerous farm-houses and vil- 
lages are now continually springing up 
amidst the endless wheat-fields, un- 
relieved by any trees, except the few 
which have latterly been planted, 
chiefly along the roads, by order of 
Government. Now and then the eye 
rests upon an artificial mound, which, 
according to the tradition current 
among the peasantry-, formerly sup- 
ported temples of the heathenish 
Tartars. This opinion seems confirm- 
ed by the stone idols which are fre- 
quently dug up in them. These are 
of very coarse workmanship, and are 
usually placed by the inhabitants along 
the roads, to serve as guides during a 
snow-storm. In some places, also, 
tumuli and ancient fortifications are 
discovered, but the eye looks in vain 
for some natural elevation, or a clump 
of trees, to repose on. 

In order to secure vessels against 


the dangers of the Azovian sea, in 
which from eight to twelve ships used 
annually to be lost, a light-house has 
been erected on the cape of Bjeloras- 
kara, 150 wersts from Taganrog; and 
five others placed on vessels are sta- 
tioned in the most dangerous parts on 
both sides of the sea. 

If Russia succeeds in establishing a 
land communication with India and 
Tartary for the purpose of trade, as 
she has been trying to do for several 
years past, by sending embassies to 
almost every government and horde 
of Central Asia, this port must grow 
still more in importance, as it may 
become, in a great measure, the em- 
porium of the north and east at the 
same time. 

By a late order of the Emperor, 
Alexander, a new harbour has been 
opened at Kertch. This small town 
lies at the foot of a chain of hills, 
the highest of which is still called 
the Chair of Mithridates, and at a 
short distance from the ruins of 
the ancient city of Patilikapceum,* 
near the straights of Yenikale (Eni- 
kale). This harbour, which, by its 
situation, much resembles that of Con- 
stantinople, is formed by a gulf about 
four miles in depth, making a penin- 
sula, which is connected with the. 
main land of Krimea by the isthmus 
of Theodosia. A fortress, at the foot 
of which traces of an ancient pier, 
are still visible, divides the port into, 
two basins. Protected by nature on 
every side against the wind and waves, 
the harbour is, at the same time, ex- 
tensive and convenient, and likewise 
so safe, that ships wintering here, have 
been left to lie on the mud, without 
ever receiving any damage. Ships 
from the Black Sea may enter or leave 
this harbour at all seasons of the 
year, the sandbanks of Yenikale ly- 
ing beyond Kertch, near the entrance 
into the sea of Azov. 

* Pantikapcenm was built by a Greek colony* 
from Milet, and subsequently became the capital 
of the European part of the kingdom of Bospho- 
rus. It was here where Mtthndates the Great 
dud. 

3 B 2 
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Kertch is under the same authority 
as the town of Yenikale, on the other 
side of the peninsula ; the inhabitants 
of both amounting to about 4,000 
souis, for the most part Greeks, who 
settled here during the reign of Cathe- 
rine II. The peninsula of Kertch has 
not yet been sufficiently examined, 
although every step on it brings us to 
some monuments of the mercantile 
industry and splendour of the Greeks, 
Venetians, or Genoese, who had suc- 
cessively settled on these coasts. The 
prospect of prosperity is now much 
greater than it ever was before, 
the sphere of commercial enterprize 
and communication being infinitely 
more extensive. The country around 
Kertch is as yet, however, but little 
cultivated, owing to the apathy and 
want of agricultural skill of the Tar- 
tars, who at present inhabit it. But 
any industrious Europeans who might 
settle here, will find this part of Kri- 
mea as productive as any other dis- 
trict of that fertile province. The 
rich pastures of this peninsula support 
numerous herds of cattle of a large 
size, and flocks of black and grey 
sheep, called Astrachan, the skins of 
which are so much valued. These 
animals require here neither a winter- 
stock of provisions, nor any buildings 
to shelter them. Some of the Tartar 
princes also keep studs. There are, 
likewise, Angola and Astrachan goats 
of the same race as those which were 
lately imported into France. Fishing 
is carried on to a considerable extent 
, iu the neighbouring seas ; and game is 
very abundant on shore. Salt may 
•he obtained in large quantities, and 
serve as an article of coasting-trade, 
and for salting meat and fish for ex- 
portation. Besides the common salt, 
• GHndter salt is obtained. The neigh- 
bouring hills abound in sulphurous 
springs, naptha, yellow ochre, blue 
iron-clay, and another species of clay 
of 'uncomnion fineness, of which, pro- 
bably, the ancient inhabitants of the 
Bosphorus used to make their beauti- 
ful vases, specimens of which are still 


found among the ruins of their an- 
cient capital. There are also great 
quantities of stones for building, and 
springs of excellent water. Indeed, 
nature seems to have qualified this 
harbour in an eminent degree, to be 
one day one of the most considerable 
places of commerce in the Russian 
dominions. The produce of the coun- 
try may be collected from the rivers 
and ports of the sea of Azov, and 
brought here in small coasting vessels, 
by which means ships which are not 
fit for the navigation of that sea, or 
which arrive at a season too far ad- 
vanced to venture upon it, may take 
in their cargoes here, and sailing along 
the coasts, reach their destinations in 
safety. The country of the Tcherno- 
morskoi Cossacs, situated on the op- 
posite shore of the straight, is very 
fertile, and supports countless herds 
and flocks; fishing is earned on 
by the inhabitants to a considerable 
extent. The agriculture of this peo- 
ple, encouraged by the new market 
which wiil now be opened for them 
at Kertch, will furnish rich supplies 
for trade, and a new market will be 
found among them in return. 

The privileges granted to this port 
are similar to those of Taganrog and 
Theodosia; and we doubt whether 
it will not, in the course of a few 
years, rival even the former. It re- 
ceives considerable advantages from 
its proximity to the Tcherkese, and 
still more to Abasia, a country of 
Mount Caucasus, inhabited by a nu- 
merous and independent race of peo- 
ple. Its abundance of salt will give 
great stimulus to this trade, as salt is 
the medium of exchange among the 
mountaineers of those regions. The 
Russian Government, aware of this 
circumstance, allows merchants to 
purchase salt from its own lakes at 
the crown price, and to import, for 
the space of ten years, duty free, any 
of the produce of the Tcherkese and 
Abasia countries, such as horses (of 
a most beautiful breed), dried skins, 
peltry, wax, honey, timber of .various 
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kinds, gall-nuts, dried fiuit, laurel- foundations of tasteless mosques. The 
leaves, &c. The Russian goods which towns and villages that were rebuilt 
are used in exchange in this trade, are by the Tartars and Turks are compa- 
likewise permitted to be exported with- rativelv few ; and more has been done 
out duty, for the same term. towards the restoration of the country 

This trade was at one time carried within the short period during which 
on by the Genoese with considerable it has been in the possession of the 
advantage to themselves; and was Russians, than in the 600 years it 
continued in a flourishing condition was held by the Mohammedans. In 
till the fall of Constantinople put a stop the vicinity of Kertch we find the 
to their navigation on the Black Sea. ruins of Pantikapceum. and Ni/m- 
Ruins of their various factories are still phtsum ; and those of Cimmeria and 
seen on the shores of the Tcherkese Phangoria , two cities equally impor- 
and Abasia countries, and the esteem tant for commerce and power, on the 
in which their memory is yet held adjoining island of Taman. Those 
among those nations, is an evident very ancient edifices called Cyclopian, 
proof thac the advantages of the trade are very numerous about here, and 
then carried on were mutual, and that are probably the receptacle of trea- 
they might be made so again. sures of art equally ancient, since by 

The countries about the Bosphorus their gigantic strength they withstood 
contain, however, other treasures be- even the demolishing fury of the 
sides those of commerce and agricul- Tartars. 

ture to which we have alluded ; we Scientific researches have been made 

mean the treasures of antiquity, hid- here from time to time, since Taurida 
den either among mouldering ruins, has belonged to Russia, and been 
or in the bosom of the earth. These restored to civilization, but they were 
countries, which are so well described only partial ; and the discoveries that 
by Strabo, were at one period the have been made of statues, inscrip- 
seats of learning, of arts and sciences, tions, vases, medals, and other co- 
and commerce ; but by a succession riosities, although numerous, have 
of internal revolutions, and invasions been so scattered about, that they are 
by barbarians, especially those of the almost entirely lost to history. It 
Tartars under Gengis Khan and his seems, however, that regulations have 
successors, have reduced them to a now been made by the Russian Go- 
desert, and swept their inhabitants vernment to prevent for the future, 
from the face of the earth. Not a those partial researches and nndistin- 
town, nor village, nor temple of that guishing dilapidations ; but it is to 
prosperous age have remained ; all be hoped that, at the same time, 
has sunk under the merciless hand of measures will be taken to make 
the devastating hordes. All human researches general and systematic, 
habitations were razed to the ground, and that the remains of antiquity 
the temples were demolished, the sta- which Taurida still conceals, will not 
tues broken, and the precious remains be suffered much longer to moulder 
of Roman and Greek art used for uselessly in the earth. Y. Z. 


REPLY TO THE MISREPRESENTATIONS OF THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW ON THE COMPANY’S CHINA-TRADE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. t' 

SrR : An attack has been made containing little that is new in point 
upon the East-India Company’s China of argument, but quite miprecedent- 
m’onopoly, in an article in the last ed, I believe, in the violence of its 
number of the Edinburgh Review, imectives. 
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■It repeats the ttvice-refuted tale* of 
the extraordinary expensiveness and 
extravagance of the Company’s esta- 
blishment at Canton ; and then, on 
hardly 'any other foundation than the 
supposed result of a comparison be- 
tween certain price-currents of teas 
sold in the markets of the Continent 
and America, and the official accounts 
of the Company’s sales in Leadenhali 
Street, at once charges the Court of 
East-Jndia Directors with K unparal- 
leled rapacity,” “ scandalous imposi- 
tion,” “ barefaced robbery,” and the 
“ plunder of their fellow-citizens.” 

Prom the above specimen, it is easy 
to 'judge of the tone and temper in 
which the accusation is made. Lan- 
guage snch as this was often employed, 
and no doubt with considerable suc- 
cess, in exciting the public indignation 
against the supposed delinquencies of 
certain of the Company’s servants in 
India, some thirty years ago : but 
really, in the present day, and when 
applied to the public proceedings of 
public bodies in this country, it is 
little else than ridiculous, and with 
every unprejudiced mind must weaken 
the cause it is intended to support; 
like overstrained arguments which 
overshoot the mark they aim at, and, 
by attempting to prove too much, 
prove nothing. 

Nevertheless it must be confessed 
thatthe arithmetical statements which 
are the pretext for their high-sounding 
charges, deserve some examination. 
The conclusion which the reviewer 
draws — that the public in England 
actually pay (exclusive of the tax) 
about two millions sterling more for 
thotea which they consume, than they 
wodlddo if the trade were free — is, 
no doubt, if the fact be so, a serious 
national grievance. It is, therefore, 
undoubtedly of some importance to 
ascertain m what manner this extraor- 
dinary assertion is attempted to be 
substantiated. 


* MivaUasrous N’oticts tm China, p, ion 
390 . XJ. 


The chief burthen of this supposed 
grievance (more than two thirds of 
the whole amount) is stated to be sus- 
tained on the article of congo; and 
in order to prove the comparatively, 
high price in London of this species 
of tea, a New York price-current of 
the year 1823 is quoted, in which, 
congo tea appears to have sold in that 
market, on an average rate, at 7i d. 
per lb. English money, just Id. less 
per lb. than bohqa tea at the same 
time and place. 

Now every person who is in the 
least degree acquainted with that sub- 
ject, knows that the tea which the 
English dealers denominate congo, is 
a species far superior in quality to that 
denominated bohea ; and every person 
who has ever been concerned in the 
tea trade in China knows equally well 
that the congo tea costs in the Can- 
ton market, on an average, at least 
twice as much as the congo of the 
American price-current is stated to 
have fetched in the market of New 
York. 

Nothing can be more evident, there- 
fore, than that this American congo is 
a tea of a totally different quality from 
that which we consume under the 
same denomination in England, and 
that, consequently, the cheapness of 
the former, is no proof whatever of 
the dearness of the latter : we might 
as well contrast the low prices of 
Bristol or Irish diamonds in the Pa- 
lais Royal at Paris, with the high 
prices asked for real diamonds in Bond 
Street, and impute the difference en- 
tirely to the extortion and “ unpa- 
ralleled rapacity” of our London 
jewellers. 

In fact, the lowness of the prices 
of teas in the markets of the Conti- 
nent and America, compared with 
those ofteas of the same denomina- 
tion in England, is precisely what 
was to have been expected. It would 
have reflected little credit on the dis- 
crimination of the servants of the Com- 
pany in China if this had been otherwise. 
It is notorious that they have the re- 
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fusal of all, or nearly all, the teas, espe- 
cially eongoes, which are brought to 
market at Canton ; and it would cer- 
tainly have been somewhat extraordi- 
nary if the teas which they had been at 
the pains of selecting for their em- 
ployers, did not, after all, prove better, 
and sell at higher prices than those 
which they had left in the market. 

The fact, indeed, of the great supe- 
riority of the teas sold in the British 
market has never been denied; but 
the Reviewer has found it convenient 
entirely to overlook it on the present 
occasion, for the sake of his argu- 
ment. The following admission on 
the subject, by one of the most de- 
cided opponents* of the monopoly, 
taken from the report of his evidence 
before the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Foreign Trade, is 
pretty conclusive. 

"The East-India Company are, at 
present, almost the sole purchasers of 
genuine good teas at Canton ; what 
the Americans take are mostly old 
teas, or of inferior quality; and the 
same may be said with regard to ships 
of continental Europe.” P. 287- 

Having thus pretty well disposed of 
the main charge against the East- 
India Company, and the Directors, it 
remains to say a few words in vindica- 
tion of their servants in China. 

It is alleged that the Supracargoes 
receive very large fixed salaries in 
addition to a commission estimated 
to produce upon an average about 
£1% 5,000 a year, besides the free en- 
joyment of a luxurious table : and all 
this for only doing a duty similar to 
that which is infinitely better done for 
the Americans by a Consul with a 
salary of .£ 200 a year. 

First, with respect to their emolu- 
ments, the Supracargoes have no fixed 
salaries ; and the commission divided 
amongst them amounts upon an ave- 
rage, tj little more than half the 
amount stated ; and their “ luxurious 
table ” ip neither more nor less than an 

. , * i, I . MUcitdi, Esij. 
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ordinary, provided chiefly fear the use 
of the guests who have an official claim 
to be invited to it, and in no essential 
respect better than the private tables 
of the captains of ships, except that it 
is, of course, upon a larger scale. 

Secondly ; with respect to the du- 
ties to be performed. These have been 
already described very much at large 
in a work, from which it will be suffi- 
cient to quote that the Supracargoes 
are “ charged with the sale of the im- 
ported, and the purchase of the ex- 
ported cargoes of twenty or thirty 
ships of the largest class, with all the 
details of loading and unloading ; the 
examination, selection, and appropria- 
tion of the goods ; the adjustment of 
loans, bills, exchanges, and treasury 
accounts, with other matters of fi- 
nance such av commerce on so large a 
scale must require ; with an extensive 
correspondence with the several Pre- 
sidencies of India, from each of which 
they receive considerable annual con- 
signments ; besides a much more fre- 
quent and voluminous correspondence 
with their principals at home; with all 
the requisite diaries, ledgers, books 
of accounts, and other records con- 
nected therewith, registered in dupli- 
cate and triplicate on account of the 
risk of loss in the course of their 
transmission home ; and all this in a 
minuteness of detail, certainly not very 
usual, but which the East-India Com- 
pany, in their jealous anxiety to in- 
sure a proper discharge of a trust exe- 
cuted at so great a distance, deem it 
expedient to require.” 

To the above summary must be 
added “ the previous contracts and 
other arrangements that precede the 
arrival of the ships, the local diffitdl- 
ties of a commercial nature which are 
occasionally to be contended with; the 
superintendance of the affairs of such 
Chinese merchants as happen to fail 
into a state of embarrassment errn- 
solvency; the regulation and superin*. 1 .' 
tendance of the shipping of the Com- 
pany while at the port of OantortV’ - 
and, though last not least, “ their 
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official intercourse, direct or indirect, 
verbal or by letter, with the Chinese 
Provincial Government,” to which 
official intercourse, almost every privi- 
lege which, by connivance or express 
concession, the trade (American as 
well as English) at present enjoys, 
may in fact be attributed, instead of 
its being left, as it otherwise must have 
been, “at the mercy of the interested 
combinations of a few privileged Hong 
merchants, and of the unchecked vio- 
lence and rapacity of a corrupt magis- 
tracy 1,500 miles from the seat of the 
empire.”* 

When the above facts were consi- 
dered, which are too notorious to be 
denied, I think the comparison which 
has been drawn between the duties of 
the Supracargoes and those which fall 
to the lot of the American Consulship, 
an office which is little more than 
nominal, and generally performed by 
some oftbe American agents in China, 
with little or no salary, for the sake 
of the name, may safely be left to the 
contempt and ridicule it merits. 

Having thus, I hope, successfully 
vindicated the Supracargoes from the 
charge of deriving excessive emolu- 
ments from sinecure places, little else 
remains to be said on the subject ; for 
the Reviewers themselves distinctly 
disclaim any intention of insinuating 
any tiling to their personal prejudice. 
The following passage is taken from a 
former article on the same subject : 
“ It is needless, we hope, to say that 
nothing can be further from our in- 
tention than to insinuate any thing 
whatever to the personal prejudice of 
the gentlemen of the factory in China. 
Some of them, we know, are persons 
of the greatest talent and respectabi- 
lity ; and all of them, we believe, too 
good for their employment.” No. 58, 
p. 440. 

* MIscfHaoeow, Noun, f*Uting to China, p. 
IV4 and SOS. 
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Concluding what the employment of 
the Supracargoes really is, this is cer- 
tainly high praise. The Appendix to 
the Report of the Committee of Fo- 
reign Trade of the House of Commons 
furnishes us with a similar testimony 
in their favour, from an eye-witness, 
and (one might suppose) a hostile 
one, as he was a strenuous advocate 
for a free trade. He was naturally 
asked by the Committee whether he 
had not seen “ any laxity or inatten- 
tion to business on the part of the 
Company’s servants but he was too 
honest and candid to attempt to bol- 
ster up a false theory with a personal 
calumny, and immediately replied, “ no, 
CERXAINLY NOT.” P. 279. 

I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out contrasting the proceedings of the 
English and the Americans at Canton 
in cases of homicide. When we con- 
sider, on the one hand, “ the disinte- 
rested, fearless, and (in every instance 
for these last thirty years) successful 
exertion of the Supracargoes in pro- 
tecting British subjects who may hap- 
pen to become the innocent and un- 
happy object of unsubstantiated and 
unproved charges, and thus prevent- 
ing them from falling victims to the 
unprincipled and undistinguishing se- 
verity of Chinese law ;” and when we 
see, on the other, the miserable and 
humiliating sacrifices of life and honour 
to which the unhappy Americans (in 
their disunited state, under what is 
called a free trade) are compelled to 
submit; I think we shall want no 
other testimony of the superior ex- 
cellence of that system which not only 
places our trade in such honourable 
hands, but which strengthens those 
hands with an influence capable of be- 
ing applied to such beneficial and im- 
portant purposes. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Amjcps. 


March 11, 1824. 
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Abdallah : an Oriental Poem, in three 
Cantos ; with other Pieces. By Ho- 
race Gwynne. London, 1824. 
The small space we are able to allot 
in our present number to subjects of 
a light and entertaining character will 
oblige us to be very brief in our no- 
tice of this volume. 

The scene of the poem is Arabia ; 
and the poet has certainly chosen the 
most interesting period of Arabian 
history— the reign of the Prophet, 
when fanaticism was at its height, both 
amongst his own followers and the 
tribes which opposed him. The poem 
opens with a description of a defeat- 
ed band of Sabaean* Arabs who had 
escaped from a severe skirmish, in 
which the troops of Mohammed had 
been successful. Their leader, Ab- 
dallah, the son of a chief named A1 
Melech, is described as racked with 
all the fanatical fury of a fiend. He 
reproaches his followers for their 
cowardice, and declares his resolution 
of going instantly alone to Mecca, and 
assassinating Mohammed, though sur- 
rounded by his guards. In his way he 
passes over the field of the late battle, 
where he performs the last offices for 
a dying enemy, from whom he receives 
one of the Prophet’s standards, with 
a request that he would deliver it to 
Mohammed himself, as sent from the 
dying Hamsa. 

Immediately after this Zoharah, or 
the planet Venus personified, appears 
to him in a vision, as related in the 
following extract : 

Low by the dead man’s side 
Abdallah sate ; before his eyes there came. 
Borne on a cloud of bright ethereal flame, 
A form of Heaven, to whom the Grecians 

gave. 

Back in the olden time, the green sea- 
wave 
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For mother, fair Aphrodite* whose shrine 
Rose bright in every clime, her doubtful 
line 

Obstructing not her worship. Loosely 
thrown 

Over her shape of snow, to which the 
stone 

Of Pharos, when compared, were dark, 
there flowed 

Drapery of ether; in her face there glowed 
Beauty and heavenly youth ; her full dark 
eye, 

Her hair, her bosom heaving with the 
sigh 

Of ecstacy, her lips, her gait, her air, 
Spoke her the queen of all that *3 bl ight 
and fair. 

To this ethereal form the youth had kneH 
From infancy, and in his soul there dwelt 
Ecstatic harmonies of love, that none 
But those who bask beneath the burning 
sun 

Of Araby can feel. Zoharah’s eye . 
Beamed on his awe-struck visage raptu- 
rously. 

And searched his soul, where in combus- 
tion lay 

Strange elements, and thoughts, in one of 
clay 

Seeming divine; then speaking in a tone 
Mellifluously rich, and flowing on, 

Like the soft murmur of the vernal wind 
Rippling the waters. “ Nerve thy daring 
mind. 

Son of A1 Melech, for the hand of fate 
Is strong upon thee : dark and desolate 
Hath he of Mecca sworn to leave my 
shrine,— 

A dwelling for the solitary stork ! ’tis 
thine, 

Thou child of piety, to work the will 
Of all-foreseeing Heaven : my banner still 
Shall, as from infancy, be o’er thy head, 
In constant, holy, watchful fondness 
spread ! 

Thou seest in yon dark arch my purer 
home 

Of everlasting brightness ; down the dome 
Of night it shoots its spalling argebt 
ray, 

Cheering with light the dim and pathless 
way. 

Vol. XVII. 3 C 
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There shalt thou live, when loosed from 
clay, and there. 

When pain, and grief, and long-remem- 
bered care 

Molest not, revel in the perfect bliss 
God has so wisely banished from this 
Most wicked world. The maids who 
bloom on high. 

In the aerial bowers of yon sweet sky, 
From the gross taints of this gross world 
are free, 

Perfect and beautiful, — resembling me !’’ 

With the standard committed to 
him by Hamsa, and under tiie dis- 
guise of an Emir, Abdallah pro- 
ceeds to Mecca, and readily ob- 
tains admittance, though not unsus- 
pected, even into the presence of 
Mohammed. His firm resolve had 
been to pierce him to the heart ; but 
the first view of the Prophet not shew- 
ing him as the monster which he 
had pictured to his imagination, he 
hesitates; and Mohammed recognizes 
him as the son of iris oldest and once 
most intimate friend. Notwithstand- 
ing Abdallah’s firm belief in fatalism, 
his heart is softened, and he accepts 
the proffered invitation to remain as 
the cherished guest of the very man 
for whose blood he was, but a mo- 
ment before, thirsting with the savage 
fury of a demoniacal fanatic. Mo- 
hammed has a lovely daughter named 
Leilah. Abdallah, of course, con- 
ceives an affection for her, and she 
for him. Difference of faith prevents, 
for some time, an open declaration of 
his feelings; at length, however, he 
woos her in the eastern style by pre- 
senting her with a rose-bud, and 
quickly perceives that his affection is 
returned. 

An incident which occurs shortly 
after, recalls him from these tender 
scenes to the ferocious habits of his 
■early life. 

One night, as on the caverned height 
Of Arafat he stood, a light 
Sparkling and glowing, large and bright, 
Gleamed on the distant plain ; the wind 
Roared through the caverns. Heaven rc- 
signed 


Its radiance, and the sulphurous clouds 
Spread wide and low their sable shrouds ; 
The thunder growled o’er head, the flash 
Of lightning, heralding its crash. 

Shot forth its vivid flame, and rent 
The dark womb of the firmament ; 

But still the flame on earth burned on 
Its steady course, and moved and shone, 
As if in mockery of the storm 
That raged through Heaven — its change- 
less form 

Was like the world’s — and in the pause 
That followed when their fiery jaws 
The clouds had -ent, there seemed to rise 
Wild, broken music, faint replies 
Were whispered from the rocks, till o’er 
The plain the bursting thunder's roar 
Echoed — all else was buried then 
In its deep voice. 

Down through the glen. 
Lit by its lambent flame, he flew 
Towards the fire, the storm still blew 
Tempestuously, and every blast 
Howled through the rent rocks as it passed. 
When on the plain, the even view 
Was unobstructed, and the hue 
Of the bright flame still brighter grew. 
Abdallah’s heart was brave a* e'er 
Beat in man’s breast, but a strange fear 
Mixed with his feelings, as he came 
Nearer this wild portentous flame : 

Beneath its brilliant rays there moved 
A sable group ; the wish approved 
By reason to inspect the deed 
That thus in darkness veiled its head 
Urged him along. 

The yielding sand 
Received his silent footsteps, and 
Even had it not, the rushing wind, 
Shaking the desert palms behind. 

They now were leaving, would have 
drowned 

All traces of a milder sound. 

With beating heart and indrawn breath. 
Fearing to wake the air, lest death 
From some unearthly hand might fly 
Upon its murmur ; drawing nigh, 

Upon a palankeen where flowers 

That once had graced the loveliest bowers 

Lay strewed in robe of white. 

With countenance turned on the light, 

A female corpse he saw- ; on high. 
Flaming and hissing through the sky, 

On a dark massive pillar reared. 

The orb of living fire appeared. 
Surrounded by such awful gloom, 

Like the lone lamp that lights the tomb 
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Of mausoleum’d kings, that throws 
Its everlasting light, it rose ; 

Or like the infant sun, which cast 
At random through the infinite waste 
Of night, created in his flight 
Heaven’s fairest forms of laughing light. 

The silent train passed swiftly on, 
Mounting the ridgy heights of stone, 

That fonn Arabia’s mural crown, 

From which proud Liberty looks down 
On groves, and streams, and plains, anti 
towers, 

Glittering with gold, and gennned with 
flowers, 

And smiles to think the sacred spot 
Has never been a tyrant’s lot. 

As up the steepv hills he climbed, 

Abdallah felt his sold sublimed • 

The storm that raged did scent to give 
Part of its own prerogative 
To those who felt it ; fierce and strong 
The rocks’ rude pinnacle it swept; 

And the first drops it strewed along 

Seemed burning tears by demons wept. 
At length the torrents poured ; the still 
Moss-bedded, crystal mountain rill 
Swelled to a torrent, roared and dashed 
To meet the lightning as it flashed. 

Still did the hissing tire erect 

Its long and trembling conic crest; 
Through rival elements, unchecked, 
Scattering its seeds that never rest. 

And still the Ghebers, for ’twas they 
Who trod this pathless mountain-way, 
Bearing the symbol, pure and bright, 

Of him who called the world from night, 
Moved on, and felt nor dread nor fear 
While God’s vicegerent blazed so near. 

The corpse is conveyed to a cave, 
which is in fact a Gheber sepulchre. 
Abdallah is discovered as an intruder, 
and is about to be sacrificed to the 
sudden fury of the band, when its 
chief interposes, and demands an 
explanation of his reasons for thus 
prying into their sacred mysteries. 
On relating his history he is at once 
excused, informed that his father is 
near at hand, and speedily conducted 
to him. The admonitions of his pa- 
rent, and the fanatical and vindictive 
feeling pervading all around him, urge 
him to renounce his tender feelings, and 
turn his thoughts to vengeance. Leilah, 
however, he cannot wholly forget. 


-Abdallah. 37 5 

The Ghebers and Sabasan Arabs who, 
notwithstanding their mutual animo- 
sities, had associated in common cause 
against Mohammed, immediately after 
advance against Mecca. 

The poet now returns to Leilah, 
whom he describes, with somewhat too 
much warmth of colouring, as reposing 
in her garden bow’er. Abdallah sud- 
denly appears before her, and urges 
her to fly with him. She hesitates : 
but finally consents. At this moment 
she is stabbed by Omar, Mohammed’s 
principal general, who had accidentally 
discovered the interviewr. A combat 
ensues between Omar and Abdallah. 
The latter is successful, and on the 
point of dispatching his adversary, 
when he is surrounded by the guards 
of the Prophet, and only rescued by 
the sudden and unexpected appear- 
ance of the Gheber chief. 

In agony of soul Abdallah returns 
to his friends, and prepares for instant 
vengeance. Advancing in front of his 
troops, he observes an arrow drop at 
his feet with a letter attached to it. 
He opens the letter and reads as fol- 
lows : 

“ Thy Leilah sleeps ! Her spirit, civ 
it passed 

The mortal bourne, upon thy image last 
Dwelt with a fearful clinging. Eager 
death, 

Ere it absorbed the small remains of breath, 
These words permitted : — ‘Go, Houaiah, 
g°> 

And let the youthful Chief of Tayef know 
His image will not leave me — nearing 
skies, 

Celestial bowers, unfading Paradise,— 
God docs not banish it ! But when this 
breast 

Shall have been hushed to deep eternal Yest, 
Tell him bis Leilah does not bid biin yield 
His honour up ; but if the battle- field* 
Bring my loved sire before him, let him 
spare, 

As he would God’s eternal mercy share 1’ 
Such weie her latest words !” 

He strictly obeys the injunction : 
but seeks eagerly for Omar, whotp he 
at length discovers ; and they retire 
together for single and vindictive con- 

.3 C 2 
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flict. Abdallah is again triumphant ; 
but is treacherously pierced with an 
arrow when on the point of accom- 
plishing his victor)’. Omar returns in 
time to save his master and com- 
pletely to defeat the infidels. 

It is evident, from this hasty out- 
line, that the plot of this little poem 
is very simple ; indeed it is somewhat 
barren in incident. The performance, 
however, shews traces of genius, which 
we shall be glad to see better culti- 
vated on a future occasion. The ex- 
tracts we have given are perhaps the 
best specimens we could have selected, 
and are very creditable to the writer. 
Mr. Gwynne possesses an imagination 
which is certainly rich and vivid. He 
seems to have adopted intentionally 
an impetuous and careless style, as 
being characteristic of Eastern poetry : 
in our opinion, however, he has car- 
ried this principle too far. Much of 
his versification is exceedingly harsh. 
But we must notice a still greater 
fault, and that is an inverted style. 
Whenever the natural order of a sen- 
tence is changed, whether in prose or 
poetry, obscurity is the consequence; 
and no writer can be read with inte- 
rest who is hard to be understood. 
We are sure that, if our author would 
follow with more filial obedience the 
instructions and example of the old 
and standard masters of British verse, 
his productions would command more 
general interest, for his ideas and lan- 
guage would then become more sim- 
ple, chastened, and correct. 

We do not think it probable that 
poems on eastern subjects will ever 
become popular in England. Popular 
poetry will always be found to con- 
tain a large infusion of national senti- 
ment. Now, as there is little or no 
accordance between the habits and feel- 
ings of Eastern and Western nations, 
there can be little in Oriental fictions, 
even though founded on historical 
facts, to awaken the sympathies of a 
British public. If there are any tribes 
of Asiatics which command much inte- 
rest in a British bosom, they are the 


relics of the ancient followers of Zo- 
roaster. Mr. Gwynne has availed 
himself of the subject ; but it is one 
which has been often handled, and 
the interest of it cannot last for ever. 
But although Eastern tales, in the dress 
of British poetry, may never become 
popular, they will not be without 
their benefit ; for they cannot fail to 
render us, in some measure, more 
familiar with the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of nations with which, though 
at the distance of half the globe, we 
arc intimately bound by national ties 
and Christian obligations. With this 
feeling, we shall welcome Mr. Gwynne 
on any future opportunity. 


Sketches in India. By W.m. Huggins. 

London, 1824. 

An historical work consisting of 
twenty tomes could scarcely have 
commenced with more pompous lan- 
guage than that which Mr. Huggins 
has employed in the first pages of his 
thin volume. He professes, within 
the space of about two hundred pages, 
to inform the minds of his European 
readers upon every important question 
of Indian policy, and to render them 
as intimately acquainted with every 
thing relating to our Eastern empire, 
as if their whole lives had been spent 
in that quarter. We do not much 
quarrel with him, however, for what 
he has not told us ; such discrepancies 
we willingly lay to the charge of his 
200 pages : but we are seriously dis- 
posed to question his right of relating 
circumstances which never happened. 
Let him be cautious how he tampers 
with the characters of other people ; 
and whenever, as an impartial histo- 
rian, he mentions circumstances that 
are not creditable to the parties con- 
cerned, let him be sure that he pos- 
sesses the necessary proofs to substan- 
tiate his assertions. It may be very 
well for a common newspaper to talk 
about General A. and Colonel B., but 
we would whisper in Mr. Huggins’ ear, 
that it would be far more respectable 
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and on consulting a pocket compass, it 
was found (as Col. Lambton used hu- 
morously to say) that the stars were 
right ! 

A letter was read from the chief secre- 
tary to Government, presenting to the So- 
ciety seven copper-plates with Sanscrit 
inscriptions, recently discovered in a field 
near the junction of the Buma Nullah 
with the Ganges at Benares. The secre- 
tary to the Society also read a translation of 
the inscriptions and remarks by Capt. Fell, 
with additional observations by himself. 
These inscriptions, and other authorities to 
be met with in the volumes of the Asiatic 
Researches, furnish a tolerably satisfactory 
record of the series of princes who reign- 
ed at Kanooj and Delhi, in the period that 
intervened between the first aggressions of 
the Mussulmans, and the final subversion 
of the native states in the upper parts of 
Hindoostan. They are, with one excep- 
tion, records of grants made in the reign 
of Jaya- Chandra, the last of the rival 
house of Kanooj, who survived but a very 
short time the downfall of that of Delhi, to 
which he contributed not only by previous 
contests for pre-eminence, but even, if the 
Mussulman writers are to be believed, by 
an actual alliance with the invaders. 

A statistical account of Kemaoon by 
Mr, Traill was laid before the Society; 
and also a series of tables of the barometer 
and thermometer, by Capt. J. A. Hodg- 
son, surveyor-general. 

The secretary submitted a private letter 
from Mr. Gerard, forwarding his Vocabu- 
laries of the Hill Dialects, conceiving 
them likely to be acceptable to the Society. 
— [Cal. Gov. Gaz., Sept . 11. 

CALCUTTA MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Society held lately, there was a very 
numerous attendance of members and of 
visitors interested in the prosperity of the 
institution. Two distinguished individuals, 
Major-General Hardwicke and the Hon. 
Sir C. Grey, of Madras, were elected 
honorary members of the Society, and 
several new names were added to the list 
of non-residents. We are happy to learn 
that this is daily increasing, and already 
comprizes a very large proportion of the 
medical gentlemen of both services on 
this establishment, besides some belonging 
to the sister Presidencies. Among many 
instructive communications read at the 
meeting on Saturday, there was cue of 
more particular interest, from its detailing 
the effects of the new remedy, iodine, in 
goitre (ghiga of the natives). ThL dis- 
ease, we understand, is extremely com- 
mon in some districts of India, and the 
acquisition of so powerful an agent in its 
removal becomes therefore an object of the 
first importance. Though known for seve- 
ral years to the scientific world as a dis- 


tinct chemical principle similar to oxygen, 
clorine, &c., iodine has but very recently 
been applied to the practice of medicine, 
and it is on that account the more essential, 
that every fact connected with its adminis- 
tration in goitre, or other diseases, should 
be carefully noted and recorded. We 
should be glad to know whether, as it is a 
marine production, some plants, or fuci, 
may not be found on the shores of India, 
to yield iodine in greater abundance than 
those from which it lias hitherto been ob- 
tained at home. This would seem highly 
probable, from the water of the ocean 
containing a larger proportion of saline 
ingredients in hot than in temperate cli- 
mates ; and thereby, it may be presumed, 
imparting a character of greater intensity 
to the vegetable elements in whose forma- 
tion it is accessory. Another subject of 
great interest to all classes of the commu- 
nity was brought before the meeting, 
namely, the destruction occasioned to tim- 
ber by various kinds of insects. Speci- 
mens of the paroges were exhibited, of 
the temas fatalis, or white ant, and the 
teredo navalis ; and the members were 
solicited to direct their researches with a 
view to discover the best mode of prevent- 
ing these destructive effects.— [Ind. Gaz . 

RUSSIAN CHINESE LITERATI. 

St. Petersburg!!, Jan . 23, 1824. 

Ever since the year 1728, when the 
treaty of peace and connnerce was con- 
cluded between Russia aud China, our 
Government li3s maintained at Pekin an 
Archimandrite and four ecclesiastics, to 
whom as many young men were added, to 
learn the Chinese language, and to serve, 
in the sequel, as interpreters, as well on 
the frontiers as in the department of fo- 
reign affairs at St. Petersburgh. Hitherto 
no persons have returned to Russia from 
this establishment who have done any im- 
portant service to literature ; but the archi- 
mandrite Hyacinthus, who has lately re- 
turned from China, differs from all his 
predecessors. Astonishment is excited by 
the zeal with which he has applied to the 
Chinese and other languages, and by the 
important works which he has composed 
during his residence at Pekin : viz. 1 . A 
General History of China, from the year 
2357 before the birth of Christ, to the 
year 1633 of the Christian era, 9 vols. 
folio ; — 2. A Geographical and Statistical 
Description of the Chinese Empire, with 
a large map, in the five principal lan- 
guages spoken by the people, in 2 vols. 
folio; — 3. The Works of Confucius, trans- 
lated into Russian, with a Commentary;— 
4. A Russian and Chinese Dictionary; — 5. 
hour works on the Geography and His- 
tory of Thibet, and of Little Bucharia ; — 
6. The History of the Land of the Mon- 
gols ; — 7 . The ( ‘ode of Law s given by the 
Chinese Got eminent to the Mongol Tubes; 
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— 8. An accurate Description of the City 
of Pekin ; — 9. Description of the Dykes 
and Works erected to confine the Waters 
of the Yellow River, followed by an ac* 
curate Description of the Great Canal of 
China. Resides these Chinese works trans- 
lated into Russian, the Archimandrite H}a- 
cinthus has written several treatises on the 
manners, customs, festivals, and domestic 
.employments of the Chinese, and on their 
military art, and on the manufactures and 
brandies of industry in which they excel. 

The interest which the Emperor Alex- 
ander takes in every thing that can contri- 
bute to the glory of the empire and of his 
government, and to all that can extend the 
sphere of useful knowledge, gives reason 
to hope that the Russian Government will 
a fiord the learned Archimandrite the ne- 
cessary means to print the literary treasures 
which he has brought with him from China. 
— [Literary Gazette. 

TRAVELS OF 31. BEUCGREFN IN THE EAST. 

M. Berggreen, Chaplain to the Swe- 
dish Legation at Constantinople, who 
commenced in 1S20 a tour in Asia and 
Africa, has been obliged to return to Swe- 
den, after a severe illness; but he has 
brought with him, from the Maronite 
convent of Antara, situated on Mount 
Lebanon, where he passed some time, 
many curious observations, and a copy of 
the pretended Holy Scriptures of the Dru- 
ses ; a book filled, he says, with abomina- 
ble doetrites. The geography of Mount 
Lebanon is very different from the ac- 
count given of it by Volney. — [Literary 
Gazette. 

PRESERVATION OF SHIPS* BOTTOMS. 

Sir H. Davy and Sir Robert Seppings 
have been at Portsmouth, applying a clie- 
mico-mechanical process, by way of ex- 
periment, for the preservation of shipping. 
This consists of the introduction of iron 
or zinc in union with the coppering on the 
bottoms of vessels, by which means their 
sheathing is rendered electro -negative, and 
resists the corrosive action of the salt- 
water. The Samarang, of 28 guns ; the 
Manby, gun-brig ; and several boats have 
been coppered on the new principle. 

COAL IN SYRIA. 

A stratum of coal, of considerable 
thickness, has been discovered in Syria, a 
few miles inland from the coast ; and a 
pit or mine has been opened, from whence 
the Pacha of Egypt is preparing to draw 
supplies for the steam-boats which he is 
intending to employ on the Nile and its 
branches. 

SHERWAROYAH HILLS. 

According to a register published in the 
Madras Gazette, the greatest height of the 


thermometer on the Sherwaroyah hills dur- 
ing last month (July), between 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. was 69 ; the least height 60. 
The register is headed by the following 
gratifying communication, addressed to the 
Editor. 

<k I send you a register of the thermo- 
meter on the Sherwaroyah hills for the 
month of July : the thermometer was kept 
in a house covered with grass. 

“ The months of May, June, and July, 
are the hottest ; and in this year they have 
been more hot than usual, owing to the 
quantity of rain which has fallen having 
been less. The climate is delightful. The 
black and yellow' raspberry are common, 
and so are the orange and the lime, which 
grow wild ; some peach trees, and a China 
plum tree, planted in October last, have 
already yielded fruit. English apple trees, 
the Cape and Tirhoot pear, the Cape 
peach, and China flat peach, which have 
been brought from Bangalore, are all in a 
thriving state. The strawberries are ex- 
cellent ; and Europe vegetables of every 
description grow most luxuriantly.*’ — 
[Mad. Cour.f Aug. 16. 

NORTH-EASTERN COAST OF SIBERIA. 

Capt. Cochrane, after two years* explo- 
ration of the north-eastern coast of Sibe- 
ria, has ascertained that there is no junc- 
tion between the continents of Asia and 
America. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

The meetings of this society, during the 
List few months, have been very interesting. 
Amongst the papers that have been read, 
we may particularly notice a memoir on 
the Natural History, &c. of a portion of 
Afghanistan, by the late Capt. Gilbert 
Blane; — the Chinese Regulations for the 
Trade with Russia (communicated by Sir 
G. T. Staunton, Bart.);— the Metaphysical 
System of Gotam, a Hindoo philosopher, 
by the Director, LI. T. Colebrooke, Esq. ; 
— <md an Account of the Indian Fig Tree, 
as described both by ancient and modern 
writers, by the Secretary, Dr. Noehden. 

ASTR0N03IICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 13. — This day being the fourth 
anniversary of the Society, a numerous 
meeting of the members took place at their 
apartments in Lincoln’s- Inn- Fields, when 
a very satisfactory report upon the state of 
the Society’s affairs and proceedings during 
the last year was read, and ordered to be 
printed. This report paid a due tribute of 
respect to several members which the So- 
ciety has lost by death in the last year, and 
particularly to Colonel Lambton, of Ma- 
dras, and Dr. Walbeck, of the Observa- 
tory of Abo. It gives a succinct account 
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in an author of his pretensions to pub- 
lish names candidly and fully. We 
may also hint to him, that if the 
parties should be dead, he will run no 
risk of legal consequences. 

Whatever may have been Mr. Hug- 
gins’ successes as an indigo planter, 
we think that he might have regained 
his temper during a four months’ voy- 
age to England ; at all events, that he 
need not have vented his spleen upon 
those who have never injured him, 
and whom, it is very probable, that 
he has never seen. 

What is most entertaining about the 


book is, its pretension to impartiality ; 
this, however, we shall leave to the 
impartial reader. 

As we do not intend to follow the 
author into the wide field in which he 
has been expatiating, three quarters 
of a page will abundantly answer ohr 
purpose : we therefore take leave of 
him. 

P.S. Wc hope that a new tkle will 
be invented for the next work upon 
India; the one at the head of this 
article having been appropriated on no 
less than four occasions within the 
last few years. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held at the Society’s apartments, Chow- 
1 inghee, on Wednesday evening, the 3d 
September : J. H. Harington, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 

Professor Fraehn, proposed at the last 
meeting, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber, and Mr. T. Thomason a member of 
the society. 

Letters were received from the Horti- 
cultural, Geological, and Astronomical 
Societies of London, acknowledging the 
receipt of the volumes of the Researches 
presented to them by the Asiatic Society. 

A letter was read from H. T. Cole- 
brooke, E^q., announcing his having dis- 
patched a copy of the index to the first 
fourteen volumes of the Researches, which 
has since been received. 

A specimen of the aerolite that fell 
near Allahabad in 1822, was presented by 
Mr. Nisbet, through Dr. Carey. 

A curious species of lizard from the 
woods of Bancoorah, was presented by 
Mr. Flatman, of the telegraph department. 
A dried flying-fish by Mr. Hewitt. Two 
Otaheitan carved paddles by Capt. Web- 
ster, of the ship Juliana ■ these paddles 
were a personal present from the Queen 
of Otaheite to the commander Of a coun- 
try ship which touched at the island. Some 
Hindoo images and rosaries by Mr. Tyt- 
ler ; and an artificial wax candle by Mr. 
Gibbons. 

A letter was read from Mr. Pickering, 
of Salem, Massachussetts, presenting a 
copy of Dr. Edwards’ Observations on the 
Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, 
one of the tribes of the North American 
Continent, lately published, with notes, by 
Mr. Pickering. 


The third volume, 1822, of the - In- 
dische Bibliothec, was received from Pro- 
fessor Schlegel. The Journal Asiatique, 
from September 1822 to January 1823, 
from the Asiatic Society of Paris} and 
Rouleaux de Papyrus, from M. Von 
Hammer, of Vienna. 

Baron de Sacv has completed his se- 
cond volume of the Mukaumulee Hurree- 
ree in Arabic, and has forwarded a copy 
to the Society. 

The secretary read a biographical sketch 
of the life of the late Lieut. Col. Lamb- 
ton, F.R.S., by John Warren, Esq. In 
this brief memoir the following charac- 
teristic anecdote is mentioned. On the 4th 
of April 1799, General Baird received 
orders to proceed during the night to'seour 
a tope, v here it was supposed that Tippop 
had placed an advanced post. Capt. Law- 
ton accompanied him as his staff, and after 
having repeatedly traversed the tope, with- 
out finding any one in it, the General 
resolved to return to camp, and proceeded 
accordingly, as he thought, towards head- 
quarters. However, as the night' was clear, 
and the constellation of the great bear was 
near the meridian. Captain Lambton no- 
ticed, that instead of proceding southerly, 
as was necessary for reaching the , camp, 
the division was advancing towards the 
north — that is to say, on Tippoo’s whole 
army ; and immediately warned General 
Baird of the mistake. But the Geperal 
(who troubled himself little about astro- 
nomy) replied, that he knew very well 
how he was going without consulting the 
stars. Presently the detachment fell . in 
with one of the enemy’s outposts, \yhich 
was soon dispersed; but this at last 
General Baird to apprehend that Capt. 
Lambton’s observation might be correct 
enough; he ordered a light to be, struck, 
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of the measurement of the largest conti- 
nuous arc of a meridian yet measured, 
which occupied the former gentleman up- 
wards of twenty years in India. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 19. — Various meteorological jour- 
nals and astronomical observations were 
communicated by Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
Governor of New South Wales. 

LimHEAN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 3.— Among the presents was a col- 
lection of plants made in a journey through 
Circassia, Persia, and Georgia, by Lieut.- 
Col. Wright, of the Royal Engineers. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 2. — A paper was read, “ On the 
Geological Structure of St. Jago, one of 
the Cape de Verd Islands,” by Major 
Colebrooke. 

CULTIVATION OF THE CLOVE IN HAYTI. 

The clove is now cultivated in the vici- 
nity of Port-au-Prince, in the island of 
St. Domingo. A single tree has pro- 


[April, 

duced sixty pounds, of excellent quality. 
Might not this plant be cultivated in the 
south-western part of the United States ? 
— [ American Paper. 

AEROLITES. 

A letter from Moline! la, in the legation 
of Bologna, of the 6th says, “ that within 
the last few days a great number of me- 
teoric stones ha\e fallen in the neighbour-, 
hood of the village of Arenazo. The largest 
of these stones is twelve pound*, in weight. 
Its fall was preceded by claps of thunder 
of extreme violence, accompanied by wind, 
a phenomenon which much astonished the 
inhabitants of the country. The largest 
aerolite has been taken to the Observatory 
of Bologna .” — [French Paper. 

VACCINATION. 

The total number vaccinated from 181S 
to 1822 in the United Kingdom (excepting 
the capital) is 327,521, and the total by 
the stationary vaccinators for the same 
time, 34,275. In 1821 there were 90,000 
persons vaccinated in Ceylon: 20,149 in 
the Presidency of Fort William ; and 
22,478 in that of Bombay. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs of India. By R. G. Wallace. 
Svo. 14 s. 

On the Colonization of New Zealand ; 
addressed to the People of England. 
8vo. 6 d. 

The History of George Desmond .- found- 
ed on Facts which occurred in the East- 
Indies, and now published as a useful 
caution to Young Men going out to that 
country. Post Svo. 7s. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Universal Review ; or Chronicle of 
the Literature of all Nations. No. I. 5s. 
To be published every two months. 

Twelve Vieivs of Calcutta and its Envi- 
rons, from Drawings executed by James 
B. Fraser, from Sketches made on the spot. 

CALCUTTA PRESS. 

Preparing for Publication. 

A Code of Signals, for the use of Ves- 
sels employed in the Merchant Service, 
by Capt. Marryatt, R.N. ; including a 
Cypher for Secret Correspondence, and all 
the Merchants’ Ships belonging to the 
Ports of Calcutta and Bombay. 

The Bengal Almanack and Annual Di- 
rectory for 1624. 

The Case of Mr. Erskine, containing an 
Authentic Statement of the Proceedings 
against that Gentleman in the Hon. the 
Recorder’s Court of Bombay, in June 1823. 

The Bengal Stud Book. 

The Calcutta Annual Daeciory and lie- 
gist er, for the Year 1324. 


FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 

Pantheon Egyptian, Collection des Per- 
sonnages Mythologiques de l’Ancienne 
Egypte, d’apres les Monumcns, avec un 
Texte explicatif ; par M. J. F. Champol- 
lion le Jeune, et les figures d’apres les 
dessins de M. L. J. J. Dubois. Paris, 
1823, in-4to. 

In the Press. 

Chrestomathie Chinois , par M. Mouli- 
nier, avec nombre de Planches lithogra- 
phiees. 

Dictionjiaire Mandchou-Franqais , par 
J. Klaproth, un fort volume grand in -8vo. 

Fables Armcnicnnes, nouvellcment tra- 
duites, avec le texte cn regard. 

Grammaire Arabe Vulgaire , suivie de 
Dialogues, de Lettres, et d’Aetes de tous 
genres, par Caussin de Perce vaL Vol. 
m-8vo. 

Grammaire Japonaise du P. Rodri- 
guez, traduite sur le Portugais par M. 
Landresse. 

Ml moires relatifs V Asie, par J. Klap- 
roth. Un vol. in-8vo. 

Meng-Tscu, ou Mencius, le plus cele- 
bre philosophe Chinois apreb Confucius, 
traduit litteralement au Latin, et revu 
avec soin sur la version Tartare-Mand- 
chou, avec des Notes par A. Stanislas 
Julien. 

tableaux Hist or ijues de V Asie, depuis 
la Monarchic de Cjius jusqu’a nos jours; 
par J. Klaproth. Un vol. in-4to., a\eeuu 
Atlas in-fo. de 25 cartes. 
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East -India House , Feb . 27. 

HAILEY BURY COLLEGE. 

An adjourned Special General Court of 
Proprietors of East-India Stock was this 
day held at the Company’s house in Lea- 
denhall Street, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the consideration of the following 
proposition, viz. — 

“ That application be made to Parlia- 
ment, in the present Session, for the Re- 
peal of the 46th Clause of the Act of the 
53d Geo. III. cap. 155, by which the 
Court of Directors is prohibited from send- 
ing to India, in the capacity of a Writer, 
any person who shall not have resided 
during Four Terms at the Haileybury 
College.” 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (W. Wigram, Esq.) ac- 
quainted the Court, that it was met, by 
adjournment, to resume the consideration 
of the College question. 

Previous to the commencement of the 
regular business of the day, 

Mr. KirJqmtrick rose, and observed, that 
having seen in The Times Newspaper a 
paragraph, complaining that at the last 
Court the reporters had been prevented 
from occupying the situation which they 
usually took in that room, he wished 
to ask whether the Hon. Chairman 
had sanctioned such a prohibition ? — 
( Hear /) 

The Chairman. — <l I can answer most 
distinctly that no such orders were issued. 
It was merely directed that none but Pro- 
prietors should be admitted into the Court 
until twelve o’clock. This has been the 
customary practice. I was, until a late 
hour yesterday evening, ignorant that any 
inconvenience had been sustained by the 
reporters, whose exclusion I certainly do 
not desire.” — ( Hear /) 

Mr. XvrkjHUrick wished to know whether 
he was to understand that the reporters 
were in future to be allowed their usual 
indulgence? 

The Chairman. — <f I am at a loss to 
know the meaning of the expression 
‘usual indulgence.* The first persons 
entitled to seats in this Court are the Pro - 
prietors ; that is an undeniable proposition. 
Those gentlemen who attend for the public 
press are at present, I perceive, in that part 
of the Court where they have been per- 
mitted to sit, as a matter of courtesy. 
I hope they will receive every accom- 
modation ; but I cannot be a party t6 grant- 
ing that, as a matter of right, which is, 
• Asiatic Journ. — No. 100. 


in fact, a matter of indulgence^— ( Hear , 
hear /)* 

The Hon. H. Kinnuird's motion having 
been read, the debate on the college ques- 
tion proceeded. 

Mr. Money said, when he was interrupt- 
ed on the preceding "Wednesday by a 
Learned Gent. (Mr. Impey), who moved 
an adjournment, be rose merely to offer a 
few observations on that part of the speech 
of the Hon. and Learned Gent. (Mr. R. 
Jackson), who was now entering the 
Court, wherein he stated that he would 
exhibit to the Proprietors what he con- 
ceived to be the morality of the College at 
Hertford ; with that view he repeated a 
quotation from a pamphlet published by 
Mr. Malthus, and to which he (Mr. Jack- 
son) had referred in a speech made in that 
Court seven years ago. The Learned 
Gentleman had, however, introduced only 
a partial statement of the sentiments of the 
author ; he had stopped short on the ma- 
terial point, and arrived at a very different 
conclusion, as to the state of the College, 
from that which the learned writer had 
intended to be drawn. He deemted it 
necessary, at the time when what had 
fallen from the Learned Gentleman was 
fresh in the recollection of the Court, to 
make some remarks ; but, as the debate 
had taken a different course, he now re- 
quested the indulgence of the Court while 
he delivered his sentiments on the general 
question before them ; a question which 
had been temperately and dispassionately 
introduced by the Hon. Mover ; a question 
which appeared to him to be of vital im- 
portance to their civil service in India, tod 
to be intimately connected with the deafest 
interests of the East-India Company, 
{Hear!) In offering his sentiments, he 
was unconscious of having his mind voder 
the influence of any bias, which should 
divest his judgment of that title to im- 
partiality to which other gentlemen, and 
he doubted not with justice, had laidclaim. 
He had no concern with the foundation of 
the East-India College, for he was not in 
England when it was projected ; and , he 
was free to confess, that some of the earliest 
fruits which it produced, and which he 
had opportunities of very nearly observing 

* Jt may be proper to observe, that, at th«T»re- 
ceding debate, on lhe«5th of February# the re- 
porters were, through some misapprehension, ex- 
cluded from the body of the Court, whereYhey 
have been in the habit of sitting. They heart!, or 
rather attempted to hear, the debate fro**- the 
gallery j but the situation is so extremely incon- 
venient, the crowd was so great, and the noise so 
considerable, that it was impossible, at times, to 
catch what fell from the speakers, whofe backs 
were necessarily turned towards them, wheh they 
addressed the Chair. 
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when in India, gave him no favourable 
impression of the institution. But, at a 
later period, when he became intimately 
acquainted with several of their civil esta- 
blishment who had been educated there, 
whose moral character and intellectual 
acquirements were of the highest order, 
and when he heard them in glowing terms 
repeatedly express their obligations to the 
College, which they revered as their u/ma 
mater ; when they, in fact, reversed the 
epigrammatic sentiment of the Hon. Mo- 
ver (Mr. Kinnaird), and instead of de- 
scribing the system as one which converted 
a boon into a penalty ^ declared that the 
compulsion which sent them to Hailey- 
bury rendered that boon still more valu- 
able ; he felt satisfied that, whatever evils 
existed, and he must be deaf as well as 
blind who denied their existence, were to 
be traced to a want of moral principle 
in some of the students before they went 
to Haileybury, or to some internal mis- 
management of the College, but certainly 
not to the nature of the institution itself. 
He must, however, contend that the Court 
was not the place in which these evils were 
to be corrected ; the Legislature had 
wisely committed the application of the 
remedy to another authority— the Court of 
Directors, under the controul of the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
—and with them that right might safely be 
left ; but if they failed in the discharge of 
their duty, it was certainly competent for 
this Court to call on them to account for 
their conduct. When his official situation 
placed him more in connexion with this 
College, the opinion he had formed be- 
came strengthened ; and, notwithstanding 
the disgraceful scenes of insubordination 
and riot which had occurred, notwithstand- 
ing the reports which were circulated 
(often, he believed, with much exaggera- 
tion) to the prejudice of the College, he 
had sent his son to that institution without 
a fear or a doubt, ( hear ! ) and he was 
happy to say the result had amply justified 
the confidence with which he did so. 
{Hear /) They were now called on, after 
the existence of this college for twenty 
years, to apply to Parliament for the re- 
peal of a fundamental clause in the act by 
which it was instituted, and on which, not- 
withstanding the disclaimer of such being 
the intention of the Hon. Mover, he must 
assert, that the very existence of the Col- 
lege, as to any useful purpose, mainly de- 
pended. They were called upon to procure 
the sanction of the Legislature to those 
qualifications, the possession of which all 
admitted to he essential to the efficiency 
of their civil service in India, being sought 
elsewhere or any where as well as at the Col- 
lege, which was expressly established to se- 
cure the attainment of them, and where 
alone was to be found concentered in one 
consisteut comprehensive course of study 


and of discipline, all that is requisite on 
that vast field of public service which our 
extended empire presents, on winch many 
of the students from Haileybury have 
highly distinguished themselves, and where 
now' are to be found some of the brightest 
ornaments that any public service in any 
country ever produced. It was now', how- 
ever, proposed, that this system of educa- 
tion and discipline, which, by the 55d of 
the late King, w as made obligatory, should 
henceforth be optional ; but to guard against 
the evil — for the very projectors of the new r 
system apprehended them — to guard against 
the evil consequences which actually result- 
ed from a latitude of choice in education 
before the existence of the College, what 
has the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird) 
proposed ? He says, “ that those who, 
availing themselves of the option, decline 
a college education, must, before they 
are permitted to proceed to India in the 
capacity of writers, submit their qualifica- 
tions and acquirements to the test of a 
public examination, to be appointed by the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
troul.” But if these qualifications and 
acquirements can be as adequately obtain- 
ed without the pale of the College as 
within it, then the proposition of the Hon. 
Gentleman does not go far enough : it 
ought to extend to the total abolition of 
an institution, which, upon this presump- 
tion, is a lavish and useless expenditure. 
There is, how ever, a striking difference be- 
tween the system in operation and that pro- 
posed to be substituted, which need only 
be pointed out to shew one great cause of 
the clamour raised against the college. 
Within the college there must be subordi- 
nation — without the college there need be 
none. A simple public examination may 
be sufficient to try the abilities of a stu- 
dent : it cannot be competent to try his 
disposition, or his habits of submission to 
authority; it cannot train him to rule 
others with moderation, by the early re- 
gulation of his own temper and conduct. 
( Hear ! ) One material object of college 
discipline is, to nip in the hud the grotvth 
of a spirit which, in a soil genial to its 
production, may ripen into the bitterest 
fruit. They all knew that great talents 
were often found in alliance with violent 
and ungovernable minds ; these may lead 
a young man triumphantly through a pub- 
lie examination, whilst the lurking vices 
in the character of the youth may wholly 
escape observation ; and they again may 
become more dangerous and destructive, 
from the talents with which they are as- 
sociated; {hear!) and if not detected 
and checked by early discipline, may burst 
forth in their maturity, when they cannot 
be controlled, and when their indulgence 
may lead to incalculable evils. ( Hear /) 
It was said, and said truly, in the first 
part of this debate, that much of the hap- 
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pi ness of the millions over whom we rule 
in India, much of the character and sta- 
bility of our government, must depend 
upon the disposition and principle of the 
embryo statesmen who are selected to fill 
high and various functions in their civil 
service in India : but it is important to 
bear in mind, that for this test of qualifi- 
cation the proposed plan makes no provi- 
sion ; nor is it capable of any adequate to 
the purpose, or which can stand in compe- 
tition with the ordeal of a two years’ sub- 
jection to college discipline, under the 
vigilant eye and experienced guidance of 
competent professors — and, he would fur- 
ther say, under the salutary terror to the 
insubordinate and vicious, of disgrace, ex- 
pulsion, and loss of appointment. It was 
natural that those parents who had their 
fairest hopes of placing their sons in the 
civil service of the Company blasted, should 
consider unnecessary, harsh and severe, the 
penalty of expulsion for disobedience to 
authority —that they .should regard the 
punishment as exceeding the nature of 
the offence : but neither the East-India 
College, nor any other, without the power 
of inflicting this penalty, could be govern- 
ed with effect ; and, during the whole of 
this discussion, he had heard but one dis- 
sentient voice on that proposition. He 
would ask, had that discretion been exer- 
cised w ith harshness or excess ? During 
twenty years, what was the number of 
students admitted to the College, and what 
the number expelled ? There had been 7‘21 
students entered during that period, and 
there were only twenty expulsions. (Hear!) 
If they were to compare that number 
with the number of young men expelled 
in the same time from other colleges in 
this kingdom, it would be found, he 
thought, far inferior in amount. Of that 
number were, he believed, the two gal- 
lant officers alluded to by the Hon. and 
Learned Gent, opposite (Mr. Gahagan), 
who bestowed the severest epithets that 
language or ingenuity could supply on 
the barbarity of the expulsion, and sarcas- 
tically remarked, that those who were 
deemed unworthy to serve the East-India 
Company, were considered very worthy of 
bearing his Majesty’s commission. He 
(Mr. Money) had authority for saying 
that one of these gallant officers, and he 
believed both — 

The Hon. D.Kinnaird. rose to order. He 
thought it very hard to have the private 
character and history of an individual, who 
liad nothing to do with this discussion, 
brought before the Court. 

Mr. Money . — “ If what I was about to 
say could cast even a shade of reflection on 
those respectable individuals, I should at 
once sit down ; but as what I have to state 
is to their honour, as it is to the credit of 
the College, I consider that I amfperfectly 
in order.” 
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The Ckairman . — “ Although I am sure 
my Hon. Friend did not mean to state any 
thing disrespectful of those gentlemen, 
still, from the manner in which the intima- 
tion has been received, I would put it to 
him, whether he had not better abstain 
from any topic that can by possibility dis- 
turb the good understanding and harmony 
which have hitherto pi evaded? Though 
my Hon. Friend may bring forward the 
subject very temperately, yet it is possi- 
ble that other gentlemen may not pursue 
the same course,” 

Mr. Money . — After what had fallen 
from the Chair, he should only state, that 
his object was fairly to make the striking 
circumstance to which he w r as about to re- 
fer, when he w r as so unusually interrupted, 
subservient to the view which he took of 
this question. He would, however, waive 
any further observation on these cases, and 
proceed with the general discussion. Ho 
would venture to assert, without the fear 
of contradiction, that instances of commo- 
tion and expulsion had not been more 
numerous or more striking at Haileybury 
than at other collegiate foundations, which 
have had the influence of ancient character 
to support them; they should then be 
rather considered as exceptions from the 
general reputation of the college, than 
forming its more prominent and objec- 
tionable features. Allusion was made on 
Wednesday last to some discreditable 
scenes and disgraceful acts which had re- 
cently occurred in the two first colleges of 
our great universities ; but they hav*. not 
been considered by the public to have 
lowered the high reputation of Oxford 
or Cambridge : but, if such scenes bad 
occurred at Haileybury, they would have 
been blazoned forth as positive proofs of a 
vicious system of education, which ought 
to be suppressed. The trial and condem- 
nation of a student of Trinity had left no 
blot upon that venerable seat of learning ; 
but had a student at Haileybury been pub- 
licly convicted of an act of moral turpitude 
and sentenced to an ignominious punish- 
ment, the stain would have been transferred 
from the criminal to the college, and deem- 
ed indelible. He averred, on the authority 
of those most competent to decide upon it, 
tiiat the general conduct of the young men 
at the East-India College has been orderly 
and studious, and that the students have 
been contented and happy. If he might be 
permitted to adduce one testimony to this 
fact, for the accuracy of which the scrupu- 
lous regard to truth in the writer enabled 
him with perfect confidence to vouch, he 
thought it would go far with the unpre- 
judiced to remove the tendency of the mis- 
representations by which the college had 
been traduced, and to shew the benefits, 
not only that might be, but which actually 
were derived from it, were of such magni- 
tude, that no prudent parent properly con- 
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suiting the welfare of his child, would 
wittingly forego, and such as no student 
anxious for his own improvement and fu- 
ture destination, would not be emulous to 
attain. — (Hear, hear!) The letter he 
would read, was from a student at Hailey- 
bury to his father : — 

“ I feel that the nearer the time ap- 
proaches when I must quit this place, the 
more I grow attached to it — the greater 
esteem I feel for the institution, and those 
who direct it : for I can truly say, I have 
never spent a happier year and a half tlian 
I have here, and shall always remember 
it with the most pleasing associations. I 
believe there are not a few who will leave 
this spot with the same impressions. Our 
lectures, too, this term, have been most in- 
teresting, particularly those of the Princi- 
pal; our Latin subject being De Natura 
Deorum , we had to peruse all the ancient 
systems of philosophy ; to read all the best 
English authors upon the existence of the 
Deity, such as Barrow, Butler, Warbur- 
ton, Paley, Sumner, &c. &c. tracing the 
steps of revelation and reason, and all 
the arguments which are most popular to 
refute deistical and atheistical notions. 
Doctor Batten always in the last term gives 
the student some work to read, which 
enables him to introduce these subjects, 
which he does in the most clear and in- 
teresting manner. The last term which 
went out, we had to examine all the works 
upon the immortality of the soul, and upon 
a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
and so he goes on, giving each term some 
of the leading doctrines of Christianity to 
peruse and examine, which I think answers 
here all the purposes of theological lec- 
tures, particularly in the way in which he 
communicates this mode of lecturing.** 

Mr. Elphinstone, the Director. — “ Who 
wrote that letter ?’ * 

Mr. Honey . — It was with some feeling 
of parental pride, which it would be in 
vain for him to attempt to disguise, and 
for which he hoped he should be pardoned, 
that he stated the writer of that letter to be 
his son ; {hear, hear ! ) who, on com- 
pleting his terms, received the highest 
honours which the college could confer 
for his conduct and talents; ( hear /) and 
was now, with many of his fellow -students, 
disseminating in India the benefits of that 
education, and those habits of self-govern- 
ment to which they have been trained at 
Haileybury. {Hear!) Yet this excel- 
lent and peculiarly appropriate system of 
education, for so he must maintain it to 

be, notwithstanding its admitted defects 

for what human institution is exempt from 
them?— this system, which had been twenty 
years in operation, it was the drift of the 
present motion to annihilate. When he 
made this observation, he begged leave to 
say, that he gave the Hon. Mover full 
credit for the sincerity of his declaration, 


when he stated, that “ it was not his in- 
tention to overthrow the establishment ;** 
but the tendency of the present motion was 
to destroy the college, and to substitute 
in its stead, what is at best but an untried 
and doubtful experiment — optional educa- 
tion, subject to an examination of the edu- 
cated.— {Hear /) It was material, in the 
discussion of the question, to bear in mind 
that the East- India College was, by the 
very essence of its constitution, a place 
“ at once preparatory and probationary.’* 
This point was well stated by the Hon. 
Chairman, when he read the college sta- 
tute which applied to it. An Hon. Friend 
of his (Mr. Poynder), who spoke early in 
the debate, had been taunted for asking, if 
this new system be adopted, what parents 
would send their sons to Haileybury Col- 
lege? He (Mr. Money) would answer, 
that few parents would be found willing to 
hazard the two-fold risk of forfeiting a 
valuable provision for their sons, if the 
option be given of submitting their capa- 
city for the appointment to one test alone, 
that of an examination of their abilities. 
To those parents who will shrink from thi$ 
double-shotted danger when it becomes 
avoidable, maybe added all those whose 
impatience to launch their sons into the 
public service may seek to hasten them 
upon their career prematurely ; and many 
others, again, who will be desirous of pur- 
chasing education alone at a cheaper rate 
than that at which it can be obtained at the 
East-India College. These, however, are 
personal motives, distinct from the proper 
grounds on which a question of such na- 
tional importance as the best mode of 
educating and training the civil servants 
of the Company ought be decided. If 
the place and course of instruction are to be 
optional, the East-India College will be 
rendered worse than useless. But it is 
not by the disappointment of a few, or 
even of many refractory youths, who have 
shewn themselves unworthy of the bene- 
fits placed within their reach, and who 
would, in all probabib'ty, manifest the 
same disposition to resist authority under 
any other system of tuition; it is not 
by the mistaken views of parents, how- 
ever respectable and numerous, that the 
college, under its present system of com- 
pulsory and indispensable preparation, 
must stand or fall — a system, be it re- 
membered, which is in full operation at 
Addiscombe, which has been held up by 
the opponents of Haileybury as an exam- 
ple for imitation. The influence and effect 
of this system upon the civil servants, upon 
the governments, and upon the people of 
India, to whom the students are destined 
to afford protection and dispense justice ; 
the means which it affords beyond any 
other existing mode of training youth, 
of enabling them and the Directors to 
fulfil the great tru^t with which they have 
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charged themselves, were the paramount 
considerations by which the Court were 
bound (independently of all personal or 
party feelings) to decide upon the question 
submitted to them. These considerations 
alone should occupy their undivided at- 
tention, before they agree to a change, 
which would paralize a long existing in- 
stitution ; before they apply to Parliament 
to render optional, or, he should rather say, 
nugatory, a peculiar system of qualifica- 
tion, which they themselves proposed and 
have acted upon, and which the Legislature 
had sanctioned and enforced, not with the 
view to the accommodation of patronage, 
or to meet the wishes of those among 
whom it may be distributed, but with a 
single eye to the blessings to be diffused 
by the operation of the system, over a vast 
and distant empire. When they reflected 
how materially these must depend upon 
the mental and moral qualifications of the 
youths who are annually sent to assist in 
the government of that great dominion ; 
and when they call to mind the mischiefs 
which accrued in former times, from the 
want of discrimination and caution in the 
appointments which were made ; they 
would be able to form a just estimate of the 
awful responsibility which attaches to their 
Executive Body. ( Hear /) It was the 
lamentable deficiency of these qualifica- 
tions which was most forcibly and irrefuta- 
bly pointed outby the Marquess Wellesley, 
in his celebrated minute of August 1800 , 
which led to the formation of the East- 
India College. The real question, then, 
was simply this, 4t Has the institution an- 
swered the purposes for which it was es- 
tablished ? Has it in any degree corrected 
the evils which previously existed ?** What, 
lie would ask, was the state of the civil 
service now, contrasted with that defective 
state, which was so much felt and lamented 
before the foundation of the college? 
Was there ever a period in the annals of 
the East-India Company when their civil 
servants were so eminently distinguished 
for cultivated talents, enlarged views, and 
high and disinterested principles ? ( Hear / ) 
Was there ever a period in the history of 
India when justice was so equally and so 
ably administered ; when power was so 
mildly exercised, and so wisely directed j 
when, in short, the people subjected to 
British rule were so content with their 
rulers? (Hear/) In the long interval 
which had elapsed since the foundation of 
the college, how immensely had the 
boundaries of our dominions been en- 
larged, our duties been multiplied with 
our acquisitions, and rendered more com- 
plicated and arduous ! ( Hear / ) A new 

government — that of Central India, in 
itself a kingdom, had fallen under our 
happy sway, from a state of anarchy and 
misrule. They had only to turn to the 
enlightened pages of Sir John Malcolm, 
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at once its founder and its historian ; 
(Hear/) a man whose long and various 
and splendid services ranked him amongst 
the first of soldiers and statesmen, to 
whom the Company and the country owe 
a large debt of gratitude, for the acquisi- 
tion and consolidation of the empire in 
India. (Hear / ) But his peculiar claim to 
public gratitude did not rest here : he not 
only raised the British name above the 
lofty eminence it had attained by the arms 
which he heroically wielded in victory, 
but still more by cultivating the arts, and 
diffusing the blessings of peace among the 
conquered, and by laying deep the foun- 
dations of a paternal government, in the 
immutable principles of justice and hu- 
manity. (Hear /) They need only turti 
to his Memoirs of Central India, to see 
what rapid progress had been made in the 
art of good government and civilization, 
and to learn how much of what had been 
effected, under his able administration of 
Malwa, was attributable, and had been 
attributed by him, with his characteristic 
candour and liberality, to the instruments 
with which he had to work — the civil and 
military servants of the Company, trained 
as they now were. (Hear!) That the 
East-India College was one great source 
from which these blessings sprung, be 
could confidently maintain : and yet this 
it was the direct tendency of the motion 
before the Court to destroy. The radical 
change of system now proposed was not 
new : at the close of 1816 , an attack on 
the college was made on similar grounds, 
and defeated. Every one who had read 
the unanswerable arguments and clear 
statements published on that occasion by 
one of the professors of the college, who 
would adorn the professor’s chair at any col- 
lege — he alluded to Mr. Malthus — would 
not wonder at the result of that contro- 
versy. In the course of these discussions, 
reference bad been made to the opinion of 
his late lamented colleague, Mr. Grant, 
with whom the institution of the college 
is known to have originated ; and whose 
wisdom, talents, and long and eminent ser- 
vices to the Company, would ever live in the 
grateful recollection and veneration of that 
Court. (Hear, hear!) He was indeed 
an advocate, who, by his masculine powers, 
his acute reasoning, and his commanding 
eloquence, silenced all former attacks on 
his favourite institution. The advantage 
(said Mr. Money) of such a union of 
practical knowledge and enlightened zeal 
was lost to them ; but his bright example 
remained, and he confidently hoped that, 
by imitating the consistency and firmness 
which distinguished his character, the mo- 
tion would be successfully resisted, and 
the question set at rest for ever. He then 
conjured the Court not to entertain a pro- 
position, the effect of which would be the 
demolition of a noble edifice, which at a 
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great cost they themselves had raised, and 
which, however it may contain some de- 
fects, as he admitted it did, was yet as 
capable of being made perfect to its end, 
as any work of human contrivance could 
be rendered. (Hear/) It now rested on 
a solid foundation, and will yet withstand 
all the rude shocks by which it may be 
assailed, either from without or from 
within its walls, if that Court did not 
consent to its downfall. (Hear/) I con- 
fidently trust (concluded Mr. Money) that 
it will never be accessary to the ruin of 
so splendid a structure, but that it will 
endure to future ages, a monument of the 
patriotic feeling, beneficent views, en- 
lightened policy, munificence, and magna- 
nimity of die East-India Company. (Hear, 
hear / ) 

Mr. Trant hoped, from what he had 
heard before he entered the Court on the 
preceding Wednesday, that diis question 
would not, like some that were taken up 
in another assembly, be considered a cabi- 
net question. He trusted the Proprietors 
would be favoured with the sentiments of 
those gentlemen, who sat on the other side 
of the bar, and who were supposed to be 
not altogether unfavourable to this motion. 
He believed he was die first person who 
had risen in the Court, on this occasion, 
who had any recent experience of the 
Company’s civil service abroad. He was 
sorry that it had fallen to so humble an 
individual as himself to be foremost in 
drawing the attention of the Court to 
the real state of the case; but, relying 
on that indulgence which he had on 
other occasions received from the Pro- 
prietors, he would state a few of those 
opinions, which long reflection and research 
had iuduced him to form on this subject. 
He should, in the first place, beg permis- 
sion of the Court, to read a short extract 
from a speech delivered by Lord Gren- 
ville, in the year 1813, and which had 
been already alluded to in the course of the 
debate. This speech was delivered by his 
Lordship in the House of Lords, on the 
renewal of the Company’s charter. The 
Noble Lord, after adverting to the opinion 
held by Marquess Wellesley on the want 
of a suitable education for the young men 
intended for the civil service in India, 
proceeded to speak thus of the institution 
at Haileybury : 

“ The deficiency was, however, ac- 
knowledged, and a separate college has 
been established in England, for the edu- 
cation of the young men destined for 
India. If I speak of this plan as I think 
of it, with strong disapprobation and re- 
gret, let it not be inferred that I object to 
any degree of attention which can be 
given, even to the earliest instruction and 
discipline of those who are destined for 
Indian service — far from it. No man will 
more rejoice in this than I shall— no man 
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more zealously contend for its advantage. 
But I never can persuade myself that it 
was justifiable to form a separate esta- 
blishment in England. It may be doubted 
at what age these youths may most ad- 
vantageously be sent to India : but up to 
the latest moment of their continuance in 
this country, be that period what it may, 
I see the strongest possible reasons against 
their being separated in education from the 
young men of their own age and station in 
life. Instead of forming them beforehand 
into an exclusive class, into something re- 
sembling a distinct caste of men, destined 
to administer government in remote pro- 
vinces, they ought, above all other public 
servants, to receive, so long as they con- 
tinue in England, an education purely 
English. Instead of rejecting, we should, 
I think, have embraced with eagerness the 
advantage which our great schools and 
universities would have afforded to them 
for this purpose : that they might learn 
there, I trust, with not less facility than 
elsewhere, the elements of whatever sciences 
you could wish them to possess ; that in 
addition to those, they might find there, 
and there only could they find, that best of 
all education to a public man, which forms 
the mind to manly exertion and honoura- 
ble feeling — the education which young 
men receive from each other in the nume- 
rous and mixed society of their equals, 
collected from various classes of our com- 
munity, and destined to various ways of 
life ; that they might there be imbued with 
the deepest tincture of English manners 
and English attachments— of English 
principles — and, Tam not afraid, in this 
case, to say, also, of English prejudices ; 
and that they might carry out with them 
from thence to India remembrances and 
affections, not local only, but personal— 
recollections not merely of the scenes, but 
of the individuals endeared to them by 
early habits, mixed with the indelible 
impression of those high sentiments and 
virtuous principles, which, I am happy to 
think, float in the very atmosphere of our 
public places of education, and contribute 
much more, I think, than is commonly 
supposed, to all on which we most value 
ourselves in our national cliaracter.” 

Having read this extract, it might, per- 
haps (observed Mr. Trant), be my best 
policy to sit down. (Hear, hear / and 
laughter.) He only said, what almost any 
other man would say ; for, in truth, that 
extract did contain, in his simple mind, 
the whole essence of the argument, and 
he was sure that any thing which he could 
add must appear tame and uninteresting. 
(Hear ! ) But, as he had passed the 
whole of his life in the Company’s civil 
service, he would make a few observa- 
tions, and state a few facts which bore 
directly on this question. Before he pro- 
ceeded farther, lie would, however, ven- 
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ture To touch on a subject, which formed 
part of the discussion in that Court on the 
day before yesterday. He meant the state 
of the civil service, previously to the es- 
tablishment of the College at Calcutta, 
by the Marquess Wellesley, or to the 
foundation of Hailpybury College by 
those gentlemen who were anxious to have 
an institution nearer home. An Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Povnder), whom he did not 
then see in his place, did, he believe, say, in 
the hurry of debate at the last Court, that 
the minute of the Marquess Wellesley 
conveyed an idea of the most deplorable 
ignorance amongst all classes of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants, at the time it was 
written. These words, he had no doubt, 
were used ; and they were, he supposed, 
taken down as accurately by the reporters 
as by him.* Now, he would be really 
sorry if such an assertion went forth to the 
world uncontradicted. He felt great re- 
spect for the Marquess Wellesley, but he 
felt much greater respect for truth ; and 
truth compelled him to say, that the Noble 
Marquess was under a temptation to rather 
overcolour the picture he drew of the 
civil service. He had to make out a case 
(one that would be satisfactory to gentle- 
men behind the bar), to justify the ex- 
penditure of some half -milium of money for 
the erection of a College at Fort William. 
But, as the authority of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley had been quoted on one side of the 
question — as it had been quoted, in proof 
that the civil servants were, when he en- 
tered on the duties of administration, 
weak and inefficient, it would be proper 
for him (Mr. Trant) to quote what that 
Noble Marquess had said with reference 
to those gentlemen who went out to India 
before any establishment for the education 
of their civil servants had been instituted. 
He wished, therefore, to call the attention 
of the Court to the following sentiments de- 
livered by that Noble Lord. The Marquess 
Wellesley had thus expressed himself : — 
“ The study and acquisition of the languages 
have, however, been extended in Bengal; 
and the general knowledge and qualifica- 
tions of the civil servants have been im- 
proved. The proportion of the civil ser- 
vants, who have made a considerable pro- 
gress towards the attainment of the qualifi- 
cations requisite in their several stations, 
appears great, and even astonishing, when 
viewed with regard to the early disadvan- 
tages, embarrassments, and defects of the 
civil service.’* It would Certainly appear 
frqjn this, that the individuals who were at 
that period employed in the civil service, 
were not taken from behind petty counters 
— were not selected from the low and unin- 
formed classes : all which might be inferred 
from the speech of his Hon. Friend. There 


* The reporters were, at the time, m a very bad 
situation for taking down any thing. 


were, at that day, able and intelligent 
men about the Marquess Wellesley. There 
were some then in Court, whose names he 
would mention, had they not been present. 
There were others, however, whom, he 
regretted to say, they could never again see 
in that place, and whom he might therefore 
name without offence. There was, mag- 
num et vencrabile nomen , Grant ; there was 
Lumsden ; ( Hear / ) and, if it were neces- 
sary, he could point out several other dis- 
tinguished characters. At length the Col- 
lege at Hailey bury was established, and sub- 
sequently that most important clause, which 
was at present under the consideration of 
the Court, was introduced into the Act of 
Parliament. He would not enter much 
into that part of the subject, after the con- 
clusive statement of the Hon. Member 
who had introduced this motion. But 
there was one part on which that Hon. 
Gent, did not touch, which was well 
worthy of attention, as it placed the in- 
convenience of this restrictive clause in a 
very clear light. He would ask this ques- 
tion, whether the Bengal and the other 
governments of India had not made an 
application for a larger supply of young 
men for their establishments? He had 
been informed, on good authority, that 
the Bengal Government had now a less 
proportion of civil servants than was at- 
tached to it in 1810. The Hon. Director 
who had just sat down, had eloquently 
stated the duties which resulted from our 
late increase of territory : he (Mr. Trant) 
would now lay before the Proprietors what 
the state of the muster-roll of Haileybury 
was at present. There were eighty or eighty- 
one students, of whom twenty or twenty - 
one had kept three terms ; so that, in the 
next six months, twenty-one civil servants 
might be sent out to India. Now, ac- 
cording to his view of the exigencies of 
this service, he thought they might double, 
triple — nay, quadruple that number with 
good effect. But how were they to do 
this? The Act of Parliament said, “ no 
person shall be admitted to the civil service 
of the Company until he has passed four 
terms at Haileybury.” This, then, was 
a bar to their sending out young men, 
however well qualified, until this regula- 
tion had been complied with. It had been 
stated, in the course of the debate, that 
they who supported this motion, ought to 
be prepared to prove that Haileybury 
College w as malum in se ; and that, if 
such were the case, it ought to be wholly 
abolished. Now, he would give his rea- 
sons for thinking that it was malum i» se. 
After what Lord Grenville had said (and 
he believed no man could doubt the wis- 
dom and experience of that Noble Lord, 
espe^ally in matters of education ; no 
man, be imagined, could doubt, that the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
was a competent judge of questions of this 
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liaturt), after what he had -said, the pro- 
prietyof thisexclusive system might well 
be challenged. He {Mr. Trant) had read 
attentively all the debates in that Court, 
he had penned ah the publications on this 
subject, he had spared no pains to make 
hinweif master of it: and the result was, 
that he found bis objections to this institu- 
tion increased and confirmed. It was 
said, that our universities or public schools 
fitere unfit for imparting to young men 
destined for India those branches of 
knowledge which their situation would 
require. It was admitted that those es- 
tablishments were very good for English 
purposes, but that they were good for 
nothing quo ad-hoc — that they were useless 
with respect to oriental education . He, 
Cwreever, was of opinion, that by certain 
ttUldfaha d® the College course— instruc- 
ridcftiiv' politic id eooncnwy, fins instance— 
the fasti tu tree. of -such prafes- 
MAditjis os the necessity of the case re- 
fctiMd, they might not only serve them- 
reives essentially, but also confer a great 
■ational benefit. He thought that Oxford 
find Cambridge, with such additional 
means, would answer every purpose which 
•'th® Company had in view. At present, 
•hose learned establishments bad very good 
means for general instruction and educa- 
tion; and, with the addition of Oriental 
iVofessors, they could give to young men 
intended for the Company’s civil service 
fill the knowledge and information that the 
fiwjcnrestances of their situation demanded. 
Hi» alow apprehension was at a low to 
discover why Mr. Pitt was taken from 
Cambridge and almost immediately placed 
nt the helm of this great empire, if that 
Snuversity was not calculated to give an 
•nlarged insight into questions of finance 
find «f general policy. Let the Court 
fifidhr, for a moment, the eminent men 
wham the universities had given to the 
•finntry. Oxford had given us the present 
Chancellor Eldon, and numbered 
5 ®kckstane among her professors. He 
was slow, therefore, in admitting the idea, 
■^het a young man could not there arrive 
v _?• L k f lowled « e of the principles of 
^aglish law. Oxford had produced the 
Jfaryws. Wellesley ; Mr. Canning, who 
M been president of the Board of Con- 
***" 5 “><• Grenville, who was the 
•ret president of that Board. Would it 
w» contended that Oxford was incapable of 
•dneating men for the subordinate offices 
« the Indian Government ? The clergy 
x_' J * J eStobli3hment “otforaly received 
“or education at the universities. Could 
*» therefore be believed, that the religion 
and morality which were to be had there 
w *™ no * fit <«• exportation to India? 
—(Hear, hear!) He asked this ques- 
**° n the more earnestness, because 
“ey had beard much of the peculiar 
morality rf Haileyhury ; as if no man, 


who bad not been educated in that famous 
College, was fit to be trusted in their, 
treasury abroad, was worthy of being ad-, 
mitted into their Government, or to be 
considered as a man of common honesty. 
{Cries of no, no.) At least, of that su- 
perior, that refined and exalted honesty, 
which was said to distinguish the persons 
educated at Haileyhury. {Hear, hearJ ) 
He did not think that he bad at all over- 
stated the case, as he had heard it. But, 
having had some experience of the Com- 
pany’s civil administration in its different 
departments, lie would say, if he wished 
to form an efficient public servant, “ give 
me (or rather give to those in India who 
are competent to form him for service 
there) a young man from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, who lias been favoured with the 
usual means of gcqeral instruction; let 
him not be barely fifteen or sixteen, but 
twenty or twenty-one years of age, and if 
he does not serve you well, then 1 will 
say I have been very much mistaken.” 
{A laugh.) On the subject of instruc- 
tion in oriental literature at Haileyhury, 
he begged leave to quote a passage from 
an article which bad appeared in The 
Quarterly Review, in April 1817. It 
was anonymous : but was supposed to 
have been written by a member of this 
Court, who had reviewed Mr. Malthus’s 
pamphlet The writer said, “ Occupied, 
indeed, as the students are at the Eng- 
lish college, with the simultaneous pur- 
suit of several branches of European 
learning and science, and compelled, as 
they are, to accomplish their whole course 
within the short space of two years, it 
would be preposterous to expect that their 
acquirements in the oriental languages 
should, for the most part, be consider- 
able; or, with reference to the extent 
and difficulty of those languages, should 
even reach mediocrity. We hesitate not 
to say that, in the sense described, they 
ought not to reach this limit. They 
should, as was observed in an early part 
of these observations, be purely rudimen- 
tal. Oriental literature, at any seminary 
established for the Company’s servants in 
England, is to be considered rather as an 
appendage, though an important one, than 
as a principal, and should be pursued in 
careful subservience to those European 
studies which constitute the proper and 
primary business of such a place. In this 
view, we cannot help unequivocally disap- 
proving of whftt has been established at 
the present college, under the name, of 
the * Oriental Test,’ though it appears to 
have been originally suggested by Mr. Mal- 
thus himself. As an indispensable con- 
dition of leave to proceed to India, the stu- 
dents are required to attain a certain given 
degree of proficiency in oriental learning, 
and in this alone. But let there be a ge- 
neral test, or none at all There is no 
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reason why one particular branch of study 
should thus be promoted in preference to 
the rest ; and if one ?nust be preferred, 
there are good reasons why that one should 
not be oriental literature. The truth is, 
that oriental literature has already sufficient 
encouragement, from the prospect of the 
distinctions conferred on it in the College 
at Calcutta : and this is precisely the argu- 
ment against distinguishing it by peculiar 
honours in the College at Hertford.” 
Now he (Mr. Trant) must say, that the 
sentiments contained in this extract met 
his ideas exactly ; they came home “ to 
his business and his bdsom.” With respect 
to the discipline of the college, that most 
important question, which had been dwelt 
on w'ith great force, both in this and in the 
former debates, he would state the opinion 
of a gentleman to whose eloquence they had 
formerly listened with delight. The pas- 
sage was as follows : — ** 1 conclude, there- 
fore, that the system, in its usual operation, 
is good ; that the usual course of manage- 
ment is good ; that every thing is w ell ar- 
ranged and well conducted ; in short, that 
no blame can be imputed cither to the con- 
stitution or to the administration of the col- 
lege, but that the origin of the evil to be ac- 
counted for must be sought in something 
extrinsic, and perhaps adventitious. Now, 
Sir, in this point, it must be recollected, 
that the India college is in some respects 
very differently situated from all other in- 
stitutions of the same species. The gene- 
rality of collegiate establishments have 
been founded in times of \ery imperfect 
illumination, and by an authority which 
was considered as paramount. They have, 
therefore, easily acquired an unresisted 
sway ; and having begun by being strong 
in power, have ended with being strong in 
opinion ; they have become interwoven with 
all our national prejudices, and may be 
said to have struck their roots into the 
perpetual rock of the constitution. Hence 
they command the unqualified reverence 
of mankind ; and any attempt to shake 
their authority, much more any attempt to 
endanger their existence, would be con- 
sidered the last extreme of folly. The 
India College, on the other hand, has had 
to contend with something of those disad- 
vantages that are experienced by a govern- 
ment established in times of light and 
liberty, in times when almost every man 
has an opinion, a voice, and a pen. It 
necessarily wants all that hold on the pub- 
lic mind, which is the growth of prescrip- 
tion and antiquity ; that is, it wants one 
most important stay for the preservation of 
discipline, and the pre\ention of designs 
of tumult. A student of evil dispositions, 
(and we must expect a mixture of such in 
every numerous assemblage of individuals) 
may be led to entertain the idea that even a 
project of oversetting the establishment is 
not wholly out of reach j and, at all events 
Asiatic Jour?i. — No. 100. 
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when a crisis of any kind arises, an insti- 
tution like this is deficient in the means of 
overawing disturbance.”* Such were the 
sentiments of the gentleman to whom he 
had alluded. 

“ Aen mens hie sermo , nuAi sed jrrcecepit OfrllutS 9 
He could truly say, that, of all the argu- 
ments which he had heard against Hailey- 
bury College, this struck him as the 
strongest ; ami on this subject he would, 
with the permission of the Court, add a 
few remarks. This College, under the 
present system, won hi remain, and ever 
must remain, without the proper means of 
discipline. They all knew what the disci- 
pline of the universities was. In them 
there was a particular species of discipline 
belonging to each individual College, and 
there was, besides, the superintending 
discipline of the whole university, which 
was entrusted to the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Proctors, and other officers. Now, in the 
course of tlie former debates on this sub- 
ject, it was admitted that the first Princi- 
pal of the College was not well selected. 
He was, it seemed, a very amiable and 
learned man, but he wanted some of those 
qualities which were necessary for the 
government of such a body ; and he (Mr. 
Trant) should not be at all astonished, if, at 
some future time, a similar admission were 
to be made from within die bar. At the 
universities, however, the evil was speedily 
remedied : there, if an individual w’ere 
found not to possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations for the efficient government of a col- 
lege, they soon heard of his being promoted. 
Gentlemen must recollect a recent disturb- 
ance at one of those colleges, and they must 
know by the Gazette , that a recent pro- 
motion sprang from that circumstance. 
Much l>ad been said of the due mainte- 
nance of order and propriety at the col- 
lege of Haileyburv. Unfortunately he 
could not give credit to those statements ; 
he differed from the Hon. Gent, behind 
the liar ( Mr. Money) on this point ; and, 
notwithstanding all that had been said, he 
(Mr. Trant) should not wish to send 
his son there. (Hear!) They had for- 
merly been told, that the expulsions did 
not amount to 4 per cent., and according to 
the statement of tlic Hon. Director they had 
been reduced to per cent. He, how- 
e\er, would contend, that the risk at this 
college was much higher than at other places 
where it would not amount to the fraction 
of a unit. (Hcar y hear!) During the 
period of eight years which he spent at 
Eton, there was not a single expulsion. 
Indeed he must say, that if this system 
continued at Hailey bury, an office, some- 
thing like that of Lloyd’s, must be opened, 
for the purpose of underieriting those 
young men who entered the college 
against the consequences of expulsion. 

* Speech of Mr. R Grant in the Court of Pro* 
pneiors, Fthrnarv 2T, 1817- 
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on the subject of the selection and qualifi- 
cation of Civil Servants for India, he 
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( Hear , hear!) The state of the Corn- 
pan v’s service abroad imperatively de- 
manded that this com pulsoiy clause should 
be repealed. In 1812 , or about that 
time, on a requisition from Lord jtfinto 
for fifty additional write is, the Hon. Gen- 
ii emeu behind the bar wei e obliged to 
break through their own rule. Although, 
by the rule which they had themselves 
laid down, all the young men intended 
for the civil service were commanded to 
ojo to Haileybury ; yet, on that occasion, 

'.o much were civ U servants wanted, that 
the Directors weie compelled to depart 
from that rule. ( Hear /) He had, 
through the kindness of the Hon. Chair- 
man, seen some documents connected with 
that subject, and, looking to those who were 
sent out on that occasion, he saw the names 
of two highly distinguished individuals, 
Mr. Macnaghten and Mr. licit}. He be- 
lieved be was not wrong in statTng, that Mr. 
Macnaghten was declared to be the best 
Oriental scholar that ever wont from the 
college in Calcutta : he received prizes for 
his proficiency in Arabic, for his know- 
ledge of the Mahommedan law, and for his 
extensive acquaintance with Sanscrit and 
Hindoo law, and had been placed in a 
situation of tiie highest responsibility, 
lie now came to a subject which had 
been touched on by one or two gentle- 
men, and on which he was desirous to 
say a few words. He alluded to the 
conduct of the Directors in giving up to 
.the Professors the power of expulsion, 
and the complete regulation of the col- 
lege. In doing this, the Directors w r eie 
charged with having acted unconstitution- 
ally. For his own part, he was sure they 
had acted wisely, if not constitutionally. 
He was perfectly convinced, that if the 
College were to remain, the only way to 
pi event it from becoming a public nui- 
sance was, to give full power to the Col- 
lege Council to rule the institution with a 
rod of iron if necessary. He bel eved the 
Directors did what they considered to be 
most advantageous for the service. The 
desire to render their service efficient 
seemed to be so sincere, that, in Ills opi- 
nion, the legislature ought to entiust them 
w ith more pow er than they at present pos- 
sessed ; they ought, at least, to have the 
.power of dispensing with this rule of com- 
pulsory residence for a certain time in 
the college, which they had once been 
obliged to break through. In consider- 
ing this subject, he would give very con- 
siderable latitude to the Directors, whose 
anxious feeling for the interest of the 
Company no man could doubt. Still, 
however, he thought the Hon. Gent, who 
brought forward this question was right, 
after what fell from the Chair, in refusing 
to withdraw his motion, because they 
ought this day to come to some specific 
resolution on the subject. While he vs as 


must be permitted to observe, that, even at 
the present time, there were not sufficient 
\oung men, properly qualified, to filMhe 
many important situations in their service ; 
nor would they, under the present system, 
ever have a supply of able and intelligent 
men commensurate with the demand. The 
state of the people of India, with respect 
to the acquirement of knowledge, the ex- 
pansion of intellect, and witli reference to 
many other points, was very different in- 
deed from what it was some vears ago, 
and they might find it soon necessary 
to resort to something like a system of 
competition, and to nominate two 01 
three candidates for one appointment ? 
Now, with respect to the morality of the 
College, he hail one word more to say. 
He had inquiicd much on that subject, 
and he bad hoped to find Ilaileybury the 
“happy valley” from which cure, and 
vice, and discontent, v\crc carefully and 
effectually shut out ; be h.ul been led to 
suppose that the seclusion of it-, situation 
had exempted it from aH temptation. An 
Hon. Friend observed, that the streets of 
Oxford and Cambridge, at night, presented 
a shameful spectacle ; but perhaps the 
Hon. Gent, might not find the lanes in the 
vicinity of Ilailejbury in a much better 
state ; and he believed the walls of Hailey 
bury sheltered, at the present moment, some 
of those vices which were too common to 
young men. He would speak boldly out : 
this was no time for silence; he would 
declare his opinion openly, “come what 
come may.” He hoped he was misin- 
formed; but he had been told that at this 
moment the fashionable, prevalent, and 
destructive vice of gaming was carried 
on at Haileybury to some extent. AVi* 
ought to let it be known that we, the 
Proprietors of East- India Stock, arc not 
to be put down by — or rather that we ate 
not to put up with — the confident asser- 
tions which we continually hear, of the 
purity, morality, decency, propriety, and 
all that, hv which lUleyburv College 
is characterized. ( Hear , hear /) There 
were one or two other points, which, if 
he might trespass a little mote on their 
patience, and he had no intention of ta-.k - 
ing it too much, he should wish slightly 
to notice. They had had, and probably 
would have again, numerous proofs of the 
very great proficiency, and the eminent 
attainments, by which the young men who 
had proceeded from Haileybury College 
w’ere distinguished above all others. Now 
he was the last person in the world to dis- 
pute the eminent qualifications and ac- 
quirements of some of those young men ; 
but, from the statements that had beeu 
made, one would be inclined to suppose 
that the entire mass wa» pure gold ; that 
every young man whu came from Hailey- 
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bury (especially after the letter which the 
Hon. Director had read) was a model of 
perfection. It so happened, however, that 
it had been his misfortune to be set over 
some young men in India who came 
from Haileybury ; and he could assure 
the Court, if he had not been told that 
they came from that college, he should 
have very much doubted whether they had 
come from or been at any college at all. (A 
lau^h . ) Their learning was scanty, either 
through the neglect of others, or the want 
oi attention in themselves; and as to that 
vigour of mind which sometimes made up 
for the defects of education, lie could per 
eeive none of it. lie would not descend 
to particulars, but he would mention one 
ea*.e, to prove that an iudi\idu:d, ha\ing 
gone through this system of disci plin-, 
and having had his mind formed in the 
way the lion. Director had described, 
might, nevertheless, forget his lesson. He 
found, that the only instance in which the 
Government of India was compelled to 
proceed to extreme severity — that of send- 
ing hack to England a young man who 
would learn nothing, and who, by his 
example, w as spreading contagion around 
— that the individual so dismissed came 
from Haileybury College. 

Here Mr. Ii. Grant rose and a'-ked Mr. 
Trant to give the date of the appointment. 

Mr. Trant said lie did not know the exact 
date, but that he would give a clue which 
might enable the secretary to find it out. 

The Chairman said, the matter to which 
the Hon. Proprietor alluded was a case 
of notoriety behind the bar, and he trust- 
ed that he would abstain from stating any 
particulars that might go foith to the 
public. 

Mr. Trant resumed. lie said he would 
proceed no faither on that point, but 
ns he had the paper containing an allusion 
t<> the cas? lie had now mentioned in 
his hand, he would read from it some 
remarks from a speech delivered on 
Monday, the 21st of July 182:5, by the 
Hon. Mr. Adam, Governor-General, and 
Visitor of the College at Fort \\ il- 
li.im. The observations of that Kon. 
Gent, clearly proved that, under the exist- 
ing system, Haileybury College was in- 
adequate to supply the number of civil 
servants which the business of the Govern- 
ment demanded. He said, “ The exi- 
<> eucies of the public sei vice and the con- 
sequent demands for public officers to 
carry on the indispensable business of the 
Government, must always have a power- 
ful influence on the affairs of the college. 
Thooe exigencies have, for some years 
past, compelled us to rest satisfied with a 
scale of distinction somewhat below that 
to which we might naturally and reason- 
ably aspite under a diffcient state ot cir- 
cumstances. The facilities which, in 
older to meet this urgent demand, have 
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been afforded to the students, of leaving 
college on proof of their competence for 
the public service, not merely at the half- 
yearly examination, but at intei mediate 
periods, necessarily operate to prevent the 
attainment in college of that proficiency 
which would otherwise be manifested by 
ma°y of them.” This shewed, most de- 
cisively, that the Indian Government 
were obliged to hurry young men through 
the college, and to enlist them into the 
public service, before they were properly 
qualified — and why ? because you send 
them all to Haileybury, where they are 
compelled to remain for two years. 
(Hear, hear ') lie did not think it ne- 
cessary to say another word on the subject. 
He would now merely ask the Mover 
one question, and then sit dow u Ac- 
cording to his idea of the motion, as put, 
the Couit ol’ Directors, if it were caniod, 
would have the power, should they think 
lit to exercise it, to prescribe any particu- 
lar toii-sc of education. They were also, 
he understood, to appoint public examina- 
tion'. ; and the publicity of that proceed- 
ing would, he conceived, do away with 
many of the objections to the removal of 
the compulsory' clause. If the examina- 
tions, like those of tile Charter-house, 
were perfectly open, it would, as had bien 
well stated, guard it in a great measure 
from these inconveniences which were said 
to attend upon the examination of the Com- 
pany’s medical and naval servants. He 
concluded, as he had before said, that the 
Directors would have the power, in a 
great degree, of regulating the education 
of the young men ; but he was afraid 
there might be some misapprehension as 
to the effect of removing this compulsory 
clause- He thought, even though it were 
removed, that the right would still re- 
main with the Directors, if they pleased, 
to compel the young men to go to a parti- 
cular place, in the same way ashadfoi- 
merly been done. The removal of that 
clause did not take away from them the 
right of making a rule. They had for- 
merly made a nile of this kind ; they had 
found it inconvenient, and they broke it. 
They “aid to the young men, “you must 
all go to this seminary,” but, under parti- 
cular circumstances, a certain number 
were sent out to India who did not com. 
ply with the ride. The Hon. Gent, con- 
cluded by stating that, although perhaps 
the motion was not exactly framed as he 
coulu have wished it, it should have his 
support, being satisfied that it must do 
some good, for hardly any system could 
be worse than that which at present existed. 
(Hear, hear!) 

I\Ir. Stub said many' persons deprecated 
discussion in that Court relative to the 
colleges. The professors were averse to it 
but he was n<>! of tli.it opinion, as lie 
was convinced much benefit arose fiom 
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free discussion. It was proper that the 
Constituent Body should keep a check 
upon the Executive, of which he had 
the honour of being a member. (Hear, 
hear!) It was the duty of the Executive 
Body to watch over the conduct of every 
department of the service; and if they neg- 
lected that duty, he trusted the General 
Court would call them to account. He 
thanked the Hon. Proprietor who had 
opened the debate, for the clear, able, and 
argumentative manner in which he had 
introduced the question. He thanked the 
mover and seconder, and also the other 
gentlemen at whose requisition the Gene- 
ral Court had been summoned, for their 
candour and fairness, in being willing to 
leave the question to the deliberative con- 
sideration of the Court of Directors. Be- 
fore he proceeded further, he must advert 
to what had fallen from an Hon. Director 
near him, and also on the last day’s debate, 
from an Hon. Proprietor high in the 
benches, whose father (Mr. Twining) they 
had often heard with much pleasure in 
that room, greatly to the advantage of the 
Company, viz. that the able manner in 
which their affairs were conducted in In- 
dia, was owing to the servants sent from 
Haileybury College. Lest an erroneous 
impression should be made upon the Ge- 
neral Court, he distinctly controverted 
this assumption, and asserted, without 
fear of contradiction, that of the able, 
honourable, and upright men who now 
formed the Governments of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay (he alluded to men 
bred up in the Company’s service in 
India), not one man had been educated at 
Haileybury. He would take a brief re- 
trospect of the Company’s affairs in India 
for about eighty years, when an able and 
ambitious Frenchman (Monsieur Dupleix) 
projected the establishment of extensive 
French dominion in India. The plans of 
the French and their allies were ably and 
successfully opposed by the then Com- 
pany’s servants. From that time to the 
conclusion of the peace with Tippoo in 
1784, a period of forty years, was many 
an arduous struggle : during that time of 
difficulty and danger, had they not emi- 
nent men, who demonstrated their capacity 
to conduct their affairs, on every emer- 
gency, in the most brilliant and successful 
manner, long before Haileybury College 
had been thought of? Even Adam Smith, 
no friend to the India Company — which he 
did not very well understand, or he would 
have written differently respecting it ad- 

mitted that the counsels of the Comjmny's 
Governments would have done honour to 
the best Clays of Greece or Rome. Let 
them divide the space of eighty years to 
which he had glanced, into two parts, and 
look for a moment at the last forty years, 
riz. from 1784 to 1824; he must say' 
without meaning any disparagement to 


the great men who had been in India 
since that time, that the conduct of their 
affairs was comparatively play. Lord 
Cornwallis, Lord Teignmouth (who was 
bred up in the Company’s service), Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Minto, Lord Hastings* 
came to the bead of governments, already 
possessing great and matured talent in their 
civil servants ; to the command of nume- 
rous well-disciplined armies, led on by 
officers of great skill and experience, fit 
to contend with any troops in the world : 
they bad, therefore, in full development, 
all the elements requisite to support their 
governments, long before the establish- 
ment of Haileybury College. In respect 
to the college itself, the question never 
had been, as some might suppose, whether 
there should be education or no edu- 
cation, learning or no learning ; he 
agreed, all agreed, that their civil servants 
should be well educated men. When, 
twenty years ago, the college was first pro- 
jected, caught by theory aud speciousness, 
he was one of the warmest advocates for 
it: but the experience of eighteen years 
that the college had existed, during which 
time lie bad kept a vigilant eye upon it, 
had greatly shaken his opinion. He felt 
great obligation to the gentlemen who 
had signed the requisition which led to the 
present debate ; he felt strongly the able 
and fair arguments with which the motion 
had been supported. It was fair to ask, 
was the education at Haileybury superior 
to what might be obtained at other places? 
In regard to European knowledge, no 
one could reasonably contend that it was. 
Originally it had the advantage in respect 
to oriental literature ; but since its institu- 
tion, this has comparatively greatly lessen- 
ed. There are now in this country many 
men, who had been long in India, able 
and willing to teach the oriental languages. 
There are now men in England, and he 
believed also in France, who have never 
been out of Europe, and who are con- 
versant in oriental literature. There are 
great distinctions between Haileybury and 
all other colleges. In the first place, the 
college at Haileybury is not subject to 
what all other colleges, and all places of 
education throughout the kingdom are ex- 
posed to, the powerful, though silent opera- 
tion of public opinion . Parents are forced, 
whatever may be their opinion of Hailey- 
bury, to send such sons there as are des- 
tined for the civil service in India. This 
compulsion, which no where else exists, 
is in itself a great error, which he thought, 
m its consequences, most injurious to the 
operation of proper discipline. Another 
distinction between Haileybury and other 
colleges Is, that in other colleges there is 
a gradation of ranks, from the head to the 
undergraduates; there are private tutors, 
who form a strong connecting link between 
the graduates and under graduates. Pri- 
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vate tutors cannot be bad at Haileybury. 
Among the under graduates at other col- 
leges are many, who look not only to the 
honours, but also to the lucrative benefits 
of the college, which are very considerable 
m many of them. At Haileybury, there 
is a wide chasm between the professors and 
students ; and when the young men had 
passed their four terms, they went for ever 
from the college, and it became to them 
officially as nothing. Now look into the 
natural effects. No one can doubt the due 
employment of time to be essentially re- 
quisite in the education of youth : see 
how time is employed at Haileybury, a 
point on which he spoke from records, and 
not from private information. First as 
to tire professors ; the examination of the 
qualification of students, on their coming to 
the college, might take three or four days ; 
the examination before the end of a term, 
about a fortnight. Attendance at morning 
and evening prayers took little time; there 
was also attendance at dinner; but the 
chief time in which the professors and 
students came in contact, was at the lec- 
tures. At these, some of the professors 
were employed four times a week, viz. 
two hours in two days, leaving the rest of 
the week to themselves. Some were em- 
ployed five hours, and some nine hours ; 
the assistant professors ten hours in the 
week. With regard to the students; in 
the two senior terms each student attends, 
for four days in the week, two hours each 
day ; and some attend, for two days, three 
hours each day : in the two junior terms 
each student attends, for five days in the 
week, two hours each day; and for one 
day, three hours. The lectures are over, 
for some students, by one o’clock, and for 
the rest by two o’clock : from those hours 
until nine at night, excepting a short time 
at dinner, the students are left to them- 
selves. The age at which the students go 
to the college, is generally between sixteen 
and seventeen ; none under sixteen. Can 
it be expected, that at such an age they 
should, like monks, retire to their cells to 
study ? Left to themselves for so many 
hours, they will naturally seek to amuse 
themselves. This he deemed an essential 
defect in the college system. So sensible 
were the College Committee of this waste 
of time, that they proposed to the profes- 
sors that evening lectures should be given. 
This proposal was strenuously resisted, 
and when at length reluctantly acquiesced 
in, the professors said the responsibility 
must rest with the committee. The pro- 
posal interfered with the amor otii . 

Sir G. A. Robinson rose to order. He 
said that he thought there was something 
due to the feelings and character of the 
professors, who were absent, and he wished 
that, in candour and fairness, the Hon. 
Gent, would confine himself to his argu- 
ment, and refrain from personal allusions. 


Mr. R. Jackson , upon the point of or- 
der, said that if the argument of the Hon. 
Gent, who had last spoken was tenable, 
they could not proceed with the present 
debate. What was it, but to tell that 
Court, “ you shall not discuss the merits 
of the system of education carried on in 
your college, unless every professor is 
present, and you know not one of them 
can be present^?” and this in a question 
when the principal point turns upon the 
discipline of the place. 

The Chairman submitted to the Hon. 
Gent. (Mr. Bebb), whether he felt him- 
self quite in order, in/eferring, as matter 
of open record, to presumed negotiations 
or correspondence supposed to have taken 
place between the College Committee and 
the Professors. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said, that unless 
the Hon. Gent, was permitted to pursue 
the line of argument from which he was 
interrupted, there must be an end to the 
discussion : he only glanced at what the 
professors had done, to illustrate his gene- 
ral argument of the evils of the system. 
He (Mr. Kinnaird) would therefore in. 
treat the Court, in behalf of the profes- 
sors of the college, who would be placed 
in a most uncomfortable condition, if this 
question could not be discussed without 
putting them entirely out of view, to hear 
the Hon. Gent.’s argument, and particu- 
larly upon a matter of fact ; for he must 
deny that there was any personal imputation. 

Sir G. A. Robinson . — “ Was not amor 
otii a personal imputation ?** 

Mr. Pattison said that it was a duty 
which he owed to the professors of the 
college to state, that in all his correspon- 
dence with them, at the time alluded to, 
such a notion as love of ease was never 
assigned by them, nor fairly attributable 
to them, for the part they took. They 
distinctly said, that they could not adopt 
the suggestion submitted to them, con- 
sistently with their view of the good of 
the institution ; but in all their communi- 
cations they expressed a readiness to make 
every personal sacrifice which might be 
deemed necessary to promote the instruc- 
tion and welfare of the college. 

Mr. Bebb denied that he had spoken 
from any private information. 

In continuation he asked, what was 
the consequence of allowing such a stock 
of time, which might be convertible by 
students for purposes of amusement ? L It 
was almost necessarily attended by ex- 
pense and extravagance. So sensible were 
the Court of Directors of this, that in 
July 1815, they made the following ob- 
servations on the personal expenses of the 
students : 

“ Unnecessary and extravagant expense, 
unless effectually checked, is likely to 
prove a great and serious evil to the East- 
India College. It has already, in various 
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instances, produced pernicious effects: it 
is immediately connected with, and pro- 
motive of, disposition to idleness, dissipa- 
tion, and other immoralities. 

“ This is an evil which the discipline of 
any public institution can with difficulty, 
and but imperfectly combat. 

“ Regulations have been made for the 
counteraction of it, and might be, in a 
good measure, effectual, if the parents and 
relatives of the students would heartily 
join their endeavours to promote the ob - 
servance and efficacy of them. 

if But the mischief does not rest here. 
The taste once indulged for expense, is 
not limited to the pocket-money, even 
profusely furnished. Debts are contract- 
ed, sometimes to an enormous amount; 
tradesmen dishonourably ministering to 
the extravagance of youth, and trusting, 
perhaps, to what they often find true, that 
parents will silently submit to pay these 
improper debts, rather than suffer their 
children to be exposed. 

“ But neither is this the limit of the 
evil. Example is infectious : the dissi- 
pation in one produces imitation in others ; 
and even sober youths, who desire to prac- 
tise economy, become ashamed of it, 
when they see so many glory in overleap- 
ing its bounds. 

“ It need hardly be observed, that in 
proportion as this temper prevails, the love 
of study and virtuous habits, subordina- 
tion to the rules of the college and to the 
governors of it, must decline. 

“ Thus the very end and design of the 
institution is counteracted, and, so far as 
these evil tendencies prevail, frustrated.” 

Anxious as the Couit were to pi event 
extravagant habits, the remedies proposed 
were not likely to be effectual. Uncles 
and other relatives or friends, who knew 
not the resolutions of the Court, would 
often give a young man a present on his 
leaving them. Tradesmen would trust, in 
the hope that either a young man’s friends 
would pay their bills, or in a confidence that 
the young man would himself, at some fu- 
ture time, paj them. What were the conse- 
quences of the extravagant habits acquired at 
Haileybury ? He would shew them, in an 
extract of a letter, which was written from 
India, by a young man who had been 
educated at Haileybury, and who, being 
deeply involved in debt, bad written home 
for assistance, stating that his debt for in- 
terest and insurance on his life cost him 
iff per cent. Air. Bebb said he would not 
mention names, that he might not give 
pain to fathers, or families, or relatives. 

“ Lest you should, however, imagine 
that l am much worse off than my co- 
temporaries in pecunlaiy matters, 1 can 
assure you I am not. The only difference 
is, that instead of wiitmg you word that 
I am going on swingingly, I all you the 
plain tiulh; and 1 aiu, calculator suffi- 
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cient to see, that if the amount of my 
debt was advanced me at 5 or G per cent, 
interest, it would be paid off in about 
half the time it would by letting it remain 
as at present. 

“ I suppose you have the East-India 
Register, or list of civil servants on this 
establishment. I have it by me now, and 
for example’s sake will give you the real 
amount of the finances of the young men 
I knew at Hertford and Fort William ; 
for we are all too much in the habit of 
comparing our situations with one another, 
not to know' perfectly the affairs of our 
colleagues. It is, of course, between our- 
selves. I will take a number of fort) 

writers, beginning from and ending 

with all of whom I /uioic, and tvh.nn 

I will divide into four classes, viz. 

1st. very much involved ; 2d. much 
involved ; 3d. not much involved ; and 
4th. not involved. 

“ The first class I consider to be in debt 
from <£"3,000 to £10,000 ; the second class 
from £'1,000 to <£’3,000; the thud from 
<£‘100 to £l,000; and the fourth entitely 
free, and worth a little money. Out of 
the above forty writers, eighteen are in the 
first class, eleven are in the second class 
(in which I include myself), eight aie in 
the third class, and three are in the fouith 
class; which calculation, if it errs at all, 
errs on the favourable side, in perhaps 
putting one or two in the third class, who 
ought to be in the second class. Hus I 
fancy has been pretty nearly the case, in 
proportion, among every forty after being 
in the country four years.” 

This letter was w ritten six years after the 
date of the resolution of the Court. Air. 
Bebb said he did not trust to this informa- 
tion alone: it was corroborated by a letter 
from the son of a particular friend, who 
arrived in Calcutta last year, and who 
wrote to his father, “ they ” (meaning the 
writeis) <c are all in debt.” lie (Air. 
Bebb) had also received a letter, dated last 
August, from a young friend who armed 
last year at Bombay, a place formerly 
noted for economical habits, saying, the 
writers of four years’ standing are all much 
in debt, and pay 9 per cent, interest, and 
5 per cent, insurance on life. He would 
ask, what were the probable consequences 
of men being so deeply involved ? That 
men, otherwise honourable, would seek 
to extricate themselves by undue means. 
They might say, “ my poverty, but not my 
will consents.” This might produce dis- 
honour and ruin to themselves, and lead 
to extortion, and distrust of the natives. 
He felt a warm regard for the natives of 
India, among whom he had passed twenty- 
seven years of his life, and was sensible of 
their many good qualities. He regretted 
the calumnies propagated against them in 
this country — calumnies tliat were the off- 
spring of a jaundiced eye, ami of stiong 
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prejudice. He must refer to the statute of 
selection, and speak of it with unqualified 
reprobation. He read the clause he al- 
luded to, as follows : 

‘‘In case of any gross act of insubor- 
dination, the author or authors of which 
cannot be discovered, the council shall 
select from the body of the students among 
whom the act took place, those who, from 
character and circumstances, are most like- 
ly to be concerned, and of those so selected, 
either the whole or a part, acco:ding to the 
discretion of the council, shall be imme- 
diately sent fiom the college, not to be 
lecallcd until the actual offenders shall be 
discovered, oi until the council, under all 
circumstance- of the case, shall think it 
i ight to re-admit the whole or any part of 
them.” 

This clause, he observed, was worthy 
of the Spanish Inquisition. It was a dis- 
grace to the Executive Body; it was a 
disgrace to the President of the Board 
who approved of it; it was a disgiace to 
them as Englishmen. He himself shared 
in the disgrace. He felt deep remorse that 
he had not recorded his dissent to it ; but 
it might be pleaded as some palliation of 
his conduct, that ho d.d not conceive in- 
nocent persons would be selected (ac- 
cused) for the purpose of inducing a young 
man to give information ; of information 
he possessed against, perhaps, his dearest 
friend ; or of abusing the generosity of 
youth, by extorting confession from an 
offender, lest innocent persons should suf- 
fer. lie knew not in whose mind the 
clause had been engemleiod ; but had the 
times been such as those of bloody Maiy, 
it might be presumed that mind would 
luxe suggested the application of the rack 
to extoi t confession. The spiiit and hu- 
manity of the age do not admit the appli- 
cation of toiture to the body ; but the 
clause, with wonderful ingenuity, lias con- 
trived to torture the minds of youths. He 
i ef rred to the cases of the students in 
1 H22, when seven youths were driven from 
their service, for mere boyish, thoughtless 
tricks and pianks, deserving reprehension, 
it is true, but not to be punished as they have 
been. lie deemed the youths to have been 
Heated with unjustifiable seventy ; nor was 
h»s opinion in the lea-t altered by the 
decision of the \ isitor on the appeals made 
to him. He must say, borrowing an ex 
pression from a letter before the Court, 
that to <c unjustifiable severity ” (the visi- 
tor) “ had added unwarrantable bitter- 
ness.” He (Mr. Bebb) held it proper that 
their servants should not only be well edu- 
cated, but that they should be young men 
of good moral conduct and prudential 
habits. He submitted to judgment, whe- 
ther young men were not generally more 
likely to be formed to good moral conduct 
and prudential habits under the eye of 


parents or guardians, or of persons select- 
ed by them, than at Hailey bury. Mr* 
Maltlius, a gentleman of high literary re- 
putation, in his statements respecting 
the college published in 1817, labour- 
ed to impress a belief that students went 
out with economical habits, and for that 
purpose had quoted the opinion of Lord 
Min to in 1810; but it must be recollected, 
that very few young men liad then arrived 
in India who had been educated at Hailey - 
bury, for that college had only opened in 
January 1800'. Mr. Bebb said he must 
remark on another passage in Mr.Malllius’s 
statement. Mr. Malthus says (page 108) 
“ the system of the college L, I really be- 
lieve, what it ought to be and then adds, 
ill a note, u little other change is wanting, 
than that an appointment should be con- 
sidered in spiiit and truth, not in mere 
words, as a prize to be contended for, not 
a property alieady possessed which may be 
lost. If the Directors were to appoint 
one-fifth eveiv \ ear beyond the number 
finally to go out, and the four- fifths were 
to be the best of the whole body, the ap- 
pointments would then really be to be con- 
tended for, and the tffects would be ad- 
mirable. Each appointment to the college 
would then be of less value • but they 
would be more in number, and the pa- 
tronage would hardly suffer. A Director 
could not then, indeed, be able to send 
out an unqualified son. But is it fitting 
that lie should? This is a fair question 
for the consideration of the Legislature and 
the fyitish public. He (Mr. Bebb) must 
condemn the idea that one-fifth of the young 
men nominated for the civil service vveie, 
after giving up four or five years of 
an important time of life (for that 
would generally be the ca<- e) turned adrift 
upon the world, “ where to seek their 
place of rest.” The proposition, he would 
say it to Mr. Multh ns’s face, was harsh 
and cruel : it strongly marked a severe 
spiiit in the College Council. The in- 
sinuation conveyed in the words, that <£ a 
Director could not then, indeed, be able 
to send out an unqualified son : but is it 
fitting that he should?” is an unworthy 
sneer. He ( Air. Bebb) must in justice to 
the Court of Directors say, that their 
leadin'* object is, to send out young men duly 
qualified to conduct the Company 1 s affairs, 
ably to discharge the important trusts here- 
after to be committed to their hands , and to 
promote the ivelfaie and happiness of the 
natives of India . He stated, that when he 
left India in 1800, he conceived it would, 
on an average, require thirty years before a 
civil servant could return with a compe- 
tence from India, putting out of the ques- 
tion those who, fiom ill-health, might be 
forced to return permaturely, and those who 
might acquire fortune by inheritance, be- 
quest, or mairiage, or Miccessful com- 
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mercial concerns unconnected } with |he 
Company. Butr in egnsseqaenefc of^the 
habits acquired at Haileybury Coikge* he 
reckoned it WQuId, on an average, take 
forty yeays'i computing from the time a 
civil servant entered the college, before he 
coold return, supposing all other circum- 
stances to be the same. If a man returned 
at the age of forty-six or forty-seven, he 
would retain vigour of mind and strength 
of l>ody adequate to enable him to enter 
iri this country into active life. He might 
become a Proprietor of East -India stock, 

' and deliver his opinions in this room ; he 
might, if the Proprietors pleased, be 
placed behind the bar. But if he return- 
ed at fifty-six or fifty-seven, the advance of 
years and effects of climate, would render 
him little fit to fie a valuable member of 
active lift. He candidly subscribed to the 
opinion expressed by the Hon. Mover of 
tlit* question, i iz. that the proposed change 
of system would improve the management 
add discipline of the college itself. It 
would enable the professors to remove a 
young man with whose conduct they might 
be dissatisfied, without ruining his pros- 
pect for life,; they could thus .early cheek 
the seeds of disorder. They could say to 
a youth, ** we are not satisfied with you, 
your example is contagious ; it is hurtful 
to otfiers; return from this college, and 
qumify yourself for Ihe Company’s service, 
dt^tich other places as your friends may 
select” .On the other hand, it would 
^pabte a parent who might in his turn be 
dissatisfied, who might think his son did 
dot make due Kferary progress, or that he 
wfiS' acquiring expensive or dissipated 
habits, to withdraw him, and place him 
where lie might be better attended to. At 
the college, under the present system, he 
lias ho effective contxoul over his son ; 
whatever cause he may have for dissatisfac- 
tion? he cannot withdraw him without 
blasting his prospects. By the proposed 
change, all parties will be benefited. He 
hadbonesUy delivered his genuine opinions, 
attd ne respectfully submitted them to the 
judgment of the General Court ; whatever 
might be the final issue, he was convinced 
would arise from the discussion. He 
earnestly entreated every parent, every 
gtferiiian, who had a son or ward iutended 
fbf^t&e Company’s civil service in India, 
wto was anxious to preserve his morals, 
Ids acquiring dissipated, ex- 
pensive, and extravagant habits, and who 
nnxMtosty wished for his return home be- 
forfrhe was a worn-out man, to support 
tbe question before the Court. He hoped 
it Wuld be carried, and a change be in 
consequence effected in a system which 
prtsfbeed great evils. 

Ifo. R. Grant addressed the Court, but 
some minutes so inaudible that we 

could wot bear bis observations. We un 

■ 
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derstood Un to. express his grytkyde to 
the Hon. Proprietor who had introduced 
tins question^ for the candour, thelaifpess, 
the good temper, and good feeling' 'with 
which he had debated it ; and, adverting to 
the remark which had been madeby, several 
speakers, that discussions like the present 
tended to produce injurious consequences, 
Mr. Grant observed, that he should Feel 
less reason for deprecating such discus- 
sions, if they were always brought forward 
and conducted in the tone and manner re- 
commended and exemplified by the Hpn. 
Mover. 

He had, in the course which he was 
about to take, a sacred duty to perform, and 
he hoped to discharge that duty without 
passion or prejudice. Upon some parts qf 
the subject, however, he admitted that 
there were recollections, which disqualified 
him from exercising that calm and dis- 
passionate judgment which it throughout 
demanded. These recollections, however, 
doubly imposed upon him the obligation of 
refraining from the use of irritating topics, 
of abstaining from every thing like uhfair r 
ness or exaggeration, and of confining 
himself to the task of setting forth, In 'flic 
plain colours of truth, the merits fas "he 
viewed them) of the question before the 
Court. Indeed, with his impressions upon 
the whole subject, even an unanimous’ vote 
in favour of the college would not content 
him, if he did not believe it to be pro- 
nounced with an impartiality, which, ‘ for 
himself, he no longer even pretended to 
feel. He must observe, however, that 
even if he concurred with the Hon. Moyer 
in disapproving of the system now esta- 
blished for the education of the civil ser- 
vants of the Company, he could by no 
means Bssent to the motion before the 
Court. Believing, as he did, tljat the sub- 
stitute proposed by the Honourable Mover 
would, if adopted, be found ineffectual, ho 
could not possibly agree in recommending 
that substitute to the adoption' of 'Parlia- 
ment ; on the contrary, if he referred any 
question at all to the Legislature, it must 
he a much wider question than that which 
seemed to be contemplated. The Hon. 
Mover seemed to think that they had only ' 
to go before Parliament to submit the 
simple alternative which his motion em- 
braced. But what reason had he to sup- 
pose that Parliament would circumscribe 
its consideration to that alternative? Tbe 
real inquiry before Parliament would be, ’ 
whether the present system was the bed; 
and if not, then the general question, 
what other system ought to be establish^ 1 
in lieu of it? This was the issue. -drop 
must prepare to join before they applied to 
Parliament on the subject. (Hedr ! J-JW' 
matter in what terms they sent up ftftfr 
question, the actual deliberation of Paf. 
liament would be directed to the generiri 
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port of yrhich wquid r t)e purposes would be answered by the sub- 


l _* Jfe 4 would oot follow thespeaker* who first: rf the institution had reasonably an- 
tauT preceded him through ail the topics swered the purposes for which it was' in- 
they had discussed ; indeed there ware one tended, there arose a strong presumption 
Or two of tho^e topics, on the consideration against any change ; as to the second, if 
of which he would not venture to trust it could be shewn that the proposed sub- 
himself ; and others of which, speaking statute was not at all likely to answer these 
With all deference, he must say that he purposes, then, in addition to the strong 
Conceived them to be irrelevant. They presumption against any change, there 
had heard a great deal on the former day would be an irresistible presumption against 
of tile absurdity, the injustice, the tyranny, the jmrticular change recommended, 
and the self-destructiveness of the laws of Between the Hon. Mover and himself, 
this Institution, and they liad just heard the former of these questions was hardly 
Otto pt least of those laws reprobated in open to debate, for that gentleman had 
the strongest terms by the venerable Direc- candidly admitted the merits of the college, 
tor who spoke last (Mr. Bebb). But But other speakers having argued that the 
' the question did not comprehend so wide a institution had completely failed— that, ui- 
fold of argument-— it was simply, as pro- deed it contained within itself the seeds qf 

p6hpded by the Hon. Mover, whether its own dest**r rv — . Irry- 1 !?: in 

C&rtajn classes of young men destined for particular, w » .«■ ■ i ■. ■ * \t p »!’■ »v .1 
tfeeir service in India ought, or ought not, to appeal to *'■ 1 g \ t ■ ■■(’ ■. «■ i\* n i ■ ion, 
tb be obliged, according to what was called — it became necessary to examine the justice 
a compulsory clause of the last charter-act, of such charges. Similar charges had Over 
to serve a certain number of terras at the and over again been made out of doors; 
College of Haileybury — the repeal of that and he himself (Mr. Grant) had been 
clause was the real and only question in taunted with certain predictions, which he 
debate ; and, unless gentlemen could shew was represented to have made seven years 
fhat the grievances of which they com- ago in that Court in favour of the college, 
plained necessarily emanated from that and asked, in a tone of triumph, what, he 
Compulsory clause, he must ask, what now had to say in support of anticipations 
possible application their complaints could which the event had disproved. 
hdv6 to the present question ? If their Now it was a very trite remark, that a 
dejections were generally to the laws of great deal of controversy would be saved, 
the college, they might set on foot an in- if disputants would begin by defining their 

n having for its object a total alteration terms. In this, as well as in other argu- 
ese laws, and might recommend it to ments, it would perhaps be well if this rule 
the Court of Directors to have the neces- were observed. He would then at once 
«ory conference for such a purpose with ask, what was the criterion of the success of 
the Board of Controul. This was the such an institution as was now under con- 
natural course in such a case ; and not a sideration ? The Court and the public 
measure which would send the whole of had been told in glowing terms of expul- 
tfo general question into the arena of par- sions and rejections, and the irremediable 
liipaentary discussion. It was not his in- rain which had covered the future pros- 
titution to enlarge upon the general laws pects of several young men in life, in con- 
of this institution: but when he heard it sequence of the deprivation of their Indian 
asserted in that Court, that statutes which appointments. He trusted that he had, 
had heeu framed for the college discipline upon these private and domestic disap- 
by high and most respectable authorities, pointments, as deep a sense of the con- 
recommended by a majority of the Court sideration due to the relatives of the sof- 
uf Directors, and approved by the Board ferers as any person present, as warm a 
of Controul — when he heard that these commiseration for the mortification they 
were only worthy of the temper of the must have suffered. He had always lived 
Spanish Inquisition, and that the mind in with those who felt a sympathy for others ; 
which they originated would, bat for the be respected their feelings as deeply and 
hum»nitv of the age, have been ready to as sincerely as any member of that Coart. 
exact evidence by the torture— -he must be (Hear, kear /) But it did not follow that, 
permitted so far to deviate from his original because sucb unhappy incidents had oc- 
in^ention, as to say something respecting curred, he must therefore admit his hope* 
the regulation thus severely condemned. respecting the college to have proved 
He had, however, no wish to narrow abortive. When he was formerly before 
the grounds upon which this question was the Court, be declared his belief that the 
to be argued* end would therefore venture institution bad been eminently serviceable, 
shortly to inquire into two points. First, and had foretold confidently, because be 
had the present- system in any lair or rea- expected firmly, its eventual success, 
satiable degree answered the purpose for Now was it meant to l>e said that his pre- 
which it was intended? Secondly, was diction had been falsified, by the painful 
there any rational probability that the same events to which he had alluded ? In what 
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sense had he. predicted the success <j£ ; the 
coiie& ue be- 

IieVtfl it wouf succeed?’ as, a place of pro- 
“ r “ A ttest medfor their 
lit arid 
f oil ; as 


nevea it wpm^ succe^a, as 

bfiuori W the .\|nung un.'h (. > 

^fviee' in India, as atiording a li 
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of merit. 
.,!i there 
ofijuall- 
:: «. ' • would 
>:.ii try nor 
•i.'ii. would 
i»r. — he was 
-■s i xistence 
i * . eted, his 
thep, as 
■ .,* institute 
I'.i i.s nature 
! at pr<^ba- 
vtd trials, 
a defined 
. : that all 
and trials 
: Jfter this 


tn^. mJ. i^.d.eiiu^i, to persuade them- 
selves mat there would be np rejections, 
t m eVerjj. body without exception would 
M ^pundj jtq stand the test, and to endure 
tW^V-tfien, indeed, would they soon 
discover 'that they, had indulged topes and 
which' were utteriy incoa- 
siHent with the im/nutable laws of prdba- 
tdlft^^andl ffrat they had only themselves 
Afti fortheir disappointment. {Hear, 

critcr ‘°“ °f success w hich he 
meailt was a Very simple one, and it was 
Suggested by the very nature of the case. 
What V ere the purposes for wfdch the in- 
Stjtutfon bad been established, and had 
m®e purposes been ip a fair degree an- 
yi'ced ? In arguing this question, it was 
Bis wish, and would be his endeavour, in 
codformity with the judicious remaik of 
an,', Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Twining) or, a 
’ avoid that exaggerated 
praise, which only tended to injure its oh- 
W, , He had never predicated of this in- 
slftytion— be knew no institution of which 
it cduM be predicated, tiiat it possessed the 
^ perfection. In the course of the 
estate, indeed, it had been said liy one 
gent lennui , that liie advocates of the col- 
'^go op'jeid it as unimpeachably perfect— 
'. abw , llJ,e JP ara S‘? n * He knew not 
eulogists alluded to ; but he 
ji the Hon. Proprietor w ho liad 
J u?Tlri fo w onld particularize the 

dqcu^ents^n, which these alleged high, 
flown desqnpnons were contained ; that he, 
woufd'pomt out the men who had indulged 
in tliem and thp arguments which they 
^ ia h , employed. , {Hear, bear /) Vw idm, 

, he had nevqr committed himself in 


destined fpr tlm civil service of .the. Ebb*- 
pany, the test of its efficiency was to be 
sought in the actual fitness of those whom 
it had educated. The opinion of Mar- 
quess Wellesley had been quoted as to the 
deficiencies of the great body of their civil 
servants in India, .■mU.rcdeiil’.v to tie; 
existence of their I'wil.jruv. i~j.ib'.ix!iiiici.lr. 
in England and .India : and it i.a.l Ixvsi 
contended that the delineation given by die 
Noble Lord in his celebrated minute 
was somewhat overcharged. Possibly that 
noble person might involuntarily have affi- 
mitted a shade too much into the graphic and 
i li .’j | . ■ :;i : : i. wblcli, in die warm 
p.iisc..'. ■'! ill" a :.ivi iii.v .sulru'.t. be hail 
i's.'iIi- ' .!■ i-f 1. 1 in lit. no -'.iiv of the civ£l 
service in India ; but the truth, was, that 
Lord Wellesley had qualified his delinea- 
tion by admissions which it was important 
to remember, and wliich had been too 
much overlooked. No impartial observer 
could examine coolly the history of their 
oriental possessions, widinut admitting the 
acknowledged merits of an integral por- 
tion of the civil servants in Iudia at a much 
earlier period than the administration of 
Lord Wellesley ; and especially since the 
memorable reforms , introduced by land 
Cornwallis. No fair judge could vpnture 
to say, that the civilians of those earlier 
times exliibited a mass of defectiveness a 
perhaps the truth lay in the mean, point- 
Many servants of merit, anil some of great, 
eminence, had, in the times referred, to, 
existed in the civil establishments of . In- 
dia; but these w ere not sufficiently sup- 
ported, and had to struggle against tl its 
serious rPsadvr.-.t.-.grs of a con nidi wi-ble 
V*:' "I s .r ). > 1 % :■« \ . in at ii.Vit iiji— 
i i :i i,ii..! i . . ..;.i.. i, an ..up tin it llli '.In ill, 
and especially among the juniors. 'I'lieir 
merits — and these were not tew niir ui- 
considerable— were their own ; tbvir de- 
fects were those of their situation and cir- 
cumstances. With respect, however, -to 
the improved qualifications of the general, 
body of the civil service at the present 
moment, there could not be two opinions. 
AU, he was convinced, would agree, thati 
in point of integrity, ability, public spirit,, 
disinterestedness, mid general efficiency, 
for the discharge of the important, duties 
confided to them, the service never before 
stood at a pitch of excellence ,yo high-' 
(Hear /) They were npt merely improvedp. 
but were in a state of progressiyeiuiprqxe,, 
ment; and even already constituted suqbi*' 
set of public functionaries,, as it wuul (it. 
probably he di fficult to rival tlirouglrout thou 
world. . It this be so, he did DOt .mqau,,to- 
say that It was qwing, axclusivelytto ; tli*. ; 
college, fqr he knew that it was attrihutaWe,. 
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feid beeft introduced In fhdia : and' here 
he might particularize that important re- 
gulation which enjoined that no civilian 
should employ in his office any of his cre- 
ditors — a provisrorr Vvhich had the effect of 
ffrminrshing, if not doing away, that un- 
limited credit, that had previously consti- 
tuted the great! 'pest 'of the civil service. 
He was sensible, also, that there were a 
-great many improvements which must have 
their operation in the general scale, al- 
though it was difficult to assign to each its 
specific share : for the great merit of a good 
system of government was, that it was in 
its nature a self-ameliorating system ; im- 
provements springing up here and there 
Spontaneously, like those delicate plants 
which were formed to grow wild in a fine 
climate, without the possibility of discover- 
ing the particular causes of their produc- 
tion. [Hear, hear f) 

He would, however, state the grounds 
On which he claimed for the present system 
of education at Hailevbury a certain share 
in the credit of having produced the ad- 
mitted improvement in the civil service. 
In the first place, it would on calculation 
appear that of the whole body of civilians 
now employed in India, about five-sevenths 
had received their education at the college. 
Hid he then advance an extravagant posi- 
tion, when lie contended that^ome portion 
of the amelioration of the whole must in 
all probability be derived from the source 
which had supplied so large a part? Was 
it 1 too much, that the increased richness of 
the stream was in a degree to be ascribed 
to tlirs its principal feeder ? He would 
say further, that there was this remarkable 
distinction between the present and past 
times 1 : that in the former period of their 
history the improvement descended from 
tbeir'liigher to their lower servants, whilst 
nOiv it was rather the reverse, the improve- 
ment 'extending from the juniors upwards. 
^flear', heftr f J He w ould not quote do- 
diw&errts at arty length, to establish the 
ffcfetr-tifi the improvement in the junior 
dfVlsjiett'of the service ; he did not conceive 
thfed’it wmild he 1 disputed, for he had all 
thb ! ’hr'gfoe9fe‘ authorities with him * and 
almost every person present must have the 
iftetfrH of verifying the faet for himself, 
frOtH the most authentic living testimonies. 
M&rfdight appeal not only to the authority 
otf’Ivbrd: Mihto and Lord Hastings, but of 
seV^rtffi others, who had immediate oppor- 
iof ascertaining thC real state of 
tlW 1! &£te.- h Even suppose those authorities 
weTO uttMtekeri' ast to the cause, it was quite 
impossible 'ft>r them to have mis-stated the 
edfefct p they might err in looking to the 
iiwdh&Jbtt at home' as an Efficient source Of 
thO^ improvement they witnessed^ but they 
cObkl not pbssibfy err as to the frets under 
their own eye. An Hon. Director (Mr. 
Befeb)’ had ‘said,- that 5 when Lord Minto 
delivered his testimony asserting the good 


effects produced qn th? hhbfo of Uje ; stu- 
dent at port William by the .previous 
edncatiofi at Haileybury, there cqpl^^ye 
been Only a few of the Hajley^ury . Ro- 
dents in India. In that opinion surely. tlje 
lion. Dire* - *'' 4 * was mistaken \ fr* - the first 
division of ■ k!. . \ f Tf ‘ ; !> \ 4>Qpt 

December I i\ i,n Sep- 

tember 1810, when Lord Min to declared 
his sense of the value of the college at 
Haileybury, the students of the first two, 
if not the first three years, of Haileybury, 
bad already arrived in India. But this 
was not the single testimony. Ceneral 
Hewitt, in August 1811, and Lord Minto, 
in September 1812, bore Witness to tliq 
accelerated progress of the students at 
Calcutta in the Oriental languages, in 
consequence of their antecedent acquire- 
ments in Europe. In November' 1815, 
Captain Roebuck, addressing the College 
Council at Fort "William, observed ft to be 
“ generally admitted as a fret, that the 
students then in college (at Fori WillTarq'L 
compared with former years, were mqcb 
steadier in every respect, which was per- 
haps owing to their previous education ai 
Haileybury.** On. the 29th of DocepjbefJ 
in the same year, a still stronger attesta- 
tion to the i( very great and general im- 
provement'** of the students dt Fori WiJ- 
Ifam was given by the College Council .qf 
that institution, and that improvemerit ,wa» 
traced to the same cause. In 1815, Mr, 
Edmonstone, then officiating as visitor of 
the college at Fort William, spoke of the 
prudence and propriety of the gbnerift 
system of conduct then observable among 
the students at Fort William, and observed 
that i( this gratifying improvement might 
perhaps be traced to sources beyondthai 
establishment .** Now granting that, in all 
these instances, the individuals cited were 
mistaken in their conjectures as tq . the 
causes of the improved habits they com- 
mended, with respect to the fact at least 
their evidence was unimpeachable. Tgr 
crown these testimonies, he (Mr. Grapt) “ 
would close with a passage from ibe last 
address of Lord Hastings, as visitpr of the 
college at Fort William, delivered on tfief 
23d August 1822, in which that nojitef 
person commended the junior civil serf 
vants of Bengal ; and it would be observed, 
that he qrfoted the passage simply as at-" 
testing the fact of the merits of the jtimtwr 
division of that service. Lord, Ha^tihg^, 
referring to the instruction in die Oriental^ 
languages attained at the college of Forf^ 
William, remarked, “ I will rest theargu- ‘ 
merit upon the rapid succession of Vo ring/, 
men, who, after rigid and impartim ex^? 1 J 
urination, have been declared cbmpeteq| 
to 1 t!ie service of the state, by their acquiite-^ 
inents rn the necessary languages— not to ; 
dry official tasks alorte ; wehavea proud 
consciousness that otyr funcrioharies ^ave 
the capacity, not merely of discharging 
3 F 2 
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their ihgneCniifof^tot.'ielrem- 
ployriy r l»ift ■tfiiit dwjy eKi> thd 

-,<■ r W'Wnim rertd&h^inmlfnlnblctt'riioK tw 
; . .1 hi’ n,itf»i*'fflhnMt5iit!i. lij readily ronmiu- 

ni&ttinji' Apl'imat'oii, mslinrtinn, nr iiAtim 
Tfiif.amijtv^ lulwcvi'r, Tri d,> this would I* 
of (liHe ' value, acre On* di-porilion wnnt- 
■ siflr. ‘ I! lias ::o! Uvn vr: i;:i:i~ ■ with ox»!t- 
alji'm f Im-.o l.-arm! :il! quarter-. liic 
ki'ii'd, _lf.it li""l;.r..', I'ii; A'<tmn> »pirit, 
iniiiMU's: til tii» m : > l!.‘ r’.tiu".. lij Ih.' 
vo'iut nmi ii * i:piii r.i’h'.TV ll. . '■i-iil 
forth to public trusts. What a triumph it 
ivoujti be to my heart, could I venture to 
siipppfotbat my inculcations had any share 
ip ' exciting this generous tone!” He 
(jSfrlXJmntj most willingly confessed that 
the i nVilhCetiiii'.s of the 'Noble Mv«j , ik had 
ilicir riii! ■’ in' iu u: .l.h.i'il: - ihe-v i \rel- 
lent vff.i l -j lull, al the s.i iu ihi'i . !u- ronlil 
Uf}\ i'..rgi,i ::.a! uu e.. ifniil al! !i:-. tret.i.eiiu-'i 
rif./riil in in f:\. ii.!i"jy. h;u! diiip'i I e.t 
i heir Llai.i,i i a i .!’.i-.':rt.:>;i at I ln*5o> nury ; 
a! it, :l oil'll, y wheie ii was mm sail the 
\niifo; la, a: V, ■ n.i .'. i. n!y idleness, in'raia- 
i ard ilis.-ipar.iim Such wore tlie 
iVuits jviiiliiCid ii* the decried insiiiiuioii 
III, whTi'h he al’lllToil ! f h r ‘ ' Did 

ifipett p'diholy rooirdnl oiifnio'is ol' u*- 
■pmis'.lvv pel v's"_".:i.s on |i;,» :;m>‘ prove 
Hwiliir.y,' 1 W. ie they to he CO' 1 . i;f"n .vleii 
by individiia! :r.«imri” pfi'diyor miMui. 
H4iii;e .!|!iiOi‘^ a nuell.i r of very young 
liven rnii^ro ( ;iili'd in the hr.r: of a print 
fipil finiiiioiis capital, nr.d siihjeeteil to no 
vymront' 'Pl.'w. ir might l-owevir be 
laid, .lefenvil only (o the Presidency of 
Bong's!. Willi regard to Mai In.- . lie might 
r.o.'iTtoltn.' w lioli vi ric' of l*M‘ of* rial reports 
tlf :.|0 College (".nlliil al Port St. ("ieiiri'O. 
fnii i.l.'tl I iTiiwiw ir-l-, il.vuna iil'i to ilong 
Id. . ipip'e, hut which ■ :>■ 'si c!i:e!y and 
hir,p.igjy in I'ivoui <T il.e e.ieler criil ser- 
viUHji of tint IVe-iJeacy. He "light also 
fpft’r, hr ,thp authority of the gentleman 
who |>at beside him, and who had for 
uJWy jefys been a distinguished mem- 
.bff. fC.fhe_ Revenue Board at Madras 
(^Hodgson). That gentleman, who 
Im.wf been educated at Hertford, and 
MW Pftdld have no prejudice in favour of 
flat, vstabtishment, kindly allowed him to 
refer fr Hk authority for the fact, tint a 
gradual iii-.pmvi n-ti’n |. iu l of lav years 
taken plan* in ih; civil service; that the 
cicliLi of die ji.ieor tivil : ai:s were little nr 
llptbijig ; that l.'.i-ii 1 1 .. T i . f— of order and re - 
jpi^ilfWi'r. mod pr.iivworlliy. I '"dissl, 
t(|<t pafpabn' fori of a pirn iinpnnemi 'it, 
,¥'ik tvinfirmuf by tin- gi 'icral op' 1 1 inn of 
whu were nuiijr.u ut to prnnmmei nn«. 
Wih Jl'gvd hi pi in itaiy, he had at hour a 
lrtlpf lrojii a civifi'an Ht that' ihesiilrm-y 
wJat,, liiiy been eihloited at llailrvhury, 
aijd wi'oiii, from the. d.'s.rijaiim, Ini 
•VfiltVwl put to'lH* (he wipe aflnd been 
alludid'ui liy an Hon. ficinlenian- TVr. 
Bebb) as having stated the tact of the 


yeangewnimrtthars' biin^ in debt . 3n»» 
letter Wd boon kiw% pfoced hi his hand* 
by tlie petuort' tm whom it was oddreseod j-. 
and notwithstanding itmentiontdllaitmanjf- 
of the oetnmertcing writers > woe in soine: 
degree- in debt, a Ctrcrmiitaoce whichifoe. 
writer represented M be vamvoidablo, ifc- 
on the whole afforded such a picture of the 
remarkably good and re oral conduct of 
the young men upon the Bombay est*- 
blishmeift, as it was impossible 'to. contem- 
plate without lively pleasure. If then, such 
be the general representations, «td coming 
from various quarters, on this subject^ he 
might, he thought, now confidently assert 
the fact of a general improvement in the 
state of the junior part of the service, to 
whatever cause that improvement might be 
attributed. That besides this, he had been alt 
some pains to ascertain the situations filled 
in India by students who had received their 
education at Haileybury, and he was sur- 
prised to find the remarkably elevated 
stations which they occupied for tbc«t 
standing in India. He found, farther, that, 
generally speaking— let it be observed he 
did not say umaersntly, but l' mt rally — the 
most important posts seemed to he filled 
by those who had been the most distin- 
guished for proficiency at Haileybury. To 
prove this in detail would be a task of 
length, and one to which he confessed ha 
Was not competent, as it required great 
knowledge of the relative importance of. 
different stations in the service : hut fob. 
Innately there was a short proof of it 
which might satisfy any mind. It was, 
in the first place, a fact which the slightest 
comparison of the records of the College 
at Haileybury with those of the College 
at Fort William would establish^ that the 
most distinguished students at the former, 
generally speaking, were also the moat 
distinguished students of the latter. Now, 
the Marquess of Hastings bad, in his dis- 
couree Of August 1818, or press, ly said, ret. 
peering the college at Port William, “ look 
all around at the distinguished (individiu 
als) of the civil service in the present days 
is there one of those— I mean where the 
career commenced after the institution tf 
the college (Fort William), whose charUd- 
ter was not, in the first instance, brought 
to light by distinction acquired here ?V 
The glory lord Hastings -thua 1 elands 
for the college of Fort William, must 
evidently be participated with the rio- 
ter institution fit home ; and wbat .ap- 
peared to be true under the Presidency ctf 
Calcutta, was also generally true under 
the other presidencies. There srerees cap- 
tions, -doubtless, in all. Sump who wese 
hot pre-eminent at the enUega lrt >Bn g fap d , 
rose to distinction in India ; ' trot ridiil not 

-follbri that they £d not owq alueb to 
titelr education here. Trace, for instance, 
tiie-'-hOiiOurS and degrees conferred at 
the University of Cambridge, all which 
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are recorded, wd then tree*: thesubse-. 
quench carets of the individuals who had 
received them. ■ Man; names would be 
found of conspicuous merit, both at col* 
lege and in -after life ; but, on the other 
hand, not a few who had taken compara- 
tively low degrees, subsequently became 
eminent : but was it" thence to be inferred 
that they had' derived no benefit from their 
previous education ? Not so ; he entirely 
concurred in the opinion of- Lord Gren- 
ville, as to the benefit derivable, even 
from breathing the atmosphere of a well- 
constituted seminary. Lessons were there 
written on the mind, as it were invisibly, 
which were subsequently brought out and 
made conspicuous by the heat of active 
life. {Scar!) Still it was a strong 
fact that eminence at Haileybury bad 
usoally been the forerunner of eminence 
in the civil service. He had been sur- 
prised to hear it urged in disparage- 
ment of -the college, that in the course of 
only sixteen or seventeen years since the 
time of its first students landing in India, 
it- had not yet afforded a governor to one of 
the presidencies! Tills was a singular 
Charge enough : but it suggested to him to 
mention, that the institution had already 
famished eminent individuals to the de- 
partment of the secretaries to government, 
» department of the very highest impor- 
tance and responsibility. Of five or six 
civil secretaries at Calcutta, three (Messrs. 
Mackenzie, Prinsep, and Sterling), were 
distinguished prize-men and proficients at 
Haileybury ; of four secretaries at Ma- 
dras, and four at Bombay, two in each place 
(Messrs. Clive and Macphersou Macleod 
at the former, and Messrs. Norris and 
Srmson at the latter,) were of the same 
class ; and a third (Mr. Farish) bad just 
been promoted from the same situation 
at Bombay. If then, on the whole, it 
appeared that the average improvement of 
the junior portion of the civil service had 
corresponded with the average influx from 
the college at Haileybury, and if it also 
appeased that the brightest ornaments of 
the junior civil service had also been the 
brightest ornaments of the college at 
Hatley bury, , then, it seemed ,to him to 
be established with almost mathematical 
certainty, that the previous education at 
•Haileybury bad .been productive, of signal 
benefit to the cavil service. But to these 
considerations he would add what he be- 
lieved,, on the best evidence within his 
arewdvto he. an undeniable fact ; that the 
individuals, who having-gone out from the 
cntlega, had distinguished themselves in 
India, very generally admitted their ebli- 
. gotxona to the course of education at that 
establishment, . Had it bees possible, in- 
deed,: to put the question .to those gentls- 
neatuniversaBy* he should. apt lime fear- 
ed fttr stake the fate of the Institution on 
the -general effect of the answers. All, 


however, that was in his power.; he. had 
done, by applying to as many of those 
now at home as he had access to* and to 
the friends -and relations of others. Hie 
should not trouble the Court with the 
names of those, vhe‘e senllrocritv respect- 
ing the utility of ti:,- coil ;v in I lice 
several instances he Ltd inquired, dimigli 
he held a list of ih. in in hi-, hand, wh.Tli 
he would readily shew to any person pre- 
sent ; but he would state as the result, that 
having ascertained the opinions of no 
fewer than twenty-six gentlemen who had 
gone out to India from Haileybury, and 
most of whom had been highly distin- 
guished at the college, he found, that all 
distinctly concurred in avowing their great 
obligations to that institution ; and, when 
it was considered that the individuals to 
whom he had referred had not been se- 
lected, but were nil to whom he had ac- 
cess, he conceived their testimony fp be of 
great weight. He wished. Indeed, the 
Court to consider the real, weight and 
effect of such testimony. It had formerly 
been said, that the distinguished studeiitsi 
sent out from Haileybury were excepting - 
it seemed to be thought that they bad ex- 
celled, not in consequence of their con. 
nexion with the institution, but in spile of* 
that connexion. Could this be said, when 
he produced, under their own bands, their 
own authority, as a decisive proof that 
they owed their subsequent elevation to 
their collegiate education at home? Why, 
on this subject, their evidence was not 
only admissible, it was clearly the best 
evidence. Every man of common facul- 
ties knew whether he had profited by hli 
education at a particular seminary tit 
not : it was common to hear it said, “ at 
such a school or college, I got great good; 
at such another, we did nothing at such 
another, I improved much, but -it Was 
by private study, and not owing to the 
instructions of the place,” In favour of the 
Hertford system, some strong and interest- 
ing acknowledgments of the nature referred 
to he bad cited on a former occasion^ he 
now held in his hand many more. It would 
have gratified him to communicate to - fte 
Court the cordial and fervent language In 
which several of the writers expressed their 
obligations to the seminary in question, 
and their opinion of its value ; but, by 
way of sparing the time of the Court, he 
would be content with a single quotation : 
it was not from a private letter, but from 
a pamphlet published in 1823, and en- 
titled “ A Letter to the Chairman, De- 
puty Chairman, and Court of Director* 
of the East-India Company, on the sub- 
ject of their College at Haileybuty ; by a 
Civilian.” As tfre publication vfas ahdpy- 
pnous, he would ndt. ruMne th'd^autiior, 
though Etc lyul kindly disclosed his natnd 
to hint i but lie understood that lfi health 
had .compelled him to quit India 'and the 
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service; and that he^ad since (akm his 
degree a£ditf f of ‘the umyepafces. Proha- 
bly Arirne* “^as 1 welt known to other 
gentlemen present ; and . the work con- 
tained Eternal evidence that the author 
was fully Competent to do justice to the 
subject! fie was not a prejudiced friend 
tri md ctolfegje ; for, where censure seemed 
to' mpi" necessary, he had spoken freely. 
Hits 1 gentleman, however, wrote as fol- 
lows : 

1 As far as regards the progress of the 
students, and their habits of application, it 
appeals, as well by comparison with other 
collegiate bodies as by the reports of the 
examinations, that there has been generally 
great reason to be satisfied. We mu3t 
follow these youths to India, however, if 
We would learn the full benefit of this 
valuable Institution. It is there a subjeet 
of universal remark, how much the writers 
of Uje present day have the advantage of 
their sectors in point of general education, 
arid how much better qualified they are to 
enter upon the offices to which they are 
destined. In religious feeling and raora- 
lity‘ there is a decided amelioration ; and 
gamblfrig, a vice for which the service in 
India 'Was formerly noted, is now very 
litfcle ppzfctised— might almost say en- 
tirely abandoned. The oriental languages 
are now so univ.TMilly known, that not a 
singh 1 chili m ehl< r* upon his duties as a 
p>(h!ic Mrt.mt, w* oi-i not .able to conduct 
business in one , or two of the vernacular 
di^lecis. In this respect there is a strik- 
ing'dontrast between the elder brandies of 
thfe ! srirVice , arid their juniors, and the 
imfrieyblis evils wliich formerly arose from 
an, imperfect intercourse (through the me- 
dium of rorrup* interpreter^ between, the 
olisuTs oi* gow riir.n and ; :i.- people, are 
now ect rely ri.ii.oni!. fi i. true that 
iJ.cii- l.iii/!.: . :»:i» :U. !\ i i India as 

»i!! as in l.njf a .ir I; b.n i: i. here that 
u:e rtiief diffiiu: !i •» are <-\er<ome, more 
' vi.’ii *y i r I ! : . S'i r.ci i i I . ■ iguage be 
uiilde the c!»jor. of ;r:<; ; he student 

l.as :ti Indio l.i: 1 .* So *•. ifiim than the 
cass' ta^k of adding ro of words* 

and impmring hjs pronunciation. On what 
.theii, has the East-India Col- 
lege nisappomted public expectation ; and 
bow happens it that an opinion is enter- 
by iriariy that it Would be a bene- 
ficirn iBfMLsure to abolish it altogether? 

appears lo be, that the evils 
wbfrip, have been fdt only at. home have 

,lf0 " i- '. ;, ,!, |, v 

. i!! ■; :,„ u , 

iiiv oi > i [ iU'ial ■ hi: f ,t[ - 

vl.oii^i, l«i of fa.!, Hat i la,ri.p 

»-«» ]lriiiK):?!iin to t;.e cx:-L:i-l', Ci,.” 

lllis eiCrUwil j -a,.i i-'.ow- »). ,i 

iii- fail lo oiler on il.e inoi. g, ilc . ri ] 
S.n>unil« fit* hail l|'!!.ar!n lake... kii.I vijiijM 
■i !*(■ inl'roiliKliiw lo L\o ...ore iSnu 
* nil IwrCml.ir icslinmi.K" from J ndin, to 


gJ.—rfffliiiybirjf (bjbge. [Afritl, 

wfiich be ivap ahoufc ter 
the beneficial effects of the f* Hert- 

ford. Herej.bowoyer, , he ^snldjte? brief. 

Is H.v not ihvifiaiy to quote at* JongtluSbe 
dudd'.i* ;vo:ii! !o:iie-s of Eord^nAo, 

Uviai 11«. u in, (.jpi.uu ! lot bock, and the 
Colle r .■ ioi:ut:J of I'm Wjdh.un m lb l± 
and Ms. J.i..:.oiiAloiie iii l ?»../. Hit*.* had 
formerly been , read to the . Cpurt#? oral 
they might be found in thO'CaoeUeot iwfc 
of Hr. Malthus on the fiulyecit; oft the 
college. Suffice it pa say* tfiafthe effect 
of, these testimonies might be- conefcn ttated 
in the words of Lord Minto, when he. 
described the students ■ translated /frona 
Hertford to Fort William as “honourably 
distinguished for regular attendance , . far 
obedience to the statutes and disetyline of the. 
college r for orderly and decorous demeanour, 
for moderation in ex^tense, and consequently 
in the amount of their debt ; and, in a word, 
for those decencies of conduct which denote 
men well born , and characters well trained. 9 ! 
But, in order to appreciate the weight and 
force of these testimonies, h was necessary 
'to observe two things. First, the state, of 
the service subsequent to the establishment 
of Haileybury College roust be compared 
with its state previously to that period. 
Now, read only the striking picture given 
in Lord Wellesley’s minute of the position 
of the young civilians, “ abandoned (a® 
he says) at the age of sixteen or eighteen, 
with affluent incomes, to pursue their oWa 
inclinations, without the superinteudance . 
or coutroul of parent, guardian, or xowt 
ter.” Or read the forcible statements ef 
Mr. Tytler, himself a civilian, in . bis 
“ Considerations on the present Political 
State of India;” remembering that the 
descriptions given by Mr. Tytler, though 
penned about 1812, apply to his own 
perience of a residence in the college Of 
Fort William, which terminated In of be** 1 
fore 1808. Iadepemlendy of individual 
cases of young writers incurring expenses 1 
to a degree absolutely enormous, , Mr: 
Tytler states, “ that he is certain he con*i:< 
fines himself within bounds, when he .. 
gives the average sum of 10,000 rupees ,toj 
clear off the tradesmen’s bills cojitratttedjiu 
during a residence in college.” AnddiU'e 
rest of his delineation is in exact keepjrign 
with this single feature. Contrasted withy i. 
such descriptions, the admitted improves i. • 
ment among the junior servant*; mmkL.- 
appear in , its proper light. But, seooniHy^ . i * 
it was particularly important to rttmetaafetaq j 
that all the testimonies, from Lftrd'Mmtom.v 
and othjr cnthor.Lio lu Ijiiiih, in 4*\oiirTiv< 
ol I l.iiUyijui v ( iriu.go, wvre luis/muI and lo 
spontaneous testi monies ; , , they , find .• tUpb - 

been applied for, or in auy .naaan«-«liiih[>,i!: 
ed ; they ^ip-e net answers, toienqnuan y.i 
from this country. , Iliose etninentpeiMiBi! 

~ " :! — "v— « r i " — 4iin ..i4 T fa « ; v^t t^. i i -) i ■ ‘ 

l * VW« Asiatic Jouma!, vet, ill; ppi ■> 

- . .. . i . e .. t. i .’I 
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weft**©# baited ott fo Say Any fin tig re- 
spod&fig Haileybury, either favourable or 
otherwise ; they had been led to volunteer 
theirpraise, merely from the strong im- 
prcSbiorW produced by what they saw and 
experienced. It- was this circumstance 
which- stamped on their attestations a pe- 
culiar -value. While, however, he would 
forbear from fatiguing the Court by 
reiterating testimonies formerly cited, he 
felt it to be important to adduce some 
which had had no existence at the period 
of'tfrd former discussions respecting the 
college. And here let Lord Hastings 
be referred to. In his public discourse to 
ilie college of Fort William, ( n the 30th 
dupe 1817, the Noble Visitor expressed 
himself as follows: 

The interest felt in the concerns of 
yffeir institution is not confined to the 
ppbtic of- this country ; it is an object of 
attention to a large portion of the public 
of ‘England and of Europe. In tracing 
Ihexiauses of the singular success with which 
th/fr ■great' and distant empire is governed 
ufbtfi 'io much apparent ease, and prc scried 
in such tranquillity ; the attention of every 
observer must be arrested by those institu- 
tion* which are destined to form the future 
legislators - and statesmen of India , and 
wliicti htvbe already contributed so largely to 
tit&g' derrd'improvemcnt in the admbiisfra- 
tialtyf'atfbirs.- The institutions of Hert- 
ford' nfld’ of Fort William will neces- 
sarily 'become objects of die deepest in- 
terest 'The institution at Hertford has but 
nety lately hem subjected to the minutest 
scrutiny of the public at home , end it 
heat 'passed the ordeal with an increase of 
hm&ur and reputation, which , to those who 
froik its ‘effects in this country see its value , 
cannot but be a source of high gratification.” 

Was this, however, the only testimony 
fro»> Lord Hastings? In a subsequent 
discourse, delivered on the 15th August 
1 84#V hy thus spoke : 

^ It probably has never happened to any 
oth*f nation, 1 that individuals belonging 
tooit should be placed in situations of 
active pre-eminence and extensive super- 
intendence, at so early an age as is the 
case with the British gentlemen sent out 
for ’the; Hon. Company’s services. From 
my* own personal opportunities of obser- 
vation* I can say that, almost without an 
exception, the persons invested with those 
high/ busts* at what appears so premature 
a period of life, prove that ‘ wisdom 
starutedinot in- the length of years. * Their 
probity 'jmdnmiklhess in the administration 
of justice} their patient end impartial in- 
vestigation of dOmph'feated disputes, and 
their: ikibdly honourable feelings towards 
the mtfivep. 1 reflect the- greatest credit On 
thatageaerQb system of education" at home, 
which prepares youth to discharge- such 
important fpoctiqns so competently, a This * 
groundwork is, without doubt, possessed 


by dig students whom the present, exa* 
miriation pronounces unqualified For the 
service.*’’ * 

"With respect to Beugal, these citations 
would surely be held conclusive. As to 
the other presidencies, if direct written 
testimonies were not produced, yet the 
most satisfactory evidence would be fur- 
nished, on referring to competent and un* 
prejudiced civilians recently returned from 
those presidencies; and opportunities , of 
such reference must be within the reach of 
every member of the Court. With regard 
to Madras, in particular, hq would beg 
again to refer to the very valuable ap 7 
thority of his Hon. Friend beside him. 
(Mr. Hodgson), who had allowed him to 
say, that having origin sdly felt great 
doubts as to the probable , utility of the 
college at Haileybury, be had become a 
warm advocate for it from baying w jtqpss- 
ed its beneficial effects in India. "Chp 
same gentleman had informed hup i£atp ip, 
consequence of the modifications intro- 
duced into the system of Indian adminis- 
tration by Sir Thos. Munro, raodificfjtjpnft. 
tending to an union of the judicial and 
financial departments, important judicial ' 
duties had, in many instances, beep, 
thrown on the junior civilians employed 
as sub-collectors of revenue; and, that, 
for the discharge of these dupes, 
they had, in a surprising degree, be^u 
found prepared by the excellent general 
education which they had received „,ajt- 
home. In corroboration of these .state- 
ments, he might also refer to Mr. Edjvard 
Greenway, a civilian on the Madras, es- 
tablishment, who had lately returned to 
this country with a high reputation, and 
who was a disinterested witness,, never- 
having been connected with the college at 
Haileybury, and a peculiarly competent 
witness, having long been an active meiq- 
ber of the Superintending Board pf the 
college at Fort St. George. This gentle-, 
man, how ever, had kindly permitted him to 
use bis name, in confirmation both of the 
fact of a general improvement in die 
junior division of the civil service at 
Madras, and of the opinion that the system 
of education at Haileybury constituted 
one very efficient cause of that improve- 
ment. With regard to the good effects of 
the Haileybury system, in grounding the 
students in the oriental languages, he, tyas,. 
very unwilling to occupy the tipi e pf the 
Court. Mr. Malthus, in his admiral, 
work, had stated some very strikingfa^, 
on this topic. One of :u ■ ..u r h ■: da lord 
Minto, had distinctly :. m.-i.i.I ihi* pr 'icsl 
Utility c.f i T .e irl. ■:.» u. i % luuiiru.nii in 

the ,’r.ei J.il J »:,-!■ ig. , at’ II jleyl>ur>;,,aa, 
tend; i:.' so i*.: allotted 

studv of thi>M +:•*&”» i;» 
the r« p.at , ai.,1 c: u ps.l I: : docuipepts pf. 
the t*c.f\.£i .of |“oi : V ana Fort 

St. George, during a series of past years— 
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documents a rcra tfe te 4o ■» pre te terit * 
man <sf mUmee dfeM ra ly otAWwg 

the same feet j evidence which it w» 

im peteftfe m 4»fcfi Mt to the Court m all 
its fahwes,' and equally id posable to 
abstract or oondewe without injustice: 
he ! should be satisfied, therefore, with a 
general reference to these authorities, ex- 
cept ta to one point. He understood that 
a story had appeared in one of the public 
papers, staring that a young man, in- 
structed in 41 the oriental learning which 
Haffeybury could famish, bad found las 

acquisitions utterly useless on his arrival at 
Madras; and this, -insecure, was urged as 
a conclusive argument against all the 
oriental instruction of Hailey bury. Ob- 
sttra, that tide statement was made in 
Heh, 1324. How how stood tacts? Dur- 
ing'fee 'few prat years of the college, no 
Hil l tt i iflf was afforded in the 

Sanscrit tongue. That language, however, 
if not the parent of die three languages 
vernacular within the range of. the Ma- 
dras 'Presidency, was at- least so intimately 
connected with those languages, as to 
afford the best preparative for an acquisi- 
tion of them, prises, indeed, were long 
sfaue rivahfor proficiency in Sanscrit ; but 
rile adoption of this, as a part of the sys- 
Iga of rile college;! did not, as he be- 
hoved, take place till 1314; whan, on 
faff reooBnnendetion of the Examining 

t id of the College of Tort St. George, 
Study of Sanscrit was established at 
Ma&Cybury, and though not made actually 
rihitgriBryi was enforced on all the Madras 
students Ota matter of trial, and was also 
encouraged generally. The effect could 
tidt be bettor stated than in the words of 
fee Examiners of Madras, writing offi- 
oiftllr, of date the 20th December 1317, 
fastis more than six years ago ; and their 
tiesdraony he would cheerfully confront 
Whir the anonymous accusation to which 
twite* refereed. 

“ In consequence of our recommends - 
rioa, ’fee study of the Sanscrit is pursued 
at Hailefbury by those intended for the 
tfett 'Straw of this Presidency ; and we 
dttfaot' eon chide this report without no- 
ticing particularly the great advantage which 
ft Hat afforded to many tf the junior civil 
irritant* who have latterly joined the inside- 
Huts, » the acquirement of the colloquial 
fengusgesof the coast. 

** This language, which influences every 
fi«ngjne from the confines of C hina to the 
wftret Iranfe Of Persia, and is radically 
fftlft mttf of fee dialects 
MiW be considered as 
H rtfff- riUifhOse of India ; to r 
ttfttefa a# fee wufe eri not 
Vrife at, its terms are 
<*4fe the vernacular 
“ *■ TM aay o , retd 

iiwu.n h 

* “loctodiej the Mslaystom.” 
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.. Tbei 
latter, feerefere, it )»'« 
greatly 'facilitated by a L „ 

fanner, audit has accordingly 

that the progress made by the 
the college of Fort St. George in rhetteuad- 
matt of them, Iras been inampareS faj fa&e 
rapid cmd satisfactory since they have JlwfaM 
the Sanscrit in Fnghmd.” ' . 

Tire report proceeded to nsfoenVe tro- 
dents, Messrs. Thomas Munro, WKejK* 
ly, Robertson, Hooper, and 
distinguished for the rapidity with vHtft 
they had gone through the course of itt- 
strucrion at the Madras Cottage) fit ** 
and all of whom he (Mr. Grant) rife 
gratified to find students of high emifiirite 
for proficiency at Haileybnry. WWfjfe 
now to enter into a narrative of parlitllhrf 
facts, illustrative of the mivantage s Q'hllfe 
the young civilians in India had reaped 
from the lessons inculcated at HsHeybniy, 
has address would never reach its a 
single specimen or two must Ehffcy. Mr. 
Stokes, most honourably drsungufthe* 4# 
Hertford, was employed as tin UaiMW 
collector under the Madras OowilWfe 
and, in the absence of his superior, *#&» 
unexpectedly called on to make a rh port 40 
the Government on 3 highly inteifaBMW 
subject of administrative economy— -Be S#* 
lieved, on the regulations proper to be 
adopted in expectation of a famine; arid 
this gentleman, then at a very cariyperiflB 
of life, had acquitted himself on theS tm- 
ject so ably, that he was immediately 
summoned to Madras and promoted. 

Stephen Babington, one of the early uifari 
ments of Haileybury, and the very fijfrt 
student from that institution Wbo Wft 
ever set foot in Bombay, hfid cri teff ; W(s 
rise in like manner to a masteriy feport 
made on some topic of general pofl^jP; 
but he (Mr. Grant) had selected fffis In- 
stance from many others, in order tomew- 
tion the sequel of this gentleman’s brief 
but honourable career. In a human* #- 
tempt to extinguish a fire, fee fati BFfe 
beam had co3t him his life : but, such*#!* 
fee impression which his merits hadmaffe 
on fee minds of fee settlement in genWil, 
feat a large subscription bad been felriH 
into, for the erection of a stnene in edra- 
memoratxon of his talents and vMWk. 
(Bear, hear !) Here, feed, fc* tfeP* 
terminate his view of fee beiififiM' tP'flffs 
institution in India; merely presdng’SHjn 
the reason and'jusrice of toe Cbnrtwtejr, 
whether all these. gpod effects, wMblrtM 
taken place since the 
college, had been produced, nfit a te dh s 

of this institution, but’ in sfdte drW "*9S 
so, he could only wish t»# ’fa* *flp« 
anomaly might continue ; felelfe^’ulHjie 
plight still go on, dofog jfeotfVgtflfl'MM 

Of CCTUrari^’ that it 

eariubit the phenomenonora fiJpNl fe 
monstrably pernicious in all its pl riiwwHi 
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i, and 

.abroad,, h.e 

hu attentiuu to its operations at home; 
sftjl looking at tiie. system rather in a prac- 
tujjktbaba theoretical pointof view. He 
wquld not. enter ipto details, but confine 
V. S& general proposition — that 
every person wbo sent bis child to a semi- 
n*fy, bad upended him to derive from it 
oqy or wore of these three advantages : the 
s^WWPtnwdon of instruction, the acqui- 
of frien d^iips, and the formation of 
habits. Xt was with a view to some of 
ttasp .objects, he would take it for granted, 
tfipta PtWCnt would make the selection of 
qpprticular seminary. Let the system of 
education pursued at Hertford College 
bt\, briefly viewed in reference to these 
■ and especially let it be considered 
^ .contrast wjtli the proposed plan of a 
pybiic examination, and the establishment 
of a: tent of qualification, 

iWith regard to the first point, he would 
qyt epittcrd that a perfect system of lite- 
tgS§a .instruction was to be found at the 
raPggp ; hut, as far as bis information bad 
jjh'inled, he was not acquainted with any 
. cgtphj^hmmtt in which so much was ef. 
firptpd,. i u proportion to the means adopted, 
t|e qumher of students, and die length of 
(gay allowed to each. The course of edn- 
jption was indeed appropriate ; and hero 
hst could pot help noticing the question 
of an Hon. Proprietor, who asked whe- 
r. wprc learning and preparation were 
aired in statesmen and diplomatists in 
fja», than were necessary to public 
BCtionaries holding parallel situations in 
is country ? He could not answer this 
Apestiop better than in the words of the 
Jerques* Wellesley. That eminent per- 
son had observed, respecting the civil 
Sgtyvqiris of the Company, “ they are Te- 
quited to .discharge the functions of inagis- 
■gtlrtes, judges, ambassadors, and governors 
qf provinces, in all the complicated and 
#Xtan*tve" relations of those sacred trusts 
gpgl.eiqlted .stations ; and under peculiar 
jjfjwmstapces, which greatly enhance the 
Mdgjpaety, of eyery. public obligation, and 
jure ^Ifficulty of every public charge, 
duties, are those of statesmen in 
y. o tiler part of the world ; with no 
" characteristic differences, than the 
^Ips offered by an^ unfavourable cll- 
jfereign language, the peculiar 
ls^ws of India, and the man- 
gBSft fa in^bitan t«. ” Therefore, he had 
^xa^u^ocUy of, Lon! Wellesley for assert- 
j^ipt, it was a fttill more arduous \york 
iJn t p statesman or diplomatist for 

thfl£L, other things being equal, 
_£jp . worthy discharge of those duties, 
tm ouKumv occasions, mTgfet be deemed 
: Jfa ,t|ns country. And it stood 
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dedjrnatejhe Indian statesman, ought to 
" gfvelirm thaf which be might elsewhere 
afiqiiirwfar the peculiar dittrr of.hjr sir 
ti*i<>i*nA to superadd whatever vras pt- 
cnSar to the q ual i ficati ons requisite fpr a 
statesman in India. He did not know of 
the existence of any seminary which con- 
centrated, in any measure equal to Hert- 
ford College, the advantages that were 
requisite for tbe purposes stated. Law, 
history, political economy, were not taught 
systematically any where. but. here. • The 
oriental languages were not elsewhere to 
be bad with any certainty ; and, ill short, 
both hir. own observation, and the. testi- 
mony of persons who were by no soean* 
interested in giving false representations, 
led to the establishment of the impre^pn 
on his mind, that the system was superior 
to all others for its purposes. He would 
refer to the contents of a letter, which oft 
a former occasion had, with a laudable 
candour, been produced by the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, and which waa to bo 
found in the fourth volume of the abiotic 
Journal, page 72. It was written by** 
gentleman who bad a son educated,, , at 
Ilaiie. bury, and who thus expressed hjnr- 
self : 

“ The young man wentto Hertfotdj.be 
studied his four terms, and I have ftpt any 
reason to regret the advice which J De- 
ceived. On the contrary, I am pet&qjjfy: 
satisfied, that not only in political economy 
arid Oriental science, but in Greek apd 
Latin, in polite literature of all kind% iu 
general taste, in the use of the English 
language, and I may add in manners,, bp 
received a higher measure of cultivation 
than he could have received under, any 
other institution that I ever heard of, , , 

“ As to his morals, I got him bad. ji|st 
as I parted with him, honest and modest, 
strong in sound feeling and self-command ; 
and I know that mine is not a singular 
case. A nether young man from thispliwe 
van the same course^ and with jrt ipq* 
equal success — I believe much, great^S. 

I heard of many names more distinguish- 
ed than either, and I have no doubt tftpf 
conduct was still more creditable.” 

Now, he referred to this testimony, not 
only because it was in every view ..unex- 
ceptionable, but because the commenda- 
tion which it gave of tbe education at 
Haileybury, accurately corresponded with 
that which he had beard from numerptjs 
individuals, fully competent to speak .go 
the subject. In fact, he did not rely on 
any single opinion : he had taken .means 
to collect information from a van*iy,of 
independent and trustworthy source*,.. Jn 
particular, he had consulted two. gentle - 
men, one of Cambridge, tbe ntbercftf 
Oxford; who, themselves unconverted 
With the India College, bad had q^np- 
portumty of accurately observing ^Jgdte- 
ebnthtgattjuaintcd with its system, ,, tjne 
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of these had for several months watched 
the progress, through the college of Hai- 
leybury, of a very near and dear relation, 
who had previously distinguished himself 
at the public schools in a very remarkable 
manner ; yet it was the surprise and ad- 
miration of the friend to whom be had just 
referred* to witness the extraordinary im- 
provement of his young relation under 
the course of education at Haileybury. 
As he had no written opinion to produce 
from the gentleman, he would take the 
liberty of naming him : it was the Rev. 
Mr.Venu. Indeed, he (Mr. Grant) was 
bound to declare his impression to be, that 
so far from being deficient and inadequate 
to tlie communication of necessary instruc- 
tion, the system, if open to any doubt at 
all, and he requested to be understood 
merely as stating an unformed doubt, 
might, perhaps, be questioned as straining 
to too great a pitch the faculties of the 
student, as applying too potent a stimulus 
to the youthful mind. The other gentle- 
man to whom he referred had resided at 
the college six months, and had afterwards 
gone to Oxford, where be also distinguish- 
ed himself at a very distinguished college. 
He held in his hand a letter from this 
gentleman, fully and ably entering into 
the whole of the present subject ; and to 
any inquirer, he would willingly both com- 
municate the whole letter, and reveal the 
name of die writer. At present, he would 
read only that part which concerned the 
system of instruction at Haileybury. 

“ The system of education there pur- 
sued, is an instance of the practice of the 
most difficult theory ever proposed to learn- 
ed men— a general education. The col- 
lege is literally an university ; and not one 
where the students may choose their branch 
of learning, one man studying mathema- 
tics, another classics, another oriental li- 
terature, another law, and another history ; 
but where any student that distinguishes 
himself creditably, is bound to attend to 
each distinct branch. In all my stay at 
Oxford, I never saw more intense compe- 
tition for honours, than I witnessed at the 
India College ; whether I consider 
the number of hours required for pre- 
paring to attend the various lectures, or 
the great variety of subjects to which the 
attention is directed without intermission, 
without a single day of relaxation, for more 
than four months together in each term* I 
must confess, I am not so much astonished 
at the great proficiency which the studious 
attain in every department, as at the cir- 
cumstance of so few turning restive, and 
refusing to be driven at a rate, to which 
one should judge the minds of such young 
men to be unequal.** ° 

He would now advert to the objections 
urged against the system of examination pur- 
sued at Haileybury, and the proposed sub- 
stitution of a public examination. These 


objections might be sated to comprise two 
beads : first, it was complained that the 
examination was not a public one; and 
secondly, that it was conducted exclusively 
by the professors of the college. 

As to the first objection, he had always 
felt, and had long since taken opportuni- 
ties of expressing a sufficiently strong opi- 
nion on the inexpediency of vita wee 
examinations, properly so called. In the 
Senate-house of Cambridge (where, per- 
haps, was exemplified the best actual sys- 
tem of examination in existence), there 
prevailed a mixed process ; the trial being 
partly in writing, and partly by viva voce. 
But any one would have an improper idea 
of the latter mode, who supposed that it 
was conducted in the usual manner of 
viva voce examinations. In the former case, 
the examination was conducted wholly in 
writing : in the other, the examiner pro- 
pounded bis questions viva voce ; but they 
were put to the whole of a class at once, 
and the answers were all given in writing, 
and read by the the examiners afterwards. 
In his opinion, an examination conducted 
in writing, was unquestionably the best ; 
he considered it as the only method by 
which you could fairly bring to one com- 
mon measure, the talents and acquire- 
ments of a variety of young men. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a classical examina- 
tion : if an examiner presented a book to 
a number of young men, in order to de- 
termine their comparative merits, how was 
it possible for him to select passages for 
each student which should present ah 
exact equality of difficulty to each, and, 
therefore, furnish an accurate test of com- 
parison amongst the several members of 
the body ? It was perfectly impossible to 
do so. An examination in writing was 
the only criterion, which would in the most 
effectual manner compass these objects. 
This was his first reason for preferring 
such a mode of examination. II is second 
was, that it was impossible for any exdi 
miner, whatever might be liis faculties, to 
cany in bis mind, the merits of each sttfi 
dent out of a long line of persona, so ak 
accurately to classify them by the foree Of 
his memory alone. Nor could any use Of 
notes hastily made, as he listened to ends 
probationer, enable him to measure toa 
gether the relative proficiencies of all; The 
only satisfactory method was to have thC 
answers in writing : for then be was pds-i 
sessed of preservable documents, which he 
might mutually compare at leisure, arid 
with deliberation. His third reason Was, 1 
that in many subjects of examination,' 
not cmly was writing expedient, but no- 
thing could be done without it. In edne 
s truing a book in a foreign language which 
presented easy passages, or in tbe eleWfefii 
tary parts of mathematics, or geometry, if 
would mostly be in the powerof the’ mt. 
dent to give his answers wea ixct- Wiffi 
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facility ; but in departments of a more 
drib Obit nature, it was often literally im- 
possible for a youth, however highly gifted, 
to answer with effect except by writing. 
Nor did he now speak of the abstruse 
rpy&teries of science. Take the case of a 
stitt' problem in quadratic equations, and 
Wpuld it be fair to insist on a viva voce so- 
lution ? But it was not only in science 
that this method of examination was in- 
applicable ; the same i emark was held in 
the literary department of education. The 
student could not possibly, by that rough 
Uanslation which necessarily characterized 
an extempore effort, place it in the power 
of the examiner to ascertain that most va- 
luable part of his proficiency (and which, 
by the way, was very material in the edu- 
cation of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany), namely, the talent of composition 
in has own language. How was that ob- 
ject to be accomplished except by writing ? 

. J£ut he begged to state a fourth reason, 
anff one still stronger than even any of 
t|¥>se • already mentioned. He presumed 
to say*r that he had himself undergone as 
jqany academical examinations as most 
gentlemen present ; and he would assert, 
that it was most unfair to place a nervous, 
diffideut young man, in a situation where 
he, would have to compete with a rival of 
lffs. own standing, and not, perhaps, su- 
perior powers, but who was blest, either 
naturally or in consequence of having 
been trained to the task, with a readiness 
to answer, and an indifference to the 
terrors of exhibition. A public examina- 
tion, he was persuaded (and he spoke from 
some acquaintance with the subject), ad- 
ded a most unjust impediment to the diffi- 
culties which the student, whose edu- 
cation had been obtained at a private 
school, must, at all events, encounter on 
such occasions. He did not mean to dis- 
sent from the eulogium that had been pro- 
nounced by the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
}£inoaird) on the public examinations at 
the celebrated establishment to which he 
alluded (the Charter-house school), where 
the, whole public were suffered to be 
present* and any person was at liberty 
to puzzle the student as much as he 
pleased ; on, the contrary, he doubted 
not its justice. So favourable an attesta- 
tion was the more valuable, as coming 
ftrptn one who was himself at once an 
Etonian and an academic. But, let it be 
recollected, that the students there were 
ppon a level with each other, with respect 
ti>rtho fortitude with which they were pre- 
pared to face this exhibition : they were 
regularly disciplined to it, and there was 
nothing unfeiriu setting up a contest be- 
tween two gladiators of the same school. 
l£ would be quite otherwise, to match one 
these expert prize-fighters with a timid 
youth, educated perhaps under the wing 
of bis. hither, and wholly stiange to such 


contests. He was, in fairness, obliged to 
observe, that the Cambridge examinations 
for the classical medal, were partly con- 
ducted in the properly viva voce method : 
but, then, to obviate the inconvenience of 
presenting different passages to the diffe- 
rent students (and which, as he showed 
before, would afford a fallible criterion at 
the best), the plan was adopted of call- 
ing the students successively into the hall, 
in the presence of the examiners, and set- 
ting them separately to construe the same 
passage. Now, he would ask, was such 
a system as that capable of being applied 
to examinations conducted (for he sup- 
posed that was the mode contemplated) in 
that Court before the Proprietors? ( Cries 
of no, no.) He certainly conceived that 
the plan must lead to a piocess of this 
nature. The objections to a t iva voce 
examination were so much felt in Cam- 
bridge, that, as he well remembered, when 
he was a candidate for a scholarship on a 
foundation, where it had been expressly 
enjoined by the founder (Dr. Battye), that 
the examinations should be conducted viva 
voce, the examiners (as one of them, the 
then Regius Professor of civil law, Dr. 
Jowett, afterwards told him) deliberately 
resolved not to evade, but fairly to escape 
the terms of the injunction. In the exa- 
mination which preceded that one, it hap- 
pened that the course of proceeding had 
brought to one student, a Greek passage in 
Thucydides, of extreme difficulty to be 
construed, and to his preceptor, one of 
a very opposite description. The exa- 
miners were struck with the injustice of a 
proceeding, in which nothing but the most 
decided superiority on the part of the 
conqueror (a gentleman since eminent) 
could have secured to him the victory. 
Tlie consequence was, on the next va- 
cancy they determined to alter the plan ; 
and they accordingly required that the an- 
swers sliould be given in w riting, but that 
each student should afterwards read his 
own answer in the presence of the rest ; 
by which means, they obviated the incon- 
venience without violating the directions 
of the founder. These were actual pre- 
cedents which he deemed not unimportant; 
and, though he knew that viva voce exa- 
minations, properly so called, were ad- 
mitted at Oxford (to which, however, 
Oxonians of eminence entertained decided 
objections), and though, in a degree, they 
were also known at Cambridge, especially 
in the interior examinations of individual 
colleges, he must retain the opinion of 
them which he had expressed. What pro- 
cess of examination was to be adopted in 
die new classical examinations which the 
University of Cambridge was just about 
to institute, he had inquired, but had not 
been able to learn. 

He now came to the second objection 
utged against the examinations of Ilailey- 
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bury College % namely, that they were 
conducted by the/ptwfessora. s Tbe reasoos 
which were stated for altering this part of 
the System appeared to him to have no 
validity. < T$»e objection, might have some 
weight if the professor bad to decide be- 
tween a body bf his own pupils (in whose 
foVoutTie might be naturally suffered to 
feet some bias), and the pupils formed in 
same othef school. But this was not the 
ettse. JThe students who underwent the 
clam in at ion, were all the pupils of the 
person who examined them, and there was 
ho reason to apprehend, therefore, that he 
would he drawn aside from his duty by 
any partialities. He mast entertain the 
ftmie feeling towards all, and feel the same 
pleasure equally at the success of any. 
in fact, ifte circumstance of the examina- 
tions* not being conducted in the way 
of'-' public exhibition, precluded the 
oaly'ehshlce of abuse to which an exa- 
mination, by tbe instructor himself, was 
exposed. There was no inducement to 
convert the scene into one of theatrical, 
and possibly of prepared display. The 
examinations could not be acted— could 
not/ be got up by regular rehearsals— a per- 
.'viereitm, to* winch the exhibitionary mode 
of examination was clearly liable ; and of 
which instances were known to have oc- 
curred. In saying this, he did not mean 
the remotest allusion to the distinguished 
~pubbe schobl which he had recently named. 
>n‘He would now mention what appeared 
to him the advantages of having the exa- 
minations held by the professors tbem- 
r selvesi Not satisfied with trusting to his 
ritin observations, he (Mr. Grant) took 
occasion to consult experienced persons 
belonging to the universities ; and he de- 
rived from his inquiries the clear opinion , 
tlsafc when the proficiency of a number of 
students educated under the same tuition 
was to be examined, tbe fairest mode of 
doing this would be, by employing one 
who was acquainted with their reading. 
If, indeed, the students were perfect, or 
‘Supposed to have finished their course in 
tbe branch in which they were tried, there 
.-might be no injustice in consigning them 
to.* stranger for examination. It was 
«then fair (speaking familiarly) to dodge 
them, to catch them out, to examine them 
fit a venture. But, when the subject of 
trial was a proficiency confessedly imper- 
fect, k was very advantageous that tbe exa- 
miner should accurately know the specific 
ground to which the studies of the pupils 
-had generally been confined ; and this 
wax a just advantage, for it was evidently 
•ode to which die combatant was entitled, 
i A second reason he should mention was, 
that one object of an examination being to 
’ Ascertain chiefly how far the student had 
eifircised his industry (find in no examina- 
tion couldthat inquiry be more necessary , 
t ban those whidi had reference to the 
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Indian civil smite), it was dmiitiy im*- 
poTtaht that the trial should be* conducted 
by those who were acquainted * with' b» 
previous studies : Tor the question*/ vras> 
how far be retained and had digested what 
he had read. In this view, every lecture 
was partly an examination as to the stu- 
dent’s improvement of previous lectures? 
and what was called the examination, vrax 
only the completion of the profess. 

Thirdly, there was * just partiality (be 
would venture to call it so), which ought 
to be shewn by an examiner towards a 
certain class of students, and which, it 
was obvious, could not enter into the 
system of examination if conducted by a 
stranger. It was the great vice of all 
examinations, that they afforded a bounty 
to talent, and did not hold out a sufficient 
encouragement to patient and meritorious 
industry. Promptitude and hriHiancy 
were the ruling virtues of an examination, 
though not of actual life. Such must be 
the case wherever the examiner was a 
stranger. An examiner, on the contrary, 
who well knew the comparative merits of 
his candidates, though bound to class 
them only according to what they actually 
produced (if he did not this, he must be 
pronounced unworthy of his trust)* -yfet 
might , and Ought so to shape the exercises 
he proposed, as fairly to do justice to all. 
He might, and ought so to preside, that 
talent might not gain an undue predomi- 
nance over acquirement ; that dormaitt 
knowledge might be elicited, as well *s 
quick and showy parts displayed ; and in 
many cases, this could not possibly be 
done, without a previous intimacy with the 
reading of the students. * < • 

If he were asked whether it was the 
habit in other seminaries, that -exa urina- 
tions of importance should be conducted 
by the masters or other teachers them- 
selves, he would say that tbe habit was, 
at least, frequent, though undoubtedly 
many instances of a contrary habit might 
be cited. Of the latter class were> un- 
doubtedly, the examinations at Eton, quot- 
ed by the Hon. Mover, previous to the 
annual removals to King’s College; for, 
in these, the order in which the pupils 
should be placed was decided by The 
provost of ICing’s, and two fellows of ftiie 
same college, acting specially as exa- 
miners. But, it must be observed, that 
the same distinguished seminary furnish- 
ed examples of the other mode of exa- 
mination : for the relative places of the 
students, in promoting them from a lower 
to an upper form, were ascertained by »n 
examination, in which the master was>the 
examiner and solo arbiter. This examina- 
tion was the only one to which the O^i* 
dans were subject after admrisioo, Andrit 
was always conducted in tbe *y*nw» manner 
up to the fifth term, after whicKthey were 
subject to no farther examination, •*, in 
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like manner, the wett*known and severe 
eunlubDa at Westminster School, by 
which. thd-areJafcive places of the com-* 
monera,* elected to be King’s scholars, 
wdre t determined, was an examination 
purely by the Blaster. Many other in- 
stances of the same kind might be re- 
ferred to ; but he would be content with 
the precedents supplied by bis own uni- 
versity. At Cambridge, the distinction 
to which he had adverted, between a teacher 
examining young men, all of whom were 
his 1 own pupils, and one examining his 
own pupils against others, w as practically 
• 'good deal observed. In the large col- 
leges, there were more than one tutor in 
each? department ; and the different tutors 
were naturally, in some degree, though 
in a fair and honourable manner, rivals. 
Hence, in order to prevent all possibility 
of cavil, it was not advisable, and in fact 
was not the practice, that the tutors should 
be the conductors of the college examina- 
tion^ inasmuch as, in these, the young 
Him instructed by different tutors came 
'into mutual competition. But, in the 
«mall colleges, Where there was but one 
tutor in any one department, the difficulty 
did' not exist ; and there the practice was 
different. In his own college, the tutors 
were the only examiners ; and by them his 
own place ted been fixed in several college 
examinations, and those of no small se- 
verity. ; In closing this subject, he would 
■beg to observe, that no person w ho had 
the opportunity of seeing what was done 
ut tbe Hail fey bury examinations, could 
doubt their efficacy, both as a stimulus 
and a criterion. He held in his hand a 
pile, he might say a book, consisting of 
the printed questions put at one of the 
examinations. It was not selected, but 
taken casually; any Proprietor was wel- 
come to inspect it, and no man could in- 
spect it without being satisfied that, if 
Uny number of the students could, with 
tolerable correctness, follow the examiners 
through an extent of learning and know- 
ledge so considerable (which he was well 
insured, and, indeed, partly knew to be 
the case), both tbe species and the quantity 
of tbeir studies must be pronounced wor- 
thy Of high commendation. He would 
- add this fact in favour of those examina- 
itions. They had now been going on for 
iJcariy twenty years ; they were severe : 
the competition among the youthful can- 
didates was most eager, and for some 
years, even tbeir relative places in the 
service, as compared with their contem- 
poraries,' had been fixed by tbe result of 
the contest ; and yet, while so much pre- 
judice ted 1 existed against the college in 
isoftie quarters— while so much had been 
said, and publicly * and clamorously said, 
in ^disparagement of- ether parts of the 
system*— it was a striking feet, that not a 
fcvhispe*j not an insinuation, had even been 
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breathed* ‘in -impeachment of the rigorous 
fairness add impartiality ofthecollege 
examinations, (j Scarf}' •* *' ’ 

He would notv proceed to the considera- 
tion of the second object sought to be attain- 
ed by sending youths toa place of education; 
he meant the acquisition of friends and ac- 
quaintances. In entering on this topic, he 
felt himself crossed by the objection which 
had often been urged against the college, 
on the ground of its prematurely contract- 
ing the student’s education and society 
into a particular channel. It was said 
that the college tended to form a caste of 
writers. It seemed to be supposed that 
these writers were all of the same profes- 
sion, and that the instruction they received, 
being adapted to form them for tbeir 
particular calling, was, therefore, in its 
nature, professional and illiberal; Surely 
this opinion was founded on a very mis- 
taken view of the subject. Whatever, 
indeed, the system was, when it was con- 
sidered that the students' ordinarily re- 
sided but two years, and that, they wore 
collected from every part of' the' United 
Kingdom, and from seminaries of the 
most various descriptions, it could riever 
be supposed that their residence- could 
have the effect of narrowing, or impro- 
perly warping then* minds or habits. . At 
no other institution did tbe succession of 
inmates change so quickly ; it was, there- 
fore, impossible to suppose that much of 
local prejudice could he formed : the 
current was too rapid to allow of those 
accretions which were said to be apt to 
deform the stagnant marshes of learned 
establishments. An Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Trant) indeed, had quoted, as conclusive 
against the system of the college* a writer 
in a periodical publication, who disap- 
proved of the Oriental test established at 
the college, as tending improperly tb en- 
courage a particular branch of instruction 
at the expense of the rest. The censufe, 
however, as cited by the Hon. Gentleman, 
was directed not against an oriental test 
sirrqily, but against an exclusive oriental 
test ; and the fact was, that sined that 
opinion bad been expressed, the college 
system had been altered in substantial 
conformity with it. A regulation had 
been enacted, by which no student cobid 
obtain the certificate necessary to -bis 
appointment to tbe service, unless, be- 
sides passing the oriental test, he obtained 
the testimony of good proficiency in onc 
department of European literature, or of 
proficiency in two. Whether this regula- 
tion did enough, was not the question ; 
but it manifestly tended to place the Eu- 
ropean branches of study on a level With 
that institution in Eastern literature, 
which, though an important, cosiWnot be 
deemed a paramount part of the educa- 
tion at the college. It was idle to- imagine 
that a moderate infusion of oriental learn- 
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ing could really have the effect of con- 
tracting or llltbCralrzhig the students — of 
double-dyeing them, ‘ as it were, in Indian 
ink. And, with respect to the other 
constituent parts of the system, the fact 
was> Lord Wellesley being the witness, 
that the situations granted by the Com- 
pany, trader the name of writerships, 
embraced the utmost variety of professions, 
and some of these of the most arduous 
kind; so the system of instruction in 
use at Hafleybury was more various and 
comprehensive than any other institution, 
be it school or college, exemplified. But 
it was said that the education of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants ought to be English. 
And what could be more characteristically 
English than the education actually re- 
ceived at the place in question? The 
young men were taught mathematics ac- 
cording to the methods adopted in the 
English universities ; they were instructed 
in that classical literature, for the success- 
ful Cultivation of which England was re- 
nowned above all other nations ; they 
were initiated in those departments of 
science, relating to statistical and adminis- 
trative economy, in which England had 
taken a conspicuous lead in modem times ; 
lastly, they were introduced to an ac- 
quaintance with the interesting study of 
our laws and constitution, the England 
(if be might so speak) of England ; that 
specific part of our system, which made 
England what she was, the glory of the 
West, and the empress of the East. 
(Cheers.') It remained to observe, on this 
head^ that if it was Important, according 
to the opinion cited from Lord Grenville, 
that the young writers, while in England, 
should be educated at some of our public 
schools or colleges, no provision for en- 
forcing such a method of education was 
made by the proposition now before the 
Court. On the contrary, some of the ad- 
vocates for that proposition specifically 
supported it On the ground that it did not 
enforce a public education ; but would 
enable parents, at their option, to bring 
up their children in a state of perfect 
privacy mid seclusion. Having answered, 
as the presumed to hope, the objection 
ui$ed against the congregating of the 
young Writers, previously to their actual 
appointment, at a particular seminary, he 
would now notice the benefits resulting 
from such a plan. He was not, indeed, 
aware that some slight adaptation of the 
views and thoughts of the students to the 
scene of their ftiture’life, as a preliminary 
to the commencement of their service 
could, in itself, operate any disadvantage. 
Ou the contrary, he had heard good opi- 
nion* to a contrary effect ; but there was a 
great and Undeniable benefit closely con. 
nected with the system. In looking over 
a number of letters, from young civilians 
in India^ who had been educated at H al- 


ley bury ? he had been greatly struck with 
observing the excellent effects produced 
by the acquaintances and intimacies which 
they had contracted at college, and which 
were cherished after their arrival in the 
East. Several gentlemen, also of that 
class, who happened to be in England, 
had remarked to him, in strong terms, on 
the benefits to which he referred. Instead 
of reading from private letters, however, 
he would refer the Court to some interest- 
ing observations on this very subject, con- 
tained in the publication of the civilian, 
w hich be had already had occasion to cite, 

“ Previously to the institution of the 
East- India College, it most constantly 
have happened that a writer, on setting 
foot in India, knew npt a single indi- 
vidual in that vast empire ; and a situation 
more desolate in itself, or more calculated 
to excite the sympathetic condolence of 
those whom he had left, could not well be 
conceived. At the present day, he be- 
comes acquainted, in the course of his 
college education, not only with young 
men of his own standing, but with thc*>e 
also who are either his seniors or his junior^ 
by a year and a half. With many, whq 
are destined to the same presidency 
himself, he becomes intimate; with the 
characters of all, at a period of life when 
character is best seen, he is made familiar. 
Thus India is to him no longer a land of 
strangers. He finds in it a second home ; 
he again meets the companions of hi* 
youth. Whatever difficulties the novelty 
of his situation may at first create, they, 
are removed by friends whom he finds al- 
ready settled in the country ; and, ip thp 
course of his future career, he can visit 
no part of the Indian empire, where he 
will not be received under the hospitable 
roof of a fellow -collegian.** 

This was a picture drawn from the life t 
Experlo credite. The writer spoke from 
his own feelings and experience. There 
was yet more, however, to he noticed on 
this point. The friendships formed at 
Haileybury did not merely give the young 
civilian society on his first arrival in India; 
it gave him important knowledge ^mong 
the members of the community to winch 
he was introduced; it afforded him the 
means of selecting his associates ; it forti- 
fied him against that danger of forming 
improper or injurious connexions tp which 
a very young man suddenly planted 
amidst strangers could not but be more or 
less exposed. He did not speak from 
imagination. Very judicious men had* 
from their personal observation, test! £1 fa 
to him the good feffects which, in ftis 
respect, had flowed from the previous ac- 
quaintanceship bf the writers sent frpm 
Haileybury. They had, also, anil pri llie, 
same authority, pointed out another cla^ 
of benefits arising from the same source. 
TGe young writers appointed to ffic/dlih:- 
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r^nt presidencies corresponded with each 
other freely ; they mutually communicated 
their impressions and opinions on those 
public subjects, an attention to which was 
involved in their proper employments; 
thus an interchange of mental light, and 
an intercommunion of good feeling, were 
established; one of the very advantages, 
which (if he mistook not) had been con- 
templated by Lord Wellesley, in his origi- 
nal idea of the college of Calcutta, and 
which seemed thus to be obtained, unat- 
tended by the objections that had been 
thought decisive against the adoption of 
that splendid plan. Such then, on the 
whole ? was the result of the companion- 
ship that constituted a part of the Hert- 
ford system. Here attachments grew up, 
which afterwards ripened into solid friend- 
ships ; attachments, which might not, in a 
vulgar sense, conduce to the interest of 
the parties ; but which contributed to their 
comfort when separated from their im- 
mediate families— and not to their comfort 
merely, but to their moral well-being; 
arid which, while thus promoting private 
happiness and individual virtue, erect- 
ed, at the same time, on these excel- 
lent Foundations, an extensive and in- 
creasing superstructure of national and 
political improvement. {Cheers.) 

We w ould now draw the attention of the 
Court to the consideration of the said mo- 
tive, which guided parents in determining 
the place of education to which they would 
send their child, namely, the formation 
of moral habits : understanding that terra 
in its most comprehensive sense. On this 
important point he had made many in- 
quiries, and with all the care and anxiety 
which belonged to such a subject, and he 
wohld shortly state the result. 

As compared with our great public 
schools, it appeared that there was this 
distinction in the system at Haileybury— - 
that, whereas in the former, the scholars 
mingled together indiscriminately: there 
was at Halley bury, as at the Universities, 
though pot perhaps quite in the same degree 
(fbr ' Haiteybury stood in some sense be- 
tween the two), a power of selecting so. 
ciety. The students had separate rooms, 
and wrere not acquainted, unless intro- 
duced. Although, therefore, the restric- 
tions on conduct were in some respects 
le$s strict at Hailey bury than at a public 
schdof, the student was exempt from that 
promiscuous companionship which was 
oft^n ^objected to as one principal mischief 
attending public schools. At Haileybury, 
a Nfoiith well trained and well advised 
might select his associates from among the 
studious and die correct, and in a degree 
avoid evep the acquaintance of the more 
idle or di^lute. 

tjri trie other band, if compared with 
our Universities, there could be no doubt 
that at' Haileybury ‘a degree of discipline 


was enforced far beyond the standard, of 
academic strictness. He could easily esta- 
blish this proposition by a detailed com- 
parison ; but, unwilling to exhaust atten- 
tion, he would be content with a quota- 
tion from the letter of his Oxonian friend, 
which he had already cited in part — a per- 
fectly competent testimony on the subject : 

“ As to the discipline pursued in the 
East- India College, it always appeared to 
me to stand mid-way between the disci- 
pline of our public schools and that of our 
colleges. Compared with that of our pub- 
lic schools, it seemed to give a little more 
freedom of action, because the students 
found themselves no longer compelled to 
study, as at school, for fear of the rod, 
but invited to mental exertion by the pro- 
mise of encouragement and the hope of 
reward. The restraints which affected the 
spending of this time were, and still are, 
such as are not only unknown to our col- 
leges, but would be considered intolerable 
if enforced when the students were two or 
three years more advanced in age than 
those at the East-India College. What 
would an under-graduate member of the 
strictest college in Oxford feel, were he 
compelled, like the members of the East- 
India College, to attend chapel every 
morning and evening, to dine in hall every 
day, and to be within gates every evening 
soon after dusk, and to be in his own room 
alone every night at eleven o’clock ? At 
Hertford the use of wine is forbidden : 
yet at our universities the use of it is 
freely indulged to young men, who come 
up to college not two years later in life 
than the students of the East-India Col- 
lege. Riding on horseback, or driving 
a gig, hunting and shooting, are sports 
most rigorously forbidden at the East- 
India College; and if a young roan is 
unable to take long walks, or to use ath- 
letic exercise, he bas no source of recrea- 
tion. How different is this from our Uni- 
versities ! Those persons who call out to 
take away the name of college, and call 
the East-India College a school, would 
find, on examining the subject, that the 
college is already in reality that s«rt of 
school, to which they would reduce it as 
the remedy for every defect. Let men 
who have passed through an English Uni - 
versity examine the discipline of the East- 
India College, and they will be found to 
confess, that the disturbances which arise 
there are such as might be expected, from 
the enforcing a strict discipline upon.- 
young men, some of whom will not bear 
the restraint ; whilst others, though appa- 
rently in the college with their consent, 
have both a dislike to appointments in a 
distant land, and an aversion to the severe 
studies of the place.’* 5 * 

But what, generally speaking# was the 
actual conduct, in point of correctness, of 
the students at this institution ? He had 




*mstg«* nnwreMP , *fcHeW»h5W«f* 
MM.11A4 i&n,,g*OBfiet«r fopl said*, that 
hehed kwrA^ft^taWisg being- practised 
afefa j » 4 -^t F * Graut) shad -to- 
<£red «tf.lhii Collie, he was 

jm»,t*«d«nlA not be, prepared to meet 
*b«»*s ttwaflg. Uf»u partieularJact^ or 
o fftoti agthe conduct of individuals Lu- 
Itoqhowover, it was meant to Reasserted 
theMVfr yiea in question' (and the same 
rale applied to any other excess or irregu- 
iority that eouki be imputed) prevailed, or 
tm encouraged, or- connived at, or not 
d»wke(d,.tit.the -College, it was manifestly 
iteptflstht totdet to it at ail. Now, on 
that bead, .had the practice of gambling 
been at «U prevalent in the College, how 
jpnib it to Re explained that, according to 
the .«& portable testimony of the civilian 
gchioh tie had already quoted, since the 
institution of .this seminary, gambling, 
ad dch tod formerly infected the civil ter- 
htee-ia laaiia to a considerable extent, bad 
almost disappeared 1 ■ Particular instances 
of it aadglitbam existed at the College, as 
ejlery, body, well knew such instances to 
toto . cxiMed pt,. «the» colleges ; other 
trots ,tod, improprieties in like tnanuer 
iraglit exist ; imt lamentable and censor - 
ehtems Rieae undoubtedly were, did they 
nfttgsearily furnish a. ground of reproach 
tfcauasX tide Seminary, as compared with 
other seminaries?’ Clearly not : unless 
♦ay, prevailed in it io a greater extent, or 
in a more aggravated degree. He had 
cetoetredor corresponded with many per- 
uana competent to institute a comparison 
to, this matter, between tbe India College 
end Other seminaries, Seven or eight of 
these- persons had been students at that 
Cpftege, and also students at the univer- 
$py$. Others of .them had passed thrqugh 
SQtoCflf the public schools. On the whole, 
hptiwax satisfied that the India College 
■Wtd mqt fear a comparison even with 
masted tbe public schools, . and especially 
totte those situated in towns; although, 
fr**n the difference of the average age of 
thedturetto* such a comparison would be 
nwpsf^dy . imjust. But .still more se~ 

<*ir*lyi,int^,t it challenge a comparison 
vyrthi>be »uiv«r 1 ,ltk£. At tins institution, 
■•deeds *s at ail institutions of tbe kind, 
dMferes*es;might be observed in different 
vtxm. i -Much depended on the accidental 
chdritetar.af the students in any particular 
ypart .resaing .as they did from other semi- 
»H*jtSs;rapd. at, an age.: past childhood. 
Herts roat the university, there was some- 
ti tot e a hetter, sometimes a worse ret ; and 
thclestiiuouws of persons comparing the 
twapwtould neeessarily vitry. according to 
rise set* .into winch thayhad happened to 
fed,*t atohr plane respectively. Making 
al t nwaca r, however, he i was struck, 
vrijindbi r e m a rk a ble - opncuirence of the 
opinions twhiebbe hadresejfeei. Of tbuse 


bejihew. hhJme lallen, »,flth an . 
fereut set at.Hertfprd, and k>tb an M? 
lept one in a particular college W vtiro 
bridge, gave ft .mixed opi mao, ftwpt^eft 
the.palm of . equality, and the gfto^ptoo- 
rity of that decldteisuperiofity tO Wc Ig- 
dia .College. , for his own pari,, »*«q,ffe 
was himself not totally without the advan- 
tage of personal observation, he was sxtte, 
find, that at Hertford the irregularities & 
.11 kinds were fewer beyoud comparisotv 
T je bim not be supposed the advocate jjf 
such irregularities, even in their, most ve~ 
nial forms ; but the test of comnari son was 
the only fair criterion to be applied, in such 
a case; and by that test be was contepf 
that the College should be judged. But 
it was contended that, w hatfcver the pqpfg 
parative excellence of tins esteblrelunoou 
yet, considering that the students, w-ere 
compelled to attend it, care should qp 
taken entirely to exempt it from the “#flr 
gers which, in a measure at least, , vywe 
admitted to attach to it. The pmc of pip 
young men should he filled up with, ppy- 
ful or innocent employment ; tljj'irihtiprs 
of leisure should be so far supetf nhjpddd* 
as to preserve them from the influyi ce p r 
the temptations incident to their age,, 
risks, in short, incurred by them, ,10 a 
moral point of view, should be di irtmiwy p 
to the lowest possible amount, lb apcptfiy. 
be could only observe, in exact qofqWr' 
dencewith some excellent remarks aVoWS > 
offered by bis honourable and. highly Xftr 
lued friend behind tlie bar (Mr. Mopey), 
that the precise reason why the youiuj pefr 
sons appointed writers were compelled, fl} 
attend the college was, that it was.efs^qr, 
tial, with a view to the particular fftfvifp 
for which they were destined,- that , tliey 
should previously have acquired habits of 
self-government; and bow suck habits 
could be acquired, without rncqrriqg lt ft 
certain degree of the moral risk referred 
to, he professed himself unable eveq.to 
conceive. “ If (said Mr. Grant) any pfWpp 
has discovered a solution of the preVtetP 
hitherto so torturing to human juguq 4 llJf T 
— in what manner we are to refopfyl%,p 
perpetual system 0 inspection andwHffir, 
intendenre, with that freedom, ofyphWP 
which is essential to moral agency—JX-WVtiW 
of watchful guar d ia nsh i p , by. which, 
shad be rendered almost physical 1&, .im- 
possible, with the attainment of thutyellr 
controul and self-discipline, to svhicb, the 
possibility of erring is. an : ess^ti^;W»- 
requisite— an arrangement . of tupp ..god 
employment by which all temptetiPtotiteH 
be excluded, with that habit of j wfi i s tiog 
. temptation which necessarily, su p f Ofto * 
tfctgree of exposure to it,— ^wh g, powto 
canDot too soon announce: hat 4ipepf&J> 
apd claim the higli station )feP 

will be entitled among the hmufemf* 

' .. . » 


DrtatM at&fJKi-te*. .■ ^'He Oe^ ir p Coltegt. 4)3 

■The truth fir, toe thing Is fofeBtojtofnswembisferin*. without awy 
gWWWWflH tBwg ah, the more formidable 
daBg er s' of an India res id ence? 


*7; 'go&ctaat£%ii aure that voflr 
fiiwu uag acquired the -power to stand, 
itmcss you ni shine measure accustom 
t& to Aar latitude ofxelf-disposal, which 
tSerltihW involves a liability to fell. 

' 4 ‘W&ti then, it Is asked, will you eonr- 
p^l apareht to subject his son to the ad- 
mitted hazitrd, Whatever be its amount, of 
a£'j initiation 1 into Vice and dissipation ? 
Shall He' bd necessitated to send forth his 
chifdat the critical period of the com- 
mencement of manhood, from the safe and 
sheltered privacy of the domestic mansion, 
info a S&ne where his opening virtues may 
receive a fatal blight from the influence of 
example ?” My answer is, have you, the 
aiijiJdQs inquiring parent, resolved to com- 
tuit the virtues of that tender child, only 
tWtfyenrs tatcr, to the perils of a residence 
ii/IPraters* Buildings at Calcutta? Have 
ydh.iesijlved to expose him, uncontrolled 
By parent or guardian, surrounded by a 
gSy sddiety of nearly his own age, and pos- 
Sfeffi&l t>f ah almost unlimited command of 
rtionty, to all the seductions of one of the 
most expensive, luxurious, and dissipated 
hUs’ lrr die world? Have you made 
ii* parental mind to this measure? 

I 'f'bave ttb difficulty in replying to 
qhe&tnjh. If Would have been an 
^busT h pttpleiing inquiry, to resolve 


, may a parent pause, who 

to coitiideC Whether he shall send 
fdftfi the adfiinwhom his hopes and bis 
f&bdflSeih are centered, into the neighbour- 
hbod Of Contagion, of vicious prineiples or 
prad ice : but the question; as proposed 
by yo«,is not difficult nt alt. You have 
so na rrriweil the conditions of the problem, 
that ! undertake it without hesitation. I 
say 'that, having determined to cast yonr 
son into the midst of the dangers with 
which his rising virtues must necessarily 
• forife during his residence at any of the 
ftiiftm ’Pferideheiesi and still more if at 
fyOauSU, k ! isyourbounden duty first to 
•mfcjWri'blth to the probation of a publie 
o d t ffiH dnl’ ' Having decided that he shall 
quit fhW security of hat domestic residence 
for toprema tu re mtrod uctio ri into life,' and 
into the scenes I’have alluded to, it is 
pdMHH'elV ( 'inCtttoheRt' da you -to prepare 
hfrtfior the 1 navigation to which he fir 
(hritmed— to graduate his- transition — to 
stoodtirtbe passage — which not I, bat you 
cdrilpdf tan to, encounter, in exchanging: 
thfefibtat dP parental counsel and gusr- 
dhtosliipi^for a wild and strong sea of 
tetoptirionand -Opportunity, If you fear 
tecdb toftt-i^yoor feelings or your r»«- 
s ciwfef flMtt Y ‘pronounce not that word 
s tetWCSU V) pteveur yo« from exposing 
yv«#-ri*pringu1or>« to moral peviit of a 
strfeBytdisei ptmed public wmmaty — it 
yoU 'ffii* ibfh 1 proving too weak ■ even- foe 

that 'Idfc&Btd -tdiii' then hew «re» yon- 
rawofSekteyeok fefcgs-ar your con- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 100. 


If 

dtid hot trust him even to tbe preparatory 
and probationary process necessary— -if 
you shrink from subjecting him to the 
limited and guarded risks of toe training 
—then on what principle, In toe name of 
common consistency, can you venture to 
plunge him, untrained, unproved, unpre- 
pared, amidst the tremendous and accu- 
mulated hazards of the actual campaign? 

Closely connected with the subject he 
bad been considering, was one which had 
been a fertile theme of remark and com- 
plaint, namely, the number of tbe espat- 
sions and rustications at the college. These 
had been thought, if not to be the effect, at 
least to afford a convincing proof of • 
system of discipline in some way faulty. 
Now, in the first place, as to tbe fact, he 
conceived it to be a mistake, to suppose 
that the number of these punishments 'at 
Hertford greatly exceeded the number Of 
those at other seminaries. Mr. Mafthubt 
writing in 1816, had produced well tab* 
thentieated parallel instances ; and 1 M 
(Mr. Grant) could name a public school 
of great celebrity, in which, since the time 
in which the present question was before 
discussed in that Court, that is, shMp 
March 1817, not fewer than twelve & rpula 
sions bad occurred, nine of which took 
place at one and the same tone. 

A Proprietor requested that the school 
might be named. 

Mr. Grant said he should have tio Ob- 
jection to name it to any gentleman out Of 
Court, for he spoke from what lie doubted 
not to be good information ; but ho Imistj- 
for obvious reasons, request to be excuses! 
from mentioning names pubKdy. 'fbO 
truth however was, that any comparison 
that could be made of tbe number of ex- 
pulsions at the India College 1 with 1 the? 
number nt other publie seminaries, WOtthf 
involve a fallacy ; and he Would endeavour 
to explain why. Tbe great peculiarity of 
the institution under consideration con- 
sisted in this, that every student admitted' 
into its walls was possessed of an’appoitffc. 
inert, amounting to on excellent and most 
respectable provision for life; in effect; 
he hesitated not to say, that the value Of' 
these appointments constituted the* nfol 
difficulty with whichtbeestatdishment had 
to contend — too first and last- iff its diffi- 
culties.— (//vrtr /) Partially, indeed, that 
difficnlty had already, as to it* practical ' 
operation, been smoothed away j be trusted 
it might be yet forth «t reduced ; whethef' • 
it oouM be entirely obviated’ wn* *' dife?' 
ferent question 1 4>nt «t present ituntteuhe * 1 
edly existed, arid ftna sensiWe dpgre*; - «n 
Now let gentlemen glaoeewt- the efifeea-S 
of tote- peratlimStyiin' rite coustttotot* of’ 
the college ‘ write regard, to too speeWc' 
sutjeet hf expob&nre. lumber places of 
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hits Jeisi-"),,. 

tdmtim «pwfl* itmtiMimjM* 

sbje# fIRW 

, course with, at, least m# 
(kg(Fa.pf ciredit r ,,ana Ihia. Object prepop- 
tiuruiuiL uiuf ilm vi Ul tl uiL n«* ?l.o a .ihi barely 
ytfli lUroujjU. I l' T llii.r« iVn«% ilie |wui’iii ro- 
ipivwl-iii uuiiuaiiou lijiii tlu* muster, or 
athg^^mhem. qf the place, that the youth 
Jtipj, P 8 ,«bapee of completing his period 
Ctf^fiotUptslnp creditably, lie was usually 
glad Ul ,U I nil : lu ll Intimation, ll.'rll to re- 
iiaivu :J : i' pupil u> -ui.ii oda r ‘.'ini nary, 
fffteu, indeed, the. parent did not wait for 
,lbe hint,, but spontaneously withdrew a 
huy. whtuu he. perceived to be incorrigible. 
Suppose, him, however, to do otherwise, 
and <the. young idler to proceed from bad 
tOiWOrsepitheq the, warning would by and 
htjehogiyeak mpre authoritatively : “Your 
^njnjbeiNVpMbl- he told in a whisper), has 
Jaeaa guilty- of considerable irregularities, 

Ito lpis even incurred some jeopardy 
dtC t* pulsion t his longer stay cannot bene- 
#.bhnvdf r and tpuyt injure others.” Thus 
admonished, any parent of, ordinary pru ■ 

,d«|ice, Jar. from resenting the advice, 
0 S , OMhl,,/e<tl i: h i Wlf, indebted for it, and 
. wuuhl n.t;u-|*“‘t the doliivpii r.t elsewhere 
aathoot d,iaj. liu; o ...I lie even this 
iCOUjinemeehott Id bp slighted, and the 
gtydpntpto. ;Sflmm<* at length an offepce 
,4 early, wprthyiof PS pulsion, though not of 
a. |. ry fugru.il ui L'o;tlu:v..iC;or.- character; 
,'widiis.voujiiuaij'v or.,.' moie the friendly 
a optiflft wonld be afforded— “ JKemove Jit 
„evptdd, be, >aid) your s, op. tacitly, while 
t JRt.dwre istuue, otherwise, we must un- 
.iippehiably PWpeed tu cspel bun ;" and to 
««|ch,9h.pddress., no parent -.pot merely 
viW'ffl of, ordinary prudeqee, hut none pot 
-wholly, dost, to common sense— would 
venture to be deaf for a single moment. 

the, India College the case was very 
different,; there the value of the studept- 
, ship, was such as to render many, if not 
■ most parents, much more anxious that 
j, tbw , sons should pass, than that they 
1 lebflNhl pass creditably. They wished 
them to gain honours; but their chief 
. -solicitude way, that they should preserve 
i their- appointments. On the other liafld, 
the yonpg tyrp. was often as averse to the 
iiinniiiauiiu a* hi.- father wil-* a! L-11 ill tl lo 
It. W hat w.i-, ehvlnu-Iy ihecoiiwquciire J 
lie bupiilssaine, aspvihaj.-Jit iienld Iso e 
bW;#Wt Wiiere ejse, idle, irregular, tUs- 
.i.pbedbmti ;Pe,w,as but warned , -.Im 

d-dn^aim-i.-iAt length the. professors .ttoi- 1 
.matod.to.lbe fpbbtir nr guardian that he 
• badjieyet.'be Wjididrasrn^hutithe wj^ies , 
01»U& tilPi COtofStpecce of .the, father, were ; 
.iffmn-mfOfit the jadyipe, ap^ m ^pst 
jiiwatwcm, . it w*». itiui-g.uceil. fusiti'e 

. taifi.vtas, aial dipse 
. vpa,i|< , ; again, ifcr p. 

oR*e?i 4 Bpmr#.an uriffd; 
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.they .were wffiy ife 
ope sop, was off their list, even tnis sug- 
gestion was thrown away ; one -or, twp 
terms ;inore,., they flattered themselves, apd 
the danger would be over. Another stage 
of collegiate misconduct was next reached 
— the penalty of expulsion was actually 
incurred, and the. parent was earnestly, re- 
quested to withdraw his sop privately, as 
the only alieroative against his public dis- 
missal, One would think diet now., at 
least, the whisper would be oiuutjiniciiL ; 
andyet pjiiful cxpei i«s:«, to wlsicii it was 
not nece-siuy ir.ore particularly to a; 1 ode. 
proved tin! lime were parcill" bill, loo 
ready to reject even this olfise, and to 
dare all the risks of a public , expulsion, lii 
hopes of a reversal of the sentence, by d^e 
visitor. . 

It was therefore plain that,, instead jrf 
instituting a comparison between the num- 
ber of expulsions at Haileybury and. dipt 
of other seminaries, die only fair procyps 
would be, to add together the number, pf 
expulsions and of tacit removals at ,eatb 
place, and to compare together these, tjyo 
aggregates. To frame such a cnniparjsqn 
with any accuracy would undoubtedly “be 
most difficult. The removals w-tuen he 
had called tacit, were er,-t>i termini ; i)pt 
matters of notoriety, and therefore scarcely 
admitted of being numbered. , I^nt ffye 
general fact that snch.removals took, p^o 
was notorious enough ; and he Relieved 
that even a superficial inquiry mfp.fifie 
. subject would convince any, perspn, ,^at 
the occurrence was very frequent at schypls 
or colleges of any size or strictness. , Cvfp- 
pare, in any year, the number .Of youpg 
men admitted at either of the universities 
with the number of diem who kept tjjeir 

terms ar 1 - — v J — 3 * v J! — 1 -- 

portion ’ 
sual yei 

number of the degrees scarcely tjtij exceed - 
one-balf that of the admisslods ; , j'apd 
though doubtless some of those who. qid 
not graduate bad died, and otbers liadpyr- 
haps never purposed more fhan a tetnm>- 
rary stay, and a third class Jmd fsft .die 
university from other causes, yet iteould 
not be questioned, that a good ;i uuils’r 
had either been withdrawn by their friends, 
oi ii.nl vvhinuirily ictiied, in eon'-ei|iieii< > e 
<*f die 1 1 ,n n.-l f.untt l-i <ui.‘u\r , "hi 

lliiis.i.ilunof llic (ii,l|lic!i<:ii bet w ,-clu xpul- 
ni! pi hate lU-mi-eiU or reuibvais 
“ou'd rifei lo ilii. fact, wliicb lie hc- 
lii'iisl wiailrl be veiif.id by aiiy.inijuiri’r, 
nniinly. '.I .-I .•■ tl n endow < d -i Iki.kI.' 1*1 >c 
griali :..!'i,]n of vxpnhi. ns livit , 'pilin' 
finm anivi 
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__ me !>"J l op Ibe rouiulatityi ; 
n' .ii at c(i ligos, die grv.iUkVtnini- 
j.iihu|i,.oi -uagniiude, la r tool jilaee a.i.o:i ; r ihn j, /.yfiy-j i>f jlu- 
p.iu-iil was uigi'd.. .! c who drew i :i:oli.iii,nls flW’llie 

fd, .- »« y\a, remind*. I cgll.g.., aiul , ot f 1 ! 
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' c “fi> sod scholars in the other, lowed*: either a wide, general, and uride- 


whd tfere not drt'tlie foutr: 
fWtW? - Certainly not ; btit because, 
appointments of some value to 
hfy .were rnore apt to tfaft for a 
fral cYjfftlsiVirf, iti<doa(f of withdrawing 
htf d {irivW iritimatfort giw>n by the scho- 
h&tfc or collegiate Authorities. Difficult 
^5. Was to treat the tacit dismissals of 
ttTm^ hfe a matter of computa- 

^°Plt t*». ^^0 had attempted it. At 
cf ' ^cJlp^e a Of" ^onsiilerable size and emi- 
Infph^feJ It appeared, on a rough calcula- 
tw, tljriit Sria course of time the under- 
CTadtiptes ko dismissed amounted to at 
least tine seven of those admitted. The 
Qifdid&tton was necessarily rough, and he 
OTd'riot rrteaft to propound it as applicable 
geperally, but he believed it would apply 
to ‘xfiatiy other colleges. Probably, how- 
the average of such dismissals through- 
out die universities would be found smaller, 
bjr' vehson of its embracing the less strict 
Alleges ; and indeed he believed that the 
oCcuriehcC was not so frequent at the small 
as at die large colleges, proportionally to 
die nuipbers they contained. He had 
hedrd of a computation for a whole uni- 
Verbify, making the ratio one in twenty , or 
th'entyjfivc. At Haileybury, the expul- 
kidds, lHcluding the few tacit removals 
'ttat thd taken place, amounted to about 
' oHetn fourteen or fifteen; which was 
'rickety half the proportion of those at the 
^Sstiil^iirehed college he had alluded to, 
’"hind' which he firmly believed to be smaller 
than at almost any other collegiate insti- 
tution of the same magnitude. Consider- 
ing, indeed, the great strictness of the 
' system maintained at the India College, 
oh which he had already remarked, and 
Oie disadvantages under which that college 
bad ihbohred — a subject fully treated by 
"Mri Malthus in his well-khown pamph- 
4rid dri which he (Mr. Grant) was not 
1 tfdty td enter — it must be con- 
pd^ea ^Urprisihg (as his Oxford friend, 
’dfre^diy cit^d, bad' observed) that the dis- 

K i.bf all kinds, overt and tacit, from 
dfution had been so few. 

'X 1 gifkk dedl had been said respecting 
m^‘‘^ta£utC£ of the college. He had hot 
,?l cftfetairied the intention, nor could he 
> jpcfrieive the relevancy of discussing those 
° statutes ; but the severe comments which 
made On them would justify his 
9 fie^fng a few words. The statutes had 
been n'ptolutfd as H-h:*mry and despoti- 
ail,' Well and w i*el_\ had the Hon. Mover 
hftfie present ijmsfioi! said this, as he had 
said mum other llnrgs. (hat the proper 
tftrory of a seminary for education Was, that 
it Should be a despotism, but a despotism 
’ pondij^ted in a parental spirit. The idea 
‘Menped to him unimpeachably correct : 
if you were to haVea despotism, then 
^aarly o’ne of two course must be fol- 


eiercrsi&d at thetf discretion, and 
question of Controu I • or you raust ; Me ht 
the paihs of defining &nd appOriloftlrig 
out on' paper the Several privileges and 
authorities with Which you meant to i re- 
vest them, ; arid which, in their compound, 
were to make tip the despotic sway iweft 
dent to their office. Should yon, -how- 
ever, pursue this latter course — and ft 
was the course actually adopted with re- 
gard to Haileybury— you must not bfe 
astonished if that which you wrote down 
— that is, if the statutes which you enact- 
ed — sounded harsh and arbitrary; Yoth* 
regulations were ex hypothec to constitute 
the functions of a despotic supremacy'; 
and it was absolutely impossible that thfe 
features of a despotism, when thus analy- 
tically viewed, and separated from thosfe 
parental feelings and dispositions which 
were intended to correct and qualify -them 
in practice, should not weaf a very revolt- 


ing appearance. 




With regard to the statute Of selection, 
as it was called, which had been Ho 
strongly censured, whatever construction 
might be put on the terms in which it Was 
couched, he was happy to have received 
the assurances of the principal and the pro- 
fessors, that it was never employed by 
them for the purpose of Obliging ^ Any 
youth involved in delinquency to betrOy 
his comrade; and that neither whe« ‘a 
strong emergency had dictated a resort' to 
this obnoxious statute, nor upon any other 
occasion, was it either the principle of Ike 
practice of the collegiate authorities, 1 that 
one student should be exhorted or in : afty 
way encouraged to criminate another.*— 
(Hear!) ** 

The Hon. D.Kinnaird — “ Dots the Hun. 
Proprietor mean to say, that the statute 
in question has not been employed on die 
unfortunate emergencies alluded to, to 
compel young men to make discoveries *of 
the part which they had taken, on pain of 
expulsion?” 

Mr. Grant said he was not : aware 
that what he had said implied the conclu- 
sion involved in the question. There was 
a wide distinction between the act of ex- 
acting from a young man the confession 
of his own fault, and the act of extorting 
from him the discovery of the guilt of his 
companion. On the former point he was 
not able to speak ; for the inquiries which 
he had made of the college authorities re- 
ferred only to the latter. Speaking for 
himself, however, and on the spur of the 
question asked of him, he naasst observe* 
that while he should totally disapprove the 
practice of calling on a student to exone- 
rate himself by impeaching- others; he Was 
not prepared to pronounce an equally de- 
cisive sentence against that of calling* on 

3 H 2 
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bun, under certain circumstance? at least, 
(g - exonerate ctUers by impeaching him- 
self. Tim former act would be dis- 
bonetirahle ; but the practice of demand- 
ing from youth the confession of their 
own faults was undoubtedly familiar in 
»U parental government ; and though he 
would not say that by a college authority 
the rule was to be enforced as freely as by 
a parent, and still less that it was to be a 
rule of ordinary application, he was, on 
the other hand not prepared to bold that 
is. might not, in a strong case, be so far 
employed, as to propose to those who could 
not give an account of themselves the 
alternative of a dissolution of their con- 
nexion with the institution. As to the 
expressions which had been quoted from 
this reprobated law, that the visitation 
which it inflicted, could never reach any 
but those who from previous character, 
and from the actual circumstances of the 
case, laboured under violent suspicion of 
being concerned : this was, in fact, a 
milder power than was actually possessed 
by the heads of every collegiate institu- 
tion, and which in a crisis of great exi • 
gency, when combinations against au- 
thority were formed and contumaciously 
maintaioed, and where the secresy of the 
plot baffled discovery, he was assured, and 
believed, that the heads of no collegiate 
imitation would hesitate to exercise. On 
an occasion of this kind the late Bishop 
of Bristol, then Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, had not scrupled pub- 
licly to menace decimation, for the purpose 
of putting down a system of disturbance, 
aad the menace was instantly successful. 
But there was no comparison at all between 
the power of decimation, and that of the 
selection afforded by the statute in ques- 
tion. In what he now said, he did not 
mean to give a definitive opinion on this 
statute, or indeed on any other of the 
statutes of the college, for he bad not 
duly considered them ; but merely to ob- 
tdate the misconceptions that existed, by 
•shewing that the powers conferred on the 
ruling authorities at Haileybury, however 
invidious, were such as they shared in 
oonmuKi wilii persons bolding asimilar post 


_ * ***- w tiK vuun sii 

a view as he was able of the institution 
Uaileyliory ; and he trusted it would 
felt that a change of die present syst* 
might not lightly, or without clear teas 
shewn, to he hazarded. It next, and last 
•belonged to his plan to consider the pat 
aolar modification of the present sysd 
which was contemplated by $h e propo 
ti**n before the Courts but he had ma 
.m laqge a- demand on the patience, a 
ku>4»ew of the Court, that ha would 
fionten^wSdi treating this part of.the. so 
very briefly ; indeed an extended di 
was ithe. Jew, necessary,! 


6 oroe of the remarks he bad. already offered 
bore iapanediately on it, add as it had bhn 
ably bandied by other gentlemen^' The 
objections he felt to the plan rectwnihenited 
by the Hon* Mover of the proposition 
might shortly be stated thus : that while 
the system now in existence provided, as 
he had shewn, for all die three objects 
which guided parents in the choice- of- a 
public seminary ; namely, for the attain- 
ment of useful knowledge, the formation 
of moral habits, and die acquisition- of 
desirable friendships ; the system' proposed 
to be substituted failed in each of those 
three points ; it would very imperfectly se- 
cure the attainment of the requisite know- 
ledge, it could not possibly secure the due 
formation of moral habits, and it did not 
even attempt to secure the cultivation of 
intimacies among those who were to be 
companions or contemporaries in the. In- 
dian civil service* i‘« 

On the two latter topics it would be 
unnecessary to enlarge, as the proposition 
spoke for itself. Tbe whole efficacy, what- 
ever it might be, of the proposed phot, 
consisted in a literary and scientific exa- 
mination ; all moral probation, therefore, 
was out of the question, and the only in- 
tercourse to be enforced among the persons 
examined would be their being confronted 
in examination. With regard to the effect 
of the examination, as a test of proficiency 
in the science and literature necessary, he 
cordially concurred with those gentlemen 
who had declared their belief that tbe pro- 
posed test, under the circumstances that 
must attend the application of it, would 
prove wholly inoperative ; that it would in 
no long period degenerate into a pure for- 
mality ; and whenever that took place, ail 
provision for the education of the civil set - 
vants must, under the new plan, be at an 
end. He would not trouble die Court 
with tracing the steps of the process by 
which this consummation was likely to be 
brought about ; this had already been done 
very satisfactorily by an Hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Poyoder) who spoke early in the de- 
bate ; and to the arguments by which that 
conclusion had been established he (MK 
Grant) bad not as yet heard any attempt to 
give a direct answer. The only objections 
urged against them were founded onu cer- 
tain supposed precedents. Itww?said 
that the system of the Haileybury^ College 
itself supposed the efficacy of tests enforced 
by examination; that tbe competency Of 
the assistant- surgeons appointed b^i the 
Company was ascertained solely by such 
tests ; that the same remark applied to* 4 be 
naval officers of the Company's regular 
ships -5 and lastly, that the Military Semi- 
nary a* Addisonmbe afforded a : practical 
proof- of the sufficiency of the samet crite- 
rion. It might be wurtb while,xe*y con- 
cisely, formate ffic .wright. dt» to these 
alleged precedents.’ - i V _. mit . 
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Aod first, asto the tests established at 
Hteleybury* ihe argument begged the 
wbolequestroo. The question was as to 
the efficacy, not of a test enforced by exa- 
mination, but of a mere test enforced by 
Examination* It was, whether an isolated 
trial of literary profiaiency would answer 
foe sgiu& pur pose as where that trial formed 
a 'part of a continual system of instruction 
and’ inspection. To say, therefore, that 
the efficiency of tins portion of the system, 
as cut off and separate from the rest, was 
proved by its efficiency when applied in 
©wcmeotion and co-operation with the rest, 
was manifestly to take for granted the 
thing in dispute. 

Next, as to the examination of the assis- 
tant ‘Surgeons, he (Mr. Grant) did not, at 
any rate, admit this to be an instance in 
point: but, in fact, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the proficiency of the persons 
appointed to these situations was tried by 
mete examination ; for, first, the surgical 
knowledge of the candidate was ascertain- 
ed, not by examination, but by the testi- 
monial of the College of Surgeons, which 
was an absolute sine qua non • and it was 
important to recollect that the College of 
Surgeons, so for from granting their testi. 
Mtooial on a mere examination, always re- 
quired a certificate of at least six months’ 
attendance on the surgical practice of a 
hospital before they would consent to 
Examine at all. Next, as to ihe medical 
proficiency of the candidate, it was true 
that formerly this had been trusted to a 
mer« examination ; but what was the re- 
sult ? Why, that some few years ago, the 
Directors, finding from experience that this 
merriest was inadequate, made a rule that 
no candidate should in future be put on 
his examination until be should have pro- 
duced proofs of his having gone through a 
certain course of medical study, namely, 
the attendance for a certain period on the 
medical practice of a metropolitan hospi - 
toil, besides the attendance ou a course of 
aaedccal lectures. Lastly, a still more 
CO nous circumstance was to be noticed as 
to Jthis- supposed precedent : for it having 
frtfeti found necessary or expedient that the 
persons appointed to surgeon ships should 
possess some skill in the Oriental lan- 
guages, so far from even this being trusted 
to the simple efficacy of an examination, 
•them was actually a compulsory rule , by 
t which they were to attend a- course of Dr. 
t GiWivist’s Oriental lectures. {Hear!) 

'-j.il TfiC alleged precedent of the officers of 
the Company's regular ships would, on 
i»ptirty,; be found exactly as applicable as 
that of ffie assistaot-surgeons. Was every 
thing' in the instance of those officers com- 
mitted '.tu the effect of an examination ? 
On the contrary, by comjndsory regula- 
tion sitwas exacted, that no person could 
be a third. in ate who should not have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one yedre, and 


performed at least two- voyages to and 
from India it) the Company's that 

nbne could be a second-male wfio should 
not have attained the age of twenty-4wh, 
and performed at least one such vo^age as 
third-mate • that hone could be appointed 
chief-mate who should not have attained 
the age of twenty-three, and performed at 
least one such voyage as second or third 
mate ; and lastly, that none could be a 
captain who should not have attained the 
age of twenty-five, and performed at least 
one such voyage as chief or second-mate. 
This then, so far as the difference of the 
cases allowed, was exactly that for which 
he contended ; it was an authority that a 
mere examination would not suffice-»-'that 
you must superadd to your test a previous 
probation ; for it was plain that a very 
rough probation was required from those 
naval officers; it was insisted that they 
should have seen service— that they should 
have gone through a course of actual dis- 
cipline from the winds and waves. i . 

These precedents, then, if applicable at 
all, applied on the contrary aide to that fdr 
which they were cited ; but, to crown, all, 
reference was made to the example of thp 
Company’s Military Seminary. If evbr 
an institution existed entirely and conclu- 
sively parallel in the point mm undear 
consideration, and indeed in most of the 
points which had been discussed, with the 
College of Haileybury, it was the greatly 
(and he doubted not, justly) praised se- 
minary at Addiscombe. There, as at Hai- 
leybury, the system was compulsory t fur 
by the rules and regulations, no pejrsnn 
could be appointed to the artillery or. en- 
gineer corps of the Company’s army who 
should not have remained at Addiscombe 
during a prescribed period. Thera, to at 
Haileybury, you liad the test erf an exa^ 
mination both at the outset aorf at theicloue 
of the student’s stay ; and yet,, not con- 
tent with both, you compelled him to go 
through a given course of instruction, and 
inspection, under masters not chosen by 
himself but forced on him by the Cora* 
pany. There, as at Haileybury, not Ualy 
was the student’s whole period of stay pro* 
bationary, but bis first six months were 
probationary in a peculiar sense, for he 
was attached to a probationary academy, 
and if not reported competent to enter the 
ulterior or foundation academy* be wUs 
returned to his friends, and could- never 
again be admitted to the seminary. * Was 
it, then, possible to bring forward foe 
example of this institution* a* to aufott* 
rity in opposition to the existing syateto 
for the education of the civil servants? 
Was it not a direct authority the ©fo«* 'vayr 
H* therefore must retain Ids opinion, 
thata mera test Would afford & most preca- 
rious criterion,; ev>en of that Which alone 
it pretended' to- secure, , the literary and 
scientific proficiency *>f tb« young renters. 





'feB», *»ere, aWs/oqpd to .teWMS&s 
uqtess kaptj .allye, etther by grafting thaji 
Otv a course and system of actual iastruCr 
tionand «n3tftfltipn, or by ifirowing open 
the contest to an unlimited number , of 
competitors. But, supposing the test to 
pCOve as effective as he had no doubt it 
was intended to be by the Hon, Gentleman 
who proposed it, and what would be the 
consequence ? Why, that failures would 
take place — that youug men would be 
fuiuul incompetent — that they would be 
rejected; and the instant this happened, 
the instant the pressure and friction of the 
pew system began to be felt, that instant 
all those regrets, all those complaints, all 
those desires for a change which the adop- 
tion of it was expected to bush, would 
commence anew. Or suppose that Parlia- 
ment should adopt the idea recommended 
by some gentlemen, and either by attach- 
ing die nominations of writers to some of 
the public schools or the universities, in 
the shape of . exhibitions, or in some other 
manner, should render an education at 
some, of those seminaries compulsory ; 
and suppose also, which was clearly neces- 
sary even to the possibility of the success 
of such a plan, that the actual appoint- 
ment of the youpg writer should he made 
I,: .1, , . .:1 r i V , ,it* *; „ ,r r or 

i. ■' , . « , he 

was sent: could any thing be plainer, than 
that the same results would follow which 
were now set forth as the specific reasons 
for, a change of. system? It was perfectly 
fallacious to suppose otherwise. Some of 
the probationers would prove idle, others 
would be disobedient; hints of removal 
would be given, hints of removal would 
not be taken, overt dismissals would fol- 
low, grief, mortification, accusation, de- 
sires of .innovation — in a word, the whole 
series of effects which they now witnessed 
wopld ensue in regular train ; the very 
discussions in that Court, discussions so 
much deprecated, so undoubtedly incon- 
venient, would break out afresh ; and pro- 
positions like the present would be made, 
propositions for addressing Parliament to 
r»P«d that very clause, whatever it might 
be; which Parliament should on the pre- 
sent application have adopted- {Hear ! 
hfm ! ) Here, in his view, was the decl- 
aim, the irrefutable objection to the pre- 
. pent motion. The Hon. .Mover disclaim ■ 
eii aft purpose or idea of destroying-or 
,,anpetsediug the college ; he doubted not, 
.Jin, was well persuaded of the entire since- 
rity, of thp disclaimer ; his own convic- 
tion, however was, that such would be 
th» result,, though not the. object of the 
:,pl»t».proposed. But even if not,, at least 
4>e institution, would he placed, in hazard ; 
mtd tbeu what would be the. actual nature 
.tmd pffpct.hf the, change, but that a, sys- 
t tnw>:pf sr^pms<i,mJe*ceilcnec»i o«ystein 
udwtdd, ,$o fie .working .well,, a astern 


ptoved ; tp hayp produced hjghly .be^firiB 

consequences, would be aesTroJ^ wom^ 
b$ jot lea^ abanJpned to chance, With use 
vie^y yf avoiding evils which were 
be avoided, and of securing advantages 
which were utterly unattainable ?' Ctiear r 
tear 0 ' ' 

u But was there then to be no end of 
these expulsion's ? ,r On that point v ^ 
would speak cautiously. If ’ by the qiie£ 
tion it was meant to be asked, whe^he^ 
this institution could be so altered to 
exclude the penalty of expulsion, or even 
the liazard of its being enforced in many 
instances, he certainly could make' but 
one answer. He would not hold out, he 
would not indulge fallacious hopes j if 
any words formerly uttered by him coiild 
fairly be understood as warranting such 
hopes, he begged leave to retract thebti 
He would not deceive himself, nor woufel 
he delude the Proprietors ; well knowing 
that any system of probation, whatever its 
nature— that even a mere literary probation 
like the proposed test — must necessarily 
suppose instances of failure j that it muSjb 
involve the contingency of failure in eaqh 
case, and the moral certainty of failure' 
some. He would not for a moment prel 
tend to give a pledge which he knew to fee 
visionary. How could he do so when’ fee 
felt, not only that probation was inevitably 
subject to the contingency in question, 
but that its whole efficacy depended bh 
its being so subject ? But if he were onfy 
desired to state his opinion whether the 
number of expulsions was likely to dimi- 
nish, though even on this point he would 
not speak decisively, be would say, that if 
the institution were adequately cherished, 
and were thereby made strong in opinion, 
a. twofold result would probably follow. 
First, young men could not be compelled 
to resort to it who were palpably lin&jt fer 
the trial. Before the establishment of; the 
college, parents who could command ag- 
pointments. to the civil service were always 
under the strongest temptation to select for 
such appointments the least manageable of 
their sons, those least likely to push their 
fortune in other lines ; it was not in hu- 
man nature to resist this temptation, Tfie 
tormenting boy, therefore, received h}s 
nomination, and was at once swept out of 
tbe way. He did not mean to speat^ t*fee 
language of blame ; he was stating that 
which it was consistent with, the principles 
that ordinarily govern. mankind to expect. 
He would beg to confirm the remark by 
reading a passage from a letter written By 
the late lamented Bishop of Calcutta, Hr. 
Middleton : 

“ To revert (said the Bishop) to Hert- 
ford, if the institution should Jre di^ojved, 
X know not what is to supply Jfs place : 
nothing but tbe lanp:-;** nqi.bv.T. i:i the 
tbe Co i-fui* l. <., a , v .*li be. 
. thought pfat-Pa.ci; m t a:;..! a u:.f;avip 
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9^M n ^riterships, ‘ td 
4ffi<%LfeJhen sons As ,* they’^please, as the 
y^ry appointment is the young man’s for- 
tune ready-made, it is not to he hoped 
frftn. |«maa nature that there wfll be a 
very general solicitude to form their minds 
4iid manner.; mnr.i will consider it as a 
«iry, lurilUs* cvpiuso, and will bestow 
their rriomy ruul care upon sons destined 
to iftv. liberal |»*ufrs and who must 
fi |i« I wii> in t!io woitil." 

■JT?:i> w;:-» iln* la:;g::’igr of a man of 
scire <*ad oWn.'ifior. U i.en, however, 
it tt.it Ji'lii'Clh c> I S/ parents that 

Ilk' appoint 'in 1 :!! of an ii.co-npetent young 
man, 01 . il iiiigl.t lie added. of a young 
pun orlurwi'i' of jjnhI j rls and disposi- 
tions, but who personally disliked the vo- 
cation thus assigned to him, involved the 
risk of the loss of the very prize in view, 
they would be more cautious ; they would 
fplect ipore fitly, and with greater regard 
pd the wishes and feelings of the person 
selected. This would be the first good 
effect ; the next would be, that they would 
us ten more readily to the suggestions of 
^he cpjlege authorities as to the expediency 
oi removing an untoward or incapable 
syfrjpct ; and , often by a timely resort to 
ftjisjj measure,. they may be enabled to ar- 
rfijige the renewal of the lost appointment 
fe> a more promising member of the same 
'/aWly. Thert, as to any of the young 
men who After all may dislike the college, 
the niqre confirmed the institution be- 
conges in the general opinion, and the less 
hope there appears, even to the wildest of 
tti*m in his wildest moments, that a contu- 
macious defiance of authority will escape 
'unpunished, the greater will be their dis- 
f position to subdue their aversion, and to 
acquiesce in a system which could not be 
'subverted. 

1 '\ Tiie question might, however, be put, 
' Jir Is it’ not hard that a veiy young man, 
Hfer’ ^'n act of momentary indiscretion, 

, Afroiild be deprived of an appointment 
amounts to a provision for life ?”— 
y* *-$fy ahstoer (said Mr. Grant) must be 
by sOiftC dther questions: does not the 
"kupdlniftenf olf winch you speak carry with 
'if a, trust its Veil as a provision ? Hate as 
‘modify as you will the value of that pro- 
vision, can ft be more than commensurate 
'wiffi the importance of that trust ? For 
Vpfe due execution of that trust, is it hot 
Vffiiftg' that the young writer should be 
by undergoing a course of pro- 
’Tjanbtt ? Is it possible, m the nature of 
Vodr Service, that such probation should 
' enedttialty be had, except in this country, 
and, previously to the actual and definitive 
noinination ? Is it possible, in the nature 
'of things, that sUch probation ran be had 
afiy'whfcre. wfffinsii isuTirrihg •‘Cine rb*k 
c.indid.ile <ha!l be found wisriinsr f 
in life, Sir, I much struck 
an essay; ‘by a pbptrldr writer, against 


inconsistency in our ezjfectatumsi* Thear- 
gUibent of the essayist is, thatifriieft 
deliberately devote themselves to the a& 
tainment of a particular object, they must 
not afterwards repine when they Ted the 
sacrifices which their pursuit has Cost 
them ; it was their own choice^ they made 
their election, and they ought not to long 
like children for incompatible advantages. 
This is the very argument I presume to 
use in the present instance. We loved 
not the possession of a cheap and inglo- 
rious patronage ; we chose to burden the 
noble appointments confided to the Com- 
pany with the charges and the hazards of 
providing a qualification for the peifcdns 
nominated. Then, when those charges are 
to be paid, when those hazards take actuAl 
effect, let us not start as if some strange 
thing had befallen us ; no, we made our 
election, we bade for a great and good 
object ; and having achieved our purpose, 
let us pay the price ! 

“ Is it, after all, a price too costly that 
we pay ? Observe the singular nattiib of 
our rule in the East. Over the immense 
area and swarming population of British 
India, we pour forth, from year to yedr, 
a body of British functionaries. Froth 
one extremity of a vast empire to the 
other, the Executive Power,’ throughout 
all its departments, is in the hands’ bf 
foreigners, forced on the people, withottt 
the consent of the subject being in any 
one instance asked or known. I say not 
this in the way of blame ; the government, 
like the acquisition itself, is one of the 
sword, and at present no change can be 
contemplated. Such is the fact, however ; 
the will of the governed has in this case 
no influence, not even an imperfect dne, 
in the choice of their rulers. But, *f 
are we not under the strongest obligations 
to supply, by our oWn spontaneous acts, 
those qualifications in the functionaries We 
employ, which cannot be exacted by any 
regular reaction of the inclinations of the 
people ? There is one consideration which 
appears to me at this time peculiarly to 
enhance the force of these obligations. It 
is not merely, as was observed by my 
Hon. and Learned Friend on the floor 
(Mr. Impey) who argued the whole of 
this question with so much force and jus- 
tice, that the incompetency of a public 
functionary may produce peculiar mischief 
in India: but, besides this, alt credible 
testimony Conspires in assuring- us, ' that 
a rapid increase of intelligence is nbW 
observable among our Indian subjects. 
At such a crisis, ought we not; with *fll 
our energy, to employ the best, the fobfet 
effective, the only legitimate means 1 of 
maintaining mrr dominion? Ought We 
hot to use every exertion for the improve- 
ment bf thbrnoral'and intellectual bbtr 
racter of pur executive serVahts f Always 
rtc^ectingthafritit nrteiital ascChdftWy*— 
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tta* the stmrentaey *Wch fthasiricrirrea, I'-tit, *. she cvm- 
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“ - ra ». ro wn<UI ** ™ rowrrmi^ xw^m iw IUU- 

tfifc iw erih- ditions of atM e riuii gtfcatn tB s to ■ itmlf , 
^■JkKiMt and reflecting -£torg Sn ft s eduttfry, and 
nr-vnarmnuai nsceinnnn.-y ceases to il- conferring the roost important ' MeisMgs 
tbflt T a mm cnfotm-poftical as c cn il la ncy, on mankind ; losses, by which it hasgain- 
— — . _m. ■ ed wealth and dominion ; privations, which 


r — dant on it, mU, and' ovght 

tdfeo'alari; : {Bear, hear !) 

are ive situated relatively to the 
' f'tof TtHis ; bow, meanwhile, stands 


— count with the people of England ? 

Ifc iWpntd ’ have been possible, it would 
evep havebeen natural, for the British 
LifcgisWtute, instead of conferring on the 
Oferpany the exclusive, or nearly exclu- 
sive disposal of the nominations to the civil 
srfriee ; to have thrown wide die gates of 

£ service, to all the youth, and enter. 

Sod ambition, and capacity of the 
naftdw -at ‘large. ' Were the entrance open- 
ed at this mpment, who can doubt that an 
aiflrafJbmpetftlen would take place among 
most intelligent classes of the commu- 
r, for admission to the discharge of 
^ , important administrative functions of 
liriffsfr India ? But the state, while con- 
siJerliSIy tfunlifyllig our commercial no- 
ndjxflyy hasfeftmrfduchcd our monopoly 
o ^ [irtfroiiagc ; -it is still vested in the 
orittpanyv ‘fi8 •‘feprtsferited by their Direc- 
toAfi_f‘j<i!rfesf' Stiff- noble boon undonbt- 
edfjFt but'dtksr-it not, therefore, become 
ddomVlmda’thotisaml fold incumbent on 
ui) r V> Justify that generous grant, to 


prefod'-brifsChesr worthy of that saered 
tr8i*?ii ;: Eve»y Consideration urges on us 
thc'lmportancn eSetl of 'superfluous exer- 
doJUm this purpose; that when the period, 
ntSfffi'no very distant prospect, shall ar- 
rive, uic period at Which we shall apply 
for'fhri rinovatkm of our privileges, we 

f roeet the Legislature with confidence, 
! may give a good, and bold, and 
jrphai it y account of the great and 
Hystewardship which we have exer.' 
'‘"{Hear, hear/) 

a respect to the cases of priva- 
suffered by individuals, I regret 
iV With those who regret them the most 
deafly : they are always cases of great 
delicacy, often cases of very considerable 
hardship j they call for tbe sneerest syra- 
padft." But, let us recollect, that these 
losses and evils, in fact, constitute a part 
of -fiifi tar which, in a collective sense, 
wd pay for the exalted position thit we oc- 
cupy ?;' < ahd that it is the very nature of 
sud taxes to, bear hard on individual 
mtSmtetfrif riie community dn which they 
arejfnposefl. Heavy as they are, they are 
nor^lt) he mrt in competition with the vast 
bevSSBShmtcb they’ purchase. Tbeyeven 
■ in the -comparison, they must be 
yed' among the many losses, and 
oris; and difficulties, -which, fur a 
" yearSj ’this high and im. 
,, — y ba* voluntarily incurred ; 
and lonf aajf pnthries such a -course, so 


loBg^^dt I saf ofit; Baa $erpetua t 
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IVovidenee has been pleased to reward 
with signal prosperity; sacrifices, oh which 
success, like the fire of Heaven, htwdl'- 
scended,*’ 

Mr. Grant said he was sorry to have 
detained the Court so long, and most 
grateful for their attention. The sum iff 
the whole was, that in its effect, though 
not in its intention, the proposed change, 
if it would not pull down, would at' leifet 
greatly endanger a system of gfeat add 
indisputable practical excellence, for the 
sake of trying an experiment of the mpst 
doubtful issue. If, in the course of so 
long an address, and on a subject that 
interested him deeply, he had at any mo- 
ment deviated from the example- Of can- 
dour and fairness which had been exhi- 
bited in introducing the motion, and dti 
which he could truly say he had endea- 
voured to model himself, he beggedl«rib J 
to express the most unfeigned concert. 
(Bear, hear /) He should mneh lament, 
if he had brought to the discussion of a stifr 
ject, which circumstances mode him regard 
as most serious, any portion of heat of 
asperity. (Hear !) Should the Court difi 
fer from him in their -view of the question; 
be could only say— perhaps he irtghf btf 
allowed to take tills, tbe only opportunity 
he might have of expressing a Strong 
feeling — that no difference of opinion On 
a particular subject, sacred as he deefritid 
that which was now under considerattotfc” 
could efface tbe profound sense of gratitude 
which he and other persons dear Id hint'- 
entertained towards the Court, tor their 
recent proceedings oh an occasirin, to wffiffi 1 1 
he was not able to advert ih more eg p icftr 
terms. Should they, on the other "hfifelj ' 
agree with him in sentiment, it would bf* 
to him a matter of high gratification: 
(Hear, hear, hear f) • 

It being now near six o’clock, the 
debate, on the motion of Mr. Pdltison, 
was adjourned to this day se’rmlght. ' ; ' 


— - -• till* 

East-India House, Mflreh Z,., „ 
Pursuant to requisition, a Special G arid. * 
ral Court of Proprietors- of East-Indii* 
Stock was this day held at the Company's' 1 ^ 
house m Leadenbali Street. ■ 

BIM1CSS OF THE MAaQl/ESS 

HASTINGS. ' h< , m 

Tbe Chairman (Win. Wigram, Es6.-V^ r - 
“ I am to acquaint tbe Court, that it-ShmA- !1 
in consctpienee of a requisitkm stsMaW 1 ' 
mne Iriiprietcrs, to take into eonsi Mk 
tJon ^ “trices of me late Govrirnriet ' 
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Gwenl,#*: M^ues*, of. Hastings. 
mnsHWonefodi now bewjM,” 

Ihe ^Ciack then mp 4. an follows : 

*‘T<t the Honourable the Court of Darec- 
.- f f toes of foe East- Is4i» Company, 

- M London, Lkb. IB, 1824, 
^“Gmtiemen ; We, . the undersigned 
Proprietors, duly qualified, request you 
wili call a Court of Proprietors of East* 
India Stock at the earliest convenient day, 
f<j£ taking. into their consideration the ser- 
vice* of the late Governor- General, the 
Marquess of Hastings. 

7 f* Your obedient servants, 

U ')as* Shaw, DouglasKinnaird, 

‘f^k'Fjtoirga, Joseph Hume, 

‘f J« (1. Yilmers, Randal Jackson, 

“Ebw.Codrinhtqn, Taos, Murdoch, 

■ • „ f* Alex. Johnston.” 

- The Hon. D. Kinnaird immediately 
proceeded to address the Court. He ob- 
served that, on similar occasions, it was 
usual for the person who introduced so 
important a subject as this was to the con- 
signation of the Court, to consume some 
of its time in apologizing for having ven- 
tu^pd to undertake that duty. He would 
not. do, so on the present occasion : lie 
would endeavour to save their time ; for, 
as.^the truth and importance of what he 
was. about to say would be self-apparent, 
hp required no apology for bringing for- 
ward dm subject. The notice itself, which 
fully explained the object he had in view, 
^fplild permit him to proceed at once in 
media* ves* The question to be considered 
intimately connected with a series of 
ofppial documents, and he could not do 
better than to introduce to the Court the 
mftffa and services of the Marquess of 
Hastings, by reading, in the first place, 
tfip's^solntion of the Court of Directors 
of the 20th November 1816, giving the 
unanimous thanks of that Court to the 
Mtfquess of Hastings, for his meritorious 
conduct in carrying on and concluding 
t^apaul war. That resolution was as 

At a Court of Directors, held on Wed- 
nesday die 20th of November 1816, it was 
^‘Resolved unanimously. That the 
thanks of .this Court be given to the Earl 
of Moira, K.G., Governor- General and 
Commander-in- Chief j for the prudence, 
energy, and ability, combined with a judi - 
cious application of the resources of the 
C^uapeny, displayed by his Lordship in 
p la t ting and directing the operations of 
thf^lafea war against the Nepaulese, under- 
taken in consequence of a persevering 
system of encroachment and insult on 
their P*n j and also for his wisdom and 
moderation in availing himself of the suc- 
cesses obtained by the army, fur conclud- 
ing a peace with the Ghourka power, oa 
te^gabqth honourable and advantageous/* 
That resolution was subsequently pro- 
powifcy the Court of Director* fur the 
Asiatic Journ,— No. 100. 


W 

a&fHjpn^ the Court pf and 

th|$$ a^so it was unanimously ^pevd tn, 
lR. % <»urse of the debate on that occ»- 
sion^ it . was remarked that those thanfr w 
wefre specifically voted for the manner in 
which tite Nobje Marquess had conducted, 
the war, without at ail adverting to it, 
justice .or its policy. About the same 
period, the Noble Marquess received the 
thanks of the House of Lords, which the 
Bari of Liverpool moved in the following 
words: 

“ That the thanks of this House he 
given to General the Marquess of Has- 
tings, for his judicious arrangements in 
the plan and direction of the military 
operations against Nepaul, by which the 
war was brought to a successful issue, 
peace established upon just and honour- 
able terms.” 

Here, it should be observed, that the 
thanks were given to General the Marquess 
of Hastings. In proposing that vote, the 
Earl of Liverpool said, that « he should 
not call for any opinion on the Justice and 
necessity of the war. ” Some allusion had 
been made to it in the King's speech, and 
he believed Lord Grey had, in speaking, 
on tile subject, on a former evening, stat- 
ed that, “ he was not pledged to give an 
opinion on the justice of that war.” 'ihe 
Earl of Liverpool further observed on that 
occasion, “ in reference to what had been 
said by a Noble Lord the other evening, 
as to difference of opinion respecting the 
prosecution of the war, he must observe, 
that the statement was founded in error. 
That Noble Lord was completely wrong 
in supposing that any protest had been 
made by certain members of the Council 
ill India against the war. With respect 
to the justice and necessity of commenc- 
ing hostilities, there certainly was no dif- 
ference of opinion in India; and it also 
had been tiie opinion of the Government 
of this country, that, in order to check the 
encroachments and aggressions of the Ne- 
paul power, no other remedy remained 
but au appeal to the sword.” Thus the 
Noble Earl abstained from considering 
the justice and policy of the war, and con- 
fined the thanks solely to the military 
operations of the Noble Marquess. In 
the House of Commons, on the same day, 
Mr. Canning, who was then President of 
the Board of Control, moved a similar re- 
solution. There also the vote was to 
General the Marquess of Hastings. In 
bringing it before the House, Mr. Can- 
ning complimented the sagacious and 
comprehensive policy of Lord Hasting), 
and observed that, “ such was the imiwett- 
sion made upon the Government in this 
country by the representations of the Ben- 
gal Government respecting the aggres- 
sions of Nepaul, that orders were Traimed 
for the purpose o" ” ’ ’* 

coarse of conduct i 
Voi.. XVII. .11 
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iH'vn Hiloptrri l>y a Lord listings, rtcfore ro- 
wslV lififi 'to IfoslfHtirtl, - cvrrv itmnF* ■ 
ni' ittRAMnuirr iiij«t tipffc^Mmion had been 
i find a|in:m fc Btly with sndi 

sismT-s ilia: ' tf:L* Riiipnl fpiHfriiinrat, 
ntSvrt tliJMi ohrr, Mio:i/!;t ilml nil <!i*-yrot<s 
and (fiflF»-n k ni 1 i M < »i*m* ,i! an i , i:<!." Hr thru 
w-'iif An to Mate, fli.it ■■tin* rlinT |!imn*se 
of the war was to detach from the Ghoorka 
recent conquests 5 but no 
adi^fioVi to the territories of the British 
eiMM’e.Ws contemplated, except where 
there <wete no means of restoring the for- 
Governments. The campaign ended 
bj' leaving no less than one-third of 
tn^' GBbdrxa dominions in the power of 
and by the rest being restored 
td TtefaitfieV Condition.” He added, that 
iteswlt of this war he lielieved to be 
iiirte Of safety — certainly of honour 
this country, but in its fu- 
Cbmcdnences of an importance not 
toWce,* MV. Brougham, who fbl- 
iftVed Mri Canning, said that M the diffe- 
rpti& of Opinion as to the policy and con- 
War to which he alluded, 
exited' ih a quarter well known to that 
HUUS 'India Board. Mr. Ed- 

nft&bfone and Mr. Ddwdesweirs names 
Taipifikr to* all persdns conversant 
wfifh ^ pdian 'affaJts. * *' It should, however, 
TO T rtfeUrRedi' that Mr. Coining asked for 
to opinio:: on ilit* ]>*»!iry or ji:vfi<*e of the 
fc:»r fhirii fTic' House <>f CoTir.on^, and he 
tOOliried Tils n: 01 ion to C »■-;./ the Mar- 
Hirt?srf of Ila-tingi. lie 'Mr. Kinnaird) 
ifci* now ar.d liucontrudictedly 

Stating, nol of opinion, but the 

Official 1 proceeding* of mei; high in office. 
Mfr.' Canning, in airs wot to the observa- 
tion of Mr. 
uiiy. to 

To (hat mu d :!'« n ■ < ;* of opinion 

ti$to ‘the policy of the war existed between 
TO MarlqBess of Hastings and his Coun- 
Her&, then, they had the thanks of 
Abuses of Lords and Commons, and 
W'tHe Quint of Directors and Court of 
IVbpHfetors, fbr the manner in which the 
*$ofile Mtfrtjuess had conducted the Ne- 
; tia\il'W‘ah Tn the introduction of those 
vbtes, ! ‘tfic? official persons by whom they 
4 ^jVe brought forward distinctly “stated 
admitted the justice and necessity of 
(nof Were those statements ever 
■ ^Vrfra^ cied), WhUe the' votes were so 
OT^iVU i 'np as entirely' to restrict any per- 
frbbi going into the question of the 


Mr. B a oiig!i ■hi*, l lump lit it nece^ 
sav l'.:i! “ if wa*. lol*»!lv a mistake 







^ prompt and di-M-dti 1 nnsuor from Mr. 
.jftimiii;;!'. ‘Hie i ext \Oti- to which he 
cjiII the nrum'rti of the CoUft, 
Vrf that of (lie Court Of Proprietors on 


upnetors on 
jlWWWtty ltH 9 ,'whtth was, fbr 

3S>Sf 1 p#,lt tf*iStWrt 6f '*^ ; resoTi.- 

■/^Bir'Jfwfbbay 1 (Srflqa W ttf$ cWt of 


lAp ?£’ 

Dj factors on the 20th oF January. Here 
lid ’sfidttld' db^rtrd* that, bhthe -pension 
of ffieSe deba t es,’ no papers weTepreduectl ; 
butjhna question being put by s-gerrtle- 
man near him, the then Chairman stated 
that Bie papers were open fbr the ins pet- 
ti an of the Proprietors. Despatches were 
afterwards produced, and some of them 
were read ; and the Chairman observed 
that he wanted words to express his high 
opinion of the Noble Martjuess’s contact. 
It was objected at the time 1 of these pro- 
ceedings, by Mr. Hume and others, that 
the way in which the thanks were drawn 
up excluded all consideration of the 
policy pursued by the Governor-General, 
contrary to what had been done hr the 
case of Warren Hastings, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and other Govemors-General. Se- 
veral Proprietors were of opinion that 
something should be said of the propriety 
of the war against the Pindarrees, instead 
of the vote bring confined to the skill with 
which it was carried on, and the success 
in which it terminated. The resolution 
to which he now alluded was as follows : 

“ That the thanks of this Court be pre- 
sented to the Most Noble the MarquesSof 
Hastings, Knight of the Garter, for die 
great and signal wisdom, skill, and energy, 
so eminently displayed by liis Lordship, 
in planning and conducting the late- rinli- 
tary operations against the Pindarrees, of 
which the happy result has been the- ex- 
tinction of a predatory power, establishing 
itself in die heart of the empire; Whose 
existence experience had shown to be alike 
incompatible with the security ofthe Com- 
pany’s possessions and the general tran- 
quillity of India. Also that this Court; 
while it deeply regrets any circumstances 
leading to the extension of the Company** 
territory, duly appreciates the forerig™, 
promptitude, and vigour, by which* the 
Most Noble the Marquess Of Hastings, by 
a great combination of political and mili- 
tary talent, dispersed the gathering ele- 
ments of a hostile confederacy amongst 
the Mahratta states against the British 
power in India.” , .. 

Tliis resolution the Chairman intro- 
duced by stating, that “ the pipers which 
bad been laid before the Proprietor*' af- 
forded proofs the most manifest of the 
ability, foresight, and wisdom wSSr svtoieh 
the Noble Marquess had met the exigencies 
of the times ; and be could not entertain 
* doubt but the Proprietors would unite 
ih their unanimous approbation, Heoob- 
eeived that the details and dispatches* lb 
which he had adverted; fumisbriltatr^Je 
reason for satisfying every iirrprejWtfSsbd 
mind Of 'the absolute and decided insecu- 
rity Ofthe Piritiarree wbr.”" Hefotadtot- 
ed'hy observing, “when toe.CdiirreO*- 
ridered all these glorious e-torrtsj add !*- 
‘fleeted'npon ‘ them' da 1 thtl *resblf of 1 one 
Iwilliant t'StrqiaijVh, 1 he* WiS tK»y 

’’ ' ' ' ‘ ■} ’ " -,t- ■ -rf.-.T iUiusr 
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woHd-n&me with him, that words must. foil 
short of expressing what they felt land wbafc, 
they owed to the consummate ability, skill, 
energy, and foresight of the illustrious Coni' 
maoder-in- Chief.” An amendment, an A a 
strong one, was moved to this resolution, 
which amendment was . finally carried. 
The resolution, $$ amended, ran thus: 

“ Tliat the thanks of this Court be 
presented to the Most Noble the Marquess 
of Hastings, K.G., for the great and 
signal wisdom, skill, and energy, so emi- 
nently displayed by bis Lordship in plan- 
ning and conducting the late military 
operations against the Findarrees, of which 
the happy result has been the extinction of 
a predatory power, establishing itself in 
the heart of the empire, whose existence 
experience had shown to be alike incompa- 
tible .with the security of the Company’s 
possessions, and the general tranquillity 
of India. Also, that this Court, while it 
deeply regrets any circumstances leading 
te the extension of the Company's terri- 
to^dulyappreciates the foresight, promp- 
titude, and rigour by which the Most 
Noble the Marquess of Hastings, by a 
great combination of political and military 
talent, anticipated and encountered the 
jiroccodirtgs of a hostile eoifederacy amongst 
IheMuhratta states, defeated their armies, re - 
disced them to submission , and xiiiuaiiv 
uuessd their means of future aggression . " 

He. (Mr. Kinnaird) felt it right to draw 
the attention of the Court to this point, 
as a matter of record, and to remind 
them that, on the occasion of this rote, 
there were many observations as to whether 
it would not be right to include in the 
resolution some general notice of the 
policy which guided the Noble Marquess. 
He was not questioning the judgment of 
the Court in confining the resolution to 
the military part of the subject, but be 
wished merely to call their attention to tlie 
fact ; not, however, that the topic of the 
Noble Lord’s policy was passed over in 
silence, but that it formed no part of the 
vote, which was distinctly brought for- 
ward on the military merits of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. While, however, the 
Court cautiously abstained from expressing 
an opinion on the political question, it 
was stated by the Chairman and others, 
that no doubt could be entertained of the 
absolute necessity of that war. At the 
aame time, in the House of Lords, the 
Earl, of Liverpool, the chief minister of 
tha, country, moved the thanks of that 
House to the iMarquess of Hastings in 
the; following terms ; 

“ That the thanks of this House be 
given to General. the .Marquess of Has- 
tiogv Knigh* of the. Most. Noble , Order 
of tbs Garter, and .Knight Grand Cross 
of the Most Honourable Military Order, of 
dm Seth, and Gpsernot-Geueral of, (be 
British possessions in the East-Indies, for 
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thei .promptitude and. vig 
by.him ro-the ovarthrow and suppp, 
of tb* PiqtiarreeSt and for adopting 
skilful and decisive measures, which eiia- 
hlcdhim to overthrow the Mnhralln prin,ce,s , 
in a campaign mniked by the n.osl signal 
and brilliant siiroa-t .. .md highly honour- 
able to llic Ibiii-ltuiii s.’V 

iheiiarl of Liverpool op, tins occasiqn 
said, “the House would, see that the late 
hostilitiesin India originated in necessary 
measures of self-defence, adopted by the , 
Government in India against, the aggres- 
sions of the Pindarrees.” And, , afte r 
going on in some detail, he obs^ryetlj Hnji'. 
“ he had shown that the war had been, one, 
of self-defence, and it was not necessary . 
for him to endeavour to do tills by remote . 
inference of argument ; the fafo, appeared, 
directly from the papers on tbe tabh'- Hie 
war had been undertaken on. nogrotiqds' 
of doubtful policy.” He attenyajd^, Sjwj," 
that “ no general or trpbps.ljad ever more, 
meritoriously distinguished tWmselver,” 
To shew that this vote was not idly, passed 
over, he begged to observe, thqi tj )q Hgr-/ 
quess of Lansdowne, in, die course of tjjaj 
debate, thus expressed lam self : ‘^WtaC 
ever,” said the Noble Marques?, .‘‘nqglk 
be the character of the policy which 
been adopted witli regard tQ Iqdfo,.M)fj 
Governor-General had, on this\tceas|om 
been placed in a situation which rcmlcrou 
hostilities unavoidable, and that ,l;e .bad 
displayed consummate abilities up a held 
of operations more extensive than ft tad 
ever fallen to the lot of any ope roinmau tier 
to direct.” He also moved an amendment 
relative to the conduct of Sir Tlioma? ijis- 
lop, in the affair of the Killedar of Tal, 
neir, which, after a partial alteration bud 
been made in it, was agreed to.., Lord 

Holland, on :! o m ocei-ini., ■.aid thill 

“ he hadahign ; iniiiiratio i in paying Luis 
tribute to the Got. moi-Gcm i.d of Inilki, 
because he remembered , that lie wap the 
same Marquess of Hastings whom tied lad 
often heard with satisfaction in ttatphuif, 
who was an ornament to the House by his 
eloquence and his virtues, whoso voice was 
always raised in defence of innocence, ^pjl 
weakness against oppression, and rp'imm). 
taining the rights of the people as 
those of the crown.” The statement jbf 
the Earl of Liverpool were unronttadi£j,<$. 
All i eii ties oidlc.l in praising die Maique?* 
of Hastings for ins conduct hi ihi; war; 
but all considerations ot policy were care- 
ful ly excluded on both sidesof foe Hoqifo. 
He had thus shewn that on, a second 
occasion, in the year 1319, although tjje 
votes of the two Houses of Parbgfpefit 
were given distinctly,, and, by ! m>r^'ipf' i Hl 
parties, to the Marque^ qf Hastings,, .vet 
the policy of fbe war was entifols.e^VMjyd 
from their observations,; at tbq sapiq |jjpe 
that ail official persons,, iqjafi j^es^Mp- 
claimed loudly that it Was a whr, the 

3 I 2 
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justice arftf ; tiec^?ity ‘ pf -ttfifch ho'ffcrrsbh 
cduld deny. Aes& d^cforatidris remained 
entirely uncontracficted to the present 
hour. Under those circumstances, the 
feeling? of those who might be of opinion 
that it was unwise on our part to exclude 
from our resolutions the general question 
of policy ; .who thought that the policy of 
ftqf war ought to be kept equally in view 
With the success of it, and therefore con- 
tended that it should distinctly appear on 
j&tf fkce of the vote, were not a little 
excited. They contented themselves, how- 
ever, with the reflection, that the time 
would ultimately arrive when the principle 
for whidh they then argued must be ad- 
mitted^ fie now came to the resolution 
of thanks proposed in the House of Com- 
ipons by Mr. Canning on the same occa- 
sion. He could not allude to the record 
Wfych lie held in his hand — which con- 
“ tained the history and conduct of the war 
• to ’which the resolution referred — without 
seating, that he quoted with sensations of 
peculiar pleasure that elegant and ' elo- 
quent docij'i.ont. T 1 V *•!•«&<* of the ad- 
ore v» of Mr. (.V nrig in mr.ii'tg the vote 
of th'uik* : tiiai /vntVmnu r. -echoed the 


scmnneiis of !..»«■ I.:*. rpeo!, as to ab- 
stah'.ng fro'ii i\il.I:»g upon the House to 
give aii upi.-i’osi oil the policy of the war. 
In the cour-e of Ks s|«;»ecfi he took a 
i:u»»t lim iiio.i. \u-w of s 1 *,* manner in 
which the <»■ il« si li:id lie ■» r.rried on, and 
of ike h«pp> vtsu'h. vi sill which it had 
Jxhii crowned. Tlu* ICigl'l Hon. Gent, 
slid, ‘••l:i- vore. 1 ui h the House to 
jUn^rshmd, is intended merely as a tri- 
bute io the puli {ary conduct of the cam- 
fPJgn, apcf ijot in any wise as a sanction 
Qjf^e" policy of the war. The political 


Of the' policy c 
« fywpctsT of Lo 


Uoyd Hastings* late measures 
ns pq part of the question upon which 
, a^k . the House to decide.’* He 

f oceeded to observe, “ from these papers 
wjlf describe, as succinctly as I can, the 
^ityatipii in which the British Govem- 
, ment r found itself placed toward the 
,dHl|rcnt Native Powers of India ; * and 
performing this task, I should let 
M*P aqy expression of my own opinions 

a the policy of the Governor- General 
it may be hardly possible to avoid 
whatever caution I endeavour to 
t <$>s<^ye}, I beg to be understood as by no 

g g codling upon tlie House to adopt 
.Opinions.” Difficult indeed was it 
rved Mr. KinnaFrd) to speak Of the 
ue^s of Hasting?, and to refrain from 
expressing admiration of the talents of that 
noble man as an accomplished statesman. 
JMr. Claiming thus wept off, M I approach 
. the subject. Sir, with .the greater caution 
dehcaicy, because I* krfnw with how 
ippcrij j^akiusy the House and the Country 
•iffifoi “ ™ p&nt' ^ * ftWprecretmv tlie 
l^umphfi yf our am:. i*s l> dsa. I know 
wen ihni. a'-iios* :i, ( :r.ir !y as 


out militarynoperadotis in that part pf the 
World ' have* been,' they have almost; -os 
uniformly been considered as questionable 
in point of justice hence, the termina- 
tion of a w&r in India, however glorious, 
is seldom contemplated with uirmi*ed 
* satisfaction.” . The Right Hon/- Gent, 
next observed “ Neither, however, da;J 
accuse of want of candour those who en- 
tertain such notions ; nor do i pretend) to 
deny that the course of Indian -history, 
si nee our first acquaintance with that coun- 
try, furnishes some apparent forindation 
for them. It may lie a mitigation^ if mot 
a justification, of such a tendency,; that 
the inroads which it has occasioned, have 
grown out of circumstances hard te.be 
controlled ; that the alternative has beeXi, 
in each successive instance, conquest' or 
extinction ; and that, in consequence, we 
have prevailed, for the most part, ortcr 
preceding conquerors, and have usurped, 
if usurped, upon old usurpations.” Far- 
ther on, lie said, “ Would to God thaifoe 
could And, or rather that we could dong 
ago have found, the point, the resting- 
place, at which it was - possible to stuifd. 
But the finding of that point has not Ap- 
pended upon ourselves alone. 1 _ state 
these considerations rather as qualifying 
generally the popular and sweeping idn- 
si derations of Indian warfare, th*» las 
necessary or applicable ill the case vof the 
present war.** He (Mr. -D. Kinnaittl) 
might, with great propriety, recommend 
the perusal of the whole of this speech to 
the Proprietors ; the elegant ‘mauUerian 
which the facts- were stated, would afford 
them almost as much satisfaction,- as :Xbe 
faithful and authentic record which’ lit 
contained of the consummate ski id .and 
unwearied energy of the MarquOss! *of 
Hastings. The Right Hon. ■ Gertti Con- 
cluded that part of his speech which? re- 
lated to the Marquess of Hasting® itx this 
manner: “ I have said enough to slufcw 
the providence with which he called ddrtli, 
and the skit! with which he arrayed the 
forces of the great empire committed to 
his charge ; the wisdom with -'which- die 
laid his plain, and the vigour widi which 
he carried them into execution., I .0011- 
clude with proposing the vote touXbrd 
Hastings, as the Command erunder whose 
auspices these successes have been adwvved ; 
biit I think it due to him as' a statesman, 
at the same time, to assure the House that 
his most anxious wish is ' to impnanre^f by 
the arts of peace,* the provinces acquired 
in war; extending the protection «rfi Bri- 
tish justice to every part of mic * widfely- 
sprfead dominions, -but leaving asdietraay 
find them the harmless prejudbresq -of 
nations, and conforming our govemrmpnt 
to native habits and insti t oti on s, - wh er&er 
thOsfe haluts and institutions' are 'mqfcr at 
variance with equity and reason^; h<cen- 
vkicedthat thi British rtileWiik be stable 
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throughout India in propprtwimtis it; is rqsotytiop fp be fnade, by tbei 
beneficent and beJored.” ■ He (Mr, Kin- 
that on tbe occasion of this 


naird) knew, 
rote, no person questioned, or could ques- 
tion, the accuracy of those facts, or the 
propriety of the expression with which 
they were brought torward ; he should 
now, therefore, recall to the recollection 
of the- Court, that in the Houses of Lords 
and Coalitions, there was an universal 
and unoontridicted recognition of the 
justice and necessity of the war by those 
individuals who introduced the resolutions, 
although, in drawing up the votes, they 
abstained from giving any opinion what- 
ever as to its policy. Very shortly after 
those different votes had passed the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, the Court 
of ' Directors, and the Court of Proprietors, 
the Executive Body specially summoned 
the Proprietors together, to lay before 
diem, for their approbation, a resolution 
which they had agreed to on the 10th of 
blanch 1819, by which it was proposed to 
grant an annuity of £5,000 per annum 
ibr tbe term of twenty years to the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. That proposition was, 
however, abandoned, as it was held to be 
illegal to grant a pension for a period ex- 
tending beyond the term of the Company’s 
Charter. On tbe 98th of May 1819, the 
Proprietors were again specially summon- 
ed j when the Chairman laid before them 
the foIBnwUg resolution of the Court of 
Directors : 

1 “ At a Court Of Directors held ou Wed- 
nesday, the 20th of April 1819: — -The 
'Chairman, in pursuance of die notice 
given by him on the 31st ult., submitted 

- the following motion, viz. The Court, 
adverting to the repeated unanimous votes 
of thanks to the Most Noble the Marquess 
of Hastings, at the close of two glorious 
and successful wars, as they appear ou the 
records of the East-Tndia Company, and 
being deeply impressed with a high sense 
of the merits and services of that distin- 
guished nobleman, and of the unwearied 
assiduity with which be has devoted bim- 

■ self to the attainment of a comprehensive 
. knowledge of the Company’s affairs, have 
resolved to recommend to the General 
, -Court of Proprietors, that the sum of 
-<£60,000 be granted to the llight Hon. 

. Charles Hope, Lord President of the 
. -Court of Sessions,- the Right Hon. David 
•j.iBoylei 1 Lord Justice Clerk, the Bight 
ri'Hnn. Lord Chief Commissioner Adam, 
ii -Vhe '- Right Hon. David Catbcart, Lord 

- Allosvayy Thomas Macdonald, Esq., and 
'WuGeorgo Adam, Esq, as trustees there - 
of, - in order to itB being laid out in the 

i - purchase of estates. of inheritance in any 
• part ed tine United Kingdom, so that -the 
fee simple of -such estates may be settled 

Upon such persons, to sta*h vtsefr and trusts, 



Md.subjeottbstich, limitations and previ-. of pireptor^ _ M .expresses} a Wvondab 
eiomy as die Court- of! Directors, by any opipiop.ijf l»s jmjiriea 1 merits,, 


rpet, far the benefit of the 
die Marquess of Hastings, Goyei 
aeral of India, or the Most -NoL^ ^ 
Marchioness, his present wife, and .'Wf> 
issue, in such manner as to the Cpuji^k 
Directors shall seem best adapted to 
welfare, and to perpetuate the sense enter- 
tained of his Lordship’s high and meri- 
torious services as Governor- General of 
the British Possessions in India.” 

'Die ChairmaB then moved, “ that this 
tills Court concur in the recyromunclatioii 
of the Court of Directors, as cqflfameff m 
their resolution of the 20th ulti-'^ m^ljm^t 
the sum of £60,000 he accordingly ^rsit- 
ed, to be applied to the benefit , of Mie 
Marquess of Hastings, in the mode point- 
ed out in that resolution, subject to. the 
confirmation of another Gt-m-rel Court.” 
On this occasion, too, he might be permit- 
ted to remind the Court, that, obgejvaTfiojis 
similar to those he had before advejfeq to, 
were made with respect to tbcpjy>prietv of 
noticing specifically thepolicy.of 
Marquess’s proceedings. But tfej Comt 
consistently and properly said,/* thit ' xgis 
not then the point for cqnsideratfqd, as 
the vote was for twp specific sendees^ both 
exclusively military in their natureLand 
for which tiie Noble Marquess had .'ti&n 
twice thanked in that Court.” He, ffld 
others, who wisin cl a in Cl relit eoui-fC tome 
pursued, were not at tc.aleii by a Inerc tie- 
sire to hasten lice 1 1tintL - of the ConH’to 
the Marquess of I lantiug*- nti the grtilii.cl 
of the policy hi- li.-i- ! adopted. Ik'I'Aiisc they 
knew the time »a- -j-enlilt appniWMhg 
when such thank 1 - ca.tlil not I »' uithhidjl : 
but they wished to place the Tudl’a Cilta- 
pany firm on their legs in the facfi wCme 
country ; tliey wished to set theta fctfaiy*'* 
to place them upright before the wifi 
they were desirous to. have' theft ,W>m 
conduct in India, more even Uiaq tninr I 
Iitary operations, canvassed ; betagMsmey 
well knew that the Company ^UTd brake 
.out an unanswerable case. llig''mouon 
was, however, expressly confined to_J£pmt 
for those specific military sorvic^ % ypn- 
sequence of which the ^oblfe Mar<Mess 
had previously received their tha^s^ ^id, 
if he were not mistaken, to p^ove ^ow 
completely the ri •*<»b.S.» , n cf tfaaf n<K ."'as 
confined to the hi:. :ai v : ■ »rt of the ,<(ih 
ject, a number of wy re 

stated on the occasion hJi:c!i ^oihofUisi* 
would not have lavii .nuotiii. ciTrr: :P.jjVng 
this grant. The plant wa* < v’lia ‘dl’v.yon 
ferred on,tlie G* a i*d oh tf.< k rtcTiv *./ 
alone. So anxious was ! 1 .0 (‘oars 
fine the resolution solely to im|uary 
services of the IVlarquessof 
when an Hon* Bart. (Sir J. Gmramj * n 
the course of his speech endfiavourefl to 
d raw an infiuyn c e, namely j Jnatjth e Cou rt 

lit 
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-. ta r Baronet was 
. ,. ifastppasing that the Court 
<>rs .fad entered into an unani- 


qnite, 

of j 

proving of the Noble, 
s'# political conduct*, he (Mr. 
A.;} felt no , disposition to enter, into., 
ady argument .upon the political meets of 
tlie. Noble Marque*!, Imt lie could not 
help uiuleeviving die I Ion. Ilaronet upon 
tlie point lie hail nssiunivl. ‘Jhe fact was, 
tl|»t the Court of Diieciors, mi tile occa- 
sion alluded to, did not touch upon the 
political services of the Noble Marquess, 
nor had they ever been brought under re- 
view by that body. When the Court of 
Directors passed an unanimous resolution 
of thanks to the Noble Marquess, they 
specially guarded themselves against giv- 
%fay opinion as to his political merits ; 
this he .ventured to say, because he could, 
do ao without (he possibility of being 
contradicted. Another Hon. Gent. (Mr. 
Kinnpird), for whom he had the. highest 
respect, entered into, a yery warm eulogium 
upon the. .Noble Marquess's civil services. 
Whenever that subject, came junder con- 
sideration, there was no man who should 
fa ;«|«t disposed than himself (Mr, 
A-), tq fpview the Noble Marquess’s cou- 
dnCt otf that head with liberality and 
canddur,i'or he was not the man to detract 
fixjtU . auy uierit due to the Noble. Mar- 
wefi; hy.t it pmst not be said by those 
vffio agitated this question, that the Court 
°f JfaSgtgp, liad unanimously approved of 

f ggtieat services of his Lordship.” 

.Cenf,, fa thus expressing him- 
wa^ quite right ; he was reproving 
which the Directors thought a too 
impatience pa the part of the Pro- 
prietors, to elicit an opinion on the politi- 
cal character of the Marquess of Hastings. 
Here then they were, in the year 1819, 
having repeatedly thanked the Noble Mar- 
quess, but cautiously abstained from tak- 
ing into consideration the policy of his 

conduct- Let it, however, be recollected,. 

that .every official authority had admitted 
the. propriety of that policy; and let it 
aho be remembered, that the papers were 
hefore the public, which enabled them to 
judge of the coprse that had been taken, 
“e masons which rendered hostile 
m^res. necessary ; so that, in fact, the 
jlistics and necessity of those wars were no 
ll '^ UMittcr of question, than was the 
*Wr § ^ f>ad been con- 

, < -The V/Oijrt would perceive that, 
jj fa had .confined 

to public reeprds ; from 
W principle he would not uepan; all 
fastlatciuciil- should speak for Uuanselvus. 
He.uuw came ro the sear ipia. On ibe 
SiHlt o£ M.is in dim' year, die Directors 
t muiypsed tiw Proprietors, for the ,pu t . 
1’°H‘ *'f faing .before tfaui a roilugcsi of 
thanks to the Marquess of TWiugs whidi 


_ v . ... Manm, 

t^.faw.fflwiinously. Kgre^d, tot'by 
Cwt qf. D^ectors on, the, fahh.pf |( 
Xnat. resolution, was as follpws ; , 

,<* Resolved unanimously, , 

Gqui%, highly appreciating the signal 
rits, ^u^ services of tlje- Most .Nofc^tte 
M a npw s a of.J^Iasdngs, Knight, of 'the 
Mosi Noble .Order .-pt. tlie Garterj ’amJ. 
Kwght Grand; Cross, jftf die Mpstjpop* 
Military Order of fhe Bath, and Gq^t. 
nor- General of India, are anxious to place, 
on the records of the East- India Cqmpan^ 
their expression of deep regret that family , 
circumstances have led to a declaration, on 
the part of that distinguished nobleman^, 
of his wish to be relieved from the duties 
of his exalted station. And this £ 0 #^*. 
being desirpus that the sense they entertaifl. 
of the conduct and services of the, IVlar.T, 
quess of Hastings should be promulgat*^ 
previously to his departure for Europe* 
have further 

“ Resolved unanimously. That 
thanks of this Court be given to the M?At 
Noble the Marquess of Hastings, 
and G. C. B., for the unremitting ,$eal an^ 
eminent ability with which, during r a 
period of nearly nine years, hehas aw, 
ministered the Government of British In, 
dia, with such high credit to himself an4 
advantage to the interest of. the ; Easto 
India Company.** .. , , t/ 

The Chairman, who introduced thrive* 
solution to the. Court of Proprietory vjb^ 
served that it was usual on these, OCC^ 
siqns to state to the Proprietors the pre r , 
liminary vote to which the Cpiqt,^ 
Directors had agreed, and it sometimes* 
happened that the vote was proposed, 
the Court of Proprietors for their, adpp^ 
tipn ; but* that course would not npw. b)? 
taken, as it was considered mpre_gmri\F* 
ing to the Proprietors themselves, $&. 
as more complimentary to the NobJ*. Jn4i? 
vidual in question, to leave it entirely tp 
the Court to take such steps as 
appear best calculated to attain the object 
they all had in view. The object of thfi 
vote which the Court of Directory ba4 
come to, was not to praise any particular, 
act of this Noble Person’s administration 
but to place on the records of the, Gtyifc 
party their opinion of his general. 
duct, during a period of nine yearn.. Qu 
that account, they had not deemed it pe^ 
cesaary to produce any papers, for , 
history qf the Noble Marquess was to Jj$ 
found in every document which, bad 
transmitted from India, for several. yems 
past. The result of his Lordship,’* ( aiL 
ministraUon waa tq .be seen in the gebfw 
pacification t q£ India ; in the flourisbmg 
ftfato of the Company’s finances; iwiflip 
the total nlsLutv ul any thing wlium^aSf 
]KVU(‘d likely uiilbliith the 
« 1 1 li 1 1 i r y . Only tli.it jiioinin^ In* 

CfjvgA. from, hj^ , 

expose of the finances of India. And, m 
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truth, »t appearecLfromthe' last financial : — 

lcrori' that Wa4 ‘ a 1 ^ti thFos-terehtie' Of 

n&My a*t fMe and ' a hkff OTrdpees. 
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He 

was, happy to tfuft' fie ’ had received a 
l&tM- of ri very r^cent'date, not from the 
Noble Mafqtiete himself, but from an old 
aridinteftigent Servant rrr one of the Go- 
vjfrflnMnti, th which It was stated, that there 
^aS’haWfly the toost f emote probability of 
tlie Tefiewhl of War.” The Chairman 
ptbfc&etfecPtb'saiyV the general diffusion 
of knoNvl^dge, and the general 1 good-will 
Wftiefi c ^r4yailed throughout the country, 
ttf'thtf British Government, had removed 
mteby' apprehension of war. India now 
eO^oyfed profound peace, and that which 
should always accompany peace (though, 
sdcfr was the lot of human nature, they 
vfafre- not constantly united), content and 
prosperity. In the midst of India, all 
Was tranquil and prosperous. He had 
ne&t td Observe, that the Noble Marquess 
had achieved a very great saving to the 
Ellst-India Company in a financial ope- 
rtfftOb, by the removal of the payment of 
ifitfer&t bn a very large loan, from the 
Hbttte treasury to the treasury of Bengal. 
Many persons had certainly suffered by 
thTS measure; but circumstances render- 
ed ‘it necessary, and the consequent sav- 
mj* had placed the Home treasury in a 
State V>f great comparative affluence. * 1 He 
(Mr. D. KInnaird) meant to observe ge- 
rfttfaflV, thdt these facts were publicly 
Stated firidh the Chair, with the full con- 
Cbftfetat'e of the Directors ; and, indeed, 
remained perfectly uncontradicted by any 
part of the Court, either on one side of 
tftfc bar or" the other. The Chairman then 
S&d; M At the same time he must be al- 
ibied to state, that when the Court felt it 
necessary to mate this change, it was not 
With a view to any project of this kind: 
the measure was taken up by them on 
grouhdfs of general policy. The profit 
certainly a considerable advantage, 
bftfc ‘Still that was not the object which the 
Gduft contemplated : their design was to 
t^Heve the Home treasury from an opera- 
tffifcfr ft waS'nOt able to bear ; but he 
thOd^ht; as a great saving had been effect - 
ed; it Was a matter of fair congratulation 
td fche Company, and a transaction highly 
honourable to the Noble Marquess, who 
fi^ a single stroke of his wand had, like 
a powerful magician, brought- the business 
ffrim immediate conclusion ; so that in a 
fbW Months, nay, even a few weeks, the 
FFdthe treasury was relieved from the 
pftyitietlt of interest to the ampunt of 
^f,000,O0d : sterling per annum.” In 
ffiis’paisjhje (continued. Mi*. Kmnaird) the 
CTi^irhfaVr* alldded to a ' tmhsactiori', by 
Whibh' thC' Wobie 'Marquess was enabled, 
By afeintl fcffbH dPvigour ^nd detefniirik- 
wMj ■ ^to thef- : Cbirfp$rty^i 

t?<bittfy, W nwlffon ofMobetj which ef- 
th^ Coihpahy * *^a 


COthbahy T ^rdr« th6 

.iGbllft »i 'i l'J H. .v 


pressure of previous arrangements for the 
p^n^nVof , a considerable debt fit ' this 
country. The Chairman concluded *7 
siying, that <c having during a period Of 
nearly nine years conducted the affairs of 
the Company with unabated zeal and 
with most unexampled ability, it did ap- 
pear to the Court of Directors nothing 
more than proper that they should express 
tlj^ir warm gratitude to the Noble Mar- 
quess. Their purpose was a clear and 
plain one; there was no contingency in 
the vote ; it wa$ a positive vote of regret 
for the loss of his services.’* From’ hia 
(Mr. Kinnaird’s) own recollection of what 
took place, as well as from reference to a 
work in which their proceedings were ge- 
nerally considered to be fairly recorded, 
he was quite convinced that no objection 
was offered to the statement made by the 
official organ of the Executive Body. 
On that occasion, die Court of Directors 
having hinted to the Proprietors fh^t they 
might as well originate the resolution of 
thanks, a Learned Gent. (Mr. R.' Tack- 
son) proposed the following : J "' 

u Resolved unanimously. That 
Court most cordially concur with' the 
Court of Directors, in their estimation of 
the unremitting zeal and eminent ability 
with which the Most Noble the Marquess 
of Hastings has, during a period of hearty 
nine years, administered the government 
of British India, with such high credit to 
himself, and advantage to the interests of 
the East-India Company. * '’" h ' 

u That this Court, referring td the sen- 
timents expressed by themselves and the 
Court of Directors, in December T8l&, 
on returning thanks to Lord ffhstipgs for 
his skilful and successful operations! in ,^ 1C 
war against the Nouaulese; to their resolu- 
tion of the 3d of February I fell),' ’recog- 
nizing the wisdom and energy of most 
measures which extinguished a great pre- 
datory power that had established itself in 
the heart of Hihdoostan, wlurte existence 
experience had shown to he alike incompa- 
tible with the security of the Company^ 
possessions, and the genefcd tranquillity of 
India ; applauding at the same time ' the 
foresight, promptitude, and vigoyr^Wift 
which his T.nrd->.;p. by a rnmcnnatomof 
n* : ;i;:iry with jHpihVa* f ilm's. laid antic: 
piled < eoimr-.Ti ,1 ;lu- proceedings of 
as: ho-fiY confit-di-riuy among ;Iie Slah- 
i Si.ue*'. deflated the’r armies, reduced 
th. in to -id unis- ion. and marerialh lessen- 
ed t!ii-ir mean*, of future qggrubMouV/rc- 
fi'ftli.g also to ‘.lie re*..»V..tioii of the CbVsrt 
of nirifior, of ihe COth of Aprit jfvlfl, 
in uhieh rise; appeal, m tin*- clu-e 
gtoiioti* and '•.LCcekifu] wars, foiTiCri } fiAifU 
of (he Jiuli.i Co :.pau\ f for the greitfl 
service which his Lord -Tii p's .uiiwoarf&i 
a«si(fniiy and conqwelwnsjve 6nqu ledge of 
ihe < ,'ofOpa T i\\ aflairt lufirl eiiJilde^Tfimi to 
fender' to lnfipor'r.114 ■. this 
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Court cannot but with the highest jarisfao - 
tiou witness theirJE we l far e A« 'i-ority agrfn 
coming forward, ah- the t s somaaorv of a 
career so usefufand. brilliaat, to eiprest 
and promulgate their seme of his Lord- 
ship's exalted merit, and their deep regret 
that domestic circumstances should- with- 
draw him from the government of their 
Asiatic territories. That this Courtstrong- 
ly participate in that regret, and request 
the Court of Directors to convey to the 
Marquess of Hastings, Governor- Gene- 
ral and Comiuander-in-Chief, their ex. 
pressions of their unfeigned admiration, 
gratitude, and applause-*' 

He (Mr. Kipnaird) was desirous of 
makings remark, with reference to a cir- 
cumstance which took place during the 
debate . pn the grant to the Noble Marquess 
in 1819, because intended to shew more 
distinctly that die military services of the 
Noblo Marquess were then alone under 
consideration. Some allusion had been 
made to the impolicy of centering in the 


money ; bo would thus be freed from 
any impatarkm -of being ifrd uoed to act 
with* view to hes private advantage.' ” 
He was. quite aware, that the Marquess of 
Htaeqt fdtit -necessary afterward to 
pnaseoate, nominally, a claim fbrpaae- 
naonev. / Though be himself refold to 
derive any benefit from it, yet ho was 
called on, by Us brother officers and sol- 
diers, to support their right tea: share of 
tlleprize-inoney captured in- the Pindasrhe 
war.' The Privy Counsel declared,' for 
reasons best known to themselves,; that the 
priae-maney should be confined t«i toms 
divisions by which it had been actually 
captured ; and General Hislop, ds Cous- 
mander-in-Chief of the army of the Dee- 
cau, until the 31st of March 1818, shared, 
with his staff, in die entire prize-money 
taken by that army; but the Marquess of 
Hastings and the grand army, of wtszb 
the Deccan was but a portion, were ex- 
cluded from any participation in the prize, 
money. He bad alluded to Colonql AL 


same person the situation of Govemor- 
General and Commander-ia- Chief, since 
the hope of profiting, in the latter capacity, 
by war, might render the individual more 
ready to adept hostile measures than he 
ought to be. It was said, “ why should 
you grant money to Lord Hastings as a 
General, bis successes will amply reward 
him.” It ants very true the vote was made to 
hi m as a General; but it was also very true 
that hc h*4 declined receiving the prize, 
money of a General. Colonel Allen, uue 
of tog Directors, after these remarks had 
been pude* thus justified the conduct of 
the . Marquess of Hastings, which appear- 
ed as it always did, to be founded on the 
most honourable motives. "To remove 
(said Cpleuel Allen) any unfavourable im. 
pressions which such declarations might 
produce, it was only necessary to read the 
dispatch of fhe Marquess of Hastings, 
assigning Ins reasons for refusing to take 
any portion of the prize-money. The 
Noble . Marquess said, ‘ 1 thought it fitting 
todechtre, (hat when my share of the 
pria^mqney, as Cotmoander-m-Chief, was 
separated from that of the other officers, it 
stanild be thrown back into the general 
stock, for the. benefit of the lower classes 
of dm anny. _ This 1 did, because 1 think 
oo oo n stdefstion should exist winch might 
be-sapposed to induce an individual, unit- 
ing ia himself the power of Commauder- 
inJ^ef and Governor-General, to em- 
bark xd_ hostilities unnecessarily.’ And 
( raptirpie d . Colonel Allen) the Noble 
Mmmps in this, letter called on the 
Balogs of Controul -to amend the prize- 
**, %r the insertion of an ad- 
qlause. ‘It would be right,’ 
‘Jo bar, by a . special clause, the 
fer-gn-Orief an . the field, when 
Up the s^jatipn, rf Governot- 
niwa any participation ic.pri He- 


len's speech, elicited as it Was by observa- 
tions on the situation of die Marquess mt 
Hastings, as Commander-in-Chief; to 
prove that the grant was distiuctl^ grams 
on the ground of military . operations 
But to return, he had now brought the 
history of the Noble Marquess, so for an 
the Company was concerned, down Ip 
1822. On that occasion the thanks of too 
Directors and Proprietors were naan i- 
mously accorded. The ordinary brat 
were not indeed observed. It was wry 
true those motions were agreed to without 
any papers being produced. Tbeytwmn 
proposed, and they were Carried, ore ton 
spur of a most melancholy occasion i nan 
which he was inclined to think made-re 
deep and honourable impresaioQ ore- raspy 
Gentlemen behind die bar. the tape had 
then come, when, having been long 4m 
communication with a Governer-Genevad 
on whose talents and whose experience 
they had not originally been taught .to 
rely ; of whose various fine qualities they 
had not an opportunity of acquiring re 
previous knowledge; who, in the -admi- 
nistration of his great charge, had ,hr*t» 
viewed by them with a degree of jfqim*? 
which, he believed, had never before- befctk 
manifested towards any public othooc, on - 
the part of any confiding body, since- that 
Company — Bay, since this oonotry-had 
existed ; the time had there « awe, where 
they were about to lose the benefit- of those 
exjertiaus, the i^endour of . which liad 
overcome prejudvea and vanquished- Agr- 
position. To a certain extent, ptoyg 
of public servants was deserving of p--,-,— 
nay, he would not be- very strict in-Ha 
limit, but it was carried, with — °-yr f— 
the Marquess of Hastings, to re 
that was not justifiable. That japloprey, 
which appeared to Tmr in pmjijit'wn 
to the succeae which atten d ed - thr jx p q pu tf . . 
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ings of Marquees, oon turned up actofjuatrqe towards-themselves. The y 

to, a veityJrtS perio&of bis a rimriri st ra tieo-; znight,m tbo first place, suppose- that a 
it c^ttiuued until they began to perceive heayy.responsibility devolved on them, if 
tbat ft was directed agaiest a man whose they voted. away the Company’s money, 
conduct was wboily beyond suspicion ; since', some -persons might be of opinion 
apt), hebelieved, that the sudden intima- that the Marquess of Hastings had been 
tion dirt they were about to lose those already sufficiently rewarded. If such 
sendees, from which they were then con- were their feeling, they would naturally 
vincod they had received such enormous wait, because they would naturally expect 
advantages, excited very sincere regret that the motion would originate with the 
Then it was that, in a manner honoura- Court of Proprietors. That motion, which 
We to themselves, they called on the Pro- would give the Directors an opportunity 
prictors to come forward, and to join with of openly stating their opinion, must be 
them in one common expression of sorrow decided by the Proprietors, who were only 
f«r the loss which they were about to sus- accountable to themselves, and to public 
tain. The truth of the old adage, that opinion, in giving away their money. There 
“ wo never know we had a friend till we were also other motives which might have 
have lost him,” was again painfully leri- operated on the minds of the Executive 
lied. When they were on the point of Body. The Court of Directors might, in 
being bereaved of this great man’s talents, the most perfect spirit of fairness, have 
they came forward, and expressed their said, “ it would lie unfair in us to pre- 
regret for his recession, tbeir thanks for cipitate this vote, for the results of the po- 
I hie-loqg and meritorious services. (Hear, licy adopted by the Marquess of Hastings 

haw /) He believed it was the anxious are growing larger and huger every dav, 
wish., of the Court of Directors (justly and he is entitled to the utmost benefit 
appreciating the value of the thanks of this which the latest result can give him a right 
Court), that the vote should reach the to claim ; therefore, let us allow the latest 
Noble Marquess before he left their Indian possible period to the operation of his • 
territory. They felt that the moral effect different measures. The later our vote?, 
oathe people of India would be increased the more likely is it to be just, and the 
by, Hut measure, in a very liigh degree ; more likely ia it to be justly appreciated 
therefore the resolution was suddenly pro- by the Marquess of Hastings. In that 
pomaded; therefore it was tbat the whole case, we shall not have an opportunity 1 of 
transaction bore evidence of that laudable saying hereafter, * such and such result^ 
impatience, which could , not otherwise which wc expected, have not taken place, 
be accounted for. Those thanks were and, in our haste to reward, wc have done 
unanimously voted, and he believed they too much.’ ” This he felt to be another 
water received by the Noble Marquess be- ground which might have wrought on the 
fa*# be-left India. From that time forth, minds of the Directors, and have induced 
from die momeut Lord Hastings had been them to suspend the opportunity of er- 
tbus honourably noticed, lie challenged the pressing their sentiments — an opportunity 
Court of Directors (in saying this he for which he, in common with many other 
meant nothing hostile), to declare, whether Proprietors, was most impatient, since ft 
every day bad not accumulated the proofs would enable them to shew that they were 
of the soundness of that Noble Lord’s not insensible to the merits of the MarqdsSsr 
policy ? Whether every hour had not of Hastings, and not incapable of manifest- 
disclosed results more beneficial, more ing their respect for those talents which 6e 
advantageous to their interests, than the bad devoted to their service. There was, he- 
most, sanguine mind had ever dared to sides, a third reason by which the conduct 
antkajAtefrom his administration ? ( Hear, of the Directors might have been swayed! 
hearf)’ This he would state distinctly They might have said, “weapproveof some 
and-fe«rfesKly, tbat the public of Eng- part of the Noble Marquess’s policy, fit 
land-had joined with the Proprietors of other parts of it we entirely disapprove; adtf 
East-India stock at large, in manifest- our disapproval rests on such grounds as 
ingSonre astonishment that those advan- will not allow us to reward him for 'that 
tageous results, which they now at least part of his conduct which is praiseworthy!’ • 
eujoyed, had not been exnkingly notieed, Tbis was undoubtedly a matter of ac* 
and substantially rewarded by the Com- count ; but it should- be matter df liberal 
pasty. He* as one of the great body of account ; and, if the Directors acted 6h' 
Pretyrietors, felt it necessary to state the the reason which he had just snggestid, ., 
rertWv which actuated him in not proceed- the account, debtor and creditor, ought tB". 
ing, -Ota* earlier period, to call the at- be laid before the Proprietors." ffiaftF 
terrtioo of the Court to the merits of the reason ought to be given to them, 

Marquess of Hastings. There were, he plaining why the Marquess of Hastings 
must observe, several reasons which might, had not received that reward which aft’* 
and he supposed did, influence the Court Europe expected he w ould have rtcelvril 
of Directors in delaying this memorial of long since. ( Hear, hear 1 ) "When heSaftf' 
respect to the Marquis of Hastings— this “all Europe,” he did net speak figura- 
Asintic Jtntrn. — No. 100. Vol. XVII. 3K 
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lively, he utteredtho.wqrds mostadvisa- 
bly . The name of the Sto^Te iuauguesa 
stood recorded^ that of the most emi-_ 
neutiy, successful Governor-General the 
Company ever possessed ; his fame filled 
a groat portion of the globe, that portion 
which was talked of ify all Europe, as 
well for the enlightened policy by which 
it waa governed, as for the wisdom which 
fofijiedand applied its commercial regula- 
tions. (Hear, hear !) So conspicuous was 
the situation in which the Marquess of 
Hastings steod, that he could not long 
retpaiu in Europe witliout compelling the 
Company to do him justice. (Hear, hear!) 
l.ndcr tlii' r eircue: 'Line,, he confessed 
that ; its felt it impossible, now the Mar- 
quess , of Hastings had returned, not to 
call on the, Court of Proprietors to do 
that wbich he thought was a pure matter 
of , justice, towards the Marquess of Has- 
tings, and which was also a matter of 
real interest, so far as it concerned them- 
selves. Jt was their duty adequately to 
reward the beneficial conduct of their 
Governor-General ; if theyglid not, they 
would he censored by the great Jim of 
public bpiujou, had they would iu the 
end lose , that most important power— -the 
power, of conferring praise and reward on 
meritorious and zealous servants. He 
knew that, where there was neglect, pub- 
lic opinion would set the matter right at 
last. But . if they suffered time to elapse, 
jfi,4?ny. were tardy, in doing an aet of 
justice, hpw could they expect, hereafter, 
to. give public opinion that tone, which on 
a suljcct of tfiis nature they ought to im- 
partfoit 1. For snrely, with respect to the 
conduct of, the . Governor- General, they 
were; the best and most competept judges. 
It was thejr duty, even if it were not their 
interest, jp mete out an ample measure of 
jusfjoc to the Marquess of Hastings. 
(Hear, hear,!) He trusted that, in the 
course which he had taken, he had shewn 
no. impatience to take this business out of 
the hands of the Court of Directors; that 
he had manifested no desire to prevent 
them from proposing a commensurate re- 
ward for the services of the Marquess of 
Hastings. (Hear, hear !) He should feel 
himself responsible in a very great de- 
gree,. if he induced others to take a step, 
vv hicli hereafter might appear not to have 
been ; proper. What he wpnld say was 
“ it is our duty, after the yofe of 
1822, which was sent out to the Noble 
M a np iess in India, and the justice of 
which had , never been impugned or con- 
tradicted,, to proceed farther.” (Hear, 
He would venture to assert, that 
the expressions aud sentiments contained 
ini dial; vote were acknwledged to be true 
acd sincere by every, person who heard 
*W- He believed they had not "ceased to 
regret the -termination of the Noble/Mar- 
quess’s administration'; he believed they 
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had- not ceased to manifest their applause 
and gratitude for the excellence of his 
conduct, while he held the dignified situa- 
tion of Governor- General. (Hear, hear-’) 
This be would say, . that even now the 
reward of the Marquess of Hastings came 
late. He was, however, sure, that if the 
Noble Marquess were appealed to, he 
would say, so far as his own feelings were 
concerned, “ pause— suspend you r judg- 
ment-wait till the grave has 'Hosed over 
me — then weigh my actions, record my 
merits, and reward my family.”. They 
were not, however, to be guided by that 
feeling ; they had an interest in reward- 
ing their Governors- General while they 
were living, and he brought this case 
forward as a matterof justice, which they 
ought, immediately to notice, (Hpqrj 
hear!) It was a question for the decision 
of the Proprietors, and he urged it before, 
them as one, in which justice to themselves 
was mixed up with the justice that was 
due to Marquess of Hastings. (Hear !) 
He had stated what the Court had, already 
done, he had^tated their last apt of grati- 
tude, which was a hasty vote of thanks, tp 
the Marquess of Hastings, proposed at the 
moment of his departure fiopi Indian 
when their minds were penetrated with 
sorrow and regret at his secession from 
office. The circumstances which he had 
stated rendered it imperative on him tp, 
introduce this subject; and, in doing so, 
he had given to those who might be ap- 
posed to his opinion, an opportunity, of 
stating on what grounds their opposition 
rested. From the gentlemen behind the 
bar he did not anticipate any opposition 
to the resolution which he meant to pro- 
pose, for be could not imagine any cir- 
cumstance at all calculated to create, a 
hostile feeling. He called upon, the 
Court to say why they would not at once 
make their approval of the conduct of the 
Marquess of Hastings, if it appeared that 
they had a right to do so, on account of 
the services he had rendered to the Com- 
pany ? He had no interest in this ques- 
tion* He could state, most positively^ 
that bis object was justice ; that his rojnd 
was unbiassed by any sinister feeling; 
and, however apt he might be to exprqsp 
his feelings warmly, however liable . tye 
might be to give way to the impulse of the 
moment, he could conscientiously say 
that he bore malice to no man. (Hfttr, 
hear!) He declared to God, he always 
regretted a warm or a harsh expression. 
Observations that were u n necessarily harsh 
or severe, should never be uttered, (Hear, 
hear !.) But, though the phrases might 
not he correct, the sentiments whigh gave 
rise to them, might he perfectly, just, 
(Hear, hear !) Having said this, lie would 
now appeal to the Hon. Chairman and the 
other Directors for their pardpp, jf„ w a 
recent occasion, he, had ofi'cp^ed,them,by 
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any expression, which, In the heat of the 
moment, he might have used. (Hear, 
hear /) But, while he made this' avowal, 
he mast farther observe', that he should 
despise himself if he denied or withdrew 
the sentiments which then fell from his 
riioath ; he spoke its the name of justice, 
and the cause Which he advocated excited 
his fhelings mpst strongly. He trusted he 
sherild be excused for saying so much : 
but it wottld have been idle, it would have 
been ridiculous, if he had passed over in 
silence what had occurred at a former Court 
He was as sincere then as he was ho- 
nest noWj and, while he regretted from 
the bottom of his soul what had taken 
place on that occasion, he was quite sure 
it never could be forgotten by the Court. 
What he now demanded was an act of 
justice, a demand which the circumstance 
that occurred at the former Court com- 
pelled him to delay no longer. The in- 
troduction of this question did not depend 
upon that circumstance, but it required 
him imperatively to bring forward the sub- 
ject at once. He would make the same 
pfbposition that he intended to have made 
if- no such occurrence had ever taken 
pl^ce. And here he would declare, in 
the name of the Marquess of Hastings, 
that ff any charge or accusation could be 
brbright against that distinguished noble- 
man, he' would suspend his resolution 
until -that charge w as fully investigated, 
and triumphantly refuted. ( Hear , hear / ) 
The Marquess of Hastings, he might be 
permitted to observe, from whatever body 
h£ received thanks, knew how to appre- 
ciate their value perfectly well. This was 
exemplified in the answers he had returned 
to the votes of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. Mr. Canning had spoken 
warmly in praise of the Noble Marquess, 
fbr “ extending the protection of British 
justice to every part of our widely spread 
dominions,” and for “leaving as he may 
ftrid’tHcm, the harmless prejudices of na- 
tions,' add conforming our government to 
habits and institutions.*' In short, 
1^6 gafve tbe Noble Marquess credit in his 
speech fbr ihe great ability with which he 
ha3 : administered the affairs of that im- 
mense territory, under the authority of an 
Apt./ which was passed when the British 
etepine in India was no more like what it 
iVas now, than England now resembled 
WfiaVit w#s in the days of King Arthur ; 
ffdf Y 'on these points his resolution was 

a " latent. In a manrtef which did 
oUQUr, the Noble Marquess gave a 
di^i^fiOd' reproof to the Lord Chancellor 
and Speaker of the House of Com- 
when he answered their letters com- 
municating to him votes of thanks, in 
which the policy of his government was 
ritk Vitentioned, although it had been so 
highly prised by those who brought the 
mferirti for Ward. His reply amounted to 
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this , 1 " that he thanked them for what they 
h£d thanked him for.** (Hear, hear /) 
It had been said, that the Noble Marquess 
had treated the . Proprietors in an unbe- 
coming mariner. But what had he done ? 
IF he had made to the communication of 
the Cotift of directors a dignified reply, 
similar to that which he addressed to the 
two Houses of Parliament, let it not be 
considered as a disrespectful act. No- 
thing else <?ould be expected ; for he cer- 
tainly had not received, at their hands, 
more than he had done from the two 
highest bodies in the country. He trusted 
that, in coming to this question, all per- 
sonal feeling would be laid aside, and that 
the ends or justice would be attained by 
calm investigation and temperate discus- 
sion. (Hear, hear /) The resolution with 
which he should have the honour to con- 
clude, and which he would now read, was 
as follows : 

“ Resolved : That this Court, recur- 
li ring with undiminisbed pride and grati- 
“ fication to the repeated occasions on 
“ which the distinguished services ren- 
“ dered to the East- India Company by the 
“ Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings 
“ have been under its consideration, and 
“ more especially to the 20th day of De- 
tl cember 1816, and to the 3d day of Fe- 
" binary 1819, when the unanimous thanks 
u of tins Court were successively voted to 
" his Lordship fur the planning, Conduct, 
“ and conclusion of two splendid military 
** achievements : and which were again 
“ more especially acknowledged and re* 
“ warded by a grant of £60,600, htftani- 
“ mously voted to the Marquess of HaS- 
“ tings and his family on the 26th of May 
“ 1819 ; and further adverting to the uha- 
“ nimous expression, on the 29th of May 
u 1822, of this Court's high sense of the 
“ political and miHtdry talerits displayed 
u by the Governor- General, during tune 
“ year*' administration of the supreme 
u power in India, as well of its de£p re- 
u gret at having then learnt his detefmi- 
“ nation to return to Europe : is of opiriion 
“ that the time is at length arrived When 
“ the splendid and glorious results of the 
“Marquess of Hastings* government, to 
“ the financial prosperity aud io the* per- 
M martent tranquillity of India, 1 ought to 
“ he adequately rewarded, as they are ’fiiilv 
u appreciated by the Proprietors 1 at ! large, 
“ in comirion with their applauding codn- 
“ trymen, both' in Europe and fri Asia. 

“ That it be therefore referred tb'the 
“Court of Directors forthwith to take 
u into their consideration, -and to fepoA^tO 
“ this Court, the means and themeasuro of 
** such a pecuniary grant, for the approved 
M of this Court, as may be at orice worthy 
“ of our gratitude for the benefits received, 
u and of the illustrious personage* Who Iris 
“ so mainly contributed to the rifi’gri- 
“ ing tranquillity of' their empire, and 

3 K 2 
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« the financial prosperity of the Cona- 
** pany.* 3 ’'* * r ' r - * 1 

-wJs the’nmtion which he had felt 
it hfe duty, 1 uhder circumstances he be- 
lieved unprecedented, to introduce to tins 
CotiVt.’ He was quite aware of his want 
of experience to frame a measure that 
wGiild'meet, in every way, ever) 7 possible 
objection. But he begged of the Court 
to advert to the main points on which he 
had addressed them, and to Say whether 
tfwfj did not bear out the resolution which 
hf£ ndw submitted to their judgment. He 
bM yet to learn from the Court ’of Direc- 
tors 6n what ground that which was a mere 
corollary of the thanks of 1822 should 
not be agreed to? He would not now 
ehter- into details of a pecuniary nature, 
but’ be could state this positively and dis- 
tinctly,' that the Marquess of Hastings 
hfcd been -rewarded to about one-half the 
extent of the Marquess Wellesley. (Hear, 
hear f) He had been treated thus neg- 
lectfully after nine years* active and meri- 
f or ions services. The East- India Proprie- 
tor^’ had beeri made rich by the exertions 
of* the Marquess of Hastings ; he had 
rkfsed the 1 v^nc of their stock far above 
w?mfc If was ‘ in the time of the Marquess 
Wellesley ? and they were now justly 
called dri for a grant of money, as some 
reWfjril for the advantages be haa conferred 
orr them . To use a phrase commonly in- 
troduced by a facetious friend of his (Mr. 

whom he did not see in his 
plafcH the^’ ought to give him “some solid 
pudding, as well as empty praise.” They 
had Itirrffieir jiower to contribute to the 
stlbstantial comforts of this nobleman’s 
life^during the short period which, in the 
naftijral course of things, they could hope 
would 'be allotted to him: they ought 
liOt to forego the opportunity. It was 
their cluty to reward one who had enabled 
them individually to enrich their families, 
and who had added greatly to their pride 
and importance as a Company. He 
would also say, without any feeling of 
hostility, that however he might praise 
theircautious conduct with respect to wars 
and conquests in India, still he thought 
they should have taken a much higher and 
mofe firm ground than they had done 
during die administration of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. He admitted and 
approved of the cautious manner in which 
they had conducted themselves, lest they 
should, seeing that the power which 
the Legislature , had over them was very 
great, have fallen under the censure of 
those bodies ; hut he must regret that 
they had not,' during the administration of 
the Marquess of Hastings, pursued the 
open and sincere mode, that of challenging 
the revision, by the Legislature, of those 
fentiments which, were recorded against 
them forty ye^rs ago. There never was 
an occasion on which they might with 
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greater justice and propriety have pre- 
sented themselves to the eyes of -enlight- 
ened Europe, and proved that they eould 
stand on that which was called extension 
of territory, as the sole and only ground, 
not merely of their security and prosperity 5 , 
but of the welfare of the Indian popula- 
tion. — {Hear!) On what did their empire 
depend? on what did its welfare stand? 
Certainly on the feelings of the Indian 
people— who had learned, that it was bet- 
ter to be on good terms with us, and to 
receive our protection, than to be subjected 
to the predatory schemes and tyrannical 
sway, of other powers — ( Hear , hear!) 
Fifty years ago, we could not go amongst 
the native states : but how different was the 
case at present ! There was now, amongst 
the native powers, a correct understanding 
of our objects. They knew that we did 
not approach them for purposes of aggres- 
sion; they saw that our benefits were 
commercial benefits — that their interest* 
were our interests — that their prosperity 
was our prosperity.— (Hear, hear/) They 
perceived that we were anxious, not to 
extract an immense revenue from them, 
but to extend our trade, and enlarge the 
bounds of our commerce. — {Hear, heat!) 
With reference to the course which had 
been pursued by the Earl of Liverpool and 
Mr. Canning, in proposing thanks to the 
Marquess of Hastings, let not their un- 
willingness to record the wise and liberal 
policy of that Nobleman dishearten the 
Proprietors. He could not forget the 
influence exercised forty years ago, by the 
great talents of Mr. Burke, devoted as 
they w ere to misrepresent the purposes and 
objects of the Company. Lot it never bo 
forgotten, that the Court of Directors of 
that day, in compliance with popular pre- 
judice, resolved, by a majority of one, to 
recall Mr. Warren Hastings from India ; 
and never let it be forgotten, that the 
Court of Proprietors, by a majority of 
450 to 75, determined that he should re- 
main in his government. They, by their 
firmness, forced the CoUrt of Directors to 
rescind their own vote. Now, that they 
had a strong case to support them, let the 
Court of Directors act with unanimity and 
vigour; let them exercise their common 
sense, in defiance of legislative prejudice. 
If they found themselves weak, let them 
appeal to the Proprietors to stand forward 
in support of their honour, and that appeal 
would be promptly answered.— (Hear!) 
He attributed nothing wrong to any party 
— he meant nothing improper— in saying 
this ; but he might be permitted to ob- 
serve, tliat lie was not speaking out of rule, 
nor beside the. question, when he made 
these remarks. One of the most impor- 
tant considerations connected with this 
subject was, the effect which their conduct 
w^s lively to have on future Governors- 
GeneraL If they treated Governors- Gene- 
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ral hereafter with the cof3, guarded, half- 
withheld approbation which had distin- 
guished their proceedings towards the 
Marquess of Hastings— (after admitting 
the justice and necessity of the policy he 
followed)—^ the consequence would be, that, 
in the hour of peril, their efforts would be 
paralyzed. They would not find, in the 
common run of men, persons who had 
such confidence iu their powers as the 
Marquess of Hastings had — they would 
find few* individuals who, like him, could 
rely boldly on their own abilities, and act 
from their own well-regulated judgment, 
In the absence of all instruction. He did 
not speak this in opposition to those whose 
timidity would not allow them to proceed 
beyond a certain point. But, in justice to 
the Marquess of Hastings, it was fitting 
that it should be stated. The history of 
that great man was not merely connected 
with the history of the Company’s armies. 
It was also to be found in the submission 
of powers whom his policy had won over 
♦O' our interests — in the establishment of 
friendships, where hostility had previously 
prevailed. Most difficult was the situa- 
tion in which the Marquess of Hastings 
had been placed. He had to contend 
with the prejudices of those who sup- 
ported the system which he found in 
India, when he went out there. He 
believed he was not wrong in stating, 
that; to far as men could put a clog on 
his proceedings,- that clog was put upon 
his designs in India. {Hear!) Those 
who wfere in the Government with him, 
were clogging, instead of assisting him 
in tire furtherance of his views. They 
perlraps acted conscientiously ; but such, 
certainly, was the fact. He however, bv 
his great energy, by his extraordinary' fore- 
sight, by his brilliant talents, and his va- 
rious and extensive knowledge, did bring 
to a successful issue every plan which he 
deemed it necessary to adopt. ( Hear /) He 
bad not the benefit of those opinions, 
which it cost the Court of Directors days 
and nights to form ; it was a matter of 
record —they had it in proof — that he had 
no assistance from home— that hearted on 
his own peril— the dreadful peril of being 
considered wrong in the issue. Haring 
been successful, it was the duty of the 
Court to come forward and reward his great 
daring merits. {Hear!) He appealed to 
the Court of Directors, in behalf of their 
own honour and justice, to grant to him 
that reward which had been too long 
delayed. Let them retrace their steps, and 
he would applaud them as great and high- 
minded men. Let them say, “ We have 
been in error — we acknowledge that our 
state was perilous — *we acknowledge that 
the wisdom oFfhe noble Marquess saved us 
wberi we were in dangfer ; be was the giant 
who was foremost to extricate us, and to 
set us up in the face of the world.” 
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He challenged the Legislature and the pub- 
lic to look at the situation of India now, 
and to deny that the Company had not 
solid and substantial grounds for saying, 
that all military operations were perma- 
nently at an end. They possessed the 
friendship of all the powers by whom they 
were surrounded ; there was no possible 
reason for supposing that any war would 
arise in consequence of aggressions made 
on us. Might he not say, that the illus- 
trious character who had effected all this, 
wielded the power of a magician? His 
comprehensive mind at once perceived 
the right course, which, under accumulat- 
ing difficulties, it was prudent to $ake — 
and to that course he had stedfastly ad- 
hered ( Hear / ) He did not receive that 
support which he deserved ; but, indepen- 
dent of that, he succeeded gloriously. 
{Hear!) Let him be put forward as 
the champion of your rights, and his 
ample shield will cover you from every 
slanderous and unjust attack. ( Hear ! ) 
He (Mr. Kinnaird) wa9 .here to listen, 
without any reference to former squab- 
bles, to what might be urged against the 
positions he had advanced. He demand- 
ed whether India was or was not in a 
state of prosperity greater than had ever 
before been calculated on ? He demanded 
whether that empire was or was not placed 
in a state of permanent and perfect tran- 
quillity ? Was it, he asked, or was it not 
true, that the financial resources of their 
Indian territories were greater than they 
were ever known to have been at any for- 
mer period ? (Hear !) Let the Directors 
get up and state whether there was any 
man amongst them who, in his warmest 
and most sanguine dream, ever antici- 
pated that the affairs of India would be 
placed on so prosperous a footing. “ These 
be facts j” and, pointing to them, be would 
ask the Proprietors whether they had no 
feeling of gratitude for the Marquess of 
Hastings, who had raised their stock to 
siuSi a height — who had so enlarged, 
strengthened, secured, and consolidated 
their empire, that, when their Charter ex- 
pired, thev would have twice the claim on 
the Legi^ature and the country than thpy 
would have had but for his successful 
efforts ? ( Hear ! ) If his policy were con- 
tinued up to that time— if no unforeseen 
events interfered with it — they would 
stand, at the expiration of the Charter, pos- 
sessed of twice the claim which they could 
otherwise have advanced. (Hear !) Surely 
these were motives that ought to excite 
gratitude, liberality, and generosity.— 
(Hear !) He should have thought that the 
East- India Company would have been tpo 
happy to have washed out in this same 
name of Hasting*, the stain and blqt 
which was recorded in their history for 
their unworthy conduct towaids another 
Hastings, who also had served them nobly 
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as Governor- General. •( Hear t ) He should 
feel himself disgraced, if he suffered thi* 
resolution to be defeated by any test short 
of the ballot. He would say, on the other 
hand, “ If there he any charge, of any de- 
scription, against the Marquess of Hastings, 
in the name of all that is Just let it be 
brought forward, I say to you, Proprie- 
tors, to whom I appeal for the Marquess 
of Hastings’ justification and reward, let 
us hpar what the Directors have to state, 
if they have any thing to state against that 
great man. Let us learn from them what 
the charge is; let us understand from 
them why them have not brought it for- 
ward ; let us put them on their trial too, 
if, being in possession of an accusation 
against the Marquess of Hastings, they 
have not taken steps for bringing it to 
issue, and placing the character of the 
Noble Marquess fairly before the Proprie- 
tors and tlie Public !** (Hear, hear!') 
That should have been done, for the pur- 
pose of satisfying all sides and parties ; 
and well he knew that the Noble Mar- 
quess could fully satisfy them of his high 
and unblemished honour. (Hear /) No 
course could so well content the public, 
no proceeding was so just and proper as 
that. He (Mr. D. Kinnaird) would not 
deny that there were floating rumours 
which attached some vague charge to the 
conduct of the Noble Marquess ; but he 
treated such anonymous and calumnious 
attacks as he did the dung-cart that he met 
in the street, and from which he turned 
away his head. Every accusation from a 
respectable quarter the Marquess of Has- 
tings’ friends would fearlessly meet, and 
therefore called upon the Directors to 
state their charges, if they had any. But 
was a charge (supposing it could be done, 
which was impossible) to be met with 
silence ? Yet such was the conduct of the 
Hon. Chairman on a former day. If si- 
lence were meant to injure, it was unjust ; 
if it were adopted as a matter of form 
(and he was bound to believe it was), it 
was injudicious As he supposed, the 
Hon. Chairman had acted from a sense of 
form. He again apologized to him for any 
hasty expression he might have used ; he 
regretted that he was led into any warmth : 
but his feelings were excited, because it 
appeared to him that there was a culpable 
indifference towards the character of the 
Marquess of Hastings. His Hon. Friend 
near him (Mr. Hume) had just observed 
that he (Mr. Kinnaird) had forgotten to 
notice the fact, that the King of England 
had recorded his approbation of the con- 
duct of the Noble Marquess, by rewarding 
him with a title. By doing so, the Mo- 
narch plainly said, We give the honours, 
do you give the endowments and such, 
he hoped, would be the case. ( ifear, 
hear!) It ought not to be forgotten, 
cither, that in 1815 a grant of £1000 


a-year was conferred by this Court on Sir 
David Ochterlony, for his conduct as an 
agent in the Nepaul war. Hi ere was a 
precedent in full'; and he hoped the Pro- 
prietors, proceeding qualis ab incejrto? 
would still keep up that high character far 
liberality which was proverbial both in 
India and in this country, by duly appre- 
ciating and fairly rewarding merit, wher- 
ever they found it. (Hear !) He trusted 
they would tell the Court of Directors, 
that they would zealously support them 
whenever they came forward in defence of 
the Company’s rights ; and that they 
would, on this occasion, exercise tbeir 
own judgment, and act in conformity with 
their own well-weighed and deliberate 
opinions. He sincerely wished that, for 
the future, the Executive Body would not 
be induced, from misapprehension, to with- 
hold from the Company’s Government 
abroad that just confidence which it ought 
to command. He thought it would not be 
much better for the Company if the 
Proprietors always expressed their senti- 
ments, whether they supposed those to 
whom they confided the management of 
their affairs, to have acted right or wrong. 
That would, he conceived, he the wiser 
course; although he knew it would be 
very unpleasant for gentlemen to voto 
against those whom they met on business 
hourly and daily. Still, however, that 
Court was as perfectly capable of judging 
on those subjects as any other body of 
men. He could not sit down without ex- 
pressing his feelings that the Court of 
Directors ought to have originated this 
motion, and he trusted that some one 
among them would condescend to explain 
to the Court of Proprietors w hy they had 
not done so. He now asked for a deci- 
sion on this question. The matter could 
rest no longer where it was, and he now 
called for the solemn decision of that 
Court. (Hear, hear!) The Hon. Pro- 
prietor concluded by proposing his resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. R. Jackson seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. Smith . — Different circumstances, 
and he might say, amongst other motives, 
that of curiosity, had induced him, con- 
trary to his own judgment and his usual 
practice, to attend the Court on this occasion . 
He said, truly, that he was influenced by 
curiosity — because he was extremely cu- 
rious indeed to know the grounds on 
which his Hon. Friend was prepared to 
contend, that the Court should, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, deter- 
mine to vote a large pecuniary reward 
to the Marquess of Hastings. It might 
be a proper appeal to their gratitude— it 
might be that the Noble Marquess had 
achieved all those great successes, and pos- 
sessed all those splendid qualities which 
trad been so eloquently alluded to by bis 
Hon. Friend; but still he (Mr^ Smith), 
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as a Proprietor, was placed in a very diffi- 
cult situation— die knew not bow he could 
come to a decision on this subject — and 
he believed many other gentlemen were in 
exactly the same predicament. He would 
not follow his Hon. Friend through the 
long detail of the various services of the 
Marquess of Hastings, which was con- 
tained in his speech. He was disposed to 
believe that those services had been per- 
formed,-— that they were of the highest 
importance to the interests of our Indian 
Km pi re— and that they merited the great- 
est approbation. But, in the course of 
his speech, his Hon. Friend had adverted 
to certain points which he (Mr. Smith) 
considered to be of the utmost importance, 
because they were connected with the cha- 
racter of the English nation, which be, 
as an Englishman, wished to be preserved 
in the most perfect purity. — ( Hear /) His 
Hon. Friend bad adverted to the success of 
those wars which were conducted by the 
Marquess of Plastings, and he had ap- 
plauded, in very ardent language, the 
conduct of that Noble Person. It might 
be, and he meant not to dispute it, that 
those praises were well deserved by the 
Indian Government. But he, for one, 
confessed that, as there were duties which 
appeared to him to be paramount to their 
own interest in these transactions, he could 
not help looking, with a little jealousy, to 
the wars which were carried on in India — 
he could not avoid viewing with some 
degree of apprehension that system of 
conquest, which was to end he knew not 
where. When he heard of those victories, 
he could not help thinking a little of that 
extraordinary man from whose sway Eu- 
rope had vrith much difficulty been liberated, 
and who justified his conquests on pre- 
cisely the same principles which were ad- 
vanced in support of the Company's terri- 
torial aggrandizement. At the same time 
that he made this observation, he admitted 
that those conquests might have been fit 
and right; and he also admitted, that the 
population who were thereby added to our 
dominions, were disciplined in those ci- 
vilized feelings which, he believed, pre- 
vailed wherever the influence of the Com- 
pany extended. But the great difficulty 
which he experienced at present was this : 
they had a number of gentlemen, high 
in character and talent, in whom they re- 
posed their confidence, and by whom their 
affairs were managed ; and it certainly was 
new to him that those gentlemen had done 
any act to forfeit that confidence. — (Hear, 
hear / ) . It was quite evident to him, from 
a variety of circumstances, that those in- 
dividuals (, the Court of Directors), who 
were, as he must imagine, unquestionably 
the bett judges of the matter, did not par- 
ticipate in the feeling of his Hon. Friend; 
because they had taken this question into 
their consideration, and they had decided, 
that it w as not either fit or expedient to 
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grant to this Noble Person £5,000 a year. 
He knew not, therefore, bow he could, 
consistently with common sense or com- 
mon prudence, vote for this motion. His 
Hon. Friend had said, he hoped some 
gentleman on the other side of the bar 
would state broadly and boldly wby they 
had not agreed to the proposed motion ; 
that certainly was one way of arriving at 
the truth, although assuredly it was not 
the most advisable mode. It was quite 
evident that those who managed their af- 
fairs did not join in those eulogiums which 
his Hon. Friend liad bestowed on the 
careerof the Marquess of Hastings ; they 
had their own opinions on the subject— 
whether good or bad he could not say. 
Now, the business being in this state, he 
thought, before money was moved for, 
tliat some person ought to move for papers, 
to enable them to trace the history of tbi9 
Noble Person, and to select proper grouuda 
on which they could form a just and cor- 
rect idea of his merits. — (Hear, bear/) 
litis was so evident a conclusion, that he 
was sui prised no one had, before this* 
moved for the production of such papers. 
The Court of Directors, through their 
correspondence with the Governments 
abroad, must have been possessed of every 
particular connected with the conduct of the 
late Governor- General; and they must, be 
would maintain, have formed some opinion 
or other, not favourable to the claim now 
made on the part of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings by his friends. No doubt a variety 
of stories had been in circulation relative 
to the Marquess of Hastings ; but he 
would say, for one, that he never had heard 
any story, or any report, that at all re- 
flected on the personal honour of that 
noble individual. (Hear, hear/) Ho 
repeated, he never had heard one ; he had 
certainly heard of remarkable transac- 
tions, which were said to have taken place 
in a particular part of India, and winch, 
in his judgment, required elucidation. 
Before they proceeded a step farther, they 
ought, in his opinion, to require from 
the Directors some explanation on that 
head. (Hear/) Many of the points to 
which his Hon. Friend had alluded were 
of very great importance, and deserved 
serious consideration. He had adverted to 
the ingratitude of the Court of Directors 
to an individual (Mr. Warren Hastings), 
whoso statue then stood before them. 
Now he did not exactly see how that 
gentleman’s case bore on the question 
immediately under consideration. That 
extraordinary individual had, he admitted, 
savixi India ; but there were many things 
that might be alleged against him— there 
were many sets^oflf against his merits, 
great as they were (Hear, hear /) — as 
perhaps there must necessarily be in the 
conduct of every Governor- General, be 
he whom he might. In fact, it was in the 
very nature of man —it was a vain task to 
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seek fbr perfection H* merely stated • his 
view of the^shbjeefjWid; if ' it were erro- 
neous, he hoped some one would have 
the Idndness to set him right. He should 
now, ifhe were permitted, say & word or 
two refatiye io his Hon. Friend himself. 
His Hem. Friend had referred to language 
used by him in the moment of irritation, 
hud which he this day explained in the 
most handsome and gentlemanlike man- 
ner. f Hear, hear /) He bad heard his 
declaration, with very great satisfac- 
tion ; and if his Hon. Friend would 
allow him to make the remark, he would 
say to him, that he had surplus character 
enough, From which he could well afford 
to correct mid cover any sudden and invo- 
luntary errors into which the warmth of 
his feelings might chance to betray him. 
(If ear, hear f) And he thought that, so 
far from degrading himself by stating 
What he had done this day, he had added 
gfeatly to his character. (Hear, hear ! }The 
Court, lie was convinced, would, in future, 
ffcteft; with additional attention to what- 
ever remarks his Hon. Friend might feel it 
necessary to* address to them. ( Hear ! ) He 
wasTiot (Hspbsed to make the motion to 
which he had alluded, but he hoped some 
other proprietor would undertake the 
task. J He thought a motion should be 
made for u all such papers and documents 
as might enable the Court to form an 
opinion of the merits and services of the 
Marquess' of Hastings.’* He thought they 
never could come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion without those documents ; there- 
fore, without denying the services of the 
noble Marquess, — believing that he had 
achieved very important services in India 
— but, at tire -same time, desirous that 
certain transactions which had reached his 
ears should be cleared up, — be thought it 
was expedient that those documents should 
be laid before the Court. He was anxious 
that the Hydrabad affair, which was said 
have been a very disgraceful one, should 
be explained. He had heard of it in a 
vague way ; and he had also heard, from 
Authority which he highly respected-— the 
authority of one of the most liberal, well- 
informed, and enlightened of his friends— 
that the whole was erroneous — that it was 
a mere delusion — and that, when exa- 
mined, it would appear that the reports 
Which were in -circulation were utterly 
without foundation. This might, and, he 
believed, was so ; but, nevertheless, those 
reports ought to be met by an explicit 
Contradiction. Under the circumstances in 
Which the Court of Proprietors at present 
stood, the Directors would be wanting in 
inspect to themselves, and to the Pro- 
prietors, in a, most extraordinary degree, 
u\fhey did not grant those papers; -be- 
’e&lke, l&okrng to them conduct for some 
tlitie back, he did believe that the Execu- 
tive Body differed in tolo from the state- 
ment and the feeling evinced by his 


Hon. Friend. - He hoped, ^erefore^ that 
they would enable, the Proprietors "to de- 
cider in some way or other* whicfy df the 
two parties— the Court of Directors; urh?s 
Hon. Friend— was in the right ? 
end would be best attained by th£ jjfoduc- 
thm of papers — and if ho one else wotifd 
make a motion to that effecty, bfi would. 
(Cries of move, move.') The ^ H otx. Gen- 
tleman concluded by proposing—** That 
there be laid before this Court all such 
papers and documents as may eOahlethis 
Court to decide on any farther claim wplch 
the Marquess of .Hastings may ppssesS oh 
the liberality of this Company.*’ 

This resolution having been writteri by 
the Clerk, was lianded to the Hon. Mover. 

Mr. Smith again rose (a short ' pause 
haring intervened). In making a sug- 
gestion of this kind from his place in thit 
Court, upon the present occasion, he had 
to appeal to the liberality and kindness ol 
the Court of Proprietors, as being Un- 
prepared with any form of words, {Hear/ ) 
Upon looking at the written motion or 
amendment that had been just handed^lo 
him by the clerk, he hoped the Court 
would allow him to put it in rathey a diffe- 
rent form.— (Hear, hear , and cries ,(f 
motto / ) 

lb© Chairman. — “ I merely sent te,to 
Mr. Smith as it was taken down# ^pd in 
order that he might look at it, to sce'.wjie- 
ther or r»o it was correct.” 

Mr. Smith said it had been jiwf inti- 
mated to him, and he supposed the'. state- 
ment was perfectly true, — that th^.'Cpdrt 
of Directors had, on various, occasions, 
expressed and recorded their apprqhflt^ 11 °f 
the conduct of the Marquess ojt Hasjtipgs. 
What he (Mr. Smith) wanted, heweyer^ns 
an individual proprietor, though h^doiibted 
not that such was equally the wish, t of., the 
general body, was, to have some explana- 
tion of those transactions in India which 
had recently occasioned so many rumours, 
and which must, more or less, have met 
the eyes or ears of every person in the 
Court. If the Court of Proprietors 
thought it proper, he should introduce ipto 
the amendment the names of certain par- 
ties connected with those reports ; and P e 
therefore took the liberty to move, ip ^lis 
altered form,— “ That there be laid hej&re 
“ this Court all such papers ana opcu- 
“ ments, respecting the lo^ns made, 4>y 
“ Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, M? bis 
“ Highness the Nizam, as may enable this 
“ Court to decide on the merits of ftny 
“ claim which the Marquess of Hasting'' 
“ may have on the further liberality of .the 
“ Company. ’ * — ( Hear, hear f ) * 

Mr. Founder begged leave to s^epnd 
this amendment, under the impression-dial 
it would meet the object which he wfas spre 
se many Hon. Proprietors must entertain 
in common with himself; namely— that 
they should be better informed upon a sub- 
ject of such magnitude as that now before 
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the Court. They were met to-day to ex- 
ercise a very important prerogative, and 
should be careful of the manner in which 
they were so to exercise it, as the exertion 
of that prerogative, in the way originally 
proposed, did involve an implied, if not 
a direct censure by their body, upon the 
Court of Director*. In tlie hope, there- 
fore, that die amendment was calculated to 
meet the object which he was sure both 
they and this Court must have in view, he 
begged leave to second it. (Hear /) He 
had no doubt that the Hon. Proprietors 
who sate around him must have partici- 
pated in all those sentiments which had 
been so ably expressed by the worthy Pro- 
prietor who first addressed the Court. For 
his own part, he would confess that he 
shared them in no common degree. There, 
were undoubtedly a variety of rumours 
abroad, to which he should not even 
advert, (Hear!) and in this respect, — 
in the practice of this caution, — the 
Hon. Gentleman had shewn his wisdom. 
(Hear /) In that wisdom he (Mr. Poyn- 
aer) should endeavour to imitate him : 
observing, by the way, that the whole con- 
duct of the Hon. Proprietor in the Court 
this day had been most manly and be- 
coming. He joined the Hon. Proprietor 
w^io last addressed the Court, in all the 
commendations that had been bestowed, or 
that so bumble an individual as himself 
could bestow, upon that particular part of 
the Hon. Member’s address, in which that 
gentleman (Mr. Kinnaird) so handsomely 
adverted to what had fallen from him on a 
former day . — (Hear ! j In their appro- 
bation of such conduct and such acknow- 
ledgments, every one who heard him must 
cordially concur. At the same time, in 
his (Mr. Poynder’s) opinion, so strong a 
censure would be conveyed upon the Di- 
rectors themselves (after what had taken 
place}, if some arrangement calculated to 
ttteet the difficulties that surrounded this 
Question were not prepared, that he was 
Satisfied die Court of Proprietors, before 
Ihfey could come to any decision on such 
a subject, would deem it fit to entertain 
the preposition that had just been sub- 
mitted to them. (Hear!) The address 
Which they had heard that morning from 
tfte Gentleman was certainly very 

dbte ; but it met only a part of this mo- 
ntentons case. To that Hon. Gentleman 
(Mir. Smith) be was very far indeed from 
Ihqbtlting any thing like designing by his 
motion, a ** suppressio veri a figure, as 
the logicians very well knew, that bor- 
dered closely Upon the “ suggest io falsi 
At the same time, while the original motion 
met one object, it lost sight of another ; 
and though he ( Mr. Poynder) went . the 
Iblf length of the Hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
position as to the gratitudawhrch the Court 
must* tee! to the Marquess of Hastings for 
hi& merits and capacity br ibe government 
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of India j still, be though t .the Hon. Gentle* 
man had -not made out that case, at present, 
so as to enable the Court of Proprietors to 
act towards the Noble Marquess as they 
could wish to do. ( Hear / ) With res- 
pect to those votes of thanks which had 
been tendered to the Marquis of Hastings 
at different tiroes, by Parliament, by the 
Court of Directors sanctioned by the 
Board of Controul,, and indeed by the 
whole country, it was true it had been 
stated, that they were well merited, and 
had been formally given. But the Court 
of Proprietors, on the present occasion, 
could not shut their eyes and ears to what 
was going on, at least within the Court; 
they must see that considerable differences 
of sentiment existed among honourable 
gentlemen on the other side of the bar — 
(the Directors).— (Hear !) Undoubtedly 
it was essential to them (the Court), as a 
Proprietary, that they should be immedi- 
ately put in possession of some other and 
more authentic information on the matters 
now before the Court, than they at present 
had ; he therefore apprehended it to be 
competent to any Proprietor — and he 
should himself have made the same sort of 
appeal to the Court to-day, had he not 
been anticipated by the Honourable Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Smith), — to ask for such fur- 
ther papers and documents, as might elu- 
cidate any transaction into which the 
Court should deem it advisable to make 
any inquiry, before they came to their 
final determination in respect of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings,-. And this he should 
have done, acting upon that apothegm of 
Lord Bacon, “ prudens interrogate dimi- 
u dium scientice To be sure it might be 
objected, that there was not. .perhaps much 
of prudence in the questions to be asked ; 
(a laugh), but for the reasons that had 
been stated, he repeated that he with great 
pleasure seconded the amendment. — 
( Hear ! ) 

The Chairman observed, it now became 
his duty to put the question “ that the 
“ words originally proposed do stand part 
“ of the question.” Before he proceeded 
to take the sense of the Court upon it, he 
-would state, that it was not from any want 
of attention to the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Kinnaird) that he had not before risen, to 
pay his tribute of praise to those feelings 
of regret which had been expressed that 
day by the Hem. Proprietor, with respect 
to any thing of a nature disrespectful to 
the Court of’ Directors, that might have 
fallen from him on a former occasion. — 
(Hear, hear ! ) The expressions alluded to 
the Hon. Proprietor had, in the most ho- 
nourable and handsome maimer, explain- 
ed ; and he (the Chairman) agreed with 
another Hon. Proprietor (Mr. John Smith) 
that ouch conduct was oo more than might 
have been expected from a gentleman of 
bis (Mr. Kinnaird’ J ) character and rank in 
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society. — ( Uear). He was however confi- 
dent tbit the Court of Directors would 
feel with him, that, in the instance he ad- 
verted to, nothing had fallen from that 
Hotf, Proprietor but what might be at- 
tributed to bis oven zeal in the cause of a 
friend ; and here be begged to drop the 
■object.- — ( Hi'ar, hear.) The Hon. Pro- 

prietor, in alluding to the silence of tiie 
chair upon that occasion, had said, that he 
thought the Chairman was by such con- 
duct only giving sanction and currency to 
the rumours that were afloat, of a nature 
prejudicial to the character of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. If such had been the 
case, no one more regretted the circum- 
stance than himself. But the fact was, 
thai'he (the Chairman), when those ques- 
tions were propounded to him, felt himself 
tinder a considerable difficulty, owing, he 
must say, to the w ant of courtesy that ap- 
peared on the part of the Gallant General, 
whdm he saw in Court. (Heart from Sir 
John Doyle.) Of that want of courtesy 
lit was lrowever satisfied that the Gallant 
General was not himself aware at the time, 
or he would, jl» was usual, have commu- 
nicated his questions to the Chairman lie- 
fore the meeting of the Court. The Gal- 
lant General not having so done, he con- 
sidered his questions to be in substance a 
continuation of tile correspondence which 
had passed between tire Hon. Baronet’s 
gallant relative Colonel Doyle, whose 
friendship for the Noble Marquess was well 
known, and the Court ; he must however 
observe, that as the Court of Directors 
had thought it expedient not to answer 
those queries, lie could not, as their 
Chairman, state more or less than what 
they had previously determined. — (Hear, 
hear, hetsr!) If any Hon. Proprietor 
thought that the Court of Directors had 
acted erroneously in the view which they 
had taken of the matter, he (the Chair- 
man) should be ready to take bis full 
share of their responsibility. (Hear.) He 
was yet to learn (and in saving this he 
ivas not alluding to any particular case, 
but was speaking with reference to general 
principles) how the Court of Directors on 
that occasion, with any regard to equity, 
or with respect to the system upon which 
the affhirs of the East-India Company 
conducted, could do either more or 
less than they had done on the occasion ? 
(Hear f ) Let the Court of Proprietors 
Consider the peculiar situation in which 
the ’Directors were placed : — 1 1 ’ they 
answered the questions then put to him 
•fey’ the Noble Marquess’s friend, they 
of necessity laid themselves open to 
-the 1 liability of being called upon to 
atwrier every question that might bo ad- 
dressed to them in a similar way, by any 
individual who might? have business under 
fidr CduttV (kwfeidemion, - He feh it 
'oecewary to make another observation 
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with respect to his silence on that day ; he 
might, when called upon by the Gallant 
General, have immediately referred to the 
Court’s recorded decision as communicated 
to Cofond Doyle ; but had he done so, as 
the Gallant General did not bring that 
circumstance before the Court, he would 
have rendered himself liable to le charged 
with a voluntary publication prejudicial to 
the character of the Noble Marquess, by 
communicating that the Court of Direc- 
tors had declined to answer the questions 
put to them by his friend. — (Hear, hear ! ) 
An Hon. Proprietor smiled at this ; but if 
he thought that he (the Chairman) had 
done wrong, he hoped that Hon. Propri- 
etor would attribute his failing to an error 
in judgment, and to that alone. (Mean' /) 
Mr. Hume felt quite sure that his 
Honourable Friend (Mr. J. Smith), w’ho 
had moved an amendment, could not be 
master of the proceedings which bad 
already taken place in relation to the sub- 
ject before the Court; {Hear /) for if his 
Honourable Friend had been possessed of 
them, he would certainly have altogether 
altered his mode of proceeding. (Hear.) 
In the first place, he would ask his Ho- 
nourable Friend why he had felt himself 
entitled to say, that there was at present 
nothing before tiie Court of Proprietors to 
warrant them in taking into consideration 
the conduct of the Marquess of Hastings ? 
(Hear.) He (Mr. Hume) was quite satis- 
fied that his Honourable Friend could not 
have been present when the proceedings of 
the General Court were read;— had he 
been, he never would have made the state- 
ment which he had that morning advanced ; 
and of this fact he thought he should be 
able to convince his Honourable Friend 
before lie sat down. It was not necessary, 
after the great detail in w hich an Honour- 
able Proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird) had in- 
troduced this question, for him (Mr. 
Hume) to occupy their time by going 
through the same documents again : he 
w'ould not, therefore, notice otherwise 
than in passing, the resolutions which had 
been passed in the year 1817. There 
were, since that year, two separate distinct 
votes of thanks to the Marquess of , Has- 
tings agreed to. At that period, it would 
be remembered, very considerable discus- 
sions took place in that Court in respect 
of them ; and though lie himself was one 
who did not concur in the manner in wdiieh 
those votes w ere framed, for reasons 
w hich h.» then assigned, (for he complain- 
ed that they thanked the Marquess solely 
for his military achievements, without 
doing justice to his greater and more 
valuable civil services as a statesman and a 
governor ;) — yet those thanks were the re- 
sult of a deliberate vote of the Court of 
Proprietors, sanctioned by the Court of 
Directors (Hear, hear ! ) ; and therefore 
he had a right to take the approbation 
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which those thanks conveyed, as the opinion 
of the Proprietors. This vote was foi low- 
ed up by a vote of the Court of Proprie- 
tors in 1819; and that, again, was suc- 
ceeded by a vote of money, in confirma- 
tion of the different vote* o t thanks. He 
now came to the period at which the Noble 
Marquess was to relinquish the government 
of India. And here lie would say, that 
lie was morally certain there was no man 
in that Court, nay in all England, who 
was at all times more conscientiously 
anxious to do justice to all, than his Ho- 
nourable Friend (Mr. J. Smith) ; and vet 
before he (Mr. Ilutne) concluded, lie 
hoped to satisfy bo*h him and the Cnu«t 
that an act of greater injustice ( !Ucc,\ hear) 
was never attempted to he committed, than 
the amendment proposed by his Honour- 
able Friend would go to effect.— ( Hear . ) 
Now to come to the papers and records 
that were before the Court. Upon the 
29th of May 1822, there appeared a reso- 
tlon to the following effect : “ At a Court 
“ of Directors, held, &c. on the 29th 
44 May 1822, — Resolved Unanimously.” 
—(Let it be recollected, that this was the 
resolution of a Court of Directors, not of 
Proprietors, and therefore it was particu- 
larly in point upon the present occasion * ) — 
44 That this Court, highly appreciating 
44 the signal merits and services of the Most 
44 Noble the Marquess of Hastings, Knight 
“ of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
44 and Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
“ Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
“ and Governor- General of India, are 
“ anxious to place on the records of the 
44 East- India Company their expression 
44 of deep regret that family circumstances 
44 have led to a declaration on the part of 
44 that distinguished Nobleman of his wish 
44 to be relieved from the duties of his ex- 
44 alted station. ” 

44 And the Court, being desirous that the 
44 sense they entertain of the conduct and 
44 services of the Marquess of Hastings 
44 should be promulgated previously to his 
44 departure for Europe” — (undoubtedly, 
this was in order that it might be 
known in India, before the Marquess 
should leave it, in what manner his 
great services were looked upon by his 
masters in Europe), — 44 have further, Re- 
44 solved unanimously, that the thanks 
44 of this Court be given to the Most 
44 Noble the Marquess of Hastings, 
44 K. G. and G. C. B., for the unre- 
44 mitting zeal and eminent ability with 
“ which, during a period of nearly nine 
44 years, he has administered the Govern- 
44 ment of British India, with such high 
44 credit to himself, and advantage to 
44 the interests of the East-India Coin- 
44 pany.” 

Now the Court of Directors were, as 
be (Mr. Hume) believed, fully sensible 
that they might be challenged to produce 
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the papers which were new asked for. And 
he thought the speech of the Chairman, 
upon the occasion he was speaking of, it 
might be important to call the Court's at- 
tention to. The Chairman said — 44 The 
business which the Proprietors were as- 
sembled to consider was one that required 
but very little introduction on his part; 
the merits of the Noble Person, whom they 
had that day met to thank, were ac- 
knowledged on all hands to be of the 
most exalted and signal character, and 
therefore he was persuaded that the Court 
of Proprietors would concur in the de- 
liberate sentiments which the Court of 
Directors had recorded of those merits. It 
was usual on these occasions to state to 
the Proprietors the preliminary vote to 
which the Court of Directors had agreed, 
and it sometimes happened that that vote 
was proposed to the Court of Proprietors 
for their adoption ; but that course would 
not now be taken, as it was considered 
more gratifying to the Proprietors then)' 
selves, as well as more complimentary 
to the noble individual in question,, to 
leave it entirely to the Court to take such 
steps as might appear best calculated to 
attain the object they all Imd in view. 
The object of the vote which the Court 
of Directors had come to, was not to praise 
any particular act of this noble person’s 
ad mi nistration’ ' — 

Then, he would ask, why should his 
Honourable Friend (Mr. J. Smith), or any 
other Honourable Proprietor, move for 
papers, at present, that had. a reference to 
one “particular act and one act only, of 
the Noble Marquess’s long administration? 
(//<«?, hear). If it was the wish of .the 
Court, as he presumed it was, to take o 
general view of the whole public conduct 
of the Marquess of Hastings in India, 
why did his Hon. Friend move for docu- 
ments that related only to one specific, 
isolated act? (Hear). He (Mr. Hume) 
would tell the Court, before he concluded. 
The speech went on, — 44 But to place on 
the reeoids of the Company their opinion 
of his general conduct during a period 
of nine years. On that account they lt^d 
not deemed it necessary to produce any 
papers ; for the history of the Noble 
Marquess, was to be found in every docu- 
ment which had been transmitted from 
India for several years past.” 

But he would not further tire the Court 
w ith these quotations and testimonials, ex- 
cept that he would just state thus much : 
that after this last period, there seemed to 
have been but one unanimous opinion 
among the Directors and Proprietors upon 
the subject of the Noble Marquess’s services 
and merits ; it was therefore most im- 
portant that, if any tiling had since oc- 
curred to affect that question, that theTe 
should be laid, and indeed it was the ditty 
of the Court of Directors to iaj before 
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this Coyrt, a. statement of alLsucb pro- 
ceedip< 5 $' as might have tended to induce 
that alteration of opinion, {Hear, hear). 
Then . why, it might be asked, had his 
flop, Friend (Mr. Kinnaird) moved for 
the. papers which formed the subject of his 
motion ? . Why, — for the very reason that 
1 jh$J been assigned by his otlier Hon. 
; Ffi$nd (Mr. J. Smith), who had moved 
^amendment: because there were re- 
pprts^ insinuations and rumours abroad, 
respecting the distinguished Nobleman in 
question, which he (Mr. Hume), for one, 
believed to be false. {Hear!) And yet 
that Hon. Proprietor (Mr. J. Smith), after 
the expression of a similar opinion, had 
moved, before be sat down, for those very 
Hyderabad papers, upon accusations rela- 
tiye to transactions in that part of India, 
which he professed to consider false and 
unfounded, {hear, kear!) and which he 
therefore would not believe. But (which 
w<ts yet more inconsistent) his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Smith) had said, “the Pro- 
prietors, in this matter, knew nothing.’ 
And yet, in a moment afterwards, his Hon. 
Friend had added “that he knew that the 
Directors had taken into consideration 
the - services of the noble Marquis, and 
bad determined not to give him j£5,000 
p-yesuV’ Now lie (Mr. Hume), con- 
tended that here his Hon. Friend’s asser- 
tion applied to himself : he, as a Proprietor, 
could know nothing about the business. 
^Hear!) How did bis Hon. Friend know 
that to be the fact? 

The Chairman . — Mr. Smith might know 
it> because on a former day Mr. Faitison 
had said as much. 

Mr. Hume.-~Bul his Hon. Friend had 
abiO'said, that' he knew that the Directors 
had papers relative to the matter in ques- 
tion before them. How did he know 
that? {Hear!) At least his Hon. Friend 
had no right to know it ; it was a piece 
of partial, unofficial information ; and he 
thought such information as ought to have 
induced his Hon. Friend to adopt quite a 
different course. A question had been 
put to him (Mr. Hume) by. the Hon. 
Proprietor (Mr, Kinnaird), a3 to the way 
in which he should bring this matter before 
this Court He had immediately an- 
swered his Hon. Friend, that he had no 
doubt that, up to a certain period, the 
Nnbl® Marquess’s conduct stood perfectly 
unhnpeached. His Hon. Friend (Mr. 
Kinnaird) bad no authority to go on : but 
there, were reports of a malicious nature 
abroad, to the general effect, that some- 
thing' had occurred under the Government 
in fndkfeof a peculiar and an unpleasant 
aqteuxv He had undertaken to tel! 

Friend* that it would be his 
oWn.most anxious wish that the papers 
neceMary -for . the illustration of the 
Noble ^dividual’s public conduct, from 
the .period last spoken of to' the present 
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time, should be laid before the Court ; and 
his Hon. Friend expressed his intention of 
moving accordingly. He (Mr. Hume) 
had further observed, that if his Hon. 
Friend had been a member of the Secret 
Committee, he might have had it in his 
power to make the necessary selec- 
tion of papers, and to move for the pro- 
duction of the documents so selected j but 
that, under present circumstances, his only 
way would be, to bring the Noble Mar- 
quis’s conduct before the Court of Pro- 
prietors upon the broadest possible' view. 
Let the Court compare the conduct of the 
Company towards his LoWship on former 
occasions, let them call that to their recol- 
lection, and ask whether they had not al- 
ready come to two specific votes of thanks 
to him ? Perhaps he ( Mr. Hume) stood 
nt that moment in the Court, the only man 
who warmly opposed those votes, urging 
the Court of Proprietors to take the Noble 
MarquessV actions as a statesman and a 
civil governor into their view ; to consider 
whether or no he had acted up to the du- 
ties of those stations ; and if they thought 
that he had, not to content themselves with 
looking at his services in a mere military 
point of view, in case it should turn out 
that such military services were mere ag- 
gressions upon those against whom they 
had been directed.— Y Hear I ) He appealed 
to the Court whether this was not the lan- 
guage that he (Mr. Hume) had held upon 
the occasions in question ?— {Hear /) He 
had, in holding it, endeavoured to put him- 
self in the situation of the Noble Marquess, 
and to enter into bis feelings ; and that he 
had done so with success, ho inferred from 
the Nobte Marquess’s letter to the House 
of Commons, in which, while he thanked 
them for what they had done, he seemed 
to think that he had performed services of 
a much higher character than the direct- 
ing the operations of the military force 
of India. Though he did not say as 
much in express terms, yet the letter 
went to this : that the question of Ms 
civil services in the government of In- 
dia being of much greater moment than 
any thing to which the vote for his mili- 
tary achievements had reference, he might 
in justice have expected that those citil 
merits would also have been taken into 
consideration. Now, was it too much to 
assume that they who had signed or as- 
sented to a favourable opinion upon the 
Marquess of Hastings’ conduct,' who had 
looked over those records, those honourable 
views of his Lordship’s career which' had 
been laid before this Court ; and those 
votes, which had been agreed to elsewhere, 
were bound to support the motion before 
them ?— -/Hear ! ) Was it honourable in 
them to say that there was or was not a 
time, at which theconduct of this Noble In* 
dividual, like that of all others, should be 
deliberately considered ? — ( Hear ! ) And 
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if upon such papers the ©pinions of Ho- 
nourable Proprietors upon the merits and 
services of the Marquess of Hastings, up to 
a- certain period, should remain un- 
changed ; then the question for the Court 
•would be, had all former governors received, 
at the expiration of their governments, some 
rewards ; or had they been entirely neg- 
lected and passed over? — ( Hear ! ) If the 
answer were, that they had been rewarded, 
then in the present case the Court were 
bound to state that there were grounds 
for this exclusion, and also what those 
grounds were. He (Mr. Hume) said, as 
one of those who sate outside the bar, that 
he could not put his finger upon the parti- 
cular act of the Noble Marquess that could 
•have influenced the Court of Directors. 
The Honourable Proprietor (Mr. D. 
Kinnaird) had therefore taken the only 
sensible aud respectful course. When he 
said it was “ a respectful course,” he meant 
this : that his Honourable Friend had not 
taken upon himself to suggest to the Court 
what papers ought to be laid before 
them ; much less would he have had the 
temerity to commit such an injustice as 
l»e would have been guilty of, if, in taking 
a review of a man’s conduct for nine years, 
in the government of a vast country, he 
were to move for papers relative to one spe- 
cific act only. That he put it to his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Smith) whether that amend- 
ment of his could be persevered in, consis- 
tently with any principles of honour, of pro- 
priety, or of gratitude, as regarded the 
feeling with which the Court wa^ bound 
to look upon the services that had been 
rendered to the Company by the Marquess 
of Hostings.— (He ar /) But what he had 
•concurred with his Hon. Friend in think- 
ing, when the motion before the Court was 
first suggested, and what he contended for 
to-day, and would join any Hon. Proprie- 
tor in moving for, was, tliat if any motion 
were made at all, it ought to be for all pa- 
pers connected with the conduct of the 
■ Noble Marquess, and let the enquiry be into 
the whole of tliose matters. He would still 
maintain that another mode of proceeding 
could not be adopted. But he would state 
to Ids Hon. Friend (Mr. Smith), that as 
they were not acquainted with the transac- 
tions to which his speech had referred, and 
as it could not be considered decorous in a 
public body to take up those vague and 
^uncertain reports, he thought (if he might 
* so far assume the authority of the Chair- 
man), that the Court would not be war- 
ranted in proceeding at all upon such re- 
ports j nor would common propriety war- 
rant them, as a great, opulent, and most 
important body, to do so. He perfectly 
agreed with those who maintained, that if 
there was any one rule of more moment 
than another, for the observance of any 
such public body, it was, that they 
slwuld not act upon vague and anonymous 
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rumours. — ( Hear l) If they were once 
to neglect* this rule, there would be an end 
to the fairness and regularity of all their 
proceedings. He recommended his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Smith) to call, therefore, a 
Court of Proprietors ; to remind them of 
the votes they had given ; and then to ask, 
not for the Hyderabad papers alone, but alto 
for all other papers that might enable them 
to decide upon the questions that bad been 
raised about the Marquess. Either the Mar- 
quess of Hastings was to blame, or he was 
not to blame. If his Lordship was to 
blame, and he would suppose the case of 
bis being blameable in the particular trans- 
action which had been adverted to— put- 
ting it, however, merely as a supposed 
case— he had committed a fault, and where 
was the man whose conduct in such a 
number of years had been witllout one ? — 
(Hear, hear /) But if this fault had been 
committed, did it countervail all the advan- 
tages and benefits that the Company had 
derived from his services? — (Htar /) Or 
was it fit that it should be acted upon with- 
out examination or inquiry ? Supposing, 
however, on the contrary, that no blame at 
all was imputable to theMarquess, would his 
Hon Friend (Mr. J. Smith) be prepared to 
say, that if these Flyderabad papers were on 
the table of the Proprietors, and nothing 
should result from them for or against the 
Marquess of Hastings, that their produc- 
tion alone would satisfy either the Court of 
Proprietors or the Directors, or the public 
mind, or, above all, the Marquess himself? 
— (Heart) Would it not be felt, that 
more was to be seen than documents rela- 
the to one single fact? and would it not 
be necessary to satisfy the minds of men 
with respect to the remainder of bis Lord- 
ship’s public conduct ? He (Mr. Hume) 
was convinced, from the high and unsul- 
lied character which his Hon. Friend was 
known to possess, and of which he himself 
had had a considerable experience, that he 
(Mr. Smith) would, upon a second view of 
the matter, perceive that lie was not about 
to do that justice which he must in his 
own mind have proposed to do by the 
amendment he had submitted. But the 
motion of his other Hon. Friend (Mr. D. 
Kinnaird) embraced every thing that the 
interests of the case and of justice required : 
for it proposed, “ That it be referred to 
the Court of Directors forthwith to take 
into their consideration, and report to 
this Court, their judgment upon papers 
relative to the whole public conduct of 
Lord Hastings.” Now what would the 
amendment go to ? What would the re- 
fusal of the Court to accede to the original 
motion for the production of papers, gene- 
ral ly , imply ? Why, that up to this period, 
the reports that were abroad received a 
certain degree of confirmation. If the 
Directors declined or disputed granting 
the object Of the motion, such a course cn 
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their part would tend to encourage a sus- 
picion that there bad been, in the? conduct 
of the Marquess of Hastings, Something dis- 
graceful, improper, or corrupt ; and there- 
for# it was that he (Mr. Hume) contended 
it was not just and proper to that Noble- 
mari, or to the Company, or to the Go- 
vernment of India, that any thing in the 
shape of authentic information on the sub- 
jects that had been adverted to should he 
(Concealed from the Court of Proprietors. 
Avowing this opinion, and supposing 
Hon. Members behind the bar to be actu- 
ated by similar sentiments, what would be 
frfc (Mr. Hume’s) feeling, were he in 
their situation ? It would be this : to re- 
ceive the recommendation of the Hon. 
Proprietor, and to furnish the required 
papers. If there were any that were to be 
specially chosen from among others, the 
Directors were the most proper persons to 
make Such selection. They would have, 
not merely to lay a successive series before 
the Court of Proprietors, marked A, B, C, 
and so on, hut to do a much more difficult 
tiling, and it might be doubted how far it 
was practicable to do it at ail. Now he 
thought that what they should rather do 
might easily be suggested ; for up to the 
year 1822, it was of course to be assumed, 
that the Noble Marquess’s conduct stood 
unchallenged. But since 1822 there 
might have been (for what any Proprietor 
at present knew to the contrary) five or 
six transactions, at Hyderabad or elsewhere, 
in which the conduct of his Lordship had 
been considered improper Weil, then, 
the Court of Directors would be surely 
only doing their duty, if they made a re- 
port to the Court of Proprietors of the 
nature and particulars of every one of 
those transactions which might really have 
taken place, or which had been alluded to 
in those rumours that were about. — 
(Hear!) Hie Hon. Gentlemen behind 
the bar bad been simply required to do 
this by the Hon Proprietor (Mr. D. 
Kinnaird) and he did submit, that no other 
mode of proceeding could with fairness or 
consistency be adopted. Let the Court 
observe the advantage of that mode over 
the amendment proposed by his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Smith). Suppose, in the 
event of that amendment being carried, it 
should afterwards turn out that they had 
moved for the wrong papers — {Hear/) a 
likely circumstance enough, seeing that 
they had no private information to guide 
them in the matter. The Noble Marquess, 
doubtless, had io reckon upon many be- 
hind the bar who were his warm friends, 
as well as upon others w ho were most hos- 
tile to him, and therefore, on the course 
which it was proposed to take by this 
amendment* b otne of those gentlemen 
wHold feel it their duty to prepare every 
thing which could make for the case of the 
Marquess; while others would beasr.nxiou* 


to provide all that was likely to tell against 
him. He (Mr. Hume) did entreat bis 
Hon. Friend, then, to consider whether he 
was not rather going to the commission of 
an act of injustice, by calling for papers 
in this limited manner, and proceeding to 
judge the merits of the Noble Marquess 
upon evidence bearing on a single specific 
act ? — ( Hear ! ) This would never do ; 
and if, on the other hand, there was any 
alteration to be suggested in the motion of 
the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. D. Kinnaird), 
no doubt he would most readily offer it, 
so that it should go to this extent— to lay 
before the Court of Proprietors all the 
papers and documents, or as many of them 
as could be obtained, relative to the public 
conduct of the Marquess of Hastings in the 
government of India since the commence- 
ment of 1822. This, he thought, would 
be an unexceptionable proposition ; where- 
as, if a specific and partial motion were 
agreed to, it would oblige one ormore mem- 
bers to be from time to time moving for 
this or that particular document. His Hon. 
Friend would be entirely satisfied by the 
production of all the papers ; all he claimed 
was, that justice should be done to the 
Noble Marquess ( Hear /) who was 
abroad, and could not take a part in these 
proceedings. All he contended for was*, 
that gentlemen, v\ ho were even the most 
adverse to that Noble Marquess, ought, 
on every principle of fairness and jus- 
tice, to see that every means should be 
afforded for a full, proper, and impartial 
examination into this subject. {Cheers). If 
this object could only be attained, he (Air. 
Hume) cared not in what manner; — whe- 
ther it were through the motion of his 
Hon. Friend (Air. Kinnaird), or through 
the introduction of some other, in which 
words might be inserted that should 
comprehend all such documents as might 
be necessary to shew* the Court of Pro- 
prietors the general scope, character, and 
effect of the Marquess's administration. 
Let not that Court do, to so distinguished 
an individual, the extreme injustice of 
confiningthe documentary evidence to one 
single fact, where they were called upon 
maturely to consider so extensive and va- 
rious a subject, as the conduct of their 
late Governor-General. Under these im- 
pressions, he called upon the Court to 
beware how they agreed to a proposed 
amendment, when, by a slight alteration 
in the wording of the original motion, they 
might include all the papers that could be 
called for; and he was the more solicitous 
that they should exercise this caution, 
upon the principle, that every man who 
was anxious for his own honour, would 
never willingly subscribe to an act that 
might endanger the honour of another. 
{Cheers.) 

General Sir J,hn Dnyle-~- rose at the 
same time with Mr. R. Jackson, and being 
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loudly called for, proceeded to address (on a recent occasion) of an unpleasant i 

the Court as follows'. “"I am the last nature; and I meant to address you in ! 

man in the world, Sir, who, upon ordi- that tone and temper, in which every man 

nary occasions, would willingly trespass ought to deliver himself at a public meet- 

upon the time of the Court ; and I have to ing. My Hon. Friend, Gentlemen, has 

apologize to my Hon. Friend for now in- told you, that he was called upon by me, ' 

terrupti ng him, because I do not know any to answer the questions I transmitted to 

man existing who can throw more light him in his capacity of Chairman ; and he 

upon any subject that he undertakes to seems to consider that I ought to have ap- 

bring before a public meeting, or who is plied to him, confidentially, as an indivi- 

listened to on all such occasions with more dual Director. Perhaps so; — perhaps I 

deserved attention than my Hon. Friend, should have done wrong in applying to 

I came down to this Court upon a former him, either as the Chairman of the Court 

day, as well as this morning, prepared to of Directors, or simply as a Director;— 

address some observations to it, which it but I own I thought I should have hit him 

seemed to me important to offer, on a sub- when I appealed to him as an honest man. 

ject in which I feel the deepest interest ; {Cheers.) I did hope that I should not 

but the discussion of to-day has taken so have to come before this Hon. Court to- 

new and so extraordinary a turn, in con- day ; but 1 am heartily rejoiced to see such 

sequence of what has fallen from the Hon. a full meeting as that which I have the 

Gentleman before me, that I must ready honour to address, because I hope that 

endeavour to change the whole line of ar- our object — the object which the friends 

gument which I had intended to take ; and of the Marquess of Hastings have in view, 

to advert, with tile Chairman’s permission, will be obtained by an ample, fair, and 

first, to what has been said by the chair, impartial discussion, before an impartial 

and afterwards to what fell from my Hon. auditory. {Hear!) Isay I have deter- 

Friend. (Mr. J. Smith). I do indeed, mined to forget what has passed, because. 

Sir, regret to differ with him on thh occa- if I may use a common and vulgar ex- 

sion, because it h painful to be opposed in pressiou, I would at all times be the last 

any way to a gentleman, whose honour man to rip up old sores ; and therefore 

and personal virtues are so well known and I come to the main object of my appearing 

so universally respected, and for w hich no here to-day — I mean, the vindication of 

man venerates him more than I do. — the character of my Noble Friend the J- 

{Hear!) But, though I differ with niv Marquees of Hastings. {Hear /) From my 

Hon. Friend, iu the fi.st place, as to the knowledge of my Hon. Friend below jne, 

whole view which lie takes of Indian af- (Mr. J. Smith), 1 confess that I am grieved * 

fairs, and should hope to be able satisfae- and astonished at the mode he has adopted 

torily to shew' the Coart, if the subject of bringing on this question, because, if 

were to come before it. that he has adopted the greatest enemy of the Marquess of Has- 

most erroneous opinions upon that matter ; tings had wished to devise a mode by which 

I feel that this is not a period at w hich, he might rivet, dovetail, fix, and fasten all 

with any reason, or with any piospect of the foul aspersions which have been so 

being listened to, I could stand up before lately cast upon the Marquess, he could not 

an already tired and exhausted Court to have devised one more effectual for such a 

discuss those topics ; or to review the purpose than has this day been adopted, 

whole of those grounds which my Hon. by perhaps the most upright and honest 

Friend has so ably travelled over. I have man in this country, f Hear , hear!) I 

been called upon, as I conceive, by this differ entirely from my lion. Friend in all 

Court, {hear, hear !) to deliver those ob- that he has said in respect to the origin of 

servalions which in part I came prepared the war in India ; but that is really a sub- 

to offer ; they will tie principally addressed ject which is too long for me to begin upon 

to meet what lias fallen from you, Sir, and at this late hour of the day. (A laugh*) 

my Hon. Friend ; and from the circurn- But when he states his dislike to war, I 

stance of your presiding, I am induced to grant that our feelings may possibly differ 

think, Sir, that you ought to have the on that subject ; yet surely there can be no 

precedence of my friend. And in the first difference, not as to feeling, but as to corn- 

place, a want of courtesy has been imputed moil sense, about the efficacy and benefit 

to me by the Chair. {Hear!) I did think, of tlio>e two wars, the prosecution of 

Lcowfess, that a want of courtesy would which has procured for the Marquess, of 

have been just the last thing that would Hastings -the appiobation and thanks of 

ever be charged against me; but I do Parliament, the Country, and this I tea. 

declare, that had i known one mode that Court;-— of which votes of thanks, show,- 

might be deemed more courteous than ever, as the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 

another, that mode I would have adopted has observed, my Hon. Friend could not. 

in addressing myself to you. Sir. {Hear, have heard one word when fie came- down, to 

hear!) I came down to this Court, un- decide upon the question before the Court. 

doobtedly, .with a determined resolution The whole of the war I speak of, it is -well 

to forget every thing that had happened known, was pursued by tlie noble Marquis, 
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m4 ft& dr^nip?^ jtot for & 

tjgtv&iegfast totfes, tfiitto 

s^are lbe ▼^ eiistence and salvation of 
Our Empfre. {Hear, hear, hear /) 

1 jjfei'iby the further consideration, how- 
'fcverf- 6jT those two great and necessary 
^ar$ ; >'*t the happy termination of which 
e W«.mve long since arrived ; I shall also 
that prodigy performed by the 
. tidbit* Warqm-ss, which in this age of mira- 
' l ies, (If indeed :ny I loil. Friend has heard 
<jf the miracles that it is rumoured haye 
: %een recently performed in this country), 

' thigfrt itself almost pass for a miracle : — I 
mean, 'the being able to subdue and exter- 
minate, as far as respects their future hos- 
tilities, 40,000 mounted banditti, whose 
pmgress it had been hitherto found impos- 
-Sble ttr resist. They were a nation of 
cavalry, without baggage, without stores, 
looking fortheir commissariat supplies m 
unprotected . villages and defenceless 
'hamlets of their timid and unfortunate 
victims;— tfiey were a devastating, active 
atid erye! enemy, whose forced contribu- 
tions were always repaid by rapine, rape, 
and'mfmtfttirl {Hear /) And yet the de- 
atrofctipft of this race of ferocious robbers 

* be a service altogether overlooked 
'by my’ Hon. Friend, (hear, hear /) whose 

'htriiHibity, however, is so well known to 
But these Pindarrees, of whom 
dfre-irt Europe hear so much, and the 
a ^eOpfe t 'in India have felt so much, this 
fpoptiloti* horde of marauders, the Marquess 
btif fiaStings has*, with a degree of hrm- 
htiesa, sagadty, and prtidence that can never 
'%* sufficiently praised, reduced into a 
eonditkmfhst will effectually disable them 
' n ftOtir TAseWlftg their former aggressions. 

1 ask, will my Hen. Friend wail 

* hhd wteepover these unfortunate Pindarrees 
^Wlio havn been banished out of their coun- 

try, ; ahd have had their trade thus rudely 
’taken out of their hands? {Hear/} If 
"'to Wilh hot, how will he justify the two 
’htfttS Which have been occasioned by them ? 

J Bu® I have another question to ask him, 

' ! thdt edmes much nearer home than the 
v ^Ffndawees, {A laugh). I desire* Sir, to 
fcnowby what rights — on what account,— 

: Friend rises upon this question 

Vritb a proportion about Hyderabad ? 
-'■'(Heap:/) Flow ddes he know any thing 
*. about Hyderabad ? I will tell you: he 
.'must halve known whatever feets he sup - 
” hnhseff to be in possession of, from 
manoonewho is a member of the Court of 
s-illjxbetdni. i [J'trr f) That member of 
i. tiw Court of Directors, whoever he may 
. 'k*y icouMhot .by possibility have managed 
cbettery on devised a better channel for the 
odifooicai ofnnjt hostile insinuations against 
athenSiritie Marque® ; -beta usedoubti ess he 
■ rosnt thave known wellthat, as cqmitig 
i'Sn« brtrwrif,— a. primary source oibesti- 
it'«ffo--tbey wowbl noEer mate 
> . hBtctiwhd oh' sb»< other ;hund, 


6/ Hht tings. fAftiiL, 

V^/cOtaln thmrifo die 

. i^Tr. tW.VSO*\jnsi: 


though .secondary .duuincl ■ : fo 
Friend’s communication. (Bear 5 


H6n. Friend’s communication.' (Bear)) 
Hht Director must haye said, — ‘' I wiH 
not let you know the master-hWnd j t well 
t^ow that the Servitor is bettrf than dm 
principal — but who that Prindfripls ytou 
shaft not discover.” I am really aAamf^t 
to have occupied so much Of yoor tlmCj 
(Hear, hear ! ) but before I sit dowp, it- 
low me to say, that 1 disagree with for 
Hon. Friend in every thing hebas sald 
npon this question, excepting that part of 
his speech in which he announced his In- 
tention of calling for papers that mfgfrt 
throw a light upon the subject before the 
Court. As the friend of such a ipati -as 
the Marquess of Hastings, I am most hapjiK 
to hear that any paper which regards 09; 
conduct of that most honourable nod most 
distinguished individual is likely to be 
brought before you. If I am hsked Vrhit 
papers I "would wish to be laid before this 
Hon. Court? I answer— all. (Cheers). *1 
do not desire any selected paper* ; I want 
no set-off — no concealments— no conclave 
with closed doors. Let all be done fil th.- 
light of day, and every thing be laid before 
the public. (Hear!) We wish fof ' foe 
approbation of the Court of Ptoprrehhy, 
in the first place; and in the next for fopt 
of the Court of Directors ; of whom, fty 
the way, 1 would just observe, that l Con- 
sider we are not so much their constltuetifs 
as they are onr constituents. Andl Wtitibl 
add, that I have no will in the worbf to 
cast the slightest reflection upon UtoVditost 
respectable body, or upon their proceeding*, 
i am always, upon principle, frieadtyto 
constituted authorities, even though "foffy 
should have been misled: But I want 
these papers, and I say again, I want tHl 
of them. Let every thing he laid before 
the Court. If you suppose thar'w* WSMt 
any thing kept back, out of a fteling for 
the Marquis of Hastings, yeti tre indeed 
egregiously mistaken. We warn publicity. 
(Hear, /tear!) And for what purpose? 
For this single one : that the truth 'May 
come out — the truth, the whole tnitb^ Msl 
nothing but the truth. (Hear, tearh)- Sit, 
1 am most grateful for the intfulgenue-if 
tiie Court, and the kindness with whMi 
they have been pleased to HatoWto sBtj but 
I know too well what public mmMt t j * , 
to think of trespassing any kmgendnvhc 
time of this. ( Hear !)•■ I bid iwtetoMI , 
it is true, to commit such a trematej but 
the course which the debate tit UvgUylias 
taken, has so completely altered- dM-iine 
of argument I should be disposed to take, 
that l am - not prepared . to prOeecckj»«id 
- will therefore no further a interrupt: athe 
. greater pleasure wlrtch i wn fuxetouCMirt 
. will derive from listeuihg fo In; T 1 udifil 
. Jxdendt ” . (Hear A). «ii os flitids ©fi 
t 'r. ^H^Rcmdle JkckjqmtimnaKreKfm0Mmi, 
rii f tlaK<»iMrs0o€ las 
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of tlfis kind, to have known so extraordi- 
nary* contrast as had that day heen exhi- 
bited between. the excellent and xmiabte 
character which those who heard him 
knew the Hon. Proprietor (Mr, J. Smith) 
to.possess, and the. singularly rash and in- 
advertent . proposition which he had sub- 
mitted to the Court. That it was such, he 
thought he should he able to demonstrate 
to the Hon. Gentleman himself, if he 
Would condescend to listen to the few ob- 
servations. that he (Mr. Jackson) intended 
tq offer. What was the alleged reason for 
tins extraordinary proposition ?— (a propo- 
sition, by the bye, at which even the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Poyndcr) who seconded 
it, seemed to tremble, as too nearly ap- 
proaching the “ suggestio falsi ” which he 
h*d deprecated, and as not coming up to 
his own liberal notion of the question). 
The first feeling expressed by the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Smith) WdXj that llC 
could not consent to that approbation of 
increased territory by conquest, which the 
resolution that had been read went to im- 
ply, in the Marquess of Hastings’ favour. 
Be itsp; he (Mr. Jackson) would not at 
this time enter upon that extremely diffi- 
cult; and abstract question. But let the 
J^pn,. Proprietor at least recollect what 
had .been stated by his IIou. Friend (Mr. 
I^inoaird) ; who had ’shewn that the 
Court of Directors had already recognized 
the ware in question as “glorious and 
successful.” It was the Court of Direc- 
tors, therefore, which was accused ; ( hear !) 
fqjr the Hon. Gentleman did accuse them 
of, having been weak enough or wrong 
enough to adopt and eulogize those wars 
wh*ch were, in the Hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion, so objectionable. (“ jVo, «o,” 
from % Mr- J. Smith). It was thus that he 
had understood that Hon. Gentleman ; 
but if ho was in error, let that question 
drop* But bis Hon. Friend had taken up 
another argument, and one which was 90 
often, resorted to as to be hacknied in that 
Court! when a gentleman found himself 
pinched for auxiliary reasoning, he gene- 
rally found. out that his adversaries wished 
to insult the Court of Directors. (A 
laugh.) What ! had his Hon. Friend, who 
•ak in Parliament, sat there so long and to 
so little purpose, that in his attendance in 
the House (and the Court were aware how 
sasiduuua and active a member he was), he 
hrelAfiver turned over the East- India Act 
al 1&L3? -(ifenr/) Did be not know 
thrtiby the act it was provided that every 
matlrtP of.- this kind should originate with 
the Court of Proprietors? Why the 
power of originating motions of this 
nature was almost the only thing which 
Pat&Mteut bad deprived the Directors of. 
Pfea Court of Directors had, therefore, 
no ability to give the Marquee cf Hastings 
any thing, even wren they so disposed ; 
the. Act provided that the Court erf* Ph>- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 1 00. 
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prietors^shpuid such grants, with the 
saccboQof the Board of Controul. ^ jtad 
the Legislature made this enactment Barfly 
or inconsiderately ? No ; its object was, 
that great and gallant commanders, en- 
lightened statesmen, distinguished gover- 
nors, and civil and military officers,, who 
might eminently serve the Company, should 
know that their rewards were to originate 
with the Company. ( Hear ! ) This was, 
accordingly, so provided by the terms of 
the Act of Parliament. But the Hon. 
Proprietor said, in rather a significant 
manner, “ I have reason to think tha t die 
Directors do not concur with you, I ap- 
prehend that they do not participate in t$e 
feeling which has dictated those resolu- 
tions, but differ with you, upon these 
subjects, in toto If such a fact could by 
possibility be true — if, in the year 1822, 
the Directors could have agreed to pass 
such handsome and glowing eulogiutps 
upon the conduct of the Marquess of Has- 
tings — if, in the year 1819, thqy could 
within those walls have tendered bun the 
tribute of their public thanks, for the. extra- 
ordinary ability, vigour, andtalent winch 
had rescued India from a state of absolute 
insecurity and peril, and had placed its 
government upon a rock— if they who, 
in the year 1818, had described the services 
of the Marquess of Hastings in language so 
animated and so powerful, that his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Kinoaird) bad shewn his 
good taste in quoting their expressions 
more effective than any which he could 
himself hope to use — if tlay, who. had 
so panegyrized Lord Hastings* achiev- 
raents, as to have induced a late Cliairm&n 
to exclaim that such a Governor-General 
there bad never been before, and be feared 
never would be again (hear / ) — if, after 
all tins, the Court of Directors had not 
really admitted the merits of the Marquess 
of Hastings, but differed in iota from their 
own public resolution, they (the Direc- 
tors) must be either among the profownd- 
est hypocrites (they would pardon Ihe 
term) that ever abused public function, 
or the zeal of the Hon. Member must have 
betrayed him into a great misapprehension 
of fact! (Hear!) The Hon. Member 
spoke of himself as uninformed of the 
conduct of the Marquess of Hastings. 

( Hear ! ) Perhaps he did his Hon. Friend 
no disservice when he reminded the Court, 
that very recently the Hon. Gentbrnasn 
had said that was the first time of his atten- 
dance in a General Court ; and to-day Ire 
had apologized far the earnest manner in 
winch he opposed the motion before them, 
adding that he hardly knew what motive* in 
particular had brought him, but, if any, dris 
curiosity had brought him down an 
the present occasion. He ( Mr- Jackson) 
heartily wished that his euriooty would 
bring him there much ofteoer, (ke&l) 
the Court would then have the benefit -of 
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hts ; faTent&'and !us experience. (Hear /) 
But in tfio mean (iiiio, *5$ it too much for 
illume mho constantly attended, and who 
did htmifelinius labour night and day upon 
the groat questions that occasionally arose 
iu, respect of 'the Company’s affairs, and 
in, reading over those collections of papers 
wbicp 'were necessary to he perused — was 
it f too much for those whose exertions were 
constantly directed to do good to the 
people of India — (hear /) was it too much 
for them to ask the Hon. Proprietor to 
vyithdraw an amendment, the most fertile 
in, calumny and injurious construction of 
any he had ever heard? ( Hear / ) It was, 
that the Court of Proprietors should call 
upon the Directors for those papers only 
that, related to the transactions at Hydera- 
bad; and the ground assigned for this 
course, was a sort of rumour that had ob- 
tained abroad, which the Hon. Proprietor 
himself professed not to believe. He 
(Mr. R. Jackson) sincerely believed that 
declaration, It was true that the Proprie- 
tors often heard whispers about what 
passed in tlie Court of Directors — such 
had ever been the case : he too had under- 
stpod, that some of those Directors who 
hz^j called for the. Hyderabad papers, had 
defined their belief, upon their honour, 
way did not touch the personal cha- 
racteV ofthe Noble Marque'S in the slightest 
posable '‘manner. But he (Mr. Jackson) 
wqu)id ask whether any body would read 
tbe proposed, amendment without referring 
!f V tnr.f fclV*d paragraph which had 
>bo« Ud 8.,* |. .:!i a !«* eye? His Hon. 
IVi.-Mi I vi 11 \ confined his motion 

lo.llie Ilw’cra* ji'l j vrers : was he aware 
dial by so doing, he shut out from the pub- 
ftc those important documents which had 
reached them since 1822, relative to the 
investments, revenue, and present state of 
Jndia ? (Hear , hear /) notone of which 
vvautd the amendment, as now moved, 
pomprize ! and yet their hearing upon the 
question of the Noble Marquess’s conduct 
lfl lus government was of the most strik- 
ing character. For example, they all 
knew that, in the year 1813, when the 
Marquess cf Hastings assumed the govern- 
ment of India, so low was their public 
gredit, that their Ponds were at 12 percent, 
discount; and that when the Noble Mar. 
f^uess quitted tlie government, he left their 
public credit so high, that their Bonds 
were at from 14 to 16 per cent, premium, 
notwithstanding that the Interest was then 
payable only in India. (Hear / ) Was it 
fair then, even upon this simple statement, 
,tb *ay, that the public should be called 
'upoq to consider the Hyderabad papeis, 
a^d yef that the statement of their funds 
^fipuld form no part of the question to be 
Cppsi J^red ? Again, with respect to their 
Treasury balances : how few of tlie Pro- 
prietors' kyyw that there was ah excess, 
comparing the years I8T4 aud 1821, of 
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froril J £(?, 000^000, to £7,000,000 ! (Hearf) 
and were the papers bn this impor- 

tant subject to be also excluded ? Again, 
with respect to the increase of revemiO't 
the revenue of 1813-14 was about 
£18,400,000; 1821-22 about £28,600, 000, 
making an increase of above five millions-; 
and the increase or excess for 1822-28 Witt 
confidently expected to be full six imllidhs 
sterling! a sum more than sufficient t6 
have wiped ofF every' shilling of debt incur- 
red during the Noble Lord’s war and peafce 
administration, had it been thought wise 
so to have applied it, and even then leave 
an applicable balance of about £l,OOO,0OO 
in the hands of the Indian Govermitent ! 
And were these proud and satisfaetdry 
memorials to be kept back? Then, ai'fo 
their Investments • who did not recollect 
the official lamentations on that head, of 
about 1802, when the Directors, in theft* 
public dispatch to Bengal, say, 4 ‘ in the 
present situation of the Company’s affairs, 
with a debt in India beyond all former 
amount, and a scarcity of money thei*e 
beyond all former experience, in conse- 
quence of which public credit is depressed, 
and the investments have been reduced Or 
wholly suspended !** Behold the contrast ! 
The investments, that is, the supplies from 
India to England, beyond those from 
England to India’ taking the average of 
twenty years up to 1813, were abbtit 
£480,400 ; taking an average of the same 
from 1814 to 1822, the eight years of 'his 
Lordship’s administration, they amounted 
to about £1,300,000 per annum ; the Ex- 
cess was extraordinary ! Yet, splendid as 
this picture was, it was almost wdthdut 
shade ! (Hear, hear /) They did not o<ve 
this state of their affairs to grinding taxa- 
tion ; on the contrary, according to a report 
which he held in his hand, although the 
Noble Marquess had eased the subject of 
several vexatious imposts, he had not levied 
a new one during his government. (Heat, 
hear f ) Now, with such documents * as 
these before them, what could be more In- 
vidious or improperthan to movefor a angle 
class of papers, founding the motion upbn 
an anonymous paragraph, which a news- 
paper had inadvertently indulged its ruffian 
fabricator with the insertion of! And Wbtild 
the Hon. Member, while by his motfon 
he gave consequence and countenanteHo 
such a calumny, sink these recorded* as- 
surances of the state of India? Wtteit 
or was it not such as he had described it to 
be, under the government of the Nbtde 
Marquess? Did they not know that" a, 
gallant officer, to whom the Court sdtne 
time since gave £1,000 a-year, had e* pri- 
sed himself, after a four of inspection, **in 
the strongest terms ? Perhaps the* Cbtftt 
would not object to hear art extfadPfrdm 
the report of that officer, Sir David Ocb- 
terlony, w’ho, since the close of ifre’ irkr, 
had been ordered to traverse* ‘and 'Xlifvey 
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the IVlalwa and other districts and states in 
that qiuuter over which our dominion or 
protection now extends, comprizing several 
millions of population. “ I have c.ily to 
add,” said that General, “ that throughout 
my tour I have derived the most sincere 
gratification from observing the encourag- 
ing aspeet of the country. From the prince 
to the peasant I have found every class 
cloquent in their expressions of gratitude to 
the, British Government, far the blessings 
they, enjoy under its protection. Peace and 
C 9 pifflrt on all sides; discontent and dis- 
satisfaction appear to be unknown, except 
ip a few districts in the immediate power 
of, Scindiah’s relations.” {Hear, hear!) 
Would the Hon. Proprietor now wish to 
press his amendment ? Had he been pro 
sent in the last Court, he might liav e had 
the pleasure of hearing Sir John Malcolm 
quoted in confirmation on the,e subjects. 
He, (Mr. Jackson) had the extract in his 
hand, but he need not repeat it. lie must, 
however, appeal to what fell from an lion. 
Xlirector (Mr. Money) on a former day. 
What, said that Hon. Director, was now 
the Company’s situation? — Greatly ex- 
tended territories, increased investments 
ample revenues, an overflowing treasury, 
Internal improvements effected to a va^t 
justice and wise laws univer- 
sally administered ; all India at peace, 
the natives happy, and no man dissatisfied ! 
,{Hear 9 hear!) These, as nearly as he 
qoukl recollect, were the very words which 
Mtqrft used by an Hon. Director la^t week. 
And, now an Hon. Proprietor comes dow n 
to the Court, and seeks on a sudden to 
check that expression of gratitude, that 
would, otherwise perhaps have warmed 
every bosom, and have led to the holding 
Op of. every hand in favour of this noble 
,and calumniated individual, by thua obli„- 
,ing , theta to discuss a proposition, detvs- 
- table in its origin, founded upon the caliiin- 
nians aspersions of an unkuow n detain* r, 
vowed- by the mover to be such as he did 
Jftot, believe one word of, and calculated 
.qply . to c^st a shameful stigma upon a 
piqn pf the highest character and honour ! 
dfhe. Hon. Member had noticed the go- 
-yprpumnt of Warren Hastings, observing 
. Jltyt^tfiere were some parts of it which he 
■disapproved; adding, with allusion to Lord 
Hastings, “ but there must be some blots in 
^qujoaduct of every Governor, and their 
must be regarded as sets-ofT. ” Now 
called upon the lion. Gcnt'e- 
^ap, aajd upon every member of the 
* t to hepr him witness, that he repudi- 
efftod ,and ; disci aimed this doctrine of sU- 
as it regarded the Marquess of 
I 1- he (Mr. J.) would accept of 

.^0 compromise : cither the Noble 

r J* 4 >rd deserving the marks of honour 
{ t^ny had shewn him, or be had po claim to 
^distinction and further remuneration. He 
of ; him but as of a public nmn • be 


had not the happiness of Lord Hastings’ 
private acquaintance. It was the medita- 
tion, of wrong towards him first niade 
him (Mr. J.) his friend : it was an attempt 
to bear hard upon him, and affront him 
from his post, at the close of the first cam- 
paign of the Nepaul war ! Aware of the 
extreme disadvantage under which the 
Governor- General had begun that war, and 
the necessity which he was under at the 
same time of providing for the safety of 
Central or Southern India, all the States 
of which, with scarcely an exception, were 
then, as it has since been asceitained, in- 
volved in deep conspiracy against the 
existence of the British authority ; ' he 
had regarded his conduct even then as 
highly meritorious, and had stood up 
in his place as its advocate. Since 
that period he had read many papers, 
and watched ever) step of the Noble Lord’s 
brilliant career, up to that warm and con- 
current resolution of thanks in 1822, in 
which both Couits mj feelingly lamented 
its close! — Had any thing happened since 
to detract fiom those culogiums, which 
the Diicttor* were so anxious should air- 
rive in India before the Marquesas do • 
parture? — If so, he called upon gentle- 
men on either side of the bar to put their 
charge in some tangible shape, so that it 
might be met.— {Htur, hear /) Let them 
move for all papers which might enable 
the Court of Proprietors to form a 
judgment on the subject; remembering 
that his Hon. Friend (Mr. Kinrtaird) 
had embodied their own language, even 
to an idea, in the motion he had 
framed, and challenged animadversion ! 
It could not be denied that his Hon. 
Friend had taken the proper course that 
day to satisfy the minds of all upon the 
question of the Noble Marquess’s charac- 
ter. If any one, he repeated, knew 
any thing against the Marquess, let linn 
tome forward, as his lion. Friend had ob- 
served, in a way that was agreeable to 
the constitution of the Company. If the 
Directors had aught to allege detractive 
of their former opinions, they owed ft to 
God and their country to bring it before 
the Court. In the. mean time he (Mr. 
Jackson) would suggest, that the Hon. 
Member (Mr. Smith) should either with- 
draw a motion so full of the deepest im- 
putation, and so replete, possibly, with 
mischievous consequences, over which he 
might hereafter have no controul— < »r 
move for a more general series of pa- 
pers, such as might shew what the real 
character and conduct of the Marquess 
had been. Let the Hon. Member only do 
this, and he (Mr. Jackson) would stand 
up with a grateful heart, and avow that 
tliat was precisely the course which he 
himself had come down prepared to take, 
and would therefore support; observing, 
at the same time, to his Hon* Friend, 
3 M 2 
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“ Sir, yen bare bow moved s resolution 
which I second with greater pleasure than 
any that’ I ever yet held up my hand 
for; but, do not think of persisting in an 
exclusive proposition, which would amount 
at once to accusation, judgment, and exe- 
cution l ? V**£flkavy hear / ) 

Mr. John Smith, in explanation, profess- 
ed that he fid not know whether, ac- 
cording to the rules usually observed in 
the. discussions of that Court, he was en- 
titled again to address them at this stage 
of the business ; but if he might be per- 
mitted to do so, he certainly felt a strong 
inclination to offer a few words upon this 
occasion. Either he had lost bis under- 
standing, and was labouring under a 
delusion, or he was afraid that the Mar- 
quess of Hastings must reckon upon 
finding, in the gentlemen who had last 
addressed the Court (lie would not say 
hisLordship’s enemies), but certainly 
those who acted as if they were not his 
friends. (Hear, hear /) With respect to 
the course which he (Mr. Smith) had 
taken in that amendment which he w as 
called upon by the Court to submit, he 
could i only Sly, that if the Marquess of 
Hastings had been his ow n brother lie 
would harte taken the same step. (Hear /) 
He begged to say, that his Hon. and 
Gallant Friend near him (Sir Jobu Hoyle), 
whose friendship he had long enjoyed, 
andwihoped .ibe should .still continue to 
posters, 'had 7 attributed to him some ob- 
servations; about wars in India; but he 
whndd hppeal to; the recollection of gen- 
ttontem whether io bis speech he- gave 
any opinion at all about those wars which 
wen carried on by the Marquess of Hast- 
ings? (Hear/) He (Mr. Smith) knew, 
in fact, nothing about them; but he did 
look with extreme jealousy upon wars un* 
dertakenby us in India, (hear, hear /) at 
ady! tune j and let it not be forgotten, that 
e ten Mr. Canning, in moving the vote of 
thanks Which had been referred to, most 
cautiously abstained from giving any opi- 
nion whatever upon the policy of those 
wars* The Court, he was sure, would 
remember that this was clearly the case in 
t hate* tract from the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man's speech which had been read by Mr. 
Knma&rd. • . .Generally speaking, however, 
he j(JVIp. Smith) was favourable to the 
administration of the Marquess; but it 
wtedd be idle, at the same time, not to 
say that there were rumours abroad relative 
t a-ttune transaction at Hyderabad, which 
did impute something - of. improper con- 
duct to that noble Lord. (Hear / ) And 
he-epidd not furnish a better proof of the 
existence of such report, tlian by referring: 
tofie-xonduct of bis honourable and ^1- 
lanfc firfend, xrho had thought it to he his 
duty to; interrogate the Chair about them. 
( IfeoW) > But H hadbeen «aid, that he 
was most unjur,t in bringing forward tins 


.—Marquess of Hastings. [April, 
motion, or amendment. He totally denied 
the charge. He admitted the Marquess 
of Hastings to be a great man* and an 
admirable- Governor- General : and be was 
willing to allow bis fame to be as pure as 
those honourable gentlemen below would 
contend for. But, in the name of com- 
mon sense, could a better opportunity be 
afforded fie Noble Lord of proving that 
all these imputations were false, than 
would be afforded by such a proposition 
as the one lie had suggested ? (Hear, heaf / ) 
Reports of such a nature were certainly 
prevalent, and he believed them to be 
unfounded. There might be some impro- 
prieties after all ; and then he (Mr. Smith) 
should be told fiat fie Noble Marquess’s 
career had been so glorious, and bis con- 
duct so admirable, that no specific mea- 
sure ought to be enacted which might 
affect him. He (Mr. Smith) admitted all 
this : but if there should be any thing 
beyond that required explanation, he 
thought, as a Proprietor, that he had a 
right to submit it to the Court. (Hear /) 
But what was it that the Court were now 
about to do ? An bon. friend of his had 
said, that the Marquess Wellesley had re- 
ceived a greater reward than it was now 
proposed to give to the Marquess of Has- 
tings. Now this, he confessed, he did 
not know before to-day ; and be must un- 
doubtedly be extremely ignorant of the oft 
fairs of that Court, if they had ever bestow- 
ed on any one, as a reward* .£10,000 a-year: t 
Mr. Dovgla $ A tmwird, with his Hon., 
Friend’s permission, would endeavour to 
inform him how that matter stood. In 
the year 1803, the Marquess Wellesley 
received from tbe Company * grant ©T 
£5, 000 a year, which was to endure for 
twenty years, and to commence from three 
years preceding 1803 : the Marquess 
Wellesley, therefore, received £15,000 in 
land, and £ 5,000 a-year for seventeen years 
afterwards, making together £100,000. 
At the end of fiat term Lord Wellesley , 
being then fifty-nine years old, received 
a fresh grant of £5,000 a year for life. ' 
The Chairman,— -Mr. Kiunaird would 
permit him to set him right. The Mar. 
quess Wellesley by a grant dated the 
10th December 1800, was to receive 
£5,000 a- year for twenty yeaTsy com- 
mencing from 1799 r he therefore, did not 
receive more than £5,000 a-year Inal It hat 
period, at the expiration of which he was 
granted fie same sum per annum for life*, 
Mr. John Smith resumed. After al Jh 
this explanation, fie object that h&d been - 
proposed to fie Court was, to give.torfiei 
Noble Marquess an additional krgesuto of 
money. It might be perfectly true* arid 
he dared to say it would tom o**ttobe: 
so* fiat this matter of the Hyderabad: 
transaction would prove to be of no great 
consequence- If it should appearto haw 
been mere matter of carelessness, — he 
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quess himself Would wish him to pursue. 
(Hear, hear. /) - - ' i-j. 


would lia the last man in the world to 
refuse any thing to the Noble Marquess 
in the shape of such, a reward rfe that 
proposed. But it was quite unfair, and 
quite ton trary to common sense (he begged 
pardon of his Honorable Friend) that he 
should be called ** unjust” if he wanted 
— what 4 — all that he required was — any 
papers that could be furnished in the way 
of information upon transactions passing 
in India, 

The Hoii. I). KLnnairil . — “ That is 
vhatl want, too.” 

Mr. Smith then added, something had 
been said about bis connexion with the 
Court of Directors. Now he could as- 
sure them, that Honourable Court of 
Proprietors, and his Hon. Friend, that he 
had received no information in this case 
from any Director whatever. How he 
came by any intelligence on the subject 
might be very briefly stated. Some short 
time since he heard two gentlemen speak- 
ing together of this Hyderabad affair ; 
and having the good fortune soon after- 
wards to become acquainted with a gen- 
tleman who had just returned from India, 
after a long residence in that country, and 
who knew much about what had passed 
and was passing in those distant quarters, 
he applied to him; and from that gentle- 
man had certainly received much infor- 
mation. He (Mr. Smith) afterwards ap- 
plied* to mother gentleman from India on 
a. similar matter : 1 but derived little intel li- 
geocO'from that individual, beyond what he 
had already acquired. With respect to 
tlie refusal by the Court of Directors to 
confirm, the grant of £5,000 a-year to the 
Marquess of Hastings, that had become 
a common topic of conversation all over 
this town. Whether the fact were true or 
false, he ( Mr. Smith) knew not ; but he 
must quite deny having received any in- 
formation- upon the business from the 
Directors. (Hear / ) He would not take 
up- the valuable time of the meeting any 
longer; but he must desire to protect his 
own character from the imputation of any 
act which might seem to prejudge the 
Marquess of Hastings. He confessed 
that he had nd prejudice against that great 
and gallant person : at the same time, from 
the circumstances of the party himself, 
(and nobody, it was to be hoped, would 
object to this observation), he did wish to 
see that noble individual placed in a 
more exalted station than he now occupied, 
and in one that might be more comfortable 
tohitoself, than he was at present under- 
stood to eqjoy. In conclusion, the Hon. 
Gentleman repeated his conviction that he 
cOukl not; with any degree of consistency, 
be charged with injustice to the Noble 
Marquess for what- he had done* because 
he was satisfied* that he had observed pre- 
cisely tbat4it*e of eo*rduct : which the Mar- 


The Hon. Mr. Elphinstone said; 'if the 
last proposition that day submitted to die 
Court bad been a motion for the produc- 
tion of all the papers relative to the con- 
duct of the late Governor-General, be 
.should have heen glad to support it ; but 
when, instead of moving for all the papers; 
as he had expected would be done, be 
heard the Hon. Member change his mo- 
tion for tins pitiful one, which related duly 
to the loans of Palmer and Co., he (-Mr. 
Elpbinstone) altered his opinion: ^Hear $ 
hear!) For what did it now tend 
Why, it went to fix upon the Hon. Mar- 
quess the very stain which in other.plftces 
it had been attempted to cast upon bis 
character; this was what the changed 
proposition of the Hon. Member went to. 
His first object seemed to be of a more e»s- 
tensive and equitable kind, and if he would 
go back to that original intention, and 
move for all the papers, he (Mr. Elphm- 
stone) would support him. He had *not 
the pleasure of being acquainted with that 
Hon. Gentleman, but be had a very high; 
respect for his character. If the Horn 
Gentleman could be induced tofrenewbis 
original design* be was sure thatthe .Cdurt' 
of Directors would give all the papers that 
w ere required, and he himself wduld call 
for them, if no one else would. ( Hear, 
hear / ) Very sure he was, that the more 
there came out about that JNoble Mar- 
quess, the higher his character would 
stand. (Hear!) When the Court looked 
at the splendid services he had rendered in 
India, and the solid benefits which; had 
accrued to the Company' under his go*- 
vemment, this loan— 4hi$ story, about 
Palmer and Co. — was in truth a’ very' 
pitiful little thing; it was like (as the 
Gentlemen in the Court were all mer- 
chants, and would understand the simile) 
— it was like putting on the credit' side 
of the account about half a million' of 
money, while on the debit side their was 
this single shilling. ( Hear /) But even 
that single shilling should not remain 
there long. (A laugh.) Inquiry would 
leave a perfectly clear and very heavy ba- 
lance in favour of the noble Marquess* 
(Hear !) For his own part, he was not 
very capable of addressing the Court 9 
but there were times when a man could 
not sit still and hear a great and. riobter 
character insulted. (Hear, hear f )‘ * Whet* 
he said this, he did not mean te intimate 
that the Hon. Member would willingly dtf 
knowingly insult the reputation of aft y 
man but really the effect of his propo^ 
sition was just as unfortunate. r'.-m* x 

Mr. Z). Kbwaerd submitted whether 
might- not; at this stage of the butifctete^ 
put One or twoco^defatkmq tovbeiCeuftv 
He 1 assured thetJVShatrit was Ids objected 
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have tte’edMfflet^fc -possible investigation 
itito' thi wbole of thfe Marquess’s conduct 
ifi ¥br J lie meant to challenge the 

n^rHitest inspection of every part of it. 
Jl&Bfily reason fot not pursuing the course 
^flftcbi&tte'or 4 two Hon; Gentlemen were 
fifr phi*&mjg, in moving for all papers on 
this ‘subject, was, that he thought it would 
be disrespectful to the Directors not to 
ffttbwtfiem to introduce such papers into 
tfetefr report : for the motion he had had 
thffhbribur of introducing was, to enable 
the Court of Directors to report on the 
Ateftet of these imputations. If there had 
been one blot in the conduct of the Noble 
Marquess, let it be represented to the Pro- 
prietors. God forbid that he should not 
wdpl to have -all the papers produced ; but 
W'Uiigbt be allowed to ask — when a mo- 
tion was made by one individual for papers 
referring to matters affecting generally 
the Marquesas conduct, and another gen- 
tleman, more friendly to the Marquess, 
said, “ no—let us have only those which 
regard this one part of his conduct — it is 
a J uirty transaction — what was he (Mr. 
Kinnaird) to do ? All he would say was, 
that he was perfectly ready for all the pa- 
lters. If assistance was necessary in their 
atrahgetilent 'or preparation, he was ready, 
hue* to take a labouring oar — (a king A ) ; 
inVdW now confessed himself willing to 
demote 1 all *bat time which he could take 
iVorn the di&Charge of positive and impera- 
tive duties elsewhere, and he would de- 
*0te it to Huch investigation. ( H ar / ) He 
quite teady to enter upon it ; and all 
he* Ifeared was, that so few Proprietors 
Would wish to unite with him, that he was 
likely to -have (as it was called) all the fun 
t& Mmseff.-—^A faugh). Let the Diiectora 
tnake their report, and then the Proprietors 
wbttld be the fittest persons to judge whe- 
ther they would give the Marquess the 
tfttotey Or not: the Directors’ Report 
i^oura pretty well tell them what to do. 
Meantime he (Mr. Kinnaird) was quite 
to* withdraw his proposition, if the 
Ho*. Gentleman thought fit to substitute 
his in its stead; but he would ask him, 
whether be would let any thing so unjust 
g*fi> forth to the world in this shape? In- 
justice^ he well knew, the Hon. Member 
dbfald* never mean to be guilty of; but 
were ftd (Mr. Kinnaird) asked in what 
man might inflict a wound upon 
^Sdtlier, without giving an opportunity of 
cure, ' he should say, by dealing it out 
wkh an affected air of candour-— as if a 
nj&it should say, “ let us hear these re- 
poffs ;-birt don't let us go any further.” 
'Hid calumniator who bad so basely desired 
t& traduce the Court of Directors and the 
MfapquesS of Hastings, would boast that 
lieted gained his object, when he should 
fi 04 that the result of his measures was, 
about the whole country, 


and over all India, sanctioned by . a motion 
which was introduced by the Hon. Mem- 
ber, though it said (in other words) : “let 
us look at a part only of the Marquess’s 
eonduct, and not at the whole of it.” He 
(Mr. Kinnaird) was sure his Hon. Friend 
would alter his mind, when he came to see 
that, which he thought was a proper course, 
almost all others would think to have been 
a most improper one ; however, he was 
quite ready to withdraw his motion. 

Sir. Peter Moore and Mr. Intpey rose at 
the same time ; but the former, gave .way. - 

Mr. Tnvpeij said, that he wished to say a 
few words in the preliminary stage of this 
proceeding. He only wished that none 
should go away under the impression that 
there were, in that Court, either enemies of 
the Marquess of Hastings, or persons pre- 
judiced against him. (Hear, hear !) Instead 
of finding enemies amongst them, he was 
satisfied that the Noble Marquess, both 
there and in the Court of Directors, would 
find his warmest friends. He thought they 
had always ‘diew n themselves in the highest 
degree his Lordship’s admirers; over and 
over again, he had been the object of their 
gratitude. As to their general character, 
it was proverbial, that no Government was 
so liberal to its servants as the East- India 
Company. Had they not shewn it cou- 
sp.cuourdy throughout their records? and 
did not that Court contain within its walks 
(alluding to the statues) examples of its 
munificence to Governors-General — to 
Clive, to Warren Hastings, to Cornwallis, 
to Wellesley, and their other benefactors? 
(Hear, hear!) All these great men had 
performed for them great and distinguish- 
ed services, and the East-India Company 
might be said to have run a race with them 
in apportioning their rewards. Hud they, 
he would ask, done otherwise iu the case 
of the Marquess cf Hastings ? The ftr>t 
service he had performed was in Bengal, 
in tlie Nepaul war. The Court of Direc- 
tors immediately recognized that service, 
and acknowledged it, by a vote conceived 
in the most ample terms of satisfaction. 
The next great occasion which arose, for 
considering the services of the Marquess 
of Hastings was in the Pindarree warj^- 
then again the Court evinced their gr^Ur 
tude, by a vote of .£60,000, as. a reward 
to the Governor-General. The Court took 
care, in the manner of securing this sum 
to the Marquess of Hastings, for himself 
and his family, to vest in trustees tfoo 
amount, so that nothing should intercept 
the benefit they intended to confer, Therg 
had been no retraction of the principle of 
these votes behind the bar — his ovfu ogi- 
niou of the Noble Marquess’s merits ,he 
retracted not — he really believed their late 
Governor- General had performed his. duty 
with great ability for the East-India Coi»r' 
pany, and had done them infinite service. 
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( Hedr, hear f ) He came now to the only 
part of the question winch seemed to have 
led to th\s discussion. On the Marquess’s 
intimation of his intention to return from 
India, he again received their thanks ; and 
after his arrival in Europe, a proposition, 
it was stated, of a pecuniary nature, bad 
been submitted to the Court of Directors, 
and by them negatived, in consequence of 
their view of the papers and documents 
then before them. How could the Court 
of Proprietors discuss the act of the Di- 
rectors, without having these papers before 
them, and judging from the whole case? 
The Noble Marquess’s character doubtless 
stood high : so did the character of the 
Court of Directors ; who were, be it re- 
membered, acting upon the responsibility 
of their oath. (Hear, hear!) Was it not 
then justice, to cadi upon the Court of 
Proprietors to suspend their vote until 
they saw these papers? ( Hear /) There 
was one question more : they had cou- 
pled with their mot on a demand for 
explanation respecting a loan at Hyderabad 
to the Nizam. The subject of the loan 
was at present a mere matter of report, 
although the information was known to 
have come upon affidavit. The statement 
was, that the Government of Bengal had 
sanctioned a loan to a native Prince, in 
direct opposition to law. They had two 
questions, in point of fact, before them : 
one was the motion for papers generally — 
the other confined to this alleged transac- 
tion at Hyderabad. In his opinion, the 
motion ought to comprehend all papers : 
(Hear, hear/) they ought to have the 
whole, when it was material for them to 
consider the subject fully. Why not then 
have them at once, and more particularly 
as an honourable and venerable Director 
(Mr. Elphinstone) had pledged himself, 
in some way or other, to bring the whole 
of the papers under the consideration of 
the Court. He was decidedly of opinion, 
that all which bore upon the general ques- 
tion ought to be submitted to them. ( Hear , 
hear / ) 

JVIr. P. Moore said that, notwithstanding 
all the debate which had taken place, he 
could not see the direct course which they 
intended to pursue. He never saw a dis- 
cussion so clumsily and inefficiently got 
up. (A laugh*) The parties who took the 
lead in this a flair, and who called for in- 
quiry, were nevertheless all at variance 
with each other. One names one set of 
papers, another calls for others ; and some 
say; ° give us one specific paper, and that 
will bring all the rest.” Where were all 
the rest ? Who could tell the meaning of 
“■-all the rest?” Where were they speci- 
fied ? Who said they could be made cut in 
half a century? In this state of uncer- 
tainty and darkness, he was fearful of 
offering an opinion. One gentleman had 
said, that they must probe this case to the 
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bottom, to clear up some particular 
sinuation, that came from God only knew 
where. Why were the Court of Directors 
to be put upon their defence in this loose 
way ? He wished to see some grout*! 
laid, before they took a step which wa» 
calculated to shake their confidence in 
those who were deputed by them to per- 
form the Executive trust. (Hear, hear I) 
He had heard the gallant General (Sir 
J. Doyle) with great attention, and he had 
demanded all, all the papers ; “ produce 
all! ' ’ said he : why that all might be 10,000 
volumes. It was quite clear, however, that 
the Marquess of Hastings was ready to 
meet any charge which might be insinuated 
against him. ( Hear ! ) He had lately read 
a pamphlet, which had, he believed, been 
published by the friends of the Noble 
Marquess. It contained something, per- 
haps, with which he might be disposed »to 
find fault ; but it also contained the hie* 
tory of two great achievements which bad 
made a great impression upon the whole 
world. One w-as, the putting down that 
murd< rous, plundering, devastating tribe, 
the Pindarrees, who would have, were 
not for Lord Hastings’ prompt and deci* 
sive measures against them, continued 
ravaging and desolating whole provinces, 
and extirpating men, worneu, and chiL 
dren. The next point of praise for Lord 
Hastings w as the Mahratta war. He 
particularly gratified at the success, which 
attended that campaign, for of. die ne- 
cessity for the attack he had long been 
convinced, and had, before the Noble 
Marquess set out for India, waited upon 
him to read a part of a speech which he 
(Mr. Moore) had formerly delivered in 
that Court, shewing tlie necessity of break- 
ing up that Mahratta confederacy. The 
Marquess of Hastings had destroyed it to 
a miracle, and for it, he deserved all the 
Court, or the nation, could bestow upon 
him. There was one other point of which 
they ought not to lose sight, and the ne- 
cessity of preventing which they ought to 
foresee ; it was to take care tlint, these 
servants, who in high and responsible situa- 
tions had essentially served them abroad, 
should not, upon their return home, be 
harassed and persecuted for rumours or 
trifies. (Hear, hear /) They would, by 
adopting a different course, be holding out 
a bounty to their servants, not for doing 
something, but for doing nothing. What 
was the ground of tills attack upon the 
Marquess of Hastings ? Some confounded 
new spaper stuff, from a source as filthy as 
the John Hull, employed in pouring fortU 
abuse against every man of condition and 
property in the country. If these sort of 
contemptible stories were to be takeftAjp 
in a- serious light, where would they end?. 
They had that day heard of a conversation 
in a hackney coach; by and byethey might 
hear of some conversation which issued 
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from a house of bo character. There 


would be no cod to work of this kind, if 
they were to be called upon to take up 
every lying: paragraph in every lying 
newspaper. Let them consider the dis- 
grace which sueh proceedings would bring 
upon themselves. ( Hear /) 

Mr^ Trant said that, having had the ho- 
nourof some communication with the Hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. ,J. Smith), and having 
mid something upon the condition of their 
India affairs, and also upon this very loan 
whieh had been mentioned, he would 
undertake positively to say, if he were one 
of the individuals alluded to as having 
been conversed with, that the Hon. Pro- 
prietor had not informed himself fully 
upon the subject. As he was up, he 
would crave their patience for a few mo- 
ments while he said a word or two on the 
question in debate. He was in India long 
before the administration of the Marquess 
of Hastings. When he (Mr. Trant) first 
arrived there, an Hon. and Gallant Friend 
whom he was proud to see near him (Sir 
David Baird) was engaged in that gallant 
exploit, in which he had set so distinguish- 
ed an example, the storming of Seringa- 
patam. Long before the military cam- 
paigns of Lord Hastings, they had had 
the highest martial achievements in India. 
He hoped, then, that in agreeing to this 
proposition^ be was not to be understood 
as subscriflNg to any notion, that all who 
had gone before the Marquess of Hastings 
in the administration of their Indian Go- 
vernment were unequal to him, or that 
all Europe were to look up to him as the 
greatest of their governors. With the 
most unfeigned admiration for the No- 
ble Marquess’s talents, he could not agree 
to any motion which did not comprehend 
the production of all the papers necessary 
for the elucidation of the general question 
before them. ( Hear /) Of course, he 
could not say what papers were or were 
not necessary ; but if no other person 
sbould do so, he would feel it his duty to 
move for the production of all the papers 
which could throw a light upon the sub- 
ject. {Hear!) 

Mr. Poynder explained, that when he 
seconded the original amendment, it 
was for a general production of papers. 
The Hon, Mover had since altered the 
words of the amendment ; perhaps some 
time and trouble would be saved, in com- 
ing to a general understanding upon the 
terms of the motion. 

The Chairman requested leave to sug. 
gest a form of motion which would pro- 
bably reconcile the difference at present 
pervading the Court. Suppose the other 
modem were withdrawn, and one of this 
nature substituted by the Hon. Mover : 
" Hart there be laid before this Court, 
copies 6 f all correspondence, end other 
documents, to bo found upon the public 


records of this house, which regard the ad- 
ministration of the Marquess of Hastings, 
as Governor- General of India, and which 
may enable that Court to judge of the 
propriety of entertaining the question of a 
farther pecuniary reward to the late Go- 
vernor-General.” — (Hear, hear/) 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said, in reply, 
that he wished to be set right on any sub- 
ject, which on explanation might appear 
to have been misunderstood. He had heard 
no valid objection, either on one side or 
the other, against the adoption of the 
original resolution which be had felt it to 
be his duty to submit to the Court, and 
which was nothing more nor less than to 
ask the Executive Body to do what be 
apprehended was their duty ; nay, more, 
what for aught he knew they might have 
already done, namely, proposed a further 
grant to the Marquess of Hastings, to be 
hereafter submitted to the Court of Pro- 
prietors. Was it not new, after their last 
recorded vote of 1822, to see such an al- 
ternative proposed for such a motion as 
he had the honour of submitting ; and 
this, too, when no objection was stated, 
either within or without the bar ? Iks 
whole case was this : does this Court 
not think the time has arrived, when the 
Marquess of Hastings ought to be re- 
warded in like manner with all former 
Governors General, or when the Court of 
Directors should say he ought not? 
(Hear /) They simply asked the Court 
of Directors, not for the production of 
voluminous and indefinite papers, but for 
a specific report upon the facts, from those 
who must have had them all before them ; 
and if that report, when made, proved dis- 
satisfactory, then they could call for fur- 
ther explanatory papers. That was his 
plain and intelligible proposition. It whs 
said that the motion assumed that a deci- 
sion had been made against Lord Hastings 
in the Court of Directors ; he meant no 
such assumption. AH he desired was, to 
know whether the Directors could recom- 
mend a further grant to the Noble Mar- 
quess ; or to know, by a report from them, 
why they could not ? It was a novel way 
of meeting such a proposition, to ofier to 
cast before them an enormous mass of 
papers, through which they could but im- 
perfectly examine. Why not the Court of 
Directors, who must have had, from time 
to time, the whole information before 
them, and have maturely weighed it, wby 
should they shrink from their duty, of 
making a specific report, on which tbe 
Court of Proprietors could act ? He had 
not heard any grounds stated wby fees 
motion should not be adopted. Notwith- 
standing the secresy of the proceeding 
among the Directors, whispers always 
went forth ; and upon the subject of Co- 
lonel Doyle’s letter, it was said, they di- 
vided ten and ten. Ikey might, or they 
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might not have negatived the further grant 
to iowt’ Ha^Hrtgs ift* a rirmter ‘ manner. 
Hfestrongly urged the Coiirt of Diree - 
tests to make a report in tffe first instance, 
in preference to laying before th6m a large 
mass of papers, which, when produced, 
they must have a committee to arrange 
and elucidate. He had no parental fond- 
ness for bis motion ; all he desired to study 
was, the convenience and justice of all 
parties; and he entreated them to con- 
sider whether the course he pointed out 
was not the more convenient one. Sup- 
pose the Court of Proprietors should ulti- 
mately differ from the Court of Directors, 
then it was not impossible that the Board 
of Controul might not object to a grant of 
money being applied, contrary to the opi- 
nion of the Executive Body. On the 
whole, he, upon the most mature reflection, 
conjured the Court of Directors to take 
the matter into their own hands, and make 
arfcport upon it. As they had both but 
the same subject in view, the full elucida- 
tion of the subject, he hoped they would 
meet it in the spirit best calculated to ar- 
rive at a mutual understanding ; otherwise 
their proceeding would be an extraordi- 
nary one. 

The Chairman said, that he agreed in 
the opinion of this being an extraordinary 
proceeding. If the Hon. Proprietor wish- 
ed for any information respecting any 
Specific proceeding which he supposed to 
have taken place in the Executive* Body, 
then he should shape his motion for the 
production of the same. But the Hon. 
Proprietor contends, that the Marques of 
Hastings • has a right to call upon the 
Court of Directors, to say why they have 
come to any specific resolution : that he 
could not admit for a moment ; for if 
they were bound to meet the Noble Mar- 
quess’s wishes, they would he equally 
bouqd to meet similar calls from others, 
whp might suppose themselves affected by 
aay statements out of doors. (Hear/) 
With .respect to the Court’s letter to Colo- 
nel Doyle, the Hon. Proprietor was mis- 
informed, and appeared not to be aware 
tha| .by Act of Parliament, when the 
numbers upon a division in the Court of 


Directors are equal, the question under 
discussion is lost. ( Hear l ) The course 
pointed out by the Hon. Proprietor, in 
reference to the original motion, would 
lead to much piactical inconvenience. 
He was satisfied that the best way would 
be to agree to the production and printing 
of all the papers, and then the Court of 
Proprietors, having the whole of the ne- 
cessary information before them, would be 
able to take their own view of the ques- 
tion. (Hear/) 

Mr. Heeding suggested whether it would 
not save time and trouble, to limit the 
motion to the production of such papers 
as came to hand after their grant of 
£60,000 to the Noble Marquess. He 
was far from wishing to narrow the 
grounds of their consideration : he only 
wished to prevent their being encumbered 
with voluminous papers, on which no dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed. 

The Chairman said, that the Hon. Pro- 
prietor’s restriction would limit the scope 
which the friends of the Noble Marquess 
were desirous of taking, for they mean£, 
he considered, to bring into view Ins po- 
litical services from the commencement. 
He thought it better that the motion 
should be a general one, both as to time 
and matter. The Noble Marquess had 
friends behind, as well as before the bar, 
and every one would be anxious that such 
a selection should be made aaVould do 
justice to the subject. ( Hear , hear / ) 

It being now near ■-ix o’clock, Mr .Patti- 
son moved an adjournment of the debate, 
until Friday, the oth of March. The 
motion was agteed to, and the Court adr 
joumed. * ' 


The extraordinary length of the foregoing 
debates obliges vs, however unwillingly, ip 
postpone our report of the proceedings in. the 
General Courts of the 5th and 24th March 
to our next number , that we may avoid 
the necessity of abridging them. 
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Mr. J. Shaw, Register of Ziilah Court, 
Nuddea. 

Political Department. 

Sept. 19. Mr. T. H. Maddock, Politi- 
cal Agent at Bhopaul. 

General Department. 

Sept. 1 1 . Mr. E. Hale, Priv. Sec. to 
Governor- Gen. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sec. 

Port William, Aug. 22, 1823.— Artillery. 
Ist-Lieut. G. Blake, to be Capt., and 2d- 
Lieut. C. Dallas to be lst-Lieut, from 
16 July 1823, in succession, to Jenkins, 
dec. 

6th Lt . Cac. Lieut. R. L. Anstruther to 
J>e Capt., and Cornet R. Aitken to be 
Lieut., from 15 Aug. 1823, in succession 
to Cock, tranferred to Inv. Estab. 

Head-Quarters, on the river , July 25. — 
The undermentioned Ensigns (lately ad- 
mitted) are to do duty with Lieut. -Col. 
Boyd’s division of Europ. regt. at Dina- 
pore:— G. Halhed, C. Baseley, W. L. 
'Hall, G. Salter, J. G. Sharpe, A. Barclay, 
C. Jorden, J. S. Gifford, A. Tweedale, J. 
M. Farnworth, G. Urquhart, E. C. 
Macpherson, C. Graham, and G. B. 
-Mitchell. 

July 26.- — Lieut. Croudace to act as 
Adjut. to 2d bat. 5th N. I., during ab- 
sence of kaeut. Smith, on med. certificate. 

July 2d. — Assist. Surg. Paxton to have 
med. charge of the H. C/s Europ. regt. 
at Dinapore. 

Aug . 11.— Cornet W. Alexander to be 
Adj. to 5th L. C., vice Hawkes, resigned. 

Fort William , Aug. 29. — Capt. the Hon. 
J. Amherst, Aid-de-Camp to the Gover- 
nor-Gen., to be Mil. Sec. to his Lordship, 
•vice Major Streatfield, proceeded to Europe. 

Capt. W. Wilson, 29th N. I., to have 
temporary command of the Benares Pro- 
vincial Bat., from date of Lieut.- Col. 
Keble*s dec. 

Messrs. J. W. V. Stephen, W. B. Gould, 
J. H. Wakefield, J. C. C. Grey, and G. E. 
Westmacott admitted Cadets of Inf., and 
promoted to Ensign. 

Lieut. E. Watt, 16th N. I., transferred 
to the Cavalry. 

Head- Quarters, on the River, Aug. 15. 
-•-Officers appointed to raise recruits (500 
each) for general service, to complete the 
3Sd and 34th, and to fill up vacancies 
in regts. of the line : — Capt. Gordon, 
17th N. I., at Buxar ; Capt. Webber, Patna 
Prov. bat. at Bankipore ; Capt, Ax ford, 
13th N. I. (now at Benares) at Sultan- 
pore Oude; Capt. W. Wilson, 29th N. I., 
at Benares; Capt. T. Watson (Levy) at 
Cawnpore; Capt. P. C. Gilman (Levy) 
when relieved from present charge, at 
Futteh-Gurh.— The following allowances 
to be drawn monthly by the above officers ; 
Personal allowance, St.Rs. 60. For wri- 


ters, stationery and all charges incidental 
to the command, St.Rs. 150. Two pay 
Sircars, at 15 Rs. each, St.Rs. 30. Total 
St. Rs. 240. 

Fort William, Sept. 5. — Mr. W. D. Ken- 
nedy admitted a Cadet, and promoted 
to Ensign. 

Mr. C. Abel, M.D., admitted Assist. 
Surg. 

Head- Quarters, on the River, Aug . 19. — 
Superintend. Surg. J, M* Dowell removed 
from Berhampore to Kurnaul. 

Brev.Capt. A. Stewart, 14th N.I., to be 
Interp. and Qua: t. -mast, to 2d bat., vice 
Anderson, appointed Fort Adj. of Delhi. 

Aug. 21. — Ens. M. West,* 1st bat. 4th 
N. L, to do duty with 2d bat. 10th regt., 
at Berhampore until 15th Sept. 

Brev. Capt. Bryant, to officiate as In- 
terp. and Quart. -mast, to 2d bat. 28th 
N. I., during absence of Brev. Capt. 
Pemberton. 

Fort- William, Sept. 11.— The Rt. Hon. 
the Governor General in Council, in pur- 
suance of the orders of Government under 
date 11th July, directing four regiments 
of Native Infantry to be added to the 
establishment, is pleased to make the 
following promotions, transfers, and post- 
ings of European officers. The officers 
now promoted are to rank from 11th 
July 1823. 

Infantry. Sen. Lieut. Cols. G. Carpen- 
ter, J. Burnet, c.b., J. L. Richardson, 
and H. Imlach, to be Lieut— Cols. Com- 
mandant of Regiments for the augmen- 
tation. 

Majors H. Bowen, J. W. Taylor, C. 
Poole, J. Vaughan, C. W. R. Povoleri, 
J. W. Fast, W. P. Price, W. Collyer, J. 
L. Stuart, J. Durant, R. Hampton, L. 
Wiggins, to be Lieut. Cols. 

Europ. Regt. Capt. J. Bryant tobeMa- 
jor, vice Stuart, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. W. Burroughs and M. 
S. Hogg to be Capts. of companies, vice 
Bryant, promoted, and Walker, removed 
to 33d regt. 

R ’gt. 2sf. I. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
S. Speck to be Capt. of a Comp, vice Gabb, 
removed to 34th regt. 

2 d Regt . Capt. F. A. Weston to be 
Major, vice Harriott, removed to 31st 
regt. ; and Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. T. 
Robinson and T. J. Baldwin to be Capts. 
of Comp., vice Weston, promoted, and 
Harris, removed to 32d regt. — Brev. Capt. 
and Lieut. J. Donaldson to be Capt. of a 
comp., vice Robinson, removed to 32d 
regt. ; and Brev. Capt. and Lieut. T. 
Reynolds to be Capt. of a comp., and re- 
moved to 32d regt. 

3 d Regt. Brev. Capts. and' Lieuts. W. 
P. Cooke and John Taylor to be Capts. 
of Comps., vice Wymer and Gregory, re- 
moved to 3 1st regt. 

5th Regt. Brev. Maj. and Capt. W. 
G. Patrickson to be Major, vice Price, 
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promoted ; and Capt. G. Cooper to be 
Major, vice Huthwaite, removed to 34th 
regt. — Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. D. G. 
Scott and W. Price to be Capts. of comp:,., 
vice Patrickson and Cooper, promoted. 

6th Regt. N.I. Capts. C. Martin and 
S. P. Bishop to be Majors, vice Poole, pro- 
moted, and for the augmentation. — Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. R. Biissett and F. M. 
Chambers to be Capts. of comps., vice 
Martin, promoted and removed to 3 1st 
regt., and Bishop, promoted. 

Itk Regt . Capts. P. T. Comyn and J, 
De lama in to be Majors, vice Sargent, re- 
moved to 32d regt., and for the augmen- 
tation.— Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. Edw. 
Gwatkin and A. Macdonald to be Capts. 
of comps., vice Comyn, promoted, and 
Delamain, removed to 33d regt. 

9th Regt. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. W. 
Guise to be Capt. of a comp., vice Maling, 
removed to 32d regt. 

IQfA Regt. Capt. T. Newton to be 
Major, vice Bowen, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. P. Dudgeon, H. E. 
Peach, and E. Fell to be Capts. of comps., 
vice Newton, promoted, and Hodgson and 
Barron, removed to 3 1st and 34th regts. 

13 th Regt. Brey. Capts. and Lieuts. R. 
Seymour and C. Savage to be Capts. of 
comps., vice Young and James, removed 
to 34th and 33d regts. 

14 th Regt. Capt. J. Simpson to be 
Major, vice Taylor, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. R. Hornby, A. Stewart, 
and J. Watkins to be Capts. of comps., 
vice Simpson, promoted, and Lockett and 
Woliocombe, removed to 32d and 33d 
regts.— -Brev. Capt. and Lieut. D.D. An- 
derson to be Capt. of a comp., vice Wat- 
kins, removed to 31st regt. 

1 6th Rest. Capt. P. Starling to be 
Major, vice Durant, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capt. and Lieut. J. H. Lester, to be 
Capt- of a comp., vice Starling. 

nth Regt. Capt. E. F. Waters to be 
Major, vice Fast, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. S. Mercer and W. 
Mathew, to be Capts. ©f comps., vice 
Waters, promoted, and Dick, removed to 
31st regt. 

18 th Regt. Capt. P. Lefevre to be 
Major, tice Coll ver, promoted; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. J. Pearson, H. L. 
White, and J. Herring, to be Capts. of 
coinps., vice Lefevre, promoted, and Shaw 
and Yates, removed to 31st and 34th regts. 
— Brev. Capt. and Lieut. C. Godby to be 
Capt. of a comp., vice Pearson, removed 
to 33d regt. 

2 Oik Regt. Capt. T. Murray to be 
Major, vice Hampton, promoted ; and 
Brevet Capt. and Lieut. H. Burney to 
be Capt. of a comp , vice Murray. 

21 st Regt. Capt. C. Peach to be Ma- 
jor; 'trice Vaughan, promoted ; and Brev. 
C4pts.and Lieuts. D. Williamson and R. 
B. Wilkins to be Capts. of comps., vice 


Peach, promoted, and Cave, removed to 
34th regt. 

23d Regt. Capt. G. Birch to be Ma- 
jor, vice Povoleri, promoted ; and Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. W. Stirling and A. 
Horsburgh to be Capts. of comps., vice 
Birch, promoted, and Roope, removed to 
31st regt. 

24tk Regt. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. F. 
W. Frith to be Capt. of a comp , vice 
Brewer, removed to S2d regt. — Brev. 
Capt. and Lieut. Geo. Young to be Capt. 
of a comp, for the augmentation, and re- 
moved to 34th regt. 

2 5th Regt. Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. 

J. R. Knight and R. Blaekal) to be Capts. 
of comps., vice Higgins and Smith, re- 
moved to 31st and 34th regts. 

26th Regt. Brev. Capt. and Lieut, T. 
Frobisher to be Capt. of a comp., vice 
Sbadwell, removed to 33d regt. 

27 th Regt. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. H. 
A. Montgomerie to be Capt of a comp., 
vice Anderson, removed to 52d regt. 

2Sth Regt. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. G- 
Young to be Capt. of a comp., vice Hay, 
removed to 33d regt. ; and Brev. Capt. 
and Lieut. G. W. A. Lloyd to be Capt. of 
a comp., and removed to 33d regt. 

29 th Regt. Capt. J. Swinton to be Ma- 
jor, vice Garnham, removed to 33d regt.; 
and A. Stoneham to be Major, for the 
augmentation, and removed to 34th regt. 
— Brev. Capts. and Lieuts. J. Vyse, J. 
Frushard, and W. Martin, to be Capts. of 
comp., vice Swinton and Stoneham, pro- 
moted, and Skene, removed to 33d regt. 

30th Regt. Capts. John Pester to be 
Major, vice Wiggens, promoted, and S. 
H. Tod to be Major, for the augmenta- 
tion, and removed to 32d regt.— Brev. 
Capts. and Lieuts. E. Fitzgerald, G. B. 
Bell, and H. Norton, to be Capts. of 
comps., vice Pester and Todd, promoted, 
and Bucke, removed to 32d regt. — Brev. 
Capt. and Lieut. G. Moore to be Capt. 
of a comp., vice Bell, removed to S4th 
regt. 

Med. Depart. Assist. Surgs. D. Lewis, 
J. Grierson, R. Heaslop, and A. Cocke, 
to be Surgs. for the augmentation. 

Removal of Lieuts. The promotions and 
transfers to the new regiments leaving the 
Lieutenants very unequally distributed in 
the old corps, the following removals are 
made in consequence, to equalize the regi- 
ments in that rank: viz. 

A. B. Armstrong from 27th to 10th 
N. I., next below C. Douglas. W. Whit- 
taker from 27th to 30th N.I., next below 
G. Kinioch. M. Dormer from 1 lth to 
10th N.I., next below A. B. Armstrong. 
R. W. Beatson from 1 1th to 7th N.I., next 
below W. M. N. Sturt. C. Farmer from 
22d to 9th N.I., next below G. Gordon. 
W. Hickey from 16th to 1st N.I., next 
below ILvDoveton. Hon. W. Stapleton 
from 8th to 28th N. I., next below J. 

3 N 2 
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Dade. R. W. Halbed from 16th to 14th 
N. I., next below D. Simpson. J. K. 
MeCuusland from 16th to 4th N. I., next 
below J. Holmes. C. Bracken from 19th 
to 23d N.I., next below J. Jones. W. 
Mackintosh from 19th to 2d N.I., next 
below G. Templer. J. R. Talbot from 
25th to 30th N.I., next below W. Wliit* 
taker. C. Guthrie from 26th to 23d N.I., 
next below C. Bracken. A. T. Davies 
lrom 22d to 29tl» N.I., next below E. M. 
Orr. B. W. Ebhart from 27th to 7th 
N.I., next below R. W. Beatson. IV. 
Beveridge from 17th to 18th N.I., next 
below V. Shortland. A Hodges from 
21st to 14th N.I., next below R.W. Hal- 
hed. W. Shortreed from 22d to Eur. 
Reg\, next below G. A. C. Stewart. C. 
V. Wylde from 17th to 10th N. I , next 
below J. M. Dormer. E. F. Spencer 
from 3d to 16th N.I., next below J. W. J. 
Robertson. H. H. Arnaud from 12th to 
17th N I., next below J. Hay. 

Ensigns to be lieutenants. The ap- 
pointments to regiments of all Ensigns 
not promoted to their respective corps, 
previously to the date of the new regi- 
ments, is cancelled; and the undermen- 
t'oned from the general list are promoted 
to Lieutenants, and posted to the corps 
specified opposite their names, in order to 
complete them, viz, 

J- C Sage, posted to 3 1st regt. N. I. 
E Wakefield, 3d do. A. Wilson, 32d do. 
T. Goldncy, 1 2th do. J. A. Shearer, 1st 
do. W. Murray, 2d do. G. R. Talbot, 
9di do. A. A. L. Corri, 27th do. A. B. S. 
Kent, 33d do. i\ E. A. Napleton, 30ih 
do. D. L. Richardson, 28th do. G. II. 
Dalbv, 34th do. J. Ihatt, 4th do. E. A. 
CumberJege, 29th do. W. A. Ludlow, 
I2th do. X. J. Cumberlegc, 24th do. H. 
Lock, 26? Ij do. C. G. Macan, I Oth do. 
J- Wade, 7th do. J. E. Landers, 8th 
do. W. H. Phibbs, 9th do. T. C. Wil- 
ton, 19th do C. J. Oldfield, 1st do. R. 
Campbell, 22d do. J. II. Clarkson, 3d do. 

C. Manning, 1 5th do. J. T. Douglas, 
2Jth do. T. Cooke, 11th do. J. Cumber- 
lege, 21st do. J. Bartleman, 22d do. M. 
Richardson, 6th do. T. L. Kennedy, 18th 
do. G. M. S. Robe, 13th do. J. Rox- 
burgh, 19th do. E. Squibb, 28th do. J. 
Pollard, 26th do. W. Rutherford, 1 4th 
do. A C. Scott, Europ. Regt. J. Saun- 
ders, 25th regt. N.I. H. Iludleston, 4th 
do C. J. Huthwaite, 13th do. C. Camp- 
bell, £7tli do. J. Evans, 11th do. G. Ir- 
vine, 16th do. Justin Sheil, 1 7th do. J.W. 
Rowe, 15th do. C. H. S. Freeman, 24th 
do. D. Williams, 23d do. R. Birch, 8th 
do. S. F. Hannah, 20th do. F. B Cor- 
field, 5th do. F. B. Todd, 5th do. F. 
Warwick, 2d do. J.* F. Curgenven, 30th 
do. J. Gibbs, 21st do. J. C. Tudor, 23d 
do. J. II. Smith, 31st do. W. Me D. Hop- 
per , 29th do. R. Houghton, 32d do. C. 
Gale, 6th do. W. Foley, 7th do. C. 


Fowle, 33d do. T. Smith, 34th do. W. 

C. Carleton, 18th do. G. N. Irvine, 14th 
do. T. Lysaght, Europ. Regt. R. Che6- 
wode, 10th regt. N.I. R. R. Margrave, 
20th do. A. Lewis, 16th do. R. Angelo, 
17th do. R. C. Jenkins, 31st do. T. H. 
Newhouse, 3d do. 'K. F. Mackenzie, 32d 
do. J. Corfield, 12th do. J. Cooper, 1st 
do. R. E. Battley, 2d do. C. H. Naylor, 
9th do. W. F. Beatson, 27th do. H. 
Troup, 33d do. P. Grant, 30th do. A. J. 
Frazer, 28th do. S. Twemlow, 34th do. 
W. G. Cooper, 4th do. W. G. J. Robe, 
29tli do. J.L. Farrer, 12th do. C. Troup, 
R. Somerville, 26th do. Jas. Burney, 10th 
do. J. Burney, 7th do. F. C. Reeves, 8th 
do. Owen Lomer, 9th do. J. Blencowe, 
19th do. W. Y. Torckler, 1st do. H. 
Mackintosh, 22d do. A. K. Agnew, 3d do. 
J G. Gordon, 15th do. J.Wyllie, 25th do. 
R. J. II. Birch, 11th do. F. W. Birch, 
21st do. J. Woodburn, 22d do. J. Butler, 
6th do. II. B. Smith, 18th do. A. Watt, 
13th do. W. Palmer, 19th do. A. Clarke, 
28th do. T. P. Ellis, J26th do. H. C. 
Boileau, 14th do. F. Beaty, Europ. Regt. 

D. Balderston, 25th regt. N.I. C. Chester, 
4th do. J. B. D. Gahan, 13th do. O. W. 
Span, 27th do. R. McNair, 11th do. 
A. E. McMurdo, 16th do. J. Gresham, 
17th do. A. L. Durie, 15th do. A. 
Charlton, 24th do. H. Baseley 23d do. 
G. Wilson, 8th do. S. Long 20th do. E. 

E. Ludlow, 5th do. J. Maclean, 5th do. 
B- Bygraye, 2d do. C. H. Cobbe, 30th do. 
R. Stewart, 21st do. J. Russell, 23d do. 
J. O. Oldham, 31st do. W. A. Smith, 
29th do. E Carte, 32d do. E. J Betts, 
6th do. J. Welchman, 7th do. J. T. 
Lowe, 33d do. A. M. L. Maclean, 34th 
do. B. Scott, 18th do. W. Wise, 14th do. 
E. Rushworth, Europ. Regt. W. Stru- 
thers, 10th regt. N.I. J. H. Yanrenen, 
20th do. J. W. Colquhoun, 16th do. J. 
Gibb, 1 7tli do. 

Ensigns. The remaining Ensigns in 
the army are posted to regiments as fol- 
lows: the first nine being to fill up all 
vacancies announced to the present date 
inclusive, the rest in succession of Majors 
and corps, viz. 

G. Cumine, posted to 31st regt. N.I. 
W. M. Ramsay, 31st do. A. Macdonald, 
10th do. W. D. Stewart, 3d do. R. L. 
Burnet, 27th do. J. Macdonald, 24th do. 
J. Knyvett, 33d do. A. Knyvett, 32d do. 
E. J. Watson, 30tli ’do. W. Innes, 12tb 
do. B. Boswell, 1st do. W. Stewart, 2d 
do. S. Williams, 9th do. F. Hunter, 27th 
do. J. Whiteford, 33d do. W. Peel, 28th 
do. W. F. A. Seymour, 34th do. M. Smith, 
4th do. G. A. Mee, 29th do. R. H. Miles, 
12th do. A. T. Lloyd, 24th do. C. Grif- 
fin, 26th do. J. Buncombe, 10th do. C. 
Commeline, 7th do. H. Charlton, 8th 
do. H. 1 odd, 9th do. H. F. Broderip, 
I9th do. P. Goldney, 1st do. A. Web- 
ster 22d do. W. JIacgeorge, 3d do. W. 
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H. Leacock, 15th do. R. Codrington, 25th 
do. J. C. Plow den, 11th do. W. Tritton, 
21st do. II. Fowle, 22d do. J. Hannay, 
6th do. F. Thomas, 18th do. G. Burford, 

1 3th do. W. Clifford, 1 9th do. W. Freeth, 
28th do. F. Moore, 26th do. J. A. Fair- 
head, 14th do. J. Matthie, Europ. Regt. 

F. Trimmer, 25th regt. N.I. A. Arabin, 
4th do. W. M. Tritton, 13th do. II. A. 
Boscawen, 27th do. II. Stone, 11th do. 

F. Hewitt, 16th do. G. T. Marshall, 17th 
do. W. R. Cortield, 15th do. T. J. Rocke, 
24th do. R. Campbell, 23d do, A. S. 
Singer, 8th do. C. B. Hall, 20th do. T. 
Gear, 5th do, A. C. Dennistoun, 5th do. 

J. Peacocke, 2d do. F. V. McGrath, 50th 
do. JYI. T. West, 21st do. W. T. Savary, 
23d do, W. II. Mitford, 3 1st do. G. M. 
Sherer, 29th do. W. C. Ormsby, 32d do. 

A. L. Barweli, 6th do. F. St. J. Sturt, 7th 
do. J. HimKon, 33d do. F. Macrae, 54th 
do. F. C. Milner, 18th do. H. Fitzd- 
mons, 14th do. J. II. Sankey, Europ. 
Regt. II. M. Graves, 10th regt. N. I. 

G. D. Johnstone, 20th do. J. Campbell, 
16th do. H. Moore, 17th do. J. B. Ro- 
binson, 31st do. I). C. Keiller, 2d do. 
F. Knyvett, 3 2d do. F. Winter, 30tli do. 
J. S. Hodgson, 12th do. R. Macdonald, 
1st do. N. S. Nesbitt, 2d do. C. J. F. 
Burnett, 9th do. L. C. Brown, 27tli do. 
D’Arcy Preston, 33d do. D. Bauifield, 
28th do, E. Jackson, 34th do. Hon. II. 
Gordon, 4th do. J. C. Lumsdainc, 29th 
do. F. Corner, 12th do. G. Byron, 24th 
do. D. Ross, 26th do. II. N. Worslev, 
10th do. J. Craigie, 7th do. E. Du Pre 
Townsliend, 8th do. J. Dyson, 9th do. 
W. J. B. Knyvett, 19th do. II. Smith, 
1st do. H Lvell, 22d do. O. B. 
Thomas, 3d do. C. R. Eyre, 15th do. C. 
II. Boisragon 25th do. W. Hunter, 1 1th 
do. T. Dalyell, 21st do. J. Burnett, 22d 
do. J. It. Bigge, Gth do. A. E. Campbell, 
18th do. W. Glen, 13th do. W. E. Hay, 
19th do. R. Nelson, 28th do. S. Staple- 
ton, 26th do. J. Chemey, 14th do. It. 
Crofton, Europ. ltegt. J. W. M tchell, 
25th regt. N.I. W. II. It. Boland, 4th do. 

J. II. Handscomb, 13th do. B. Stewart, 
27th do. R. Riddell, 11th do. T.W.BoIton, 
16th do. W. Brownlow, 17th do. R. Men- 
zies, 15th do. G. C. Armstrong, 24th do. 

R. W. Fraser, 23d do. G. E. Van Hey- 
thaysen, 8th do. R. Chitty, 20th do. J. 

H. Craigie, 5th do. J. Stephen, 5th do. 
M. W. Giluiore, 2d do. G. Cox, 30th do. 

K. B. Hamilton, 21st do. F. Bennett, 
23d do. H. Beaty, 31st do. W. S. Men- 
teath, 29th do. W. Biddulph, 32d do. F. 
W. Anson, 6th do. F. W. Hardwick, 7th 
do. W. Souter, 33d do. John Ross, S4th 
do. A. Jackson, 18th do. J. Bracken, 14th 
do. 11. McMurdo, Europ. R-gt. C. S. 
Barberie, 10th regt. N.I. S. R. Bagshawe, 
20th do. W. Mitchell, 16th do. T. Seaton, 
17th do. P. P. Turner, 31st do. II.W. J. 
Wilkinson, 3d do. C. B. Kennett, 32d 


do. J. Tierney, 30th do. T. H. Scott, 
12th do. A. Bogle, 1st do. 

FORMATION' OF THE NEW REGIMENTS. 

3 Li Regt. Native Infantry. 

Majors 

J. S. Harriott, from 2d regt. N.I. 

C. Martin, 6th do. 

Captains 

B. Roope, 23d do. do. 

A. Ilodgson, 10th do. do. 

E. B. Higgins, 25th do, do. 

L. Shaw, 18th do. do. 

G. P. Wymer, 3d do. do. 

A. Dick, 17th do. do. 

W. Gregory, 3d do. do. 

J. Watkins, 14th do. do. 

LL it tenants 

T. Hep worth, (B.C.) 4th do. do. 

R. Becher, (do.) 10th do. do. 

R. Stewart, (do.) 26th do. do. 

F. Cross ley, (do.) Europ. Regt. 

J. C. Wotherspoon, (do.) 21st regt. N.I. 

B. Ashe, (do.) Europ. Regt. 

B. Malthy, (do.) 9th regt. N.I. 

II. G Nad), 7th do. do. 

J. Tomlinson, 9th do. do. 

E. Marshall, 1st do. do. 

J. II. Stock, 9th do. do. 

F. J. Bel lew, 18th do. do. 

R. A. MacNaghten, 19th do. do. 

G. E. Britten, 20th do. do. 

W. Forbes, 23d do. do. 

II. R. Hughes, 11th do. do. 

W. Glasgow, 2d do. do. 

G. II. Cox, 13th do. do. 

J. C. Sage, 2d do. do. 

J. II. Smith, 16th do. do. 

R. C. Jenkins, 21st do. do. 

J. O. Oldham, 15th do. do. 

Lnsi^ns 

G. Cumine, 12th do. do. 

W. M. Ramsay, 4th do. do. 

W. R. Mitford, 3d do. do. 

J. B. Robinson, 17th do. do. 

II. Beaty, 8th do. do. 

P. P. Turner, 20th do. do. 

32 d Regt. Native Infantry. 

Majors 

G. Sargent, from 7th regt. N.I. 

S. II. Tod, 30th do. do. 

Captains 

N. Bucke, 30th do. do. 

A. Lockett, 14th do. do. 

J. Maling, 9th do. do. 

I. Anderson, 27th do. do. 

P. Brewer, 24th do. do. 

J. Harris, 2d do. do. 

T. Robinson, 2d do. do. 

T. Reynolds, 2d do. do. 

Lieutenants 

C. Andrews, (B C.) 24th do. do. 

G. Jenkins, (do.) 7th do. do. 

J. Davies,, (do.) -28th do. do. 

R. B. Fergusson, (do.) 4th do. do. 

W. Jover, (do.) 4th do. do. 

J. B. Smith, (do.) 17th do. do. 

F. Mackenzie, (do.) 28th do. do. 
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I. H. McKinlay, 7th regt. N.I. 

J. R. Aire, 30th do. do. 

E, E. Isaac, 15th do. do. 

P. C. Anderson, 6th do. do. 

R. McCuITay Pollock, 7th do. do. 

W. Bignell, 8th do. do. 

R. Wroughton, 20th do. do. 

F. Candy, 6th do. do. 

Hon. W. Hamilton, 12th do. do. 

N. Lowis, 27th do. do. 

W. Hoggan, 13th do. 

A. Wilson, 10th do. do. 

R. Houghton, 8th do. do. 

K. F. Mackenzie, 25th do. do. 

E. Carte, 27tli do. do. 

Ensigns 

A. Knyvett, 27th do. do. 

“W. C. Ormsby, 6th do. do. 

F. Knyvett, 5th do. do. 

W. Biddulph, 17th do. do. 

C. B. Kennett, Europ. Regt. 

33d Regt. Native Infantry. 

Majors 

R. C. Garnham, from 29th regt. N.I. 
J. Delamain, 7tli do. do. 

Captains 

J. A. Shadwell, 26th do. do. 

F. Walker, Europ. Rent. 

W. Skene, 29th regt. N. I. 

T. Wollocombe, 14th do. do. 

P. M. Hay, 28th do. do. 

J. Pearson, 18th do. do. 

W. James, 13th do. do. 

G. W. A. Lloyd, 28th do. do. 
Lieutenants 

P. Grant, (B.C.) 28th do. do. 

A. Harvey, (do.) 4th do, do. 

R. Forster, (do.) 14th do. do. 

G. J. B. Johnston, (do.) 9th do. do. 
J . Grant, (do.) 5th do. do. 

T Goding, (do.) Europ. Regt. 

W. Bacon, (do.) 10th regt. N.I. 

H. A. Newton, Sd do. do. 

R. W . Wilson, 29th do. do. 

R. Delamain, 1st do. do. 

F. T. Boyd, 15th do. do. 

H. Paul, 8th do. do. 

R. Taylor, 11th do. do. 

M. G. White, 23d do. do. 

G. D. Roebucke, 23d do. do. 

. 1^.. D. \\ hite, 12th do. do. 

G. Fleming, 22d do. do. 

E, Watt, 16th do. do. 

A. B, S. Kent, 3d do. do. 

C. Fowle, 1st do. do. 

H. Troup, 30th do. do. 

J. T. Lowe, 28th do. do. 

Ensigns 

J. Knynett, 27th do. do. 

J. Whiteford, 22d do. do. 

J. Hindson, 19th do. do. 

P’Arcy Preston, 16th do. do. 

W. Souter, 20th do. . do, 

34^ Regt. Native Infantry. 

Majors 

H.Hdthwaite, from 5th regt. N.I. 

A. Stoneham, 29th do. do. 


Captains. 

J. H. Cave, 21st regt. N .1. 

J. Gabb, 1st do. do. 

T. Barron, 10th do. do. 

F. Young, 13th do. do. 

W. A. Yates, 1 8th do. do. 

G. B. Bell, 30th do. do. 

H. T. Smith, 25th do. do. 

G. Young, 24th do. do. 

Lieutenants 

W. Grant, (B.C.) 10th do. do. 

H. Wilson, (do.) 30th do. do. 

J. Smith, (do.) 5th do. do. 

N. Penny, (do.) 14th do. do. 

A. McMahon, (do.) 24th do. do. 

J. Thompson, (do.) 10th do. do. 

R. S. Phillips, (do.) 26th do. do. 

C. Thoresby, 29th do. do. 

H. Lawrence, 19th do. do. 

T. Moodie, 1st do. do. 

C. Marshall, 15th do. do. 

L. Vansandau, 8th do. do. 

R. P. Fulcher, 20th do. do. 

J. B. Fenton, 2Sd do. do. 

A. G. Ward, 1st do. do. 

G. Iliff, 12th do. do. 

G. H. White, 4th do. do. 

J. Frederick, 15th do. do. 

G. H. Dalby, 9th do. do. 

T. Smith, 15th do. do. 

S. Twemlow, 24th do. do. 

A. M. L. Maclean, 5th do. do. 

W. F. A .Seymour, do. do. 

F. Macrae, 1 3th do. do. 

E. Jackson, 29th do. do. 

J. Ross, 21st do. do. 

Fort-William. , Sept. 12. — The Right 
Hon. the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to make the following promotions 
and transfer : 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. J. N. Smith to 
be Lieut. Col. Commandant of a regiment, 
from 20 July 1823, vice Marshall, deceased. 
— Maj. J. S. Harriott to be Lieut. Col. 
from same date, vice Smith. — Maj. W. B. 
Walker to be Lieut. Col. from 18th Aug. 
1823, vice Cumberlege, deceased. — Lieut. 
Gen. R. Phillips is transferred to the senior 
list, from 4th Sept. 1823, vice Morris, de- 
ceased. — Lieut. Col. T. M. Weguelin to 
be Lieut. Col. Commandant of a regiment 
from same date, vice Phillips. — Maj. G. 
Sargent to be Lieut. Col. from same date, 
vice Weguelin. 

31st. Regt. N. I. Capt. B. Roope to 
be Major ; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. T. 
Hepworth to be Capt. of a comp. ; and 
Ensign G. Cumine to be Lieut, from 20th 
July 1823, in succession to Harriott, pro- 
moted. — Brev. Capt. and Lieut. R. Becher 
to be Capt. of a comp., and Ensign W. M. 
Ramsay to be Lieut,, from 21st July 182$, 
in succession to Shaw, deceased. 

10 th Regt. Ensign A. Macdonald to be 
Lieut, from 4th Aug. 182$, vice Phefips, 
deceased . 

^ Sd Regt. Capt. J. Nesbitt to be Major 
Brev. Capt. and Lieut. J. Eckford to be 
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Capt. of a comp. ; and Ens. W. D. Stewart 
to be Lieut., from 18th Aug. 1823, in suc- 
cession to Walker, promoted. 

27 tk Regt Brev. Capt. and Lieut. G. 
A. Vetch to be Capt. of a comp. ; and 
Ens. R. L. Burnett to be Lieut, from 20th 
Aug. 1823, in succession to Fortune, dec. 

24 tk Regt. Ens. J. Macdonald to be 
Lieut, from 27th Aug. 1823, vice Delap, 
deceased. 

33d Regt. Ens. J. Knyvett to be Lieut, 
from 29th Aug. 1823, vice Watt, transfer- 
red to the cavalry. 

S2d Regt. Capt. N. Bucke to be Ma- 
jor; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. C. Andrews 
to be Capt. of a comp. ; and Ens. A. 
Knyvett to beLieut., from 4th Sept. 1823, 
in succession to Sargent, promoted. 

30 th Regt. Capt. C. Bowycr to be Ma- 
jor; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. P. H. Dewaal 
to be Capt. of a comp. ; and Ens. E. J. 
Watson to be Lieut, from 11th Sept. 1823, 
in succession to Alder, invalided. 

Fort William , 8*pt. 11. — Major T. G. 
Alder, 30th N.I., transferred to Invalid Est. 

Sept. 12. — Capt. W. Kennedy, 2d As- 
sist., to be 1st. Assist. Mil. Auditor- Gen. ; 
and Brev. Capt. R. Armstrong, 14th N.I., 
to be 2d Assist. Mil. Auditor-Gen. ; in 
succession to Wiggens, promoted. 

Ens. G. Thomson, of Engineers, to he 
I.ieut., from 5th Sept., in succession to 
Walter, dec. 

Mr. R. Grueber, late Adj. Baddely’s 
Horse, to be Local Lieut, and Adj. of 
Skinner’s Horse, vice Martindell. 

Mr. J. H. Hampton admitted a Cadet, 
and promoted Ensign. 

Mr. H. Harris admitted Assist. Surg. 
Major C. T. Higgins, 22d N.I., to be 
Agent for Army Clothing 2d Division, 
vice Stuart, promoted. 

Capt. J. Oliver, 11th N.I., to officiate 
as a Sub -Assistant to Hon. Comp. Stud, 
vice Capt. J. Hunter, removed. 

Head- Quarter a j on the River , Aug . 25. 
—Assist. Surg. Lawrie to have medical 
charge of detachment under orders for 
Nattal. 

Assist. Surg. Smith to do duty with de- 
tachment under Major Parker, proceeding 
to Cawnpore. 

Aug. 26.— Capt. Pratt, 2d bat. 4th regt., 
to raise recruits at Sultanpore (Oude), in 
place of Capt. Axford. 

Aug. 28. — Exchange of appointments 
sanctioned between Lieut., V heler, who 
is appointed Interp. and Quart. Mas., ?uid 
Lieut. Ponsonby, who is appointed Adjut. 
to 2d regt. L.C. 

Lieut. Farley, recently transferred to 
Invalid. Estab., posted to Europ. Invalids 
at Chunar. 

Ensigns appointed to do duty with bats, 
as follows: — G. Haihed, 2d bat. 10th 
N. I., Berhampore ; A. Tweedale, 1st 
bat., 23d do., Barrackpore ; R. Wood- 


ward, 1st. bat. 23d do., Barrackpore ; E. 
C. MacPherson, 1st- bat. 10th do., Bar- 
rackpore ; C. Graham, 2d bat, 20th do., 
Barrackpore. 

Sept. I . — Exchange between Assist. 
Surgs. R. D. Knight and J. Johnstone, the 
former removed to 2d Local, or Gardner’s 
Horse, and latter to 2d Nusseeree Bat. 

Ens. C. G. Ross to do duty with 2d 
bat. 1 1th N.I., at Barrackpore. 

Sept. 2. — Assist. Surg. Wyatt to place 
himself under orders of Superintending 
Surgeon at Dina pore. 

Assist. Surg. Thompson to have medical 
charge of detachment under orders for 
Nattal. 

Fort William , Sept. 19. — Officers, subal- 
terns of 15 years’ standing, promoted to 
the rank of Captain by Brevet, from L€th 
Sept. 1823 : — 

Lieut. J. Thomson, 15th regt. N. I. 

Lieut. E. Herring, 29tli do. 

Lieut. R. Robert, Artillery. 

Lieut. G. G. Denness, do. 

Lieut. J. W. Prideaux, 18th N. I. 

Lieut. A. Davidson, 7th do. 

Lieut. J. Hall, 9th do. 

Lieut. W. Aldous, 19th do. 

Lieut. J. Hailes, 1st do. 

Lieut. M. Ramsay, 8th do. 

Lieut. G. Oliphant, 2d do. 

Lieut. J. S. Marshall, 29th do. 

Lieut. W. Davison, H. C. Rurop. Regt. 
Lieut. J. A. Sclialch, 14th regt. N.I. 
Lieut. T. M. Taylor, 5th L. C. 

Lieut. W. Burl ton, 4th ditto. 

Capt. W. Kennedy, 1st Assist. Military 
Auditor Gen., to be a Member of Board 
of Superintendence for Improvement of 
Breed of Cattle, in room of Lieut. Col. 
Wiggens. 

Head-Quarters , on the River , Sept . 4. — 
Surg. G. O. Gardner, I9th N.I., attached 
to 2d bat. of regt. 

Brev. Capt. Brown, 1st bat. l5thN.L, to 
receive charge of Engineer’sDepartment at 
Allyghur, from Lieut. J. F. Paton, ap- 
pointed a District Barrack -master. 

Sept. 6. — Major Harriott (previous to 
his trial by Court-martial) to deliver over 
charge of Europ. and Native Invalids at 
Chunar, to Major Alexander, 19th N.I. 

Lieut. W. Turner, 29th N.I., to act as 
Fort Adj. at Buxar. 

Sejd. 8. — Ens. F. W. Anson, 24th N.I., 
to join 1st bat. 14tb regt. at Pertabgurh. 

Lieut. A. Chitty, 1st bat. 1st N.I., to 
be Adj. to Moorshedabad Prov. Bat., vice 
C. H. Phelips, dec. 

Lieut. Col. Littlejohn, removed front 
1st bat. 25th N.I., to 1st bat. 1st regt. 

Fort William , Stpt. 19. — Lieut. A. 
Irvine, Engineers, to be District Bar- 
rack-master, vice Capt. Bowyer, pro- 
moted, and posted to 7th or Cawnpore 
Division. 

Capt. G. J. Shad well. Barrack-master 
of 7th or Cawnpore Division, transferred 
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to 9th or Bundlecund Division, vice 
Bowyer. , ■ 

Assist. Surg. T. C. Harrison, to per- 
form Med, Duties of civil station of 
Rajesfaahye, vice Bumard, returned to 
military service. 

Assist. Surg. H. Harris, to perform 
med. duties at Seonee. 

Sept. 26. — Mr. W. Dickson, admitted 
Cadet of Engineers, and promoted Ens. 

Messrs. H. Candy, S. A. Lyons, and 
C. E. Reinagale, admitted Cadets, and 
promoted to Ensigns. 

Snrg. G. Baillie, permitted to enter 
service of King of Oude, as Personal Sur- 
geon to his Majesty. 

1st Regt. N.I. Ens. B. Boswell to be 
Lieut., vice Shearer, dec. ; date of rank 
11th Sept. 1823. 

24 th Regt. Capt. G. D. Heathcote to 
be Major, and Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. 
Hough to be Capt., from 26 Aug. 1823, 
in succession to Henley, dec. — Ens. A.T. 
Loyd to be Lieut., vice Hough, promoted, 
with rank froth 11 Sept. 1823. 

20 th Regt. Ensign C. B. Hall, to be 
Lieut., vice Faithtull, dec. ; and Ensign 
G.D. Johnstone to be Lieut., vice Hoare, 
dec. 


Assist. Surg. G. Lambe to be Surg. , 
vice Gibson, dec. 

Fort WUlmm, Oct. 3. — Assist. Surg. \V. 
E, i Carte, A.B., permitted to return to 
military service. 

Head-Quarters , on the River, Sept. 17. 
—Officers promoted, posted to regts. and 
ha**.— Lieut. Col. Command. J. Dewar, 
to 23d N.I. i Lieut. Col. A. Richards, to 
2d bat. 23d do. ; Lieut Col. S. Nation, 
to 2d bat 33d do. ; Major E. II. Simp- 
son, Capt. J. L. Earle, and Lieut. A.T. A. 
Wilson, 8 th N.I., to 1st bat. of regt ; 
Major J. Ferguson, and Lieut J. Jones, 
to 2d bat. 23d regt. ; Lieut. W. M. N. 
Sturt, to 1st bat. 7th regt. 

Removals. — Lieut. Col. Broughton from 
2d bat 11th, to 1st bat. 7th regt. N.I. 
Lieut. Col. Madnnes, from 1st. bat. 


30th to 1st bpt 31st do. 

Lieut-Col. MacGregor, from 2d bat. 
23d to 2d bat. 1 1th do. 

Iaeut. Col. Boyd, from Europ. regt. to 
1st bat S3d regt 

a - Offket s appointed to do Duty. 

% To join 1st feat. 31st regt. at Benares : 

PS?*- ** Wymer, 2d bat. 3d regt. ; 

LuraC#. R. Stock, 2d do. 9th do.; Lieut. 
W, Forbes, 2d do. 23d do. ; Lieut. W. 
G^sgAw, 1st do. 2d do; Ens. J C 
?dd0 ; Ens - G - Cumine, 1st 
R. McMurdo, 2d do. 

\ ' jpjjpBy Bthtidt. 31st regt. at Cawnpore : 

‘ **!£«*|* art ■** 2d bat 6th regt ; Brev. 
rrS^*T 1>WWt * >) lstdo - 4th do; Lieut. 

Sd do, 7th do. ; Ens. J. 0. 

d 0 15th do _. Ens j Ste _ 

2<F do. 3d do. 


To join 1st bat. 32d regt. at Mynpoo* 
ree : — Capt. P. Brewer, 2d bat. 24 th 
regt. ; Brev. Capt. W. Jover, 1st do. 4th 
do; Lieut. W. Bignell, 1st do. 8th do. ; 
Lieut. F. Candy, 1st dc. 6th do. ; Ens* 
S. R. Bagsbawe, 1st do. 14th do. 

To join 2d bat. 32d regt. at Muttra : — 
Capt. J. Anderson, 1st bat. 27th regt. ; 
Capt. J. Harris, 2d do. 2d do. ; Brev. Capt. 
J. B. Smith, 2d do. 17th do.; Lieut. R, 
McC, Polloch, 2d do. 17th do.; Lieut, 
the Hon. W. Hamilton, 1st do. 12th do. ; 
Ens. R. Houghton, 2d do. 8th do. 

To join 1st bat. 33d regt. at Dinapore : 
—Brev. Capt. J. Grant, 2d bat. 5th regt.;. 
Brev. Capt. W. Bacon, 2d do. 10th do ; 
Ens. E. J. Watson, 2d do. 7th do.; Ens. 
J. Tierney, 1st do. 24th do. 

To join 2d bat. 33d regt. at Cawn- 
pore : — Capt. T. Wollocombe, 1st bat. 
14th regt.; Lieut. IT. A. Newton, 2d do. 
3d do. ; Lieut. R. Delamain, 1st do. 1st 
do. ; Lieut. R. D. White, 2d do. 12th 
do.; Lieut. J. Frederick, 1st do. 15th do.; 
Ens. C, Fowle, 1st do. 1st do; Ens. H. 
Beaty, 2d do. 8th do. 

To join 1st bat. 34th regt. at Benares: 
— Major W. Collyer, 2d bat. 18th regt. ; 
Lieut. IT. Lawrence, 2d do. 19th do; 
Lieut. A. G. Ward, 1st do. 1st do.; 
Lieut. G. IT. White, 2d do. 4th do ; Ens. 
N. S. Nesbitt, 2d do. 5th do. 

To join 2d bat. 34th regt. at Benares • 
— Brev. Capt. J. Thompson, 2d b3t. 
10th regt. ; Lieut. C. Thoresby, 1st do: 
29th do; Lieut. J. B. Fenton, 2d do. 23d 
do.; Lieut. G. Iliff, 2d do. 12th do.; 
Ens. A. Mel). L. MacLean, 2d do. 5th do. 

Sept. 18. — Sirrg. Tweedie removed from 
7th to 2d regt. L.C., and Surg. Cast ell 
from latter to former. 

Assist. Surg. J. Leslie to do duty with 
1st. bat. 19th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. F. C. Smith, 1st. bat. 24tfa N.I., 
to be Adj. to the corps, vice Delap, dec. 

Brev. Capt. N. Wallace to be Adj. to 
Rungpore Light Inf., vice Wake, re- 
signed. 

FURLOUGHS. 

^ To Europe, — Aug, 15. Capt. W. H. L. 
Frith, Artillery, for health ; Brev.Capt. 
Alex. Orr, 1 9th N I., do. — 29. Assist. 
Surg. D. Woodbum, do. ; Major W. 
Moxon, 16th N.I., on private affairs.- — 
Sept. 5. Brev.Capt. G. W. A. Loyd, 28th 
N.I., do. (to proceed from Bombay},— 
19. Capf. J. W. Jones, 11th N.L» ;gn 
private affairs ; Assist. Surg. R, Graham, 
for health.— -26. Assist. Surg. It. 
rose, on private affairs. , / p 

To Bombay. — Aug. 22. Brev^Capt. 
Ruddell, Europ. regt., on private affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hope.—A'itg. 15. Brev. 
Capt. S. Delap, 24th N I., for health. 

To Penang and Singapore. — Sejd'. 26. 
Capt. A. Lomas, 12th N. I., for health. 
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PROMOTIONS, &.c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

Head-Quarters, on the Hirer, Aug. 16, 
1823. — Lieut. T. Kettleweil, 30th Foot 
{a Subaltern of 15 years’ standing) to be 
Capt. in the East-Indies only. 

Aug . 20. — Major Streatfield, 87th Foot, 
to be Mil. Sec. to Governor-Gen. 

Lieut, the Hon. J. Amherst, 59th Foot ; 
Lieut. J. Cooke, Royal Marines; and 
Ueut. A. St. Leger M‘ Mahon, 1 6th Lan- 
cers, to be Aides-de-Camp to Governor- 
General. 

Aug. 26. — Lieut. T. Taylor, 89th Foot 
(a Subaltern of 15 years’ standing) to be 
Capt. in the East- Indies only. 

Aug. 29. — Capt. W. Fendal, 4th regt., 
to be Extra Aide-de-Camp to Governor- 
General. 

Sept . 4.— Capt. Fenton, 37th regt., to 
proceed to England in charge of invalids 
and service-expired men. 

Sept. 7. — Lieut. Hartford, 59th regt., 
to do duty with invalids and service-ex- 
pired men of H M. service, and to proceed 
with them to England. 

Sept. 16. — Until his Majesty's pleasure 
shall be known : 

13th Foot. Lieut. W. Thomas, from 89th 
foot, to be Lieut, vice Shi el, who ex- 
hanges, 15th Aug. 1823. 

89 thFoot. Lieut. A.Shiel, from 13th foot, 
to be Lieut., vice Tliomas, who exchanges, 
ditto. 

Assist. Surg. Rutledge, 20th foot, to re- 
t urn to Bombay. 

Lieut, the Hon. J. Amherst, 59th regt., 
and Aide-de-Camp to Governor- Gen., to 
be Mil. Sec. to his Lordship. 

Sept. 22. — Lieut. John Magill, 38th 
foot, and Lieut. John Connor, 44th foot, 
(subalterns of 15 years’ standing) to 
have the rank of Capt. in the East-Indies 
only. 

54/// llegt. Until Ilis Majesty’s plea- 
sure be know n : Eus. It. T. R. Pattoun, 
to be Lieut., vice R. Holt, dec., and Mr. 
G.Holt, gent., to be Ensign, vice Pattoun. 

Sejtt. 24. — Lieut. Archer, 87th regt., to 
do duty with invalids and service-expired 
of H. M. service, and to proceed with 
them to England. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Aug. 14. Lieut. Vincent, 
4lst foot, on sick certificate ; Brev. Capt. 
Bluett, 41st foot, ditto ; Lieut. Lang- 
wortfa, 46th foot, on private affairs. — 28. 
Capt. J. Scott, 4th Drags.; Lieut. D. 
Darrock, 20th foot, on private affairs; 
Ueut. S. Parker,. 69th regt., ditto. — 29. 
Cornet G. A. Stewart, 16th Drags., for 
health ; Lieut. M‘DougaJl, 59th foot, ou 
private affairs ; Major H. C. Streatfield, 
ditto. — Sept. 6. Lieut, and Adj. Butcher, 
1 1th Drags, for health ; Lieut. Bribing ton, 
1st foot, ditto; Lieut. Cakely, 20th loot. 
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ditto; Lieut. Col. Macay, 67th foot, for 
health.— 22. Brev. Capt. Kemple, and 
Lieut. G. Rotlie, 13th foot, ditto.— 24. 
Lieut, the Hon. G. Keppel, 20th foot, on 
private affairs ; Lieut. Eastwood, 44th 
foot, for health; Lieut. Davidson, 46th 
foot, for retiring on half-pay. 

To Penang. — Aug. 28. Lieut. (PHal 
loran, 44th regt., on private affairs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Sept. 14. Glenelg, Weddell, from Bom- 
bay. — 15. Fame, Young, from England ; 
Hero of Maloicn, Nefrh, from Batavia; 
Asia- Felix, Jellicoe, from Bombay; and 
Maria, Reynolds, from the Cape.— 16. 
Mart/ Ann, Wise, from Penang, aiid 
Francis Warden, Webster, from Rangoon. 
— 17. Maitland , Kinsey, and Edward 
Strettel, Allport, from Madras. — 21, Ab- 
be r Ion, Percival, and Atlas, Clifton, from 
London.— 24. Georgianu, Rogers, from 
Madras.— 25. Potten , Wellbank, from 
London ; and Osjyray, M’ Gill, from Gree- 
nock. — 28. Ernaad , Jones, from Bombay, 
and Flvrentia , Wimble, from London! — 
Oct. 10. Thomas Grenville, Manning, from 
London. — 20. Marquess Wellington, Blan- 
shard, from Madras and London.— 21. 
Rockingham , Beach, from London.— 22. 
Duke of Lancaster, Davis, from Liverpool. 
— 23. Lady Campbell, Betham, from Ma- 
dras. — 25. Grenada, Anderson; Orient, 
White ; and Minerva, Probyn, from Lon- 
don.— Also the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
Gribble ; Mexborough, Shipton ; Royal 
George , Reynolds ; Kingston , Bowen ; 
and Palmyra, Lamb, from London. 

Departure .> from Calcutta. 

Sept. 13. Morley, Haliday, for Lon- 
don. — 14. Ann and Amelia, Short, for 
London, via Madras. — Oct. 3. Bridget, 
Leslie, for Liverpool.— 1 1 . Norfolk, Greig, 
for London, and King George the Fourth, 
Beyts, for Bomliay. — 12. Lady East, 
Richardson, for Mauritius and London. 
— 13. London, Brown, for Liverpool. 

Miscellaneous Notices. 

Ship Atlas. — The ship Atlas, lately ar- 
rived, while laying at anchor, on the 21st 
inst., abreast Hog River, about seven 
o’clock in the evening, suddenly sprung a 
leak, which overcame all efforts to keep 
the ship free. The pilot determined, at 
once to save the lives of the crew, and the 
cargo, to run the ship on shore : the «able 
was accordingly slipped, and the shiftman 
up the creek. After running a eoJiSjlte- 
able distance she grounded, and vdhli I 
accounts came away at midnight m 
laying with three fathoms ifuiihhfar, J*® 
two and a quarter fathoms fortraai shrf A 
— and the water was up to tbahatefc^sof 
the lower deck. — ! Cal. John Ball. Stpf- 94. 

The Pitot of the Atlas vesttrdav Biom- 

Vol. XVII. 3 0 
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ing brought intelligence that about 80 ton» 
of the cargo have been saved, and hopes 
urc entertained that much more will be 
ultimately recovered. The vessel still re- 
tains be*, original, position across the creek, 
4u consequence of the flurry thu^ 
occasioned, boats cannot approach her 
without some- difficulty and even danger. 
Her hull yet remains uninjured, notwith- 
standing the perilous situation in which 
she is placed. — Ben". Hark , Sept. 27. 

Brig Ann Laura. — On the 24th of 
Aug. the brig Ann Laura, Capt. P. Tar- 
ket, inward -bound, foundered in six fa- 
thoms, in the South Channel ; five natives 
of the crew, the captain’s wife and infant 
child lost, The captain, the pilot (Mr. 
Hand), and four seamen, were fortunately 
saved on a raft, and landed on the 27th at 
Bercpol (near Hidgelee), where the pilot 
left, them, and arrived at Kedgeree on the 
1st instant, from whence he forwarded the 
foregoing account The above vessel took 
the pilot on board on the 22d ultimo, being 
then in distress for provisions, water, and 
sails, with which she was supplied by the 
Henry Men too, pilot vessel. — Bankshall 
Circular , Sept. 2. 

Ship S ten tor. — The Stentor, Harris, 
from Bengal, ran on shore, Oct. 3d, on 
the Long Sand, near Sanger Point, but 
wa«J got’ofb and put into Diamond Har- 
bour, and intended to return to Calcutta to 
\*(, docked. 

1 BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Juhf 25. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. 
Mulkern, II. M. 11th Drags., of a son. 

Aug. 6. At Delhi, Mrs. W. E. Chick, 
of a son. 

10, At Saugor, Mrs. C. Sutton, of a 
son and heir. 

• — At Fultah Ghaut, the lady of S. S. 
Frost, Esq., of a son and heir. 

..,18- At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. H. 
C. Barnard, 1st bat. 15th N.I., of twins, 
a boy and a girl. 

16. At Lucknow, the lady of J. M. 
Sinclair, Esq., Engineer to Ills H.M. the 
King of Oude, of a son. 

*17. At Tytalia, the lady of Maj. Waters, 
commanding Dinagepore Local Bat., of a 
stillborn daughter. 

At Bbftugulpore, the lady of J. 
Petty Ward, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

22. At Moisgtrage, the lady of J. H. 
Savi, Esq., of a son. 

' 23, At Mhow in MaUva, the lady of 
Lieut.- Col. Fagan, of a son. 

‘ 24. At Jubulpore, the lady of Lieut. 
M. Nicholson, of a *on. 

26. A* Patna, the lady of Dr. Thom- 
Surgeon to the Board of Revenue, 
Cfcntrfai Provinces, of « daughter. 

— Mrs. C.ipt Denham, of a son. 


27. The wife of Mr. D. Kenderdine, 
H. 0’s. Marine, of a son. 

— The lady of C. Mackenzie, Esq., 
Civil Service, of a son. 

29. The lady of R. Alexander, Jisq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Fendall Baugh, the lady of F. 
Mag n Lie , Esq., C. S. x of a daughter. 

— The lady of G. Richardson, Esq., 
C. S., of a son. 

30. Mrs.J.W.E. Taylor, of a daughter. 
— In Purneah, the lady of H. Buck- 

land, Esq., of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. G. 
Mathews, H.M. 59th regt., of a daughter. 

Sept. 1. At Culna, Factory, Mrs. J. 
Russell, of a daughter. 

— At Benares, the lady of Dr, Watson, 
of a daughter. 

— In Chowringhee, the lady of C. 
Pat on. Esq., Magistrate, Calcutta, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. G. Rowland, of a son. 

— Mrs. Burges, of a sou. 

2. At Chowringhee, the lady of F, T. 
Hall, Esq., of a daughter. 

— The lady of W. H. Abbot, Esq„.of 
a daughter. 

— The lady of G. P. Thompson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

3. At Ghazeepore, Mrs. E. George, 
of a daughter. 

— At Nusserabad, the lady of Capt. 
Sandys, D.A., Quarter Master- Gen,, of 
a daughter. 

4. At Goomalty, near JVIalda, the lady 
of John Andrews, Esq., of a daughter, 

— At Bbaugulpore, the lady of En- 
sign D. L. Richardson, of twins (twp 
sons). 

— Mrs. J. Miller, of a son. 

— At Benares, the wife of Mr. H. 
Healey, of a son. 

6. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. J. 
Jenkins, H.M.’s ilth Lt. Drag., of a 
daughter. 

— • The lady of J. B. Dorrett, Esq., of 
a son. 

— The lady of M. Arom, Esq., of a 
son and heir. 

7. Mrs. G. Brown, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. R. Gardener, of a sou. , 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt, T. 
Lumsden, Horse Art. Brig., of a son. 

8. At Monghyr, the lady of John Tyt- 
ler. Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Bishen Ghur (Futtyghur), Mrs. 
T. Kerrod, of a daughter. ■ 

— At Malda, the lady of J. W. Bate- 
man, Esq., of Jungypore, of a son. 

9. At Chilneab Factory, Purneah, 

C. Jadawine, of a son. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of T. M. 
Seppings, Esq., of a son. 

12. Sirs. W. de Monte Sinaes, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of J. W. Grant, Esq., of 
Malda, of a stiil-born male child. 
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12. At Noarolly, the lady of C. Car- 
dew, Esq., C. S., of a son and heir. 

13. At Dnm-Dum, the lady of Capt. 
P. G. Mathison, of Artillery, and Com- 
missary of Ordnance, of a daughter. 

1 4. At Dinapore, the lady of Capt. F. 
Walker, Europ. Regt., of a son. 

15. Mrs. Twenty man, of a son. 

18. At Kidderpore, Mrs, J. D. Ridg- 
way, of a still-born son. 

19. At Bancoora Jungle Mehals, the 
lady of G. N. Cheek, Esq., Civil Sur- 
geon, of a daughter. 

20. At the H. C’s. Botanical Gardens, 
Mrs. D. Churcher, of a daughter. 

21. At Berhamporo, the lady of J. 
M’ Dowell, Esq., of a daughter. 

22. Mrs. A. G. Balfour, of a son. 

23. Mrs. C. Crichton, of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr, E. D. Fabian, 

H C. Marine, of a son. 

— At Futtyghur, the lady of J. Clark, 
Esq., merchant, of a daughter. 

— At Patna, the lady of Capt. M. S. 
Hogg, of a daughter. 

25. Jn Chowringhee, Mrs. F. D. Kell- 
ner, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Caspers, the wife of Mr. H. P. 
Casters, H. C.*s Marine, of a son. 

— The wife of Mr. T. NT. Flash man, 
of a soti. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of J. Dick, 
Esq., C. S., of a still-born son. 

— At Digali, near Dinapore, Mrs. A. 
Willson, of a daughter. 

26l The lady of J. P. Larkins, Esq., 
C. S., of a daughter. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. D. Pinto, of 
a son. 

28. At Delhi, Mrs. K. P. Staines, of a 
daughter. 

30. The wife of Mr. T. B. Bennett, 
H. C’s. Marine, of a daughter. 

Oct. 1 . At Burdwan, the lady of Capt. 
J. 'Aubert, of a daughter. 

2. Mrs. H. Martindell, of a son. 

5. At Allipore, the lady of H . Oakeley, 
Esq., of a child, still-born. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. 
J. Read, of a son. 

6. At the Botanical Garden, the lady 
of N. Wallich, Esq , of a son. 

— At Midnapore, the lady of Col. J. L. 
Richardson, of a still-born daughter. 

**' 8. The lady of M. C. Radcliff, Esq., 
of a son. 

it). The lady of C. Omen, Esq., In- 
digo ^Planter? of Modendorry Factory, 
^nafi Jessore, of a son and heir. 

, I).. Mrs. C. Cornelius, jun., of a son. 

14. Mrs. J. Mackintosh, of a son. 

15. The lady of G. Money, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law, of a son. 


iLA R&XAUESw 

Aug. 26. At Dum-Dum, J. W. In- 
gram, Esq., 3d N.I., to Maiia Isabel Id, 


eldest daughter of the late May. Scott* 
same regt. 

28. Mr. J. Perkins, Dancing and Mtwifc 
Master, to Miss Ann Brietzekc, of Kid- 
derpore School. 

Sept. 1 . At St. John’s Cathedral, Lieut. 
J. Liptrap, 2d bat. 21st regt. N.I., to 
Miss Maria Perigoe. 

4. Capt. Gardener, of the Free Trade!' 
Pilot, to Miss L. E. Hitchcock. 

9. Mr. J. Elias, to Miss Jebb, eldest 
daughter of the late N Jebb, Esq. 

— At St. Andrew’s Church, Mr. M. 
Portner, to MLs Cecilia Cazabon. 

12. At St. John’s Cathedral, G. Jes- 
sop, Esq., Civil Engineer, to Miss Mary 
Thomas Poynton. 

13. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. R. 
Martindell, to Miss M. Duncan Eaton, 
late of Miss Thornton’s Seminary. 

15. At Mho w, Mr. S. Nelson, officiat- 
ing Sub- Conductor, to Amelia, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. A. Robertson, 
Conductor of Ordnance. 

1G. At the Cathedral, Mr. W. FawcHt 
Pennington, to MLs C. Cunningham. 

17. At the Cathedral, G. Proctor, Esq , 
Surgeon on the Military EstaK, to Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the late Col. S. Dyer. 

— At Secrolc, Lieut. F. 8. Hawkins, 
Adj. 1st bat. 19th N.L, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Maj. Gen. Loveday, com- 
manding Benares Division of the Army. 

18. At St. John’s Cathedral, T, R. 
Wiltshire, Esq., to iNIiss Elvira, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. J. W. Palmer, 
Bengal Military Estab. 

— At St. Nazareth’s Church, Lazar 
Agabeg, Esq., to Miss Regina Gentloom 
Aviet. 

27. Mr. C. Serraon, to Mrs. C. Harri- 
son, widow of the late Capt. E. Harrison. 

Oct. 4. Mr. J. E. ltoch, to Miss A. M. 
D’Cruz. 

10. At St. John’s Cathedral, S. G. 
Palmer, Esq., C.S., to Miss Fanny Udny 
Law. 

PEATHS. 

June 25. At Meerut, William, the in- 
fant son of Lieut. M. Mulkern, H.M’s. 
11 th Light Drag., aged 11 months. 

July 17. At Furruckabad, Manohur 
Doss, a well-known and eminent banker. 

Aug . 9. At Allahabad, T. Jonas, aged 
six months, son of Capt. J. C. Watson, 
commending Cavvnpore Levy. 

16. At Lucknow, Misa S, C. Saunders, 

of the cholera, aged one year. i 

17. At Lucknow, of the cholera, Miss 
M. A. Arson, daughter of the late F. Ar- 
son, Armourer, aged seven years. . 

*— * At Nusserabad, F. A. .Corn wail L, 
son of Capt. A. Warde, 3d regt. Lt». Ca- 
valry, aged two years. 

18. At Culpce, Lieut. Col. N. Cuir- 
beilcge, 1st. regt. N.L 
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19. At Lue^nqyr, yf cholera .morbus, 
DC Gibson, Surgeon to the King of Oude ; 
and bnTy a tew hour-, afterwards of the 
saiiiA 1 complaint, Mis. Gibbon, wile of the 

*£u. .At liicknow, of cholera morbus, 
CabtV ,’Fo'rtuiDf , Aid-de Camp to the king: 
of%de. , t 

#£ At Berhainpore, Louisa Villen Wil- 
son, lady of Capt. C. Wilson, H. jVL 38th 
Iwttj aged 25. 

25. The youngest son of Mr. D. Ken- 
derdine, H. C.’s Marine, aged two years. 

— At ChTnsurah, Capt. W- Smith, late 
r e»u n tLuiTlo 

j V - Henley, 24th» N. 

1 a ,! B> " ■, . * 0 i ; in Bhopal. 

^27. Cant. Delap, 24th. N. I. 

At, Serampore, Mrs. Elizabeth Von 
Stilfedfrvoll, relict of tlie late Capt. Lieut. 
J. Von Stubenvoll, Pension Estab. . 

28.. Miss Jane Harvey. 

#L At Cawnpore, Isabel, daughter of 
G. Reddie, .Superintending Surgeon, aged 
oneyear. 

a dpi. 1. At Nagpore, the Rev. Fre Jose 
De Santo Rosa r Roman Catholic Chap- 
lain to the H., C/s Bengal Europ. re g. 

— Mrs. ^ Alary Lefever, wife of Air. 
Charles, Lefever,. aged 23- 
1 2. B. L. Jenkins, Esq. late Assisi. in 
Mjl. 4wPU0tant General’s Office, aged 41. 

— ,Mr* Ft. Langly, Chief Officer of tlie 
WoodFori.. , 

3, C. Bustfv Bsq., of the Firm of 
MpS)Srs. ,F* Bonnaffe and Co., aged 48. 

— AtFuttelighur, Mary, infant daugh- 
ter of I /tent. J. F. Paton> Bengal Engi- 
neers- » 

4. At Sec bp ore, Capt. W. Btowd ,aged 49. 
-r.4t.DeHn, Lieut. Curgenvcn, 30th N. I . 
— At Berhatppore, Lieut. Gen. J. Mor- 
ris, of the Senior List of this Army. 

5* . Mrs, Nelly Forbes, aged 72. 
--Lieut. G. Walter, of Engineers,, 
agf#*22 fj 

*>• T. Heckford, Esq. aged 25. 

Mt> C. Fernandes, aged 50. 

_7. Mr* F. Willoughby, son of Col. 
Wujougbby, of Patna, aged 28. 

— -A* Bbaugulpore, Lieut. Shearer, 
1st JSf. t 

Major M. Middleditch, of the 
P^pjiXist, aged 38. 

,.At Bishen Ghur, the infant daugh- 
ter of Mr, T, Kerrod, 

10. Mr. f. N. Gibson, H. C. Marine, 
aged 24. . § . 

1 1* M rs r E- C. Pinlo, relict of the late 
C. E. Pinto, Esq., aged 26 
— M|r. C. & Powell, aged 37, of 
Cotiah, in the Zallah of NydAca. 
drowned, while crossing byrnonp 
fapt^y to j another, 

jady pf G. Gogcrly, Esq. 
agpa fcu,, , , 

J5. At the house qf J. Turner, Esq* 
Chowringhec. T. Clarke, E?q., ofthe Civil 
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Service, aged 25 (eldest son of Major 
Gen, T. Clarke).. 

17. Capt. ExL Doveton, Madras L&tab. ,• 
and Aide-de-Camp to General Sir J. 
Doveton, aged 23. , v 

— At the BotanfcaFGarderis, Hvir. ? J. 
Roxburgh,- aged- 46. { ' ‘ ' 

19. At Kishnaghw, T. George, the in- 
fant son of Mr- T. Brae, imu * * rl 

21. Mr. W. Bailey* successor tmMr/ 

J, Tiver, aged 28. • ‘ * •> m 1 

— At Buxar, Capt. A let; Cock, Invalid 
Estab., and late of the 6th reg. Lt. Cftv. »* >■ 

22. Mrs. Lousia Thornhill, aged 5fh 
— Off Fultah, Capt J. Rodger* IHb 

Madras N. I. - V 

— At Barrackpore, Lieut- Htoml 
Interpreter and Quarter Master, 2d batt.: 
20th B. N. I., aged 23 years. i 

23. Mr. si. Fallon, H. C. • Marine*- 

aged 28. ■ * •>.*»* 

24. In Chowriughee, Mr. D. Phillips, 

aged 87. * -to 

25. Mrs. Anna Maria Smith, d&ughttir' 
of the late Air. G. Phillips, aged 15. »' 

— C. De Freycinet, Esq. aged 39. o 
— J. Weskin, infant son of Mr. T. 
Weskin, aged two years. " * 

26. At Mirzapore, H. Mercer, Eoq.y 
successor to D. Turnbull, Esq: 

29. Mr. T. Reid, Purser of the ship 
Ogle Castle. 

Oct . 1. The infant son of Mr. H* P. 
Caspers, H. C. Marine. 

3. At Dacca, at the house of Mr; M&L 
ter, Mrs. Harrison, wife of T. C. Har- 
rison, E^q. , Surgeon of Barrisol stations 

5. At Dr. Marsh man’s, at Serampore, 

in his 36th year, H. A. Williams, Esq., 
Commercial Rebident at Jungypofe, ehi 
dest son of H. T. Williams, Esq., Of 
Park Crescent, Portland Place. v < 

— Mrs. Anna Keys, aged 29. 

6. Mr. D. Crichton, aged 29. 

— Mr. J. Livingston, late of tile ship 
Ogle Castle, aged 18. 

8. At Serampore, Mr. John Cole. . • 

12. The infant son of Mr. C. Cornelius, 
junior. -> 

— In Cbinsura, Miss There za Ferrari, 
daughter of F. Ferrao. Esq. of -Penang, 1 
aged 19. < 


MADRAS. 

* ’■ -* . ~r 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. A 

Oct . 2. Mr. E. Smalley, Collector arifl 
Magistrate of Nellorij. . 

Mr. J. Babmgton, Collector and Ma- 
gistrate, Chinglepufc. . , ‘ V' 

Mr. W. TIud1( 40n. ?v( . to Board 0 ( f 
Su|i( imiu ndcnce fi*i ( ollege. 

Per'-ran 1 rai^taicu In CJnvernmfht/,. 

r - . - ' ■ 

Mr. Ccmpto/j is aboo^ to proceed 
Calcutta, to assume the ojffice of Ad\ocate-' 
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Sen. Ens. F. B. White to be 
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General, P ro *?»«•> Blr. Fergosson who has 
lately acted in that capacity being now on 
hhrutoy to England, overlaid. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort St. George, Aug* 15, 1823, — Mr. 

J. C. Boulderson admitted cadet, and 
promoted to Ensign. 

Lieut. J. D- Stokes, 4th N. I., to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat., 
■vice Van Heythuyson. 

Aug. 19. —Mr. G. A. C. Bright ad- 
mitted Assist. Surg. 

Aug. 22.— Assist. Surg. G. A. C. 
Bright, to do duty under Garrison Sur- 
geon, ’ Poonainallce. 

Aug. 26. — Capt. W. James, 2d N. T., 
to act as Paymaster iu Oooab, during ab- 
sence of Capt. Browne. 

Jugj 29 -Capt. T. Watson, 4th N. I., 

to be Paymaster at the Presidency, vice 
Mandiall, resigned. 

Sept. 2. —Mr. T. Key admitted Assist 
Surg. 

'Sept. 5.-«-23d Jtcgt. X. L Sen. Lns. 
W. G. T. Lewis to be Lieut., vice Besley, 
dec*; 1 date of com. 4th Sept. 1823. 

Messrs. T. Coles and E. Clutteriwek 
admitted cadets, and promoted to Ensigns. 

Head Quarters , Choultry Plain, Aug. 29. 
— Lifcbt.T. H. Thoresby removed 2d to 3d 
bat. ; and Capt. Derville, 3d to 2d bat. 
Artiflery- 

Etts. H. Morland removed 1st to 2d 
bat. 14th regt. 

Sept. 1. — Removals. Lieut. Col. (Brt?v. 
Col.) H. Fraser, 12th to 22d regie, 2d 
bat.; Lieut. Col. A. Andrews, 22d to 
11th regt., 2d bat.; Lieut. Col. W. 
Blaekburne, 11th to 12th regt., 1st. bat; 
Lieut. Col. A. MQntosh, 15th to 23d 
regt., 1st bat. ; Lieut. Col. T. Stewart, 
23d to 15th regt., 2d bat. ; Lieut. Col. J. 
D. Grecnhill, 17th to 16th regt., 1st bat. ; 
Lieut. Col. E. Boardman, 16th to 17th 
regt., 2d bat. ; Lieut. Col. H. F. Smith, 
22d to 18th regt., 2d bat. ; Lieut. Col. A. 
Fair, 18th to 10th regt., 2d bat-. Lieut. 
Coh (Brev. Col.) R. Scott, C. B., 10th to 
22d regt., 1st bat. ; Capt. C. Newman, 
2d to 1st bat., and Capt. W- Heude, 1st 
to 2d bat., 23d regt. ; Assist. Surg. J. 
Lawder, 6th to 1st regt,, 1st bat. ; Assist. 
Surg. J. Barton, 1st to 6th regt., 1st bat. ; 
Assist. Surg. N. A. Wood, H. M. 41st 
regt., to 1st bat. 4th N. I. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 9 .—Messrs. J. 
Thomson, D. Richardson, and J. G. Mal- 
colrason admitted Assist. Surgeons. 

Assist. .Surg. AT.dcot r.-.u'i b» do dutv 
under Surgeon I s* bj:i. snin 

Assist. Surgs. Ilic'iardum ami 
under Surgeon of 'Madra- Lump ngi 
Sept. 12 .—5th Regt. N. I. Sen. Capt. G. 
MaxrriseH tobcMajdr; Sen. Lieut ^ (Brev. 
Capt.) P. Fartjuhar^on to be Capt. ; and 


from 30 April 1822, vice Carnac, retjr^^. 
— Lieut. M. Poole, to take rank from 
20 June 1822, vice Luard, dec. ; Lie lit. 

J. Richardson to take rank from 23 Nov. 
1822, vice Milford, dec. ; Sen. J.ieut., 
(Brev. Capt.) J. Anderson to be Capt. ; 
and Sen. Ens. W. Maires to be Lieut., 
from 25 Dec. 1 822, vice Fair, dec. 

\Sth Regt. N. /• Sen. Ens, T. 

Ian to be Lieut, vice Jardine, cashiered ; 
date of com. 10 Sept. 1823. 

1st- Lieut. W. G. Lewis, of Artillery, to 
rank as 1st- Lieut, from 8th June 1821. 

Messrs. W. G. C. Dunbar and P* A. 
Walker admitted Cadets, and promoted to 
Cornets. 

Messrs. D. Wynter, G. W. Moore, H. 

C. Beevor, C. P. Moore, H. P. Clay, and- 
G. A. Barnard admitted Cadets, and pro- 
moted to Ensigns. 

Messrs. T. Ward, M. D., and. Robt. 
Power admitted Assist. Surgs. 

Assist. Surgs. T. Ward, M. D., and 
R. Power to do duty under Garrison Surg. 
of Fort St. George. 

Assist. Surg. T. Keys to do duty under 
Garrison Surg. of Pponamallee. 

Lieut. A. M’Farfane, 5th N. I., tu be, 
Quart. Mast, and Interp. to 2d bat, vice 
Anderson. , 

Sept. \6.—Europ. Regt. Sep. E#s. P. 
Chambers to be Lieut-, vice ETIaway, 
dec. ; date of com. 23d April 1823. 

Brevet Rank. The undermentioned Of- 
ficers (Cadets of season 1807) promoted to 
rank of Brev. Capt. from 16 Sept. 1£2£. 

Lieut. J. T. Welbe, 7 th N. I. ; Lieut 
E. E, Bruce, 18th ditto; Lieut. J. G. 
Mitford, 5th ditto; Lieut. A. JtPLedd, 
22d ditto; Lieut. F. W. Morgan, )st‘ ditto; 
Lieut. G. Willock, 5th Cavalry ; Lieut. 

D. A. Fenning, 5th ditto. 

Sept. 19.— Lieut. W. Campbell, Fort 
Adj. at PoonamaIlee,to act as Paymaster at 
that station during absence of Capt. Ber- 
nard. 

Sept. 23. — Major- Gen. Doveton, K.C. B., 
to command northern division of Army* , 
and Major- Gen. Sir T. Pritzler, K. C.6., 
to command Southern Division 6f ditto. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain , Sepi. IS. 
— ‘5th R?gt. Major G.Maunsell (late prom.), 
pobted to 2d bat. ; Capt. J. Anderson, 
(late prom.) posted to 1st bat. ; and Lieut. 
J. G. Mitford, removed from 2d 1 )o 1st' 
battalion. 

Capt. T. Bennet removed from. 2d, hi’ 
1 st bat., and Capt. H. Gregory frorfrL to, 
2d bat. of Artillery, T '„ 

Sept. 26.— Lieut. J. Gordon, 6tfr v Tegt., % 
removed from 2d bat. 5th negt, 
bat. of that corps. — -Ens. R, S. M 1 . 
removed from 3d to 9th regt. N. w' 

rank below Eds. D. VVyhlen— Erts. SpWe, 
posted to 1st bat. 9th regt., and Ens. 
Macyitie, removed froni 1 st to 2d bat. ^arhe 
regt. 
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;^t?18.V*Co*nfete and Enfcigilrf posted 
to<j#{pf*£nto as ftfllows :— 

Cornet P. A. Walker, to 2d regt. L. C. ; 
Comet S. ®.; Mackenzie, ditto, ditto; Cor- 
net C-iB. liind.say, 3d ditto ; Cornet VV. P. 
Ideas,] 7 ih ditto , and Cornet W« Shairp, 8th 
ditto.— Ens. D. Strettell, 1st bat. 2d regt. 

Ens. R. 8. M. Sprye, 2d bat. 3d 
dittos; Eds. H. C. Beevor, 1st bat. 3d 
ditto; Ens. W. E. Gibb, 2d bat. 6th ditto; 
Bns. G. C. C. Rand, 2d. bat. 8th ditto ; 
Egfc D, Wyrlter, 1st bat. 9th ditto ; Ens. 
J. Sinclair, 1st bat. 10th ditto; Ens. E.W. 
Bavenseroft, ditto, ditto ; Ens. J.W. Rick- 
ards, 1st bat. 1 1th ditto ; Ens. H. T.Yarde, 
lit bat, 1 4th ditto; Ens. G- W. Moore, 
1st., h#' I6th ditto; Ens. J. Smith, 2d 
bat. 16th ditto ; Ens. H. P. Clay, 2d bat. 
iyih tfcitto;. Ens. J. C. Boulderson, 1st 
bat. 18th ditto; Ens. G. A. Barnard, 2d 
b*C J 9th 'ditto ; Ens. C. P. Moor, 1st bat. 
22d ditto; Ens. C. Yates, 1st bat. 29d 
ditto; Ens. «L Thomas, ditto, ditto ; and 
Ens. W. Snow, 1st bat. 25th ditto. 

0 §ioers recently arrived, to do duty as 
follows - ;tt 

Comet W. G.CX Dunbar, with 6th L.C. 
Ensigns T. Coles and E. Clntterbuck, 
with 2d bat. 10th regt. N. X. 

Fort St. George, Se])t. 26.— Capt. A. 
Camming, 2d N.I.,to resume his appoint- 
ment Of Assist. Commissary Gen.— Capt. 
J^ Cmkatttb act as Paymaster in Ceded 
Districts during absence of Capt.Baker.— 
Lieuii R. Codringttm, 23d N. I., to be 
Adj. to 1st bat. -rice Bexley. 

StpR 30.— CoL F. Pierce, Nat. Inf. to 
command Field Force in Dooab. 

,Geh Av M‘ Dowell, C. B., Nat. Inf. 
to command troops in Ceded Districts. 

J . 1 Nixon, 1st N.I., to be lnterp. 
to Head- quarters of Army, vice Leith, 
resigned. 

VMe&ts; -C. R. Flint and T» J. Taylor 
admitted Cadets, and promoted Cornets. 

Mt. iEneas Macqueen admitted Cadet, 
and promoted Ensign. 

As sfet r Sorg. J. G. Coleman, to afford 
medical aid on Neelgberry Hills to Prin- 
cipal Collector of zillah of Coimbatore. 

Oct . 3. — 12f/i Regt. AT. I. Sen. Ens. D. 
Kinlock to be Lieut., vice Stewart, dec. 

Lieut* (JBrev, Capt) J. J. Webbe, 4th 
regt. N.I., re-adniitted on estab. 

FURLOUGHS- 

J( j, ) . To ‘Europe. 

Aug. 15; Mag. Tboe. Beckett, . 23d 
N.I., on sick certificate, —19. Lieut. Edw. 
Dyer* 23d . N.T., ditto; Lieut ^Wil- 
liams; 2&f N.I., 'ditto.— 2& ' Major E. 
Hindley, 5th Lt. Cav.— ^6. Lieut F. 
McKinnon,, 7tb N.X., on sick certificate. 
— <Li£ut, H. E.: Kedny, LGfcb N.L, ditto. 
—29. Assist. Surg. Robt. Rolland, ditto. 
— Sept. 16. Ens. O. F. Sturt, 5th N.I., 
ditto, lia Bombay. — 26. Lieut. (Brev. 


Capt.) D. C. Stewart, 12th N.I., on sick 
certificate. — 30* Lieut. Cot. J. Marshall, 
14th N. I., ditto ; Cornet A. R. Taylor, 
4th regt. L.C., ditto. — Oct. 3. Liettt.-Coil. 
J. Colebrooke, C.B., 2d regt. L.C.’, ditto; 
Capt. P. Farqubarsofe, 5th N.L 
To Sea. 

Aug. 19. Lieht. S. C. Cioffin, 8th Nil., 
on sick certificate. — Sfyt. 12. Capt. 1 J. 
Rodger, 9th N.I, ditto.— 19: Maj. J. 
Hanson, Dep. Quart. Mast. Gen., ditto. 
Capt. Bernard, I’aymaot. at Poofiaraallee, 
ditto. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Lady Campbell, Betbam, from L’ Orient. 
— Grenada, Anderson, from England.— 
Duke of Lancaster, Davis, from Liver- 
pool.— Marquess of Wellington , Blanshard,. 
from London. — Ganges, Cum her lege, 
from Portsmouth — Kingston, Bowen, from 
England. — Ann and Amelia, Short, from 
Calcutta. ' 

DejHirtiires. 

Mary Anne, Webster; Glenelg, Wad- 
dell; Atlas , Clifton, and Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales , Gribble, for Calcutta.— 
Kains, Cunningham, for London,- — James 
Scott, M’Kenzie, for Bombay . — Nar<pt£to 
of Wellington, Blanshard ; Duke of Lan- 
caster, Davies ; Lady Campbell, Betbam; 
Grenada , Anderson; and Ganges, Cum- 
berlege, for Calcutta. , f . 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGE ANlT 
DEATHS. 

BiaTUS. 

Aug. 25. At Tanjore, the wife of thp 
Rev. G. Sperschneider,. of a son. 

Sept. 1. At the Presidency, Mrs. MUtfr 
phett, of a daughter. 

3. The lady of E. Gordon, Esq.* of 
Myrtle Grove, of a daughter. 

— At Chittledroog, the lady of Capt. 
N. H. Hatherly, of the 1st bat. 6th N. I., 
of a daughter. 

5. At Courtallum, the lady of W. F. 
Newlyn, Esq., Med. Estab., of a sOfr. 

— At Mysore, Mrs. Van Ingait, of & 
son. -M* 

7. At the Government House, Lady 
Munro, of a son. V*’’ 1 * * 4 

10. At Courtallam, the lady of WiO. 
Shakespear, Esq;, H. C.*s Civil Service, 
of a daughter. 1 : 

13. The My of Lieut. W. C.’lSruntdrr, 
2d Lt Cfav., of a son. • * * 1 

15. At Coehifi, Mrs.’ A. H&rrfftgteh, * 0 ? 

her 5th son. f, ‘ • • ‘ * 

— At Arcot, fire lady of Lit?6t.’ $faj4or, 
89fh regt., Aid-de-Cnmp to Gen' Sewell, 
of a son, who expired the following cfejr. 

16. Mis. Julia 1 Taylor, wife of Mr. G. 

Taylor, of a still-born girl. J > * 

17. The lady of E. H. Woodcock, Esq., 
of a daughter. 
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18. At Trichinopoly, the lady, of H. 
Prichard, Esq., of a son. 

19. In camp at Jaulnah, the lady of 
Lieut. R. Gibbings, of a son. 

■*— At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady 
«tf CapU Abdy, Commissary of Stores at 
that station, of a son. 

22. At Royapett, Mrs, A. De Souza, of 
a son. 

— At the Hyderabad Residency, Mrs. 
J. Rousseau, of a soil. 

, — r , At Bellary, the lady of Lieut. A. 
Fraser, Quarter-master 2d bat. 23d N.I., 
of a daughter. 

27. At Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. D. C. Kenny, of the 17th N.I., of 
a daughter, 

Oct. 1. At Seringapatam, Mrs. Walsh, 
of a daughter. 

— At Pondicherry, the lady of G. D. 
Drory, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

-4. -At the Mount, the lady of J. Ste- 
phenson, Esq., of the Horse Brigade, of 
a daughter. 

5. At 'Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. 
C. A. Elderton, Mil. Paymaster, Southern 
Division, of a daughter. 

10. At Purse waukuin, the lady of H. 
J. Vardon, Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of T. Allsop, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

tv. At Vellore, the lady of Capt. B. 
Bloke, 23d regt., of a son. 

MARRIAG£S. 

Sept. 8. At Jaulnah, Mr. Conductor 
M. White, to Priscilla, only daughter of 
Ms. . Conductor Brookes, of that station. 

22. At Wallajahbad, M. M‘ Neill, Esq., 
Lieut, and Adj. 6th Lt. Cavalry, to Emily, 
second daughter of Major Bennett, 69th 
regt. 

29. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. J. 
Simmon-, of H.M. 41st regt., to Matilda, 
youngest daughter of Wm. Rutter, Esq. 

Oct . 7. At Bellary, Mr. J. White, First 
Dresser, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. 
J.Dyce. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 4. At Arcot, Hannah Sophia, only 
<laughter of First Dresser Chilljngsworth, 
aged 2 years. 

17. At Cannanore, aged 13 months, 
W. Douglas, youngest child of Capt. 
Wigan, 18th N. J. 

420. At Trevandi um, Travancore, Cor- 
nelia, seventh daughter of tire late A. 
Lqnel, J£eq. of Cochin, aged 21. 

21. At Jaulnah, Rosa Stanley, daughter 
of Capt,. Bentley, 2d bat., 13th* N. I., aged 
16 months. 

24. At Wallajahbad, H. Wm. Robert, 
only cbjld of Lieut., R.-, J. H. Vivian, aged 
2 years, 

27. Jane Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Fen- 
wick, Madras, Ear op, regt. 


27 Mrs. C. A ratoon, of cholera rnpr T 
bus, aged 47. 1 

29. Of cholera morbus, John S: A*a- 
toon, son of the late Mrs. C. ' A ratoon, 
aged 13. 

Sept. 1, At the residence of O. Viveash, 
Esq., T. Fraser, Esq., late of the H. C/s 
Civil Service, many years Collector of 
Nellore. 

— At the house of Mr. Atkinson, As- 
sistant Commissary, Sophia, the wife of 
Mr. S. V. Gore, aged 36. 

2. Of convulsion, Mrs. Diana C. J. 
Christenau, wife of Mr. H. Christentftt, 
Master of die Garrison Band, aged 26. 

— Of cholera, Catherine Grace, wife 
of J. Cox, Esq., of the Medical Kstab. 

6. On the Mount Road, of cholera, 
Emma 3d daughter of Mr. T. Brady, 
aged 9. 

9. At Belgamn, Col. G. Molle, H. M. 
46th regt. 

— Henry F. Lyte, son of Mr. Con- 
ductor T. M. Lyet, aged H months. 5 ‘ 

21. Eliza, infant daughtefr of E. Gor- 
don, Esq. ‘ '<* J) T ! 

IS. Of cholera, Mary Anne, daughter 
of Mr. J. Mac Viccars, aged 5 years. 

1 8 . At Negapatam, Major J. J> Cromp- 
ton, 4th Nat. Vet. Bat. 

— Mrs. Julia Taylor, daughter of Mrs. 
F. Godfrey, aged 19. ' 1 ' 

22. At Chittledroog, the infant daugh- 
ter of Capt. N. H. Hatherly, 6th N.’I. 

24. In camp at Jaulnah, Rich. Henry, 
infant son of Lieut. Gibbings. 

28. Of cholera, the infant daughter of 
Mr. T. Mack, aged 11 months. 

29. Mr. W. K. Tolson, son of the late 
Major Gen. R. Tolson, of this Estab. 

30. At Purse waukum, Major Adam 
Browne, aged 58. 

— Mr. W. Clemons, aged 50, second 
son of Lieut, and Adjt. Jas: Clemons, 1st 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Oct. 2. Ann, only daughter of Mrv H. 
Claudius, aged 2 years. 

6*. At Bangalore, the wife of the Rev. 
A. Forbes. 

— At the Presidency, E. R. Sullivan , 
Esq., of the H. C. C. Service. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 19. Mr. F. J. H. Reeves, 2d 
Assist, to Collector at Kaira. 

Oct. 6. Mr. Walter Elliott, Madras Civil 
Service, 2d Assist, to Principal Collec- 
tor in Southern Marhatta country. s 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS* *» 
PROMOTIONS, &c. , , ,, n 

Bombay Castle, Aug.' 29; 

T. Dickson admitted cadet, -and • pro- 
moted Ensign. r 
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Sept. 9.— Assist. Surg. Lloyd Waiter 
appointed to marine duty, and to relieve 
Assist. Snrg. M. Lennan on board H. 
C. Cruiier Tern ate. 

Mr. Surg. Powell relieved from duties 
of Vaccinator in Guzerat Division. 

Sept. IS. — Assist. Surg.S. Love to per- 
form duties of Garrison Surg. at Tannab, 
on departure of Surg. Geraud on sick 

certificate. 

Capt. Graham, Barrack -master at Kai- 
rah, to take charge of Pay Department ill 
Northern Districts of Guzerat, during 
Major Preston’s absence. 

Lieut. A. Morse, Assist. Quart. Mast. 
Gen., Guicowar Subsidiary Force, to per- 
form duties of Commis. of Stores to same, 
during absence of Capt. Lester, on sick 
certificate. 

Sept. 18. — -Capt. Stokoe, Invalid bat., to 
command Garrison of Taonah, vice Maj. 
Butter, dec. 

Sept. 19.— Lieut. W.H. Waterfield, 7th 
N. I, to be Fort Adj. at Tannah. 

Sept. 20. — 1st Regi X,. C. Lieut, and 
Brer. Capt. W. Wilkins to be Capt. of a 
Troop ; and Cornet C. J. Conyngham to 
lie Lieut., in succession to Soliieux dec. ; 
date 3d Aug. 1823. 

Se]>t . 22. — Capt. E. Jervis, 3d regt. L. 
C., to succeed Capt. Soliieux in duty of 
purchasing Horses in Persian Gulf. 

Sept. 25. — Major Campbell, 2d bat. 9th 
regt., resigned office of President of 
Committee of Survey.— Capt. Morison, 
Sen. Member of Committee, appointed to 
succeed him. — Capt. F. Roome, Superin- 
tend. of Cadet Estab., to be a Member of 
Committee. 

Mr. T. Robson admitted Assist Surg. 

Brevet Rank. Officers, (Subalterns of 
15 years* standing), to have rank of Capt. 
from 16 Sept. 1823. viz, 

Lieut. G. Moor, 9th regt. N. I. 

Lieut. T. C. Rybot, 2d regt. L. C. 

Lieut. J. B. Seely, 4th regt. N. I. 

Sept. 27. — 5th Regt. A r . I. Sen. Capt. 
C. W. Ell wood to be Major; Lieut. S. 
Powell to be Capt. ; and Ens. P. Daw- 
ney to be Lieut. ; in succession to Gibson, 
dec. ; date of rank, 20 March 1823. 

Oct. 3 — 1st. Regt. AT. I. Ens. R Phil- 
lips to be Lieut., vice Wilkins, dec. 

4th Regt. N. I. Ens. A. N. Maclean to 
be Lieut., vice Baynes, dec. 

5th Regt. AT. I. Ens. J. Back to be 
Lieut, vice Say dismissed, 28 Sept. 1823. 

The following Ens. (recently admitted) 
are posted permanently to regts. 

A. C. Heigh'mgton, posted to Europ. 
regt.; G. Constable, loth regt. N. I. • 
E. H. Hart, 7th do.; H. M. Cosby' 
Europ. regt. ; — Sterling, do. ; E. Marsh, 
5th regt. N. I. ; D. Davidson, 9th do. ; 
J. G. Malet, 9th do. ; John Wright, 2d 
do. ; C. Shirt, 10th do. ; G. Ellis, 4th do. ■ 
Wm. P. Eyre, 10th do. ; J. Holland, nth 
do. ; R. Shortreed, 7th do. ; J. Tyndall, 


llth N.I. ; T. Dickson, 7th do. ; J. Whit- 
more, 6th do. ; G. C. Pulling, Europ. 
regt.; J. Chessbyre, ,8th regt. N. L ; X. 
G. Fraser, Europ. regt. ; J. B. BeRasis, 
5th regt. N. I.; G. Wilson, 5th do.; J. 
Jackson, 3th do, ; J. C. Bo water, 1st regt. 
N. I.; W. D. Cruiekshauks, 9th do.; 
E. S. Tompson, 1st do. ; G. Johnson, 
9th do. ; G. J. Graham, 3d do. ; T. C. 
Nead, 12th do. 

The rank of the undermentioned Assist- 
Surgs. having been received, commissions 
are assigned to them severally, wz. — 

Thos. Bradley, date of rank 12 July 

1822. ; David Orraont, 12th Aug. 1822. ; 
Charles Ducat, 2d Sep. 1822. ; Edward 
Milward, 6th Oct. 1822.; Lloyd Walker, 
27th Nov. 1822. ; Henry Johnston, 26th 
Feb. 1823.; Samuel Love, 5th March 

1823. ; David Forbes, 1st April 1823.; 
Martin Thomas Kays, M. D., 4th April 
1823.; Donald Stewart, M. D., do. do. 

Assist. Surg. Hathway, in charge of 
Lunatic Asylum, to have med. charge of 
Garrison of Tannah, vice Surg. Geraud, 
dec. 

Oct. 4. — Lieut. Browne, 1st. bat. 4th 
regt., to officiate as Interp. to 1st hat, 10th 
regt., during absence of Lieut, and Interp. 
Hancock. 

Oct. 6. — Lieut. Waddington to be Exe- 
cutive Engineer at Baroda, during Lieut. 
Sight’s employment on Survey duties in 
Kattywar. 

Oct. 9. — Infantry. Sen. Maj. James 
Sutherland to be Lieut. Col., vice Smith, 
dec.; date ofi'rank 28 Sept. 1823. 

5th Regt. AT. /. Sen. Capt. Charles 
Whitehill to be Major. ; Lieut. John H . 
Belassis to be Capt. ; and Ens. R. T. 
Lancaster to be Lieut., in succession to 
Sutherland, promoted ; do. 

Capt. J. H. Aitchison, 3d N. I./ Pro- 
vincial Major of Brigade, to be Assist. 
Adjut. Gen. to the Guicowar Subsidiary 
Force, vice Whitehill, promoted. 

Lieut. Rankin, 12th N. I., Fort Adju- 
tant at Surat, to be Brigade Maj. to For- 
ces, vice Aitchison, appointed Assist. 
Adjut. Gen. Guicowar Subsidiary Force; 
ditto. 

Capt. W.Ogil vie, !2thN. I., to perform 
duties of Assist. Adjut. Gen. to Guicowar 
Subsidiary Force until return of Capt. 
A itchison from Calcutta. 

Oct. 16. — Assist. Surg. R. T. Barra to 
have charge of Lunatic Asylum in room 
of Assist. Surg. Hathway, ami Assist. 
Surg. D. Shaw to succeed Mr. Barra as 
Vaccinator at Presidency. 

Oct. 18. — Ens. A. C. Heighington, 
Europ. Regt. ; and Ens. E. T. Thomson, 
1st N. I., allowed to exchange corps. 

Oct. 20. — Lieut, and Quart. Mast. Spar- 
row, 1st Light Cav., to act as Adjut. to 
regt. in absence of Lieut. Hunter, on sick 
certificate. 

Oct . 21.— Lieut. Swanson, 2d bat. 10th 
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regt., relieved from Survey in Deckan, 
and appointed Adjutant to that bat. in 
room of Lieut. Foquett, removed. 

Oct . 25. — Lieut. J. Scott, 12th N. I., 
to act as Fort Adj. at Surat, vice Rankin. 

Lieut. J. W. Gordon, 4th N. I., to act 
as Adj. to 1st Extra Bat., vice Bellassis, 
promoted. 

Lieut. J. W. Gordon, 1st hat. 4th N. I., 
having resigned situation as Assist. Sur- 
veyor in Deckan of 1st class, Lieut. G. P 
Le Messurier, senior, of junior class, to 
succeed him; and Ens. Foster, corps of 
Engineers, to dll vacancy occasioned by 
Lieut. Le Messurier’s promotion. 

Oct. 28. — Sen. Ens. F Qutram, corps 
of Engineers, to be Lieut, vice M’Leod, 
deceased. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Eurejye.—StqH. 18. Brev. Capt. and 
Lieut. M. F. Colts and Lieut. J. Saun- 
ders, 18th N. for health.^ Oct. 3. 
Lieut. A. Riddell, 1st. bat., Gren. Regt. 
on private affairs. — 10. Surg. Hewitt, 5th 
N. I., ditto. — 24. Capt. M. Blackall, 6th 
N. I., for health. 

Cancelled. — Sej)t. 18. Ens. E. Neville, 
Grenadier regt , to Europe. 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

Oct. 24.— The Committee appointed to 
examine the Junior Civil Servants, in their 
proficiency in the Country Languages, 
have pronounced the undermentioned gen- 
tlemen qualified for the duties of the Pub- 
lic Service : 

Messrs. 'N. Kirkland, W. J. Hunter, 
R. C. Money, R. G. Chambers, H. B. 
Morris, W. Fullerton, C. Prescott, and 
P. Ricketts. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Sept . 16. Lord Casllereagk , Durant, 
from London.— Catherine Stewart Forbes , 
Chapman, from London.-— 28, England , 
Reay, from London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Au~* 17. At Poonab, the lady of Dr . 
C. Ducat, of a daughter. 

19. At Bhooj, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Macbonochie, of a son. 

Sept. 1. The lady of the late Capt. 
Johnson, Art., of a daughter. 

3. Mrs. J H. Young, of a son. 

— The wife D. Seton, Esq., Sheriff of 
Bombay, ofof a son. 

4. At Randal Lodge, the lady of Capt. 
Bellassis, of a son. 

5. At Colabah, the lady of Capt. G 
Rotton, H. M. 29th regt. of a daughter. 
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14. At Poonah, the lady of Ueut. 
Dickson, H. M. 67th regt., of a son. 

— The wife of Mr. Barnes, Pilot Ser- 
vice, of a son. 

15. In the Fort, the lady of R. Wood- 
Douse, Esq., of a son, still born. 

— At Poonah, the lady of Capt. A. W. 
Browne, Inspector of Forts, Deccan, of a 
daughter. 

26. At Colabah, the lady of the Rev. 
Joseph Laurie, of the Scotch Church, 
Bombay, of a son. 

28. At Belleville, the lady of Lieut. 
Hall, of a daughter. 

Oct. 2. At the Hermitage, the lady of 
W. Ashbumer, Esq., of a daughter. 

3. At Rajkote, the lady of Lieut. Wor- 
thy, Line Adjt., of a son. 

5. At Bycullah, the lady of Capt. 
Manson, regt. of Artillery, of a son. 

6. At Seroor, the lady of Capt. Barton, 
of Artillery, of a son. 

7. The lady of Dr. Keys, of a son. 

— At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Mayne, of a daughter. 

14. The lady of Lieut. Robert Mignan, 
Bombay Europ. regt., of a son. 

15- At Poonah, the lady of Capt. J . H. 
Dunsterville, Assist Com. Gen., of a 
daughter. 

25- Mrs. Leggett, of a son. 

27- The lady of Lieut. Col. Cowper, of 
Engineers, of a daughter. 

28- The lady of Lieut. Col. E. W. 
Shuldham, Quart. Mast. Gen. of the 
Army, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 7. At St. Thomas’s Church, Capt. 
Thos M‘ Cartby, of the Ship Carroo, to 
Mrs. Capon, widow of the late Capt. W. 
G. Capon. 

25. At St. Thomas’s Church, Mr. W. 
Evans, conductor of Ordnance, to Mrs. 
Anne Jane Johnstone, widow of the late 
Conductor R. Johnstone. 

30. At St. Thomas’s Church, Lieut. 
Alex. Adam, of the Nizam’s Service, 
to Miss A. Willis, niece of Majjr Willis. 

Oct . 11. At Asseer-Gurh, in Khan- 
deish, Z. H. Turton, Esq., 11th B. N. I., 
to Ann, daughter of Robt. Crump, Esq , 
of Charlton, Gloucestershire. 

13. Lieut. W. Reynolds, Revenue and 
Topographical Department, to Miss Ame- 
lia Gillio, eldest daughter of the late G. 
W. Gillio, Esq-, of the Civil Service* 

14. At Surat, G. W. Anderson, Esq., 
Civil Service, to Eliza, second daughter 
of W. Ironside, Esq., of Hougfaton-lo- 
Spring, county of Durham. 

21. At St Thomas's Church, Charles 
South, Esq. L. H- M. 2Qth regt., to Mfcs 
Sophia Ann Alvarez. 

deaths. 

Sept. 7. At Malligaum, Emma I.ouSso, 
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the wife of Lieut . Col . Py^on^ cpipmand - 
ing in Khandetsh, aged 23 . " ' ' 

— ' 6fb ; Nefto.- 

— At Broach ,4). Hanson,£sq , of the 
CivBJto4ds. J* A : - - 

$ r , the. iqfanC daughter of C. 

Kgys/j^u r > c „ 

1— At JCatra, Helen Elizabeth, the in- 
fant daughter of Mr. J. Fern, aged 1 year. 
1#. Dr. B. W. Gera ud, of Med. Est. 
Richard, infant son of Mr. Barnes, 
Pilot Service. 

Mr. Constant Ter Petrus, Arme- 
nian, aged 6?. 

— Serg. G. Chestrall, Europ. Indep. 
Vet. Bat., and formerly Band-master to 
Bombay regt. 

. r% 0.- Madeline Maria, the infant daugh- 
ter pf the late Capt. J. Johnson, Bombay 
AstiUery. 

At Bhooj, Lieut. Col. J. J. Smith, 
Cbm! 1st. bat , 3d regt. B. N. I. 

I- 4)61. 4. En$. R. J. Me Nab, Bombay 
Europ. regt., aged 1 9 years. 

7« Th$ infant son of Lieut. Worthy, 
Jyine Adjt.* Rateote. 

8. jVt Naunjoorah, near Aurungabad, 
Lieut!. Si. Goldsmith^ of the Nizam’s Ar- 
tillery. 

12. Of a lock-jaw, Ann Mott, daugh- 
ter of-tlis. Ute Thos. Mott of the H. C. 
Marine, raged 8, years. , 

— Ellen, youngest daughter of Patrick 
Leiwi^cb, late Marshal of Bombay. 

-&0. T At Tannah, the infant daughter of 
Mr; Francis Horne. 

—+ At Poona, Mrs. Cliarlotte Gourley, 
w ife qf Conductor A Gourley, Ordnance 
Department. 

27. At the residence of the Apostolique 
Vicar, in Medow Street, the Rev. Fr. 
John Luis, Vicar General to the Bishop 
of Auriphila, and Apostolical Vicar in the 
Dominions of the Great Mogul, residing 
at Bombay, aged 52 years. 


PERSIAN GULF. 

3 ’ DEATHS. 

Aug. 2. At Bushire, Capt. Frederick 
Soileut, 1st regt. Bombay Lt. Cavalry. 

. Sqti. 12. Dr. Milward. 

, 15. Mr. Sturmey, of Bussorah. 

20. At Bushire, Capt. M’Leod, Resi- 
de^ at the Persian Gulf. 

CHINA. 

,Ut, , ^ SHIPFIKG ARRIVALS. 

, * .Warren. Hastings, Rawes ; Lowther 
Castle, Baker ; Farqubarson, Cruick- 
shank ; Herefordshire, FI ope; Inglis, 
Sene ; Charles Grant, Hay ; Repulse, 
Pfaterson; Kellie’ Castle, Adams; Bridge- 
water, Mitchell ; Atlas, May ne ; Scaleby 
Castle^ ISewall^ Hythe, Wilson; Winch 
sor, Haviside ; Vansittart, Dalrymple ; 


and Buckinghamshire* Glassppole, from 
London. 

MARRfACe. ‘ : 

Sept. 18/ At Macao, James F.N. Daniel^ 
Esq^ofihe Hen. E. F . Company’s Fac- 
tory in China, to Jane Amaay eldest daugh- 
ter of the Hev. Philip Le Geyt, of Mardepy- 
Kent. 

DEATH. -’ ** 

Sept. 7. In Macao Roads, Mr.' J. H. 
Buttivant, chief mate of the Royal George. 


£umntavg. 

For obvious reasons we are unable K* 
furnish miscellaneous extracts from tile 
Indian newspapers in our present num- 
ber ; we must not omit, however, to insert 
a slight summary of such intelligence as is 
most interesting. 

Calcutta. — An important question 
was introduced into the Supreme Court 
on the 19th Sept. 1823, whether the Go 1 - 
vemment possessed the right of confining 
an individual ordered to lfeave the country, 
until a vessel could be provided for his 
conveyance. This question arose in the 
case of a Mr. Arnot, Assistant Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal. An offensive para- 
graph had appeared in (hat newspaper (SOth 
Aug.) adverting to the old story- rif* W. 
Bryce and Mr. Buckingham, and the xiew 
laws restricting the Calcutta press. ' Mt% 
Arnot was residing in India without Kcchise 1 : 
in consequence, therefore, of the para- 
graph we have just mentioned, a warrant 
was issued for his immediate transmissidii 
to Europe. On appearing before' tile 
magistrates, he was required to furnish 
proper security for immediately comply- 
ing with the mandate. This being refused, 
or at least omitted on his part, he Was 
apprehended and placed under confine- 
ment. A writ of habeas corpus was imme- 
diately obtained by his legal advisers; ail'd 
Mr. Arnot was brought before the' Su- 
preme Court, where the question was 
argued at great length by counselhbforfc 
Sir F. Macnaghten 'and Sir A. BoRer. 
Owing to some little indistinctness iii 
the wording of the Acts of Parlianteht 
authorizing the Governor*- General rrt Coun- 
cil to send home any individuals residing In 
India without license, the Judges dn*bra& 
ed opposite sentiments. Sir F. Mabnigh- 
teri argued, that liberty being impferfbet^ 
India, - it i*«*'aw?refaree!fe mate nbcbs&ry 
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to be careful of what existed ; he thought, 
therefore, that the applicant was strictly 
entitled to the benefit of the most favour- 
able construction of the Acts. Sir A. 
Buller, in pronouncing an opposite opi- 
nidtt, observed, that every individual re- 
sidnig Without a license was, by law, in 
hourly commission of a misdemeanor ; 
and “ that when under such circumstances 
tijQ several Acts enabled the Company* 
through the Governor- General, to seize* 
take, arrest, and send to England any 
British subject who should so come to this 
country in opposition to the law, he con- 
ceived that the Legislature did intend to 
vest him with the power of keeping and 
detaining him, till an opportunity offered 
of sending him to England.” Sir A. 
Bi|iler laid great stress upon a precedent 
quoted by the Advocate- General (Mr. Fer- 
gusson), viz. the case of Duhan, in 1791, 
when a writ of habeas corjrus was applied 
for,, and a return being made that he had 
been confined in the fort by order of the 
Governor- General, Sir Robert Chambers, 
the chief justice, decided that the Court 
could not . release him. 

On the decision of the Court (Sir F. 
Macuagbten filling the office of Chief Jus- 
tic ejrrolem.'), Mr. Arnot was immediately 
released. 

, We congratulate the profession in In- 
dian having now two opposite precedents 
to facilitate their future pleadings. 

The new Bishop of Calcutta arrived at 
Fort W illiam in the beginning of October. 
We hope that he will be the means of com- 
posing certain unfortunate differences 
which. have most unaccountably arisen be- 
tween .the leading members of several epis- 
copal societies for the conversion of the 
Hindoos. The friends of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society proposed lately to esta- 
blish an association at Calcutta for tire better 
accomplishment of the objects of the gene- 
ral institution. It appears from the corres- 
pondence inserted in the Calcutta papers 
bet^epp the chief -promoters of- this de- 
sign,.pp4 two , other gentlemen, m. Mr. 
Mill,. the ^Prmcipal of Bishop’s College, 
apd Mr. the Chaplain of St. 

James’s. Ch urcbfc that the latter gentlemen 
cQpsiderpd that several material innova- 
tions were- about to be introduced* and that 
they deprecated the formation of the asso- 
ciatiopon the principle* proposed, Until the 


arrival of the Bishop, who was expected 
iu about a month from that time. ’ Sgjar 
as we c^u judge from the correspondence, 
we are disposed to think that the objection 
was not unfounded ; at all events we think 
that the most proper course would have 
been to postpone the adoption of any new 
measures until the arrival of the Bishop. 
We have no wish, however, to enter fur- 
ther into the subject at present, and sin- 
cerely hope that wfe shall never have any 
occasion to advert to it again. 

Education appears to be making most 
rapid progress. The School-Book Society, 
which our readers are well aware is tnost 
extensively and liberally patronized, has 
published a report of its proceedings. 
The establishment of a society, to, furnish 
books for every branch of - education 
amongst the natives of India, has given 
an impulse which has produced effects 
beyond our most sanguine hopes. “ Eu/)o- 
pean teaching is found to be highly accep- 
table to the natives.” Previously to the 
formation of the School-Book Society 
there were but few native schools unifer 
European management; but the Calcutta 
School Society, independently of other 
establishments, has now eighty-four schools 
within the limits of the town. The School- 
Book Society supplies all schools indiscri- 
minately with the most eligible elementary 
books. So persuaded is the Government of 
the great advantages that may be expected 
to result fr om the system of education 
which is now in progress* that it has deter- 
mined to appropriate a lac of rupees 
annually to this object 1 , in addition to all 
former grants. 

The Seram pare Native Female Society , 
lately established, meets with the greatest 
encouragement. There are se^?^p7iscboots 
on the Society’s lists, and three hundred 
and thirty-jive children. The average at- 
tendance is about two hundred onj thirty. 
This is in Serampore and the immediate 
neighbourhood. In former numbers of 
our Journal we havo detailed the pro- 
gress that has been making m and about 
Calcutta: w© are happy to' addaWird 
place, which, we humbly trust,' h Vtbblf 
to become shortly the centre of' an 'extend 
sive sphere of fetnale education, an 
portunitv of introducing female schools 
having lately occurred fit Allahabad. - 
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The Bethel Society , lately established in Le Messurier, and Cleland appear to have 
Calcutta for the religious and- fadruL ib- 


structionof British and Foreign Seamen, is 
enlarging its plan. The only houses at 
present existing for the reception of this 
class of society are of the most wretch- 
ed description, where every kind of 
vice prevails, in a degree which would 
scarcely be credited in England. The 
consequences are most deplorable. To 
remedy this evil, it is proposed by the 
Society to establish a boarding-house for 
seamen, in which every thing shall be 
done to promote comfort and economy, 
as well as sobriety and order. 

, -The Government have subscribed 500 
rupees per mensem towards the Bengal 
Jftariners’ and General Widows’ Fund, 
and the Right Hon. the Governor- General 
has been pleased to become its Patron. 

The accounts we have already given of 
the extensive devastation produced by inun- 
dations, both in the upper and lower dis- 
tricts of Bengal, are far from having been 
overcharged. We are sorry to observe 
that every newspaper we receive from Cal- 
cutta brings fresh intelligence of this dis- 
tressing nature. 

It is reported by some of the native 
Ukhara, that an attempt has been made to 
assassinate Scindea. The villain failed in 
Bis object, add was instantly cut to pieces 
by Scindea ’s officers. 

, We have before us a great variety of 
other miscellaneous intelligence from the 
chief Presidency, but we are obliged to 
defer its insertion to a future number. 

Madras. — O ur readers will perceive 
from foregoing pages, that we have re- 
ceived intelligence from this Presidency to 
the middle of October. 

Sir Tbos. Munro has requested permis- 
return to England. 

. The papers contain nothing else in the 
-*hy of incident or anecdote that is suffi- 
ciently important to demand insertion in 
<kir present number. 

Bombay. — An affair of some conse- 
quence occurred in the Recorder’s Court 
in the beginning of October last. Messrs. 
Norton {Advocate- General), I rwm Parry, 


fcften dissatisfied with certain rules observ- 
ed by the Court, and accordingly stated 
their objections in a joint memorial. This 
act was regarded by the Recorder as an 
insult to the Court, and an assumption ’on 
the part of the bar of a privilege to which 
it had no title. His Eordship also pro- 
nounced the memorial itself to, be libel- 
lous. By the sentence of the Courts the 
five barristers above-named were suspend- 
ed from their situations for six mondw • 
and, in the interim, the attomies are to 
practise as barristers as well as in their 
more appropriate branch of the profession. 

We are sorry in being obliged to record 
the dismissal of Lieut. Thos. Say, 2d bat. 
5tli regt. N.I., from the service of the 
Hon. Company, for insubordination, 

Penang and Singapore. — We have 
received various intelligence relating to 
agriculture, commerce, and other mea- 
sures of general improvement, the par- 
ticulars of which we are unable to insert. 

The prospectus of the Literary Society 
lately established at Singapore, shall be 
given in our next number. 

China. — It appears by the late arrivals 
from China, that the affair of the Topaze 
is not considered by the Viceroy as finally 
adjusted, two men being still demanded 
for execution. The trade, however, ’ is 
allowed to proceed for the present on the 
payment of certain douceurs . How long 
this system shall continue depends proba- 
bly upon the wisdom and firmness of our 
authorities at Canton. 5 

Dr. Morrison, the celebrated Chinese 
lexicographer, has arrived in Englandxm 
board the Waterloo. 

Cape of Good Hope. — Tlie Caffiq*s 
have again been committing depredations 
in our new settlements. They wore at- 
tacked, however, in the beginning ' erf 
December, by a body of, 200 mounted 
burghers, under the command of Major 
Somerset, and received a severe chastise- 
ment. A great portion of die stolen pro- 
perty was recovered. It may reasonably 
be hoped, that the lesson which has been 
given to these depredators will ensure 
tranquillity for some time to come. 
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EAST-ENDIA HOUSE. 

Egh. 25. A Court of Directors was 
held, when CapL Haviside was sworn into 
the command of the ship Thames. 

A Court of Directors was held, 
wfieti the ship Thames, taken up for China 
Was thus timed, viz. to be afloat 
the &8th Feb., sail to Gravesend 14th. 
March, stay there thirty days, and be in 
Downs 18th April. The Astell was con- 
signed to Bengal direct. 

March 1 . The despatches for St. Helena, 
Bombay, and China, by the ship London, 
were closed, and delivered to the Purser of 
that ship. 

, . 2. The despatches were closed, and de- 
livered to the Pursers of the following 
ships, viz. Marquess Camden, Larkins, 
for Bombay and China ; and Lady Mel- 
ville, Clifford, for Madras and China. 

17. The despatches for Madras and 
China, by the ship William Fairlie, Capt. 
Kennard Smith, were closed, and delivered 
to the Purser of that ship. 

23. A ballot was taken for the election 
of a Director, in the room of Sir Thomas 
Reid, Bart., deceased. At six o’clock the 
glasses were closed and delivered to the 
scrutineers, who reported the electiou to 
have fallen on John Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

The numbers were : 

For Mr. Muspratt 752 

Mr. Tucker C84 

Sir R. T. Farquhar. . 398 

24,. A Court of Directors was held, 
when Mr. Muspratt took the usual oath, 
and his seat as a Director. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Murray, G.C. B., to 
be Lieut. -General of the Ordnance. 

H. Newman, Esq. to be His Majesty’s 
Consul for the States of North and South 
Carolina ; to reside at Charleston. 

The Rev. Hobbs Scott to be Archdea- 
con of Australasia. 

Robert Fullarton, Esq. to be Governor 
of ^Prince of Wales* Island. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross is appointed 
to the Staff of the Ionian States, in the 
fooip of Lieut.- Gen. Sir Fred. Adam, now 
Lpyd High Commissioner 

yapt. W. Forrest, of the Hon. East- 
Iktfia Company’s Service (Inspector of 
Milftaty Stores), to be Major, by Brevet, 
in tbe>East-Indies only. 

Admiral Sir James Saumarez to be 
Commander-in- Chief at Plymouth, in the 
room of the Hon. Sir Alex. Cochrane. 

Miscellaneous. 

An Oriental Club has just been esta- 
blished in London, of which the Duke of 


Wellington is President, and upwards of 
forty individuals of rank and talent con- 
nected with our Eastern empire are ap- 
pointed a committee. The following is the 
prospectus. 

Prospectus. 

The Oriental club will be established at 
3 house in a convenient situation. 

The utmost economy will be observed in 
the whole establishment, and the subscrip- 
tion for its foundation and support shall 
not exceed fifteen pounds entrance, and 
six pounds per annum. 

There will be a commodious reading 
room, with newspapers and periodical pub- 
lications, and it wiLl be a particular object 
to have those from every quarter of the 
East up to the latest dates. A library will 
be gradually formed, chiefly of works dti 
Oriental subjects. 

The coffee-room of the club will be 
established on the most economical princi- 
ples, similar to those of the United Ser- 
vice and Union. 

There will be occasional house dinners. 

The qualifications for members of this 
club are, having been resident or employed 
in the public service of His Majesty, or 
the East-India Company, in auy part of 
the East — belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society — being officially connected with 
the administration of our Eastern Go- 
vernments abroad or at home. 

The objects of the establishment are-^ 
First : to give to persons who have been 
long resident abroad, the means of enter- 
ing, on their return, into a society where 
they will not only associate daily with those 
they have before known, but have an op- 
portunity of ’forming acquaintance and 
connexions in their own country. Se- 
condly : to give to those who have resided 
or served abroad, the easy means of meeting 
old friends, and of keeping up their know- 
ledge of the actual state of our Eastern Em- 
pire, by personal intercourse and friend- 
ship with those recently returned from 
scenes in which they have once acted. 
Thirdly : giving to all persons who are so- 
licitous of information, regarding the past 
and present condition of the East, to those 
who are officially connected with our Go- 
vernments abroad, and to all persons who 
are desirous of improving their knowledge 
and strengthening their personal ties with 
that quarter, additional means of accom- 
complishing these ends. 

The British empire in the East is now 
so extensive, and the persons connected 
with it so numerous, that the establishment 
of an institution where they may meet on 
a footing of social intercourse, seems par- 
ticularly desirable. It is the chief object 
of the Oriental club to promote that in- 
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ter course, and to maintain and improve the 
principle so happily established by the for- 
mation of the Royal Asiatic Society, of 
associating as much as possible those who 
have resided or served in the East, with 
persons who, from any cause, take an in- 
terest in that quarter of the globe. 

That the members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society* the Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
India, and China clubs, be invited to join 
the Oriental club as original members. 

That all persons who have served the 
King, or Company in the East, who have 
resided or travelled, or whose official si- 
tuations connect them with that quarter of 
theglobe, be considered eligible to become 
members. 

s That the committee have the power of 
electing any candidate as an original mem- 
ber, who may be eligible as above, until 
the number of four hundred shall becom- 
pletedf-such candidate being recommended 
by. three of the present committee, one on 
personal knowledge. 

That as soon as the names of four hun- 
dred members shall have been enrolled, a 
general meeting be called to arrange the 
permanent establishment of the club. 

It is at present intended that the number 
of menders shall not exceed six hundred. 

A general meeting of this club is called 
for the 5th April, in consequence of the 
number of names already enrolled. Our 
Indian reader $ will be glad to learn, that a 
Resolution has passed the Committee al- 
lowing them eighteen months to give in their 
names as original members, subject to no 
othet expense (besides the payment of their 
entrance, of fifteen pounds), until their 
arrival in England, 


nufactured, however, the pieces must be 
uncut. 

INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

Calcutta, Oct. 11, 1823. 
Government Securities. 

Remirrabie 35 o to sb 8 per rent. pfem. 

Non Uenmtable ...,U 8 t©W 0 > dmo. 

Bank of Bengal Rate*. ' 

Discount on Piivaie pills 3 0 per cpjU. 

Do. on Govt Bills «f Exchange .. ft tfitfo.’ 
Interest on Loans, open date .it... 4 0 dutch 

Do. 2 months certain 3 8 ditto.. 

Bank Shares. 

Premium 56 to 39 per cent, nominal. 
Exchange. 

On London, 6 months* sight, per Sic. Rupee— to 
Buy, >s. tojd. to is. j jd- — to Sell, is. Jld. to 
Is. 1 lid. 

On Bombay, SO days* sight, Sa. Hs. 91 per 100 
Bum. Rupees. 

On Madras, ditto, Sa-fts. to 98 per too Madras 
Rupees. 


Madras , Oct. 17, 1823. 

Exchange. 

On England, at 6 months’ sight, is. 8d. pit Ma- 
dras Rupte. 

On Bengal, at 30 days* sight, ?5 to 98 Sicca Ru- 
pees, per ICO Mauras Rupees. 

Company’s Paper. 

Remittabl? S3^ per cent, premium. 

Uniemutable, nominal.. . 12 ditto. 


Bombay, Kov. 1, 1823. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 3 momhs’ sight, is. &d. per Rupee 

Bo at 6 mouths’ sight j Is. 8^d. ditto. 

Company’s Paper. 

Remittable 140 Bom. Hs., pe» 100 Sicca Bs. 

Non Retmttable.. I ia ..dittp .peraiitQ,' 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 


A Treaty is in progress with the Nether- 
lands Government by which, among other 
arrangements, the Settlement of Bencoolen 
is to be ceded in perpetuity by us, in re- 
turn for a relinquishment of all claims 
upon the Island of Singapore, and the 
cession of the town of Malacca, and all 
the Dutch possessions on the Continent of 
India. 

It js stated in a Bombay Courier of 
Nov* 1, that Sir T. S. Raffles is on his 
voyage home, on account of ill health. 

.Certain equitable modifications have 
been minfe fit the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s .plan respecting the silk trade. 
Foreign silk manufactures are not to be 
introduced for two years, and then at a 
dutyief thirty fitr cent. Drawbacks also 
areaftoWwi Wponallraw silks- introduced 
since a Xpecjfied period, whether now in a 
manufactured state or otherwise. If ma- 


March 3. At Liverpool, London, Brown, 
from Bengal 25th Oct. 

10. At ditto, Bridget, Leslie, from do, ' 

14. At Gravesend, Regalia, Collins, 
from N. S. Wales and V. D. Land. 

16. At ditto, Lusitania, Langdon, from 

dittO. r 

17. At ditto, iVorfoli, Greig, from Ben- 
gal 11th Oct. 

18. At ditto, Morley, Hailidayi from 

Bengal 15th Stpb; and Ann and AmHid, 
Short, from Bengal 3d Oct, and Mattes 
19th Oct- . i . " 

23. At ditto , Bombay, Hine, from 
China 22d Nov. ; and Waterloo, A Lager, 
from ditto Sd Dec. 

24. At ditto, Bint, Cobb, and General 
Kyd, Naime, from China 2d Dec. 

— Off Dover, Boyal George, Bidttn, 
from China 3d Dec. ■ , j 

— Off Plymouth, Ruins, Cunningham, 
from Madras 27th Sept. 

25. Off Brighton, Ogle Castle, Brown,, 
from Bengal 4tb Nov. 

— At Plymouth, Lay tort. Miller, from 
Bombay 30tfr Oct. 
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Departures. 

Feb. 26. From Deal, Earl Balcarras, 
Cameron, and Canning , Head, for Ben- 
gal and .China ; and Dwiira, Hamilton, 
lor Bombay and C^ina. 

March l. From Gravesend, Marquess 
Camden, Larkms, for Bombay and China. 

6 . From ditto, Joseph, Christorphine, 
fo£ Jhitayia and Singapore. 

9. From ditto, William Fair lie, Smith, 
for Madras and China. 

10- FVora Deal, London , Sotheby, for 
St. Helena, Bombay* and China. 

— Ffom Portsmouth, General Palmer , 
Truscott, .for Madras. 

11. From Gravesend, Eliza, Faith, for 
Bombay. 

IS. From Deal, Lady Melville , Clif- 
ford, for Madras and China 

14. From Portsmouth, William Money, 
Jackson, for Madras and Bengal ; and 
Lang, Lusk, for Van Dieman’s Land. 

19. From Gravesend, Countess of Har . 
court , Bunn, for V. D. Land and N. S. 
Wales. 

S&f. From ditto, Phoenix, White, fordo. 

From Portsmouth, Larkins, Wil- 
kinson, for Madras and Bengal. 

• — From Deal, Catherine , M’Intosh, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

Passengers from India, cjc. 

Per Regalia , from New South Wales : 
Messrs. John Raine, John Rickards, and 
Henrjr Danvers. 

Per Lusitania , from ditto ; Mr. BunstalL 
and family, and Capt. Purcell. 

Per Ann and Amelia, from Madras .- 
Mrs. Reid ; Mr. R. C Cole, surgeon ; 
Capt. Fenwick ; Mr. Reid ; Capt. W. H. 
Goddard; Master S. Steward, and two 
native servants. 

Per M or ley, from Bengal : Capt. Cort- 
land and Lieut. Stewart, 1 6th Lancers ; 
Lieut. Butcher, 11th Drags. ; and Lieut. 
M’Dougall, 59th Foot. 

Per Waterloo, from China: the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison, and his Chinese servant; 
Dfi. Gi liman, of tlie Medical Board, Cal- 
cutta, and servant ; and several privates of 
the SL Helena Infantry. 

Per Bombay, from China : The Coun- 
tess de Boecamii and three children ; Ro- 
bert C. Morris, E*q. from Batavia ; Mrs. 
Morris and child ; Mr. David Fraser, from 
Batavia ; Mr. EUinckhuysen ; four ser- 
vant* 

Pt*r General Kyd , from China: John 
Gordon Deedes, Esq., Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, and Mr. Riehard W. Dickson, late 
3d mate of H. C. ship Prince Regent. 

Pei* Bent, from China : Brev.-Maj. El- 
lard, Hv M. 65th regt. 

Per Royal George > from China: Mr. 
Spankie, late Adv.- General, from Bengal ; 
Mrs. Spankie and six children; Lieut. 
Williams, H. JVL 44th rfegt. ; Mrs. Berry 
and child, and ReV.TT. Harditig, chaplain, 


from Macao; and Mr. James Buttivant, 
front China. 

Per Kains , from Madras : Mrs. Boham, 
Mrs. F. Hall ; Mr. W. Bobam, surgeon ; 
Capt. E. Hibgame ; Lieuts. T. P. Lang, 
H. M. 13tb Dragoons, E. Dobbin, W. 
Bremmer, G. Williams, H. J. Kennye ; 
Ens. J. C. Hawes; Mr. S. Coro; two 
Misses and Master Stratton, and two Mas- 
ters Atkinson. 

Passengers to India. 

Per Thames , lately sailed for Ceylon : 
Major and Mrs. Smith, and six children ; 
Mr. Matthew Boyd, jun. ; Mr. Shipton; 
Mr. Bailey; two Missionaries from the 
Wesleyan Society ; ten Officers of H. M. 
1 6th and 45th regts., and 70 men. 

Per Marquis Camden , for Bombay and 
China : Capts. Ruddock and De Shamp ; 
Mr. Taylor. 

Per William Fairlie , for Madras and 
China : Hon. Mrs. and two Misses Mur- 
ray ; Mrs. Chamier ; Lieut., Mrs., and 
MLs Gardner ; Capt. and Mrs, Jourdori ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Dyer ; 1 3 Officers ; three 
Cadets ; one Assist. Slirg. ; 327 rank and 
file ; 40 women, and 60 children. 

Pei Eliza , for Bombay : Messrs. Gra - 
ham and Jones, cadets. 

Per Lady Melville, for Madras and 
China : James Taylor, Esq. sen., mer- 
chant; Lieut.-Col. Boardman, H. C. S. ; 
Miss Boardman ; Lieut.-Col. Wahail, 
H.C.S., and Mrs. Wahail ; Capt. Coyle, 
H.C.S. ; Capt. Symes, H.C.S., and Mrs. 
Symes; Lieut. Kingston, H.C.S. ; X. 
Prinsep, Esq.; Lieut. Bennett, 1st Royals; 
Lieut. MacLeod, H. M. 89th regt. ; En- 
signs Fraser and Taylor, H.M. 46th regt.; 
llev. Mr. and Mrs, Alien; Rev. Mr. 
Ilolliwell; Misses Eliza and Mary Thomp- 
son ; Misses Compton, and Cbaters ; Mr. 
Birle, surgeon ; Mr. Hewitt, surgeon, 
H.M. 46th regt. ; Messrs. Dumexque and 
Cranford, writers; Messrs. Ashton, Beau, 
White, Mackenzie, Hunter, Forbes, Prit- 
chard, Cross, Roberts, Atkinson, Prescott, 
and Pocock, cadets; Messrs. Wren, Ste- 
phenson, Macintosh, and Clements ; 275 
troops. 

Per William Money, for Madras and 
Bengal : Miss Nairns ; Miss Becketts ; 
Capt. and Mrs. Mallardaine ; Capt. and 
Mrs. Senior ; Rev. H. I. Fisher; Messrs. 
Beetson, Taylor, Reddill, Coats, Gaitskill, 
O’ Brian, Savage, Wilson, Maxwell, H. 
Jackson, Lintsell, Harroll, G. Tylee, 
Drought, Turin, Robertson, Hunt, Man- 
son, Harris, Powys, Wellbank, Niclwdsori, 
Pritchard, and Grove; Majors Beil and 
Hopkmsotu 

« Per Larkins , for Madras and Bengal • 
Mr. Pearson, Advocate- General ; Mrs. 
Pearson ; three young ladies, friends of 
ditto ; Mrs. Yeld ; Miss Jeffries* IMFft 
Caseiieuf ; Dr* O! Flaherty, 4LM* ,36th 
regt. ; Mrs. and three Misses O’ Flaherty ; 
Mr. Robertson C.S. ; Capt. Woodruff ; 
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Messrs. Abbott, Milner, Bnuly, Huish, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
Matthews, and Kingston, cadets. DEATHS. 


* with. 

Cambrian, Lbhdoh to Bombay, I2tb 
Offt.—Wbtierioo, Studd, London to Bom- 
hWf, 1st ’Not.', lat. 4. 90. N. — Persever- 
a me, Gehoato Sumatra, 5th Jan. — Ganges, 
Ford, London to Madras and Bengal, 4th 
. ttesi j lat. 2; 45. N„ long. 25. II. W.— 
• Hibernia, Gillies, London to Van Die- 
aaanffe Land, 2d Jan., lat. 26. S. long. 29. 
W. — Heroine, Ostler, London to New 
South Wales, 2d Jan, lat. 18. 8. S., long. 
26. W. — Barkworth, Cotgrave, London to 
Bombay, 3d Jan., Iat. 14. 20. S., long. 
28. W. — Bengal Merchant, Brown, Lon- 
don to Madras and Bengal, Sd Jan., lat. 
23. 50. S., long. 80. W. — Albion, Swain- 
son, Liverpool to Bengal, 22d Oct., lat. 
8.20. N., long. 90. E.— Cadmus, Talbot, 
Bengal to London, 20th Nov., lat. 12. S. 
acljeris, Roberts, Liverpool to Singapore, 
•StKNbv., in Straits of Banca. — Jamima, 
Watt, Singapore to Cowes, I4th Dec., in 
Stands of Sunda. 


MhceBoneom Notice. 

The brig General de Kock, belonging 
to Messrs, Thornton and West, on her 
passage from Batavia to Samarang, with a 
valuable cargo of English goods, &c., was 
takaq by Malay pirates off Indramago 
Point,, on or about the 28th of October, 
Hid the captain and mate, after receiving 
several severe wounds, jumped overboard ; 
the captain was picked up the following 
<&?. flinging »o a fish stake, by a coasting 
vessel, which arrived at Batavia on the 2d 
of Nov. Mr. Thornton, supercargo, was 
kept oo, board by the piratical crew, who 
demanded a ransom for him of a few chests 
of opium and 10,000 dollars. His friends 
had sent from Batavia, and hopes were en- 
tertained of saving him from those marau- 
ders. . 


.. The Straits of Java hare been long in- 
fested by these pirates. The day before 
the General de Kock was taken, a Dutch 
ship w« attacked by twelve Malay prows, 
who beat them off after three hours’ hard 
SgbUng. 

The H. C,*s ship Farqnbarson arrived 
at the Cape on the 28th January From 
Chine On the 20th Jan. she fell in with 
the Thalia, Munro, from Batavia, in dis- 
tress for went of men ; took her in tow off 
Algoa Bay, but was obliged to cast her 
off from stress of weather, with fire men 
belonging to the Farquharsou on board. 

Lbe; Brailrford, Spring, from Bombay, 
was to sail from the Cape of Good Hope 
for London about the I5tu Feb. 

The Mary Ann, Cap*. C. Cowes, was 
taken up by the Indian Government in 
Sept- last, to try the experiment of riding 
out the approaching N. E. Monsoon, at 
Blackwood’s Harbour, on the Coromandel 
Coast, in the shore of the Armegan Shoal. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb, 29. At Wateringbury, Kent, the 
lady of Capt. Adamson, Hon. East-Jmha 
Company’s service, of a daughter. 

March 11. At Westboume-Green, MK. 
William Evans, of a still-born child. 

22. At Norton Cottage,. Tenby, the 
lady of Lieut—Col. Elliot Voyla, of die 
Bengal Army, of a son. 

23. At Farnbam, Surrey, the lady of 
Capt A. Brown, of the ship Bengal Mer- 
chant, of a daughter. 

28. In Red-Lion Square, Mrs. J. L. 
Cox, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 23. At Forres, Capt. Falconer, 
of the Bombay army, to Eliza, second 
daughter of Mr. John Macdonell, and 
grand- daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lewis 
Gordon, of Elgin, N. B. 

— Philip Pitt Nind, Esq., of the 3d 
Bengal Light Cavalry, to Caroline, fifth 
daughter of the late W. Davis, Esq., of 
W interbourne Abbey, Dorset. 

March 1. R. Nelson, Esq., of the Ma- 
dras C. S., to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of J. Harrison, Esq., of Gower-street, 
Bcdford-square 

4. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, W. 
H. Sykes, Esq., Captain in the Bombay 
Army, to Eliza, youngest daughter 6f 
Wm. Hay, Esq., of Russel Square. 

20. At Mary-le-bone New Church, Sir 
C. R. Blunt, Bart., of Hwthfreld Parte, 
Sussex, to Mrs. A’broutj, of Hetefbrd- 
street, widow of R. A’hrouty, Esq., late 
of the Hon. Company’s Bengal CIv. Sri-V. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 10. While employed in surveying 
the river Gambia, Mr. BowdSeli, the Af- 
rican traveller. 

28. At St. Helena, Mary Penelope, 
wife of Capt. Torbett, aged 27 years and 
7 months. 

Feb. 6. In the Colonial Gaol at De- 
marara, Mr. J. Smith, missionary. 

17. AtTours, aged 18, Arthur, eldest 
son of the late F. J. Jackson, Esq. 

18. At Teignmoutb, Devon, T» Walt- 
ham, Esq., late of Bengal. ' 1 

20. At Worcester, G. Woody att, M.D., 
in his 60th year. 

— At Lucerne, C. E. FortesCne, Esq. 

21. At Belfast, the Rev. R. Acbesnn. 

— At Edinburgh, Capt. E. Hibbert, a 

Commander in the Nary, in bis 27th year. 

22. At Blakeney, the Hey, R, T. 

Gougb, uncle of Lord Calthdrpe, in Ms 
73d year. - - " 

The infant daughter of D. Maclean, 
Esq., of Brunswick-squore. j 1, 

23. At Tretosven, Cornwall, aged 85, 
the Rev. P. Lyne, D,B. 
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23. Mis. Atkinson, relict of the late 
Rev. J. Atkinson, of Epsom, aged 47. 

-** At Stratford-green, Essex, J. Dow- 
wto* Esq., in his 78fli year. 

24. At Ropley Cottage, near Alresford, 
Altn, wife of Capt. the Hon. Robert 
Rodney, K.N. 

n w At Hastings, Lient. F. T. Jeffreys, 
^^oad son of Rev. J. Jeffreys, of 
Barnes* Surrey. • 

so i4w‘ THe Rev. Talbot Keene, M.A., 
erf' Brigstock cum Stanian, couufv 
of Northampton, aged 89. 
i 21. Al Clifte, in Kent, Jacob Harvey, 
Esq., in his 63d year. 

— In Grosvenor -square, the infant son 
of tile lit. Hon. Lord Petre. 
a ■iKj ';A t Evercreech, Somerset, the Rev. 
J., J Je)ikyas, Prebendary of Wells, and 
jKe^ae.of Rosoionden, Kent, in bis 71st 
3W-; 

— At Poole, aged 23, tbe Rev. Samuel 
(Uark, Perpetual Curate of Bentley, Surrev. 

-rjlfch. Wogan Browne, oftlie county 
of Kildare, Esq., Lieut. -Gen. in the 
Savon service, and late Aid-de-Camp to 
hivyiVIaiestv the King of Saxony. 

jS., At Carrick-on-Suir, Pierce O’Don- 
nplj. Esq,, aged 8.7. 

29. At Stoke College, near Clare, Uieut.- 
G*P- l. 'i . H. E lives . 

0 --.At Cbiselluirxt, Sir 'i'. Reid. Bart., 
¥W of tlie Hon, East- India Com- 
pany, aged 61. 

a-- -At Belton House, Lincolnshire, 
th^Waqt.dauglittr-of tile Eaii and Coun- 
te.ji %o,vy;iIow. 

j,)W a rS? ^ ll CKfford-street, Lieut— 
GSftc f5ir-Geqrge Wood, K.C.B., of the 
Hon. East-IndiaCompany’s Bengal Army. 

“ At Halliford, Sarah, widow of the 
la R Robert Douglas, Esq., of Meins. 

'% At By lock ’a Hall, Enfield, J. F. 
Mesturas, Esq., aged 80. 

'8.-. A tTrddmli, near Birmingliam, Mrs. 
I W„ , ‘ik W i fo of Capt. H. T. Davies, R.N. 

Tri Great Quebec-street, IMontagn- 
squ^ife„|be ii !(i v. Dr. Ah x. Hen at, late of 

LnarIeston^tU{ed 86 . 
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Catherine Judith Fonn. 
tayrie, of Bjpplqwjch, county of Notting- 
i.. m "oqngest .daughter of ilie Very Rev. 
oiintayne, D.D., formerly Dean of 

4V tn Deati street, Sir Thomas Beil. 
5 i ijt t .ai l t4 u ?^ tlouse > Mrs. Radge, relict 
of ft Qci g e - Esq., aged 75. 

r ~.J irf.-mi> residency. St. James’s-square, 
the fflanjuia of TicUUeid, son of the Duko 
of Portland. . 

_ St! 3* .Gloucestershire, the 

Rev. George Williams, aged 34. 

, , I- 1 W.G loncesuw-piace, Master John 

Wade, tmrd son of d>e Rev.. It. Wade,, 
late Senior Chaplain at Bombay, r.' 

— At sea, on board the ,if.C. slap 
Kent, Mr, John Ranney, Purser of the 
ship Hythc. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 100. 


7. Mrs. Browne, wifc of John Browne, 
Esq., formerly ofrLothbury. 

— At the house of her father. Beau- 
street, Liverpool, Miss Elisabeth Swire-. 

— At Portsmouth, Lieut. John Shaw, 
34th negt. 

At Bath, in her 86tli year. Lady Ca- 
therine D’Arcy, wife of Lieut. Col.D’ Arcy, 
ol the Royal Artillery, daughter of the late 
Earl Delawarr. 

8. At Southampton, aged 76 years, the 
Rev. Hugh Hill, D.D. 

9. At Southampton, in his 48th year 
the Right Hon. Lord Edward O'Bryen. 

10. At Dumuow, Lord Viscount May- 
nard, ill his 7 2d year. 

12. At Tunbridge, Kent, in his 89th 
year, Wm. C. Slopor, Esq., formerly of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

1.3. J. Bartlet, Esq., aged 83, forroerl y 
Commander in the service of the Hon. 
East-India Company. 

— At Clifton, Bristol, Mrs, Sofibia 
Lee, distinguished in tbe literary world bv 
the comedy of “ The Chapter of Acci- 
dents,” “ Canterbury Tales," &c. 

hi. C. Robinson, late Midshipman on 
board H.M. ship Tribune, anti *soh of 
Capt. G. Robinson, K. N., aged 17. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Louisa Hope, 
daughter of the late Commissioner Charles 
Hope, Jt.N. 

13. Lieut. James Reid, R.N., eldest Sop 
of Sir John Reid, Bart. - 

17. At Richmond, Mary, eldest datndi- 
ter of Arthur Saunders, Esq., late of ttife 
12 tli Light Dragoons. 

21. In Upper Gower-strect, Wllliarp 

Ciay, Esq. , in his 76th year.' ‘ - ; ’ 

; ’ Li W impole-street, Maria Theresk- 
wife of Alex. Nowelt, Esq. 

— At Streathant Park, in Ills 5St?l 
year, Thos. Harrison, Esq., F. R. S. ' 

— - At Paris, Miss Berkeley, daughtef of 
Robt. Berkeley, Esq., of Spetchley, \Vtlr- 
cestersliirc. ' 1 * '* 

— At Southampton, Mrs. General 
Evans. - 

22. At Claplmm Common, Bqttetkei, 

Hannah, tbe wife of Mr. Alderman Scho- 
ley. ' 1 

— * At Bath, Elizabeth, relict of Peter 
Torquand, Esq. - - ■ 

At Somer’s Town, Mrs. Hernon, In 
her 86th year. 

~ At Chiswick, aged 69, Mrs. SSclj, ' 
wife of John Sich, Esq. 

— At Bath, Lieut.- Col. Hill, Royal 
Marines, aged 90 years. - * 

23. The widow of John Hall, late CtijqL 
mandcr of (he W orcester East- Indiamah, 
aged 73. 

— * in the 78th year of his age,- Jambs'** 
Gurry, Esq,, of Bushy,’ Herts " **' . f '; ” 

£4. Sir Thomas Pi inner, *MastCT'of x t?re : 

Rolls. ’ 

— At Herts, in his 09th vear, William 
Ely, Esq. 

Vol. XViJ. 3 Q 
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25. At Beaconsfield, Bucks, Harry 
Baker, Esq., in his 76th year. 

26. George, the sixth son of Andrew 
Loughnan, Esq., of Bedford square, aged 
7 years. 

Lately , At Connaught -place, Sophia 
Matilda, youngest daughter of Sir Robert 
'YVigtam, aged 2 years. 

— The Rev. Dr. Ford, late Ordinary 
of Newgate. 

— At Chelsea, Robert Hall, M.D., 
late Surgeon to the Forces. 

— At Poole, aged 77, John Slade, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Major-General Wm. 
George Dacrcs, of Devonshire. 

— At Aberdeen, James Moir, aged 101 . 

— At the Bay of Baluxi, Misissippi, 
Cady Lafontaine, aged 137 years. 

— On his passage to the East- Indies, 
Alfred, youngest son of the Rev. John 
Faithful 1, of Watfield, Berks. 

— • At Berlin, Count de Tanenzien, a 
General of Infantry in tlie Prussian army. 


Lately , At Munich, Prince Engene 
Beaubarnois. 

— At Rome, the Cardinal Gonsalti. 

— At the Cape of Good Hope/ Peter 
Cherry, Esq., Madras Civil Service. 

— At the same place, Lieut. F. Mac- 
kinnon, 1st bat. Madras Pioneers. 

— In tlie Channel, Capt. Peter McPher- 
son. of the ship Speke, arrived from the 
Mauritius. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday , March 26, 1824. 

Cotton. —This week the inquiry for 
Cotton has been general ; good Bengals 
continue in request for the country, and 
at present are lather scarce. 

Tea. — T he Tea trade has become heavy, 
on account of the arrivals and the renewal 
of the intercourse with the Chinese at 
Canton. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for March 1824 . 
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L. «. 

Cochin eaf Jb. o 3 

Cotfee, Java cwt. 

Cheribuit 

— Sumatra. 

— fioorboB .. 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb. 0 0 

Madras 0 o 

— — Bengal 0 O 

— — Bourbon 0 0 

Orngs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Ep uica cwt. II 0 

Aiimseeds, Star * o 

Borax, Refined.... 2 9 

Unrefined, or Tincal 2 2 

Cumphirc unrefined 8 o 

Caidc moms, Malabar.. lb 0 2 

— Ceylon 0 o 

Cassia Buds cwt. Ifi 10 

< — - f.ignea 7 ll 

Castor t»,‘ lb. 0 0 

China Hoot ..cwt. 1 10 

Coculos Indicui.. 3 0 

Colombo Root 

Dragon’s Blood 7 O 

Gum Ammoniac, lump,. 4 10 

——Arabic.* .... 3 0 

— Assafaetida 3 0 

— — Benjamin 42 0 

— Ammi ....cwt. 2 0 

— * Galbaiunn 

— — * Gambogium 12 0 

Myrrh 4 0 

— — Olibanum.. 9 10 o 


d. 


L. s. 

d. 


L 

. 1 . <1. 

L- 

s 

r. 

d. 

6 


0 4 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

.cwt. 

4 10 

0 

to 

4 

15 

0 





Senna. 

...lb. 

0 0 

d 

— 

0 

9 

6 





Turmenck, Java. 

.cwt. 

2 0 

0 

• — 

9 

15 

O 





— Bengal ...... 

...... 

I 7 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 





— — China 


2 5 

0 

— 

2 

10 

0 





Zedoarv 








6 

_ 

0 0 

9 

Galls, in Sorts 


5 0 

0 

— 

6 

0 


6 

— 

0 0 

7 

Blue 


a 0 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

6 

— 

0 0 

7 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 







9 

_ 

0 t 

2 

Purple and Violet... 

0 9 

3 

— 

0 

9 

9 





— Fine Violet 








0 

— 

23 0 

0 

— - Good Ditto 


0 8 

6 

— 

0 

9 

3 

0 

— 

3 0 

0 

Fine Violet & Copper 

0 8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

6 

0 

— 

2 12 

0 

» — — Good Ditto 


O 8 

3 

— 

0 

9 

3 

0 

— 

2 12 

0 

- — Ordinary Ditto. 








0 

— 

8 10 

0 

— Consuming qualities.. 

0 5 

6 

— 

0 

7 

9 

6 

— 

0 3 

3 

— Madias Fir»t and Good 







9 

— 

0 I 

1 

Rice, Bengal......... 

.cwt. 

0 H 

0 

— 

0 

13 

0 

0 



17 0 

0 

Safflower ... 


a 0 

0 

— 

<4 

0 

O 

0 

— 

7 17 

0 

Sago 


0 16 

0 

— 

1 

4 

0 

8 

— 

0 2 

0 

Saltpeire, Refined.. 


1 t> 


— 



b 

0 

— 

2 0 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein 

...lb. 







0 

— 

2 15 

0 

Novi 












— Ditto While.. 








0 

— 

26 0 

0 

* — * China 








0 

— 

6 0 

0 

— Org.mzme 








0 

— 

5 5 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon.. 

...lb'. 

0 4 

6 





0 


10 0 

0 

— - Clove*.. 


0 3 

9 





0 



30 0 

0 

— Mace 


0 * 

IO 

— 


5 


0 

— 

10 0 

0 

— — Nutmegs 


0 3 


— 



6 





Ginger 

cwt. 

1 5 






0 

— 

15 0 

0 

— Pepper, Black 

..lb. 







0 

— 

18 0 

0 

• WJnie 









Lac Lake lb. 0 0 9 

— — . Dye 0 3 0 

- — Shell, Block 3 10 o 

- — Shivered 3 10 0 

Stick 0 15 0 

Musk, China oz. o 6 0 

Nnx Vomica cwt. 0 IS 0 

OilCassia oz. 0 0 <5 

- — Cinnamon 0 12 0 

Cloves 

— Mace 0 l 0 

Nutmegs 0 2 0 — 026 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb o » 0 — 0 s 3 


4 10 0 
0 2 0 

0 5 6 

5 10 0 
b 10 0 

1 10 0 

0 14 O 

1 4 0 

0 0 7 
0 9 0 


Sugar, Yellow cwt, » © « 

— White 1 ™ ® 

Biown * ® ^ 

Manilla and Java .... 0 10 0 

Tea, Bohea lb. 


Congou.... b 


Souchong* 

■ Campoi 

Twankay 

Peko* 

Hyson Skm 

• Hyson 

Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell 

Wood, Saunders Red.. ton 


I 16 
l 3 


0 s 10 

0 J 10 
0 3 10 


0 3 9 — 0 47 


5 0 
O O 


1 14 

9 O 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 21 April'— Prompt 9 July. 

Company's and Licensed-Indigo. 

For Sale b May — Prompt 30 July- 

Pritate-Trade — Bandannocs — Chintz — Nan- 
keens — Madras Handkerchiefs — Ventapollam 
Hand kerchiefs— Shawls— Silk PieceGoods — Corals 
—Lustrings. 

For Sale 10 May-Prompt 6 August. 

Company's. — Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs — 
Saltpetre— Black and White Pepper. 

The Court of Diieclort have given Notice, 
that, at the desire of the Principal Importer* 
and Buyers of Indian Piece Goods, they have 
rescinded their regulation appointing Sales of 
Pritate-Traile Piece Goods about the first days of 


February, May, August, and November j and 
that the future Sales will be held only at the 
quarterly times appointed for the Company’s 
Goods, which will hereafter comprize, jointly, 
the Goods of the Company with those in Private* 
Trade. The first Sale under this Regulation will 
take place on the 9tb June next. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Bombay, General Kyd, Royal 
George . and fVatei loo, from Bombay. 

Company's — Tea — Raw Silk. 

Pr.rate- Trade and Privilege, — Tea — Nankeens 
—Raw Silk— Wrought Silks—' Tortoiseshell— Ele- 
phant's Teeth— Cora?— Dragon’s Blood— Bamboo 

Cants— Floor Mats— Madeira ana Sheriy Win 1 . 


Daily Prices qf Stocks, from the 26th of Febmary to the 25th of March 1824. 
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E. Eyton, Stock Broker, Cornhill , find Lombard Street. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM AND ALTAR-TOMB FOR THE FIRST 
MARQUESS CORNWALLIS. 

MAUSOLEUM. 

The Mausoleum for Marquess Cornwallis, in which is intended to be placed 
the beautiful monument now sending to India by the Honourable East-Ihdia 
Company (of which lithographic drawings are given in the present publication), 
andw’hich will hereafter be described, is erected over his remains, on the left 
banks of the Ganges, a little above the town of Ghazcepore, in the Benares 
district. It is at a small distance from the river, near the piace where that 
nobleman ended his valuable life, upon a high commanding spot, not likely, 
from the solid nature of the bank, to be encroached upon by the river. The 
building is a circular peripetral temple of the Roman Doric order ; the stylobate, 
or basement on which it is placed, is a solid piece of masonry, with deep 
foundations under the walls of the cell and columns, in the centre of which is 
an arch over the tomb where the body is laid. The cell, or circular apartment, 
in the centre of which the monument will be placed, is 24 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and 30 feet in height to the cornice ; it has two lofty doors opposite 
one another, and two high square windows on the sides, to give light to the 
upper part of the cell, like the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, to which this 
building has a general resemblance. From immediately above the cornice is 
thrown a light hemispherical cupola, or dome of brickwork, for interior show, 
and the wails of the cell are carried up to the whole height of this cupola, which 
they enclose, forming a cylindrical elevation with a light cornice, to relieve the 
plainness of which, there are eight counter-sunk pannels, ornamented with 
sculptured trophies of war ; over this is thrown a second more solid dome, with 
some receding steps, in the manner of the Pantheon at Rome. This super- 
structure is solely meant for exterior show’, and to give a proper elevation to 
Asiatic Jnurn —No. 101. Voi. XVII. 3R 
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the building, which purpose it answers perfectly well. The cell is surrounded 
by a peristyle of twelve columns, at the distance of eight feet, forming an 
ambilacrum, or walk, round the whole, which is covered by a flat arch thrown 
from the cell to the entablature of the peristyle ; the columns are 3 feet 9 
inches in diameter at the base, and 30 feet in height, including the base and 
capital; the entablature is 7 feet 6 inches in height, and all the proportions 
of its members, as well as of the columns, are those adopted by Sir William 
Chambers. The intercolumniation is strictly according to the rule laid down 
for-this order, having in the frieze three exactly square metopes ; these, instead 
of being ornamented with oxes’ heads, with festoons of flowers and implements 
of sacrifice, are sculptured with helmets and warlike instruments, being (like 
the male character of the order and building) more appropriate to the high 
military rank and reputation of the great man whose remains were therein 
deposited. The ascent to the temple is by a single flight of steps opposite the 
front door, and occupies the whole space between two columns. The building 
is 57 feet in diameter, and 72 feet in height ; the whole has been exceedingly 
well executed on a hard free-stone from Chunar, which has been proved to be 
of great durability, and is of a good colour and pleasing effect in buildings. 
From the commanding situation and considerable magnitude and height of this 
building, it is a very conspicuous object from the river, which is the great road 
for all travellers proceeding to or from the upper provinces; and the general 
report of those who have seen it since it has been completed, is, that it pro- 
duces a grand and striking effect. 

This lasting testimonial to the virtues and public services 6f the illustrious 
nobleman and distinguished Governor-General, so well and justly recorded on 
the elegant and classical monumental altar by Mr. Flaxman, was unanimously 
voted at a meeting of the principal inhabitants of Calcutta. A considerable 
sum was subscribed for its erection, but insufficient for the purpose, and it 
was completed by Government at the expense of the Honourable East-India 
Company. The design was given by Colonel Alexander Kyd, then boldine 
thg office of Chief-Engineer. The construction of the building is of so solid a 
nature, and of such excellent materials, that it cannot fail of being of long 
duration if taken proper care of, and not wantonly injured : to guard against 
which, the East-India Company are sending out a strong iron railing to sur- 
round it. ° 

When the whole is accomplished, this will be without a doubt the most 
magnificent monument that has ever been erected by Europeans in India to the 
memory of any individual, public or private; and it certainly does honour to 
the general feeling m Bengal, from which it originated, as well as to the 
Governments both abroad and at home, under whose auspices it has been 
fostered and brought to a desired completion. 


ALTAR-TOMB, 

On the front is a basso-relievo of the Marquess’s portrait, between the figures 
of a Brahmin and a Mohammedan, in attitudes expressive of grief. On the 
back are the arms of the East-India Company, with the figures of a British 
grenadier on one side of the arms, and a seapoy on the other side. Each basso- 
relievo is decorated with the lotus and the olive; on the sides of the pedestal 
are garlands of laurel and oak; above the cornice, a Marquess’s coronet on a 

stafu^y marble The wh ° le is 12 feet 6 inehe * high, of 
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INSCRIPTION. 

SACKED TO THE MEMORY OF 

CHARLES MARQUESS CORNWALLIS, 

KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 
GENERAL IN HIS MAJESTY’S ARMY, 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA, 

&C. &C. &C. 

His first Administration, 

Commencing in September 1786 and terminating in October 1793, 

Was not less distinguished 
By the successful Operations of War, 

And by the Forbearance and Moderation 
With which he dictated the Terras of Peace, 

Than by the Just and Liberal Principles 
Which marked his Internal Government. 

I He regulated the Remuneration of the Servants of the State 

On a scale calculated to insure the pnrity of their Conduct ; 

He laid the foundation of a System of Revenue, 

Which, while it limited and defined the Claims of Government, 

Was intended to confirm Hereditary Rights to the Proprietors, 

And to give security to the Cultivators of the Soil. 

He framed a System of Judicature, 

Which restrained within strict bounds the power of Public Functionaries, 
And extended to the Population of India 
The effective Protection of Laws, 

Adapted to their Usages, 

And promulgated in their own Languages. 

Invited, in December 1804, to resume the important Statioq, 

He did not hesitate, though in advanced age, 

> To obey the call of his Country. 

During the short term of his last Administration, 

He was occupied in forming a plan for the Pacification of India, 

Which, having the sanction of his high authority. 

Was carried into effect by his Successor. 

He died near this spot. 

Where his remains are deposited. 

On the 5th day of October 1805, 

In the 67th year of his age. 

This Monument, erected by the British Inhabitants of Calcutta, 

Attests their sense of those virtues 
Which will live in the remembrance of 
Grateful Millions, 

Long after this memorial of them shall have mouldered into dust. 


3 R 2 
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SLAVS TRADE IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : The third volume of the His- 
tory of the Island of Celebes, by its 
Ex-governor, Mr. R. Blok, which 
was published at Calcutta in 1817, 
consists of a report upon the slave- 
trade of Macassar, prepared by autho- 
rity of the Dutch Government in the 
year 1799, and accompanied by some 
notes of the translator, which are not 
less valuable than the report itself. 
As I have reason to believe that this 
work is but little known in England, 
and as every piece of authentic infor- 
mation relative to the enslavement of 
the human species possesses a peculiar 
interest with the British public, I 
enclose transcripts of these papers for 
insertion in your next number. They 
appear to have been drawn up with 
candour, although they contain some 
expressions of that feeling which the 
subject of them is calculated to ex- 
cite. Their professed object was to 
promote the amelioration of the 
Dutch slave-system, the evils of which 
they exhibit in very striking colours ; 
• but the reporters having received no 
authority to recommend an entire 
abolition of the traffic, which was 
evidently in their opinion the only 
remedy for those evils, they concluded 
their report with a recommendation 
to try again expedients which had 
already failed, and to endeavour, with 
however little prospect of success, to 
commit the future administration of 
the slave-laws to more energetic and 
less venal hands. Consequently, it is 
not to be wondered at, that when the 
Eastern Islands were subjected to the 
British power in 1811, the slave-sys- 
tem should have been found existing 
there in its utmost virulence, and 
that it should have appeared to the 
English Government, represented by 
Sir T. S. Raffles, as presenting the 
most formidable obstacle to the com- 
mercial and agricultural improvement 
of the colony. 


To describe fully the evils of the 
system of slave-labour, and its con- 
comitant the traffic in slaves, as it 
existed in the Eastern Islands, and 
indeed in all the Dutch settlements in 
India, would occupy too large a por- 
tion of your publication at the present 
moment : I will, therefore, only ob- 
serve, that from this report, and the 
notes of the translator, which con- 
tain some very interesting facts, and 
from the various other authorities* 
that treat of the Dutch establishments 
in India, I conceive the following view j 
of the more prominent evils of that 
system may be fairly educed. 

It entailed upon the Government 
the extra expense of a large propor- 
tion of their judicial and police esta- 
blishments, designed exclusively for i 

the regulation of slaves, slave-holders, 
and slave-traders ; which part of their 
establishments was, nevertheless, the 
least efficient in its administration of jus- 
tice, and uniformly productive of most 
disquiet to the superior authorities. 

The powers assumed by professed, 
slave-dealers were wholly inconsistent ( 

with any well-regulated government ; 
the right which they claimed to hold 
the persons of men and women in 
durance, as their alleged property , in 
prisons or slave-holes, in their own 
houses, or on their own estates, with- 
out the cognizance or supervision of 
the magistrate, was a perpetual source 
of annoyance to the Government, as 
well as of terror to the peaceable 
inhabitants ; while the wealth and 
power acquired by the traffickers in 
slaves enabled them to maintain esta- 
blishments of professed slave-thieves, 
or man-stealers, who were in every 
point of view the most pestilent mem- 
bers of the community. 

Not less unfriendly to good morals 

* Voyage aux lnde Oiientales. 

Vie# dt# ftouverneur*. 

Description Histonqne ilu Rojaume de Mi- 
cassar, &c. 
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and good government, were the laws 
enacted for the regulatioii.and punish- 
ment of slaves. These laws, pro- 
ceeding upon the principles of intimi- 
dation and discouragement only (where 
depression and fear arising out of the 
abject mental state of the slaves had 
nearly attained their . utmost limit), 
were shockingly sanguinary and dis- 
gusting ; outraging the better feelings 
of human nature equally with any 
thing recorded of the proceedings of 
Englishmen in Africa or the West- 
Indies. And the execution of the 
punishments described in these laws 
could have no other tendency than to 
engender a barbarous and savage tem- 
per in the minds of spectators, and 
particularly of the rising generation. 
It is impossible to conceive that a 
young man, trained to witness with 
apathy the legal torture and butchery 
of condemned slaves (which were au- 
thorized by the Dutch law), and com- 
ing into possession of that almost 
absolute power over his fellow-crea- 
tures which the Dutch slave-system 
would give him, would do otherwise, 
from the mere force of habit, than 
exercise it without sympathy or com- 
passion for the sufferers. 

So great appear to have been the 
innate evils of the Dutch slave-trade, 
that it proved, as it must ever prove, 
incurable by any means within the 
power of man, short of a complete 
abolition of slavery ; because so long as 
a price is set upon the persons of any 
of the human race, of whatever com- 
plexion, fraud and violence will be 
found active in pursuit of the un- 
hallowed thrift. This appears to have 
been the case in the instance before 
us ; in which we learn that heavy pe- 
nalties, imposed upon the detention 
and enslavement of free-born persons, 
and all the legal and expensive for- 
malities contrived, with a view to 
ascertain, and, if I may be allowed 
such an expression in such a case, 
solemnize the transfer of slaves, were 
unavailing, for the prevention of 
slave theft, and the protection of 
the persons and properties of the na- 


tives who inhabited the country; which 
were constantly exposed to as great 
outrage, alarm, and insecurity, as 
would have attended a state of pub- 
lic warfare and invasion. 

That a system which was so per- 
plexing and annoying both to the go- 
vernors and governed, in time of peace, 
should also prove cumbersome and 
insecure in time of war, is by no 
means surprising; and such was the 
fact with respect to the system of 
slavery in the Eastern Islands. It 
appears by the trial of Colonel Filz, 
in the fourth volume of Blok’s his- 
tory, that that unfortunate officer, to 
whom the defence of Amboyna was en- 
trusted by General Daendals in 1810, 
ascribed the loss of the colony, among 
other things, to the entire desertion 
of the slaves of all descriptions. “ The 
slaves of the Chinese, as well as those 
belonging to the other inhabitants, 
had, from the commencement of hos- 
tilities, withdrawn from the contest; 
and the slaves of the Company, ex- 
cept twelve boys or convicts, who were 
in chains, had also run away.” For 
not having, under such circumstances, 
defended the colony against an im- 
posing British force, Filz was shot to 
death at Batavia, with circumstances 
of cruelty, by the sentence of a court 
over which Daendels presided; yet 
Daendels himself, in not more than 
twelve months from that time,- was 
compelled to lay' down his arms and 
resign the whole Eastern Archipelago, 
with all its European inhabitants, and 
all the Dutch Company’s valuable pro- 
perty in slaves to boot, to a compara- 
tively inferior British force. 

Under the government of Sir T. S. 
Raffles, a general emancipation of 
the slaves and abolition of the traffic 
in them took place ; but it is rumoured 
that the restoration of the Dutch 
authority has been accompanied by at 
least a partial return to the system of 
slavery.* 

I ought to apologize for having so 

* At Malacca a better system lias been adopted. 
Every child of slave parents born after the year 
1819 is free. 
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greatly extended these prefatory ob- 
servations, and detained your reader* 
from the perusal of the report of the 
Dutch Commissioners, the communi- 
cation of which was the object of the 
present address. 

Yours, &c. 

Thos. Fisher. 

Report concerning Ike Slave Trade at Ma- 
cassary drawn up by the undersigned 
Committee appointed for that purpose 
addressed to the Honourable the Governor 
in Council . 

Fort Rotterdam, Macassar, 21st Septera- 
’ ber, 1799. 

Gentlemen : The commission with 
which you were pleased to honour the un- 
dersigned, by a resolution of the 5th April 
last, being in our consideration of the 
utmost and of th6 highest importance, 
since it has for its object the abominable 
trade Intacta';' h trade, which has an im- 
mediate 'htfd Vtfry pCrhiciotrs influence on 
the dfeBarif 3nd prosperity of (his colony, 
is attended with the most disgraceful cir- 
cumstances, and gives birth to the most 
lamentable abuses, the effects and cons*, 
quences ’of which are beyond all calcula- 
tion; We have entered into the subject 
with all the sentiments which its magni- 
tudfe ought naturally to inspire, and have 
endeavoured fully to discharge our duty 
according to the much respected will of 
the Honourable the Supreme Government 
at Batavia, and to their satisfaction, as we 
trust it will, from this report, sufficiently 
appear to you. 

Beginning with the first point, namely 
the orders successively published here 
a&but that trade, we observe that, as early 
as the years 1659 and 1670, that is to say, 
from the first settlement of the Company 
At Macassar, an order was issued by the 
then President in Council, Maximilian de 
Young, decreeing that slaves for sale 
ahould first be examined at die bazar by a 
writer appointed for that purpose; tha 
then the seller being also examined, the 
writer should make out proper transfers ; 
and enacting that whosoever should be 
detected in taking to himself a male of 
female slave without such a transfer, 
should, for the first offence, forfeit the 
slave so purchased, and pay moreover a 
penalty of 25 rix dollars, for the second 
offence the same with a heavier penalty of 
50 rix dollars, and for the third, beside 


the loss of the male or female slave, and 
a fine of 10O rix dollars, be severly pu- 
nished, according to the exigency of the 
case. r 

This placard, which mentions one of a 
still earlier period, published by Admiral 
Speelman, in conjunction with the kings 
of the allied nations, on the 15th of 
April 1 666, and not to be found by us 
among the records in the Secretary’s 
Office, may be reputed the source from 
which most, if not all, the orders for the 
prevention of abuses in that trade have 
successively proceeded, as is to be seen 
from the contents of the placards and 
orders of the 4th July 1716, 14 th July 
1729, 12th July 1746, 16tli February 
1759, and 7th August 1767, all of which 
are almost of one and the same tenor, 
with this difference only, that the penal- 
ties are made a little heavier, and that they 
contain a further enactment for the trans- 
fers of the same person not being allow- 
able more than three tunes, and for their 
delivery within 24 hours after the sale. 
It was also specially enacted on the 16th 
February 1759, that the purchases made 
upon such lawful transfers as were execut- 
ed at the Secretary’s Office, with the as- 
sistance of a Dutch interpreter, and the 
joint evidence of the native interpreters of 
Bone and Goa, should on no account be 
annulled ; and that on a claim to the per- 
son sold being preferred, it should be left 
to the choice of the purchaser whether 
he would or not accept of his ransom. 

In 1743, on the complaint of the Court 
Bone, that the inferior traders, navigating 
beyond the point of Bera* and in the Bay 
of Bone,*f* had bought there stolen peo- 
ple, at the request of that Court it was 
resolved by die Political Council of this 
place, to give an open letter, to be deliver- 
ed to the First Deputy or TomarUftlang, 
with an order therein contained, that if 
any stolen subjects of Bone, bought by 
navigators, were claimed by die chief of 
their village, the purchasers should be 
obliged to deliver them, provided they 
were reimbursed of their money : but if 
the purchasers were furnished with the 
deed of sale from the chief of the town or 
village where the slaves were bought, they 

* A province on tlie south side of Celebes, 
under the jurisdiction of the Company, and in 
charge of the Resident of Bolecomba.— Translator. 

t The Bay of Bone on the south-e^st side of 
the island, leading into Bone.— Translator, 
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Should then, according to law, remain 
possessors of them. 

In 1750, the direct purchase of slaves 
by Government was abandoned, and it 
was resolved to contract for them ; which 
was done on the suggestion of the then 
Chief Administrator Clootwyk, in the Po- 
litical Council of this place, on the 11th 
of April of the same year. 

By the fourth and fifth articles of the 
placard issued by the Honourables the Su- 
preme Government of Batavia, on the 
17th October 1752, it was ordered that no 
individual should detain or conceal ano- 
ther person’s male or female slave, for 
whatever reason it might be, without the 
special consent of the master or mistress ; 
and that if such detaining or concealing 
lasted longer than twice 24 hours, or an 
intention should appear to facilitate their 
escape, or to withhold them from their 
master or mistress, the perpetrators of 
such offence should, without regard to 
their rank, be considered and punished as 
guilty of seduction or theft of slaves. 
In 1772 those provisions were, by a reso- 
lution passed on the 23d October pf that 
year, enlarged upon in the following 
manner : “ If persons, not free-born, and 
being still slaves, detain or conceal their 
fellows, they shall for each 24 hours he 
flogged in the bazar by the officers of jus- 
tice ; and if such concealment is continued 
for more than thrice 24 hours, they shall then 
be put in irons for the space of three years, 
and banished to some other place, whence, 
after the expiration of the above terra, 
they shall be delivered back to their mas- 
ters; but if it should appear that such 
slaves have detained and concealed their 
fellows with a design to facilitate their 
escape, or to withhold them from their 
masters or mistresses, they shall then be 
liable to the punishment decreed against 
free people, according to the exigency of 
the case, and pursuant to the sentence of 
the judge, as provided for by the fifth arti- 
cle of the above-mentioned placard.” 

It was further decreed, by an order of 
the 16th April 1764, that those who held 
slaves for sale should lock them up before 
six o’clock in the evening, within the place 
appointed to that use, and should not let 
them out till the following morning at six 
o’clock. By an advertisement of the 3d 
June 1771, a fine of 150 rix dollars, be- 
sides the cost of the inquest, &c. was 


fixed against owners of slaves for sale, 
whose slaves having loosed themselves 
from their chains, should be found on the 
road, either dead or alive. 

In the year 1773, the orders of earlier 
years were not only renewed, but carried 
one step further, by making heavier the 
fine fixed upon already, in case the con- 
cealed or detained person should be free- 
born. The legality of the transfers was 
also limited to a second time, and it was 
enacted that persons who carried elsewhere 
for sale, slaves not being lawfully their 
own, should be treated as slave-thieves, 
and sued for that crime by the fiscal be- 
fore the court of justice. The same pro- 
vision was made against those with whom 
any free persons, or slaves belonging to 
others, should be found, either in their 
houses or in their vessels, for which, 
upon strong suspicion, an immediate 
search was to be made by order of the 
Governor. 

In 1783 the Supreme Government at 
Batavia were pleased to make an alteration 
in the former orders, which was, that in- 
stead of the provision made for persons 
guilty of stealing free-born people, or 
slaves being punished as slave-thieves, a 
difference in the punishment was decreed, 
according to the exigency of the case. If 
the theft had been committed on free peo- 
ple, the punishment was to be whipping, 
branding, and banishment for life ; if on 
laves, w hipping only, and banishment for 
a certain number of years. Europeans, 
in both cases, were to be sent to the 
Netherlands, and the natives to be put in 
irons and to woik at the public roads, and 
at such places as should be appointed to 
them. 

In 1783, on the 9th of April, the Go- 
vernor in Council here passed a later or- 
dinance, by which, with the renovation of 
former orders, and especially of that of 
1773, it was decreed that the purchaser or 
detainer of free-born people, knowing 
them to be so, on conviction of that 
offence, should for the first time pay a 
fine of 200 rix dollars, and for the second 
time be exemplarily punished as a slave- 
thief ; but that no person being provided 
with a regular deed of sale should be 
liable to any thing more than to return 
the individual purchased by him, on an 
order to that effect being passed by the 
Governor, or by the Court of Justice, and 
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on reimbursement being made to him of 
all bis expenses, including purchase money 
and other charges ; and that in such a 
case, the interpreters employed as wit- 
nesses, at the making out of the transfer, 
should be held responsible for all the con- 
sequences ; and, as it was their duty and 
their particular business to guard against 
the detaining of slaves, or of free-born 
people, they should incur the punishment 
and fines decreed against that offence : 
but by a later order of the 3d April 1784, 
the fine of 200 rix dollars for detaining 
free-born people was enacted without re- 
serve, and the former provision was re- 
newed, ordering that upon a repetition of 
such offence* the person guilty thereof 
should be punished exemplarily as a slave 
thief. 

The abuses on this subject which have 
successively crept in, and the intrigues 
which are now used to obtain slaves, are 
so manifold, and so various in shape and 
taatmer, that it would be very difficult 
for us to mention all of them. In at- 
tempting it, even though we should ob- 
serve all possible strictness, we might 
from ignorance omit something, or from 
insufficient grounds of informati on set 
some circumstances in too imperfect a 
light: because the villainy, which is the 
very soul of this trade, hi des itself in the 
dark; and it is only by accident that some 
uncertain account of its proceedings is 
now and then obtained. F or that reason 
the undersigned Committee beg leave to 
be allowed to limit themselves to the most 
known blameable particulars, which being 
faithfully set down here, will sufficiently 
shew in what detestable and dreadful man- 
ner covetousness pursues and attains its 
infamous object, exhibiting itself some- 
times in one frightful shape, and some- 
times in another, affording food to the 
blood-thirsty vengeance of the natives, and 
opening a wide field of trouble and mis- 
chief. 

The making of a slave transfer, if pro- 
perly viewed, consists indeed in nothing 
more than this ; a person who says that he 
has bought a slave, calls an iuterpieter, 
and goes with him to the Seci etary’s 
Office, accompanied by any native, who 
gives himself as the seller ; a writ of sale, 
according to the common course, is imme- 
diately made out ; the purchaser pays to 
the notary three rupees, puts two rupees 


into the hands of the interpreter, and be- 
hold the matter is adjusted, and the pur- 
chaser has become the lawful owner of a 
free-born man, who very often has been 
stolen with his (the seller’s) concurrence 
and co-operation. He is, however, in no 
fear for that, because the stolen slave is 
already concealed in a place where no- 
body can find him. It also becomes very 
seldom public, because there never were 
found more faithful receivers than the 
slave-traders. This is a certain point with 
them — they will never, as they call it, 
betray their prison ; what is to be under- 
stood by that expression we shall have the 
honour to explain hereafter. But what is 
further to be thought of the value of those 
public instruments to which the name of 
slave transfers is given, when sometimes 
it happens that both purchaser and seller 
are fictitious, and that the one and the 
other are blended in the person of the 
interpreter? The right of property over 
a stolen man is then acquired with a» 
much ease as if he were already pinioned 
before the door, or within the yard of the 
pretended purchaser, and will cost nothing 
more than the small sum of one rupee or 
two, according to circumstances, which 
must be put into the hands of him who 
performs the part of the seller. To find 
a person for this purpose does not require 
a long search, for it is a very easy and 
convenient trade to live on ; and there are 
common natives in great number rambling 
about and doing nothing else ; they have, 
indeed, no support but the little profits 
they make in that way. Slaves even, be- 
ing bribed for a small fee, suffer them- 
selves to be so employed. The persou 
who is^olen and sold is never examined, 
the Dutch purchasers having no care about 
that, and the native interpreters quite as 
little : for such is the risk which they 
attach to their responsibility, that, if neces- 
sary, as many transfers as wished for 
could he got from them beforehand. 

We may represent to ourselves our 
town filled up with prisons, the one more 
dismal than the other, which are all fur- 
nished with hundreds of wretched victims 
of avarice and tyranny, chained in fetters, 
torn from their wives, their children, their 
parent^, their friends, and their comforts, 
and languishing in helpless misery, with- 
out any prospect of salvation or relief. 
Our imagination may set before us the 
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picture (and how often has not this been a 
reality?) of a man who saw his aged 
father perish by his side in attempting to 
rescue him, whilst he, incapable of fur- 
ther resistance, was carried away and con- 
signed to a state more dreadful than death 
itself, in which, irrevocably robbed of all 
that is dear to every human creature, he 
has no change to hope for, but that of 
being for a trifle delivered over to the 
arbitrary will of a master, who, by pay- 
ment of the price set upon him, has 
acquired the right of placing him among 
the number of his domestic animals, and 
of treating him sometimes worse than 
them. 

If we now lift up another corner of the 
curtain, a no less afflicting scene presents 
itself. We discover vrives lamenting the 
loss of a dearly beloved husband, children 
missing their parents, parents missing 
their children, who, with hearts filled with 
rage and revenge, run along in the stieets 
before our doors, to do all that filial love 
of children for their parents, tenderness 
of parents for their beloved children can 
inspire them, in order to discover, if pos- 
sible, where their dearest pledges are 
concealed. Often, very often, all their 
labour and trouble are in vain ; they 
have to return helpless and comfortless to 
their afflicted friends and relations. Some- 
times, however, the most profound secrecy 
is not proof against the zeal of their 
searching. If they can in any manner 
learn where their father or mother, their 
son or daughter, their husband or wife, is 
kept in concealment, how hope must then 
revive in their anxious bosom, and how 
cheap appears to them the sacrifice, by 
which they flatter themselves to be put in 
possession of the object of their zealous 
search, for whose deliverance and safety 
they have so long made their despairing 
sighs ascend to Heaven, and whom they 
are now eager to fold in their arms. But, 
alas! the unhappy people have not yet 
reached the end of their sufferings ; an 
obdurate purchaser, whose feet they are in 
vain watering with their tears, shall soon 
pronounce his sentence dictated by arbi- 
trary power and unfeeling selfishness. 
That sentence is, that the afflicted father 
may procure the liberty of his son pro- 
vided he pays an enormous ransom, which 
must plunge him and his family from a 
moderate competence into a sad indigence, 
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or, which is still worse, burden him with 
debts, which sooner or later will again 
drive him or his relations into slavery. 

It w'ould be wrong to think, that when 
these wretched people have thus gained 
their point, when, to furnish the demand- 
ed sum, they have sold their house and 
goods, or even pawned their ov*n persons, 
and after the actual payment of the ran- 
som agreed on, the matter is finished : oh, 
no! the trader will not deliver up the 
emancipated slave until he departs for Ba- 
tavia ; and if it should be asked why? the 
reason is, that he will not expose his pri- 
son to be betrayed. He is afraid lest the 
whole country should know what numbers 
of stolen people he keeps shut up w ithin 
that dreadful place, lest his many execra- 
ble actions and horrid viL'aaies long con- 
cealed in the dark, should become public, 
and a general cry of vengeance should be 
raised against his guilty head. The son 
is, therefore, only exhibited to the afflicted 
father, who sees him in a pitiful condition, 
chained with fetters ; and it is frequently 
then that the raasoui, is first agreed upon. 
Surely the giigf with which a father’s 
heart is pierced at such a sight, and the 
alternate change and rapid succession of 
emotions of despair, grief, hop?, and 
anxiety, which rend his tortured heart, 
placed in opposition to the cold-blooded 
indifference for every thing but his own 
interest, with which a covetous purchaser 
knows how to take advantage of the poor 
man’s distress, and to the obstinacy with 
which he persists in his inhuman demand 
of each rix dollar, of each stiver, nay 
almost of each penny ; every circumstance, 
in one word, of the shocking contrast, can 
be more easily conceived than described. 
We trust that we have said enough to 
show' the abomination of practices which 
cannot fail to have a very prejudicial effect 
on the minds of the natives against white 
men. 

But it will be said, the laws and the 
orders must speak in favour of the op- 
pressed. We have in this respect shewn 
above how Government endeavoured, from 
time to time, to provide against these 
abuses. What is the case, however ? When 
selfishness prevails, law, reason, rights, 
humanity, in one word, all that is sacred, 
must too often submit. Various circum- 
stances, which time and local situation have 
produced, combine to that fatal effect ; so 
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that, in spite of the most salutary statutes 
published against it, the evil cannot be 
successfully prevented. Experience has 
taught us that the most rigorous orders 
which Government could devise, were in- 
sufficient to make a complete provision 
against the cupidity of slave traders. 

The unfortunate men whose sufferings 
we have hastily delineated, are not always 
stolen -by foreign natives at distant places ; 
That horrid species of robbery is very 
often committed near the houses of our 
own subjects, in our camps or villages, 
within our own town. A numerous gang 
of villains, known by the name of bonds- 
men, with some of whom every slave- 
trader is careful to provide himself, accord- 
ing to his means, are the most useful 
instruments to procure slaves in the easiest 
and cheapest way. Being instructed in 
all the arts of villainy, they rove about 
by troops in the night, and at unseason- 
able hours, in order to seize their prey, 
which, if they succeed, they immediately 
carry to their employer, or to any slave- 
dealer. Nothing more of it is usually 
heard, than that such a man has lo^t his 
slave, or that such a native is missing. 
The stolen man, woman, or child, is al- 
ready chained and shut up within the 
prison of some slave-trader, which is never 
visited. The slaves, when shipped for 
transportation, are always carried on board 
at tiigHt. If the stolen person be either a 
free-born man, or a slave of any of the 
inhabitants of this place, he dares not 
make himself known so long as he is in 
the hands of the robbers, for in that case 
they would kill him immediately, even 
were it before the door of the purchaser 
whp -wished to buy him ; and the mur- 
derers after this have no difficulty to get 
out of the way beyond the reach of jus- 
tice. 

Those who are trained to this business, 
whether bondsmen or slaves (for even 
among this latter class of people thieves of 
men are often found) must be armed with 
all sorts of cunning and artifice to attain 
their aim ; for, except a few instances in 
which they are unexpectedly favoured by 
djapce, it generally takes them a consider- 
ably time before they succeed in catching 
any one on whom they have once cast their 
eyes, because the unfortunate object of 
their desire is too much on his guard, 
particularly when he himself follows 


the same calling, and because they cannot 
seize him without some precaution, as he 
would certainly kill them if he could, or 
sacrifice his own life in defence of his 
liberty. For a long time, therefore, they 
lay in wait for him, endeavouring through 
a second or third hand to become acquaint- 
ed with him, in order to gain his confi- 
dence, and then, we will not say to con- 
duct or allure him into the house of the 
slave-trader, although even this does some- 
times happen, but to lead him to a remote 
spot, or merely to a certain distance from 
his house, when immediately he finds 
himself attacked by two or three miscreants 
in league with his pretended friends, and 
before he has time to put himself into a 
posture of defence, or to take hold of his 
criss, it is already taken from him. After 
his bands have been tied behind his back, 
crying for help would be of the most 
fatal consequence to him ; thus he has 
nothing else to do but to remain quiet, and 
to suffer himself to be sold as a slave by 
his robbers, who know already where 
they are to carry him. 

For such nefarious practices becoming 
so little public, and thieves being so sel- 
dom discovered, different reasons may be 
given, the principal of winch are the pro- 
found secrecy of the prisons ; the clan- 
destine manner in which the slaves for 
sale are carried on board in the dark of 
the night ; the vicious mode of making 
and confirming the purchase ; the facility 
with which the thieves are able to get 
away when they have any fear to be dis- 
covered ; the difficulty of making a satis- 
factory inquiry about a crime, of w-hich 
but a few of the perpetrators and their 
accomplices are generally within the 
reach of justice, whilst the stolen person 
is still more seldom present; the almost 
total impossibility that offenders of this 
sort should be caught in the very act, so 
as to fall into the hands of the law ; and 
finally, the secret protection which some 
native petty princes, living on plunder, 
afford to their subjects. All these, and 
many other reasons, combine to make the 
practice of kidnapping go on almost un- 
disturbed, and generally unpunished. 

A rich citizen, who has a sufficient num- 
ber of those tools called bondsmen, car- 
ries on his trade much easier than a poor 
one does. The latter is often obliged to 
go himself to the Boughese camp, or 
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elsewhere, to take a view of the stolen 
prey, and to carry it home; whilst the 
former quietly smokes his pipe, being 
sure that his thieves will in every corner 
find out for him sufficient game without 
any trouble to himself. The thief, the 
seller, the interpreter, are all ready for 
his service, because they are all paid by 
him. In some cases, the purchaser unites 
himself with the seller for the purpose of 
deceiving the interpreter; whilst in other 
cases the interpreter agrees with the thief 
and pretended seller to put the stolen 
person into the hands of the purchaser. 
There wants on the side of fair dealing 
the necessary precaution and the requisite 
scrutiny , and on the opposite side the 
profound secrecy of the prisons, and the 
strict care in shipping the slaves, -corres- 
pond with the licentiousness with which 
the transfers are fabricated. 

A distinction ought, however, to be made 
between such illegal and criminal practices, 
and a more moderate trade in slaves ; 
many of whom, it is true, are stolen, but 
not in our vicinity, nor in the districts of 
the Company; the other part are such 
persons as, according to the particular 
laws and customs of the natives of Celebes, 
have in some way or other forfeited their 
liberty, either in war, or for some misde- 
meanors, or on account of debts. These 
slaves, indeed, are higher in price, and 
the purchaser cannot make so great profits 
upon them ; but they may appear in broad 
daylight; a:i interpreter may with security 
answer for them ; such slaves can also be 
shipped very quietly in the day time; the 
horrid circumstance of murder abetting 
theft is not so much to be feared, and 
our town has -to apprehend considerable 
less danger from that description of slaves 
than from the one mentioned before. 

In order to put this trade on a tolerable 
footing, so that all abuses may be effectu- 
ally remedied, the undesigned Committee 


are of opinion, under coriectioax of a 
wiser judgment, that the orders already 
enacted and above cited ought to be 
maintained with all possible vigour, and 
that the several interpreters ought, if 
possible, to be kept strictly to their duty ; 
that further, a constant attention should 
be paid to the good order and tranquillity 
of our town, and to those people called 
bondsmen, or hirelings, who by all possi- 
ble means ought to be prevented from 
dwelling within the houses and c&mpongs 
of our inhabitants, and permitted only 
to reside either in the Campong Baro, .or 
elsewhere ; and finally, that the purchaser 
of a stolen man or woman should, on their 
being claimed, be obliged immediately to 
deliver them up, without cost and damage, . 
to the innocent person, the purchaser hav- 
ing then no indemnification to dtupaod 
but from the interpreter; and also that 
every one without exception should be 
obliged to carry his slaves for sale on 
board his vessel in broad daylight. All 
these being punctually observed, would 
have a most salutary effect ; and for the 
better establishment of the necessary mea- 
sures, it would not, in our opinion, be 
inexpedient to suspend, if but for one 
year, the exportation of slaves. 

The undersigned Committee flatter 
themselves that, as far as possible, they 
have given satisfaction in the performance 
of their duty, and subscribe themselves 
with profound submission, 

{Signed) A. J. Van Schist ne, Fiscal. 

S. Monsieur, .License- Master. 

*** Our next number will contain 
the Appendix to this Report. There 
will be found in it a variety of details 
shockingly interesting, as exhibiting 
the character and consequences of the 
slave-trade and slavery of the Eastern 
Islands. 


JOURNEY FROM ORENBURG 10 BOKHARA, IN 1820. 


The commercial relations between 
Russia and Bokhara have been on the 
increase for the last fifty years, and 
so anxious was the government of the 
latter country to preserve them, that 
it sent, from time to time, ambassa- 
dors to St. Petersburgh. In the year 


1820, the Emperor Alexander (espe- 
cially desirous of extending Russian 
commerce towards the East), resolved 
on sending in his turn an embassy 
to Bokhara. The ambassador ap- 
pointed was the Counsellor of State 
Negri, attended by a secretary, a na- 
3 S 2 
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turalist, three staff-officers, and three 
interpreters. They left Orenburg on 
the 20th of October 1820, accom- 
panied by an escort of 200 Cossacks, 
as many of infantry, 25 Bashkirs, and 
two pieces of light artillery. The 
provisions, felt tents, &c. were con- 
veyed by 350 camels, hired from the 
Kirgees, through whose country the 
expedition had to pass. 

The weather was propitious through- 
out the whole journey, the thermo- 
meter never falling below 55°, without 
either rain, or any of those tremen- 
dous snow storms, generally so fatal 
to the caravans travelling in those 
parts. 

The expedition, after having cross- 
ed the Ural near Orenburg, turned to- 
wards the Sarai Ishaganak, or Yellow 
Bay of the lake Aral; then passing 
over the icy covering of the Sir-Daria, 
they proceeded for a distance of 64 
geographical miles, when they reached 
the Kuban-Daria, which river they 
crossed about 40 miles above its 
mouth. Sixty-four miles beyond this 
they crossed the wide bed of the Yan- 
Daria, the course of which could only 
be distinguished by a series of uncon- 
nected pools filled with stagnant water. 
The Kisil-Daria was entirely dried up ; 
and for five days during which they pro- 
ceeded through the great desert Kisil- 
Kom, or red sand (a distance of above 
215miles), not a drop of water could be 
discovered. After this they passed 
over a chain of barren rocks, the 
highest of which rise to an elevation 
of about 1,000 feet; and, after having 
crossed several other deserts and 
dreary plains, they reached Kagatan, 
the first Bokharian village, about 44 
miles distant from the capitaL 

Immediately before reaching the 
village they had to cross a chain of 
sandy hills, and then the scene was 
suddenly changed. The desert abruptly 
terminates, and, as it were by en- 
chantment, the exhausted traveller 
finds himself transplanted into one of 
the most fertile, and best cultivated 
countries in the world ; a terrestrial 


paradise. From Katagan to Buchara, 
the country is covered with houses, 
fields, orchards, and gardens, with 
shady walks, often surrounded with 
walls, and intersected by a thousand 
fertilizing canals, over which he has 
to pass before he reaches the metro- 
polis Buchara-i-Sheriff, the residence 
of Emir Haidar, or as he is now call- 
ed, Khan Emir-al-Mumenin (leader of 
the faithful). 

The distance from Orenburg to 
Bokhara is about 1,100 miles. The 
steppe, through which the expedition 
had to pass, is described as being con- 
tinually crossed by chains of hills with 
gentle declivities. A vast horizon sur- 
rounds the naked country, in which 
the wearied eye searches in vain for a 
tree to repose on ; and the monotony 
is only occasionally interrupted by a 
small brook or rivulet. There are only 
two chains of rocky hills; the first 
has been already mentioned ; the se- 
cond is called Mongodshar, about 440 
miles from Orenburg, being a con- 
tinuation of the chains of the Ural 
and Guberlinsk. All jhe other ele- 
vations in the Kirgees desert are form- 
ed irregularly of loose sand, and are 
particularly numerous in the Kara- 
Kum, or black sand, and in the great 
and little Barsuki. The Sir, which is 
about GOO feet in breadth, was the 
only river of any magnitude which the 
embassy met with between Orenburg 
and Bokhara; the width of the Kuban 
not being above 60 feet; and the Yan, 
which falls into the Kuban, being dried 
up, although bearing evident marks 
of its having formerly been of con- 
siderable magnitude. This is the case 
with the ancient river Kisil, which has 
been dried up long since, and the 
bed of which it was supposed they 
had crossed 40 miles south of the 
Yan. 

The whole country between this 
river and Bokhara is uninhabited, 
being destitute of water and vegeta- 
tion ; but the country between the 
\ an-Daria and the Ural has been 
taken possession of by some wander- 
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ing tribe* of Kirgees, who, within the 
last 40 years, succeeded in driving 
out the Karakalpaks, who formerly 
used to wander in these plains ; but 
are now scattered through Khiwa * 
and Bokhara. The country, which 
in Europe is improperly called great 
Bokhara, extends from 41° to 37° north 
latitude, and from 63° to 69° east 
longitude from the meridian of Green- 
wich. The distinction between great 
and little Bokhara is unknown to the 
natives of the country, who call the 
whole Bukhara, or ratiier Bucharia, 
pronouncing the ch with a deep aspi- 
ration. The Usbecks,f who are of a 
Turkish origin, usually call the whole 
of the territories which they inhabit 
by the common appellation of Turkis- 
tan ; comprising under it, the Kha- 
nates of Kokan or Kukan, as far as 
Tashkent and the Altaian mountains, 
Bokhara, Khiwa, Shersabes, Kissar, 
Karernihan, Kulab, Badackshan, Gu- 
lum, Balk, Ankoa, Meitnona, and Os- 
rushnah, towns and countries ruled 
by Usbeck Khans, for the most part, 
independent of each other. Chinese 
Turkistan would be a more appro- 
priate name than little Bokhara. The 
eastern part of Bokhara is moun- 
tainous, and formed by the western 
branches of the Musart mountains ; 
whilst the western part is completely 
flat, with a clayey soil, watered by few 
rivers, and only capable of cultivation 
immediately along their banks, or 
where irrigation has been introduced 
by means of canals. The remainder 
of the country is a desert, inhabited 
by various nomade tribes, such as 

* Khnca or Cliivva, an immense steppe, about 
1,200 squire miles in extent, between the Kirgees 
steppe and Dshaqatai (independent Taitsry) in- 
habited by various nomade Tartar tribes. It is 
very fruitful ; and its Khan is said by some to be 
independent, and by others, to be tributary to the 
ruler of Dshagatai. 

t The Usbeks or Usbecks, are a Tartar race, 
inhabiting Dshagatai, and several other countries 
of central Asia. The principal tribes of this 
people are the Sartes and Tadjiks. The Karakal- 
paks, Turkomans (Truchmen), Arals, &c., also 
belong to them. The different tribes are governed 
by their Khans, who all depend on the great 
Khan. The territory in Dshagatai, is called 
Usbekisian or Mawarelna. 


Usbeks, Turkomans, Karakalpaks, Cal- 
mucs, Kirgees, Gipseys, and Bedouins. 
The irrigated part of the country is 
extremely fertile, and has a luxuriancy 
of vegetation and an excess of popu- 
lation, with which nothing of the kind 
in Europe can be compared. The 
people of Bokhara are divided into 
two principal classes; that of the 
conquerors, who are consequently 
rulers, and that of the conquered ab- 
origines. The first consists of Us- 
beks, the second of Tadjiks, or ancient 
Sogdians. The number of Tadshiks 
amounts to about half a million ; that 
of the Usbeks, to about three times 
that number; and the whole popula- 
tion of the state to above two mil- 
lions and a half of people. The Us- 
beks are either nomades or half no- 
mades; that is, they either lead a 
completely wandering life, or they are 
settled during some part of the year 
for purposes of agriculture : the 
trades-people and agriculturists, how- 
ever, are almost exclusively found 
among the Tadjiks, who never lead a 
nomade life. 

The Bokharians are entirely a com- 
mercial nation ; the trade, however, 
had been originally confined to the 
Tadjiks ; but the love of lucre has 
now also seized the Usbeks, and there 
is not an officer of state who does not 
keep his regular counting-house, doing 
the business of a merchant. 

Avarice, deception, and faithlessness, 
are given as the characteristics of the 
Bokharians, but more as it would seem 
among the aborigines, than among the 
Usbeks, who, being still soldiers by 
profession, have preserved some part 
of the pride so peculiar to the Turkish 
race, and which, although frequently 
degenerating into arrogance, contains 
nevertheless a character of generosity. 

The form of government in Bokhara 
is essentially despotic ; but the in- 
fluence, both of religion and the no- 
made life, in some measure neutralize 
its effects. All power centres in the 
Khan : he is absolute lord of the 
whole territory of the state, as much 
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as of the lives and property of his 
subjects; but as a good Mussulman, 
he respects the wisdom of the Mollahs, 
chooses his counsellors from among 
them, and frequently submits to their 
decisions. The facility with which 
nomade nations may change their 
rulers, obliges the latter to treat them 
with great equity, and even at times 
to flatter them ; which circumstance 
explains the remarkable fact percepti- 
ble among such nations, — despotism, 
coupled with unlimited freedom. 

The administration of Bokhara, such 
as it is, offers, nevertheless, nothing 
but a picture of cruelty and iniquity. 
The first functionaries of state, ac- 
knowledge themselves, unhesitatingly, 
as the humble slaves of the Khan ; and 
by that degrading tenure, they enjoy, 
for a time, the confidence of the mo- 
narch, and consequently a certain de- 
gree of authority. All offices ema- 
nate from the Grand Vizier, who dis- 
tributes them among his own slaves 
and creatures, the blind tools of his 
passions, and strangers to any feeling 
of patriotism. The principle of go- 
vernment is, to consider the country 
as the property of the Khan, and thus 
to make its revenue as available to the 
benefit of his treasury, as is con- 
sistent with the laws of their religion. 
There are forty-four fiscal districts, 
the revenue of which is let out to the 
hakims, or governors, who pay their 
rent to the Khan, and remunerate 
themselves as well as they are able. 
Besides this income, the Khan receives 


the produce of the tolls, making the 
whole of the revenue of the state amount 
to rather less than half a million ster- 
ling. This sum serves to defray the sala- 
ries of a few public functionaries, the 
expense for the maintenance of about 
25,000 horsemen (the standing army of 
the country), and of a great number 
of public schools at Bokhara and Sa- 
markhand, in which, however, no- 
thing but the dogmas of the Koran 
are taught. The police of every town 
is managed by a Reis, the justice by a 
Kadi, who, in order to give more 
weight to his decisions, has them ge- 
nerally confirmed by a Mufti, or the 
Sheikh-islam (prince of the faith) as 
these high dignitaries of the faith are 
supposed to be best acquainted with 
the laws of the Koran. The trade of 
Bokhara with Russia, amounts to 
twenty millions of roubles. Being of 
the Sunnite sect, the Bokharians are 
always in friendly relation with the 
Sultan of Constantinople, whilst they 
hate the Persians as Sheites, and from 
their habit of playing the masters 
among the neighbouring small Kha- 
nates, their policy has assumed rather 
an arrogant bearing. 

The journey from Orenburg to 
Bokhara, was performed in 72 days; 
and the expedition having arrived on 
the 20th Dec., stayed in the country 
till the 22d of March following, re- 
turned to Russia in 55 days, without 
having lost, in both journies, a single 
horse, and, out of a suite of 470 indi- 
viduals, more than six men. — Y. Z. 


< 


EXPLANATION OF FIVE MEDALS OF THE ANCIENT 
MUSULMAN KINGS OF BENGAL. 

( Translated from the French of M. Reinard.) 

, ,‘*-Les raonumens *oni les v^ritables sources ofc l'on doit puiser pour connottre les maeurs 

' "**1 les usages des anciens, et 1'histuiFe des arts. Ccox qui en publient de nottveaux ten. 
dent done toujours k la science de veritable* services.*’— AhlUin t Mag. Unq^clop. Jan. 1813. 

-•'3 r 

These coins are of silver, and have on Paris. They were accompanied With a 
Arabic inscriptions ; they were found transcription of their legends in European 
the ruinf^ of a fort on the banks of characters. Mr. Princep is the anther of 
the River Barhampouter, , in Bengal, by this transcription, and it is easy to per- 
M. Duvaucel, a French naturalist, who ceive that he has accurately read the names 
presented them to the Society Asiatique of and the titles of the two princes, whose 
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names are inscribed on them ; but Mr. 
Princep has abstained from any deve- 
lopment, and has even left in blank the 
name of the town where they were struck. 
These are the first coins of the kings of 
Bengal which have reached Europe in a 
good state of preservation ; those which 
have been hitherto published,* and which 
are in the cabinet of the Academy of Goe- 
tingen, appear to be badly preserved, and 
their explanations are defective. We will, 
therefore, endeavour to throw some light 
upon this kind of Muhammedan antiqui- 
ties ; first, by laying before the intelli- 
gent reader the inscriptions on these coins 
in Oriental characters, with an English 
translation, and will then offer the re- 
flections which the discovery of these 
medals have produced. 

No, 1. — Coin of Shems-addine Elias 
Schah, King of Bengal, in the year of 
the Hejra 754, or A.C. 1353. 

jjlkLJI iti y\ 

J' ^ ' , s " ■ ' 

“ The Just Sultan, Sun of the World 
and of the Law, Father of Victory, Elias 
Schah, Sultan. Sekander (i. e. Alexan- 
der) the Second.” 

Reverse. 

HUP 

“ Rightf hand of the Khalifat ; Pro- 
tector of the Commander of the Faithful.” 

Legend on the other side of this coin. 

This coin was struck at the brilliant 
residence (the town) of Sonarganou, in 
the year 754.” 

No. J.— The same coin with the preced- 
ing one : but not so well preserved. 

* Vide i|i* C*>m mentatior.es Societatis Goum- 

gensis, voj.xiv. p. 164. 

t In the original translation it is right arm, 
but I think this term is not used • the drabs say 
td w/i tmile . the hand of the Syitan is powerful \ 
nlta i’lmtn, (f swear) by iny right hand. 


No. 3.-— Coin of Sekander Schah, son of 

Elias Schah, King of Bengal, in the 

year 760 or the Hejra, or A.C. 1359. 

“ The Zealot ( or the potent) in the ser- 
vice of God, Schah Sekander, son of 
Elias Schah, Sultan.” 

Reverse . 

‘kiuL v I,}*'* 3 , 

lt Right hand of the Khalifat (or vicar) 
of God, Protector of the Commander of 
the Faithful.” 

Legend. 

j} iSJb L y 

<k’ ^ yf***’ i d*. r ,i 

“ This coin was struck at the brilliant 
residence of Sonargonou, in the year 760.” 

No. 4. — Coin of the same Prince. 

“ The strong by the power of God, the 
zealous Sekander Schah, son of Elias 
Schah, Sultan.” 

Reverse. 

“ The right hand of the Klialif of God, 
Protector of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, Defender of Islaimism and of Musel- 
men. May his Khalifat be perpetual.” 

This coin is singular in having a legend 
on both sides. We read on the side op- 
posed to the reverse, the titles of the 
khalif who reigned under the king Sekan- 
der, with the names of the four first 
khalifs placed within parentheses, thus : 

Id. est. u The magnanimous Imams 
and magnificent Khalifs Abubekr, Omar, 
Othman, and Air.” ^ • - 
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The legend on the other side is 

jJj 4X-J} L-Ji 

' 

“ This coin was struck at the fortunate 
mint in the well' guarded country or town 
of ...” The remainder is wanting. 

No. 5. — Coin of the same prince. 

*\-2i j<xS~: 

JkU\ >\& jJA 

t{ The magnanimous Imam, the power- 
ful Sekander Schah, son of Elias Schah, 
Sultan.” 

Reverse . 

1 t\L>- 

“ The right hand of the Khalif of God, 
Protector of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful. God perpetuate his khalifat.” 

The legend of this piece is clipped, one 
can scarcely distinguish a part of the let- 
ters, but I think I can perceive that it was 
coined also at Sonargonou. 

Elias Schah and his ^on Sekander, 
whose names are on these coins, were the 
two first kings of their race that reigned in 
Bengal. Elias Schah seized the govern- 
ment by the sacrifice of Ala-eddin, who 
reigned before him. This event happened 
about the year of the Hejra 743, or A. C. 
1342. The first of those who became sove- 
reigns of Bengal, commenced his authority 
by the assassination of the delegate who held 
the government under the authority of the 
Sultan of Delili. This man, after reign- 
ing little more than tw'o years, was assassi- 
nated by Ala-eddin, who, in his turn, met 
a similar fate from Elias Schah. This 
succession of assassination was thus the 
work of some years. Bengal, until this 
period, had been a province of the empire 
of the Sultans of Dehli. The whole of 
Hindoostan and part of the Dekkan com- 
posed this empire. The country that gave 
the first signal of independance was Ben- 
gal, and its example was soon followed by 
the revolt of the Dekkan, Guzzuret, &c. 
A6out this period the empire of the Sultans 
of i)eUi became dismembered, and this 
immense power did not recover itself until 
thd 16th century, under the Mogul ’Em- 
p6rt w Atbaf . ' • 


This great revolution originated in the 
disorder suddenly produced in the empire 
under the dominion of the Sultan Mu- 
liamed Schah. This prince, when he as- 
cended the throne, meditated the conquest 
of the world ; he aspired, according to 
the oriental authors,, to equal Alexander 
the Great. With this view he attempted to 
invade Corassan, and the countries on the 
north boundaries of India. His enter - 
prize having failed, the governors of the 
provinces availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of rendering themselves indepen. 
dant. Such was the origin of the troubles 
which, from that period, never failed to 
desolate Tndia. Muhamed Schah endea- 
voured in vain to subdue the rebels ; Ben- 
gal opposed to him a determined resistance. 
So soon as Elias Schah assumed the go- 
vernment, he took the title of Sultan, and 
all the attributes of sovereign power. 
As he was always exposed to be attacked 
by the Sultan of Dehli , lie fixed his resi- 
dence in the western frontiers of his do- 
minions, towards Dehli, and solected for 
his metropolis, the city of Pandoua, the 
foundations of which he had recently laid 
at a short distance from the ruins of Gour, 
not far from the banks of the Ganges. 
His fears were not without foundation. 
Muhamcd Schah dying in 752 of the 
Hejra, or in A.C. 1351, Firouz Schah, his 
successor, came two years afterwards witli 
powerful forces against Bengal. At his 
approach, Elias Schah abandoned his capi- 
tal, and shut himself up in the fortress of 
Akdaly , where he sustained a siege ; fortu- 
nately for him, the Sultan of Dehli was, 
at that time, compelled to proceed else- 
where, to appease the troubles which had 
broken out in several parts of his do- 
minions. During this combination of 
circumstances, the Sultan of Dehli satis- 
fied himself with some presents from the 
besieged and retired. Ferishtah relates 
that on this occasion, Elias Schah acknow- 
ledged himself vassal of the Sultan of 
Dehli. This event happened towards the 
year 756, or 1355 A.C. Elias Schah ap- 
pears then to have reigned peaceably till 
his decease in 759, or A.C. 1356, when he 
was succeeded by bis son Sekander Schah. 
On this intelligence being communicated 
to Firouz Schah, he thought it a. favour- 
able opportunity to recover possession 
of Bengal. He accordingly ad v^hccd to 
Pandoua t and took possession of it* Se- 
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kander Schah following his father’s exam- 
ple, bad retired to Akdcily , and whilst be 
was there, beseiged, he succeeded in gain - 
ing the good graces of Ferouz Schah , and 
persuading him, by the force of presents, 
to retire. From that period, Bengal be- 
came entirely detached from the empire of 
Dehli. Sekander Schah died in peace in 
his kingdom, leaving his crown to his son, 
GaiaUh-edditi , and this principally pre- 
served itself until the sixteenth century. 
The most remarkable circumstance which 
the princes of this fine country experienced 
was finding their territory considerably 
restricted towards the west, on the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Djonpour , near 
the confluence of the Ganges and of the 
Djemna , towards the end of the four- 
teenth century. These kings of Djonpour, 
are what the Indian authors denominate 
kings of the east, because, in fact, their 
states were situated east of Dehli. Speak- 
ing in general terms, there is nothing 
more obscure than the history of these 
particular principalities of India. What 
we have said of them here we have ex- 
tracted from the Persian Historian Khon- 
demir ,* and from Ferischtah, a writer of 
Indian origin, f 

A circumstance which appears singular 
in the legends of these coins is, the men- 
tion of a klialif, and of a commander of the 
faithful, when we know that there never was 
a khalifin India, — that no khalifat Bagdad 
had, at that time, existed for a century- 
past — and that those of the same family, 
who had established themselves in Egypt, 
under the protection and authority of the 
Mamelukes, were held in very little con- 
sideration. It is, nevertheless, evident 
that the khalif here alluded to, was held 
in great veneration by the princes of Ben- 
gal. , This khalif is incontestably the klialif 
of Egypt. This great revolution in religion, 
was the work of Muhamed Schah, Sultan 
of Dehli, the same under whom Bengal 
became ip depend ant, and it was, by fol- 
lowing his example, tliat the King of 
Bengal, and the other Musulman princes 
of India, successively submitted them- 
selves to the spiritual authority of the 
khalifs of Egypt. 

* In hi* Ft abftr Atciar, vol. >ii. folio UO. This 
work is is Persian, -and in manuscript, at the 
King’s at Paris. 

t In Via teenerat fiistofy of Indirf, fofTo 7?0. 
This w*irU hlso Is tft tfte King's Library at Paris, 
in Persian manuscript. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 101. 
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The Sultan of Dehli, after his unfortu- 
nate expedition to Kor assart, and the retail 
of several provinces, seeing every where 
troubles and disasters, imagined that the 
wrath of God was kindled against him : 
he imagined that his disasters originated in 
the neglect, which, until that time, he 
and his predecessors had manifested to- 
wards the khalifs of Egypt. JChondemar 
seems to say, that this prince was ignorant 
until then, that there existed at Cairo, a 
Musulman pontiff, who inherited the right 
of conferring empires and kingdoms.* It 
might be observed, in objecting to Khon- 
demar , that, at the epoch here spoken of, 
and a long time before the commercial rela- 
tions between India and Egypt were very 
frequent, that all the spices which were 
consumed in the west were shipped at the 
ports in India, and arrived at Alexandria, 
by the Red Sea, and the eastern coast of 
Africa. Therefore, one can hardly believe 
that they were, in India, quite ignorant 
of the existence of the khalifs of Egypt. 
It may, however, be admitted as probable, 
that considering the little renown of these 
khalifs, they might not have been heard of 
at the court of Dehli. However this may 
have been, —from the instant that Muhamed 
Schah had knowledge of this family of 
pontiffs, he made a religious scruple of 
exercising any longer his authority. He 
offered to the khalif the homage of his 
crown, considering him as the only legiti- 
mate sovereign on earth, and the one, of 
whom he ought to hold his authority. By 
the advice, therefore, of his courtiers and 
of the doctors of the Musulman faith, he 
sent immediately, by sea, an ambassador 
to Cairo, and waiting bis return, he caus- 
ed his own name to be effaced from the 
coins to substitute that of the khalif ; and 
he even proclaimed, as illegitimate, all his 
predecessors, who had not provided them- 
selves with the investiture of the Egyptian 
khalifs, without excepting even his own 
father. In the mean time, the deputy 
arrived at Cairo, and requested of the 
khalif, the confirmation of Muhamed 
Schah in his dignity. We can easily judge 
with what agreeable surprise the chief of 
the Musulman faith saw himself thus sud- 
denly treated as sovereign, and dispenser of 


* Mricrizy say* tomrtbmg nsfilar, tid* Ml- 
moires surPEgjpt, by M . Et. Quauetp^jt^ l&W* 

»i. pape SS7. 

Vol. XVII. 3 T 
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the kingdoms of India, * a prince who did 
htit pdssess a single village in Egypt, and 
who, like the present muftis of Constan- 
tinople, was incessantly on the eve of being 
deposed. He, therefore, readily granted 
every thing that was asked, and on his 
return to Dehli, the scruples of Muhamed 
Schah began to subside. This prince then 
ordered the name of the khalif to be 
pronounced in the prayer on Friday 
(the Musulman sabbath) in the mosques 
throughout the empire. During the re- 
mainder of his life, he never failed to 
maintain a regular communication with 
Egypt. On hearing that one of the kha- 
lif’s family was coming to his states, he 
went out to meet him, received him with 
great respect, and presented him with land 
to a considerable extent. His successor, 
Firouz Schah , followed his example, and 
during a long period, the khalifs of Egypt 
were highly respected at Dehli. 

It would appear, after such devotedness, 
that the khalif ought to have assisted the 
Sultan of Dehli in his efforts to reduce the 
rebels to their duty, or at least, that the 
Sultan would have endeavoured to engage 
him in such an affair : but no trace of 
such an event is to be found in the Oriental 
writers. On the contrary, if we may be 
allowed to draw a conclusion from some 
affairs which they transacted, we might 
observe, that the khalif treated equally 
well all those who addressed themselves 
to him on similar occasions. They asked 
to have granted to them, investiture and 
other gifts, which cost almost nothing. 
They offered, in return, to recognize 
his authority, which could not be very 
formidable at so great a distance. He con- 
sented to every proposition. It is certain, 
according to the report of Ferischtah, that 
this khalif protected the usurper who had 
assumed the power of the Dekkan. With 
regard to Bengal, for want of more pre- 
cise intelligence, our coins prove that the 
name of the khalif was in great veneration 
with Elias Schah , and with his son: it 
necessarily follows, that the princes had 
been well received, otherwise, they could 
apt have taken the titles of the right hand 
and protector of the commander of the 
faithful. 


* This is the expression of Fenshtah, tit. 


The name of khalif had, unquestionably, 
made a strong impression on the minds of 
Mussulmans of India, for soon after this, 
following the example of the Sultan of 
Dehli and the Kings of Bengal, there was 
scarcely any Musulman prince who did 
not think the intervention of the khalif 
necessary to legitimate his authority. This 
state existed during the two centuries which 
elapsed after the reign of Muhamed Schah. 
A great number of princes of India, and 
they even say of Khatai , sent their deputies 
to the khalif of Cairo, some to be con- 
firmed in their governments, whilst others 
demanded to have a kind of Musulman 
missionaries, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing their subjects in the doctrine of Mu- 
hamed.* 

The town of Sonarganou, which is on our 
coins, is situated near the banks of the Bar- 
hampouter, it is the same as that which the 
English writers denominate Soonargong. 
Tt appears to have been formerly a very 
important place. We read, in Ferischtah, f 
that when the governors of Bengal de- 
parted from Dehli to that province, they 
received orders to govern Bengal, and to 
guard diligently the town of Sonarganou. 
It appears that this town, by its position 
north of the Ganges, formed, on that side, 
the boundary of the province of Bengal, 
against the incursions of the people of the 
north. Mr. Hamilton f informs us, that 
the governors of Bengal resided at Sonar- 
ganou, and that Elias Schah was the first 
who quitted that town to establish himself 
more to the west ; it would then necessarily 
lose much of its importance. Neverthe- 
theless, all things tend to establish, that, 
when Elias Schah retired to Pandoua , he 
left at Sonarganou , not only the mint, but 
several other considerable establishments. 
It should be observed, that Pandoua , by 
its advanced situation towards Dehli, was 
always exposed to fall into the power of 
the enemy, whilst Sonarganou , by its dis- 
tance, had nothing to fear on that side. 
However that might have been, it is well 
ascertained that this last town was, during 

* Several examples of this kind of instruction 
will be found in the M^moires *ur I’Ejyptc, dc M. 
Et. Quatremfcre, tom. ». page $86; extracted 
from the Arabian author Makrizy. 

t Under the article of Sultan* of Dehli, reign 
of Mohammed Schah. 

X A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical 
Description of Hindostau and the adjacent coun- 
tries, 1 st vol. p. 158. 
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a long period, celebrated for its manufac- 
ture of cotton cloths. Hadje-khafa, the 
Turkish geographer, speaks of them in 
his Djihan-numa . Still, in the sixteenth 
century, under the emperor Akbar , it was 
the chief place of one of the Circars, or 
particular districts of Bengal.* But the 
town of Dakka having been built in its 
neighbourhood, the inhabitants of Sonar- 
ganou began to quit it ; its industry was 
transported elsewhere, its edifices disap- 
peared, and it soon dwindled to a pitiful 
village;]* so that an English traveller, who 
passed by this plain in 1809, declares, that 
at that epoch, there were no remains of it.] 
Thus pass away towns as well as empires. 
In no part of the world are such revolu- 
tions so frequent as in India ; their mode 
of building with earth and bamboos is 
such, that sometimes, in a few years a 
great city is built, winch falls still more 
japidly. A great book might be written 
of the simple notice of all the towns, 
which during some ages have governed in 
India, the ruins of which are now sought 
by travellers. 

An interesting question to resolve pre- 
sents itself. What is the origin of those 
titles, partly pious, and partly pompous, 
which were assumed by the kings of Ben- 
gal ? We answer, that they were desirous, 
above all to imitate the Sultans of Dehl?, 
their former masters. From the period 
when they declared themselves indepen- 
dant, was it not natural that they should 
assume, or appropriate to themselves, the 
titles and qualities assumed by the ancient 
sovereigns of Hindostan? It was the 
means of satisfying the vanity, and of 
imposing on the people, by these glorious 
surnames. What we here assert is proved 
by the coins of the Sultans of Dehli. We 
will now endeavour to determine the origin 
of these epithets. In the comparisons 
which we have made on this subject, we 
are in possession of resources that no 
one has hitherto had. Coins of the Sul- 
tans of Dehli, anterior to the invasion of 

* This circumstance is mentioned in the ** A\ n- 
Akberi, mi Tableau Historique, Topograph'que, 
et StaMttique, de l’Hindou-dau sous Akbar.” 
Tire original manuscript of this work, wh ch was 
presented to Akbar, was in the possession of the 
late M* Langl£s, and »t is in this MS , page 162 
recto, that we find the name of Sonafganou. 

+• Vide Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, by 
Major Eenne), page 97* 

t Vide M. Hamilton’s wot k, in the page befor 
quoted. 
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the Moguls in the sixteenth century*, ^re^e 
never known in Europe till now. As ,to 
ourselves, w r e have had at our disposition, 
some of these ancient monuments, but 
unfortunately, they are limited to a very 
small number. But what has been con - 
siderably more useful to us is, that we 
have received a communication of the 
drawings of medals collected fifty years 
since in India by Colonel Gentil. We mean 
not to say that Gentil’s collection is com- 
plete ; but, excepting two or three Sul- 
tans, there has not reigned at Dehli, and 
in the north of India, since the fourth 
century of the Hejra, or the tenth of 
J.C., till the last century, any emperor 
who has not provided Gentil’s collection 
with, at least, one medal. On these 
drawings and on the history of the princes 
to whom they refer, a work of consider- 
able labour has been performed, which will 
shortly appear with the description of the 
Oriental medals of the Duke de Blacas. 

The titles of sultan and victorious, 
w hich are taken by Elias Schah, are found 
also in the medals of Dehli. As for two 
Arabic words which are translated vic- 
torious, they properly mean father of lictory. 
We might even translate them, Aboulmo - 
daffer , i, e. father of Modaffer. In that 
case, Modaffer would have been one of 
the sons of Elias Schah, and the father 
might have taken this title, in imitation of 
many Musulmans, who like to be called 
by the name of their sons ; this explana- 
tion, however, does not appear natural, 
for no Oriental author has mentioned any 
son of Ellas Schah named Modaffer ; but 
as this reason would be insufficient, we 
should still consider that more than one 
Musulman prince appears to have taken 
this title, without ever having had a son 
of that name. There is scarcely a modern 
sovereign of Persia or India, who has not 
ai rogated to himself this epithet, either on 
his coins or on other monuments. Must 
we then suppose, that all these princes 
have had sons named Modaffer? Why 
should they constantly notice this son in 
preference to all the others ? Why do we 
not see on these medals, father of Ab- 
bas, father of Soli man, and many other 
names mentioned in history? In general, 
the custom of calling one-self, father of 
one’s son, is scarcely ever practised by 
sovereigns, at least (as “it appears to us), 
we have not seen any such example on any 

3 T °2 
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medals or monuments whatever, always 
understanding that we refer here to modern 
ages ; for, with regard to ancient times, it 
certainly has been otherwise. 

The title of second. Alexander, or new 
Alexander , is still borrowed from some 
medals of Dehli : it offers, of itself, a 
clear interpretation. It is not in Greece 
and at Rome alone, that the name of 
Alexander has enflamed the ambition, 
or the insane pride of princes ! There 
have been found in India, men, who fol- 
lowing the example of the Emperor Cara - 
calla , have fancied themselves called upon 
to act the part of the Macedonian hero. 
It appears, however, that the name of 
Alexander no longer awakens in the mind, 
those romantic ideas w hich it formerly did. 
Since the fifteenth century, several po- 
tentates of Asia have qualified themselves 
with the title of Second Saliibkeran, from 
the name of Sahib-keran, which Tamerlane 
took ; a term, which signifies, born under 
a fortunate constellation: but no one, 
since the above-mentioned period, has 
(that we know of), assumed the name of 
second Alexander. This change in senti- 
ments has been felt, not only in India, 
where the Mogul emperors, descended from 
Tamerlane, were interested in setting forth 
the glorious renown of that conqueror; 
for it is discovered, even in Persia, where 
the same interest to elevate the glory of 
the Tartarian monarch, did not exist. We 
may, therefore, suppose that the name of 
Alexander could no longer maintain itself 
before the fortune of Tamerlane. Thus 
are all things mutable on the earth, every 
thing passes away, even the glory of con- 
querors. Finally, the words of Second 
Alexander, present a signification un- 
known to the people of the east, for they 
say not in the east, Mahomet I. Mahomet 
IE, as we say Henry VIII. or George 
I El. But when there is a succession of 
princes in the same empire, of the same 
name,— for example, the name of Ma- 
homet, — they distinguish them by the name 
of the father : thus, they say, Mahomet, 
son of Aly, and sometimes, to make the 
distinction, as Mahomet* is a common 
name, it is necessary to bring in the 

* The elds-ftt son of all Muhamedan familie* 
i» named, not after the father, but after the pro- 
phet, *o that every family that possesses a son 
potaettes a namesake of the prophet ; tins cir- 
cumstance render# the name of Muhamed 
common. * 


grandfather, as Mahomet, ben Abdallah, 
ben Ismael (Mahomet, the son of Ab- 
dallah, the son of Ismael). But, to re- 
turn to our subject ; in the present case, 
to authorize Elias Schah to call himself 
Alexander the Second, he must have had 
two names at once, Elias and Sek under, 
or Alexander ; moreover, there must 
have reigned before him in Bengal, a 
king named Alexander, which Cannot 
possibly be admitted. No doubt the titles 
of right hand of the khalf, of protector of 
the commander of the faith, belonged also 
to Mohamed Schah, Sultan of Dehli ; it 
was him, in fact, who first brought the 
khalif of Egypt to light, and gave up to 
him, as it were, the dominion of India. 
To whom could such title be more agree- 
able, than to such a prince ? In this, he 
was imitated by the kings of Bengal, who 
knew well, in fact, that these titles en- 
gaged them to nothing. The title of pro- 
tector of the commander of the faithful 
is also perceived on the coins of some 
Muhamedan princes of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries of our era; at a period 
when the khalifs of Bagdad had every 
thing to fear from some neighbouring 
princes. 

The title of Zealot in the service of 
God, which is taken by Sekander Schah, 
son of Elias, in No. 5, is derived from 
the coins of Firouz Schah , Sultan of Dehli, 
his cotemporary. The same ought to be 
observed of the term, strong by the ponder 
of God, which we read on the coins of 
Mohamed Schah, Sultan of Dehli. We 
know of these medals, only through the 
drawings of Colonel Gentil. We ought 
also to acknowledge, that it was only by 
the means of these drawings, that we were 
enabled to decypher the last title on our 
medal, which was very imperfect and 
difficult to read. 

It remains for us to explain the title of 
Zealous, which more literally translated, 
would be father of Zeal , the same as 

above, father of Victory . The word 'sXg* 
which we translate zeal, appears to us to be 
substituted for Cj] AkW 10 . In fact, we 

find the words s-Us 

on a medal of Babour, among the draw- 
ings of Gentil, we might also translate, 
father of Moudjahed ; but, besides the rea- 
sons above alleged, respecting the words. 
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father of Modaffcr , we ought to observe, 
that the son and successor of Sekander 
Schah, called himself Gaiath-eddin, and 
the name of a prince, of the name of 
Moudjahed, is not mentioned by any 
Oriental author whatever. 

Those who are acquainted with Musul- 
man liistory, will not be surprised at the 
pompous epithets which the kings of Ben- 
gal gave to the khalifs of Egypt; such were 
— imam or sovereign pontif, — and magni- 
ficent khalif, titles assumed also by the 
ancient khalifs of Bagdad. It will, per- 
haps, be thought more singular that the 
names of the four firr»t khalif'., or succes- 
sors of Muhamed (Mahomet), should be 
inscribed on the medal numbered 4. 

Here is the reason ; the assemblage of 
these four names is the designation of the 
religious sect to which the Musulman 
princes of India belonged. It is well 
known, that among the various sects which 
divide Jslamism, there are two princi- 
pally which appear now more than ever to 
conti oul the rest. The first are the ex- 
clusive partisans of the right of the house 
of Aliy the second are those who acknow- 
ledge, as equally legitimate, all the fami- 
lies of the sovereigns who ha\e governed 
Islamism. The division ascends to the 
first century of the Hejra. When Ma- 
homet died, he left no son. The only 
person, who, by his birth, had a right to 
the empire, was Ali, who married Fatima, 
the daughter of Mahomet ; unfortunately, 
the right of succession not being then es- 
tablished in Arabia as it W'as elsewhere. 
The fact is, that Ali did not immediately 
succeed his father-in-law, but occupied 
the throne after Abou-bekr, Omar, and 
Othman. Also, from that period, his 
partisans began to maintain, as they had 
previously maintained, that to him, ex- 
clusively, belonged the sovereign autl ority, 
and that the three princes who had preceded 
him, were intruders and usurpers. Those 
who thought this, however, were by no 
means the greater number. The others 
advised to leave things as they were ; they 
contested not the right of Ali to the 
khalifat, from the moment that he w'as 
recognized as such by the Musulman pro- 
vinces ; they only required that the other 
three should not be rejected, consenting to 
acknowledge all the four as good and 
legitimate khalifs. To these discussions, 
were introduced political and other sub- 
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jects of dispute, which it would be ivreie - 
vant here to discuss : but we most confine 
ourselves to declare, that the cause of Ali 
was embraced immediately by the Musul- 
man inhabitants of Mesopotamia and of 
Arabia , and after a short period, it pre- 
dominated in Africa, under the Fatimite 
khalifs, who declared themselves descend- 
ed from that celebrated warrior. At pre- 
sent, it is in Persia where the dynasty of 
Ali is held in the highest perfection. The 
opposite doctrine, which does not acknow- 
ledge any preference between the four first 
khalifs, under the permission that they 
were all equally good, was professed by 
the khalifs of Bagdad, anu afterwards by 
those of Egypt. This is also the opinion 
of the Turks of the present age. We can 
conceive, then, that the Sultan of Dehli, 
and the other Musulman princes of India, 
having attached themselves to the doctrine 
of the khalifs of Egypt, would naturally 
acknowledge the four first khalifs, and it 
is that which they were desirous of re- 
cording on their medals, as it is recorded, 
in like manner, on many of their monu- 
ments, until the extinction of the Mogul 
empire by the English, Sometimes the 
names of these khalifs are accompanied 
with honourable epithets, designating the 
fine qualities which were attributed to 
them. 

In general, nothing is so common in 
the east as epithets ; even the Muhamedan 
tow ns have theirs. On No. 4 of our 
medals, the term of — the town well guarded, 
is an epithet w'hich probably Applies to 
Sonarganou , which bears also the title of— 
brilliant reside ncc, J)L>» *ke w ord 

that signifies residence , has been employed 
in all ages, with the same meaning, by 
the Musulman princes of India to exalt 
their capitals. Thus, in the drawing of 
the ancient medals of India, collected by 
Colonel Gentil, we read the words — resi- 
dence of Labor,— residence of Dehli, — 
icsidenee of Moultal ; the same wmrd is 
also used in Africa. Nothing is more 
common for example, than to find this 
word on the coins of Fez and Morocco. 
It is an error of all those who have had 
to publish these medals, to have read 
castle for *,*£-*. residence. Now', 
it is easy to convince ourselves, by 
our ow'u eyes, that they have deceived 
themselves, even by following the draw- 
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ings which they have given of these me- 
dals ; moreover, if one takes the pains to 
read the diplomatic pieces of these coun- 
tries ; for example, those which have been 
inserted by the Baron de Sacy in his 
Chrestamathie Arabe, they will find the 
name of residence. The only objection that 
can be made, is relative to the epithet of 

Wes- brilliant, which, on our medal, ac- 

b . 

companies the word residence • W e must 
acknowledge, that this word thus employ- 
ed was altogether unknown to us. We 
find, however, others, very much like 
them ; for example, in the 1st vol. p. 414, 
of the Chrestomatkie Arabe , la ville de 
Maroc est qualifie de residence sublime , 
a X jtgp- It might still be objected to 

us, that the two words 

w * J 


[May, 

thus constructed are not, perhaps, in 
harmony with the rules of Arabic gram- 
mar ; neither will we absolutely under- 
take to defend our manner of interpreting 
them. We should be careful, however, 
not to insist too much on this sort of 
reasoning ; it would be wrong to suppose 
that the Arabic language was ever written 
in India, as it was formerly at Bagdad, 
and Bassora. Not to cite new authority, 
we might remark, on the medal No. 4, 
the word town, without the article which 
ought to have been prefixed. This gram- 
matical error is just the same as if we 
should say, struck in the town the well 
guarded. * We should say, by attending 
strictly and literally to the Arabic lan- 
guage, struck in town the U't'U guarded. 


Turkish Literature. 


TURKISH LITERATURE. 


We have translated^the following ex- 
cellent article from the Courier de 
Londres * of March 30. 

Nouveaux Elemens de Grdmmaire Turke , 
a V usage de V Ecole Roy ale des Langues 
Orientales ; par Am&dfo Jaubert, MaU 
tre des Requeles , Prqfesseur de Langue 
Turke pres la Ribhotheque du Hoi, etc . 

An erroneous opinion is generally en- 
tertained in Europe respecting the lan- 
guage and liteiature of the Ottomans, and 
their system of education. It is supposed 
by many, that the language of this barba- 
ious people is even less cultivated than their 
manners : such, however, is not the case. 
The decendants of Othmanf possess a 
language, which is inferior to no ancient 
or modern tongue in softness, flexibility, 

* A French newspaper published in London 
every Tuesday and Fiiday evening.— We eagerly 
embrace this opportunity of recommending, par- 
ticularly to o*ir jonnger natter*, this u-*-fuI and 
interesting journal, every number of which con- 
tains a great variety of valuable information ad- 
mirably artang-d. We can scarcely imagine a 
belt?* mode of obtaining a familiar acquaintance 
with the French language, than the constant 
perusal of a well-conducted newspaper in that 
tongue. K gives us pleasure to add, that the 
puh&oatifon we allude to, is as remarkable for its 
mosal lane, as for the general interest which the 
novelty and variety of matter cannot fail of 
exerting. „ i . 

t The barbarous appellation of Turks, by which 
this people is usually designated, is not acknow- 
ledged by themselves. 


and harmony ; and its rules are so admira- 
bly simple, that we should rather suppose 
them to have been framed by an academy 
of learned men, than by a society con- 
sisting of nomade and pastoral tribes. 

We shall notenter into a minute analysis 
of this language ; but it may not be amiss 
to furnish, a* an example of its general 
construction, the facility with which a 
verb is conjugated. By adding a single 
syllable, and sometimes by a single letter 
to the radical of the verb, it is thus modi- 
fied. The verb sevmeq , to love, is made 
to signify, to be loved, to love one ano- 
ther, to make one love, to make us love 
one another, to love not, to be loved not, 
to make us not love one another, &c.-— 
We should tire our readers by following 
up the series of modifications. 

There are, however, several defects with 
which this language, or rather those who 
write it, may be charged. The literati of 
the country frequently write with a degree 
of obscurity it would be easy to avoid. 
Not contented with admitting into their 
pages, a multiplicity of Arabic and Per- 
sian terms, borrowed from their neigh- 
bours, and which are not readily subjected 
to the rules of Turkish syntax, they strive 
to crowd together a number of participles* 
which give no determinate time, always 
keep the meaning of the sentence incon- 
veniently suspended, and sometimes even 
to the end of the second or third leaf of 
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the volume. When, in addition to these 
defects, we take into consideration, that 
there are neither vowels, paragraphs, nor 
punctuation, which, in fact, are seldom 
to be met with in Oriental languages, we 
may form a tolerable idea of the per- 
spicuity of a Turkish manuscript. 

Tlie penury of Turkish literature 
is, doubtless, to be attributed to these 
causes. Nevertheless the language can 
boast of poets, for instance, Rouhihi and 
Meshiy ; of romance writers, amongst 
whom the aged Tartare Barakeh may be 
mentioned; and of a considerable number 
of historians, geographers, and physicians. 

But, even if the Turkish language does 
not present us with a variety of literary 
productions worthy of attention, it ought 
not the less to be an object of study to the 
philologist, for it is the only diplomatic 
language made use of at most of the 
eastern courts. It is almost exclusively 
spoken at the courts of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and the Shah of Persia, under the 
tents of the great Khans of Tartary, and 
in the seraglio of the Sultan, and is cer- 
tainly the maternal language of these 
princes. In fact, over all the northern 
coasts of Africa, and from Constantino- 
ple to the western frontiers of China, there 
is scarcely a spot where the Turkish idiom 
is not more or less understood. The im- 
portance of such a language is undoubt- 
edly great, whether regarded in a com- 
mercial or diplomatic view. 

M. Jaubert, whose justly celebrated name 
recalls to our recollection the various ser- 
vices he has rendered to his country, has 
now established a new claim upon the 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens, as well as 
upon that of all friends to literature, by 
publishing the grammar to which we are 
here requesting the attention of our read- 
ers. The scarcity and dearness of the 
small grammar published at Constanti- 
nople, by the Jesuit Holdertnan ; the ob- 
scurity of Meninski’s grammar ; and the 
incorrectness of the Oriental type, in that 
which was published by father Viguier, 
render the new publication of M. Jaubert 
very acceptable to Orientalists. Instead 
of following the example of his predeces- 
sors, by rendering his subject difficult 
and complicated by a multiplicity of rules, 
for the most part useless, this writer has 


endeavoured to simplify the language he 
has undertaken to teach, by laying its 
elements before us with method and per- 
spicuity. He has distinguished, with 
much address, a variety of trifling anoma- 
lies, which other grammarians had re- 
garded as general rules instead of excep- 
tions. In short, this learned orientalist has 
employed the superior intelligence he has 
derived from long study and extensive ex- 
perience to preserve to the Turkish idiom 
the character of simplicity which justly 
belongs to it. 

The work is concluded by a collection 
of proverbs, engraved in lithographic, by 
M. Bianchi, and which are both entertain- 
ing and instructive. These proverbs will 
serve as exercises for the pupil ; and will, 
at the same time, be interesting to other 
readers, by exemplifying the wisdom and 
observation of a people generally supposed 
to be barbarous. 

We repeat, the Turks are by no means 
so uncivilized as report declares them. 
Public instruction is encouraged by all 
the higher classes of society. Numbers 
of rich men, in bequeathing legacies, usu- 
ally devote a portion to the erection of a 
Mudreseh, or public school. Several of 
the Turkish emperors have followed the 
example. It is actually the case, what- 
ever surprize the statement may occasion, 
that, at the present moment, there exists 
at Constantinople, a greater number of 
colleges than at Paris. 

In the penal laws of this people, there 
are certain provisions which are not to be 
found in our own codes,* but which would 
have done honour to the wisdom of our 
legislators. Unfortunately, however, these 
institutes are infected with the same fanati- 
cal spirit which attaches generally to the 
followers of Mahomet, and more espe- 
cially to those Mahometans who belong 
to the Sunnite sect. This fanaticsim 
will ever prevent the present rulers of 
the Bosphorus from attaining to such a 
degree of civilization, as is absolutely 
requisite to enable them to command 
respect in the great family of European 
nations. 


* M. de Hammer, the learned German Orien- 
talist, has published a translation of these laws, 
known by the title uf Canons. A French version 
of the German work is now in the pi ess at Pan*. 
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RETIRED HALF-PAY TO COMPANY’S OFFICERS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : I have learnt with great sa- 
tisfaction, that the Hon. Court of Di- 
factors have increased the half-pay 
of their retired captains to seven, 
and of lieutenants to four shillings 
per diem, from Christmas last. This 
is as it should be ; and I am confident 
all officers in the service must feel 
grateful for this liberal consideration 
of aheir long represented claims. 

. Although upon the retired list, I 
cannot omit expressing to you, how 
highly pleased I am with the new for- 
mation of the Indian army ; as it not 
only renders the various establish- 
ments infinitely more respectable, but 
each corps being formed into two regi- 
ments, they are thus rendered more 
compact, and all military detail for 
distant reliefs or field service becomes 
more efficient. 

Junior colonels, it is true, may 
have to wait in succession for off- 
reckonings ; but this is in some degree 
compensated, by advanced rank and 
pay ; and a few years must, in the 
cburse of nature, occasion a diminu- 
tion of their seniors, both at home 
and India. 

’ I confess I should like to see the 
irregular horse and infantry, and each 
schundy corps, most efficiently officer- 
ed. They should all be commanded 
by a lieut.-colonel, and each troop 
an d company should at least have one 
European officer. These corps are 
chiefly placed on our frontiers in con- 
spicuous situations ; and it ought to 
be.made a rule, that they should fur- 
nish recruits or drafts, when required 
for the line regiments ; for, by thus in- 
ttoducing recruits from various and 
distant parts into the several corps, 
the hitherto distinct system of levies 
nhly be dispensed with ; and from this 
r^My intermixture of men into the 
^ procured from such distant points 
as itamglmr, Rungpore, Gorruckpore, 
Burdwan, Benares, Cawnpore, and 


Midnapore, &c. &c., in all about six- 
teen distinct and distant situations, 
they would be less liable to desert, 
than when corps obtain recruits from 
favoured places, such as the Oude 
province. I well recollect, that when 
some of our most admired Bengal 
corps for discipline and appearance 
of the men, were ordered down into 
Bengal, or on service to the coast, 
they were apt to desert in a greater 
ratio than the more compact little se- 
poys, who, moreover, on long marches, 
proved more capable of enduring the 
fatigue of arduous field-service, than 
the Oude grenadiers : the same may 
be also said of the battalion men in 
the royal corps. Men of large sta- 
ture are not able to endure the fa- 
tigues of long marches. To render 
all sepoy regiments more efficient, the 
bazar of each corps should be distinct, 
and under the controul of their com- 
manding officer, or its paymaster ; for 
all officers must recollect how Lord 
Cornwallis’s plan of placing the station 
bazar under the civil paymaster, who 
was to supply corps ordered on march 
with bazars, proved abortive, the 
chowdries and bazar men often de- 
serting, and occasioning great distress 
to the corps. How far the institution 
of au active commissariat may have 
corrected the evil, I am not able to 
decide. 

In the Oriental Herald, I observe, 
that the hardship, which the writer 
supposes is likely to be experienced by 
the Bengal engineers, is set forth in a 
letter signed Cato : but my old friends 
in the B. E. must well recollect, that 
Lieut. General Cameron was a major 
for some years before Sir Henry White 
(both being cadets of the same year) 
was made a captain. The same may 
be observed of the various artillery 
promotions over those of the infan try. 
It is utterly impossible to reform any 
army without partial supercession being 
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being feit ; and, I am confident, it only 
requires respectful representation to 
the Directors, to correct any inadver- 
tent clause in the recent regulations for 
the Indian army. My late proposal for 
the disposition of the off-reckonings,* 

* Vide Asiatic Joum. for January. 


has been rendered needless by the 
new plan ; but it is the duty of every 
officer to suggest any thing that is 
likely to be useful of his old friends. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, faithfully, 

A Bengal Retired Offices. 


NEW ISLAND IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

(Discovered by Capt. Hunter of the Dona Carmelita.) 


Extract from the Dona Carnielitus Log 
Book. 

July 20. — Fine clear weather, carrying 
all possible sail. At 11. SO. p.m. saw the 
land, liearing S.W. by W., distance six 
miles, up courses and shortened sail to 
the top-sails and stood towards it at day- 
light, fresh breezes, the land discovered 
proved to be an island. 

At 8 a.m. close in under the lee of it, 
observed a number of fishing canoes to 
leeward, which were plying for the shore 
with all possible dispatch ; bore down and 
intercepted one of them, and with a good 
deal of persuasion got one of the people to 
come on beard, when I presented him with 
a hatchet and piece of white cloth, which 
pleased him much, as he showed it to all 
the canoes that were about the ship, and 
after that we did not want visitors. About 
this time a Chief came on board, and on 
my making signs that we wanted refresh- 
ments, he sent all the canoes on shore, 
and staid on board himself with a few 
others. 

At 1 1 . 30. close in shore, armed and 
manned the cutter, and dispatched her on 
shore m charge of the 1st officer and our 
friend the chief, keeping another on board 
as a hostage. 

At 1 r.M. the canoes returned from 
shore, to the number of thirty, laden with 
hogs, yams, plaintains and other fruits, 
and traded with the greatest honesty for 
iron, hoops, nails, and pieces of white 
cloth, &c. 

They seemed to be very expert swim- 
mers, as they often got their canoes over- 
turned ; but it never incommoded them in 
the least, for they soon put them to rights. 

They are about the colour of Malays, 
but have more of the European features. 
The island from the ship appeared most 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 101. 


beautiful, and seemed to be well culti- 
vated and inhabited. The canoes were 
very handsome, not unlike the Ceylon ca- 
noes, and ornamented with shells. 

At 4 r.M. the cutter returned from the 
shore, having on board twelve hogs, a 
great quantity of yams, and tropical fruit 
of different kinds. The Chief Officer re- 
lated the following particulars : 

Chief Officer s Report concerning the Isle of 
Onaseuse, or Hunter’s Island. 

At 1 r.M. got close in shore, the native 
desired us to pull in, when we observed a 
great concourse of people assembled on a 
bluff point of land. The surf being pretty 
high, landed opposite the people. The 
native in the cutter pointed out the King 
( Funafooah) ; the King with his atten- 
dants came round and seated himself close 
to the boat. The native desired me to walk 
towards the King. I thought it best to 
go unarmed, as it would make them have 
more confidence in us. Most of them were 
armed with war clubs, with short round 
heads, some with spears from 24 to 40 
feet long, afterwards I saw some much 
longer. A great number of women, many 
of whom carried two spears, as I judged 
for the use of the men. I was desired to 
sit down close to his Majesty ; after mak- 
ing my obedience, I made him a present 
of a white shirt, putting it on him ; I 
likewise gave the same to his brother ; they 
seemed highly pleased, and in return, made 
a present of a hog, a basket of yams and 
bananabs and cocoa-nuts. After sitting 
some time, surrounded by men and wo- 
men, I made him a present of a looking* 
glass, which seemed to surprise them . 
greatly ; it went from the King to the 
Queen, and from her all round, every one 
taking a look at it, and then tmicMrig tflil 1 
crown of their heads with it; that criro- 

Vol. XVII. 3 U 
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mony they performed with every little 
thing given them. He took at shell from 
his neck and gave it me. I then made 
signs if there was any water to be had, they 
said HmtioWf and pointed amongst the 
hills. I showed them a small cask, the 
King immediately gave orders to two of 
the natives to go and fill it. I expressed 
a wish to go and see the watering-place ; 
the King got up and desired me to follow 
with our friend the native — I took the 
carpenter and four men armed, in case of 
an accident — the King had gone by a 
shorter route over the hill ; however, I 
soon found it was not the watering-place 
they were taking us to, as we found our- 
vselves on the beach not far from the boat, 
in a kind of cove, with a smooth beach, 
when we saw his Majesty seated with all 
his attendants, and I was requested to sit 
down opposite him on the ground, which 
I accordingly did. The beach was marked 
out in apartments by rows of stones, the 
upper part of this spot having a little 
grove of cocoa-nut trees, and a great quan- 
tity of large calavances. I tasted some, 
they were very good : they seemed to be 
on their guard, as all round the place were 
bundles of spears of a great length, but 
tied together, as indicating their peaceable 
intentions. The women were ordered on 
ofte side, but only for a short time, when 
they all crowded round us : they were par- 
ticular in looking at our shoes and buttons, 
but were very civil. After sitting some 
time, I presented the King a sheet, tying 
it round his body ; in return, he presented 
mfe with his covering from the same place, 
likewise with another hog, and some yams, 
Ac., as before. I then gave him a small 
penknife, he seemed highly pleased, and 
tent immediately away for more hogs and 
fruit, desiring us to wait until they brought 
them ; at the same time, as far as I could 
understand, he wished to go on board the 
ship, and to take the present for the Cap- 
tain: at this time the small cask came 
down, carried by two men ; we found, that 
instead of water, it was milk from the co- 
5 coa-nuts, which made me think they had 
«dt a great plenty of water; the water 
the natives drank was very good. Shortly 
fcfter; tbe King’s mother came down, an 
elderly woman, about 50 years of age ; 
the King himself seemed about 30, his 
Qheen about 20,' stout, and good looking, 
and w^s the only one that had part of her 


bosom covered. She was a fine stout wo- 
mon, witli a fine figure, her teeth perfectly 
even, and very clean ; all the women and 
men had their little fingers cut off at the 
second joint on the left hand, and the 
women had their cheek bones perforated, 
and the blood smeared round about an 
inch; I suppose the mark of beauty. 
Some of the women were tattooed, with 
a red colour instead of black, espe- 
cially in their arms, mostly in circles, 
about an inch round ; they were uncom- 
monly civil, and did not seem at all 
bashful, some of them very pretty girls. 
The signal being made from the ship for 
us, I expressed a wish to go on board ; 
but the King wished me much to stop 
until the things came down from the 
country ; but thinking the Captain was 
wishing to make sail, and finding no water, 
at least not in sufficient quantity to dis- 
patch it quickly, I thought it best to go off. 
The King expressed a wish to go, but 
.1 wished him to take canoes off to bring 
him, which he would not do as he was 
ashore ; however, it getting late, and the 
ship a good distance off, I got into the 
boat, after leaving a ram and a yew for the 
King, by Capt. Hunter’s orders, for the 
benefit of future navigators : having made 
signs as well as I could for them not to 
kill them, X pulled some grass and gave it 
to them, to shew how they lived. The 
native we brought from the ship and the 
two others came in the boat. We shoved off, 
and meeting several canoes returning from 
the ship, one of them informed us that the 
native we had left on board, had. gone 
ashore ; the native in our boat seemed very 
sorry, and immediately embraced and kiss- 
ed me, as he likewise did the carpenter, in 
a friendly manner, and seemed veiy sorry 
at parting. He then jumped overboard and 
swam to a canoe. He seemed a very good 
man, and interested himself very much 
about us on shore. We brought a number of 
their arms, which we got for trifles. The 
King could not go out in a came : they 
-did not seem to have seen any fire-arms 
before; one of the natives that came on 
shore with us had a sword made a present 
to him. by Capt. Hunter. Iron hoops, knives, 
or iron of any kind were the best articles 
of trade. There was only one man that 
was different from the others; his body 
was smeared with some yellow substance, 
he was one of the King*s train. The 
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ladies were all naked, only a small cover- 
ing round their body, and that not par- 
ticularly well fitted. The men mostly 
wore a kind of mat round their body, 
with leaves of trees wove into them, made 
like a Highlander’s kilt. The island was 
entirely composed of lava, in some places, 
almost a metal. Being so short a time on 
shore, could not get up into the country to 
look for any thing the island produced : 
but by the appearance of it, it must be 
fruitful and very populous, as we could 


see numbers of the natives ail along- ithe 
island. On the beach, the most numerous 
were the women, they were mostly orna- 
mented with shells, their hair cut short, 
some with some kind of substance re- 
sembling flour paste, on the tops of the 
hair; it had a curious appearance with 
their dark faces. — The island lies in lat. of 
15° 31' S. and long. 176° II' E. by © 
and £ brought up by chronometer for four 
days previous. — [ Ind . Gaz., Oct. 27. 


JOURNAL OF A ROUTE FROM JYPOOR TO AGRA. 


The fourth day after leaving Jypoor I 
encamped at the foot of a range of hills 
close to a pass near the village of Bali- 
tieree, distant from the capital sixty-six 
miles as near as I could ascertain. Scarce- 
ly had I proceeded a coss on the following 
morning, when the evident improvement 
in the appearance of the country con- 
vinced me of the proximity of the Bhurt- 
pore country, the boundaries of which T 
soon passed. The territories of the Rajas 
of Jypore and Bhurtpore are separated by 
successive ranges of precisely the same 
description of hills which I have already 
had occasion so frequently to mention ; on 
my prospect of getting rid of which, I 
assure you, I heartily congratulated myself. 
After crossing the pass in the last range, I 
found myself in Bhurtpore ; and the 
change was certainly most gratifying : in- 
stantaneously, as if by magic, the vast, 
uncultivated plains of Rajpootana vanish- 
ed, and gave place to numerous beautiful 
mangoe topes, and a most extensive and 
luxuriant cultivation. Of the extent of 
the province of Bhurtpore I can by no 
means speak confidently, but its mean 
breadth I take to be about sixty miles, 
and its length, I should imagine, cannot 
be more ; it is a level country, possessed 
of a fin# soil, with abundance of water, 
and apparently every requisite to ensure 
the prosperity of agriculture, which is 
evidently the chief and favourite employ- 
ment of the inhabitants, no manufactures 
of any consequence existing or being de- 
sired., If the extent and luxuriance of 
the cultivation may be considered as 
signs of the prosperity and happiness of 
the people, which with any sort of justice 
and liberty they certainly must be, Bhurt- 


pore may be reckoned amongst the most 
thriving provinces in India; certainly for 
beyond any I have seen. Every descrip- 
tion of grain peculiar to the upper pro- 
vinces appeared to flourish; and great 
quantities of corn, which are grown in 
excess to the consumption of the countary, 
must be exported. The villages are nu- 
merous, and in their appearance indicative 
of the wealth of the people, many of them 
being chiefly pucka, and almost all strong- 
ly fortified : amongst those which, have 
the credit of being particularly impenetra- 
ble is Waree, a considerable town, all the 
approaches to which are careftilly guarded 
to prevent a European even getting a sight 
of the fortifications, of which they, are 
very jealous. To my knowledge there is 
no place of any great celebrity, excepttbe 
capital, and that I unfortunately did not 
see, although I passed within a very few 
miles of it ; but I hear from an officer, 
who remained there several days, that 
great additions had been made to theibtff- 
fi cations, on European plans, and that 
there was nothing curious or entertaining 
to attract the attention of a traveller. In 
person, the inhabitants of Bhurtpore are 
tall and robust ; courage is a virtue highly 
regarded, and very generally possessed .by 
them : but generosity and hospitality are 
little known, and less practised* In 
every town or village through which I 
passed I was subjected to taunts. <o»d 
mortifications which I could ill hrotik ; 
and more than once* was I obliged te>furn 
a deaf ear and affect a comfortable igno- 
rance of insults, which had I app*Cr«fc*o 
notice I must have punished. The ajest 
exorbitant prices were demanded for every 
necessary of life, and double, treble, and 
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quadrupled rates were universally insisted 
on ; these impositions they were not back- 
ward in supporting by force ; and on one 
occasion, at a village called Goordah, when 
I expressed a determination of resisting 
them, and only paying what they allowed 
to be usual prices, a body of villagers, 
headed by an insolent rascal calling him- 
self a sepoy of the Raja, coolly told me 
that my baggage was in their power ; but 
that was all bravado, for when I gave 
orders, and made preparations for resisting 
the attack, they thought it most advisable 
to reflect a little, as I convinced them 
they would meet with a pretty warm re- 
ception. 

Like their neighbours in Jypoor, the 
Burtporeans are constantly armed, and 
seem to pay very little regard to the pre- 
servation of human life, which is wanton- 
ly sacrificed in their almost daily quarrels 
and feuds on the slightest provocation. 
From the observations which T have made, 
I am firmly convinced that a European, in 
the least degree, even unwittingly inter- 
fering with their prejudices, entering into, 
or in any way laying himself open to a 
quarrel, would run the greatest risk of 
being murdered. I should not forget, 
while on this subject, to mention that they 
have the greatest veneration for the pea- 
cock, and that the wanton destruction of 
one would place the life of the offender in 
imminent peril. In addition to my other 
annoyances in marching through this in- 
hospitable province, that of being half- 
starved was added ; it was not always that 
T could procure a little wood and milk, 
which were all that I required for myself, 
at any prices, from the obstinacy and in- 
solence of its inhabitants, who, you will 
easily guess, are no great favourites of 
mine. Like the Rajpoots, they are ex- 
perienced horsemen, although I imagine 
somewhat inferior to them ; their manage- 
ment of their steeds, use of their swords 
and spears, are well worthy of imitation. 
The sharpness of their bits enables them 
to turn and manoeuvre the horses as they 
please ; and their feats, when mounted, 
give them, single-handed, a decided supe- 
riority over the troopers of our cavalry. 
The soil of Bhurtpore is rich’ and very 
favourable to cultivation, and the climate 
is temperate and healthy ; so that under a 
mild and beneficent government, its inha- 
bitants ought to be as prosperous and 


happy as those of any part of India. Futti- 
pore Syhia, about twenty-four miles from 
Agra, is the commencement of the Bri- 
tish territories : this was formerly a city 
holding a high place amongst the first class 
of native towns, but now gone to decay, 
and nearly reduced to ruins. Agra, still 
a considerable Musselman city, was in 
former times one of the most opulent and 
magnificent places in Hindoostan, and 
celebrated as the occasional residence of 
the emperors of this country. Its original 
extent must have been very great, the 
ruins and remains of the ancient town 
covering many acres of ground ; but the 
modem city is in comparison insignificant, 
with narrow, dirty streets, and small, in- 
elegant, and mean houses. The fort, 
which w'as surrendered to us in 1803 or 
1804, is built of a red stone peculiar to 
Agra, and is, with the improvements and 
additions which have been made to it since 
its capture, sufficiently strong to resist the 
attack of any native or European power 
without a regular siege. It is situated on 
the banks of the Jumna, and is surround- 
ed by a ditch capable of itself of putting 
an effectual stop to hostile approach. This 
fort, from its strength and situation, is an 
excellent depot for all the military stores, 
guns, &c. &c. required for the troops 
employed in that quarter. A description 
of the Taj would of itself require a vo- 
lume, and to give an adequate idea of it 
would be far beyond my ability ; suffice 
it then to say, that however high an opi- 
nion description may have given you of its 
elegance and really magical splendour, it 
would prove, on examination, far below 
the reality. In Agra and its vicinity are 
other splendid buildings, in particular at 
Secundra, five miles distant, the mauso- 
leum of the Emperor Acber; and the 
fort the Motee Musjid is allowed by many 
to exceed in beauty even the Taj itself. 
So very general an account of such build- 
ings perhaps you will think a lank but I 
believe the majority of your readers who 
have not seen them, will have read des- 
criptions of them much more interesting 
and correct than I can give ; besides, I have 
already written more than I am justified 
in supposing you will be able to insert. At 
the fort gliaut is the famous gun captured 
with the fort ; its size and excessive weight 
have hitherto prevented its being trans- 
ported to Calcutta, for the purpose of 
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being sent, as I understood, to England. 
An unsuccessful attempt was once, I be- 
lieve, made to put it on board a boat, 
since when, it has remained in its present 
position. The exact size of this mon- 
strous piece of artillery I regret that I did 
not ascertain, but as far as I recollect, 
it was about four feet in diameter ; but 
doubtless, should you desire it, some of 
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your correspondents at the place will fur- 
nish you with the measurements. The 
natives assert that there are considerable 
quantities of the precious metals in it, and 
that its value is several lacs of rupees; 
one lac has, it is said, been offered to 
Government for it. 

Barrackpore , Sept. 26. [India Ga%. 
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LEASES IN JAVA. 

Translated front the Batavia Gazette , of the 2-ilh Map 1823. 


We, G. A. G. P. Baron van der Ca- 
pellen, Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Belgian Lion, Secretary of State, Go- 
vernor - General of Netherlands’ India, 
&c. &c. &c. in Council, to all those who 
shall see, or hear read unto them, these 
presents, send greeting and inform them : 

That it has appeared to the Supreme 
Government, that since the restoration of the 
authority of the Netherlands in Java, and 
particularly in the latter years, a consi- 
derable number of lands and dessas, si- 
tuated in the territories of the Javanese 
(native) princes, have been taken, either in 
rent or farms, by Europeans and others, 
not forming part of the Javanese popula- 
tion, some of which are for a period of 
several years, and on which rents said 
persons have made considerable advances. 

Taking into consideration that these 
proceedings are contrary to those regula- 
tions which have ever existed, and not 
been repealed at any time, that they are, 
therefore, contrary to the conditions on 
which permission of residence in Nether- 
land’s India has been granted to all Eu- 
ropeans and others, not being Javanese : 

Considering also, that these proceedings 
can, at all events, not be considered valid 
without the particular sanction of the Su- 
preme Government, which alone and ex- 
clusively has the power to grant dispensa- 
tions from existing regulations, in conse- 
quence of particular and weighty reasons 
^ f which it alone can judge ; and in 
consequence of such dispensation, allow 
of exceptions from such regulations. 

Considering that the Supreme Govern- 
ment had, in order to prevent the prejudi- 
cial consequences which might arise out 
of such proceedings, both to the interests 
of Government and of the Javanese 


princes, by a resolution of the 30th Octo- 
ber 1821, given strict orders to the Resi- 
dents of the Courts of Surakarta and 
Djocjocarta to forbid and prevent in the 
strongest manner all such further leases of 
farms as above-mentioned, and has since, 
on the 14th January last, passed the 
strictest orders, and taken the measures 
necessary with respect to these illegal leases 
and farms. 

Having seen the latter reports of the 
Residents at these courts, as well as the 
declarations made in their letters by H.H., 
the Susuliunan of Surakarta, and the Re- 
gency of H.H., the minor Sultan of 
Djocjocarta, as also the Pangerang, Adi- 
patti, Ario, Mangko, Negoro, to the Go- 
vernor-General, and now seriously de- 
siring that all such doubts and uncertain- 
ties as seem still to exist with respect to 
this matter, be removed at once ; and at 
the same time, that the contracts entered 
into contrary to the above-mentioned regu- 
lations, shall cease to be of any force, 
excepting as shall be pointed out herein- 
further ; and more particularly that no 
such contracts be renewed hereafter : 

We have thought proper to make known, 
unto whomsoever it may regard, by thirf 
our publication ; 

1st. That all contracts entered into by 
Europeans, or other persons not being 
Javanese princes or their subjects, or with 
the Pangerang, Adipatti, Ario, Mangko, 
Negoro, for the rent or farm of lands or 
dessas, for a period not exceeding three 
years, and with an advance of no more 
than six months, may be allowed to con- 
tinue in existence, provided that by the 
former registration of these contracts at 
the offices of Surakarta, or Djocjocarta, 
or any other legal form, it do satisfactorily 
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appear to these respective Resident? ttet 
these contracts have already existed before 
the 15th November 1822, and provided 
these contracts be presented anew for re- 
gistration to the Resident in whose district 
the rented or farmed lands or dessas are 
situated, within two months after the pub- 
lication hereof ; it being most expressly 
declared, that all the lands and dessas 
situated throughout the whole extent of 
the territory of Surakarta and Djocjocarta 
are, without any exception whatsoever, 
comprehended in this regulation. 

2dly. That, on the other hand, all 
above-mentioned contracts that have been 
entered into for a longer period than three 
successive years, and with a larger advance 
than six months, lease or farm-rent, by 
any Europeans, or other persons not be- 
ing Javanese, with the Java princes, or 
other subjects, or with the Pangerang, 
Adipatti, Ario, Mangko, Negoro, shall ter- 
minate and cease to be of any effect on or 
before the 31st of January 1824 ; with 
the exception only of such contracts as 
have been made with the express previous 
knowledge and consent of the Govern- 
ment ; the persons desiring such permis- 
sion being obliged to petition the Presi- 
dent in whose district the lands are 
situated, who will present such petitions, 
with his considerations thereon, to Go- 
vernment. 

4thly. That these petitions shall only be 
agreed to under the following provisions, 
except in some extraordinary cases where 
such may be considered undoubtedly ad- 
vantageous, either towards assisting the 
establishment of useful manufactories, or 
promoting the purposes of science and the 
arts : 

A. — That the lease shall not be allowed 
for any longer period than three years, 
nor a larger advance than one half-year’s 
rent ; this being understood not to allow 
of any arrangements for, nor the liquida- 
tion of any other debt or engagement. 

B. — That the agreement shall be passed 
by a notary, or any other public officer 
duly authorized, both in the Netherlands 
and Javanese languages ; that in this act 
the special Government shall be made 
mention of, and that it be registered by 
the President. 

C. — That the petitioners be inhabitants 
of Surakarta or Djocjocarta, and that these 


lands be intended and used merely as 
pleasure or vegetable gardens, or for ob- 
taining paddy, grass, labourers, or other 
necessaries for the use of a family ; but on 
no account for the culture of coffee, pep- 
per, or other produce ; that therefore 
these leases are to be granted merely for 
small parcels of ground situated in the 
neighbourhood of the principal towns. 

D. — That the lessees are in no case to 
be vested with the least public authority, 
much less with any Javanese title or rank ; 
on the contrary, that the lessee shall take 
care to keep himself from any interfe- 
rence with matters relating to the public 
administration of police. 

5thly. That all Europeans, Chinese, or 
others not being Javanese, which shall be 
found after the 31st of January 1824 in 
the possession or enjoyment of any lands 
in the residencies of Surakarta or Djocjo- 
carta, without the special consent of the 
Government, or without those contracts 
by which they possess or enjoy such, hav- 
ing been registered agreeably to the first 
article of this publication, shall be ordered 
immediately to quit those residencies ; 
while, at the same time, Government shall 
take such measures as it may, according 
to circumstances, think fit for the power- 
ful execution of the laws against such 
persons as are lease or shareholders in such 
lands, or domiciliated elsewhere, annulling 
without delay, in both such cases, the 
existing contracts, and confiscating in 
favour of the lessors all the revenues 
and advantages which the said persons 
still have derived from the above-mentioned 
agreements. 

To prevent any pretended ignorance of 
these presents, they shall be published and 
affixed wheresoever it is customary, in the 
Netherlands, native, and Chinese languages. 

We further order and decree that every 
constituted authority, judges, and public 
officers, shall, in their different capacities, 
look strictly to the execution of these pre- 
sents, without any circumvention or regard 
to persons. 

Van Der Cafellen. # 

Given at Batavia, an the 6th of May 1823. 

By order of the Governor- General in 
Council. 

The Secretary- General, 

Bousquet, 
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We have reason to believe, that the first of the following hymns is from 
the pen of the Right Rev. Reginald Heber , Lord Bishop of Calcutta; the 
second is known to have been written by him on the occasion of his 
preaching a sermon at Shrewsbury, in aid of Christian Missions. 


HYMNS FOR THE EPIPHANY. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn-on our darkness and lend us thine aid ' 

Star of the East the horizon adorning. 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 

Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining. 

Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall ; 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 

Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all ! 

Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion. 
Odours of Edom, and offerings divine ; 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation : 

Vainly with gifts would his favour secure • 

Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor ! 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ! 

Star of the East the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid 1 


MISSIONARY HYMN. 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand. 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand : 

From many an ancient river. 
From many a balmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error’s chain. 

What, though the spicy breezes 


Blow soft on Ceylon’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 


And only man is vile; 

, , „ ] 

In vain with lavish kindness, 

■ \y ■ » 

The gifts of God are strewn, 

. 1 ' 4{' 

The heathen, in his blindness, 

, -'5 - i 

Bows down to wood and stone. 

' . 1 ^, t 
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Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
' i ' With wisdom from on high ; 

» * ' Shall we to man benighted, 

*» * * The lamp of life deny? 

Salvation ! oh, salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learnt Messiah’s name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll. 

Till like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole 

Till o’er our ransomed nature. 
The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss return to reign. 


ftrbirto of tioofiss. 


Critical Researches in Philology and 
Geography. Glasgow, 1824. 

This work consists of three articles: 
1 . A Review of Professor Lee’s edi- 
tion of Sir Wm. Jones’s Grammar of 
the Persian language ; 2d. “ An Exa- 
mination of the various opinions that 
in modern times have been held re- 
specting the sources of the Ganges, 
and the correctness of the Lamas’ 
Map of Thibet ;” 3d. A Review of 
Noble’s Arabic Vocabulary, and Index 
for Richardson' s Arabic Grammar. 

Of the first article, there is no 
occasion for us to take much notice, 
since the. subject of it has already 
been discussed in our Journal. Of 
the third article, we shall merely 
observe that it evinces a considerable 
portion of learning; but that the style 
is rather careless, and even incorrect 
in its structure ; and that the author 
betrays too great a proneness to be 
severe and caustic. The second arti- 
cle-is certainly the best, and cannot be 
read .without interest, although we 
hope; that the perplexities attending 
geography of Central Asia, are 
soon to be more effectually re- 
motetd, than by the ingenious hypo- 
theses, of European scholars. 


. The two great objects of the writer 
of this article are these to demon- 
strate the comparative accuracy of the 
statements given by the Thibetian 
Lamas of the courses of the streams, 
and situations of the various places 
in the vicinity of the vast range of 
elevated land which separate North- 
ern and Southern Asia; and to vindi- 
cate the claims of our countrymen to 
the honour of those discoveries which 
have been made and are still making 
in those regions, and which the French 
literati, actuated by a mean and un- 
worthy jealousy, are labouring to as- 
sign to German Jesuits and French 
antiquaries. As we do not feel it in- 
cumbent upon us to retrace the steps 
we made whilst examining Mr. Frazer’s 
Tour among the Himalaya moitotaintb 
especially since a solution of most* of 
the, difficulties hitherto met with will 
be afforded by Mr. Moocrofit, we shall 
merely lay before our readers, an out- 
line of this article. 

The injustice with which the Lamas’ 
map has been treated by geographers, 
is certainly apparent from the details 
given by the writer. Although it is 
admitted that the whole of the infor- 
mation obtained by the Lamas was 
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not the result of personal examination 
and actual survey (the western limit of 
their route terminating at the north- 
western foot of the angle formed by 
the junction of the Cailias and Hima- 
laya ridges, which embosom the cele- 
brated lake Manasarowar) ; yet their 
authorities were less vague and un- 
certain than those which have tempt- 
ed our geographers to disregard them, 
who have deviated, it now appears, in 
several instances, into error. 

The first operator upon this cele- 
brated map, was D’Anville. Some of 
his alterations were obviously neces- 
sary, as where he shortened the im- 
mense course of the Ganges (1150 
miles) through western Thibet. “ In 
other respects, he made the mat- 
ter worse, by removing the sources 
of the supposed Ganges two degrees 
more to the north, and by making the 
Ganges to run through three lakes, 
instead of two, as in the Lamas’ map, 
adding the small lake of Conghe to 
the number, without any just autho- 
rity for doing so ; and also by making 
the northern branch of the supposed 
river run to the north-west, as far 
as 34 N. lat.” 

Anquetil Duperron adopted D’An- 
ville’s errors, and also sophisticated 
the Lamas’ map with materials ob- 
tained from the German Jesuit, Tiefen- 
thaler, the traveller who is thrust fsr- 
ward by the French Asiatic Society, 
as possessing a prior claim to the dis- 
coveries of .Messrs. Webb, Moorcroft, 
and Hodgson. Anquetil Duperron, 
with the Jesuit’s assistance, among 
other blunders, described two rivers 
as flowing from the lake Manasarowar, 
in oppoiite directions, which, on ac- 
count of the peculiar situation of the 
lake, is a physical impossibility. 

Major Rennel, deceived by D’An- 
ville, Duperron, and Tiefenthaler, and 
in possession of no information that 
could guide him in the difficulties 
which they threw in the way of his 
inquiries, was obliged to trust to his 
own conjecture, and placed the source 
of the Ganges, whieh the Lamas fixed 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 101. 


at 29i deg. N. lat. (within about a de- 
gree of the truth), in 331, of one de- 
gree and a quarter higher than D’An- 
ville. He shortened, indeed, the course 
of the Ganges, but still made it run 
a course of more than 800 British 
miles through western Thibet, until it 
debouched upon the plains of Hin- 
doostan, at Haridwar. 

The expedition of Capt. Webb to 
Gangoutri and Buddreenath, in 1808, 
undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. 
Colebrooke, who sagaciously conjec- 
tured that the streams which composed 
the Ganges originated on the southern 
side of the Great Himalaya, com- 
municated the first authentic correc- 
tion of these geographical errors ; and 
a subsequent journey performed by 
Messrs. Moorcroft and Hearsay, in 
1812, corroborated that discovery. But 
while these travellers completely dis- 
prove the Lamas’ statement, Vhich de- 
rived the streams from the Mapang or 
Manasarowar lake on the northern 
side of the Himalaya, they confirm- 
ed their authority in other respects, 
namely. 

That there arc really two such lakes as 
those mentioned laid down in their map— 
that a river actually flows through them 
very far to the W., and which actually 
enters Hindoostan — that these lakes are 
placed wi(h tolerable accuracy relatively 
to each other— that in respect both of 
longitude and latitude, they were placed fer 
more coriectly than in the maps of D’An- 
ville, Tiefenthaler, Anquetil Duperron, 
Rennel and Arrowsmith — and, finally, 
that the other stream which they made 
the northern branch of the Ganges, actu- 
ally rises to the N. of these lakes, and to 
the N.W. of the stream which enters the 
Mansaroar lake. 

The comparative accuracy of the 
different accounts is seen from the 


following table : 

Tiefenthaler and Duperron 36 N.L. 

Rennel 33.15 N.L. 

D’Anville 39 N.L. 

Lamas’ map, South point 29.37 NJL, 

Moorcroft, ditto 30.45 N.L. 

Webb, S. W. ditto 30.23 N.L. 

„ , _ j. . ( 80E.L4 

Fraser s map, South side, < 3 [ 53 ^ y, 

Some subsequent inquiries of Mr. 
Webb have contributed to establish the 
Voi.. XVII. 3 X 
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accuracy of the Lamas, In opposition 
to several theories and statements. 

Io Moorcroft’s map, no streams are re- 
presented as entering the Mansaroar lake 
from the east, or north, or west, but three 
Streams are delineated as running into it 
north'from the Heemalleh. In his opinion 
ifljad. no outlet, as he had carefully exa- 
mined it round 'from the Lama monastery 
on the NAV. to the Krishna on the S., and 
fyund DO outlet. All the maps, on the 
faith of that of the Lamas’, had represent- 
ed a stream issuing from its western ex- 
tremity into the Lanken, or Rawanhrad, 
and the Pundit who accompanied Moor- 
croft and Hearsay, strenuously asserted 
the same, which was a'so corroborated by 
a Lataki traveller, then upon the spot. A 
writer in the Quarterly Review, in his 
examination of Moorcroft’s travels, in order 
to reconcile these jarring accounts, ima- 
gines that the outlet of the Mansaroar lake 
was on the east, and that Moorcroft had 
Averted the position of these lakes ; that, 
in his opinion, the Rawanhrad is the 
eastern, and the Mansaroar the western 
late, and that in this way Tiefenthaler 
would be right in making the western river 
the Setledge, and that consequently the 
Gogra would be the eastei n river, or that 
which is seen east from the Rawanhrad. 
If this were really the case, the land be- 
tween these two lakes would be the con- 
necting ridge between the Heemalleh and 
die Caillns, or Kentaisse ranges, and the 
dividing crest, or elevated ground, send- 
ing off the Setledge to the N.W., and 
the Gogra and Sanpoo to the S. E. ; and 
would, moreover, also in this particular, 
flatly contradict the Lamas’ man, which 
not only connects the lakes together, by 
making the eastern send off its surplus 
waters into the western lake, by the Lank 
Tchu, but also derives a number of tribu- 
tary streams from the converging slope of 
the two chains on the S.E., into the same 
lake. But, as facts are superior in value 
to all hypothetical reasoning, both Moor- 
c-oft. and his reviewer and commentator, 
have since been, found wrong, and the 
Lamas* map perfectly correct, respecting 
the communication of the two lakes. 

’Mr. Webb, who has since that time so 
assiduously and meritoriously prosecuted 
his geographical inquiries and geodesic la- 
bours, amidst the stupendous ridges of the 
Heemalleh, had an interview with the 
Chief of Takklacote, who informed him 
that the Mansaroar, or Mapang lake, had 
a western 1 outlet [frequently dry however), 
into the Rawanhrad, or Lanken, and that 
upwards of 100 streams fall into it from 
the converging ranges to the S.E. 

Tfhe importance of Mr. Moorcroft’s 
discoveries in .these parts, can be ap- 
preciated by observing the following 


table of discrepancies in the accounts 
which different authorities furnish as 
to the position of Ludak : 

Lamas’ map 30.52 N.L 74.47 E.L. 

D’Anville’s do. ... 33 do. 77.17 do. 

Rennel’s do 34.80 do. 77.20 do. 

Arrowsmith’s do. 35 do. 78.10 do. 

Elphinstone’s do. 37 do, 78.10 do. 

Fraser’s do 32 do. 76.32 do. 

The writer has deemed it necessary 
to enter upon a serious refutation of 
the story of the Cow’s mouth ( Gao - 
muchi), or subterraneous aperture, 
through which the Ganges was sup- 
posed to rush out of the Himalaya. 
This is certainly a work of superero- 
gation : no fact is now better es- 
tablished than that this story is a mere 
invention; though attempted to be 
bolstered up by the testimony of a 
learned Pundit who accompanied a 
modern traveller. The fact, however, 
is that the Lamas’ map contains no 
authority for this story : they “ left 
the river to find its way, in the usual 
manner, by a pass, or gap, and never 
troubled themselves about subter- 
raneous perforation ;” which Major 
Rennel supposed to have been effect- 
ed by the river through the granite base 
of the mountains ! 

Another point incidentally touched 
upon in this article, is the etymon of 
the appellation Thibet, applied in Hin- 
doostan to this part of the country. 
No new light is, however, diffused 
upon this subject, and perhaps never 
will be. 

Entering upon the last division, the 
author quotes an extract from a report 
made to the Asiatic Society of Parj.s, 
by Messrs. Saint Martin and Klaproth, 
which appeared in the Journal Asia- 
tique for March 1823; wherein it is 
stated that the source of the Sutluj,,in 
lake Manasarowar, was marked in the 
chart of Anquetil Duperron, and was 
consequently known long before Mr. 
Moorcroft’s visit ; and that the source 
bf the Ganges in Gangoutri appeared 
io Tiefenthaler’s chart, whilst all the 
English geographers, till 1812, adopted 
the error of ; P’AnyilLe, ? .tngkiug the 
Ganges arise out of lake Lanka, in 
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western Thibet. It is therefore con- 
tended, that the honour of making 
these facts known, “belongs to the 
Germans and French, not to the 
English, who appropriate to them- 
selves, at present, the whole merit of 
the discovery.” 

The author bestows, and we think 
justly, some severe remarks upon the 
illiberal spirit which seems to possess 
the continental literati ; and in oppo- 
sition to the claim of Tiefenthaler, 
observes, 1st. That Gangoutri is not 
the true source of the Ganges, which 
Fraser and Hodgson (whose account 
must have been known by the French 
reporters, though not referred to by 
them), traced higher. 2d. That the 
Jesuit has placed Gangoutri more 
than 140 English miles to the north of 
its true parallel, and about 100 miles to 
the west ofits true longitude. 3d. That 
Tiefenthaler, contrary to the inference 
obviously intended to be furnished by 
the reporters, never visited Gangoutri 
at all ! for which we have the express 
authority of his editor, Anquetil Du- 
perron : “ D’autant qu’il n’a pas ete 
lui-meme a la source du Gauge, que 
presente sa carte’'!! The Jesuit, 
himself, in describing the source of 
the Ganges, uses the expression, “ ac- 
cording to the relation of judicious 
persons,” which clearly implies that 
his account was not verified by actual 
observation. It is true he discredits 
the story of the Cow’s mouth ; but 
the Lamas’ map is equally free from 
that adulteration : on the other hand, 
the Jesuit’s description comprehends 
what certainly does not exist ; namely, 
is cataract, and a rocky cleft. 

If, however, the Jesuit was the 
discoverer of the source of the Gan- 
goutri branch (which it is plain enough 
She Wds not), this stream is not the 
source' of the Ganges, which cannot 
be said to be discovered until the 
higher branch, called the Jhannevie, be 
triced. All accounts agree that this 
is not only the largest, but the most 
distant stream. But what shall we 
sey to the claim of Anquetil Duperron, 


the mere publisher of Tiefenthaler’s 
materials ? It is pretty evicfentf that 
the machinery is put in motion on, his 
account, and that Messrs. Saint Mar- 
tin and Klaproth would have suffered 
the Jesuit’s discoveries to sink quietly 
into oblivion, but that there was some 
prospect, if they could force Tiefen- 
thaler into notice with Duperron 
fastened to his skirts, that their own 
country might find a pretext (which 
would be quite enough), to dispute 
the title of those indefatigable British 
travellers, who have ascended heights 
more elevated than Saussure and Hum- 
boldt, and whose services to geo- 
graphical science are too generally 
acknowledged to fear the effects of 
foreign jealousy. 

We shall close our review of this ar- 
ticle with the following extract, wherein 
the writer puts home the question, to 
the reporters themselves. 

Let us reverse the case, and suppose the 
French Government, in India, to have 
enjoyed the same ample means for tlie ex- 
tension of geographical science in that ex- 
tensive region, and to have used them 
libei ally for that very purpose, and to 
have published a compte rendu, of these 
discoveries ; and suppose, further, that an 
Asiatic Society had existed in London, 
and to have appointed two of their most 
respectable members to draw up a report 
concerning the truth and value of these 
discoveries, and that these reporters had 
declared that they were of no value, and 
that they had been anticipated by sotpe 
such person as Tiefenthaler, whose ma- 
terials had been brought up into the form 9f 
a memoir by some Englishman. We pew 
ask, what would have been the feelings of 
the French and Continental Literati ? 
Would not every Journal, Review, and 
Bibliotheque have been put in requisition, 
and enlisted in the service to refute the 
charge, vindicate their claim, assert their 
right, to the honour of prior discovery ? 
Would they not have exclaimed cum 
una et consentiente voce against the in- 
justice, the partiality, and the prejudice of 
the British? Would they not have said, 
that, as the British had already monopo- 
lized the commerce of the world, they also 
by such conduct plainly elioyvedj thvir 
ardent and selfish wish to monopolize ; it., 
literature and science? If swell,, would 
have been their feelings, can they 
the expression of similar feelings in us, 
when they have declared, as from the 
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tr'qms, that our countrymen,, and we, as 
represented by them,, after all their la- 
borious exertions in the cause of science 
in that region, hare no claim, no right, 
no title, to the credit of such discoveries? 


The Modern Traveller. — Palestine. 

Parts I. and II. London: 1824. 

The collections and compilations of 
modem travels, which have hitherto 
been published, are generally in vo- 
lumes of a most inconvenient size, 
and are likewise very expensive ; 
neither do they contain the valuable in- 
formation communicated by the latest 
travellers. A work, therefore, on the 
plan oftheone we are here announcing, 
had become a great desideratum in 
• English literature. As yet, only the 
two first parts have appeared, con- 
taining a description of Palestine, and 
a summary of the various modern 
travels in that interesting country. 
Judging from the specimen before us, 
we feel ourselves justified in recom- 


mending the work to our readers, as 
promising to be the most judicious 
and interesting publication of the 
kind that has ever fallen under our 
notice. 

The plan is; first, to give a general 
description of a. country, and a brief 
historical notice of it : secondly, to 
furnish accounts of the various parts 
that have been passed over by Euro- 
peans or others : and thirdly, to se- 
lect the most remarkable places or 
objects for particular description. This 
plan enables the compiler to bring into 
a focus, on all occasions, the informa- 
tion communicated by the most intelli- 
gent travellers. 

We shall only add, on the present 
occasion, that we look forward with 
mnch pleasure to the continuation of 
the series ; and particularly to the 
accounts, already advertised, of Syria, 
Arabia, and Egypt, countries which 
obviously lie within our peculiar pro- 
vince. 


liiterarp anb 13f)ilo0opf)tral JjntfUigrnrr. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY or CALCUTTA. 

On Wednesday evening, the 12th of 
November, a Meeting of the Asiatic So- 
ciety was held at the Society's House, 
Chowringhee, Mr. Harington, the Presi- 
deht,' m the Chair. 

• At this Meeting, Messrs. B. Roberts 
and F. P. Strong, were elected Members 
of the Society. 

Vice Presidents. — According to an- 
nual custom, the members present then 
proceeded to ballot for Vice Presidents, 
when the following gentlemen were re- 
elected : Major General Hardwickc, ;uid 
W. JB. Bay ley, E,q. 

Committee of Papers — The Committee 
ot Pape,, was next ballotted for, and the 
following members were re-elected ■ — 
James Atkinson, T. Bendy, James Cal- 
dcv Or. Carey, G. J. Gordon, Capt. A. 
Locket, and Courtney Smith. 

M». Andrew Sterling ami Dr. Hare, 
were also elected members of the Com- 
nuttee, in the room of Capt. Hodgson and 
nie Rev. J, Parson. 

A variety of snakes and reptiles, pre- 
served m Alcohol, were presented bv Capt. 
Herman. A Hindooslanee matchlock was 
presented by Mr, Gibbon. 

The Secretary lead a letter from Mr. 


Moorcroft, who is now on a deputation to 
Central Asia, dated Cashmeer, the 20th of 
July, 1823, announcing his having dis- 
patched to the Society, a copy of the 
Ilajah Taringenee. Mr. Moorcroft’s in- 
quiries had been long zealously directed tp 
this object. He met with many abstracts 
of the work, but disfigured and corrupted, 
according to the Hindoo or Mussulman 
notions and faith of the copyers._ The 
genuine chronicle of Cashmeer iu Sanscrit, 
the Rajah Taringenee, as it is called, is re- 
ported to have been so common formerly, 
that almost every Hindoo family of .re- 
sectability possessed a copy ; but from. the 
accidents of time, it has become so acarpe, 
that not more than two or three w£?e 
known to be in existence.* Mr. Moor- 
croft was at length successful. Having 
cured Eshur Das, a Pupdlt, of a painful 
affection of the ancle joint, pronounced 
incurable, the grateful Pundit permitted a 


* The fate of this hook, Mr. Moorcroft thitffcg, 
resembles the fortunes ot (lie country of which it 
records the history. Tradition btales, that in tlie' 
reign of M ah mood Shab, not many years ago, 
twelve hundred natives of Cashmeer were in. 
tilled to keep palankeens, and that they were all 
tn such good ctioirnfaiancis, as to enable them to 
use the privilege. At present, there it r.ot a stuglfe 
palenfcecn kept by any native of the province. 
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copy to be taken from the one in his pos- 
session, which was written upon the bark 
of the birch tree, and bore obvious marks 
of great antiquity. This copy, which em- 
ployed ten Pundits for a period of three 
months, Mr. Moorcroft had collated by 
other Pundits, and the collated work is 
now on its way to Calcutta. 

The Secretary also read a communica- 
tion from Capt. J. D. Herbert, containing 
some, account of a hot spring, near Mon- 
ghyr. ' 

The hot spring near Monghyr, called 
Seetacoond, is situated a few miles below 
that place, by the river side, on a plain 
bounded to the S.W. by ranges of hills 
covered with jungle. At no great dis- 
tance from the well, isolated ridges rise up 
of inconsiderable elevation ; the bare rock* 
assuming a singularly mottled appearance 
from the action of the atmosphere. Capt. 
Herbert had not an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the nature of this rock by a perso- 
nal examination on the spot, as the un- 
usual rise to which the river had attained, 
flooded great part of the plain, and 
rendered the approach difficult. At Be- 
nares, however, he had the pleasure of 
finding, in the very interesting collection of 
Dr. Yeld, a series of Specimens, collected 
on the spot by Dr. Adam, from an exa- 
mination of which, it would appear that 
Quartz and Quartzose Sandstone, arc the 
prevailing, if not the only rocks. No 
rock comes to the surface in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the well ; but near it 
is a small morass in which the irridescent 
appearance of the water would seem to in- 
dicate the presence of iron. 

A tank of about 30 feet by 20 has been 
built to receive and confine the waters 
of the spring, the sides diminishing by 
steps down to the well, which is said to be 
six feet deep. The temperature, the at- 
tending Brahmins say, is high during 
eight months of the year, and sensibly 
lower during the remaining four. It is 
variable even in the eight months, and is 
highest in the cold weather. Capt. Herbert 
found it 1 39 ; but the tank was quite full, 
and it must be considered that a spring 
furnishing only a small supply, and ex- 
posing so large a surface to the air, would 
necessarily have its temperature something 
lower than if the waters were allowed to 
run off without giving an increased sur- 
face of evaporation. Air-hubbles were 
continually rising to the surface, but there 
was no possibility of collecting them or 
ascertaining their nature. There is a cold 
spring within thirty yards. 

The water has no taste. It slightly 
reddens tincture of litmus, the change of 
colour being barely sufficient to be detect- 
ed by the method of Dr. Wilson Philip, 
which makes this a test of great sensi- 
bility. The muriatic, sulphuric, nitric, 
and oxalic acids, prussiate of potass, car- 


bonate of ammonia, nitrate of silver, have 
no effect. Muriate of Barytes product a 
scarcely perceptible cloudiness ; nitrate of 
lead, a white precipitate ; and super ace- 
tate of lead, the same in greater quantity. 
This latter precipitate is soluble in the 
nitric acid. 

From the very low specific gravity ( 1 ,002) 
this water may be judged to contain not 
so much as one grain of solid matter in 
three thousand, and perhaps not one »n 
five thousand. It does not appear that it 
owes its increase of weight to any of the 
neutral salts generally found in mineral 
waters, or even to any iron. From the 
effect on tincture of litmus, it must contain 
some uncombined acid, or else sulphurated 
hydrogen. The white precipitate, with 
the super acetate of lead, excludes the 
latter substance and confines the test to car- 
bonic, sulphuric, pshosphortc, and boracic 
acids. Nitrate of silver excludes the first, the 
precipitate by super acetate of lead being 
soluble in nitric acid. The second— the 
third has never been found, Capt. Her- 
bert believes, in mineral waters, but the 
fourth frequently. In Italy there are se- 
veral hot springs, it is said, and even small 
lakes which contain uncombined boracic 
acid. We may, therefore, observes Capt. 
Herbert, regard this spring as similar 
in its nature and properties. It is worth 
remarking, that the Italian springs are in 
the neighbourhood of a valcano. 

The water of Seetacoond is beautifully 
clear, and being perfectly tasteless, is ge- 
nerally preferred for consumption to the 
river water, even when purified by alum. 
Many have supposed it medicinal in a 
slight degree ; but, judging from the very 
minute proportion of foreign ingredients 
it contains, it can scarcely be said to differ 
from common water. Seetacoond is con- 
sidered by the Hindoos to be a place of 
some sanctity . — [CaU Gov. Gaz. 

BOMBAY LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Literary 
Society of Bombay was held at their 
rooms on Monday the 24th Nov., when 
the following gentlemen were elected 
Office Bearers and Members of Com- 
mittees for the ensuing year. 

President, The Hon. M. Elphinstone. 

Vice Presidents: His Excellency Lieut. 
Gen. the Hon. Sir C. Colville, G.C.B. ; 
the Hon. Sir Edw. West, Knt. ; the Ve- 
nerable the Archdeacon George Barnes, 
D.D, ; John Wedderbum, Esq. ; John 
Robert Steuart, Esq. 

Major Vans Kennedy Secretary. 

Messrs. Forbes and Co. Treasurer®.-! 

Committee .of Papers : the President 
and Vice President ; Richard Woodhouse, 
Esq. ; Lieut. Col. Edmund W. ShuM- 
ham ; Win. H.Wather, Esq.; Geo. Nor- 
ton, Esq. ; Major Kennedy, Secretary. 

Committee for the Superintendence of 
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of the Library, Mu se um, *nj Accounts ; 
tbs Venerable the Archdeacon, President ; 
John Weddetbum, Esq. ; James Farish, 
Esq. ; Benjamin Notan, Esq. ; John Rt. 
Steuart, Esq. ; Lieut. Jas. J. Robinson ; 
C. J. Fair, Esq. ; James Brydon, M.D. ; 
Major Kennedy, Secretary.— [Bom. tiaz., 
Dec. 3. 


aSItOKOMlCAL SOCIETS or LONDON. 

At a meeting of this Society, held on 
the 1 2th March, a letter was read from 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, Governor of New 
South Wales, to F. Bailey, Esq., accom- 
panied by Mr. Rumker’s observations of 
the Summer Solstice 1823, at Paramatta ; 
the results of whicbare, 

«•-*> 

Also the mean of twelve months’ me- 
teorological observations, made at Para- 
matjta between May 1822 and May 1823. 


NAUTICAL notices. 

Geographical ]>osition of the Hasses da 
Indus and the Europa Rocks , two dangers 
m the Mosambique Channel : by Capt. W. 
F. W. Ouien , if. AT. 
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Mexican antiquities. 

An exhibition has just been opened in 
Piccadilly by Mr. Bullock, principally 
Consisting Of relics of the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the ancient Mexicans, lately dug 
pp from the foundations of the capital 
city of that infant but rising empire. We 
hope that this mine will be worked with 
*s much enthusiasm by our enterprizing 
countrymen as those which contain the 


precious metals. The religious zeal of 
the Spaniards destroyed by fire almost 
every thing relating to the mythology and 
history of the Mexicans. The more pon- 
derous sculptures, however, found in the 
ancient capital, were chiefly employed as 
foundation stones for the modem city of 
Mexico. 

An immense idol represented as com- 
posed of rattle-snakes and human skulls, 
and smeared with blood, has been found 
entire, and recognized as a personification 
of the goddess of war. — From the exhibi- 
tion with which Mr. Bullock has favoured 
the public, we should argue that the reli- 
gious worship of the ancient Mexicans 
was quite as sanguinary in its character as 
that of the Hindoos ; there is nothing, 
however, to lead us to suppose that it was 
likewise as sensual . 


EARTHQUAKE AT CALCUTTA. 

A rather smart shock of an earthquake 
was experienced yesterday at about ten 
minutes before twelve. This circumstance 
was first mentioned to us on the instant 
under our roof. We did not perceive it on 
the ground floor, but it was very sensibly 
felt by every individual in the upper part 
of the house. 

At Garden Reach, not only was the 
motion sufficiently strong to be sensibly 
felt, but also to agitate the spangles which 
hang on the wall shades. There were two 
shocks, and they were accompanied by a 
low rumbling noise, similar to that ex- 
perienced in a room over an arched gate- 
way, when a heavy loaded waggon is 
passing over the stones underneath it. — 
[Cal. John Bull, Nov. 27. 


EARTHQUAKE AT SEA. 

Another instance of an earthquake being 
felt at sea, has been communicated to us 
by Capt. Miller, of the Layton. 

On the voyage from London to Bom- 
bay, on the 27th July last, the Layton 
being in S. lat. 35' 19", not far to the 
westward of Tristran d’Acunha, at half- 
past eleven r. 31 ., a shock of an earthquake 
was felt so strongly, that it awoke every 
person in the ship ; it was a trembling 
motion, similar to that produced by a ship 
forcing its way over a wreck or a coral bed. 
The hands were turned up, and every part 
of the vessel examined, but no injury of 
any kind could be discovered ; the trem- 
bling was accompanied with a hissing 
noise. On the following night, at about 
half past two, another and more violent 
shock was felt, Which lasted a few seconds, 
but not so long as the first. On the 31st, 
in lat. 36' 51", the Layton having in the 
mean time run between five and six de* 
grees to the eastward, the Dutch brig 
Phelentait, bound to Batavia, was spoken 
with, and her master reported that the 
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first shock, but not the second, had been exhibition of Capt. Part by *s rockets is au- 
felt on board his vessel. — [Bom. Courier. thorixed by Government to take place at 

Dum-Dum, to shew the comparative pow- 

revenue sc rveyor- general op INDIA. ers of his weapon; and that yesterday 
0 Government have constituted a new ( 1 st Dec.) one of the small experimental 

office, under the designation of Revenue rockets, denominated a pounder, was 
Surveyor- General, for the purpose of con- thrown by Capt. Parlby to the distance of 
trolling and directing all village surveys 1,473 yards, where it penetrated the soil 
instituted for revenue or judicial purposes, three feet, in the presence of Capt Nichel- 
and have appointed Capt. J. A. Hodgson, son. Major Wood, and some officers of 
of the SIst regiment Native Infantry, to Artillery. 

the situation. — [Beng. Hurk. 1* is expected that the larger rockets will 

range nearly 300 yards. 

parley's rockets. Capt. Parlby has, it appears, been able 

We understand that Capt. Parlby, Model- *? communicate the rotary motion of a 
Master at Dum-Dum, has so far improved nfl ? b . a11 to h | s rockets > b >' , a peculiarity of 
the Native War Rocket of Hindustan, their > ate ™ al structure which makes them 
as to excel even the Congreve Rocket. ran 8 e ln ver ? tnle bnes — [Beng, Hurk. 

In a few days, we learn that a public 2 . 

, l NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

London. the apparent Distance of the Moon from 

Vindicue Seramporianrc ; or a Review of the Sun, or Fixed Stars, on account of 
a Pamphlet by Mr. John Bowen, en- Refraction or Parallex. By Capt. Lynn, 
titled “ Missionary Incitement and Hin- Royal 8 vo. 
doo Demoralization ; including some ob- In the Press . 

servations on the Political tendency of the A Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
| means taken to Evangelize Hindoosthan.” through Russia and Siberian Tartary , from 

8 vo. Is. 6d. die Territories of China to the Frozen 

The Wonders of Elora ; or, the Nana- Sea and Kamschatka, performed during 
tive of a Journey to the Temples and the years 1820, 21, 22, and 23. By Capt. 
Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain of John Dundas Cochrane, of the Royal 
Granite, and extending upwards of a mile Navy. With a Map. 8 vo. 
and a quarter in length, at Elora, in the The Cross and the Crescent, an Heroic 

East-Indies; by the Route of Poona, Metrical Romance. By the Rev. Jas. 

Ahmed- Nuggur, and Toka, returning Beresford, M.A., Rector of Kibworth, 
by Dowlutabad, and Aurungabad. With Leicestershire. 

general Observations on the People and A Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor t 
Country. By J. B. Seely, Captain in the with Comparative Remarks on the An- 
Bombay Native Infantry, and late in the cient and Modern Geography of that 
Military Service of his Highness the Ra- Country. By W. M. Leake, F 
jail of Nagpore. 8 vo. with plates. 16s. &c. With a Map. - 8 vo. 

Australia , with other Poems. By T. K. Preparing for Publication. • 

Hervey, Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 8 vo. 6 s. A New Map of India, on Six Large 

The Modern Traveller; or, A Popular Sheets ; exhibiting its Natural and Polith- 

Description, Geographical, Historical, &c. cal Divisions ; constructed from Original 
of. various Countries of the Globe. Vol. Materials, principally supplied by Lieut. 
1, containing “ Palestine” 18mo. 5s. Colonel Blacker, C.B., Surveyor- General 

An Essay towards the History of Arabia , of India. 

v \ prior to the Birth of Mahommed, from A Narrative of Four Voyages of Survey 

Original Persian Authorities. By Major m the Inter-Tropical and Western Coast of 
David Price, of the E. I. Company’s ser- Australia , between the years 1817 and 
vice- 4to. £l.5s. 1822. Undertaken by order of His Ma- 

Journal of a Second Voyage for the Dis - jesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
covery of a North- West Passage , from the in H. IVI. Surveying Vessels, Mermaid 
Ajfewhc to the Pacific Ocean, performed and Bathurst. By Philip Parker King, 
in. tfye If ears 1821-22-23. By Capt. Parry. R. N., Commander of the Expedition. 
4to. with 3& Plates. £4. 14 s.6d. With Maps, Charts, Views, &c. 4to. 

Memoir* tf Mrs. Matilda Smith, late of An Appendix to Captain Parry's Second 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. By Voyage of Discoixrry, containing the >Na~ 
Jpfip Phillips, P.p,, .Syo. 6s. tural History, &c. 4to, . { 

. Memoir* if a Three Years' Residence in A Narrative of the Proceedings .# tlpe 
Japan; with Qj*>ervation& on the Country Esq) edition? dispatched by Hi* Magedys 
\ and t^e^Reople. By. Capt. Golowiyn. Government to ez-jdare the Northern Coq&tof 

f Nqjw Editwn. 3 vols- Svo. ;£l. 11s. 6d. Africa, in 1821 ami 22; comprehending 

4 , * Lunar Tables and Rules for correcting an Account of the Syrtis and Cyrenaiea ; of 
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the ancient Cities composing the Pentapo- 
lis, and of other Various existing Remains. 
By Captain J?. W. Beechy , R. N., and 
H. W. Bee&y> Rsq. ^Hh Plates, Maps, 
&c. 34td. T ^ ; • ■ 

A Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery in 
the Interior Africa, from its Western 
Coast to tta River Niger, in 1818, 1 9, 20, 
and 3T. With an Account of the Pro- 
ceedJtigsof the Expedition under the Com- 
mand of the late Major Peddie and Capt. 
Campbell. By Brevet Major Gray, of 
the late Royal African Corps, and Staff 
Surgeon Dochard. Undertaken by order 
of the Right Hon. Earl Bathurst. With 
a Map and Views. Svo. 

PARIS. 

Ilistoire litt&raire des Arabes ou des Sar- 
rasins, pendant le moyen age , traduit de 
1’ Anglais de Joseph Berington, par A.M. 
H.B. uv8vo. 

Histoire de V Egyj)te sous le gouverne- 
raent de Mohammed Aly , ou Recit des 
eoenemens politiques et milUaires qui (ml 
eu lieu depuis le dipart des Francois jus - 
quen 1823, par M. Felix Mengin, avec 
des notes de MM. Langles et Jomard. 
Paris 1823, 2 vols. in-8vo. et un atlas 
in-4to. . 

Voyages a Menjl, an Fleuve blanc, au- 
dela de Fazool, dans le midi du royaume de 
Sennqr, a Syouah et dans cinq autres oasis , 
fails dans les annees 1819, 1820, 1821, 
et 18£2, par M. Frederic Cailliaud, 2 
vols. de planches in-fol., le texte in-8vo. 

ZfCS' Jufs (T Occident, ou Reckerches sur 
fltQt civilj le commerce et la litlerature des 
Juify eu France , en'Espagne , et en Ttalie , 
jyendant la durle du moyen age , par M. 
Arthur . jBeugnot, Paris 1824, 1 vol. in- 
8 vo. , ' 

ST. PETERS BURGH. 

The Accounts given by John Forzlan and 
other . Arabic writers, resjfecting the Russians 
in Ancient Times . The text is edited by 
Professor Frahn, who has added a German 
tratfslatjon, Notes, and an Appendix. 
1 vol. 4to. 


CALCUTTA. 

Ricciardo a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By James Atkinson, Esq., from the 
Italian of Ugo Foscolo. 

The Lost Spirit, a Poem ; and Roland, 
a Tale. By J. Lawson, author of “ Orient 
Harping.” 

Fourth Calcutta Quarterly Register (being 
the 82d number), containing full and ac- 
curate Lists of the Civil, Military, Medi- 
cal, Clerical, and Marine' establishments 
of the Presidency of Bengal. 

The Unitarian Repository and Christian 
Miscellany, No. I. — To be continued 
monthly. 

The Government Regulations respecting 
Indigo Planters and their Riots. Correctly 
translated into the Bengalee language. 

An Engraving of the Marquess of Has- 
tings. 

The New Calcutta Journal Daily Ad~ 
verliser . 

The Trifier, No. I. —This publication 
is intended to be continued weekly. 

A Code of Signals , for the use of Ves- 
sels employed in the Merchants* Service. 
By Capt. Marryatt, R.N. 

A Treatise on Greyhounds, and other 
Sporting Dogs, with observations on their 
Treatment and Disorders. By Sir W. C. 
Bart. ' Reprinted from Loudon Edition. 

In the Press. 

The Family Market Book , exhibiting in 
one view, the produce of Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles, Game, Meat, Fish, &c. &c., pro- 
curable in the markets of Calcutta, in the 
different months throughout the year, from 
January to December. 

BOMBAY. 

The Tuhfa~e Elphinstone, or a Grammar 
of the Hindustani Language. By Ma- 
homed Ibrahim Mukhba, Munshi, Inter- 
preter to the Honourable Court of Re- 
corder. 

Preparing for the Press. 

The Sud -Shuma, or Hundred Lamps : 
u work in Persian in praise of the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of 
Bombay. 


lieiateg at tfj* <&a*fc#irtria &ou#e. 


JRast 7 Iadia Houae, Friday, March 5. 

A . General -Court of -Proprietors of 
East- ludi a. Stock was tins (lay held, pur- 
suant to adjournment, for the purpose of 
resuming. the consideration of the motion 
submitted to the Court on the 25th of 
Febmary, namely, “ That application be 
made to Parliament for the repeal of the 
46th clause of the act of the 53d Geo. 3, 
cap. 155, by which the Court of Directors 
is prohibited from sending to India, in 


the capacity of a writer, any person who 
shall not have resided during four terms 
at the Haileybury College ; and for intro- 
ducing a clause into the said act, appoint- 
ing a public examination at such times, 
and under such regulations, as the Court 
of Directors, with the approbation of the 
Board of Controul, may direct ; to which 
examination all persons shall submit their 
acquirements and qualifications for ap- 
proval, previous to their being permitted 
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to proceed in the capacity of writers to 
either of the Presidencies of Fort Wil- 
liam, Fort St. George, or Bombay.’* 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read- — 

The Chairman (W. Wigram, Esq,) 
briefly stated the business which the Pro- 
prietors were assembled to consider. 

INDIA bonds; 

General Thornton wished to know, be- 
fore the regular discussion commenced, 
whether he could not request an answer to 
a question relative to India bonds which 
he had put at a former Court? Those bonds, 
which were at 80s- premium, carried an 
interest of per cent. If the interest 
were lowered it would be serviceable to 
the public ; and he was desirous to learn 
whether any intention to lower the interest 
was entertained ? 

The Chairman submitted to the gallant 
•General that he was out of order, and that 
he must see the impropriety of interrupting 
the discussion by a question so totally irre- 
levant. 

General Thornton was aware that the 
question was not connected with the dis- 
cussion : but, as he understood, the gene- 
ral rule was occasionally departed from, 
and he thought that tl|is was a case which 
peculiarly warranted an exception. 

Mr. Trent requested that the Chairman 
would give directions that the bye-law, 
which forbids the fitting or entertaining 
any question but the one for which a spe- 
cial Court was called, should be read. 

The Chairman thought that the gallant 
General must see, that the Court were 
now, in fact, to be considered as having 
entered on the discussion of the question 
of the day, and that it was not a proper 
time to propose any other. 

General Thornton said, that the subject 
of his inquiry was a thing of most essential 
importance. 

The Chairman said, that the gallant 
General could not be allowed to proceed, 
unless he was to speak to the question 
before the Court, or to move an adjourn- 
ment. 

Sir Geo. A. Robinson prayed the gallant 
General to consider, that if this were in 
the middle of a speech, it could not be a 
more disorderly interruption. 

Mr. S. Dixon proposed that the debate 
should be postponed for a few minutes, in 
courtesy to the original mover, who was 
not present, but would soon be here. 

General Thornton said, in that case, per- 
haps there could be no objection, mean- 
while, to answer the question which he had 
pu t,i— {Laughter, arid cries erf Order.) 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE— ‘FINAL DEBATE. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird now entered the 
Court, and was preparing to reply to the 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 101. 


arguments urged on the previous (Uyto 
his motion — when 

The Chairman rose, being desirous 
of saying a few words upon the ques- 
tion before the Hon. Mover commenced 
his reply. It appeared to him, as all 
were agreed on the propriety of their In- 
dian servants being educated, that the 
question might be confined to this single 
proposition — whether the conduct of that 
education should be collegiate or scho- 
lastic ? The first thing to be looked after, 
and secured, was, that those who were to 
be appointed to India should be properly 
qualified. Besides this object, there was 
another of great importance — that they 
should have some test of good conduct, in 
addition to the proofs of their acquire- 
ments. He confessed that he had, at one 
time, no very strong disposition in favour 
of the College : but be now felt that it 
had done much good ; and from his know- 
ledge of the good which had resulted from 
it, he declared, that his opinion was, wore 
than ever, in favour of it. Excepting 
with respect to the power of expulsion, he' 
would venture to say, that there was no 
very great variance of opinion ; upon that 
question there might be much difference 
of sentiment — though he verily believed, 
that the value of the appointments to 
India, to the loss of which the expulsion 
operated, was the real cause of contest in 
the present discussion. Looking at the 
responsible and serious duties of those who 
were to receive appointments in tli6 Indian 
Government, with a view to the course 
most proper to be taken in the management 
at home, no one would deny that it was 
extremely necessary that they shohld have 
every proper test of the moral, as well flis 
intellectual qualifications of their servants. 
He was perfectly satisfied that no persons 
could give the Company that test, without 
a daily and intimate knowledge of the con- 
duct and temper of mind of the candidates. 
The opinion of examiners, merely as sue b, 
would not be capable of giving satisfac- 
tion. The Board of Examiners, whether 
sitting in London or elsewhere, never could 
satisfy the Company upon the subject of 
general conduct, as the resident Professors 
could. A certificate of acquirements could 
never be considered as sufficient of itself. 
It was frequently seen, that young men 
who, from the strictness of paternal dis- 
cipline, were most quiet at home, were 
most disorderly on their removal fk>m 
such restraint. Applying this observation 
to their own concerns — were they not : jus- 
tified in supposing that young men 
after having quitted the discipline Of iHo 
paternal roof, were disorderly at JlidfSjfrk 
bury, were likely to be still' moredlshrdbr-i ? 
ly if they proceeded it Once to Indiff, 
where they would he then frbe from fill' 
immediate corttroul? Those who Were 
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destined to act alone in important and con- 
fidential stations, should be early trained 
to self-command. He was far from say- 
ing that he wis satisfied with all the rules 
and discipline of the College ; he was 
convinced that, in some particulars, they 
were capable of amendment. But, what- 
ever defects were to be discovered, the 
Cport of Directors, with the Board of 
Commissioners, had at present pow r er to 
remedy them, without the proposed mo- 
tion. As to the proposition of going to 
Parliament, it required much considera- 
tion : for, whoever might be appointed to 
present the petition, would, in all proba- 
bility, have a question of this nature pro- 
posed to him: “ If you repeal this act, 
with what do you intend to replace it?” 
—What answer could be given ? Were the 
Court of Proprietors ready with any well- 
formed plan to putin its place? Surely 
it wmuld be better to leave the Institution 
as it stood, open as it was to receive cor- 
rections and alterations, such as the Court 
of Directors may be able, from time to 
time, to introduce, than to hazard all its 
advantages for the chance of some sup- 
posed-improvement, in an institution which 
he was convinced operated for the Com- 
pany’s benefit. He was for these reasons 
entirely opposed to the motion. 

■ The lion. W. F. Elphinstone did not 
wife to do away with the College, as had 
'been charged against some of the Mem- 
bers of the Court ; he would, on the 
‘Conteary, do ail in his power to raise it, 
-find with that view he would support the 
motion. There were means provided in 

■ the college to attain the highest acquire- 
ments. The Professors were gentlemen 
Of great learning, talent, and respecta- 
bility —he did not question it ; but there 
did appear to him a want of the great 
stimulus of opposition and rivalry. Ano- 
ther grand defect, was the shortness of the 
time that the boys spent with the Pro- 
fessors, being, for the greater part of the 
twenty-four hours, absent from them. Now, 
though he was nearly eighty- four years 
of age, he had not forgotten the disposi- 
tions be felt when he was from sixteen to 
niheteen ; nor could he lose sight of the 
amusements in which it was most likely 
he would have indulged had he been left, 
as the boys at Haileybury, to do as he 
pleased, in the absence of all controul, 
from two in the afternoon till perhaps 
three in tire morning. His compiaint 
was, that the Professors had so little inter- 
course with the boys, and that the boys 
lor the greater part of the time were thus 
free, without any examples by which they 
could form their conduct. He believed 
that die college had done, and would con- 
tinue to do, much good; but he could 
not forget that there was a time when he 
had no such hope ; when there could not 


be a worse sink of criminality than it 
presented. Unluckily for himself, in 
making this avowal, he was among those 
persons who were first entrusted with 
forming this College, and he well remem- 
bered the great pains taken to order things 
so tliat it might be a finishing, good 
school. Unfortunately it was changed to 
a college. They had failed, therefore, in 
securing that great object, of having the 
boys carefully looked after throughout the 
whole of the day : to this it might be 
attributed, in some measure, that the Col- 
lege produced so many self-sufficient 
young men. They left their parents’ 
homes under an a^urance given to them 
on all hands, that they were going to be 
made into statesmen to govern India. 
They found nothing in the system at Hai- 
leybury to take down their conceit ; no 
mixture of classes, as in the universities, 
where the attainments of the poorest ena- 
bled him to look down upon the rank and 
wealth of those more proudly born. At 
the Haileybury College they w'ere all alike 
to be Indian statesmen / — they were all 
of one class — no diversity of station, hopes, 
or of ambition ; consequently there was 
no race for superiority of knowledge, as 
in other colleges. They left the College 
in equal ignorance, and upon their arrival 
in India, the consequences to themselves 
and the service were too well known ; 
their conduct perfectly corresponded with 
that which they displayed before going 
out. He was convinced that the proposi- 
tion now made to the Court would tend 
to raise the College, which would produce 
better men for the future, if the discipline 
should be reviewed and improved in this 
and other respects which called for reforma- 
tion. He would detain the Court no longer 
than to say, that he supported the motion. 

Mr. Daniell said that he came into Court 
the first day of the discussion with an in- 
disposition to vote against the Hon. Pro- 
prietor’s motion, and that having attended 
to the arguments on both sides, he should 
support it, from a conviction that much 
good and no possible evil could arise from 
it. He should have preferred a motion for 
totally revising the system, and converting 
theCollegeinto a school, where much more 
of the boys’ time might be occupied, and 
the masters present to see that it was pro- 
perly applied. In a college, as Mr. El- 
phinstone observed, a very small propor- 
tion of the time of either was taken up ; 
and whilst the students were present at 
lectures, they might, for aught he knew, 
amuse themselves by drawing caricatures. 
He was glad that the present discussion 
had taken place, and that the subject had 
not been referred to the Court of Directors, 
convinced as he was, from the present 
state of things, that they could never 
realize the expectations of the public; / 
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they had often tried their hands at it, but 
certainly to no good purpose. The Pro- 
fessors were answerable to the College- 
council alohe, and were independent of 
the Court ; who could not, therefore, en- 
force the adoption of any regulations 
which they might propose. 

Mr. Brown objected chiefly to the 
power of expulsion lodged with the Col- 
lege-council by the statute of selection. 
It had been said, that the Directors did 
wisely in divesting themselves of the 
power of expulsion ; but he thought that 
they did not do wisely in investing it in 
the Council. Thar all knew how fond 
human nature was of power and autho- 
rity, and how apt to abuse it. In case of 
disturbances at the College, when the par- 
ties could not be immediately identified, 
the council had the power of selecting 
any one, or any number of boys, and 
saying “ we do not know who were the 
real actors in the riot, but as you were 
concerned in the last disturbance, it is very 
likely that you were concerned in this, 
and you must leave the College.” A 
stranger, hearing of this proceeding, might 
naturally ask, who are the accusers? the 
College-council. And who are the offen- 
ders? — the College pupils. And vvhoaiethe 
judges ? — the College-council ! Were there 
no judges nor any jury who might be ap- 
pointed to do right between the parties ? 
The constitution of the realm had most 
wisely provided that the powers of judge, 
jury, and accuser should be kept sepa- 
rate : the Court of Directors had most 
blunderingly blended all together in the 
College-council. He did not say that 
the Professors had abused the powers en- 
trusted to them ; on the contrary, he be- 
lieved they had acted as well as could be 
expected from any men so circumstanced. 
Had the Court of Directors wished to di- 
vest themselves of this power, they ought 
to have devised some other means for se- 
curing an impartial examination and deci- 
sion of every case of accusation ; then 
upon expulsion no party would have had 
any right to complain. In respect to the 
indiscriminate selection of boys to be 
sacrificed for examples, where* the real 
offenders were unknown, the power was 
now theirs ; and much as they differed 
upon the other points, he rejoiced to ob- 
serve that they all w ere agreed upon this. 
He could allow the purest motives to the 
Professors in the exercise of it, and yet 
certain it was th.it the parties chosen as 
victims could never have any other notion, 
than that they suffered extreme cruelty. 
It was not necessary for him to go further. 
Common humanity supported that maxim 
of our laws which required conviction 
before punishment, and which preferred 
that a hundred guilty persons should es- 
cape, rather than that one innocent person 


should suffer. There must be a conti- 
nual growth of evil, under powers so mon- 
strously large as those given by the statute 
of selection. It was but last year that they 
had occasion to admire and applaud the 
brilliant career of several young men, now 
serving with the army in India, whose ta- 
lents and assiduity in the College had distin- 
guished them before they went out. What a 
reflection, had any of these persons hap- 
pened, notwithstanding his innocence and 
merits, to be expelled under the statute of 
selection, for an offence in which he had 
never participated ! He did not say that 
the College should be done away ; but he 
did think that this statute should be ex- 
punged from the College statutes. (Mr. 
Kinnaird said that it was enforced in the 
Act of Parliament.) He would not con- 
tradict the Hon. Mover, but be thought 
not. He did not approve of going di- 
rectly to the House of Commons: yet 
rather than allow the continuance of the 
statute of selection, he would go the 
whole length of the measure. 

The Chairman said that the power Of ex- 
pulsion was given by the College statutes. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said that it was 
not the object of his motion to take away 
the power of expulsion, but only to take 
away the disqualifying effects of that ex- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Macaulay had hoped that the judi- 
cious and conciliating speech of the Hon. 
Chairman would have had the effect of 
preventing any farther discussion, and of 
uniting all present in his suggestion of 
leaving the whole matter to the delibera- 
tion of the Executive Body. Some things, 
however, had since occurred in tlie debate, 
which made it impossible for him to re- 
main silent. He was not unwilling to 
admit, for the sake of argument, that 
there might be material defects in the 
constitution and discipline of the College; 
but surely a remedy might have been found 
for these defects, without having recourse 
to this most injurious measure of publicly 
agitating, for three successive days, all 
the important and delicate questions con- 
nected with this institution. He certain- 
ly did not think that, in pursuing the 
course which he had taken, the Hon. 
Mover had proceeded very prudently as 
it respected the College, or with due con- 
sideration for the Court of Directors or 
the Proprietary. Before bringing for- 
ward a motion of this description, he 
thought that some inquiry should have 
been instituted, that some ground should 
have been laid for it in the production of 
papers, and the official statement of &ets 
on which to ground an opinion as to the 
expediency of the proposed measure. An 
important change in the constitution of 
the College was proposed, without any pre- 
vious information having been afforded to 
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the Proprietors as to the circumstances 
which had called for it. And not only 
was there this total absence of informa- 
tion, beyond the opposing and absolutely 
contradictory statements which had been 
made in the course of the discussion, but 
there was before the Court no rational or 
consistent proposition with respect to the 
system which was to be pursued, in case 
the present motion should be adopted. 
Indeed, no two gentlemen agreed either 
as to the evil which was to be remedied,, 
or as to the course of proceeding which it 
would be expedient to pursue. The Hon. 
Mover, indeed, had spoken with respect 
of the College and its Professors, and had 
admitted its utility. But what sa:d one 
Hon. Proprietor ( Mr. Trant) ? His sen- 
tence respecting the College was, that, 
under any system that could be devised, 
things could not be worse than they were 
at present. The whole of his argument, 
therefore, went to the destruction of the 
College. And yet what were the facts 
which he produced to warrant so sweep- 
ing a charge, and so unsparing a decision ? 
In the course of eighteen years that Hai- 
leybury had been supplying the civil ser- 
vile of India with servants, one of these 
servants had misconducted himself, and 
had been sent home! But then came the 
Hon. Director (Mr. Bebb), with a formi- 
dable array of charges against the institu- 
tion, unsupported, however, by any proof. 
He talked of the prevalence of gross im- 
morality, of gaming, licentiousness, habits 
of profuse and extravagant expense, idle- 
ness, irregularity, and various evils of the 
most pernicious kind. He charged the 
Professors with want of action, and the 
College with a total want of discipline ; 
and, in short, represented the institution 
as a nuisance to be put down, rather than 
a system to be cherished. He reprobated, 
also, the rules of the College, as unjust and 
oppressive. One of them he characterized 
as worthy of the inquisition; nay, the mind, 
he said, who framed it, would, if it 
could, have instituted torture. “ Differing 
most entirely, as I do, on every point from 
the Hon. Director, I would nevertheless 
ask, supposing all this to be true, how is 
it that the Hon, Director has taken no 
steps for remedying these evils? Is there 
any one rule of the College which the 
Court of Directors have not the power of 
altering ? Is there any one evil to which 
they are not empowered to apply a re- 
medy ? Has that Hon. Gentleman, in 
his capacity of Director, taken a single 
step to amend that state of things of which 
he now so vehemently complains? Was 
it not his duty, with the strong feeling 
which he has manifested on this subject, 
to htve proposed in the Court of Direc- 
tors these reforms, which that Court is 
fully empowered to effect ? With a state 


of things so appalling existing in this 
seminary, how could he, in conscience, 
have forborne so long to take the means 
which were in his power for applying a 
remedy to the evil ? Could he not at least 
have proposed the abrogation of that rule 
which he has chosen to describe in such 
indignant terms? He does nothing of all 
this, but he comes down to this Court to 
complain of evils, which, if they really 
existed, he ought not to have continued a 
Director for a day without endeavouring to 
remedy. And, though he knows that at 
this very moment the Court of Directors 
are fully competent to the work of re- 
form, he supports a motion for a petition 
to Parliament to change the whole consti- 
tution of the College, in fact to destroy 
it ; and all this before ground has been 
laid in a single statement officially made 
to wariant any proceeding whatever. But 
I object to this motion, not only because 
no adequate ground has been laid for it, 
not only because whatever evils have ever 
been alleged to exist are remediable, as far 
as a remedy in any such case can be ap- 
plied by the Court of Directors, but be- 
cause neither the Mover nor any other 
Proprietor who supported this motion has 
offered for the adoption of the Court any 
proposition as a substitute for the present 
system which was worthy of attention.’* 
Besides this, no two gentlemen agreed 
either in their principles or their plans. 
The Hon. Mover was of opinion, and he 
agreed with him, that the power of the 
Professors ought to be increased, in order 
to perfect the discipline of the College. 
But what was the sentiment of his Hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. Weeding), and of 
others, on that vital point ? It was, that 
the Professors had too much power al- 
ready. And yet, with a most singular 
infelicity of argument, which surprised 
him much, knowing as he did the acute- 
ness of that Hon. Proprietor’s mind, he 
maintained, as the grand cure for all exist- 
ing evils, that the College of Haileybury 
should be assimilated to our universities 
and public schools. The evil to be reme- 
died, in his Hon. Friend's view, was the 
despotic power possessed by the Profes- 
sors ; and, as a remedy for this evil, he 
argued that it was necessary to assimilate 
it to institutions where the power lodged 
in the masters was much more despotic, 
and in fact altogether uncontrollable from 
without. What can this Court deduce 
from propositions so vague and unsatisfac- 
tory, so inconsistent with each other, and 
indeed with themselves, than that the 
motion ought not to be agreed to ? Much 
had been said of the cruelty to parents 
which was involved in the power of ex- 
pulsion possessed by the Professors, and 
of the fearful and appalling risks they in- 
curred by sending their sons to this Col- 
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lege ; risks, not only of ruined morals, but 
of ruined fortunes, and blasted prospects. 
The reply to these representations was, 
that they had no foundation in truth. He 
knew of no parent who would be de- 
terred by any such fears from accepting a 
writership for his son, if he were in a con- 
dition of life to render such an appoint- 
ment an object of desire on other grounds. 
“ This dreaded appointment, unfortunately 
for the argument, continues to be an ob- 
ject of eager ambition with parents, and, 
I am persuaded, will continue to be so, 
notwithstanding all the appalling state- 
ments which hare been made in the course 
of this debate. And as for the moral 
dangers of Haileybury, whatever they 
may be, are they greater than those of 
Calcutta ? And is it not somewhat 
strange that a parent, who sees nothing in 
die temptations of India to deter him 
from turning his son adrift, without any 
controul whatever, at an age when he is 
most assailable by these temptations, should 
yet shrink with so much sensitiveness from 
Haileybury College, notwithstanding the 
power of its Professors and the rigour of 
its discipline, of which so many have com- 
plained ?’* In short, he entirely dissented 
from the present motion, because there 
appeared to him to exist no necessity for a 
change ; because, supposing a change to 
be necessary, no reasonable or feasible 
plan had been suggested as proper to be 
laid before Parliament ; and because he 
believed that the College, as at present 
constituted, was effectually fulfilling the 
great objects for which it had been insti- 
tuted. It furnished a test, not only of 
literary qualification, but of moral cha- 
racter ; a point of the utmost moment in 
deciding on the fitness of candidates to 
discharge the large and important trusts 
attached to the civil service in India. No 
man would consent to receive into his 
family a domestic servant, unless he ob- 
tained from some respectable person, in 
whose service the domestic had undergone 
a competent term of probation, a satisfac- 
tory assurance of his character and dispo- 
sition, as well as of his fitness in other 
respects ; and surely two years seem to 
form no very undue term of probation, in 
the case of young men who are to be 
charged with trusts and duties of such 
magnitude as those to which the civil ser- 
vants of the Company are destined. If 
the College was still defective in any part 
of its administration, or if the discipline 
were not sufficiently vigorous, these were 
evils which he admitted ought to be reme- 
died, in order to secure the advantages 
of a sound and useful education to the 
Company’s civil servants, and to pro- 
mote the usefulness of this excellent in- 
stitution : but, convinced as he was, that 
the Court of Directors possessed ample 
powers for the attainment of these objects, 


he, for one, was disposed to leave the 
matter in their hands, fully persaadtd, 
after tire statements he had heard from 
the Hon. Chairman, that it was impossible 
to pursue a wiser or better course. 

Mr. Weeding rose to explain. Hi* 
Hon. Friend bad really done jtist what 
many other Hon. Proprietors had done 
during this debate: — he had laised up 
an argument upon that which was a 
mere mis-statement. He (Mr. Weeding) 
bad certainly objected to the authority of 
the Professors, — but not upon the grounds 
that he was supposed to have assigned. 
The objection was, not so much to the 
power with which they were invested of 
expulsion, as, that the exercise of that 
power was almost without appeal. TTiey, 
who were appointed and paid by the 
Directors, were not only not accountable 
to them, but their acts could not be re- 
versed by them. Now he contended that 
he was right in what he had said as to a 
different course being observed in the great 
public schools and the universities of 
England. Let them take the Charter- 
House for example ; and let it be ex- 
posed that Dr. Russell, the head master, 
should expel a boy from that' seminary. 
The Governors of the Charter- House, if 
they should think proper, could replace 
the boy, notwithstanding Dr. Russell’s 
sentence. So also in universities*-~the 
Vice-President and heads of Colleges 
could restore. ’ * * 

The Chairman here suggested, that 
Mr. Weeding, who had risen for the l*ur. 
pose of explaining, was going into a new 
speech. 

Mr. Trant also complained that * bis 
words had been taken down, and b£en 
erroneously quoted, by an Hon. Proprie- 
tor. All that he (Mr. Trant) had stated, 
was — that in his opinion there was about 
the College something like a “ malum’in 
se.” (Cries of “ question, question.”) 

Mr. Pattison .— After the length to which 
the discussion had run, it was not his in- 
tention to trespass too much upon the 
Court: but observations had occurred in 
the speeches of some of the Hon. Proprie- 
tors, who had delivered their sentiments 
upon the matter, which he did think it 
necessary to say a few words upon. These 
schools, as they were called, had become 
a matter of extreme importance to all man- 
kind ; and with respect to the East-Intlia 
Company, they had not been backward 
(the Hon. Director was understood'- to 
say) in perceiving the necessity and impor- 
tance of some plan of preparatory educa- 
tion for the young men who were tt> tdke 
upon themselves the civil appOihtnreti® in 
their service. ’ 

With respect to this College a* Haitey- 
bury — however forcibly the argtimeftts of 
Hon. Proprietors (some of whom were 
friendly, while others were inimical to it» 
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present system) might have been urged — - 
it was hardly possible that the two parties 
could each of them be rights ( A laugh.) 
One of them must entertain some funda- 
mental error in its view of the question— 
and he himself was rather inclined to con- 
sider, that their right way of proceeding 
would be somewhere in a medium between 
the two extremes w hieh had been proposed 
to the Court — {Hear, hear!) He was 
quite willing to acknowledge the extraor- 
dinary benefits which the Company had 
derived from this institution : but he must 
at the same time admit, that it manifested, 
occasionally, great defects and disadvan- 
tages. The immediate question, there- 
fore, was, whether the sort of remedy that 
had been brought forward by the Hon. 
Proprietor was an appropriate remedy — 
{Hear/) He remembered, that, at the 
framing of the Bill which afterwards was 
passed into an Act of Parliament, some of 
its provisions were agitated in the next 
room very strongly, and he was certainly 
one of those who divided upon the ques- 
tion, as to whether it would not be a wise 
and sound policy, on the part of the Com- 
pany, to admit among the candidates for 
civil employments in India those qualified 
individuals who might not have been edu- 
cated iu the college at Haileybury — 
(Hear!) He (Mr Pattison) thought it 
would be a wise and sound policy — for 
that it would be opening a door to merit, 
wherever it was to be found, or from what- 
ever, quarter it might present itself— with- 
out limiting its competency to the particu- 
lar college in question — ( Hear /) But, 
however he might have viewed the subject, 
the body of Directors thought otherwise, 
and the Act of Parliament had since set- 
tled the point definitely : for it was now 
provided and enacted, that all the civil 
servants of the Company must, previously 
to their entrance upon their appointments, 
have gone through a certain course of edu- 
cation, and have kept four terms at the 
least at Haileybury. He believed it was 
generally confessed that very important 
services had been derived from the College, 
and that it had sent out many eminent in- 
dividuals to India. {Hear /) That was 
a fact that did not seem to be at all con- 
tested. So many officers of an admirable 

education had distinguished them selves 

who as young men had been pupils at the 
College— that the practical benefits of the 
institution could not be doubted. 

On the other hand, it was perfectly well 

known that, in spite of its probations of 

all those probations which had been so 
much boasted of— very indifferent subjects 
had occasionally found their way from 

this College to India — {Hear!) and it 

might be well worth while to inquire how 
this happened. It would be found, that 
it arose from the fallibility of a regulation, 
which permitted the Professors to give cer- 


tificates of qualification where the parties, 
during their residence in College, had just 
kept within the bounds of collegiate pro- 
priety, and having just satisfied the requi- 
sites of the statute, had obtained their testi- 
monials and gone out to the East, although 
they were really very incapable. But Ijp 
would ask Honourable Gentlemen, whether 
all this was not in the ordinary course of 
nature? It was the mere variety of the 
human mind, — were they all of them con- 
jurors ? — ( a laugh ) — were they all great 
statesmen? or enlightened officers? or 
able commanders ? No ! — {Hear / and a 
laugh). They could not all of them be 
equally able — he had no doubt but that 
there might be many in that room who 
were almost all that he had mentioned, 
and skilled in each capacity ; but it was 
really probable that there were many who 
were not — {a laugh ). — Indeed he could 
imagine nothing that would be productive 
of more mischief and unquietness to the 
community than, if it were possible, that 
they should all of them be very clever fel- 
lows {a laugh ) ; that there should be none 
possessing the humbler talents which were 
to be met with in society. If all men were 
gifted with the same highendowments,they 
would be each for taking the lead in public 
affairs, and endless disturbances would 
ensue. Now the use of those humbler 
talents was essentially this ; that they should 
follow, while those of a higher order took 
the lead. — {Hear!) He thought, there- 
fore, that every Proprietor in candour 
would admit, that much good had been 
done to the Company’s service by the in- 
stitution of the College. But the Court 
were bound to look upon the question be- 
fore them — not on any contracted prin- 
ciple, but as to its bearings upon the Go- 
vernment of India — as to the use which the 
College had been in that respect. 

It had been contended, that the qualifi- 
cations which this institution was to furnish 
to the young men brought up under its 
superintendence, might be obtained at a 
school. Now any body who was conver- 
sant with the duties to be performed by a 
young man on leaving the college at Cal- 
cutta, must know, that he who had no 
more than the qualifications which he 
might have obtained at a school, would be 
very incompetent to the performance of 
those duties. To that performance he 
would have to carry an education of a 
higher order than he would be very likely 
to have received at any school, and the 
command also of some share of self-con- 
troul: that controul, under the hands of a 
mere jl f agister, the party would hardly have 
been able to acquire, and indeed, if he should 
have acquired it under authority of that 
kind, it would not most probably long re- 
main with him, seeing that on his arrival 
in India the young man was himself to be 
obeyed. The question, then, to be con- 
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sidered was, whether greater talent might 
not be obtained by the Company than it 
at present derived from Haileybury, and 
yet be obtained with equal benefit to its 
service, by opening these qualifications 
to competition. Upon that question he 
(Mr. Patti son) must say, he entertained 
considerable doubts, (/fear/) He could 
not bring himself to decide whether the 
case would be so or not ; but, in order to 
arrive at the determination of the point, it 
was clear that they must travel over very 
inconvenient roads. The limitation to 
Haileybury was now a part of the law of 
the land, and to obtain other talents, or 
rather talents from other quartets, the 
Court must be requited to petition Parlia- 
ment for an alteration of the law. No 
man could entertain a higher respect for 
the Commons House of Parliament than 
he did ; and seeing the many benefits which 
the country enjoyed from their labours, he 
thought every man must feel grateful to 
them for their exertions : but, if the pre- 
sent question were to go before them, and 
then be referred to a committee, and if in 
that committee a discussion should ensue 
as to what course should be adopted in re- 
spect to such petition — he was not pre- 
pared to say to what length the House in 
its present feeling might be disposed to go. 
He presumed that it was well known (and 
it was matter of great advantage to India) 
that appointments to offices in India 
emanated from the body of Proprietors 
through the medium of the Court of 
Directors. He would not take upon him- 
self to predict what the consequences might 
be of a different mode of appointment; but 
he was sure gentlemen would agree w ith 
him, that very serious mischiefs might 
ensue if the mode of nominating writers 
were to be altered. In the present in- 
stance, circumstances had occurred, pro- 
ductive undoubtedly of considerable pain 
and regret to individuals, but he was not 
at present speaking of families or their 
feelings. — (//car/) The Court had a 
paramount duty to perform to the Go- 
vernment of India; but it was of great con- 
sequence that its servants should go out 
free from any sort of influence that might 
destroy their principles of action, and that 
the parents of those persons should also be 
fi ee from such an influence. It appeared 
to him that there were two questions to be 
considered by the Court : the one, the 
good of the service ; the other, the good of 
those individuals. Now he wished it to 
be perfectly understood, that no man felt 
more deeply or sincerely than he did for 
the sufferings of those young men who had 
been lately expelled from the College, and 
for those of their parents ; but he w as not 
aware that it was generally known among 
gentlemen, that young men going to 
Haileybury College were not necessarily 
appointed writers . — ( Hear !) At Hailey- 


bury they were only students .— {Hear /) 
They were required to go through a cer- 
tain course of study, and if, at the end of 
a stated period, their conduct and acquire- 
ments were found to be such as to deserve 
it, then they were appointed writers. It 
was not, therefore, too much to say, that 
the loss of an appointment, which in fact 
the unfortunate individuals whose case was 
before the Court had never possessed, did 
rot amount to the very great hardship it 
had been represented to be. 

There certainly were a great number of 
statutes affecting the system and govern- 
ment of this College, and the student was 
bound to observe them. At the same 
time, no one could deny that it would be a 
great grievance if young men must be 
selected at an early age, and sent to qualify 
themselves at one certain place of educa- 
tion, if the discipline of that place were not 
of such a description as should ensure the 
continuance of that education. A worthy- 
friend of his had said that that discipline 
was insufficient, and that the number of 
hours devoted by the Professors to the edu- 
cation of the young men was equally in- 
efficient for the proposed object. It be- 
came his (Mr. Pattison’s) duty, when 
he sat in the chair which their Hon. 
Chairman now' filled, to receive a notice 
from his Hon. Friend Mr. Kinnaird, that 
he was about to bring on the discussion of 
this subject ; this was at a time when dis- 
turbances to a great extent had recently 
arisen in the College, and when it w'ould 
have been evidently highly improper to have 
entered upon the public consideration of 
such a subject; the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Kinnaird) was then induced to withdraw 
his motion, upon the understanding that 
the question should come on at a future 
period. It devolved upon him (Mr. Pat- 
tison) subsequently to state, that it had 
been taken up by the Court of Directors 
most gravely and deliberately. 

In the course of their investigations 
upon the matter, the Directors had to dis- 
cuss at some length the conduct and the 
duties of the College Professors. ( Hear /) 
And he was free to own — for he had no 
secrets to keep in respect to his public acts, 
(hear f hear ! ) that they experienced great 
difficulty in dealing with those gentlemen, 
for their views were all collegiate, as they 
termed them ; and the Directors were of 
opinion that some new plan should be 
adopted, if it were more advantageous to 
the Company’s service than the existing 
one, even if it should not appear to be 
collegiate : (hear /) but the Professors 
demurred to such an alteration, and cer- 
tainly no blame could attach to them on 
that account. Every Hon. Gentleman 
w ould feel that, as young men, these Pro- 
fessors had been educated at an university, 
and having in their experience seen so 
many admirable examples of the excel- 
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Jence of such ft system of education, they 
«a!i) :ni:wal'% be prejudiced in. i-> f t v our. 

it would o, ad mi: Ltd, ho*i>cr, 'hat 
even in. the ordinal construction of this 
unfortunate College of Hailcybury, tliere 
were many inconveniences; one of them 
wa^, Umt it was built in the middle of a 
common, and at a distance from a town, 
so that in its immetliate vicinity there were 
no. means of amusement within the reach 
of the students, in the long winter, and he 
might add, the long summer evenings. 
Now let the Court remember what were 
the hours of study according to the regu- 
lations. It was not to be expected that 
young men, left to themselves, would sit 
down at two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
read away till ten or twelve, o’clock at 
night, and every night. “ We have all of 
us,” continued the Hon. Director, “ been 
young men in our time ; I am afraid, at 
least, that that is not the way we have 
passed all our leisure evening hours.” ( A 
laugh.) It was thought and proposed in 
the Court of Directors, that some further in- 
struction might be taken by the young men 
after two o’clock from the Professors ; that 
the study, of natural philosophy, or other 
geiehee, for example, might with great 
advantage be taken up by them, and that 
thus some part of their afternoons or even- 
ings might be beneficially employed : and 
seeing that, flora the arrangements of the 
College, each Professor in the course of a 
week devoted so few hours to the students, 
it ceftainly was considered that it could 
be no great hardship to ask them to give a 
few more hours to this afternoon instruc- 
tion. But no : this proposition was de- 
clared by the Professors to be anti-colle- 
giate. ( A laugh.) Now he w’as ready to 
ad mit, that he had some doubt about the 
correctness of what had been frequently 
stated in reference to this part of the sub- 
ject, namely, that not only did the young 
men in the College acquire all the know- 
ledge that they could be expected to ac- 
quire, but that in some instances their 
abilities were rather tasked — they were put 
to the stretch. It might be so, but he 
must be allowed to think, that if they sat 
down a young gentleman to hear a lecture 
upon a Monday, brought him to hear 
another on Tuesday, and then let him 
alone till the Monday or Tuesday in the 
following week, the individual would have 
derived very little advantage from the lec- 
ture he had listened to six or seven days 
before. He (Mr. Pattison) thought that, 
if they were to proceed somewhat diffe- 
rently, the Company would derive a 
greater mass of intelligence from this in- 
stitution than they could derive under the 
present arrangements. {Hear!) Butin 
that Court it certainly was impossible for 
Hon. Gentlemen to anticipate all the re- 
sults of any system of education. There 
was another ground upon which he ob- 


jected to the present course of proceeding 
in this College. The College was divided 
into four classes or terms. Now it appear- 
ed to him, that by a subdivision of super- 
intendance over each of those classes, there 
would be a better chance, at each term, of 
twenty-live young men, for example, being 
kept in order under the care of one of thoso 
tutors or guardians, than of one hundred 
being kept in order by the collective body 
of the College-council. On the other 
hand, he must confess, that this would ap- 
pear an invidious alteration in the College 
as respected the Professors, and therefore 
could not be allowed by them to be advan- 
tageous. But lest, in adverting to this sort 
of proposition, lie should appear to be too 
much encroaching upon the present system 
of the College, he thought he was entitled 
to say, that, upon principles of the same 
kind, their late excellent Director (Mr. 
Charles Grant), whose loss they had so 
much reason to deplore, and to whose 
memory an appropriate tribute had re- 
cently been paid, was prepared to en- 
courage some such improvements in an- 
institution, of which he might be said to 
have been almost the parent. — (Hear, hear , 
hear !) 

lie ( Mr. Pattison) did not know’ whether 
he might appeal to the son of that estimable 
individual for the confirmation of this 
statement; but if that gentleman (Mr. R. 
Grant) were present, he could perfectly 
satisfy the Court upon that matter. Their 
worthy Chairman had that day told the 
Court that the College was now in a very 
flourishing state ; that every thing was 
going on well tliere in regard to disci- 
pline ; and that, in point of attainments in 
science of the students, its character had 
never stood higher. — (Hear, hear /) Here 
then he would propose one very simple, 
but most important consideration : would 
it be well for the Court to disturb all this 
prosperity and promise ? Might they not 
live in hope that the evil days had passed 
away, and would never again return upon 
them? Certainly his Hon. Friend (Mr. 
D. Kinnaird) last year had a better case to 
rest upon, when disturbances had but very 
recently taken place in the College; that 
was a better case for such a motion as he 
now brought forward. — (“JVy, No /” from 
Mr. Kinnaird.) — Well, then, he would give 
his Hon. Friend the benefit of his case as 
it stood at present— -(hear /) — and if those 
disturbances had taken place fifteen months 
ago— if that was the way in which the 
matter was to be put— he (Mr. Pattison) 
should hesitate very much to give his sup- 
port to a motion that must go to destroy 
and not to improve . — (Hear /) It could 
hardly be a matter of doubt w hat the con- 
sequence must be of adopting the sug- 
gestion of his Hon. Friend in preference to 
the present system, Xn the one case, a 
gentleman anxious to secure for his sou 
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an appointment in India might obtain 
from the Directors a promise, but on this 
sort of condition : a Director would say, 
u You must send your son to Haileybury, 
and if he continue to be a very good boy 
(a laugh), why, at the end of two years, he 
may have a writership.” In the other 
case, the Director might say, “ If your 
son will only undertake to pass a public 
examination, here is a writership for him 
instanter Now what parent, between 
such an alternative would hesitate at all ? 
Would he not reply, “ Do not expose me 
to the hazard of two years ; do not ask me to 
stake every thing upon my son’s good con- 
duct throughout a period of two years pass- 
ed in college, but give me the writership 
instanter .” — (Hear /) What then was to 
become of the institution ? This did appear 
to be, then, very much the same as destroy • 
ing the College— not indeed by assault, but 
by sap — (a laugh). All these considera- 
tions must be coupled with the view that 
was to be taken of the question, as to the 
extreme inconvenience that might ari.se 
from bringing the whole matter before 
Parliament . — (Hear / ) It seemed to him 
abundantly clear, that in the House of 
Commons there might be several Hon. 
Gentlemen who would be good enough to 
imagine that the East-India Company did 
not know how to manage their own affairs. 
(Hear, hear / from Mr. Kinnaird.) He 
presumed that the Hon. Gentleman him- 
self thought so. Now he could not help 
thinking, under all the circumstances, that 
a committee chosen from among gentle- 
men behind the bar, was really much more 
likely to come to some determination in 
this case of a definite and beneficial nature, 
than a committee appointed by the House 
of Commons, and composed of Hon. 
Members, among whom, he might fairly 
presume, there would be many who would 
know nothing at all upon the subject. — 
(Hear, hear /) He had now to beg par- 
don of the Court for having occupied so 
large a portion of their time; — (Hear!) 
but the vast importance of the question 
before them would furnish his best apology. 
He could assure the Court, upon his own 
part, and on the part ef his brother Direc- 
tors, that if hereafter any inconvenience 
should arise out of an establishment which 
was at present in a condition of decided 
prosperity, they would at least endeavour 
to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
do their utmost to effect its removal. It 
had been said in the course of this discus- 
sion, that the Directors bad no sort of 
power over the College Professors ; but he 
could not quite concur with those who 
made the assertion: the statute upon 
which it seemed to be founded was the 
statute in respect to the College Council, 
and which provided, that if any one of the 
Professors should misconduct himself, he 
might be expelled by the vote of the Col- 
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lege Council, subject to the revision of the 
Visitor. But in these statutes fat the 
government of die College it was no where 
said, that if a Professor should improperly 
demean himself, as, for instance, by being 
proved to have been guilty of any of the 
minor vices, it was no where said, nor could 
it be contended, but that the Directors, 
with the sanction of the Board of Control, 
would have as much power to expel them 
as they would have to expel any other of 
their servants ; and even if an extreme 
case was supposed, as that a Professor 
might be guilty of gross misconduct, which 
should not however have been contem- 
plated by the present statutes, yet there 
was a power reserved by the Act of Par- 
liament to the Court of Directors, with 
the assistance of the Board of Controul, to 
pass a new law, if it should be necessary. 
In saying this, however, lie was only put- 
ting an extreme case : and he thought that 
he should he doing a great and signal in- 
justice to that excellent body of men, the 
Professors, if he were to put it in any 
other light, after so many years passed 
by them in the honourable discharge of 
their duties in a public and private capa- 
city. — (Hear, hear!) He was still dis- 
posed to think that the great evil of this 
institution was, that it was a little too col- 
legiate ; but he was afraid that it could not 
now be altered, and many reasons might 
be assigned for this opinion. Die col- 
legiate system bad new existed for many 
ages in this kingdom, and the Company 
and the Government of India enjoyed so 
many benefits from many who had gone 
out to the East from Haileybury, that, 
though undoubtedly he could not hope that 
his Hon. Friend (Mr. D. Kinnaird) would 
withdraw’ Ills motion, he would yet hope 
that his Hon. Friend, in the present con- 
dition of affairs, would see reason to let 
well alone.” He was really satisfied that 
the adoption of the measure suggested by 
the motion would produce very consider- 
able inconveniences indeed. (Hear, hear /) 

Colonel Baillle considered it to be his 
duty to submit to the Court his opinion 
upon the important subject before them ; 
and he would endeavour to do so with that 
brevity becoming a person unused to ad- 
dress public assemblies, and conscious of 
his inadequacy to do so with effect. 
(Hear /) The opinion which he now en- 
tertained w as decidedly hostile to the pro- 
position of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. D. 
Kinnaird), though he was bound in can* 
dour to acknowledge that he had long held 
a different opinion. (Hear, hear /) At 
an early period of his life, when a member 
of another institution of this kind (the 
College of Fort William in Bengal), he 
thought that a system of instruction, 
adapted to the peculiar purposes of our 
Indian Government, must be exercised 
with a better effect under the immediate 
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superintendence of, the government by world, before the foundation of public 
• which the students were .ultimately to be seminaries of learning. (No, no.) The 
rmphyed, than mu! it any institution of learning must always exist, in a certain 
tiiui tom, try. (Hear .*) Hut Mibseijuent degree, before the general want of it is 
observation i and reflection had teuded to felt ; before measures for its extension can 
nhc* .that .opinion, and to convince him be adopted. (Hear!) But this was no 
that a portion of the period of tuition and argument against the College originally 
probation of candidates for the civil service instituted at Fort William, nor against 
of. the Company in India, might be occu- the subsequent institution at Haileybury, 
pied, with greater advantage in this coun- which w ere meant and calculated to ex- 
try, under a collegiate institution like that tend by facilitating the acquirement of 
of Haileybury, superintended by the Exc- useful knowledge, and to ensure the pros- 
cutive Body of the Company ; who, being pective supply of able and learned servants 
thus enabled to form an accurate judgment for the administration of the Company *s 
of the comparative qualifications and con- affairs. The College of Haileybury', he 
duct of the youth whom they destined for repeated, was to be considered as a boon, 
employment, and rejecting all such candi- not to the youth of England, nor to their 
dates as, from mental incapacity or moral parents — but to the subjects of the Com- 
depravity, were disqualified from entering pany in India, and as a test of those qua- 
on, so momentous a trust, might consign lilies and acquirements for which the civil 
to their governments abroad the task of service of the Company is the great prize 
still further improving, if necessary', or or reward : a prize well worthy of the 
otherwise of immediately employing the hazard, or penalty (as the Hon. Mover had 
successful candidates for their service. The termed it), which attended, and ought ne- 
gronnd-s of this latter opinion were, first, cessarily to attend every candidate — aye, 
the view which he took, differing widely ai)d every parent of a candidate, who w r as 
from that of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. desirous of obtaining such a prize. But 
Kinnaird), of the original purpose of the the Hon. Mover (Mr. Kinnaird) had 
institution of Haileybury College; and argued, that this test, for every salutary i 

secondly, his recent observation of its purpose, could be obtained by a pub- * 

practical results. The Hon. Proprietor, lie examination. His own (Col. Baillie’s) 
in the beginning of his address, had de- opinion, was the opposite of the Hon. 

Scribed* and even gratefully acknowledged Mover’s, and it was founded on a variety 
the institution of the College of Hailey- of considerations, which he should not 
bury, as a boon to the candidates for the trespass on the time of the Court by de- 
civil service of India: but he had depre- tailing; more especially as they had been 
cated and prayed for the repeal of a certain so ably enforced on a former occasion of 
compulsory clause, which he described as this debate, by a learned and eloquent 
converting that boon into a penalty, and Friend of his (Mr. R. Grant), whom lie s 

rendering Uie benevolent design of the now saw in his place. That Hon. Pro- ( 
Company an object of terror and alarm, prietor had expressed his decided opinion 
Now he (Colonel Baillie) could not con- of the superiority of the system of exa- 
sider this institution as a boon, cither to urination which w'as practised at the Col- 
tile youth of England or to their parents ; lege of Haileybury, over that of every 
lie viewed it, on the contrary, as a boon to other college in England ; and his (Col. 

• the millions of Indian subjects who are Baillie’s) experience induced him to concur 
under the dominion of the Company, and in that opinion wdth his learned and elo- 
as the pledge of their security and happi- quent Friend. (Hear!) But, if the pro- 
ness. (Hear, hear, hear ! ) The real boon posed test were as perfect as he (Col. 
to our youth, is the civil service of the Bailie) considered it to be ineffective. 
Company : a station far surpassing in with a reference to mental acquirements, 
importance, whatever could be offered to of what avail could it be thought, with * 

them at home. (Hear!) This boon was regard to the equally, if not stjll, more 
formerly the gift of patronage, indiscri- important object, of ascertaining the moral 
mioating, and often misapplied ; it was character and correct habits of the youth 
now, by the institution of Haileybury, who w ere destined for such high situations, 

, restricted to die deserving alone. (Hear ! ) for duties and trusts so momentous as those 
A new era had thus been created in the of the civil service in India ; an object, 
government of our Indian empire, to the attainable alone by a course of observation 
manifest advantage of the Company, and and experience on the part of competent 
of its millions of subjects abroad. Far, and impartial judges ? Was the certificate 
liowover, be it from him to affirm, contrary of a parent, or guardian, or of the single 
to his own experience and knowledge, that individual head of any ordinary seminary 
there were not many learned and able civil in England, not subjected, like that of 
and military servants of the Company in Haileybury, to the constant superinten- 
India, before the institution of either of dence and controul of the Executive 
the colleges: so there were also in Eng- Body of the Company, to be received as 
land, and in every other nation of the a sufficient security, not only for those 
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literary acquirements, but also for those act, or even palliate the guilt of neglect- 
fixed principles of rectitude, those esta- itig. That duty was, in his judgment, 
blished habits of moral discipline and con- best to be performed, that happiness alone 
duct, which form the only rational pledge to be secured, by preventing the employ - 
-/ for the good government of our empire, ment in the civil service of the Company 

the welfare, security, and happiness ot of any one not proved to be qualified for 
our vast population in India ? the high and important trusts which must 

And now of the penalty or risk, as necessarily be committed to him in India, 
described by the Hon. Mover, which ac- But expulsion, says the Hon. Mover, 
companies the efficiency of the test re- is the utter ruin of the unfortunate youth, 
quired by the institution of Haileybury, and a source of lasting distress to the 
or, to speak in more appropriate terms, as parents: — and this statement, to a certain 
lie (Col. Baillie) conceived, of the fair extent, might be true, though it was cor- 
and moderate condition, on which the tainly too highly coloured. Academic lic- 
valuable prize of an appointment to the nours, and qualification for the learned 
civil service of India was to be obtained professions, were the result of talent, ap- 
bv the candidates for that service. This plication, and good conduct at the other 
test, so much deprecated by the Hon. public seminaries of England, ns the civil 
Gentleman — wliat was it? Why, truly, service of the Company was the reward 
) the mighty sacrifice of two year,, or four of industry and good conduct at Hailey- 

' short terms of attendance on lectures, with bury. The former were refused to the 

. decent and irrrcproachsble conduct, for a idle’, the incapable, and the refractory, at 

period of eighteen months at the college, all the colleges in the kingdom, as was 
(Hear/) Was this the grievous penalty of the latter to the same classes in our col- 
which the Hon. Mover complained? V. as lege: hut this was the only punishment, 
this the curse to the youth of England, if punishment it could justly be termed, or 
and to their parents, which accompanied rather the necessary consequence of vo- 
the blessings of good government to so luntary and wilful failure, on the part of 
\ many millions of our loyal subjects in the the candidate for our service. All other 

East? (Hear, hear .') Was this the source employments and occupations were open 
of that universal terror and alarm, which to him equally os before; the several 
the Hon. Mover had described in such learned professions, the army, the navy of 
powerful and eloquent language, for the England— nay, the army of India, also 
purpose of exciting our sympathy with the Company’s military service, with the 
oppressed parents and guardians, com- exception only of its single scientific 
pelled to purchase for their children such branch, were open to the rejected candi- 
low and inadequate advantages, on such dates at Haileyburv, and had often been 
high and unreasonable terms? (Hear, resorted to with success. Where, then, 
, hear! ) For his own part, he must he was the total ruin of the youth, as oc- 

pardoned when he affirmed, as he could casioned by expulsion from tire College ? 
not refrain from affirming, that this pe- and, if so, to whom hut themselves, or to 
nalty was utterly imaginary, and altogether their parents, was this just result to be 
unworthy of sueh a name. A common ascribed ? A great deal had been said in 
tradesman in England suffered more he- the debate, of the contagion of idleness 
fore he hoped for employment. The and vice supposed to prevail in the Col- 
lawyer, the physician, the divine, keeps lege, of the inherent defects in its constitu- 
terips in inns and universities, and is more tion and discipline, and more especially 
liable to failure or expulsion than is any of the tendency of some of its statutes to 
of the youth at our College. And wisely, vitiate, instead of improving the principles 
lie must be permitted to maintain, had this and morals of youth. 'I hose defects might 
penalty of expulsion, ill certain cases, be imaginary or real ; that they existed in 
been ordained : for whom, he would ask, some degree, he (Col. Baillie) had never 
did it affect? the studious? the virtuous? doubted nor denied. What human insti- 
the talented ? No : the idle, the immoral, tution was perfect ? Were not similar or 
the incapable; and should these latter, greater defects to be found in every college 
again he would ask, be sent out to govern in England ? (Hear, hear!) Might not 
or administer our mighty empire ill India? those which. were peculiar to this, if there 
Should our sympathy for such, or for their were any, might not every objectionable 
parents, induce us to impose them on our statute be removed by the Executive Body ? 
subjects as persons qualified to govern ? (Hear ! ) They had already done much 
• lor his own part, he was as ready as any to improve both the system and discipline 
mail in that Court to sympathize with tho of the College ; and the beneficial effects 
errors of youth, and with the disappointed of their labours W'ere becoming every day 
expectations of parents ; but lie had a more apparent, in the reports of subordina- 
higher duty to perforin, in providing for tion and good conduct, as -well as of 
the happiness ot millions, the good govern- literary proficiency, which were regularly 
ment of our empire in India, than any transmitted to the Court. That much re- 
feelings of such sympathy could counter- mained to be done, he was fully pre- 
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pared to admit; and he trusted that the 
present discussion, instead of retarding or 
doing evil, as was feared by some Hon. 
Proprietors who had spoken, would, on 
the contrary, accelerate and promote the 
work of improvement in the College, to the 
greatest practicable extent. That portion 
of the Executive Body (the Committee of 
College) to whose especial province it be- 
longed, would doubtless give their early 
attention to remedy all the defects, and 
repeal the objectionable statutes, particu- 
larly that of selection, regarding which 
so much had been justly said in con- 
demnation, and of which he (Col. Baillie) 
most cordially wished the repeal. ( Hear , 
hear!) Under all the circumstances of 
tiie case — admitting, on the one hand, 
some defects, but viewing on the other 
those advantages which were acknow- 
ledged by all to have been derived from 
the institution of the College at Hailey- 
bury, he could never conscientiously as- 
sent to a proposition like that before the 
Court, which had an obvious tendency to 
destroy it. That the College had done 
much good, he was certain ; that it was 
capable of doing more, be believed ; and 
that we should do much evil by destroying 
it, or by rendering the use of it optional, 
as proposed, he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing the entire conviction of his mind. 
( Hear , hear ! ) Before he sat down, per- 
haps the gallant General (Thornton), who 
had just risen, would indulge him with 
one word more. A paper had just been 
put into his (Col. Baillie’s) hands by an 
Hon. Friend near him, which contained 
some important information, having refe- 
rence to an argument that had been used 
on a former day by an Hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Gahagan), respecting two cases of 
expulsion from Haileybury, the objects of 
which had been described as “ living re- 
flections on the College,’ ’ in the military 
service of His Majesty. Now, the two 
gentlemen in question, who have since 
their removal from Haileybury become 
distinguished officers in the army, have 
had also the candour to acknowledge tliat 
their expulsion from the College was not 
only necessary, but just ; and bad had a 
salutary influence on their conduct in their 
subsequent progress through life. 

Mr. Gahagan did not know in what 
terras the paper from which the Hon. 
Director had derived his information was 
expressed, but certainly it did not give a 
correct representation of the languge that 
he (Mr. Gahagan) had employed on a 
former day. {Hear!) He did not say 
that the gallant individuals in question, 
“ were living reflections on the College at 
Haileybury ; r {hear!) he said tliat they 
were striking proofs of the absurdity of 
some of its regulations. One word more : 
he must beg leave to deny another part of 
tlie statement which had just been made to 


the Court ; namely, that both those offi- 
cers now considered that their expulsion 
was just ox proper. He (Mr. Gahagan) 
knew one of them — indeed, he should be 
warranted in saying that he knew both ; 
and the last time he saw the officer witli 
whom he was best acquainted, he told him 
(Mr. Gahagan) that he thought he had 
been extremely ill-used at the college. 
{Hear, hear!) 

General Thornton would, in a very few 
words, state his reasons for agreeing to the 
motion of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Kin- 
naird) ; and he thought the arguments 
which had been made use of by the Hon. 
Director who had last addressed the 
Court, concurred A'ery much with those 
which he should have the honour of briefly 
stating. The last Hon. Director bad said, 
that it seemed to him as if it were on all 
hands admitted that there were some im- 
perfections in this College. Why, was not 
this a very strong argument in favour of 
the Court’s going before Parliament on 
the subject ? They had now been going on, 
with the same conviction before them, for 
a number of years past. What had been 
done ? Surely the Directors had not been 
asleep all this time ; {A laugh) and yet, 
if they had exerted themselves at all, it 
had been without effect. Now, to his 
(General Thornton’s) apprehension, this 
shewed very clearly the necessity of pe- 
titioning Parliament about the business. 
It did seem, again, a very hard thing that 
any gentleman who happened not to have 
been educated at the college at Hailey- 
bury, but who could undergo an exa- 
mination that would shew him to be fully 
competent to undertake an appointment in 
the civil service of India, should not, on 
account of his not having been entered of 
this College, be eligible to that service. 
There could be little doubt but that, to 
open this principle of eligibility a little 
more, would tend to correct all {he abuses 
that w'ere complained of in the College. 
For what would be the obvious conse- 
quence of such an alteration ? Not that 
the students who might at present be there 
would leave the college ; but tliat if gen** 
tlemen, after the other plan which had been 
proposed, could not really, as it had been 
argued, go through a public examination 
without being duly qualified, that would 
be a reason why young men at the Col- 
lege of Haileybury should take care to 
be themselves duly qualified. {Hear, 
hear!) The Hon. Director who spoke 
last had said, that the power of expulsion 
which these Professors might exercise had 
this good consequence, that it kept away 
the idle and the profligate. Now, if that 
were really the case, he ( General Thornton) 
should be exceedingly favourable to its 
preservation; but he was very much afraid, 
on the contrary, that the consequence of 
the present system of mismanagement 
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and bad regulations in this College was, 
that many a young man of ability and 
merit, was drawn into some scrape. 
{Hear /) These misfortunes were gene- 
rally attributable to the same cause. He 
hardly ever knew of a mutiny in the army 
that did not originate in mismanagement : 
perhaps every mutiny that occurred was 
properly to be ascribed to mismanagement 
somewhere. The sameHon. Gentleman had 
said, that similar consequences ensued 
upon expulsion from a college in either of 
the universities, that followed upon ex- 
pulsion from the institution at Haileybury. 
But this was hardly the case; the fact was 
not exactly as it had been stated, for in the 
universities it frequently happened that 
if some wild young man got himself ex- 
pelled from one college, he was not neces- 
sarily excluded from the chance of being 
admitted into another, in which case he 
would still remain a member of the uni- 
versity ; but at Haileybury a sentence 
of expulsion shut out the unfortunate 
young man from all return to the College. 
On these grounds he should give his vote 
for the motion of the Hon. Proprietor. 

The Deputy Chairman. — Exhausted as 
this subject must be felt to be, after a de- 
bate of three days, he should not, in the 
few observations he bad to address to the 
Court, take up much of their time. It 
had been said, that upon this matter the 
Court would do well to go before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. With- 
out adverting to those reasons which an 
Hon. Director had suggested against such 
a course, he would now merely put it to 
the Court whether a committee, appointed 
its they had a right to infer that it would 
be, appeared the proper tribunal to take 
cognizance of such a matter. (Hear, 
hear ! ) The question had been rather im • 
properly stated by the Hon. and Gallant 
General who spoke last, for his arguments 
had principally referred to what had been 
stated upon the subject in the year 1817, 
under circumstances which furnished, it 
would be recollected, a very different case 
from that now before the Court. On the 
present occasion, a variety of objections 
had been urged by an Hon. Proprietor, 
the chief of which seemed to be the sta- 
tute of selection, and that the controul of 
the Professors had bean taken out of the 
hands of the Directors. Now, in reply, he 
(Mr. Astell) would only remind him, that 
It was in the power of the Court of Direc- 
tors, with the approbation of the Board 
of Commissioners, to repeal any statute 
which might be considered objectionable ; 
to make new ones where they might ap- 
pear requisite ; and, in all respects, to re- 
medy whatever was defective in the present 
code of statutes and regulations. The sys- 
tem pursued at the College was not perfect, 
any more than that of any other institution ; 
and no gentleman ever contended that it 


was. He regretted the existence df im- 
perfections in the College; but while be 
was bound to acknowledge those defi- 
ciencies, he was not disposed to agree to a 
proposition, the tendency of which he 
firmly believed (whilst he gave the Hon. 
Proprietor who introduced the question 
full credit for entertaining better motives), 
would be to undermine the very founda- 
tion of the institution — (Hear!) The 
cause of the frequent discussions on this 
subject in that Court was, the great disap- 
pointment that was felt, both by parents 
and students, upon the occasion of an ex- 
pulsion from the College. It was natural, 
as every one would allow, that a failure in 
the progress of the students to so valuable 
an employment should produce great mor- 
tification, and be should always sympathize 
in the regret which was produced in the 
breasts of parents by such an unhappy 
event. But that Court must act upon 
higher motives than those which would 
teach them to yield unreservedly to die 
feelings of individuals; they must lay 
aside those personal considerations for the 
more imperative calls of duty, and inquire 
what system of administering their Col- 
leges, whether at Haileybury or Fort 
William, would be most advantageous to 
their service. Much as they might be 
disposed to lament the situation of a dis- 
appointed family, they ought not to allow 
their feelings to get the better of their 
judgment. He owned he could not get 
rid of the apprehension that, if this Court 
once called in the interference of Parlia- 
ment, they would find that that interposi- 
tion would not be limited to die correc- 
tion of the single case presented to their 
consideration, but would be extended to 
an inquiry that would comprehend, per- 
haps, the whole principle of the existence 
of the College. The Legislature were not 
bound to carry into effect the suggestions 
of the Court of Proprietors ; and though 
they might repeal what was described as ob- 
noxious by the Company, yet it by no means 
followed that Parliament would coincide 
with the Court in their view of the measure 
w bich ought to be adopted as a substitute. 
Therefore he thought that, upon that objec- 
tion alone, he had stated sufficient to induce 
the Court to negative the motion. (Hear /} 
It was observed, that as the possession of 
talents and abilities was not likely to be 
confined to the students of the East-India 
College, the Court ought not to restrict 
the eligibility to fill their offices in India 
to the persons educated at that place. He 
was happy in knowing that genius and 
talents were to be found in almost every 
place of instruction. He would add, that 
lie was persuaded that education could be 
received as beneficially under the auspices 
of a parent in his own home, as in a pub- 
lic seminary. Great talents and extensive 
information, he admitted, were to be 
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found in many places of instruction, as 
well those of a public as those of a do- 
mestic nature. But the great considera- 
tion which arose in his mind, after these 
admissions, was, that a test would still be 
wanting, which would supply the means of 
answering those indispensable inquiries, 
“ what are the intellectual qualifications ?** 
but, above all, “ what is the moral cha- 
racter of the candidate ?” Let the Court 
bear in mind, that it was the moral con- 
duct of a person in civil, and equally in 
military employment, that regulated his 
advancement. (.Hear/) He allowed that 
an adequate knowledge of classical litera- 
ture, that a full acquaintance with those 
br&nches of education which w r ere deemed 
necessary in this country, might be ac- 
quired by a student in his father’s house : 
but for a knowledge of the Oriental 
tongues (an acquisition that was indis- 
pensable in a candidate for office in their 
civil service), the student must go to an 
institution where these languages were 
taught. This was a part of the subject 
which had not been sufficiently insisted on ; 
and the same observation applied to the 
necessity of a test being established, for 
ascertaining the moral character of the 
student. (Hear l ) Whilst he repeated, that 
the cause of the frequency of the discus- 
sions of the system of this College, was 
the disappointments to which parents were 
subject, by the punishment of expulsion 
being made the consequence of the mis- 
conduct of their sons ; and whilst he gave 
credit to the Hon. Mover of this question, 
for being actuated by a strong desire to 
remove the occasion of these disappoint- 
ments — he must, however, differ from him 
in thinking that such would not be the 
effect of his motion, if successful. In- 
deed he was persuaded that, under the 
altered system, as modified, by the success 
of this motion, the number of disappoint- 
ments would be tenfold increased. In the 
event of the plan now proposed being 
carried into effect, one of two things must 
undoubtedly take place. If the examina- 
tion should be conducted with the serious 
intention of rigidly inquiring into the pro- 
ficiency of the student, and not be a mere 
formabty, unproductive in its application, 
then the consequence would be, that there 
would be nearly ten failures for the one 
which happened at present, and many, of 
course, who were educated with a view to 
the Company’s service, would he found 
unfit to be sent to India, to the bitter dis- 
appointment of their frieuds. On the 
other hand, if the examination should turn 
ouit to be a mere matter of form, and not 
really applied as the means of strictly in- 
vestigating the claims of the candidate, it 
was obvious that the end to be obtained by 
examination would be defeated : the Com- 
pany would no louger find their civil 
offices in the hands of men prepared for 


the worthy discharge of their duties by 
education — that education, which, by uni- 
versal consent, was declared to be essential 
to the creditable administration of their 
affairs, the benefits of which they were at 
that moment abundantly reaping. (Hear/) 
It was, then, with every disposition to treat 
the feelings of parents and young men with 
great indulgence, that he would endeavour 
to impress on the Court of Proprietors 
the inexpediency of agreeing to this mo- 
tion; but rather intreat them to oppose it, 
especially at this time, when they heard so 
many admissions of the benefits conferred 
by this College on their servants; when 
they heard from their Hon. Chairman the 
uncontradicted statement, that its pros- 
perity was never so firmly established, that 
it was in a state of the happiest tran- 
quillity and order, that its regulations for 
preserving discipline were never more 
cheerfully and universally complied with ; 
and, lastly, when they received a formal 
assurance that the Court of Directors were 
actuated by a disposition to supply any de- 
ficiency, and add any improvement which 
their inquiries might discover to be neces- 
sary. (Hear/) Why, then, he begged to 
ask, should they take out of the hands of 
the Directors, their Executive Body, where 
the duty naturally resided, the task of re- 
vising the administration of the College? 
Why would they not, in the homely lan- 
guage which had been already applied to 
the subject, why not “ leave well alone,” 
and abandon the chimerical expectation, 
that if they succeeded in getting Parlia- 
ment to repeal this clause, they could pre- 
vail likewise on the Legislature to adopt 
the further proposition that they should 
submit? He, for one, did not indulge in 
any such expectation, and therefore firm- 
ly and conscientiously gave his opposi- 
tion to the motion. 

Sir G.A. Itobi/ison. — “ Mr. Chairman : 
After the very full and minute manner in 
which the subject has been debated, I 
shall not attempt to delay you by many 
observations ; but you will excuse me if I 
draw your particular attention to two 
points, which appear to be material to the 
fair consideration of this question. 

“An objection has been taken to the dis- 
cipline of the College, founded op tho 
statement that the time employed by the 
Professors in giving lectures is too limit- 
ed ; and from what has been stated by 
the Hon. Director near me (Mr. Bcbb), 
there may be some of the Proprietors who 
will go away under the impression that the 
Professors at Haile) bury are employed 
each but four hours in the week in the 
instruction of the students.” 

Mr. Bdbb.-r — “ Some, I said, only are 
employed four hours : some also I know 
are employed five, nine, and some even 
ten hours a week.” 

Sir G. A. Robinson . — “ I am perfectly 
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aware of what the Hon. Director stated ; 
but I am fearful that the erroneous im- 
pression which I have described may be 
communicated by his mode of expressing 
himself. I shall therefore refer to the 
authentic statement of the number of 
hours employed by the different Profes- 
sors in each week.** 

The Hon. Director read from a book 
which he held in his hand these particu- 
lars: “I find the Professors are employed 
on the following scale : the Principal, Dr. 
Batten, is employed four hours ; the 
Dean, Rev. C. Le Bas, four ; Professor 
Malthus, five ; Sir J. Mackintosh, five ; 
Professor Stewart, nine ; Professor Lew- 
ton, nine ; Professor Walter, nine ; As- 
sistant Professor Keene, ten ; Assistant 
Professor Anderson, ten ; Prof essor Han gh- 
ton, ten. 

“ Tims we see how the Professors are 
employed ; and in my opinion their time 
is pretty well occupied. To those who 
are anxious that the after part of the day 
should be devoted in some measure to 
the instruction of the students, it is pro- 
per to state, that it is not the custom in 
collegiate establishments to give evening 
lectures. At Haileyburv, for instance, 
the young men are supposed to be beyond 
the age which is fit for the application of 
scholastic discipline, and the information 
which I have obtained upon this subject 
leads me to think, that it would be ex- 
tremely injudicious to employ their time 
in evening lectures, in addition to those 
delivered in the course of the day ; be- 
cause the reading young men employ 
themselves generally in the evening at 
tlicir books, and those who would arrive 
at honours must so devote themselves in 
order to obtain success; now if you make 
it incumbent on them to attend their Pro- 
fessors in the evening, you may be sure 
that they will devote but little time to 
reading in their own rooms, (//car / ) 
Having disposed of this part of the sub- 
ject, I now proceed to consider the mo- 
tion itself. I confess that my chief ob- 
jection to this proposition is, as has been 
frequently, and in much better terms, 
stated by others, that you cannot go be- 
fore Parliament and ask it to repeal a 
particular clause and substitute another 
enactment, with a certainty, that if even 
you obtain what you require, the Parlia- 
ment will stop where you would wish to 

i ^esjerihe a limit. I think the motion of 
hb Hon. Proprietor, therefore, carries with 
if a gre&t deal of danger in that part of it. 
(Hear /) Referring to other parts of the 
Hon. Proprietor’s plan, I contend that 
the mode of examination which he con- 
templates as the most suitable for us to 
establish, for those candidates who should 
indiscriminately present themselves, would 
be most unsatisfactory, not only to the 
Company and the public, but likewise to 


the parents of the students themselves. 
Among all the objections that have been 
raised at different times against this in- 
stitution, I have never heard it suggested 
that the utmost fairness and impartiality 
is not observed in the examinations at 
Kailcybury. Will the same result follow 
from a public and vim voce examination, 
conducted by and before strangers, to the 
acquirements of the persons to be exa- 
mined ? Sir, I say no ; it wall be rather 
a test of nerve than of acquirements. Be- 
sides, let us never forget that as many, if 
not more instances of disappointment 
arc likely to take place under that new 
mode of proceeding, than arise out of the 
present system ; I think, therefore, that 
there is no substantial ground for enter- 
taining the proposition. ( Hear /) Though 
it may not be strictly in order to advert to 
the statutes of the College, yet so much 
has been said in reference to one of those 
regulations, that I shall, I hope, be ex- 
cused if I add a few words upon the same 
subject. The gist of the evil ascribed by 
the Hon. Proprietors who have spoken 
about the present system of administering 
the affairs of the College seems to be, the 
painful disappointment which parents feel 
in case of the expulsion of their sons. 
Perhaps I enter as largely as any gentle- 
man can do into the feelings of a father 
placed in that unfortunate condition. I 
have a son who has just finished the 
requisite course of attendance at Hailey- 
bury, and I do assure you that, during 
the period of his residence there, I have 
spent many an anxious hour, and never 
laid my head on the pillow without being 
disquieted by the apprehension that in an 
unhappy moment be might lapse into some 
misconduct, or be betrayed into some 
scheme of insubordination by which he 
would forfeit his appointment. {Hear, 
hear ! ) It is, Sir, under these circum- 
stances that I am free to state my opinion, 
that the statutes relating to the power of 
expulsion ought to undergo an ameliora- 
tion. {Hear, hear /) Sir, it is my deli- 
berate opinion, that the punishment of ex- 
pulsion should be reserved for acts of moral 
turpitude. ( Hear ! ) At the same time, 
I am satisfied that the means of punish- 
ment, short of the extreme measure of 
expulsion, should be vested entirely in the 
Professors, in order to preserve subordi- 
nation amongst its members, I confess 
that any alteration that is to take place, 
ought to be made with a view rather to 
increase than diminish the powers placed 
in the hands of those authorities. 1 differ 
in opinion from many of my Hon. Friends, 
and think that there should exist a greater 
extent of arbitrary power and discretion 
in the heads of this College than is gene- 
rally exercised by the directors of most 
other institutions of the kind ; and differ- 
ing from the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
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Bf&vnX who objects to the Professors' 
acifttg ‘W 1 capacity 1 accusers: ao4 
' I aftysetf lmt little dia- 

po&ft t^dphofcl whafcheseems to consider 
as <llkef. boys. I would, for in- 

stance; irtoFenly confirm to the Professors 
the po#fer of but I would 

encourage them to exercise it in cases of 
breaches of subordination, and if neces- 
sary, in ail cases of systematic idleness 
and ehduC attention to their studies. If the 
Professors were more in the habit of send- 
ing young men from the College tempora- 
rily 1 , whose habits were marked by insub- 
ordination and idleness, bis parents could 
take him home, and, placed for a time in 
the bosom of his family, being the object 
of their assiduous care, he would surely 
be in a situation where he would be most 
likely to come to a sense of his miscon- 
duct— where he would be taught the value 
of that 1 destiny which he was foolishly put- 
ting to hazard, and perceive how much he 
was trenching on the comforts and happi- 
ness of those whom he holds most dear. 
After tliis experiment, let the young man 
return to the College : and if his conduct 
sliall not appear to have undergone any 
improvement, let the Professors rusticate 
him again; and let them repeat the punish- 
ment as often as they shall see occasion for 
it ? if then, at the end of the time pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament for his ad- 
mission to the service, it shall appear that 
he- fa not qualified for his appointment, by 
having kept the necessary number of terms, 
aod by having conformed himself to the 
regtalafionsof the College, the consequences 
would be, that he himself would be the 
known instrument of his own degradation 
and loss of appointment, and the odium 
attending- an act of painful severity would 
bef removed from the Professors. I do 
not toean to offer this as the sole arrange- 
ment that I should wish, upon delibera- 
tion, to see adopted ; but I am of opinion 
that this and other alterations might be 
made by the Directors, with the concur- 
rence of the Board of Controul, to the 
evident improvement of the institution. 
{Sear /) In the course of these discus- 
sions, what is called the statute of selec- 
tion has been repeatedly referred to. I am 
sure there is not a gentleman in this room, 
who bolds in more perfect detestation than 
I du this odious statute of selection. I 
remember very well the period when it 
was proposed, and it is with a feeling of 
satts&ctkm I now stare, that I then ‘did 
all in my power to pr.v, n j jj fro,-* |i*i« s i; t*. 
r H*9se gentlemen. «!.;•!•,- a*i p”\» 

body of Directors or the Proprietors, who 
wonld stlU stand up for this statute, ap- 
peiir to toe not to have well considered its 
effects. * I will, with the leave of the 
Court, read the words of the first section 
of tfie statute ; they are as fellows : * in 
cases of improper behaviour, where, from 


a number of students being present, whe- 
ther at lectures; hall, chapel, or elsewhere, 
tlie offenders cannot be detected, W selec- 
tion shaft be made of those most likely to 
be concerned**— Of those most KfccJ^to b® 
concerned 1 (Shocking ! from several 
Proprietors.) Now it goes on in th^se 
terms : 4 of those most likely to be con- 
cerned, who, on their inability to dfesfcr 
themselves, and* — only observe what fol- 
lows, — ‘and declining to give up the 
delinquent , shall be subject to punishment 
according to the nature of the offence. * 
— Declining to give up the delinquent ? 
there is the odious part of the statute. I 
say it is most disgraceful and most 
mischievous in its principle, because it 
renders a boy instrumental in the punish- 
ment of his associate, in whatever com- 
mon act of imprudence may have been 
the subject of inquiry. I say, Sir, that 
no college can stand the test of ex- 
perience which entertains a law founded 
on so odious a principle. (Hear ! ) I 
have to offer now a few words on the sub- 
ject of the disturbances which produced 
the expulsions so frequently alluded to. 
I regret that event on account of the 
young men themselves, and on account of 
their connexions, because I think that 
an appeal to that extreme punishment 
which irrevocably closes the prospects of 
the students, might have been prevented, 
by the seasonable application of the mea- 
sure of rustication . I say now, upon the 
authority of information as unexception- 
able as any that has been relied on in the 
course of this discussion, that nottvith- 
standing all the odious character assigned 
to this row, there was not a young man 
engaged in it who would not have readily 
held up his hand and prevented the 
slightest insult from being offered to atiy 
one of the Professors : for there is amongst 
the boys that regard for the Professors 
which would restrain them, even in their 
wildest moments of excess, from any per- 
sonal disrespect towards those gentlemen. 
Now, Sir, how much better would it have 
been, if the milder punishment of rusti- 
cation had been resorted to, instead of H 
punishment which produces such dreadful 
and irrevocable effects, (Hear /) F can- 
not concur in the proposition of the tton. 
Proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird) ; but ,1 am 
convinced of the necessity of maiiy altera- 
tions being made in the system of disci- 
pline pursued at the College. If these 
changes were effected, I am persuaded 
that the College would by degiees be ren- 
dered a most useful institution.’* (Hear /) 
The Hon. I). Kinnaird rose to reply.— 
After a discussion of such unusual length, 
he hoped it would not be considered dis- 
respectful to those gentlemen who opposed 
bis motion if he passed by several objec- 
tions which had been urged against it. 
And he confessed, that he did not feel it 
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any part of his duty to answer those ob- 
jections ; because, as soon as he directed 
the attention of the Court to the real ques- 
tion in this case, they would see, that al- 
most uniformly the reasoning that had 
been resorted to bore no allusion to the ar- 
guments he had made use of, and had little 
if any reference to the specific proposition 
which he had moved. Indeed, he should 
rather have said, that out of the speeches of 
the different gentlemen who were adverse 
to the motion, he could have collected 
arguments in greater number, and of 
greater force, in favour of his views, than 
were furnished by those who addressed the 
Court on the same side with himself : and, 
if any illustration could more powerfully 
than another convince the Court of the 
impossibility of the College going on in 
the present system •— of the impossi- 
bility of those wishes which had been 
expressed for the termination of all fur- 
ther discussions on the subject being rea- 
lized — if any decided proof were wanted 
of the certainty that the subject would 
continue to be agitated, that illustration 
and that proof would be found in the 
speech of the Hon. Baronet who had ju*>t 
sat down. For although he (Mr. Kin- 
naird) had most diligently abstained from 
offering any opinion as to the policy of 
preserving the College itself, or as to the 
details of its economy, and still less as 
to the conduct of the Professors, the Hon. 
Baronet, unmindful of this example, and 
turning away from the real question before 
him, wandered into a discussion ou the 
internal regulations of the College, and 
with a severity which was most honoura- 
ble to his feelings, and most justly applied 
to the occasion, condemned the statute of 
selection, as being most odious — nay, went 
so far as to characterize the recent expul- 
sions as most improper, and even im- 
pugned the discretion of the Professors 
whieh had led to that fatal measure. 
(Hear /) Now, what w r as the proposition 
submitted by him to the consideration of 
the Court? Was it not, that the Professors 
should not be competent to do that which 
the Hon. Baronet so bitterly lamented : 
namely, consign to ruin a young man 
for an act of indiscretion, to which such a 
punishment was wholly disproportionate ? 
This was the import of the motion now 
before them. The Professors were now 
upon their trial, and the Hon. Baronet 
would, for one, convict them of an im- 
proper exercise of discretion. As long as 
that dreadful penalty, expulsion, with its 
ruinous consequences, existed, so long, he 
trusted, would there be found in that 
Court men to express their opinions of 
its cruelty and impolicy. The Court 
would see that it was not of the statutes of 
the College that he complained, but of the 
law of the land. It naturally followed 
that the discipline of the College must 
Asiatic Joitrn. — No. 101. 


suffer, when the united opinions of all 
established, that the regulations, which were 
intended to maintain that discipline, bad 
been so far abused as to be made the 
instruments of great and unnecessary op- 
pression. He entirely concurred with the 
Hon. Baronet in opinion that the punish- 
ment of expubion should be reserved ex- 
clusively for acts of moral turpitude ; but 
the Court would see, that if they adopted 
the proposition now submitted to them, 
they might still continue the power of 
expelling in the hands of the Professors, 
to be exercised according to the present 
usage, or under new modifications, as they 
might think fit. Speaking upon a general 
view', he need not remind the Court, that 
expulsion was never intended as a punish- 
ment of itself. A young man at school 
might be told, “ you cannot be here, it is 
improper that you should remain in this 
school,” and, if expelled, it w as not meant 
that the measure of expulsion itself 
should be considered as a punishment 
draw T n upon him by his misconduct ; no, 
public opinion inflicted the punishment. 
'Hie public would ask the grounds on 
which the expulsion was resorted to ; and, 
upon a knowledge of the measure, would 
determine whether it should be the source 
of disgrace or not. Thus, the intent of 
an expulsion, as to the measure itself, was 
simply to remove a person from the school, 
whom, for whatever cause (it might be a 
good or bad one), the directors of the 
establishment deemed to be an unfit as- 
sociate for the rest of the students. Hence, 
then, it was a mistake to suppose that the 
mere circumstance of expulsion attached 
disgrace to a young man ; but, least of all 
was it meant as a punishment for ever. 
He was surprised to hear it maintained 
that expulsion should disqualify a man 
from entering into the service at all; be- 
cause it surely did not follow that a 
young man who was expelled was a dis- 
honourable person. An opinion had been 
expressed by an Hon. Proprietor near him, 
which called for some explanation on his 
part : he had never said that the institu- 
tion was granted by the Directors as a 
boon, in the unqualified sense in which it 
w'as understood ; he had said this : thai it 
being, in the first instance, laid down as 
a principle, that the young men who sought 
appointments in their civil service should 
be possessed of a certain extent of acquire- 
ments, the Company did open an institu- 
tion where these necessary qualifications 
might be obtained; and, in that respect, 
the granting of such a facility might be 
considered as a boon. But he did also 
contend, that by making it obligatory in 
the candidates for appointments to spend 
a certain interval of time there, subject to 
all the hazards which the peculiar discipline 
of the College opened upon them, they 
did, in fact, convert this boon into % pe. 
Vol. XVII. 4 A 
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nalty; because all the merit of an uni- 
form virtuous life would be set aside by 
one single bad action. Several Hon. 
Directors and Proprietors, and especially 
an Hon. Gentleman, on the other side 
( Mr. Grant), had endeavoured to inspire 
the Court with an apprehension for al- 
most the safety of their existence, in case 
they once called upon Parliament for its 
interposition. Now, he begged to know 
from those gentlemen, what was there so 
vicious in the principle on which their 
charter was granted, which led them to 
fear that any inquiry by Parliament must 
be followed by a deprivation of their 
rights. He, for one, disclaimed holding 
the share which he enjoyed of the interest 
of the Company as matter of sufferance. 
He did not sit there by the toleration of 
any power, but in virtue of an acknow- 
ledged right, the safety of which he saw 
no reason to suppose would be disturbed. 
But an Hon. Proprietor had followed up 
tills announcement of alarm, by ask- 
ing, “ If Parliament does meet your 
wishes so far as to repeal this (in your 
opinion) obnoxious clause, are you pre- 
pared to say that it will accord with you 
in adopting the next step, and enact that 
which you propose to substitute ?” But, 
in point of fact, there was no second pro- 
position of the sort, there was nothing to 
be substituted ; there was nothing a^ked 
of Parliament further than the simple 
repeal of one impolitic clause. At pre- 
sent, the College Council had the power, 
with the - concurrence of the Board of 
Controul, of making regulations for the 
government of the College. The only 
thing that they had not the power of doing, 
was to admit a young man to' an exa- 
mination who w r as not educated at 
Haileybury College. That power being 
added to the rest that they enjoyed, left 
them still at liberty to make what regula- 
tions they pleased for the College. For 
this purpose, he proposed that they should 
go before Parliament, after having first 
discussed it in public, and taken the opi- 
nion of the public upon it. When gentle- 
men talked about the hazards of the inter- 
ference of Parliament, did they remember 
that, it was competent to any member of 
either house to agitate the subject if he 
pleased? He begged the Court to re- 
member the circumstances under which this 
clause was enacted ; all that they origi- 
nally did was to call upon Parliament to 
create some useful restraint, in order to 
obviate the too great facility there then 
was of sending young men out to India. 
They went before the Legislature with a 
self-denying ordinance in their hands, and 
asked them to impose it: he, for one, 
would not hesitate to say, that the Com * 
pany derived great advantage from the 
measure, but it had now worked its in- 
tended effect. The necessity of an ex. 
tended education to their civil servants was 


now so notorious, that no oi;e would think 
of sending out a young man imperfectly 
prepared for the duties he undertook. 
All, then, they would have to ask Parlia- 
ment, was no longer to continue a restric- 
tive clause, which law and public opinion 
would, when once it was got rid of, never 
agitate again ; "whether or no it was 
better to send their civil servants to India 
a little earlier or a little later, according 
to their degree of qualifications, was a 
different question from saying that they 
would allow no other mode of education 
in the Company’s service, than that which 
was established at Haileybury. Were 
there no means of ascertaining a young 
man’s competency, unless he went through 
a certain number of terms at Haileybury ? 
They had heard, indeed, that his acquire- 
ments, but not his morals, could be ascer- 
tained. How did they take tutors for 
their children ? upon general character ; 
and would they not have the same oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the qualifications of 
those who were fit for their civil service in 
India, if the compulsory education at 
Haileybury were thrown open? All they 
had a right to ask of these young men of 
nineteen years of age, was he upright in 
his conduct, and well-grounded in his 
attainments; the presumption was, that 
the young man was upright who came 
before them untainted, and his attainments 
could be quite as well ascertained by a 
proper test, as it could be by the pro- 
bationary residence at Haileybury. It 
was idle to talk of the jealousy that would 
be excited by the opposing examinations, 
for when they were conducted viva voce 
and publicly, when all were subject to the 
same difficulties, there could be no undue 
advantage ; indeed, they could have no 
better way of examining than by com- 
paring one with the other ; there could 
be no difficulty in obtaining a fair exa- 
mination. Let the Professors of Hailey- 
bury College be the examiners, let the 
examination be public, with a fair ad- 
mission to the tutors of the pupils who 
were educated elsewhere, he would pledge 
his life upon it that the Professors, acting 
upon theif own responsibility, and under 
the controul of public opinion, w ould do 
what was right, and obviate all fair cause 
of complaint. The chances were great, 
that under a new system the College at 
Haileybury would flourish. The Profes- 
sors could have no interest but one, and 
that was to make their system of education 
at Haileybury the best, and to challenge 
fair comparison, when this new stimulus 
was given to their exertions. The Hon. 
and Learned Proprietor (Mr. Grant), 
when he talked of his twenty-six tests, as 
a convincing proof of the improved state 
of education at Haileybury, overlooked 
the very material fact, that he was com- 
paring young men who did not go out to 
Iudia until they were nineteen years of 
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age, with those who had preceded them at 
seventeen years of age, a most essential 
difference, which was in itself sufficiently 
explanatory of the greater proficiency of 
the one in comparison with the* other. 
Did he deny the excellence of Haileybury 
College ? No ; it was his interest to shew 
tliat the College was good, and ought to 
be better : in his conscience, he thought 
it had great facilities for education, and 
would soon, upon the plan which he pro- 
posed, rise in general estimation ; he 
wanted to have for it the lasting proof of 
public opinion, after being put to a fair 
and unequivocal test. Did those who 
opposed him mean to say that the Col- 
lege was as well conducted as it could be? 
Certainly not ; for their observation must 
convince them that every day brought 
forth a remarkable improvement in the 
public system of education. This was 
not the case in the same degree some 
years ago ; there were very few persons to 
be found capable of teaching the Oriental 
languages, and they established an effective 
system for imparting that instruction : but 
a great change had since taken place. 
Students might acquire a competent know- 
ledge of the eastern languages, without 
going to Haileybury. Oriental teachers 
were rising in various part of the country ; 
they were to be found in Edinburgh, and 
various other places, in spite of their ex- 
clusive system. There was no use, then, 
in encouraging the old monopoly, when 
they had the opportunity and the power 
of selecting, from the daily encreasing 
number. There was a most excellent argu- 
ment used by an Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Grant), that the Company were unable, at 
present, to send out the supply of writers 
required for the civil service in I ndia. When 
a sudden supply was called for, they had 
them not at Haileybury ; ^o that there was 
no alternative, but that either the service 
must wait, or unfit persons must be pre- 
maturely sent out. ( Hear ! ) The Pro- 
fessors, he bad no doubt, would prefer 
to encounter competition ; he certainly 
should, if he were one of them. As to 
the evening lectures which were alluded 
to, he took, it for granted tliat the Pro- 
fessors were right ; if his proposition were 
adopted they would stand on high ground, 
for then they could triumphantly appeal to 
the result, and say, “ see how we flourish, 
what can you have more?” If public 
opinion were once brought to bear in the 
manner he wished upon this institution, 
then the Professors would have a direct 
and manifest interest in the passing of 
their pupils, and their parents would feel 
an affectionate gratitude towards them ; 
all would have an equal interest in the 
successful issue of the trial. They must, 
in fact, relax their present system, and let 
in the improvements which had crept into 
other schools. A 11 education was, in fact, 
mechanical ; that great improvement by 


which one boy was made to teach another 
was mechanical, and astonishing in its 
practical effect. It was gratifying to him 
to find, that those w ho opposed his motion, 
all concurred in one opinion against the 
College statutes. He would not say which 
rule was bad or which was good, let 
public opinion decide that. A gentleman 
had talked of an insurance office to be 
established, if the new plan were adopted, 
by which parents, on the payment of a 
premium, could insure the success of their 
children ; he knew not how far such a 
fanciful theory would be realized, but he 
thought it would be difficult to insure over 
the dangerous shoals of their present sys- 
tem. [A lau»h .) He did not mean to 
deny that the Court of Directors, with 
the concurrence of the Board of Controul, 
had the power of making great improve- 
ments in the way of regulation ; but they 
had not the authority to rescind the com- 
pulsory attendance for four terms at Hai- 
leybury, which was rendered imperative 
by the Legislature. The Professors ought 
to have the power of sending away a re- 
fractory boy, and telling his parents they 
must try a year’s superintendance of him 
somewhere else, and then bring him back, 
and see what could be made of him. 
( Hear /) The Professors would like the 
exercise of such a power, for it would 
take an unpleasant responsibility from 
their shoulders, and enable them the better 
to maintain discipline, without finally af- 
fecting the ultimate prospects of the indi- 
vidual. In taking the part which he had 
done, he was not actuated by any un- 
friendly, feeling towards the College, but 
quite the reverse. In his view, they 
would have the Professors daily on their 
trial by the improved system, in the way 
most agreeable to the principles and feel- 
ings of all honest men — the certainty of 
obtaining and deserving public approval. 
He would substitute this safer, more 
powerful, searching, mild, lenient con- 
troul, instead of the bad, useless, painful, 
and inefficient one which gave rise to 
these discussions. He hoped that this 
discussion would be the last, and, in the 
name of the Professors, he paiticularly 
asked for the change. With regard to the 
danger of going before Parliament, he 
looked upon it as purely chimerical, as 
almost childish ; he had no reason to 
admire, with particular attachment, the 
House of Commons as at present consti- 
tuted ; but to insinuate that they had 
something to fear, some ground of appre- 
hension and alarm, from taking such a 
remedial application as this into Parlia- 
ment, was most absurd ; such tears w ere 
idle, and unworthy of them. He felt a 
great responsibility when he earnestly 
pressed them to take the course which he 
recommended, for he had a good deal at 
stake, and knew, that if the Ligislature 
did notsanction their application, he should 
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have then brought down upon himself a 
great deal of blame. He was prepared to 
meet this responsibility, and to rely, in this 
instance* that the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature wouldcorreci what was found wrong. 
He begged all through to be understood 
as speaking merely against the inherent- 
evils of their present system. The Hon. 
Proprietor in the spectacles (Mr. Z. Ma- 
caulay) had said, he heard no charge made 
against the conduct of the College. He 
( Mr. Kinnaird) had certainly made none, 
for his argument was founded upon the 
existence of an inherent evil, which no 
management could remove, and which 
could only be corrected by an appeal to 
the Legislature. Were these expulsions, 
from year to year, no fault ? were these 
admitted discussions and reports amongst 
the Court of Directors, and the non-ap- 
plication of a remedy, no proofs of evil ? 
The Directors knew they were, they could 
not contradict him ; they also knew that 
the Legislature, at their suggestion, pass- 
ed this compulsory clause, and passed it 
through inadvertency, never thinking at 
the moment of the injury it was calculated 
to inflict. He would ask them, who could 
pause for a moment with this experience 
before their eyes? Would they have it 
elated, that in the year 1824 they were 
sobigottedto the name of “ four terms,” 
that- they 7 could not carry on a system of 
education without it. Why, the young 
men at Portsmouth -were sometimes put a 
year in advance, after passing a certain 
examination with iclat. If one boy could 
do in one term that which cost another 
two. why was he to be kept to idle through 
the additional time? It was obvious, that 
iii all general tests they must establish a 
comparatively low criterion, and say, that 
none shall go out without having a certain 
qualification. Could they place a young 
man of quick conception in a worse posi- 
tion, than by binding him down to skim 
over light duties, and deny him the ad- 
vance to which his greater intellect entitled 
ton ? He recollected many instances of 
wildness, associated with the greatest fa- 
cility of acquirements; the latter came 
with the utmost rapidity, then followed, 
m abundance, the spare time, aud with it 
the desire of distinction in all kinds of 
scrapes. ■ ( A laugh.) Again and again 
he must urge, that nothing could remove 
the inherent evil of which he complained 
but an application to Parliament. All 
these results were foreseen by Lord Gren- 
ville, at the time he made his celebrated 
speech in the discussion for the renewal of 
th»r charter. That Noble Lord then gave 
his able and eloquent reasons why, if he had 
a«jn destined for their service, he should 
prefer educating him elsewhere than at 
Haiieybury. Lord Grenville altogether 
disapproved of the -compulsory period 
(two years) of education ; it was produc- 
+he of no good, and it obviously retarded 


the service : but they had been told, this 
monopoly of education created a durable 
fellowship, that when fresh supplies went 
out to India, they saw and were hailed by 
their old colleagues. Really, when gentle- 
men boasted of this ready access to society, 
they seemed to forget tiiat, in India, hos- 
pitality was so notorious as to be a uni- 
versal virtue. One would think, from 
the value set upon this intercourse of so- 
ciety, that these young men were going 
forth to a desert, instead of to a com- 
munity where they were received with 
open arms, and immediately indulged 
with every luxury. The Honourable and 
Learned Proprietor (Mr. Grant) bad said, 
that the real question for discussion was, 
had the College answered, in any fair de- 
gree, the intention for which it was in- 
stituted ? He (Mr. Kinnaird) must deny 
that to be the question. The College hail 
done great good; there was some education 
now, there had been none before. What 
he asked was, had it answered the high 
anticipations which ought to be formed of 
a great institution ? Was it not capable of 
being made more efficient ? Then the Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman asked, was it pro- 
bable the proposed change would effect an 
improvement? All lie meant to say was, 
that it would certainly do one thing, it 
would remove an inherent evil. ( Hear /) 
The Professors would then, when they 
sent a boy home, be putting themselves 
and their system upon trial; and they 
would naturally feel the greatest anxiety 
to explain and justify (as he had no doubt 
they would) their act. The first inference 
always drawn against a school, from which 
boys in great numbers are expelled, is, that 
the system is bad, not the boys. ( Hear /) 
The private letters of young men who bad 
been educated at Haileybury had been 
produced in the course of this discussion ; 
he objected to such evidence, for all knew 
the almost filial attachment and fond par- 
tiality which young men carried with them 
for the places of their education. The 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman had ap- 
pealed to the verification of his prediction 
of the advantages which he had anticipated 
seven years ago from this College; it was a 
very safe prediction, when the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman knew that they had 
made no arrangements for the adequate 
education of their civil servants before. 
TTien he went on to say, that he had 
ascertained, that the prize students > at 
Hailej bury were afterwards the most emi- 
nent among their civil servants in India. 
Why to be sure they must : the best must 
be always the best ; when they tolerated 
only one system of education, the best 
there must be the best any where else. 
But after all their provident care, it ap- 
peared that some sad fellows found their 
tray out to India. (A laugh.) Now, he 
might as well impute their misconduct to 
the College, as ascribe the improvement 
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of the others to the same source. The 
fact was, and he could not too often re- 
peat it, that the change observable in 
India arose from the difference of age in 
sending out young men, which was now 
nineteen instead of being seventeen years 
of age- Some Gentlemen said, “ let well 
alone.’* This was not treating him fairly, 
for no man had denied that there were 
evils inherent in the system. Mr. Mal- 
thus, who had been so often quoted, had 
plainly admitted that there were evils in- 
herent in the institution, and he had stated 
them in his pamphlet. He (Mr Kin- 
naird) had not attacked the Professors, 
but the system which was imposed upon 
them. Hie Hon. Director (Sir G. Robin- 
son) wished to mitigate the College disci- 
pline, and had complained that the pros- 
pects of twelve young men had been 
ruined merely for the commission of 
childish pranks. He differed with him 
there ; he could not call the act of young 
men blowing open their doors with gun- 
powder a childish prank. There was 
certainly no moral turpitude in the of- 
fence, but lie thought that after such 
conduct the Professors could not allow 
the parties to remain in the College. Still 
the Legislature was wrong in allowing 
any recuperative opportunity elsewhere to 
such young men, and that was the use he 
made of the circumstance in his argument. 
Parliament, he had no doubt, would meet 
their application fairly, and remedy the 
evil. Why should they be so much afraid 
of the House of Commons? They had 
forgot them, altogether, for the space of 
thirty years, after making a famous scape- 
goat of their affairs, in the heat of politi- 
cal contention, and only took them up 
when the question of the renewal of the 
charter made legislative interference ne- 
cesary. He was quite sure, that if they went 
at present before the House of Commons, 
the matter would be adjusted quietly, by 
some half a dozen gentlemen who felt an 
interest in the result; and that, so far from 
the subject inviting general attention, the 
moment it was mentioned the great body 
of the Members of the Honourable House 
would go quietly away to their own pri- 
vate avocations. (A laugh.) He concluded 
by earnestly pressing the question upon their 
mature and deliberate consideration. It was 
not for destroying, but for repairing and 
perpetuating their College. (Hear, hear / ) 
On the question being put from the Chair, 
a ballot was demanded, which the Chair- 
man directed to be taken on Wednesday 
the 3 1st March. 


East-India Ha use, March 24. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of £ast< India Stock was this day 
held, at the Company’s House in Leaden- 
hall Street, pursuant to the terms of the 
Charter. 


The Chairman (W. Wigrarn, Esq.)4lJiV- 
ing laid before the Proprietors sundry 
papers which had been presented to Par- 
liament since the last General Court, pro- 
ceeded to move the question of adjourn- 
ment. 

THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said, he would take 
the liberty which that Quarterly Court 
afforded, to ask what progress was made 
in the selection of the papers which the 
Court of Proprietors, by their vote, had 
directed to be printed, on the subject of 
the administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings ? He was aware that those 
papers must be very voluminous, and he 
suggested that they should be printed alto- 
gether. But previously to their being 
completed, he thought it would be ex- 
tremely convenient if an opportunity 
were given to the Proprietors of knowing 
what, in the first instance, it was pro- 
posed to print, so that any suggestion 
made by them, with respect to any addi- 
tional document which it might seem 
necessary to produce, should be attended 
to. He supposed that the papers selected 
would comprise a general view of the 
military, political, and commercial situa- 
tion of India under the administration of 
the Noble Marquess. Those, he thought, 
were the divisions under which the papers 
would naturally be arranged. There was, 
however, he understood, a paper before 
the Court of Directors, a sort of expose 
on the part of the Noble Marquess him* 
self, and he wished to know whether it 
would be printed amongst the other 
papers ? He was likewise aware that 
some other papers had been laid before the 
Court of Directors, and he was anxious 
to know whether they also were to be 
printed ? 

The Chairman had to state, in answer 
to the Hon. Proprietor, that progress had 
been made in the selection of the papers 
alluded to, and a certain number of them 
had been sent to the printer. It was the 
intention of the Court of Directors not to 
deliver any of those papers until the whole 
series were printed. The paper alluded 
to by the Hon. Proprietor, as coming from 
the Marquess of Hastings, would be print- 
ed. (Hear!) The Hon. Proprietor had 
also referred, though not by name, to 
some papers, which he (the Chairman) 
supposed to be those which had been sent 
to theCourt by an Hon. Baronet. Those pa- 
pers would be printed. (Hear /) The mili- 
tary papers which had already been before 
the Proprietors, relative to the Nepaul, 
Mahratta, and Pindarree wars, with poli- 
tical documents connected with those 
transactions, would also be printed. The 
military selection was very nearly com- 
pleted, and the other selections would be 
got ready as speedily as possible. Prior 
to the papers being delivered to the Pro- 
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proprietors, he was sure the Court of Di- 
rectors would afford an opportunity to the 
Hon. Mover and his friends, to submit for 
their consideration the propriety of print- 
ing any other papers, which, in their view 
of the subject, might be deemed necessary. 

The Hon. B. Kinnaird . — “ Can the 
Hon. Chairman give any idea of the time 
when the papers will be ready ?” 

The Chairman said, he could not give 
the Hon. Proprietor any certainty on that 
point, for the political selection had not 
yet been determined on : some of those 
papers were not before the Court of Di- 
rectors, but in the possession of the Se- 
cret Committee, and application for leave 
to produce them had been made to the 
Board of Commissioners. Until the Secret 
Committee knew whether they would be 
allowed to lay those papers before the 
Court of Directors, he could not say 
when the selection would be ready ; but 
he could assure the Hon. Proprietor that 
no time would be lost on the occasion. 

The Hon. B. Kinnaird said he was 
quite sure the Hon. Chairman must see 
the great importance of the observations 
he had made. The possibility of keeping 
back from the Proprietors certain papers 
which were before the Secret Committee, 
was a matter that deserved very serious 
attention ; yet it appeared that it was 
competent for the Board of Controul to do 
this. The possibility of such a circum- 
stance rendered it very desirable that it 
should be ascertained, before the papers 
were ready for delivery, whether the 
Board of Controul acceded to or refused 
the request. It was necessary that the 
Proprietors should receive full informa- 
tion on this point ; because, in coming to 
a just estimate of the services of the 
Marquess of Hastings, many of these very 
documents might be of the first-rate im- 
portance. If they were withheld, the 
Noble Marquess might be placed in a 
situation in which justice could not be 
done to him. . He therefore hoped that a 
statement would be made, as early as pos- 
sible, as to the success of the application. 

The Chairman wished it to be clearly 
understood, that he had not stated "that 
those papers would be refused ; all he 
meant to say was, that until the Secret 
Committee received an answer to the re- 
quest made to the Board of Commissioners, 
he could not state when the papers would 
be ready. 

Mr. Trant took the liberty of observing, 
that as financial papers were mentioned, 
and as, amongst those papers, there would 
probably be found an account of the reve- 
nues of Bengal and of the ceded territo - 
ries on the west of the Jumna, during the 
administration of the Marquess of Welles- 
ley, and during the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings, it was, he thought, 
of importance, that that account should 
be laid before the Court, 


The Chairman said, he could not state 
whether such an account as that alluded to 
by the Hon. Member existed ; but he 
trusted that such a selection of papers 
would be made as would be perfectly suf- 
ficient for the purpose of elucidating the 
administration of the Marquess of Has- 
tings, 

INDIA BONDS. 

The Chairman again put the question of 
adjournment, when 

General Thornton rose, and stated that 
he wished to propose a motion which ap- 
peared to him to be of some consequence. 

The Chairman . — <c The gallant Gene- 
ral may ask a question, but he cannot 
make a motion. The question before the 
Court is — that the Court do now adjourn.’ * 

General Thornton observed, that the 
question of adjournment was put quite 
suddenly, and before lie was aware of it. 
He trusted that no form of that kind 
would be suffered to interfere with his 
motion, which he pledged himself would 
not detain the Court long. It was a mo- 
tion with respect to India bonds, and 
couched in terms perfectly respectful to 
the Court of Directors. The interest paid 
on India bonds, and the premium they 
bore, was too high ; and it was of very 
great importance to the public that the 
rate of interest should be lowered. The 
motion be would take the liberty of read- 
ing was : 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the Court of Directors to take into im- 
mediate consideration the propriety of 
giving the necessary notice for the purpose 
of a reduction of the present annual inte- 
rest of 3§ per cent, paid on India bonds — 
a measure which, it appears to this Court, 
would not only be beneficial to the Pro- 
prietors, but likewise advantageous to the 
public ; the present premium per centum 
paid for India bonds being about 80s., 
rendering it manifest that the existing in- 
terest is unnecessarily high, and therefore 
injurious to the Proprietors, whilst the 
public is deprived of that accommodation 
which India bonds, at a moderate pre- 
mium, are so well calculated to afford.” 

The Chairman submitted to the gallant 
General, whether it was proper to bring 
forward a question of such importance, by 
way of motion, at the Quarterly General 
Court, without notice ? This was a sub- 
ject of a financial nature; and the gal- 
lant General must himself feel, that of 
course the rate of interest on India bonds 
must form a part of those pecuniary con- 
siderations to which the attention of the 
Court of Directors was particularly called. 
He was quite satisfied the Court would 
agree with him, that this subject, amongst 
others, was one of that peculiar species, 
the consideration of which ought to be 
left to the Executive Body. {Hear.) 

General Thornton said, he merely wish- 
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ed to call the attention of the Directors to 
the subject. He should be perfectly satis- 
fied with their decision, whatever it might 
be. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said, the gallant 
General’s object had been quite answered, 
for he had called the attention of the Court 
of Directors to the subject. If, however, 
he wished, contrary to their judgment, to 
place his sentiments on record, he had 
better give a formal notice for some future 
period. If the gallant General pressed 
the question now, he must perceive that 
the Directors would out-vote the Proprie- 
tors at once. ( A laugh /) It was a ques- 
tion of importance, and certainly the 
gallant General had a right to bring it 
forward; but he thought the Court of 
Directors could give very sound reasons 
for not altering the rate of interest at this 
moment. 

General Thornton said he would not 
press the question on the Court, but he 
wished it to be put from the Chair. 

The Chairman . — c ‘ The question is * that 
this Court do now adjourn.* ” 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird . — The gallant 
General may move, that all the words 
after the word “ that ” be omitted, for the 
purpose of propoMng in their place his 
own motion, by way of amendment. 

The Chainnan was surprised that the 
gallant General, who had been so long a 
member of the Legislature, could imagine 
that he could have taken any other course, 
save that of moving an adjournment, 
when there was no question before the 
Court for discussion. 

Tlie Hon. D. Kinnaird apprehended the 
regular course for the gallant General to 
take would be, to move that all the words 
after the word ‘‘that” be left out, for the 
purpose of inserting his motion by way of 
amendment. 

The Dqmly Chairman (Wm. Astell, 
Esq.) differed from the Hon. Proprietor 
on the point of form. He did not mean 
to say any thing as to the injudiciousness 
of bringing forward a motion on so deli- 
cate a subject as the interest of India 
bonds without previous notice, but would 
merely confine himself to the question of 
form. It did appear to him that no ques- 
tion could interfere with the question of 
adjournment ; if that proposition were 
negatived, then, indeed, the gallant Ge- 
neral might bring forward what motion he 
pleased. But prior to the entertainment 
of the present motion of the gallant Ge- 
neral, the Court must, he apprehended, 
negative the question of adjournment ; 
until that was done, the gallant General 
could not proceed without violating the 
established practice of this Court, and, as 
he believed, of other deliberative assemblies. 

General Thornton said he believed that, 
in point of order, the Hon. Deputy Chair- 
- man was perfectly right ; but lie had 
known instances in the House of Com- 


mons, where the question of adjournment 
had been put, and afterwards withdrawn 
from motives of courtesy, when a gentle- 
man expressed a wish to move something 
that was not calculated to create a debate. 
If, however, the motion of adjournment 
were brought forward to defeat any pro- 
position, it was of course, persisted in. 
He had known many instances where, 
after the question of adjournment had been 
put, a member had got up, and had been 
heard by the House. The adjournment 
in this case was, he repeated, moved as 
hastily as possible. It even seemed to him 
to be irregular, and he had hoped that 
the Hon. Chairman would have with- 
drawn his motion to let his (General 
Thornton’s) be brought forward. He 
only wished to ha\e his motion put that it 
might be recorded. 

The Chairman said he was very sorry 
that he could not concede this point. The 
gallant General has argued, that the mo- 
tion of adjournment M as hastily put. Now 
he (the Chairman) had stated, in the usual 
form, that this was a Quarterly General 
Court, and, no other business offering, he 
moved an adjournment : this was the regu- 
lar course, and he could not proceed in 
any other May. He knew, that in the 
House of Commons, a motion was sonfb- 
times made to put an end to a debate by 
moving “ that this House do now ad- 
journ ;** and that, for the purpose of per- 
mitting the ordinary business to go on, 
an adjournment of the specific debate was 
agreed to ; but this was not analogous to 
the present case. 

The Hon. D . Kinnaird again argued, 
that, on a motion for adjournment, or any 
thing else, it Mas competent for him to 
move, that all the words after the word 
“that” be omitted, in order to make 
room for the insertion of any amendment 
he pleased. If any new light could he 
thrown on so plain a proposition, he could 
assure the Hon. Chairman that he was 
very anxious to be enlightened. If it 
were moved to adjourn this Court to this 
day fortnight, or this day three weeks, 
might he not move a contraction or an 
extension of the period ? The first mo- 
tion which Mas made, after the regular 
business had been gone through which 
the Court was met to transact, was, as a 
matter of course, that the Court do now 
adjourn ; and he contended it was on 
that motion that business could most regu- 
larly be brought forward, because it Mas 
a motion which shewed that there was no 
farther business then pending. In such 
a cas£, if be got up and said he had some 
business which he wished to submit to 
the Court, he had a right to do so ; and 
the proper way of effecting that object 
would be, by moving to omit all thb 
words after the word “ that,” and intro- 
ducing in their place his proposition as an 
amendment. 
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The Chairman said, the course he had 
pursued was perfectly regular. He had 
stated^ uj the first place, that this was a 
Quarterly. , General Court. The gallant 
General Ought then to have declared that 
he f wi<mljd to submit a motion to the 
Court/ Instead «f that, he got up after 
the ' adjournment was moved, and pro- 
ceeded address the Court. The gal- 
lantj General was informed that he might 
ask a question, but that it was too late to 
ma^e a motion, and then he placed the 
matter pp the ground of courtesy. His 
(the Chairman’s) opinion was, that if the 
Court wished to go on with the gallant 
General’s motion, they must negative the 
proposition for adjournment which was 
now before them. 

General Thornton then gave notice, that 
he wquld, at the next Quarterly General 
Cot^, if. no earlier opportunity occurred, 
propose ,his motion, which he handed in 
to the Clerk. 

ifAltEYBUItY COLLEGE. 

The Hon. I), Kinnaird said, a ques- 
tion yvap tq |>e decided by ballot in the 
coid^e of a few day? (he meant that rela- 
tive 1 to' ttatteybury College), which, al- 
though he knew it would surprise the 
HoiL Chairman and many of his col- 
leagues, he expected to be carried by a 
larg£ tnajbrity. (A laugh.) In that case, 
he apprehended it would not be necessary 
for the j^rdprfetors to go through any other 
forms beyond diose which had already 
been ‘'resorted to. The Directors would 
then, he supposed, proceed at once to 
cajtjy^Sny> effect the wishes of the Pro- 


prietors, by causing a petition to be im- 
mediately drawn up and presented to Par- 
liament on the subject. He asked for 
information, as he wished to know whe- 
ther the Court of Directors would imme- 
diately proceed to have such a petition 
drawn up ? 

The Chairman. — “ If, unfortunately, 
the question should Ik? carried, which, 
however, I do not anticipate, I have only 
to state, that the Court of Directors will 
consider it their duty to have a petition 
drawn up and properly presented to Par- 
1 lament. ’ ’ — Adjourned . 


March 31. — A ballot was taken on Mr. 
Kinnaird’s motion, relating to Hailey bury 
College ; at six o’clock the glasses were 
closed and delivered to the scrutineers, 
when the numbers were declared, 


For the motion 272 

Against it 400 


Majority against the motion ...128 


Erratum . — In the Debate of March 3, 
reported in our last number, instead of 
the closing paragraph, p. 453, announc- 
ing an adjournment of the question, the 
following should be inserted, viz. 

The motion of the Chairman for the 
production of all papers relative to the 
Marquess of Hastings’ administration was 
carried. — It was subsequently, also, on the 
Chairman’s motion, agreed that those pa- 
pers should be printed, and the Court then 
adjourned, sine die. 



Hmtic gintellignicr. 


CALCUTTA. 

* CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

. Judicial Department. 

Qo*, ,30. Mr. W. O. Salmon, Senior 
Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Court qf Circuit for division of Calcutta. 

. ' , Political Department. 

Now«, 14, Mt. David Scott, Agent to 
Governor General on North-Eastern Fron- 
tier Bengal, and Civil Commissioner in 
Kungpqre. f 

Territorial Department. 

&tpi. Mr. T. Wyatt, Head Assis- 
tant*** Office <tf Secretary to Board of 
Rerttaud in Lower Provinces. 

Mr. J. tttnAer, Deputy Collector 
ofvffc* Gtretomsal Calcutta, 

Mr. 4 ' fC* R. Cartwright, Assistant to 
SalrA£enia*d Collector of Hidgelee. 

& ‘■Mr. G» F. Brown, Assistant 
in office of Secretary to Board of Reve- 
nue in Lower Provinces. 


16. Mr. H. Batson, 3d Member of 
Board of Revenue in Western Provinces. 

30. The Hon. J. R. Elphinstone, Sen. 
Member of Board of Revenue in Central 
Provinces. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, & c. 

Fort William , Oct. 10, 1823.— 30tf NT. 
Ens. F. V. McGrath to be Lieut., vice 
Curgenven, deceased, with rank from 11 
Sept. 1823. 

Med. Depart. Dep. Superint. Surg. J. 
Browne to be Superintend. Surg., and 
Surg. J. Johnston to.be Dep. Superin- 
tend. Surg., from 25 July 1823, in .suc- 
cession to Keys, dec. 

Capt. I. Mating, 32df N.I, to od&aate 
as Town and Fort Adj. of Fort,WaHam, 
during absence of Capt. Wilkinsbn. 

Messrs. F. Grote and G. 1 1. Swinley 
admitted Cadets of Afrit., and promoted 
to 2d-Lieuts. 
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Messrs. T. Shuldham, H. Kirke, and 
F. Gresley admitted Cadets of Inf., and 
promoted to Ensigns. 

Head- Quarters, Cawnpore , Sept . 20, 
1823.‘—l%fr Commander-in- Chief is pleas- 
ed to post officers to regts. and bats., con- 
sequent to the promotions and arrange- 
ments for fifew regiments, as follows : 
Native Infantry . 

1st Regt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. W. Hickey 
(AcTj. Cal. N. Militia), C. J. Oldfield 
(Chumparun Light Inf.) and AV. Y. 
Torckler; Ensigns R. Macdonald, H. 
Smith, and A. Bogle. — 2d Bat. Capt. S. 
Speck; Lieut. I. Cooper; Ensigns B. 
Boswell and P. Goldney. 

2d Regt. 1st Bat . Maj. F. A. Weston; 
Capt. T. J. Baldwin ; Lieuts. (B. C.) 
A. F. P. MacLeod, W. Mackintosh, W. 
Murray, and R. E. Battley; Ensigns 
W. Stewart and M. W. Gilmore — 2d 
Bat. Capt. J. Donaldson ; Lieuts. F. 
Warwick and B. Bygrave (Pioneers); 
Ensigns J. Peacocke, and N. S. Nesbitt. 

3d Regt. 1st Bat. Capt. J. Taylor; 
Lieuts. £. Wakefield and T. II. New- 
house j Ensigns W. D. Stewart, D. C. 
Keiller and II. W. J. Wilkinson.— 2d 
Bat. Capt. W. P. Cooke; Lieuts. J. Mur- 
ray, J. H. Clarkson, and A. K. Agnew; 
Ensigns W. Maegeorge (furloughj, and 

O. B, Thomas. 

4 Regt . 1st Bat. Lieuts. J. K. Me 
CausJand (1st Nusseree Bn.), H. Hud- 
dleston, and W. G. Cooper; Ensigns M. 
Smith and Hon. H. Gordon. — 2d Bat. 
Lieuts. J. Platt and C. Chester; Ensigns 

A. Arabin (Pioneers) and W. H. R. Bo- 
land. 

5th Regt. lit Bat. Lieut.- Col. W. P. 
Price; Maj. W. G. Patrickson ; Capt. 

D. G. Scott ; Lieut. E. E. Ludlow ; En- 
signs T. Gear and J. Stephen.— 2d Bat. 
Maj. G. Cooper ; Capt. W. Price ; Lieuts. 
F. B. Corfield, F. B. Todd, and J. Mac- 
lean; Ensigns A. C. Dennistoun and J. 
H. Craigie. 

6th r Regt. Is; Bat. Lieut.-Col. C. Poole; 
Maj. 8. P. Bishop; Capt. F. M. Cham- 
bers; Lieuts. J. Brooke, C. Gale, andj, 
Butler; Ensigns J. Hannay (furlough) 
and J. R. Bigge.— 2d Bat. Capt. R. Blis- 
set; Lieuts. M. Richardson (furlough), 
and E J. Betts ; Ensigns. A. L. Barwell 
(furlough) and F. W. Anson. 

7th Regt. 1st Bat. Maj. G. Cunning- 
ham ; Capt. A. Macdonald ; Lieuts. B. 
W., Ebbart, W. Foley, (furlough), J. 
Burney, .and J* Welchman ; Ensigns C. 
Corameline ami J. Cragie. — 2d Bat. Maj. 

P. T, Oomyn ; Capt. E. Gwatkin ; Lieuts. 

B. W. Beatsoo, and J. P. Wade ; Ensigns 

E. St. <J>5turt and F. W. Hardwick. 

8th i&gf? Bat. Lieuts. J. E. Lan- 
ders and L C- Beeves; Ensigns H. 
Charltoq, ond E. Du P. Towpsbend.— 2rf 
Bat. Lieuts. ft Gerard, R. Birch, and G. 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 101. 


Wilson ; Ensigns A. S. Singer and G. E, 
Van Heythuysen. 

9th Regt . I si Bat. Lieut.- Col. G^f. 
Popham ; Lieuts. C. Farmer, G. R. T&- 
bot, and O. Lomer; Ensigns H. Todd 
and C. J. F. Burnett.— 2d Bat. Capt. W. 
Guise ; Lieuts. W. H. Phipps, and C.H. 
Naylor; Ensigns S. Williams and J. 
Dyson. 

1C )th Regt. 1st Bat. Lieut.- Col. H. 
Bowen ; Maj. T. Newton ; Capts. P. 
Dudgeon, H. E. Peach, and E. Fell ; 
Lieuts. A. B. Armstrong, C. G. Maqan, 
and J. Burney ; Ensigns A. MacDonald 
(furlough), H. M. Graves, and C. S. Bar- 
berie. — 2d Bat. Lieuts. M. Dormer (fur- 
lough), C. V. Wylde, R. Chetwode, and 
W. Struthers ; Ensigns J. Buncombe and 
II. N. Worsley. 

11 th Rrgt. 1 st Bat. Lieuts. T. Cooke, 

J. Evans, and R. J. H. Birch (furlough); 
Ensigns J. C. Pldwden (furlough), W. 
Hunter, and R. Riddell. — 2d Bat. L{eut. 

R. McNair and Ens. H. Stone. 

12 th R>’gt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. W.L. Lud- 
low and J. L. Farrer (furlough) j En- 
signs W. Innes and J. S. Hodgson.— 2d 
Bat. Lieuts. T. Golduey and J. Corfield ; 
Ensigns R. II. Miles, E. Corner, and 1*. 

H. Scott. 

1 3th Regt. Lieut. -Col. -Com. J. L. r , 
Richardson. — la/ Bat. Capts. A. Boberts 
and C. Savage ; Lieuts. C. J. Huthwaite 
and J. B. I). Gahan ; Ensigns W. JMt. 
Tritton and I. H. Handscomb.— 2d Bat. 
Capt. R. Seymour; Lieuts. G. M. S. 
Robe and A. Watt ; Ensigns G. Bur- 
ford and XV. Glen. 

14//* Regt. 1st Bat. Capts. R. Hornby 
and 1). D. Anderson ; Lieuts. R. AY. Hal- 
hed, AY. Rutherford, and G. N. Irvine ; 
Ensigns J. A. Fairhead and H.' FiU St- 
mous.— 2d Bat . Maj. J. Simpson ; Capt. 

A. Stewart; Lieut,. A. Hodges, H. C. 
Boileau, and AY. Wise ; Ensigns J. Ches- 
ney and J. Bracken. 

I5tk Regt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. E. N. 
Townsend and J. G. Gordon ; Ensigns 
AA r . H. I.eacock and R. Menzies. — 2d 
Bat. Lieuts. C. Manning, J. AV. Rowe, 
and A. L. Durie ; Ensigns W. R. Cdr- 
fieM and C. R. Eyre. 

IGtft Regt. 1st Bat. Capt. J. H. Lester ; 
Lieuts. G. Irvine, and A. E. McMurdo; 
Ensigns J. Campbell and W. Mitchell. ^ 

2 d Bat. Maj. P. Starling; Lieuts. E. F. ‘ 
Spencer, A. Lewis, and J. W\ Colquhdurt 
(2d Nusseree Bn.); En-igns F. 
and T. W. Bohon. i 

17 th Regt. Lieut. -Col. -Com. Ji Bur- 
net, CB. — to Bat . Maj. E. F* Water* p#.: 
Capt. W. Mathew; Lieuts. H. 
naud, R. Angelo, and J. Gibb ; Eftsign* 
G. T. Marshall and W. Browaitim*~~&d u 
Bat. Lieut.- Col. T Pensoa; Capt. 
Mercer; Lieuts. J. Shell »sd J. G#ea* 
ham ; Ensigns H. More and T. Seafcjtu 
1 8th Rest. 1st Bat. Lieut. -Cob R. 
Vol. XVII. 4 B 
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Pitman ; Capts. H. L. White (dg. dy. 1st 
Bn. 20tb) and C. Goodby ; Lieuts. W. 
Beveridge, W. C. Carleton, and B. Scott 
(leave to Cape); Ensigns A. E. Camp- 
bell and A. Jackson. — 2d Bat. Maj. P. 

I. e Fevre ; Capt. J. Herring ; Lieuts. T. 
L. Kennedy (Chumpaurun Lt. Inf.) and 
II. B. Smith; Ensigns F. Thomas and 

F. C. Milner. 

19*/i Regt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. T. C. Wil- 
ton and J. Blencowe ; Ensigns W. Clif- 
ford and W. J. B. Knyvett. — 2d Bat. 
Lieuts. J. Roxburgh (furlough), and W. 
Palmer ; Ensigns H. F. Broderip and 
W. E. Hay. 

20 tk Regt. 1st Bat. Maj. T. Murray; 
Capt. H. Burney ; Lieuts. S. F. Hannah 
and S. Long; Ensigns C. B. Hall and 
R.Chitty. — 2d Bat. Lieut. - Col. R. Hamp- 
ton ; Major W. Nott; Lieuts. A. A. Wil- 
liamson, R. II. Margrave, and J. II. Van- 
renen (2d Nusseree Bn.*) ; Ensigns G. D. 
Johnstone and S. R. Bagshawe. 

2 1st Regt. Is* Bat . Maj. C. Peach ; 
Capt. B. B. Wilkins; Lieuts. J. Gibbs 
and R. Stewart ; Ensigns T. Dalvell and 
K. B. Hamilton. — Bat. Capt. D. Wil- 
liamson ; Lieuts. (15 C.) J. O. Clarkson, 

J. Cumberlege, and F.W. Birch ; Ensigns 
W. Tritton and M. T. West. 

22 d Regt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. J. Bartle- 
roan, and J. Woodburn ; Ensign H. 
Fowle. — 2d Bat. Lieuts. R. Campbell 
and H. Mackintosh ; Ensigns A. Webster, 
H. Lyell, and J. Burnett. 

23d Regt. 1st Bat. Lieut.-Col. C. W. 
R. Povoleri; Maj. G. Birch; Capts. J. 
N. Jackson and W. Stirling ; Lieuts. C. 
Bracken, C. Guthrie, and J. Russell ; En- 
signs K. Campbell and F. Bennett. — 2d 
Bat. Capt. A. Horsburgh ; Lieuts. (Bt. 
Capt.) T. Wardlaw, H. E. Pigot, D. Wil- 
liams, J. C. Tudor, and H. Baseley; En- 
signs W. T. Savary and R. W. Frazer 
(Gorruckpore Lt. Inf.) 

24 th Regt. lit Bat. Capt. F.W. Frith ; 
Lieuts. N, J. Cumbei lege, and C. H. S. 
Freeman ; Ensigns A. T. Lloyd and T. 
J. Rocke. — .2d Bat. Capt. J. Craigie; 
Lieuts. C. Troup, and A. Charlton ; En- 
signs J. Macdonald, G. Byron, and G. 

C. Armstrong. 

25th Regt. 1st Bat. Lieut.-Col. T. Gar- 
ner ; Capts. J. Todd, and R. Blackall ; 
Lieuts. J. F. Douglas, J. Saunders, and 
J. Wvllie (Adjt. Rampoora Bat.); En- 
signs R. Codrington and C. H. Boisra- 
gon. — 2d Bat. Capt. J. R. Knight; Lieut. 

D. Balderston ; Ens. F. Trimmer and J. 
W. Michell. 

26th Regt. l.st Bat. Capt. T. Frobisher; 
Lieut. R. Somerville (leave to Sea) ; En- 
signs C. Griffin and D. Ross (with Scin- 
dia’s Contingent) . — 2d Bat . Lieuts. H. 
Lock (Nizams service), J. Pollard (fur- 
lough), and T. P. Ellis; Ensigns F. 
Moore and S. Stapleton. 

21th Regt. 1st Bat . Capt. H. A . Mont- 


gomerie ; Lieuts. C. Campbell and W. 

F. Beatson ; Ensigns F. Hunter and L. 
C. Brown. — 2d Bat. Lieuts. A. A. L. 
Corri and O. W. Span (furlough); En- 
signs R.L. Burnett, H. A. Boscawen, and 
B. Stewart (furlough). 

28th Regt. 1st Bat. Lieuts. Lion. W. 
Stapleton, E. Squibb, and A. J. Fraser ; 
Ensigns W. Freeth and D. Bamfield. — 
2d Bat. Capt. G. Young; Lieuts. D. L. 
Richardson ( Hill Rangers), and A. Clarke 
(furlough); Ensigns W. Peel and R. 
Nelson. 

29 th Regt. 1st Bat . Maj. J. Swinton ; 
Capt. J. Vyse ; Lieuts. H. V. Cary, A.T. 
Davies, and W. G. J. Rohe ; Ens. G. 
M Sherer and W. S. Menteath. — 2 d Bat. 
Capts. J. Frushard, and W. Martin ; 
Lieuts. E. A. Cumberlege, W. McD. 
Hooper, and W. A. Smith ; Ensigns G. 
A. Mee and J. Lumsdaine. 

30M Regt. 1a/ But. Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Fast ; Maj. J. Pester ; Capts. H. Norton 
and C. Moore; Lieuts. J. R. Talbot, P. 
Grant, and C. H. Cobbe ; Ensigns F. V. 
McGrath, G. Cox, and J. Tierney.— 2d 
Bat. Capt. E. Fitzgerald ; Lieuts. W. 
Whittaker and T. E. A. Napleton; En- 
signs E. J. Watson and F. Winter. 

31 st Regt. Col. (Maj. -Gen.) E. S. 
Broughton. — 1st Bat. Maj. J. S. Harriot; 
Capts. B. Roope, E. B. Higgins, G. P. 
Wjmer, and W. Gregory; Lieuts. (Bt. 
Capt.) R. Becher, (B.C.) R. Stewart, 
(B.C.) J. C. Wotherspoon, (B.C.) B. 
Maitby, J. Tomlinson, J. 11. Stock, R. 
A. McNaghten, W. Forbes, W. Glasgow, 
J. C. Sage, and R. C. Jenkins; Ensigns 

G. Cumiue, W. R. Mitfort, and H. Beaty. 
2d Bat. Maj. C. Martin; Capts. J. A. 
Hodgson, A. Dick, and J. Watkins; 
Lieuts. (Brev. Capt.) T. Hepworth, (Bt. 
Capt.) F. Crosslcy, (Bt. Capt.) B. Ashe, 

H. G. Nash, E. Marshall, F. J. Bellew, 
G. E. Britten, R. R. Hughes, G. H. 
Cox, J. K. Smith, and J. O. Oldham; 
Ensigns W. M. Ramsay, J. B. Robinson, 
and P. P. Turner. 

32 d Regt. Col. J. W. Adams, C.B. — 

1 st Bat. Maj. G. Sarg^t; Capts. N.Buck, 

I. Maling, P. Brewer, andT. Reynolds; 
Lieuts, (Bt. Capt.) C. Andrews, (Bt. 
Capt.) J. Davies, (Bt. Capt.) W. Jover, 
(Bt. Capt.) F. Mackenzie, J. R. Aire, 
P. C. Anderson, W. Bignell, F. Candy, 
N. Lowis, A. Wilson, and K. F. Mac- 
kenzie ; Ensigns A . Knyvett, F. Knyvett, 
and C. B. Kennett. — 2d Bat. Maj. S. H. 
Tod ; Capts. A. Lockett, J. Anderson, J. 
Harris, and T. Robinson ; Lieuts. ( Bt. 
Capt.) G. Jenkins, (Bt. Capt.) R. B. 
Ferguson, (Bt. Capt.) J. B. Smith, J. H. 
Mackinlay, E. E. Isaac, R. McC. Pol- 
lock, R. Wroughton, Hon. W. Hamilton, 
W. Hoggan, R. Houghton, and E. Carte; 
Ensigns W. C. Ormsby and W. Biddulph. 

3 3d Regt. Lieut.- Col -Com. G. Car- 
penter.-— Is* Bat. Maj. R. C. Garnham ; 
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Capts. J. A. Shadweli, W. Skene, P. M. 
Hay, and W. James; Lieuts. (Bt. Capt.) 
P. Grant, (Bt. Capt.) R. Forster, {B. 
C.) J. Grant, (B.C ) W. Bacon, 11. W. 
Wilson, F. T. Boyd, R. Taylor, G. D. 
Roebuck, G. Fleming, A. B. S. Kent, 
and H. Troup; Ensigns J. Knyvett, J, 
Hindson, and W. Souter.— 2d Mat. Maj. 
J. Delamain; Capts. F. Walker, T. Wol- 
locombe, J. Pearson, and G. W. A. 
Lloyd; Lieuts. (B.C.) A. Hervev, (B. 
C.) G. J. B. Johnston, (B. C.) f . Go 
ding, H. A. Newton, R. Delamain, H. 
Paul, M. G. White, R. D. White, C. 
Fowle, and J. T. Lowe ; Ensigns J. 
Whiteford, and D’Arcy Preston. 

34 th Regt. Lieut. -Col .-Coin. H. Im- 
lach. — 1$/ Bat. Lieut.-Col. W. Coliyer; 
Maj. H. Huthwaite; Capts. J. II. Cave, 
T. Barron, W. A. Yates, and II. T. Smith ; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) W. Grant, (B. C. 1 J. 
Smith, (B. C.) A. McMahon, (B- C.) R. 
S. Phillipps, H. Lawrence, C. Marshall, 
R. P. Fulcher, A. G. Ward, G. H. 
White, G. II. Dalby, and S. Twemlow; 
Ensigns W. F. A. Seymour, and E. Jack- 
son.— 2d Bat. Maj. A. Stoneham; Capts. 
J. Gabb, F. Young, G. B. Bell, and G. 
Young; Lieuts. (B.C.) H. Wilson, (B.C.) 
N. Penny, (B.C.) J. Tliompson, C. 
Thoresby, T. Moodie, L. Vansandau, J. 
B. Fenton, G. UifF, J. Frederick, T. 
Smith, and A. M. L. Maclean ; Ensigns 
F* Macrae and J. Ross. 

Sept. 26. — Ens. Woodward to do duty 
with 2d bat. 20th regt. 

Lieut. C. B. M‘Kenly removed from 
2d to 1st bat. 30th regt. and Lieut. J. E. 
"Watson from 1st to 2d bat. ditto. 

Assist. Surg. C. Mackinnon, jun. to 
do duty with right wing of 1st bat. 6th 
regt. at Futtyghur. 

Sept. 27. — Lieut. Col. M‘Leod, C. B., 
Commanding Field Artillery, directed to 
proceed on duty to Presidency. 

Assist. Surg. R. N. Burnard to do duty 
with 1st L. C. 

Sej)t. 29.— Lieut. Chester, 2d bat. 4th 
regt., to do duty with detachment of 20th 
regt. at Singapore. 

Sub-Cond. Lockington appointed to 
Delhi Magazine. 

Assist. Surgs. W. Bell and H. Mays- 
mor, doing duty with H.M.’s 13th foot, 
directed to proceed, former to Cawnpore, 
and latter to Benares, and to place them- 
selves under orders of Superintend. Sur- 
geons. 

Se])t. 30. — Lieut. Thoresby to act as 
Adj. to 2d bat. 34th regt. 

Lieut. Jones to act as Adj. to 1st bat. 
29th regt., vice Thoresby. 

Lieut. Jas. Oliver to act as Adj. to 1st 
bat. 1st regt. during absence of Lieut. 
Delamain. 

Brev. Capt. Dickson to act as Adj. to 
Gorruckpore L. I. during Lieut. Dou- 
glas’s absence. 


Ens. J. C. C. Gray (lately prom.) to 
do duty with 1st bat. 29th regt. at Benares. 

Lieut. Roxburgh to do duty with 2d 
L. C. at Keitali, until arrival of 6th regt. 
at that station. 

Lieut. C. A. Wrotteslee, H.M.’s 16th 
Lancers, to be an extra Aide-de-camp to 
his Exc. the Coinmander-in-Chief in India. 

Oct. 1. — The Commander-in-Chief is 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments, those to the situation of Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, being subject to the con- 
dition prescribed in G. O. of 17th Feb. 
last. 

2d Regt. N. l. Brev. Capt. II. Chal- 
mers to be Adj. of 1st bat., vice Rey- 
nolds, prom. ; Lieut. G. L, Vanzetti to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mast, of 1st. bat., 
vice Baldwin, prom. 

3d Regt. Lieut. J. W. Ingrain to be 
Interp. and Quait. Mast, of 2d bat., vice 
Newton, removed to 33d regt. 

5th Regt. Brev. Capt. W, C. Denby to 
be Adj. of 1st bat., vice Scott, prom. ; 
Lieut. J. Croudace to be Adj. of 2d bat., 
vice Smith, removed to 34th regt. 

Cth Regt . Brev. Capt. R. Pringle to be 
Adj. of 1st bat., vice Chambers, prom. 

8/4 Regt. Lieut. C. Field to be Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, of 1st bat., vice Big- 
nell, removed to 32d regt. 

10 th Regt. Lieut F. E. Manning to 
be Int.rp. and Quart. Ma-.t. of 1st bat., 
vice Scott, removed to 18th regt.; Lieut. 
R. Thorpe to be Interp. and Quart. Mast, 
of 2d bat., vice Bacon, removed to 33d 
regt. 

18/// Regt. Lieut. J. R. Troup to be 
Adj. of 1st bat., vice Godby, prom. ; 
Lieut. C. R. Bellcw to be Interp. and 
Quart. Mast, of 1st bat., vice F. J. Bel- 
lew, removed to 3 Ft regt. 

19/4 Regt. Lieut. P. Craigie to be In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat., vice 
Lawrence, removed to 34th regt. 

2 1st Regt. Brev. Capt. J. Steel to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat., vice 
Williamson, prom. 

2 5th Regt. Lieut. H. Jervis White to 
be Adj. of 2d bat., vice Wood burn, re- 
moved to 22d regt. 

30/4 Regt . Lieut. J. Gouldhawke to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat., 
vice Fitzgerald, prom. 

31s/ Regt. To be Adjs., Lieut. J. R. 
Stock to 1st, and Lieut. J. II. Smith to 
2d bat. — To be Interps. and Quart. Masts., 
Brev. Capt. lit. Stewart to 1st, and Lieut. 
F. J. Bellow to 2d bat. 

32 d Regt. To be Adjs., Brev. Capt. F. 
Mackenzie to 1st, and Lieut. J. H. Mac- 
kinlay to 2d bat. — To be Interps. and 
Quart. Masts., Brev. Capt. J. Davies to 
2d, and Lieu^. W. Bignell to 1st bat. 

33d Regt. To be Adjs., Lieut. R. W. 
Wilson to 1st, and Lieut. R. Delamain 
to 2d bat.— To be Interps. and Quart. 
Masts., Brev. Capt. G. J. B. Johnstone 
4 B 2 
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to 2d, and Brev.Capt. J. Grant to 1st 
bat. 

34 tk Begt. To be Adjs. , Brev.Capt. J. 
Smith to 1st, and Brev.Capt. R. S. Phil- 
lips to 2d bat. — To be Interps. and Quart. 
Masts., Brev.Capt. A. M‘Mahon to 1st, 
and Lieut. L. Vansandau to 2d bat. 

2 d Uiisseree Bat. Lieut. H. Lawrence, 
34th regt., to be Adj., vice Speck, prom. 

Burdwan Prov. Bat. Lieut. J. S. Mos- 
tyn, 2d regt., to be Adj., vice Manson, 
appointed to Surveying Depart. 

Oct. 2. — Lieut. Farquharson to officiate 
as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 3d 
regt. N.I., vice Newton, struck off. 

Capt. Snodgrass to join 1st bat. 4th 
regt. to which he belongs. 

Capt. Houlton to join 2d bat. 5th regt. 
to which he belongs. 

Capt. Riley and Lieut. Lane to do duty 
with detachment of Euiop. regt. at Dina- 
pore. 

Ens. M‘Murdo, recently appointed to 
Europ. regt., to join same detachment. 

Oct. 3. — Surg. W. L. Grant appointed 
to 31st regt. and 2d bat., which he will 
join at Berhampore. 

Surg. Limond removed from 2d to 1st 
bat. 15th regt. 

Surg. Moscrop appointed to 33d regt. 
and 1st bat. at Dinapore. 

Assist. Surg. Drever removed from 1st 
to 2d bat. 15th regt. 

Assist.Surg. Alex. Davidson to do duty 
with 1st bat. 1st regt. ; Assist.Surg. For- 
syth directed to proceed to Mundlaisir. 

Assist.Surg. W. S. Charters, removed 
from 1st bat. 25th, and posted to 1st bat. 
1st regt. 

Assist.Surg. A. K. Lindesay appointed 
to 1st bat. 25th regt. 

Assist.Surg. D. Pullar posted to 2d 
bat. 5tli regt. , 

Assist.Surg. G. Smith to do duty with 
detachment at Lohargong. 

Assist.Surg. Jeffreys to proceed to Me- 
rut in medical charge of recruits for that 
station, after which he will join Artillery 
at Kurnaul, to which he stands posted. 

Assist.Surg. A. Wyatt appointed Assist. 
Garrison Surg. at Chunar. 

Assist. Surg. John Turner posted to 1st 
bat. 31st regt. 

Lieut, and Adj. Bird to officiate as In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat. 8th 
regt., vice Bignell, removed to S2d regt. 

Lieut. M‘ Sherry to act as Adj. to left 
wing of 1st bat. 15th regt. upon depar- 
ture of Lieut. Isaac. 

Lieut. Monke to act as Adj. to 2d regt. 
Local Cavalry during absence of Lieut, 
and Adj. Maclean. 

Aj' til. Begt. Capt. G. Blake appointed 
to 4th comp. 4th bat.; 1st- Lieut. C. Dal- 
las appointed to 1st comp. 3d bat. ; 2d- 
Lieut. H. B. Dalzell removed from 3d 
comp. 2d bat. to 1st comp. 2d bat. ; 2d- 
Lieut. T. Ackers removed from 1st comp. 


2d bat. to 3d comp. 2d bat. ; Lieut. R. C. 
Dickson removed from 3d corap. 2d bat. 
to 3d comp. 3d l)at. 

Assist.Surg. B. W. MacLeod removed 
from 2d bat. 20th regt. to 3d bat. Artillery. 

Ens. J. Thomson appointed Field En- 
gineer to Malwa Force, vice Lieut. Waiter. 

Officers Posted. Lieut.-Col.-Com. J. 
N. Smith to 5th regt. N.I. Lieut.-Coi.- 
Com. T. M. Weguelin to 10th do. Lieut. 
Col. C. S. Fagan to Europ. regt. Lieut. 
Col.J. Durant to 2d bat. 1st N.I. Lieut. 
Col. J. Vaughan to 1st bat. 4th do. Lieut. 
Col. L. Wiggins to 1st bat. 13th do. 
Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker to 1st bat. 22d 
do. Lieut. Col. J. W. Taylor to 2d bat. 
31st do. Lieut. Col. G. Sargent to 1st bat. 
32d do. Lieut. Col. J. S. Harriot to 2d 
bat. 32d do. Lieut. Col. J. L. Stuart to 
2d bat. 34th do. Maj. J. Nesbitt and 
Capt. J. Eckford to 2d, and Lieut. W. D. 
Stewart to I st bat. 3d do. Lieut. A. Mac- 
donald to 1st bat. 10th do. Lieut. A. Gol- 
die to 1st, and Lieut. J. Macdonald to 2d 
bat. 24th do. Capt. G. A. Vetch and 
Lieut. R. L. Burnet to 2d bat. 27th do. 
Maj. C. Bowyerto 1st, and Maj. J. Pes- 
ter, Capt. H. P. Dewaal, and Lieut. E. 
J. Watson to 2d bat. 30th do. Msy. B. 
Roope, Capt. R. Becher, and Lieut. G. 
Cumine to 1st, and Capt. T. Hepworth 
and Lieut. W. M. Ramsay to 2d bat. 31st 
do. Maj. N. Bucke, Capt. C. Andrews, 
and Lieut. A. Knyvett to 1st bat. 32d do. 
Lieut. (B.C.) P. Grant to 2d, and Lieut. 
J. Knyvett to 1st bat. 33d do. 

Oct. 6. — Lieut. Kent to act as Adj. to 
left wing of 1st bat. 6th regt., vice Can- 
dy, removed to 32d regt. 

Ens. Bartleman to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 19th regt., 
vice Lawrence, removed to 34th regt. 

Assist. Surg. Johnstone, 2d Nusseree 
Bat., to remain with Gardner’s Horse 
until 10th Nov. 

Oct . 7. — Ens. Campbell, 1st bat. 16th 
regt., to do duty with 2d bat. 33d regt. 
until arrival of his bat. at Cawnpore. 

Assist. Surg. A. Pringle posted to 2d 
bat. 25th regt., vice Burnet, appointed to 
Civil Station at Agra. 

Lieut. R. White to act as Interp. and 
Quart. Mast. toSd bat. 33d regt. 

Fort William , Oct. 17. — The under- 
mentioned Comet, Ensigns, aneb Assist* 
Surgs. to rank from date expressed appo- 
site to their names respectively. , . 

Cavalry. Comet John Christie, 4th 
Jan. 1823. 

Infantry. Ensigns T. Dickson, 13 th 
April 1323 ; J. V. Forbes, 18th do.; W. 
Anderson, 21st do.; Edw. Darvali, 1 st 
May 1823 ; W. Little, 10th do.; T. 
Box, 10th do. ; C. E. Reinagle, 16th do. ; 
S. A. Lyons, 17th do. ; F. Sysonby (de- 
ceased) I9tb do.; C. Boulton, 2Sd do ; 
W. Riddell, 28th do.; A. Barclay, 6th 
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Juge 1823; H. Vetch, 15th do.; G. 
Halhed, 20th do. ; G. Urquhart, 29th 
do.; C. Baseley, 10th July 1823; A. 
Barclay, 10th do.; W. L. Hall, 11th 
July 1823 ; A. Tweedale, do. ; J. S. Gif- 
ford, do. ; C. Graham, do. ; E. C. Mac- 
pherson, do. ; C. Jordon, do. ; G. B. 
Michell, do. ; J. G. Sharpe, do. ; R. 
Woodward, do.; J. M. Farnworth, do.; 
C. G. Ross, do. ; W. Saurin, do. ; J. 
H. Hampton, do.; J. H. Wakefield, do. ; 
J. W. V. Stephen, do. ; W. B. Gould, 
do. ; J. C. C. Gray, do. ; G. E. Westma- 
cott, do. ; W. D. Kennedy, do. 

Medical Department. Assist. Surgs. A. 
Wyatt, 6th Dec. 1822; G. Paxton, 5th 
Jan. 1823 ; J. Colvin (not admitted) 17th 
do.; J. Halkerston, 2 1st do. ; J. P. Rey- 
nolds, 18th Feb. 1823; W. Stevenson 
(not admitted) 18th do.; D. Thomson, 
19lh do. ; W. Bel!, 19th do.; J. Adair 
Lawrie, 12th March 1823; H. Harris, 
14th do. ; C. Abel, M.D , 15th do. 

Mr. E. Watt, Cadet of Cavalry, to have 
rank of Coronet, from 3d Jan. 1823. 

6th Regt. N.I. Ens. J. Hannay to be 
Lieut, from 11th Sept. 1823, vice Con- 
way, deceased. 

Medical Department. Assist. Surg. W. 
S. Stiven to be Surg., vice Johnston, pro- 
moted, with rank from 19th Aug. 1823, 
vice Gibson, deceased ; Surg. G. Lambe 
to rank from 25th July 1823, vice John- 
ston, promoted ; Surg. Stiven to retain 
charge of Medical duties of Civil Station 
of Cuttack ; Mr. R. Shaw admitted an 
Assist. Surg. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B., 
transferred to Senior List, vice Hussey, 
deceased. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. Udny Yule, C.B., 
to be Lieut. -Col. - Commandant of a regt., 
vice Blair ; Maj. H. Hodgson to be Lieut. 
Col., vice Yule. 

1 2th Regt. N.I. Capt. Chas. Ryan to 
be Major ; Lieut, and Brev. Capt. I. 
Campbell to be Capt. of a Comp., and 
Ens. W. Innes to be Lieut., in succes- 
sion to Hodgson, promoted. 

Regt. of Arid. 2d-Lieut. R. Horsford 
to be Ist-Lieut., from 27th Sept. 1823, in 
succession to Carr, deceased. 

Medical Establishment. Assist. Surgs. H. 
H. Wilson, R. D. Knight, J. Ranken, 
M.D., A. Napier, E. Macdonald, B. 
Handtman, J. Lamb, P. Halket, G. Go- 
van, M.D., E. Phillips, J Eckford, R. 
Paterson, M.D., and E. Muston, to be 
Surgeons, from 27th Sept. 1823, to com- 
plete the establishment. 

Oct. 18.— Assist. Surg. H. Harris to per- 
form Medical duties of Civil Station of 
Backergunge, vice Assist. Surg. Harrison, 
appointed to Rajeshahye. 

Brer Capt. Snodgrass, 4th N.I., to offi- 
ciate for Capt. Oii>er, as Deputy Pay- 
Master at Benares. 

Assist. Surg. W. Graham, M.D., to 


perform Medical Duties of Civil Station 
of Chittagong, vice McRae, decease®. 

Assist. Surg. H. Cavel, 2d Assist. Gar- 
rison Surg. of Fort William, to be 1st 
Assist., vice Graham ; and Assist. Surg. 
J. Innes, to be 2d Assist. Garrison Surg., 
vice Cavel!. 

Lieut. Crole, H. M. 11th L. Drags., 
and Cornet Archbold, 8th regt. L.C., to 
be Aides-de-Camp on establishment of 
Governor General’s Staff. 

Assist. Surg. Whitney Taylor appoint- 
ed to Civil Station of Furruckabad, vice 
Surg. Johnston promoted. 

Oct. 24. — Mr. F. B. Boileau admitted 
Cadet of Artillery, and promoted to 2d 
Lieut. 

Messrs. R. M. Hunter, H. Alpe, W. 
W. Blyth, and H. O. Frederick admitted 
Cadets of Inf., and promoted to Ensigns. 

Messrs. J. W. Grant, and R. Me Isaac 
admitted Assist. Surgs. 

The undermentioned officers have re- 
turned to their duty : Lieut. Col. G. Pen- 
nington, of Artillery; Capt. E. Hall, 
ditto; Capt. J. Cragie, 24th N.I. ; Lieut. 
J. Macan, 26th ditto; Lieut. O. Phillips, 
2Sth ditto. 

Capt. J. Craigie, 24th N. I., to assume 
duties of Secretary to Military Board.— 
Temporary appointments in that depart- 
ment of Capts. T. Maddock, Rich, and 
Nicholson, to cease from 24th Oct. 

Capt. W. B. Salmon, 18th N. I., to 
have temporary command of Escort of 
Resident at Lucknow, during absence of 
Capt. R. Home, on sick leave. 

Major Y. Blacker, C.B., Madras Cav., 
lately nominated to Office of Surveyor 
General of India, directed to receive 
charge of department from Capt. Hodgson. 

Head- Quarters, Cawnpore , Oct. 8.—- 
Lieut. Candy to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 1st bat. 32d regt. from 1st inst. 

Lieut. R. Campbell posted to 1st, and 
Lieut. J. Bartleman to 2d bat. 22d N.I. 

Oct. 9. — Ens. C. J. F. Barnett remov- 
ed from 1st to 2d bat. 9th regt. 

Ens. J. Craigie removed from 1st to 
2d bat., and Ens. Hardwick from 2d to 
1st bat. 7th regt. - 

Ens. Tierney, 1st bat. 30th, to do duty 
with 2d bat. 33d regt. at Cawnpore until 
his bat. arrives at Banda. 

Oct. 10. — Lieut. E. J. Smith, Engi- 
neers, directed to relieve Lieut. Irvine 
from duties of Garrision Engineer at 
Allahabad, w hen latter will afesurhe charge 
of Office of Barrack Mast, to 7th or 
Cawnpore Division. 

Maj. Becher to be President, and Capt. 
McKie to be Member of Arsenal Com- 
mittee, in room of Majors Higgins and 
Newton. 

Lieuts. A. C. Scott, T. Lysaght, and F. 
Beaty, lately removed to Europ. Regt., 
directed to join detachment at Dinapore. 
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Lieut. G. Irvine, 1st bat. 16th regt., 
Lieut. J. Maclean, 2d bat. 5th regt., and 
Ens. Bennett, 1st bat. 23d regt., directed 
to do duty with detachment of 2d bat. 2d 
regt., proceeding to Shabjehanpore. — En- 
signs Corfield, 2d bat. 15th regt., and 
Keiller, 1st bat. 3d regt., to remain and 
do duty with 1st bat. 14th regt. at Pertab- 
gurb, until relieved. 

Oct. 13.— Lieut. B. Boswell, 1st N.I., 
posted to 2d bat. 

Lieut. C. B. Hall posted to 1st, and 
Lieut. G. D. Johnstone to 2d bat. 20th 
regt. 

Maj. W. C. Baddeley posted to 2d, 
and Maj. G. D. Heatbcote, Capt. W. 
Hough, and Lieut. A. T. Lloyd to 1st 
bat. 24th regt. 

Lieut. (Bt. Capt.) Bordieu to act as 
Adj. to 1st bat. 22d regt., during absence 
of Lieut. Home. 

Assist. Surg. Forsyth, directed to pro- 
ceed to Banda and take medical charge 
of station. 

Assist. Surg. Knight directed to conti- 
nue in medical charge of 2d Nusseree bat., 
until relieved by Assist. Surg. Johnstone. 

Capt. W. Wilson’s separate duty of Re- 
cruiting Officer to cease on 1st proximo. 

Lieut. G. C. Smyth, 3d L. C., ap- 
pointed Tnterp. and Quart. Mast, of regt., 
vice Bennett, deceased. 

Surg. W. L. Grant posted to 2d bat. 
Artillery, vice Baillie permitted to ac- 
cept situation of Surg. to King of Oude. 

Fort William, Oct . 24. — Mr. Jos. Tin- 
dal admitted Cadet of Engineers, and 
promoted to Ensign. 

M. T. D. Colyear admitted Cadet of 
Cavalry, and promoted to Cornet. 

Messrs. H. Hunter, E. Meade, and E. 
J. Hickey admitted Cadets of Infantry, 
and promoted to Ensigns. 

Surg. G. Skipton to be Garrison Sur- 
geon at Allahabad, in room of Surg. 
Mansell, removed. 

3d Regt. L.C • Cornet J. W. E. Biscoe 
to be Lieut., from 1st Oct. 1823, vice 
Bennett, deceased. 

Mr. W. F. Grant admitted Cadet of 
Infantry, and promoted to Ensign. 

Capt. F. Sackville, 28th N.I., return- 
ed to duty. 

Oct. SI.— 22d Regt . N.I. Ens. Alex. 
Webster to be Lieut, from 9th Oct. 1813, 
vice Middleton, deceased. 

Capt. Thos. Watson, Europ. Regt., to 
be Brigade Major, to supply vacancy 
caused by promotion of Capt. Weston. 

The appointment of Lieut. A. Irvine, 
of Engineers, to be a District Barrack 
Master, cancelled at his solicitation. 

Ens. M. West, 21st N,I., permitted to 
resign service of Hon. Comp. 

Assist. Surg. J. R. Martin to proceed 
on Government Yacht to Masulipatam, 
and place himself under orders of Sir 


C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., Resident at Hy- 
derabad. 

Head Quarters , Caumpore , Oct. 16- — 
Europ. Regt., Brev. Capt. J. Harrison to 
be Quart. Mast., vice Hogg, promoted. 

1st Regt. N.I • Lieut. J. Oliver to be 
Adj. of 1st bat., vice Hclamain, removed 
to 33d regt. 

5th Regt. Lieut N. Steward to be In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat., vice 
Grant, removed to 33d regt. 

1th Regt. Brev. Capt. Thornton to be 
Adj. of 1st bat., vice Mackinlay, removed 
to 32d regt. 

8th Regt. Lieut. Beckett to be Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat., vice Vansan- 
dau, removed to 34tb regt. 

9th Regt. Lieut. G. Farquharson to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, of 1st bat., vice 
Johnston, removed to 33d regt. 

15/^ Regt. Lieut. W. Payne to be In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, of 2d bat, vice 
Boyd, removed to 33d regt. 

29 th Regt. Brev. Capt. J. S. Marshall to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mast, of 1st bat., 
vice Martin, promoted. — Brev. Capt. H. 
C. Cox to be Adj of 1st bat., vice Thores- 
bv, removed to 34th regt. 

Bareilly Prov. Bat. Lieut. C. Griffiths, 
18th regt. N.I., to be Adj., vice Blackall, 
promoted. 

Lieut. W. H. Leacock, 15th N, I., post- 
ed to 1st bat. of regt. 

Lieut, and Act. Adj. Jones, to officiate 
as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat. 19th 
regt. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Rutledge to act as 
Interp. and Quart. Mast., and Lieut. Gar- 
rett to act as Adj. to 1st bat. 19th regt. 

Lieut. Candy to act as Adj. to right 
wing of 1st bat. 32d regt. 

Lieut. T. Webster removed from 1st to 
2d bat. 30th N.I. 

Lieut. R. K. Erskine removed from 
1st to 2d bat. 16th N.I., and Lieut. G. 
Barker from latter to former bat. 

Lieut. G. Gordon removed to 1st bat., 
and Lieut. C. Farmer to 2d bat. 9th regt. 

Lieut. M‘Nair, 2d bat. 11th regt., and 
Ens. Milner, 2d bat. 18ih regt., to do 
duty with 1st bat. 26tli regt. at Nagpore. 

Capt. Stacy, 2d bat. 16th regt., to con- 
tinue doing duty with 1st bat. 29th regt., 
at Benares. 

Lieut. Haslam to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 20th regt. 

Surg. H. Hough appointed to Medical 
charge of Artillery at Cawnpore. 

Oct. 17 . — Lieut. E. Carte, 2d bat. 32d 
regt., to do duty with 2d bat. 27th regt. 
at Allahabad, until 1st Dec 

Capt. Wilkins, 1st bat. 2 1st regt , to 
do duty with 2d bat. of regt. 

Lieuts. Platt, 4th regt., and Reeres, 8th 
regt., to do duty with 2d bat. 5tb regt. 
until their services can be dispensed with. 
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Ens. Sturt removed from 2d to 1st bat. 
7th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. Brace to act as Adj. to wing of 
1st bat. 24th regt. detached from Muttra 
to Allygurh. 

Lieut. M‘Kenily to act as Interp. and 
Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 30th regt. 

Assist. Surg. W. E. Carte directed to 
proceed to Dinapore and place himself 
under orders of Superintend. Surg. 

The appointment of Lieut. Smith to 
act as Garrison Engineer at Allahabad sus- 
pended. 

Ens. W. S. Menteah removed from 29th 
to 9th regt., and posted to 1st bat. 

Ens. Win. Browntow removed from 
17th to 13th regt., and posted to 1st bat. 

Ens. A. Jack'on removed from 1 Bill to 
15th regt., and posted to 1st bat. 

Ens. J. Tierney removed from 30th to 
20th regt., and posted to 1st bat. at 
Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Ens. T. II. Scolt removed from 12th to 
19th regt., and posted to 1st bat. 

Ens. R. Riddell removed from 11th to 
16th regt., and appointed to 2d bat. 

Oct, 20. — Dep. Supe> intend. Surg. J. 
Johnstone posted to Cawnpore division of 
army. 

Supei intend. Surg. J. Browne posted to 
Berhampore. 

Assist.Surg. C. Mackinnon, jun., di. 
rected to remain at Futtyghur, and per- 
form medical duties at that post. 

Lieut. F. V. M‘Grath, 30th N.I. post- 
ed to 1st bat. of regt. 

Cornets and Ensigns pennatiently posted 
to Corps . Cornet J. Christie to 3d regt. 
L.C., Nusserabad; Cornet E. Watt, 6th 
ditto, Keitah ; Ens. G. Salter, 1st regt. 
N.I., and 2d bat., Neemuch ; Ens. R. 
Woodward, 1st regt. and 1st bat., Sultan- 
pore ; Ens. G. Halhed, 2d regt. and 1st 
bat., Moradabad ; Ens. C. G. Ross, 3d 
regt. and 2d bat., Agra ; Ens. W. L. 
Hall, 4th regt. and 1st bat., Jubbulpore; 
Ens. W. Little, 6th regt. and 1st bat., 
Nagpore; Ens. J. C. C. Gray, 6th regt. 
and 2d bat., Goorgaon ; Ens. C. Jordon, 
7th regt. and 2d bat., Seetapore; Ens. G. 
B. Michell, 8th regt. and 1st bat., Ba- 
relly ; Ens. J. G. Sharpe, 9th regt. and 
2d bat., Lucknow; Ens. J. V. Foibes, 
11th regt. and 1st bat., Mhow; Ens. J. 
H. Wakefield, 11th regt. and 2d bat. Bar- 
rack pore ; Ens. A. Barclay, 12th regt. 
and 1st bat., Meerut ; Ens. J. S. Gifford, 
1 2th regt. and 2d bat., Gurrawarrah ; 
Ens. W. Saurin, 15th regt. and 2d bat., 
Juanpore; Ens. S. A. Lyons, 17th regt. 
and 1st bat., Loodeanah ; Ens. T. Box, 
1 8th regt. and 2d bat., Nagpore ; Ens. G. 
E. Westmacott, 18th regt. and 1st bat., 
Nusserabad; Ens. W. D. Kennedy, 19th 
regt. and 2d bat., Midnapore ; Ens. C. 
E. Reinagle, 20th regt. and 2d bat , Bar- 
rackporc ; Ens. J. W. V. Stephen, 21st 
regt. and 2(1 bat., Saugor ; Ens. T. 


Dixon, 22d regt. and 1st bat., Kurnaul ; 
Ens. J. M. Farnwortb, 22d regt. and 2d 
bat., Benares ; Ens. W. B. Gould, 22d 
regt. and 1st bat., Kurnaul ; Ens. C. 
Boulton, 24th regt. and 1st. bat., Muttra; 
Ens. E. C. Macpherson, 24th regt. and 
2d bat., Saugor; Ens. J. H. Hampton, 
25 th regt. and 1st bat., Nusserabad; Ens. 
C. Graham, 26th regt. and 1st bat. Nag- 
pore ; Ens. H. Vetch, 27lh regt. and 2d 
bat., Allahabad ; Ens. C. Baseley, 28th 
regt. and 1st bat., Mhow; Ens. E. Dar- 
vall, 29th regt. and 1st bat., Benares; 
Ens. A. Tueedale, 29th regt. and 2d bat., 
Nusserabad ; Ens. W. Anderson, 30th 
regt. and 2d bat., Bhopalpore; Ens. W. 
Riddell, 30th regt. and 1st bat., Bandab ; 
Ens. G. Urquhart, 33d regt. and 2d bat., 
Cawnpore ; Ensign Alexander Barclay to 
the 34th regt. N.I. and 1st bat., Benares. 

Capt. T. C. Watson directed to con- 
tinue in charge of 2d bat. 31st regt. until 
its arrival at Berhampore. 

Lieut. C. Marshall to do duty with 2d 
bat. 3 1 st regt. until its arrival at Benares. 

Lieut. Campbell to act as Adj. to de- 
tached wing of 1st bat. 14th regt. during 
its separation from head-quarters. 

Lieut. Wake, Rungpore Light Inf., t£ 
do duty w ith 1st bat. 23d regt. 

Lieut. T. E. Soady, to officiate as Adj. 
to 1st bat. 6th regt. 

Oct. 21. — 6th Rcgt.N'.I. Lieut. J. Mar- 
tin to be Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d 
bat., vice Conway, deceased. 

20/ A Regt. Lieut. S. Corbett to be In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat., vice 
Hoare, deceased. 

23 d Regt. Lieut. D. Williams to be 
Adj. to 2d bat., vice Stirling, promoted. 

28 th Regt. Brev.Capt. Simonds to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat., vice 
Davies, removed to 32d regt. — Lieut. J. 
Scott to be Adj. to 1st bat., vice Macken- 
zie, removed to ditto. 

Orissa Vrov. Rat. Lieut. B. J. Flem- 
ing, 5th N.I., to be Adj. 

Lieut. G. Burney to act as Interp. and 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 19th regt. 

Lieut, and Act. Adj. Thoresby to offi- 
ciate as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d 
bat. 34 th regt. 

The undermentioned officers directed 
to continue doing duty with 1st bat. 25th 
regt. until their services can be dispensed 
w r ith • Capt. H. T. Smith, 1st bat. 34th 
regt. ; Lieut. W. Whitaker, 2d bat. 1st 
regt. ; Lieut. K. F. Mackenzie, 1st bat, 
32d regt. ; Lieut. B. Boswell, 2d bat. 
1st regt. ; Ens. J. H. Sankey, Europ. 
Regt; and Ens. J. Chesney, 2d bat. 14th 
regt. 

Lieut. T. Smith, 34th regt., doing duty 
with 2d bat. 15th regt., to act as Adj. to 
left wing of latter corps. 

Lieut. May to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 2d bat. 14th regt. 

Lieut. Alston to act as Adj. to five 
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comps, of 2d bat 20th regt. during their 
absence froo id-quarters. 

Lieut. W. x jrbes to act as Intefp. and 
St/ to Slstr'egt.until ar- 
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Quart. MSst." to ftt’b’at'. SIstfegt. until 
rival of Brey.jCapt, StpwartV ’ ’ ' ... 

LioutS '.S^erts tbaclas Adj. to left wing 
of 1st bat? 2a fegL during its ‘separation 
from tiead-^juarteri. y\. \ '] 

IsSHift’u Mils Wopdburn to act as tn- 
terpcan^Qaart. Mast, to 2d Fiat. Stb regt. 

Lieut. Prole to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, fc fed bat. 18th regt. 

Ctot.’'d. Steel, 21st N.t„ to act as 
Mafrfr of Brigade to troops on Agra and 
Muttra frontier during absence of Brig. 
Maj. Frye. 

fWt lVtlliam, Oct. 31. — Assist Surg. 
R. Shajv to officiate as 2d Assist. Garrison 
S^rg.' during absence of Assist. Surg. 
IriwS. r 

Mr. A. M- Skinner admitted Cadet of 
Inlffijttry, and promoted to Ensign. 

The undermentioned officers t:avr re- 
tuVnfed to' duty, viz. Lieut. Col. A. Wat- 
son, 7th Light Cav., and Brev. Capt. 
E/Jf: Prvcc, 20th regt. N.T. 

Capt.' y. A. ‘ftodgsOn, 31st N I., ap- 

S ointed to ne,w office constituted under 
esignattBrfof R eveilue Surveyor Ge- 
neral, ^or control and^irectroji of various 
vill^e sfiiV^s TioW iti progress, or which 
mayheb&rter he instituted for revenue or 
judicial purposes. 

7:— S. ‘Browne admitted a 
Cadhi of fnf:, an J d prpmoteclto Ensign. 

The iindeiuieritior. .t officers have re- 
tur.ifd l(i duly : I. 'cut. Col. 0. MacMo- 
rinc 1 , ’if si N I. ; J. Garner* 15th 

N.J. : and IJeut- E. Marsha^, *3fst NJ. 

m ; ^ Mr. J. Lamb in 
G'.fy* dr T7th‘ ult.,' to rank of Surg; - 
cancelled f at that gentleman’s request, 
ancFMr. I* Bepnitted to continue in 
cha^6”of memcm duties of civil station 
in liis or/gmal rank of Assist. 


oi 

Surl 


Otad A/Stewart, I4th tf.L, to com- 
maholst Itfbrbudda Nujeeb Corps during 
absence of Cap*. Dudgeon 

Surg^ Jn:m Siva^e so < as Civil 

Surgeon to station of '1 .iabad dur- 
ing absence of Siir r . Nn.iii:. 

Ifeqd- Quarters , Ccnenpore, Oct. 22. — 
Mclnnes directed to await at 
Ba#ackpore ’the arrival of*lst bat. Slst 
regt. , 4 f ' * 

EAs. 0. Cox to proceed to Cawnpore 


relieved from duty, and posted to Arsenal 
of Fort William. 

Capt. F.M. Chambers, s 6th N.I., to be 
second ‘ in com plan d^* Ruhgpore Light 
Inf , vibe 'Armstrong appointed. W& .^As- 
sist, Mil. Aud. , General^, . * " “ V‘ ^ ' ' 

Erifclgn Freeth removed from 1st te 2d 
baL '28th re^t. ‘ ' :r - “ " 

Assist. Sura. W. E. Carte posted to%d 
2cf bat. 31st regt. , - * 9V ,, 

A'ssisf.Surg. Henderson t6° d6 ^uty 
with 2d baf Slst urki! 
pore, vi-hen he 4ull return 'to CawnJ^r* 
and join 2d bat. 3 3d regt. ' ' " * V* 
Assist . Su rg . Halkerston .p'rq&Sif frojn 
Presidency to Meerut,, and place fn^eif 
under orders pf Superintend. -Surg. I* ■ 
Oct. 23. -‘-Capt. F Walker j*err1ofed 
from 2d to 1st bat. 33d regj., an<^ 

W. Skene from latter to former bat^ ' 

Ens. T. Dalyell, 1st bat. 2lstre^ 
proceed to Mynpooree, and do du'F 
1st bat. 3 2d TCgt. 

Lieut. G. R. Talbot removed ffoiti tst 
to 2d bat. 9ih regt., and 


Capt.) J. Graliam from latter^ tp iotnier 

bat - V i *\ K ' Ui 

Odt. 24. — BrcviCapt. Stehl 
to officiate as Interp. and Quart^Uast. in 
2d bat. 32d re^t. until arriviiV Of Officer 
appointed to that sitnatiorf. 

Lieut. R. Steuart to do duty with 1st 
bat. 12th regt. until arrival at ICh^yvah of 
1st bat. 21st, to which he is app^/Ar# 


Lieut. Oliphant to apt as ile- 


tached wing of 2d bat.' 2d rej&' 
time it may continue separate l>pto 
quarters. " 

Lieut. Jones to act as A d j . ' dp rip ' 

sence of Brev.Capt. and,A(^^^w/fefic^^ 1 
Lieut, and Adj. Whiniieldt9roifldSt(&'1& 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d 
re gt. r 

Brev.Capt. E. Lawr^nCc, ^ 
regt. permitted to resign Adjinaij^W 
Corps. •' ! ' vt ^ 5r ’ > ' 

Capt. H. Wrottesley, 
permitted to continue doing duty with Tst' 
bat. 23d regt. 

Oct. 25. — Assist. Surg. G. ^mtth r 'to 
continue with Major Parker’s 
during absence of Assist.' Surg. J£#rm 
from sickness. ' - • * f V ■ 

Lieut. W. H. Phibbs removed 
to 1st b^;. 9th regt., and Lieut: N, Cahfo- 
bell from latter’to former ‘bat.' *'-*■» 

Lieut. E. WakefieM, Ast 
Lieut. \V. H. Phibbs,, 1st bat? 
and Ens. <& Byron,- 2d bit. 


i.j, , r " J ■“>* vmv. ^.^ui in 

and t& d #i !w, ^ v ' 2 £ f,at - 33d Wg*- unti! to do duty With 24 bptf. 1st /eg#® 
y ri^ry 1st bat. regt.; to which be their, screires caa bfe dUpens^dAHh, c •« 


is posfcsff, ^r rianda. 

Lieut, Jfatbw^ite' to 3b duty with 2d 
bati’ 18t[t Agt'. : imtff IjK atrri re! at Nagpore, 
wiiAl Iw^rilT pfbreed to'yoia 1st tat. 13th 
regt. in Cuttack. ’ ' ' ' “ ,:i 

Pond. Gilbert directed to proceed 
i‘room of Sub-C<5nd.'l. : -i :«,;. 


Lieut. W. A- Ludlow, lit fiat. t2dt 
regt., to do duty with '2d bat Sptt'feW. 

Oct. 27.. — ArtiStry Regt , ' Capt t^'C. 
Chesney, removed frOm-Cdr CompriM tet. 
to 12th comp. 4th bat. _ * 

Capt. C. Everest reiitovAl dKmi ''fitth 
comp, dtii bat. to ,6thcbjnp- 2<J 
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Assist Surg. Tnglis, 2d bat. 16th regt., 
to have medical charge of companies of 
20th regt. at Barrackpore during absence 
of Surg. Thomas. 

Assist. Surg. Maystuor to accompany 
wing of 20th regt. detached to Chitta- 
gong. 

Brev. Capt. and Adj. Pringle, 1st bat. 
Gth regt., to do duty with troops proceed- 
ing on service to Chittagong district. 

Lieut. T. Cooke removed from 1st to 
2d bat. 11th regt., and Lieut. A. Durie 
from latter to former bat. 

Lieut. D. Thompson to act as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat 28th regt. 

2d Regt. N.I. Lieut. J. Jervis to be 
Adj. to 2d bat., vice Lawrence, resigned. 

24*A Regt. Lieut. N. J. Cuinberlege to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat., 
viceM'Mahon, removed to 84th regt. 

Dinagejiore Loc . Bat. Lieut. G. Chap- 
man, 18th N.I., to be Adj., vice Flera- 
i ng, removed to Orissa bat. 

Oct. 28. Lieut. Sanders, of Artillery, 
to proceed from Agra to Barelly and as- 
sume command of artillery at latter sta- 
tion. 


Cornet Lawrence to act’ # Vdj. to right 
wing of 2d L.C. during its separation 
from head-quarters. 

Major N. Bucke, 1st bat. 32d regt., to 
continue in command of 1st bat. 30th 
regt. uutil its arrival at Banda. 

Lieut. A. T. Davies, 1st bat. 29th regt., 
to continue to do duty with 2d bat. 22d 
regt. until its arrival at Benares. 

Lieut. T. Cooke, 2d bat. 11th regt., to 
continue doing duty with 1st bat. 26th 
regt. until arrival of his own corps at Nag- 
pore. 

Brev. Capt. Interp. and Quart. Mast. 
Benson to act as Adj. to 1st bat. 5th regt. 
during absence on sick leave of Brev. 
Capt. and Adj. Denby. 

AW 7. — Ens. Hay to do duty with 1st 
bat. 13th regt. at Midnapore, until arrival 
of 2d bat. 19th at that station. 

Assist. Surgs. Laurie and Bell to pro- 
ceed to Cawnpore, and to place themselves 
under orders of Superintend. Surgeon at 
that station. 

Cornet Christie permitted to do duty 
with 5th regt. Light Cavalry until 1st 
March next. 


Cond. Thomas O’Brien removed from 
Cawnpore, and posted to magazine at 
Agra. I 

Fort William , Nov . 14. — Assist. Surg. 
J. M. Todd to perform medical duties of 
Civil Station of Pumeah, vice Assist. 
Surg. A. Napier, promoted. 

The undermentioned officers have re- 
turned to duty: Capt. T. Dundas, 24th 
regt, and Capt. G. Hawes, 26th regt. 

Regt. N.I. Ens. H. Charlton to be 
Lieut, from 2d Nov. 1 823, vice Oliphant, 
deceased. 

Assist. Surg. John Smith to perform 
medical duties of Civil Station of Sarun, 
vice E. Muston. promoted : Mr. Smith 
will continue, however, at Sylhet till re- 
lieved. 


Head- Quarters, Nov. 3. — Lieut. C. 
Troup, lately removed from 1st bat. 11th 
to fid bat. 24th regt., to continue doing 
duty at Mhow with former bat, until 1st 
January. 

Capt. Houlton, 2d bat. 5th regt, to 
continue doing duty with detachment of 
Eurgp, Regt. at Dinapore until 1st Jan. 

Lieut. T. Roberta appointed Adj. to 2d 
bat. N.L, vjce Phillips, removed to 

^^^wrr-Lieut- H. Templer to act as 
A wing of 2d bat. 4th regt. du,- 
ring ite separation, frqm bead-quart*!®. 

a$d Ac\j. Polwbele to 
act apt I nfcerp. j^nd QuarkMast. to 2d bat. 
21st regt. 

AssjstSurg. Q. Mack innon, Jun., post- 
ed to 1st but. S2<3L regU r; and to join ou 
being relieved from medical duties at 
Futtehgurh by Assist. Surg. Taylor. 
Asiatic Jouni. — No. 101. 


6th Regt.L.C. Lieut. H. Garstin to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mast. 

Ens. E. Meade, lately admitted, ap- 
pointed to do duty with 1st bat. 12th regt. 
at Meerut. 

Lieut. J. Macan removed from ' 1st to 


2d bat. 26th regt., and Lieut, A. -Grant 
from latter to former bat. 

Lieut. Cautley taactas Adj. and Quart. 
Mast, to 1st bat. Artillery untiLarrival of 
Lieut. D’Oyly. , , 

Nov . 11. — Lieut. Spencer, 2d to. 16th 
regt., to do duty with 2d bat. 32d r^gt. at 
Muttra. i . , 

AW 12.— Mr. Twirting, Surg, to tom- 
mander-in- Ctof* to afford medical assis- 
tence to officers of General employed 

at head-quarters, to detachments of troops 
formic hj» Excellency’s escort, fund ge- 
nerally to public establishments In^capp 
entitled to medical aid. 

Lieut- W. K. L. Faithfull removed 
from Sd to 1st bat. 22d regt., and Lieut. 
Alex. Webster polled Jo former hah . 

Brig.Maj. Watson posted to Presidency 
Division of the army. . , 

Assist. Surg. J. Hutchinson, doihgduty 
with 1st bat. 4th regt., posted-. IP j that 
corps, vice Woodburn. 


Surg. E. Macdonald posted to 24th 
regt , and to continue with 2d bat* 

Surg. J. Eckfprd posted jo regt, 
vice Carnegie, removed JO f tfik ; 

Surg. E. will continue. with 1st bfi 
Capt. J r Gamer rerpcwed from, fatl'to 
2d bat 15di regt,,aud. Capt A. Shvld- 
ham from latter to Ibriher bat. . * . 


For.t Witija*y % Nov. 21.— Capt. R. B. 
Fulton, regt of Artil., Superintendent 
of Cossipore Half Wrought Yard, ap 

Vot. XVII. 4 C 
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pointed Assist, to Agent for gun carriages, 
&c. &c. at Cossipcre.* 

Nov. 37. — The Governor General in 
Council is pleased, with reference to prin- 
ciple laid down in G,0. of 24th April 1S22, 
t - ssiiA*- llv fnlhmir.,: promotions in tlie 
-vaiin; IK n.. in succession 
to Capt. Lnmsd.iiue, advanced to office of 
Deputy Commissary General ; viz. 

Brev.Capt. D. Bruce, from 2d to 1st 
class of Assists. Com . Gen. 

Capt. C. W. Brooke, Sub-Assist., to 
be an Assist. Com. Gen. in 2d class. 

Brev.Capt. J. D. Parsons, Supernum., 
brought on effective strength of depart- 
ment as a Sub*Assist.Com.Gen. 

The Governor General in Council is 
also pleased to create the intermediate 
rank of Deputy Assist. Commissary Ge- 
neral, and to promote to that rank the 
eight Senior Sub- Assistants, viz. 

To be Dep. Assistants Com. Gener al* 1^ 
Class : Capt. J. Taylor, 3d regt. N. I. ; 
Brev.Capt. A. Hervev, 33d ditto; Lieut. 
W. W. Rees, 25th ditto; Lieut. J. G. 
Burns, 6th ditto* — 2 d Class : Brev. Capt. 
E. C. Sneyd, 3d regt, N.I. ; Capt. J. H. 
Littler, 10th ditto ; Capt. W. A. Yates, 
34th ditto ; Brev.Capt. S. P, C. Hum- 
frays, 18th ditto. 

The number of Sub- Assistants to re- 


vice Parker, permitted to resign appoint- 
ment. 

Surg. J. H. Mackenzie removed from 
29th to S4tb regt. 

Surg. W. Mansell posted to 29th regt. 
and 1st bat. at Benares. 

Brev.Capt. and Adj. J. Campbell re- 
moved to 1st bat., and Brev.Capt. and 
Adj. B. Woolley to 2d bat. 30th regt. 

Brev.Capt. ami Adj. F. Mackenzie re- 
moved to 2d bat., and Lieut, and Adj. 
Mackinlay to 1st bat. 32d regt. 

Nov. 14 — Lieut. F. J. Simpsop, 2d 
bat. 28th regt., to do duty with Rung- 
pore L. I. . 

Surg. A. Hall, 6th regt. L.C., to do 
duty with 2d L.C. on its arrival at Mhow 
until Surg. Tweedie shall join. Assist. 
Surg. Dud', attached to 2d L. C., wij& join 
left wing ©f 6thL.C. on his arrival at 
Mhow. 

Lieut. E. Marshall removed to 1st, and 
Lieut. J. Tomlinson to 2d bat, 31st regt. 

Lieut. A. C. Ward to act as Adj. to 1st 
bat. 34th regt. 

Lieut. M. G. White, 2d bftL 33d 
regt., to do duty with 1st hat. 23d regt. 
until 15th Feb. next. 

Ens. H. Todd, 1st bat. 9th regt., to do 
duty with 2d bat. 1 1 th regt. 


main at ten. 

The Rev. Walter Hovenden appointed 
Secretary of Military Orphan Institution, 
vice the Rev. J. Parson, who retires. 

Lieut- Col. Alex. Macleod, C.B., to be 
Commandant of Artil. from date of dis- 
patch of ship on which Major Gen. Hard- 
wicke may embark for Europe.— Separate 
command of Artillery in Field, with Bri- 
gade Majorship annexed thereto, abolished 
from same date. 

2 Is* Regt. A KT. Lieut, and Brev.Capt. 
G. Watson to be Capt. of a compauy, 
and Ens. W, Tritton to be Lieut , from 
1st Nov. 1823, in succession to Casement, 
deceased*. 

Mr. J. Colvin admitted Assist. Surg. 

Capt. W. Price, an Examiner, appoint- 
ed to situation of Professor of Hindoo- 
stanee in College of Fort William, vice 
Lieut. Col. Taylor, who vacates appoint- 
ment consequent on bis promotion. 

Lieut. J. W. J. Ouseley, 14th regt. 
N.I., to be an Examiner in the College, 
vice Price. 

Head-Quarters, Nov. 13 - Lieut, and 

Act. Adjj. Croudace to officiate as In ter p. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 5th regt. on 
departure of Lieut, and Bfev. Capt. J. 
Grant, removed to 33d regt, 

Capt. I. Gordon’s employment on re- 
cruiting service to be considered as having 
terminated on 4th rast., and will proceed 
to join his corps at Ludhiana, 

Lieut. J, D. Douglas, 27th regt., ap- 
pointed Adj. to Sd regt. Local Horse, 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.-rrOct. 10, Capt. S. Land, 
30th N. I., for health. — 17. Capt. J. 
Dunn, 11th N. I. — 24. Capt. J.- Hay, 
16th N.I., on private aiFairs.*r-31. Capt. 
W. M‘Kie, 30th N.I., ditto.— ferev. Capt. 

G. Jenkins, 82d NX, for health. — Nov. 
7. Brev.Capt. C. A. Musro, 7tb N.I., 
on private affairs. — Brev.Capt. J. Smith, 
34th regt., ditto.— Lieut, and Brev.Capt. 
F. Mackenzie, 32d N.I., ditto, via Bom- 
bay.— 14. Lieut. Col. Com. Odny Yule, 
C.B, 2d NX, on private affairs. — 27. 
Lieut. Col. M. Fitzgerald, 3d L.C., for 
health. — Lieut. J. W. E. Briscoe, 3d 
N.I., ditto. — Lieut. W. D. Stewart, 3d 
N.I., ditto.— Lieut. D. L. Richardson, 
18th N.I., ditto. — Capt. Arch. Oliver, 4th 
N.I., on private affairs. 

To Madras. — Nov . 14. Lieut. M. G. 
White, 33d N.I.,. on private affairs. 

To Cape' of Good Hope* — Oct. 10. Capt. 

H. W. Wilkinsoq, , 9th NX, lown and 
Fort Adj. of Fort William, for 1 2 months, 
for health. — 24- Surg. Tbos. Smith, ditto, 
ditto.— 31. Capt. Edw. Day, 26th N.I., 
ditto, ditto.— Lieut. Col. A. Cummings, 
2d L. C., for health. 

Cancetled.-~Oct. 3 1 . Capt. G. W. A. 
Lloyd, 33d N.I., to Europe. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS 
MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Head- Quarters, . Cawnpore , Sept. 30, 
1823. — Lieut. C. A. Wrottesley, 16th 
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Lancers, to be an extra Aide-de-Camp to 
his Exc. the Com.-in- Chief in India. 

Oct. 2. — Lieuts. R. Whittle and N. 
Chadwick, 59th Foot (Subalterns of 15 
years* standing), to have rank of Capt. by 
Brevet in the East-Indies. 

Oct . 7. — Supernum. Assist. Surg. Camp- 
bell, attached to 59th regt., directed to 
proceed to Ghazeepore and do duty with 
87th regt. 

Oct. 14. — Until his Majesty's pleasure 
shall be known : 

4L/ Foot. Capt. J. L. Hill to be Major 
without purchase, vice MacCoy, deceased; 
Lieut. B. N. Bluett to be Capt. of a 
Company without purchase, vice Hill, 
promoted ; and Ens. J. G. Bedingfeld to 
lie LieUt. without purchase, vice Bluett, 
promoted. 

44/A Foot . Lieut. J. Paton, from 57th 
regt., to be Lieut, without purchase, vice 
Nixon, deceased. 

46th Foot. E ns. G. Varlo, from 59th 
regt, to be Ensign, vice Drew, promoted. 

67lh Foot. Ens. John C. Drew, from 
46th regt., to be Lieut., without purchase, 
vice Paton, removed to 44th regt. 

Oct. 15.— The appointment of Lieut. 
E. Kenny, 89th Foot, to be Adj., to bear 
date 26th June 1823. 

Oct. 20. — Until bis Majesty’s pleasure 
shall be known : 

4 Is/ Foot. . Iieut. G. L. Boultbee, from 
69th regt., to be Lieut., vice Saijeant, who 
exchanges, 13th Sept. 1823. 

69/A Foot . Lient. J. J. Sargeant, from 
41st Foot, to be Lieut., vice Boultbee, 
who exchanges, 13th Sept. 1823. 

Lieut. C. Wetherall, 11th Light Dra- 
goons, appointed Aide-de-Camp to Major 
General Sir T. Pritzler, K. C.B. 

Nov. 4. — Lieut. Crole, 1 1th Light 
Drags., to be an Aide-de-Camp on Staff 
of Governor General. 

Until his Majesty’s pleasure is known : 

38/A' Foot. Lieut. J. Mathews to be 
Capt. of a comp;, without purchase, vice 
Read, deceased, 2Sd Oct. 1823, and En- 
sign Gtrrifjes to be Lieut., vice Mathews, 
promoted, ditto. 

20/A Poot^ Capt. R. Swinton, from 17th 
Foot, to be Capt. of a comp., vice G. 
Rottbn, who exchanges. 

Nov. 12. — The undermentioned officers 
(subalterns of 15" years* standing) to have 
rank' df Capt. by Brevet in the East- 
Indies 

Lhhit. G. T. Finucane, 14th Foot, 
fram ed Sept. 1823. 

LleuVE, L’Estrange, 14th Foot, from 
10th Nov. 1823. 

Lieut. J. H. Light, 30th Foot, from 
27th Oct 1823. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Sept . 30. Capt. Fenton, 
87th Foot, on private affairs. — Oct. 4. 


Lieut. Hartford, 59th Foot, do. — 20. Cor- 
net St. John, 13th Drags., for health.-— 
Cornet Collins, 1 6th Lancers, ditto. — Nov. 
3. Lieut, and Adj. Woolard, 44th regt., 
ditto. — Ens. Jones, 52d regt., ditto. — 
Capt. Sheehy, 89th regt , ditto. — 4. Lieut. 
Mathias, Royal Regt., ditto. — 12 Ens. 
Hutchinson, 46th regt., on private affairs. 

To Bombay. — Nov. 3 . Lieut. G. W. 
Thompson, 30th regt,, on private affairs, 
for four months. 

To China. — Lieut. Urmston, 38th Foot, 
for six months, on private affairs. 

COURT MARTIAL 

ON LI CUT. -COL. J. S. HARRIOT, 32l) REGT. N.I. 

Head- Quarters, Camp, Mahoinedabad , 15/A 
Nov. 1823. 

At a European General Court Martial 
assembled at Secrole, Benares, on Mon- 
day the 29th of September, 1823, of which 
Major General Thomas Brownr, Com- 
mandant of Buxar, is President, Major 
(now Lieut. -Colonel) J. S. Harriot,’ 3&cl 
Regiment Native Infantry was arraigned 
upon the undermentioned charges, viz. 

1st. “ For oppression and cruelty to the 
invalids placed under his command, par- 
ticularly in tlie following instances, ws. 
in having on or about the month of De- 
cember, 1 822, used cruel and 1 illegal me- 
thods of punishment to European and 
native soldiers, by chaining them to’ a log, 
or holding out threats to do so ; in having, 
on or about the month of April, 1823, 
persisted in compelling Gmiga Deen 
Dhobie, sepoy 1st company 2d battalion 
native invalids (though incapacitated by the 
loss of the use of his right hand), to per- 
form military duty in the full dress of a 
regular soldier, and having by a harassing 
and vexatious system, driven the said 
Gunga Deen Dhobie, after £ service Of 
eighteen years, to take his discharge from 
the Invalid Establishment ; also, in haring 
on or about the same period, harassed and 
annoyed some of the pioneer corps and 
old men from the gun lascars, by com- 
pelling them to attend drill with musquets, 
arms which they never had been accustom- 
ed to. 

2d. te For disobedience of orders, in 
having on or about the month of April 
1823, interfered with the half mounting 
of the invalids, and endeavoured to effect 
a change, by directing that various articles 
of dress should be made up according to 
particular patterns shown on parade. 

3d. " For having on or about the mid- 
dle of December last, compelled helpless 
and maimed European invalids to' do 
duty, although they presented certificates, 
signed by tbe Garrison Surgeon, of their 
incapacity and inability to do’so; also, 
for forcing the individuals of the Pension 
Company to do military dutv, although 

4 C 2 
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labouring under paralytic affections, blind- 
ness and other causes rendering them phy- 
sically unfit for stfch employment. 

4th. “ For’. encouraging i?i£briation 
among th& by* ffranfcttg thOm, on or 
about the months df December and Ja- 
nuary la^, Ohlers on the commissariat 
sircar "for large quantities of liquor, with- 
out ^Iscfhriniation, and by giving them 
paS&S to cross the Jergoo, to procure de- 
leterious spirits in unlimited quantities. 

5th. u For, on or about the months of 
December 1 822, and January 1 823, punish- 
ing men for intoxication after having 
given them encouragement and oppor- 
tunity to get drunk ; also for punishing 
men illegally, and refusing to allow their 
conduct to be investigated by a court 
martial^ 

’ tfth. “ For scandalous and infamous 
conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in having repeated 
ly f between the 2d of November 1822, and 
1 st' May 1823, used opprobrious and abu- 
sive language to the European soldiers 
urider'fais Command, comparing them to 
pariafi dogs, stylibg them skulkers, sham- 
mers, who ought to be doing duty in the 
field, malingerers, and not worthy of the 
name of soldiers ; also occasionally shaking 
■a dick in the: i f.-c. -, and tioh nily threaten- 
ing k I n *i ii. i veiling a degree of ir- 

ritation in llicir minds, highly prejudicial 
lo il*c ‘•iTviiv; all ol‘ which changes or any 
part of them being in breach of the arti- 
cles of war.” 

ft (Signed) Thos. Robertson, 

. Lieut. Colonel, Commanding.” 
Cklinar, 28th August, 1823. 

“ Additional Charges. 

“ For gross contempt of my station as 
conrinanding officer of the garrison of 
Chtttiar, and for conduct unbecoming the 
chapter of an officer and a gentleman in 
the Following instances : 

Isti “ For falsely asserting, m a letter 
dated 15th September 1823, and addressed 
to Captain Baldock, M.B., Benares, that 
I bad encouraged men under his com- 
mand, ‘ not only to make every possible 
unfounded complaint, and to state every 
imaginary grievance without the power of a 
reply on his part , but to dispute his au- 
thority afterwards as' their commanding 
officer* 

2d. “ For accusing me in the above- 
mentioned letter, of abuse of authority, 
and imputing dishonourable motives to 
me, his superior officer, by stating as fol- 
lows:— ‘where an officer in command of 
this garrison and station thus uses the 
temporary power committed to his charge, 
the ends of substantial justice can never 
be answered, and in thus sending for 
men by scores at a time, in order, by pri- 
vate examination at bis own house, to 
encourage these men to come forward, not 
on their own account, certainly, but 


merely to establish, if possible, something 
like a case, to support those groundless 
allegations with which he has voluntarily 
come forward without the slights con- 
sideration.* 

3d. ** For haring, in the same letter, 

falsely and maliciously insinuated and 
stated as follows : — * for Lieut- Colonel 
Robertson has no right to adopt such 
arbitrary and, in military anfcdfl, un- 
heard-of measures, as that of privately 
inviting every possible complaint against 
me, on the part of acknowledged malin- 
gerers, drunkards, and idlers, whom 
it is his iduiy, as much as my own, to 
restrain, using his present temporary and 
personal authority to the former purpose 
alone, while he has Issued art order to 
Captains Weston and Jeffreys (if I under- 
stand them right) not to allow me to make 
a reference to arty one official ‘ document 
or book contained in my late office. 
and every pa /t of which bonducf being 
disgraceful to the character of aH dfficer 
and a gentleman, and in breach of the 
articles of war. ‘ 

(Signed) “ Thos. Rober^SOn, 

“ Lieut.- Colonel commanding.” 
Chunar , the 17 th Sejtt. 1823. 

Upon which charges^ the Court cattle to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence 44 Die Court 
having maturely weighed the whole f of the 
evidence before it, together with what the 
prisoner has urged in hfs defence, is of 
opinion. 

“ That lie is not guilty rtf the l&fcftarge. 

“ That he is not guilty of the 2d charge. 

“ That he Is guilty, in a lesser degree, 
of the 3d charge, inasmuch as Giimter Call 
was compelled by him to do duty* 1 which 
he, from his infirmities, was unequal to. 

“ That he is not guilty of the 4th charge. 

** That he is not gtiflty of thC 5th Ctiarge. 

“ That he is not g in hy ' of the’ 6th Charge . 

“ With respect to the Additional Charge : 

“ That he is guilty of the 1st charge. 

“ That he is guilty of the 2d charge. 

“ That he is guilty of the 3d charge. 

“ The Court haring found the prisoner 
guilty in part of the 3d original charge, 
and of the three (3) additional charges, 
but not to the extent contemplated by the 
20th article of the 12th Section, 1 or the 
Company’s articles of War, does sentence 
him (the late Major, now) Lieut.- Colonel 
John Staples Harriot, 32d regiment Native 
Infantry, to be suspended -from rank and 
pay for six (6) calendar months, and to be 
reprimanded m such manner by the Cona- 
mander-in- Chief, as his Excellency shall 
deem proper.** 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) Enw. Paget, General, 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 

In confirming the foregoing sentence, 
the Commander-in-Chief finds it neces- 
sary to make the following remarks. 
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The XXth article of the Xllth section 
of the act of the 21st of George the se- 
cond for the punishment of mutiny and 
desertion, &c. enacts, that whatsoever 
“ commissioned officer shall be convicted 
before a General Court Martial, of be- 
having in a scandalous infamous manner, 
such as is unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, shall be dis- 
charged from the service.** 

By the finding and sentence of the 
Court upon the additional charges the 
Comraander-in-Chief is led to infer, that 
although Lieut.- Colonel Harriot is ad- 
judged Guilty of a high breach of subor- 
dination, he nevertheless is not considered 
to have behaved in a scandalous infamous 
manner, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, and 
consequently, that the falsehood and ma- 
lice imputed in these charges (which are 
the most unofficerlike and most uugentle- 
manlike of crimes), fall to the ground. 
With this understanding of the Court’s 
intention, in introducing the words “ but 
not to the extent contemplated by the 20th 
Article,” the Comraauder-in- Chief bas 
not hesitated to confirm the sentence. 

He would be very glad to stop here; but 
the circumstances of this case render it 
necessary to state, that the loose and dis- 
orderly habits of the invalids, and es- 
pecially the European, stationed at Chunar, 
were so shamefully notorious, as to induce 
the late Commander-in-chief to select 
Lieut. -Colonel Harriot as a fit officer to 
correct and reform these abuses. 

A more difficult and irksome duty could 
not have been imposed upon an officer, and 
it is with pain that the Commander-in- 
Chief is compelled to add, that if Lieut. 
Colonel Harriot had received from the 
Commandant of the garrison, that counte- 
nance and support in his labours which he 
had a right to expect at his hands, he has 
little doubt that success would have crown- 
ed his efforts. 

Of the six original charges preferred by 
Lieut. Colonel Robertson against Lieut. 
Colonel Harriot, the prisoner is most pro- 
perly acquitted of five, and with respect 
to the remaining charge, the Court has 
found, “ that he is guUty in a lesser de- 
gree of the charge, inasmuch as gunner Gall 
was compelled by him to do duty, which 
he from his infirmities was unequal to.** 
For this, and for the offences contained in 
the additional 3d charge, Lieut. Colonel 
Harriot is sentenced to six months’, sus- 
pension, and to be reprimanded in such 
manner as the Commander-in- Chief shall 
deem proper. 

The Commander-in-Chief is satisfied that 
if Lieut. Colonel Harriot knowingly and 
wilfully compelled a man to perform a 
duty, which he from infirmities was un- 
equal to, the recollection of such a fact 
will occasion to him a much more se- 


vere pang than any censure of his could 
inflict. 

With respect to the letter to Brigade 
Major Baldock, on which the three ad- 
ditional charges are founded, the Com- 
mander-ia- Chief thinks it necessary, in 
the most unqualified terms, to express his 
marked disapprobation and condemnation 
of the intemperate language in which that 
letter was couched ; but in consideration 
of Lieut. Colonel Harriot’s contrition at 
having penned it, of his baring requested 
to withdraw it, and to apologize to Lieut. 
Colonel Robertson for its contents, and in 
further consideration of the grievous diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend in 
the execution of his arduous duties in the 
garrison of Chunar, his Excellency is 
pleased to remit that part of the sentence 
which awards the suspension of six months 
from rank and pay. 

Lieut. Colonel Harriot is to 1^ im 
mediately released from arrest, anti will 
proceed to join the 2d battalion 32d regi- 
ment, to which he stands appointed. 

jASi Nicol, 

Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Hirer. 

Ocl. 29. Palmira , Lamb, from Lon- 
don. — 30. Ganges, Cumberledge, from 
London. — Nov. 5. John Taylor , Atkin- 
son, from Liverpool, and Jungs Lon, Bowen, 
from London. — 6 . Albion , Swainson, from 
Liverpool. — 10. Royal George, Reynolds, 
from London. — 19. Nearchus , Baker, 
from South America and Manilla. — Dec . 
17. Boyne , Lawson, from England. 

Departures from Calcutta » 

Nov. 8. Stentor, Harris, for London. 
—1 1 . Elizabeth, Swan, for Liverpool, via 
Cape.-— 12. Madras, Clark, for London, 
via Madras ; and Isabella Robertson , Mur- 
phy, for South America . — 20. Lord Suf- 
field, Brown, and Cadmus, Talbert, for 
London. — SO. Grenada, Anderson, for 
Mauritius and London. — Dec . 7. Pilot , 
Gardner, for London.— 12. Lady Flora , 
M*Donnel,’ for London, via Padang. — 
22. Princess Charlotte of Wales , Gribble, 
and Thomas Grenville, Manning, for Ma- 
dras and London. 

The Ernaud, Jones ; Research, Craw- 
furd ; Flora, Bails; Sophia, Chaw ; and 
Planet, Bonnet, sailed for Chittagong on 
the 23d Oct., with troops. 

Miscellaneous Notices. 

Loss of the Mary and Rangoon Packet . — 
By the arrival of the Anne, Capt. Gib- 
son, from Rangoon, we learn, the loss of 
the Mary, Capt. Crisp, and the brig Ran- 
goon Packet, Capt. Thompson : the for- 
mer was bound from this port to Rangoon, 
and the latter from, Rangoon here. The 
brig struck, at about noon, on the 1st ul- 
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timo ; she had been at anchor in five fa- 
thoms, working along the coast with the 
tkles ; when in weighing she -cast the 
wrong way, and in the act of wearing her 
she struck on the John-ao A- Margaret 
shoal, and when the ebb-tide, just making, 
set in strong, thumped so violently that 
her stem fra me was -soon completely 
knocked opt ; . and her commander and 
officers left her, in the boat, when she had 
filled to the upper deck, mid proceeded to 
Rangoon. The Mary got near the shoal 
on the 17th ultimo, and was keeping out 
into deeper water as a measure of pru- 
dence during the night, when instead of 
deepening she shoaled her water rapidly, 
and in a very short time afterwards struck, 
on the sand; the flood tide had swept her 
in between the shoal and land, and in 
standing put*, she struck on it she held 
together for a long time, notwithstanding 
the hardness of the sand and the heavy 
swell ; but at length finding that she was 
filling ^ast, and that all hopes of saving 
her were at an end, her commander con- 
structed a raft for the people, and putting 
some of them into the boats and others 
upon the raft, they, in this manner, left 
the vessel. They were subsequently obliged, 
however, to take all - the people into the 
boats, and cut the raft adrift, as it was tow- 
ing them to sea. After this they succeeded 
in getting into Dalle river, and thence to 
Rangoon. — [Cfc/. Journ Oct. 28. 

Ship Putty it o maun — The Arab ship 
Rutty Ttombun (formerly the Auspicious 
of Calcutta), inward-bound from Muscat 
and the Malabar coast, on the 20th Oct., 
grounded upon Hog River sand, where 
she has bilged (being very old), and is 
considered as irrecoverably lost: great part 
of her cargo has been saved. 

Ship 'Atlas. — The Atlas, Clifton, had all 
her cargo landed at Calcutta on the 5th 
Dec., and Mr. John Breen, ship-builder, 
had made a contract to raise the ship as 
she lay in Hog Creek, and if floated to 
Calcutta in twenty-five days was to re- 
ceive £,b(X5 rupees. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 12. At Nathporc, the lady of 
Capt. J. Gerrard, Agent for Timber, of 
a son. , 

Sept. 7. At Berhamporc, Mrs* Harriet 
Phelips, relict of Lieut. C. H. Phelips, 
late Adj. of Moorsbedabad Prov. Bat., of 
a daughter. 

12. At Afhow, in Malwah, the lady of 
Lieut. Henry Ghstin, 6th L.C., of a son 
andheif. 

22. Mrs. Gomiss, wife of Mr. J. Af. 
GomisS, of a daughter. 

25. At Midnapore, Airs. E, Aiiranda, 
of a daughter. 


25. At Aleerut, the wife of Air, J. W. 
Eastwood, of a son and heir. 

27. On board theH.C.S. Alinerva, at 
sea, the lady of 3Uaj. Craigie, of ft son. 

Oct. 1. At Kidderpore, Mrs. Shearman, 
of a son. 

5. Mrs. John Thomas Baytey, of a 
daughter. 

7. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut.Cof 

James Nicol, Adj. Gen. of the Army, of 
a daughter. " 

— At Cawnpore, Airs. Parsons, of a 
son. 

8. At Cuttack, the lady of Capt. Faith- 
ful, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rer. 
H. L. Williams, of a son. 

— The lady of P. S. Heweif, Esq., of 
a sod. 

9. Airs. J. J. FJeurv, of a son. 

— Airs, C. I. Godfrey, of a daughter. 

10. At Chowringhee, the lady of Mr. 
C. Owen, of AJodindarry, Jessore, of a 
son and heir. 

11. The lady of James Mackenzie, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Buxar, the lady of T. B. Ba- 
ker, Esq., of a son. d 

13. Mrs. J. Vander Beek, of a soft and 
heir. 

15. At Elysium Row, the lady of R/. 
T. W. Betts, Esq., of a daughter. — 

17. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt; 
J. H. White, 1st Cav., of a son. 

— ' At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Perkins, of a son. 

18. At Chowringhee, the lady of Capt* 

W. Kennedy, First Assist. Mil. Aud. 
Gen., of a daughter. . , 

^ 19. The lady of J. W. Higgens, Pilot 
Service, of a daughter. . 

— At Banda, the lady of Dr. For; 
sytb, 4th N.I., of a son. „s * 

30. The lady of Lieut. J. S. Hele, of 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

21. At Baulu spore, Tirhoofc, the lady 
of John Brown, Esq., of a daughter. 

“ At Keitah, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Nation, of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Alfred Richards,- Com. 2d bat. 23d. 
N.I., of a daughter. 

22. At Bhassulpore, the lady of Major 
T. G. Alder, of a son. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of Robert. Li- 
mond. Esq., 15th regt . N.X., of a daughter; 

23. The lady of F. Paschoud, Esq.*, of 
a daughter. 

24. At Bally Gunge, the lady of Capt; 
T. Alaean, 16th lancers, of a daugljter. , 

25. Airs. I*. F*- Jacob, of a still-bomson. 
— At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut* 

Exshaw, 20th N.I., of a daughter.. 

— The lady C. K_ Robinson, Esq., of 
a son . 

26. Airs. Joseph Leal, of a son. 

27. At Hazzaree Baug, the lady of 
Capt. XL L. Playfair, of a daughter. 
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28. The lady of John Bagshaw, Esq., 
of a son. 

29. Iu Fort William, the lady of J. 
Sullivan, Esq., Assist. Surg., of a son. 

— At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. 
W. Hodgson, 1 3th N. I., of a daughter. 

— * At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. W. 
W. Davis, 6th N.I., of a son and heir. 

30. At Monghyr, the lady of Capt. W. 
B. Salmon, of a son. 

— Mrs. .Phillips, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Philipps, Assist. Harbour Master, of a 
son. 

— The lady of Col. Edwards, H.M. 
1 4th .Foot, of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of Capt. 
Ed. Browne, 30th N. L, of a daughter. 

31. The lady of Mr. Spencer, Surgeon, 
of a daughter. 

1. Mrs. Win. Duhan, of a son. 
2.. The lady of C. A. C. Cavorke, Esq., 
of a son* 

— At the house of Mr. Rickett’s, 
Collinga, the widow of the late Mr. Tho- 
mas Vaughan, of a daughter. 

3. At Allypore, Mi's. Parrock, of a 
son. 

4. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut W. 
H. Terraneau, District Barrack Master 
1 8th Division, of a son. 

— At Mpradabad, the lady of A. N. 
Forde, Esq., Civil Service, of a daugh- 
ter. 

5. At Ghazeepore, the lady of John 
Sherlock, Esq., Paymast. H.M. 87th 
regt.,- of a daughter. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of Capt. 
H. Pennington, Europ. Invalids, of a 
still-born daughter. 

— The lady of John Lowis, Esq., of 
a still-bom daughter. 

6. Mrs. J. P. Bellew, of a son. 

— • The lady of Lieut. Onseley, 14th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

7. At Dum-Dum, the lady of J. Bell, 
Esq., of a son. 

10. At Moradabad, the lady of N. J. 
Halhed, Esq., of a son. 

11. The lady ofvthe late Capt. James 
Green, of the late ship Liverpool, of a 
daughter. 

12. Mrs. N. Baiilie, of a daughter. 

— The lady of M. M‘Kenzie, Esq., 

of Sindoorie, Jessore, of a daughter. 

13. The lady of G. P. Bagram, Esq., 
of n son. 

— The lady of C. Carey, Esq., Civil 
Service, of * eon. 

1 6. At Agra, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Irving, B;A., of a daughter. 

— At Chandemagore, the lady of J. 
G. Vcrploegh, Esq., of a son. 

17. At Alipore, the lady of Henry 
Newmarch, Esq., of a daughter. 

19. At Kishnaghur, Nuddea, the lady 
of J. Row, Esq., Assist. Surg., of a son. 

22. At Balasore, the lady of John Be- 
cher, Esq., of a son. 


23. At the New Buildings, Cooly 
Bazar, Mrs. Conductor Macdonald, of a 
daughter. 

24. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. 
Ripley, Europ. Regt., of a daughter. 

26. At Syihet, the lady of Charles 
Tucker, Esq* Civil Service, of a son. 

— • The lady of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, of 
a daughter. 

27. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. 
Bingley, Horse Artillery Brigade, of a 
daughter. 

28. The lady of the Rev. W. Yates, of 
a son. 

29. At Chowringhee, the lady of G. 
Swinton, Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of G. Vrignon, Esq., of 
a son. 

30. At Hurrissaul, the wife of J. A. 
Coimbra, Esq., Indigo Planter of Mus- 
tafapore, of a daughter. 

— The lady of Wm. Ainslie, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

Dec. 9. In the Circular Road, the 
lady of Henry Cooke, Esq., jun.,' of 
daughter. 

Lately. At the Cape, the lady of W. 
T. Blair, Esq., H.C. Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

Sept. 14. At Chanda, near Nagpore, 
Capt. G. R. Crawfurd, Superintendent 
of Affairs, to Charlotte Ann, second 
daughter of the late Wm. Bring, Esq., 
Calcutta ; and on the same day and place, 
Lieut. J. S. Pitts, Bengal Europ. Regt., 
to Cornelia Harvey, third daughter of the 
late Wm. Dring, Esq., Calcutta. 

22. At Patna, Mr. John L’Blanc to 
Mrs. Mary Rose David, widow of the 
late Mr. Anthony David. 

26. At Serampore, at the house 6f his 
Esc. the Governor Kre fling, Capt. Wal- 
ter Snow, of his Majesty’s service, to 
Sophia Fredericka, eldest daughter of the 
late N. Robelholm, Esq., of the Danish 
Civil Service. 

Oct. 11. At Asseerghur, Lieut. Z. If, 
Turton, 1st bat. 11th N.I., to Miss Ann 
Crump. 

13. At the Cathedral, Mr. John Ma- 
thews to Miss Mary Ann Robarts. 

— At the Cathedral, Mr. Thomas 
Bartlett to Miss Eliza Edmonds. 

15. AtChiusurah, Lieut. Wright, 12th 
N.I., to Mrs. Gordon, relict of the lare 
Capt. Gordon, and daughter of the Hon. 
Mr. Overbeck, Governor of Chin sural). 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Isaac Jor- 
dan Goodlad, Esq., of Commercolly, to 
Harriet, relict of the late Lieut. Wogan, 
H.M. 66th Foot. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, C.P. Sealy, 
Esq., to Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late John Bartlett, Esq. 

16. At Cawnpore, Mr. C. Mackintosh, 
to Miss D. C. Honevburne. 
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18. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Thos. 
Clarke, H.C. Marine,' to Miss Louisa 
Morgan. 

19. At Chandernagore, Mr. M. Ni- 
cholas, to Miss Bose Adolfe. 

20. At St. John’s Cathedral, Eneas 
Mackintosh, Esq., to Henrietta Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the late Charles 
Child, Esq. 

22. At Ghazeepore, Lieut. Alex. Car- 
negy, 11th N.I, to Miss Isabella Don. 

31. At St. John’s Cathedral, James 
Fraser, Esq., of Damodeah, to Miss Anne 
Gould, of Kidderpore. 

Hov. 1. At Commillah, Lieut. T. 
Fisher, Dep. Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen., 
to Emily Maria, daughter of Wm. Ter- 
raneau. Esq., of Sylhet. 

3. Ml. Wm. Barradge to Miss Maria 
D’SiJvs. 

5. At the Cathedral, Mr. Henry Critch- 
ly, H. C. Marine, to Mrs. Marian 
M‘Carthey. 

— At the Cathedral, Mr. Wm. Scott 
to Ml 8 * Elisa Jones. 

6. Mr. John Peter to Miss Larrinia 
llohjnet*. 

— At the Cathedral, Capt. G. Tom- 
kyns, 7th N.I., to Jessie, second daughter 
of Capt. Alex. Nash, of Gravel Hill 
House, Chalant, St. Peter’s, Bucking- 
hamshire. 


— At the Cathedral, H. Cavell, Esq, 
1st Garrison Assist. Surg, to Miss Jane 
Poole. 

’?£• C. Gordon, Esq., Lieut, in 
H.M. navy, to Miss Christina Lucas. 

8- At Barrackpore, Lieut. Vincent 
Shortlaod to Miss Mary Charlotte Es- 
tello Defouchy. 

— A-t Chinsurab, at the Portuguese 
Church, Mr. I. D. Bean, of the H. C. 
Marine, to Miss Magdalina Elias, the 
only daughter of Mr. Nasier Elias. 

— * Mr. John Pereira to Miss Mary 
Ann Gonsalves. 

17. At the Cathedral, Capt. Walker, 
H.C. Bombay Artillery, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of die Bev. Mr. Wilson, of Banff. 

20. ^ At St. John’s Cathedral, Eneas 
Mackintosh, Esq., to Henrietta Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Chas. Child, Esq. 
two Cathedral, Mr.R. 

lollow to Miss Sarah Bulkeloy, daugh- 
ter of the Ute Dr. Henry Bulkeley. 

Catbe ^^ »i>e Bev. W. H. 
^ ellow of Trinity College, 
t ambndge. Principal of Bishop’s' Col- 
'eSSaSSS Calcutta, to Maria, eldest 
dau^ia of the Hon. J. R. - - - 
Sen. Member of the Board of 
Cental Provinces. 


unstone, 
r Revenue 


r-- S«- John's Ca$*fa*L W. 
Swafnson, Esq, Commander of the ship 
Albit^, Eiiza Moore. 


Lately. At Berbampore, J. J. Rnod. 
grass. Esq, Lieut, and Adj. of H.M 
38th regt., to Maria M' Donald, eldest 


daughter of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
K.C.B. 

■ DEATHS. 

Sejil. 8. At Berhampore, Mrs. Urmston, 
wile of Lieut. Urmston, 38th Foot, aged 
24 years. 

11. On the river, Brev. Capt. J. E. 
Conway, 6th N.I. 

28. At Dinapore, Mr. John Leopold, 
of the Warrant Medical Staff. 

— Wm. Jeffries ; and on 2d Oct. Tbur- 
ton Joseph, aged 4 months, the twin soils 
of Mr. Hooper, of the Town Hall. 

29. At Nusseerabad, Lieut. Bennett, 
Quart. Mast. 3d Light Cavalry. 

— At Cutwa, Jane, the infant daugh- 
ter of William Lambert, Esq., aged five 
months. 

30. In Garden Reach, Mr. Blake, late 
Chief Officer of the brig Caroline, be- 
longing to Messrs. Breen and Co. 

Oct. 3. At Dacca, Mary Ann, thf Ugly 
of T. C. Harrison, Esq, Assist. Surg. of 
Burrisaul, in her 24th year. 

4. Capt. B. S. Woodhead, formerly 
Commander of the ship Eliza, aged 29 
years. 

7. At Burrisaul, Assist. Surg. John 
MacRae, Extra Sub- Assist. Com. Gen. 

8. At Cawnpore, Henry, the inftnt 
child of Capt. Parsons. 

9. At Kurnal, Lieut. P. Middleton, 

22d N.I. 

13. At Berbampore, Mrs. Elia. JVerye 
Taylor, wife of Lieut. Aldwell Taylor, 
H. M.’s 38th regt., aged 28 years. 

— At Meerut, Louisa Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Capt.W.P. Cooke, Dep. Judge Adv. 
Gen, Meerut Division, aged one year. 

14. At the house of H. Walpole, Esq, 
Allipore, at the age of 19, the lady of 
Henry Oakeley, fog, of the £Srif. ser- 
vice. 

— At Culpee, Georgina Anne* th* in- 
fant daughter of Lieut. W.Bignell, 1st bat. 
S2d N.I. 

15. At Cawnpore, Francis Pauline, the 
infant daughter of Qppt. J. H. Cave, 

— Mrs. H. Alexander, aged 5P years- 

— At Entally, Mr. William Pigou, 
aged 35 years. 

16. At Sultanpore, Benarea, Ef alter 

Herbert, fourth son of Major G- jl.,GaU> 
8 th L.C, aged 20 months. , 

17. The infant son of M. C- Bed efc®* 
Esq. 

— At Saugor, the infant son of Leg) it. 
Col. Perkins. 

19. At Coliguage Factory, f H gtfe of 
Jesspru, Miss Frances Jane Geilpw* egad 
16 years. 

-» Master. Murat, youngest sop of 
Arratoon Avietick, , Esq., of % aogoou, 
aged 11 years. 

21. Mr. Samuel Sweeting, Rraoph Pi- 
lot, H. C. Marine, aged 39 years. 

— Mr. Richard Scott, aged 23 years. 
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21. At Chowringhee, the infant sou of 
the Hon. Mr. Feudal!. 

23. At Chandernagqre, Garel Imbert, 
Esq., l^te Resident of the Netherlaud 
possessions a£ Calcapore. 

— v 'At Sefhampore, Cap*. W. Read, 

H.M.’f 2§th {bot* 

23. At Chandernagore, of child birth, 
the Jadv of E. Q. Debus, Esq. , aged 29. 

-»*>/* Efeiicfa Elizabeth Selby, the infant 
daughter of Lieut. John Selby Hole, of 
Artillery. 

28. Christiana Ruff, youngest daughter 
of Mr, Francis Rufl£ aged two years. 

— At BogwQiigoIah, the wife of Mr. 
TliQina^ Hose, eldest daughter of Dr. E. 
Macjbq&o, of the city of Moorshedabad, 
aged 20 years. 

29. At Cawnpore, George Neyland, 
Esq.,' Paymaster 1 Gtii or Queen’s Regi- 
ment of Lancers. 

Nov. 1. Emelia Ann, only daughter of 
C/M. pfoHingb^ry, Esq., aged 8 years. 

— At Banda, Isabella Elizabeth, third 
daughter of George Mainwaring, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, aged II months. 

— After an illness of nine months, 
Mrs. Q. Barqes, aged 23 years. 

" Af-Whow, Capt. George Casement, 
21st NX, and Major of brigade of Malwa 
Force.' : *■ f ' ' 

2. At Ifansi, Lieut. Henry Oliphant, 

Stti'Wr/ - 

8.^ M the.jipuseof her father, A. Snider, 
Sf** Ami Robins,' aged 23 

— r Mrs. ’Eva Brown, aged 22 years. 

— Rfyugtilporfc, of an abscess in 
the five?/ Master Samuel Richards, aged 
16* years. 

5. The riftfaiit daughter of Mrs. J. P. 
BeHew. 

— - At Serampore, P. M. Otto Lau- 
reta Bip, Esq.^ Second Member of His 
Danish Majesty'* Royal Council at Se- 
ra mport*/ and laste ‘a Judge and Magistrate 
of both European and Native Corps of 
thatphlcei ' ' 

6. Mr. Darnel Hogan, oF the Gov. 
Gazette Establishment, aged 22 years. 

7 At f Ditiapore, Lieut. Colonel Nison, 
H.AJf 44th Foot. 

it. f Mr, John Shayier, aged 87 year* ' a 
wriWr^n^e Hetret Department. 

-3 Mys. Maria F&Wte$£ dged 20 yfcafs, 

12. At the house of Mr. Thomas Bason, 
theRfcV? Brifi9lfeXtene<&£t Murphy, of the 
Pious Order of St. Francis, aged 28 years. 
r Af *Tite iftsfdertce of bis soh-in-law, 
John Pitrto, Esq., 
a native of Gos, aged 67 years. 

18. Soft of the late 

Majof Sir J&m Hersford, aged 19 
years. 

14. Mrl. Ro*r Maria Wood, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Wood, of the Military De- 
partment of Government, aged 17 years. 
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16. Mr. John Dud, .eldest sou of 
Archibald Dull', Esq., Attorney at Law, 
aged 21 years. 

17. Mr. Alex. Forbes, aged 50 years. 

19. William Rich&rdsop, Esq., ship 
builder, aged 50 years. 

20. At the house ol J. Turner, Esq., 
Chowringhfee, the infant son of the late 
Tredway dark, Ehj,, of the Civil Ser- 
vice, aged six months. 

— Capt. W. Kinsey, aged 44 years. 

22. Conductor James Drew, Ordnance 
Commissariat Department, aged 28. 

23. At Chinsurah, J. D. Ulrich, Esq., 
late Resident of the Netherland posses- 
sions, aged 49 years. 

— Mr. William Kelly, late Assist to 
R. C. Blunt, Esq., Indigo Planter of 
Nuddeah, in Calcutta, aged 47 years. 

24. Mr. J. R. MoseJej, aged 36 years. 

27. Capt. Cathc.irt Metinen, 27th regt. 

N.I. , aged 33 years. 

Die. 3. Miss Harriett Huet, youngest 
daughter of S.'H. Huet, J2sq.,. of ' tjSfe 
Per&ian Secretary’s Office* aged 1 3 years. 

Latch/, At Mozambique^ in his I9tli 
year, Mathew Lack ersteen, Esq., Super- 
cargo of the late ship Matilda. 

MADRAS . 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, Oct. 28, .182$. — Capt. 
R. Bower, 8th N.I., transferred to In- 
valid establishment at his own request. 

Oct. 31. — Lieut. J. Gunping, 1st N.I., 
to be Adj. to 2d bat. of corps, vice Haul 
tain. 

Noth 7. — Ens. W. II. Pears, of Engi- 
neers, to be Assist. Superintend. Engineer 
with Northern Division of Army. 

10/ A licgt. N.I. Sen.' Ens. J. F. K. 
Brett to be Lieut., vice Lonsdale, de- 
ceased; date of com. 30 Oct. 1823. 

Nov. 1 1 . — -Cavalry. Sen. Maj. Wiru 
Dickson, C. B., from 6th Light Cavalry, 
to be Lieut. Col., vice Colebroqke, dec.*; 
date of com. 20 Oct. f32$. 

6th Regt. I. C. Sen. Capt. J. Smith to 
be Major, Sen. Lieut. ( Brev. Cfrpt.)A,H. 
Johnston to be CaptJ, and Sen. Comet W. 

E. Litchfield to be Liehf, in Succession to 

Dickson, promoted •** dale' of corns'. So 
Oct; 1823. ; ' * " 

8 th Rtrgi. N. 7. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt) 
C. F. Smith tu be Capt., and* SefcTsns. 

F. B. Lucas to be L^euti, in succe*Soq <o 
Bower invalided ; date of corns. ' 

1823. ' ' ' ' * ' M f 

Mr. E. Finnertyadm it fed AsSwt.Xftirg*., 
and hppoinfed to do duty 4>hdi£ Garrr&do 
Sirtrg. at BaHg&lore.- * - . - * 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) John Ward, 20th 
N.I., returned to duty.' 

Nov. 14.— Lieut. J* H. Sfeill, of Artih, 
to be Adj. of Artillery in Mysore. 
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*mh Mcgt.Ji.Ii Sea. Ens. A. Harrison 
to be Lieut., vice Carroll, dec. ; dale ot 
com. 7 Nov. 1823. 

, Eos. W- Wingfield, 23d N.I. (having 
signified afceptance of appointment to Ca- 
valry on Bengal Estab*), struck off from 
strength of Army of Fort St. George. 

jCapt. A. Walker, 25th N.I, to be 
Assist. Adj. Gen- to Hyderabad Sabsid. 
Force, vice Smith promoted. 

Capt. E. J. Foote, 25th N.I, to be 
Assist. Adj. Gen. to Light Field Division 
of Hyderabad Subs. Force, vice Walker. 

Capt. E. Osborn, 2d N.I, to be Major 
of Brigade to Southern Division of Army, 
vice Foote. 

Not. 18. — Assist. Surg. D. Archer, 
M.D., permitted to enter on general du- 
ties of Army. 

Now. 21.— 12 th Reel- j V. I- Lieut. C. 
Sinclair to be Quart.Mast. and Interp. to 
2d bat., vice Stewart; Lieut. C. H. Gibb 
to be Adjt. to 1st bat., vice Sinclair ; and 
Lieut. W. D. Barclay to be Adj. to 2d 
bat., vice Gibb. 

■ i ;Iieut. H. B. Doveton, 4th L.C., to be 
Aide-dc-Camp to Maj. Gen. Sir John 
Doveton, K.C.B, commanding North- 
ern Division of Army. 

19th Regt. iV. I- Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) J- W. Cleavcland to be Capt., and 
Sen. Ens. L. Rudd to be Lieut, vice 
Peylon, deceased; date of Com. 13 Nov. 
1823. 

Nov. 2 5.— Infantry. Sen. Maj. II. G. 
A. Taylor, IOth N.I., to be Lieut. Col, 
vice Mackintosh, dec. ; date of com. 23 
Nov. 1823. 

loth Regt. N.I. Sen. Capt. Alex. 
Grant to be Major; Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt. Arch. Wilson to be Capt. ; and 
Sen. Ens. R. W. Sparrow to be Lieut., in 
succession to Taylor, prom. ; date of 
corns. 23 Nov. 1823. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, Dec. 3, 
1823. — Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) H. Fra- 
ser remove I from 22d to 25th regt. and 
1st bat. 

Lieut. Col. C. Hodgson removed from 
11th to 22d regt. and 2d bat. 

Lieut. Col. W. Munro removed from 
8tb to 23d regt. and 1st bat. 

• Lieut. Col. J. Munro removed from 
25th to 8th regt. and 2d bat, 

Lieut. Col. H. G. A. Taylor (late 
prom. ) posted tojlth regt. and 2d bat. 

Capt. J. Moore removed from 1st to 
2d hat. 24th Tegt., and Capt L. Cooper 
from 2d to 1st bat. same regt 

Lieut. E. T. Clarke removed from 1 st 
to Sd bat. 19th regt, and Lieut H. 
Wright from 2d to 1st bat- same regt, 

• Ens. T.’.'F. Baber removed from 1st to 
2 d bat 2Sd regt 

Ens.- J.. Dickson removed from doing 
duty with 2d bat 6th regt., tedoduty with 
2d bat. 8th regt. 


[Mat 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Nov. 18. Lieut Col. J.L. 
Caldwell, C.B, Act Chief Engineer, for 
health. — LieutCol. T. Steele, 19th N. I. 
ditto. ' 

To Bombay.— Oct. 31. Lieut. H. W. 
Sparrow, 13th N.I, for six months. 

7 0 Cape of Good Hope.— Oct. 31 . Ens. 
T. Sewell, 25th N. I, for health.— 
(Eventually to Europe.) 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Nov. 6. Boyne, Lawson, from Lon- 
don. — Dec. 23. Windsor Castle, Lee, from 
London. — 25. Bombay, Parker, from 
Calcutta. — 28. Princess Charlotte if Wales, 
Gribble, and Thomas Grenville, Manning, 
from Calcutta. 

Departures. 

Boyne, Lawson, for Calcutta.— IVind- 
sor Castle, Lee, for Calcutta. — Edward 
Newton (American ship), for Boston. — 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, Gribble, and 
Thomas Grenville, 'Manning, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 14. At Belgaum, the lady of Ma- 
jor F. W. Wilson, 2d bat, 2d regt, of a 
daughter. 

16. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. 
Deane, Royal Regt, of a son and heir. 

— At Quilon, the lady of Lieut. 
Stuart, 2d bat. 1st regt. N. I, of a 
daughter. 

19. In Black Town, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Palmer, of a son. 

23. At Secunderabad, the lady of 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) and Quart.Mast. 
Wright, 2d bat. 20th regt, of a daughter. 

24. The lady of J. M- Heath, Esq, 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

Nov. 1. The lady of John Arathoon, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Kaiudgee, the lady of Capt. 
Cuxton, of a son. 

4. The wife of Mr. Johnson Rowland, 

of a son. . 

5. Mrs. Parr, the wife qf Wav i Parr, 
Esq, of a son. 

— At Vepery, Mrs. Talbot, of a son. 

6. Mrs. E. Hogg,- wjfe pf ,Mrv J, R. 
Hogg, Librarian, of a daughter. 

11, At Quilon, the lady of Clpud Cur- 
. rie, Esq, Surgeon, 4th regt, of a son. 

15. At St. Thomas’ Mount, the lady of 
Brev. Capt. Poulson, of a sop. ,, 

16. At the Luz, Mrs. Edward D’ Sil- 
va, of a daughter. . , , . 

— At Bangalore, the lady-pf Daniel 
Elliott, Esq, of a daughter. t > , 

19. At Hyderabad Residency, Mrs. 
Edward Louis, of a daughter. . .. 

22. The lady of Capt. Hitchins, of a 
son. 
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24. At Pondicherry, the lady of Jo- 
seph le Faucheur, Esq., Superintendent 
of Police, of 4 daughter. 

29. At Nellore, the lady of T. V. 
Stonehouse, Esq., C.S., of a daughter, 

Dec. 5. At Cannanore, the lady of 
Lieut. W. Thomas, H.M. 13th L.I., of 
a son. 

6. The lady of F. T. Clementson, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

10. Mrs. Blacker, of a daughter. 

12. At Brodie Castle, the lady of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Vaughan, of a son. 

13. The lady of James Minchin, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Coimbatore, the lady of George 
Philips, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

15. At Wallajabad, the lady of Major 
James Wabab, commanding 17th Light 
Infantry, of twins (boys) still-born. 

— At New Town, Cuddalore, Mrs. 
De Vaz, of a daughter. 

— The lady of J. D. White, Esq., of 
a son. 

16. At Trichinopoly, the lady of the 
Rev. 1>. Resen, of a son. 

22. The lady of Capt. Rundall, Dep. 
Mil. Aud. Gen., of a son. 

24. At Saint Thomas's Mount, the 
wife of Mr. Laurence, of a son. 


MARBIAGES. 

JYou. 2. At Jaulnah, Capt. Johnson 
Wilkinson, Madras Artillery, to Hanna 
Ann, third daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Fenwick, of Kyloe and Lowick, Nor- 
thumberland. 

12. At St. John’s Church, Masulipa- 
tam, Capt. Kyd, Madras Europ. Regt., 
to Mary Ann, daughter of the late G, 
Rose, Esq., of Crookham, near Newbury. 

— At Tranquebar, at Zion’s Church, 
P. K. H. Wodschow, Esq., Royal Civil 
Service, to Miss C. Mathilde, youngest 
daughter of the late Col. Strieker. 

13. At the Black Town Chapel, Mr. 
R. Taylor, to Miss Anne Williams. 

24. At Masulipatam, Lieut, and Adj. 
George Brady, 47th N.I,, to Sarah Hen- 
rietta, 'youngest daughter of the late W. 
S D. Light, Esq., of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Madras. 

— At Tellicherry, Capt. Binny, 2d bat. 
Pioneers, to Mrs. Daly, daughter of the 
late E. M&ckay, E$q- 

At Bellary, Mr. John Harrison to 

Miss Laridina Welhelmina Shari ieb. 

Did 2. At Quilon, Lieut. J. F. Pal- 
mer,- Intorp. and Quart.Mast. 16th Light 
Infantry, td Caroline, youngest daughter 
of ' fhe lafe Thomas Bucke, Esq., of Wor- 
lington, in the county of Suffolk. 

8. : At the Kfack Town Chapel, Mr. 
John Henry Heal to Miss Sophia Hill. 

9. At A rent, Lieut. John Purton, of 
Engineers, to- Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. R. Smyth, A.M. 


18. At St. George’s Church, G. S. 

Hooper, Esq., Civil Service, fev Miss 
Clementina Burnside. • ^ 

20. At St. George’s Church, Dr. 
Henry Cowen, Surgeon H.M. 41st Foot, 
to Sarah, second daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Limond, Madras Artillery. 

— At St. Mary's Church, Lieut. W. 
Cotton, 10th regt N.I., to Atme, eldest 
daughter of L. H. Stirling, Esq., J. P. 
and 2d Commissioner of the Court of 
Requests, Madras. 

Lately . At Secunderabad, Benj. Wil- 
liams, Esq., Assist. Surg., to Harriott, 
fourth daughter of Lieut. Col. Hazlewood. 

deaths. 

Sept. 22. On his passage to Calcutta, 
Capt. Jas. Rodger, 2d bat. 9th N. I. 

30. Brev. Capt. D. C. Stewart, Quart. 
Mast, and Paymaster, 2d bat. 12 th regt; 
Oct. 10. At Madura, Mr. Joseph Jelly. 

17. At New Town, Vepery, qf tbecho*- 
lera, Clarissa, the infant daughter of Mr. 
A. Engels, aged two years. 

19. On board H.M. ship Liftey, in the 
49th year of his age. Col. John Cole- 
brooke, C.B., of the Madras Cavalry, a 
most zealous and gallant officer, who dis- 
tinguished himself on every field service in 
which the coast troops have been engaged 
for the last thirty years. 

20. In child -bed, Mrs. Emma Cassin, 
the wife of Mr. P. C. Cassin. 

24. At Mongalore, Elizabeth, wife of 
Wm. Sheffield, Esq., Civil Service, Judge 
and Criminal Judge at that station. 

— At Vizianagrum, Charlotte, wife of 
Major T. H. Smith, commanding at that 
station, aged thirty years. 

25. At Black Town,* Peter John, the 
infant son of Mr. L. J. Palmer. 

27. At Sea, Capt. M. Pike, of the 
ship Reliance. 

At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Mitchell, the wife of Mr. Wm. Mitchell, 
Writer in the Store. 

Nov. 6. At Masulipatam, Lieut. C-. A. 
Carroll, 2d bat. 19tli regt. N.I. 

— The Rev. Ignacio Coelho, of Cran- 
ganoor, aged 59 years, inhabitant of Ma- 
dras. 

8. At Calingapatam, Mr. Joseph Cbas. 
Leslie, eldest son of Capt. Chas. Leslie, 
present Master Attendant at Calingapa- 
tam, aged 27 years. 

12. At Masulipatam, of fever, Gapt. 
Peyton, 2d bat. 1 9th regt. 

15. Mr. Nicholas hPFariaine, Sub- 

Assist. Surg., aged 65. ~ 

— At Hingolee, of a remittent Sever, 
Dr. Robert Greig, of this establishment, 
and Staff Surgeon at EUicbpoar. 

16. At St. Thomas's Mount* Lieut. 
Thomas Boyle, of the Artfltery. c 1 «'■ 

17. At Kaludgee, ‘the infant Son of 
Capt. Cuxton. 

4 D 2 
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. 22. At Vellore, Lieut.Col. .Alex. Mac- 
kintosh. ti.i . 

— At Roy&pettah, Mrs. Anne Hudson. 

. -r- Anna, the wife of Mr. George 
Winter, iaiioe. 

27^ At Madras, the Hon. F. C. Regel, 
Esq., Chief of the Netherlands posses- 
sions on the coast of Coromandel and 
IVladifra, aged 47 years. 

— At Colar, on hij way to Madras, 
with the view of embarking for Europe 
for the recovery of his health, Capt. B. 
W. Macdonald, 1st bat. 1st regt. N.I. 

29. On his inarch from Ryepoor to 
Nagpoor, Lieut. Wm. Ord, 19th rcgt. 
Madras N.L, Adj. to 2d bat. Nagpoor 
Brigade. 

30. At Triehinopoly, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Butler. 

Bee. 1. At St. Thome, Maria Webb, 
daughter oF Capt. Webb, G9th regt., aged 
13 months. 

5. At Pondicherry, the lady of Capt. 
A. Turner, commanding Europ. Regt. 
Depot at Cuddalore, aged 35 years. 

9. At Ellore* Ensign G. A. Barnard, 
2d bat. 19th regt. N.I., of a bilious fever. 

12. At Dindigul, Sophia, only daugh- 
ter of Capt. J. Smith, in her 8th month. 

13. At Nellore, Cornwall, the infant 
son of Bdw. Smalley, Esq. 

14. In Black Town, Mr. Etienne Re- 
naux, aged 47 years. 

17. At Royapettab, Mr. John Hark- 
ness, schoolmaster. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department. 

Nov. 6. Mr. Alexander Bell, Assist, to 
Sub-Collector of Sholapore. 

Mr. Henry Young, 3d Assist, to Col- 
lector of Poona. 

JMr. Walter Fullarton, Assist, to Princi- 
pal Collector at Dharwar. 

Mr. Henry Bebb Morris, Assist, to 
Collector in Candeish. 

Mr. R. G. Chambers, 3d Assist to Col- 
lector of Surat. 

Mr. Charles Prescott, 3d Assist, to Col- 
lector of Kaira. 

Mr. P. Ricketts, 3d Assist, to Col- 
lector m Northern Concan. 


Commercial Department. 

Nov. 6* Mr. J. H, Farquharson, Acting 
Deputy Warehousekeeper. ° 


Judicial Department, 
tfov. 6. Mr. P. W. LeGeyt, 2d Rom 
ter at Poona. 

Mr. Gregor Grant, Acting 2 d Regist 
to Court of Adawlut at Surat. 

Mr. N. Kirkland, Assist. Register i 
Cour^ of Adawlut at Broach. 

Mr. Charles Sims, Assist. Register \ 


Sadder Adawlut and Sudder Foujdary 
Adawlut. 

Mr. W, J. Hunter, Assist. Register to 
Court of Adawlut at Ahmedabad. 

Political Department. 

Nov. 6. Lieut. Colonel E. G. Stannum, 
Resident in Persian Gulph. 

R. C. Money, Esq., Assist, to ditto. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 31, 1823. — Messrs. 
II. A. Lawrence, R. Fullerton, and G. 
C. Stockley admitted Cadets of Inf., and 
promoted Ensigns. 

Capt. W. Ogilvie, 12th N.I., and Capt. 
E. Hamilton, 1 1th ditto, appointed De- 
puty Judge Advocates General to army of 
Presidency ; one to be stationed in Surat, 
and other in Poona Division. 

Nov. 3. — Assist. Apotb. J. Huntley, 2d 
bat. Art., to be Sub- Assist. Surg., and ap 
pointed to H.C. Cruizer Vestal. 

Nov. 4 Capt. Browne to have com- 

mand during Lieut. Col. Edwards’ absence 
from district of Candeish. 

Lieut. Nixon, Adj. 1st bat. 10th regt . 
to perform duties of Major of Brigade in 
Candeish. 

Capt. FI. Newton, Major of Brigade, 
to superintend erection and repairs of pub- 
lic buildings at Malligaum. 

Nov. 5. — Sub- Assist. Surg. Dickson to 
perform Medical duties of Hon. Com- 
pany’s Cruizer Aurora. 

Assist. Surg. Forbes appointed to Medi- 
cal duties of H. C.’s CruizerMercury. 

Nov. 10. — Lieut. Colonel E.G. Stannus 
to be Resident in Persian Gulph, vice 
Lieut. Macleod, deceased. 

Assist. Surg. Riach to be Surg. to Resi- 
dency of Bushire, in succession to Mr. 
Mil ward, deceased. 

Lieut. N. Lechmere, of Art., to act as 
Fort Adj. at Surat until arrival of officer 
appointed to situation. 

9 th Regt. N.I. Ens. T. B. Forster to be 
Lieut., vice Kinsey, deceased ; and Eus. 
K. H. H. Fawceit to be Lieut., vice Har- 
vey, deceased ; date of rank 6 Nov. 1823. 

Nov. 14.-rMaj. Edvv. Ballasis to be 
Private Secretary to Hon. the Governor, 
in succession to Lieut. Col. Stannus, ap- 
pointed Resident at Bushire. 

Capt. R. E. Burrowes, FI.M.’s 20th 
regt., to be Military Secretary and extra 
Aide-de-Camp, ditto ditto. 

Lieut. R. R. Gillespie, II.M.’s 4th 
Drags., to be Aide-de-Camp, ditto ®tt*. 

6th Regt. N.I. Lieut* W, H. Jackson 
to be Adjutant to 1st bat., vice Johnson 
proceeding to Europe ; date of appoint- 
ment 13 Nov. 1823. 

Novi 18. — Lieut. W. J. J&rowne, Interp. 
to 1st bat. 4th N.I., to perform duties of 
Iuterp. to 1st bat. 10th regt. during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Hancock. 
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Lieut. E. M. Ennis, 2d bat i ith regt. , 
to superintend erection of public buildings 
at Broach during ensuing season. 

Nov. 25.- — Lieut. Molesworth, Assist. 
Com. Gen., to conduct Commissariat Du- 
ties at Presidency during Commissary 
General’s absence, on annual tour of in- 
spection. 

Lieut. C. J. Westley, 10th N.I., to be 
Interp. in Hindoostanee, and Quart. Mast, 
to 1st bat. of regt., vice Hancock pro- 
ceeding to Europe. 

Dec. 2. — 11/A Regt. N.I. Ens. Alex. 
Barnes to be Lieut., vice Attenburrow, 
deceased; date of rank 22 Nov. 1823. 

Dec. 3. — Lieut. G. Duvernct, Act. Adj. 
of 1st bat. 5th N.L, appointed Adj. to that 
bat. from 1st inst. 

4th Regt . N-I. Ens. A. H. Bond to be 
Lieut., vice Graham, deceased ; date of 
rank 27 Nov. 1823. 

Lieut. D. Forbe.->, 2d bat. 1st regt. N.I., 
to act as Executive Engineer at Baroda, 
during absence of Lieut. Wadington. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Nov. 7. Major Litchfield, 
2d regt. Cav., for health. — 14. Major 
Jas. Morse, 1st bat. 7th regt., ditto. — 
Lieut. C. H. Johnson, 1st l>at. 6th regt., 
ditto. — Lieut, and Quart. Mast. H. Han- 
cock, 2d bat. 10th regt., for one \ ear, on 
private affairs — 21. L'eut. H. Dunbabin, 
2d bat. Uth N.I., for health. — 25. Lieut. 
C. Hagart, Europ. Regt., ditto. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Nov. 21. Capt. 
Wm, Miller, regt. Art., for nine months, 
for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . 

Nov. 6. Dorothy , Garnock, from Liver- 
pool. — 11. Columbia, Chapman, from Li- 
verpool ; Countess of Louden, from Ba- 
tavia ; and Milford, Horwood, from China. 
— 12. Investigator, Ro»s, from Calcutta, 
with the Hon Mr. Adam on board. — 29. 
King George the Fourth, Beyts, from Cal- 
cutta.— Dec. 3. Anna Robertson, Clerk, 
from Bengal. — 8. Roberts, Allport, from 
Calcutta. — Glenelg , Weddall, from Cal- 
cutta. 

Departures. 

Nov. 9. Royal Charlotte , Graham, for 
London. — Cruizer Auroia, Herne, for the 
Persian Gulf, having on board Lieut. Col. 
Stannus, the new Resident, R. C. Money, 
Esq., Assist. Resident, and Assist. Surg. 
J. P. Riach. — 30. Lord Castlcreagh, Du- 
rant, for London. — Dec. 3. Dorothy, Gar- 
nock, for Liverpool, and Catherine Stewart 
Forbes, Chapman, for London. 

H.M. ship Leven is expected to sail 
from hence to Muscat early in the next 
week. After leaving Muscat, wc hear 
that the Leven will proceed to survey the 


Southern Coast of Arabia en this side the 
Red Sea; and that it is intended that! she 
should join the Barracouta and Albatross 
at Mozambique. We learn that the expe» 
dition will commence the survey of the 
Coast of Madagascar with the next mon- 
soon. — [Bom. Gaz. Dec. 3. 

BiliTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 28. At Colabah, the lady of the 
Rev. James Mitchell, of a son. 

Nov . 1. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. 

M. L. Gallway, of a daughter. 

6. The lady of James Henry Crawford, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

- - The lady of the Rev. G. Hall, of a son. 

15. At Ellichpoor, the lady of Capt. 
Browne, H.M. 24th rogt., of a daughter. 

21. Mrs. Bennett, of a daughter. 

23. At Surat, the lady of Capt. H. A. 
Hervey, 2d bat. 7th regt., of a daughter. 

28. At Sans Souci, the lady of j. H. 
Farquharson, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 24. Mr. Joao Joze Fernandez to 
Miss Rita de Lima e Souza. 

25. Mr. Braz Baretto to Miss Anna 
Maria Fernandes. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 21. At Poonah, Adeline, the 
daughter of Lieut, and Adj. M'Cartby, 
H.M. 47th regt., aged 1 1 months. 

31. At Tannah, James, eldest son of 
Major James Morse, 1st bat. 7th regt., 
aged two years. 

Nov. 5. Lieut. Janaes Harvey, 1st bat. 
9th N.L 

— At the Presidency, of a Jungle 
fever, Lieut. T. B. Kinsey, 1st bat. 9th 

N. I., son of Lieut. General Kinsey, of 
the Madras establishment. 

7. At Camp, on the Bunass, near Doc- 
sa, of fever, Ens. Philip Parkhouse, 2d 
bat. 2d regt. N.I. 

13. Master Joseph Antonio Pereira, 
son of Mr. J. A. Pereira, aged 14 years. 

15. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. M. 
L. Gall way, 5th N.I., aged 21. 

18. At Poonah, after a few days ill- 
ness, R. Ouseley, Esq., an Assist. Surg. 
on this establishment. 

— At Poonah, Lucy Lctitia, the infant 
daughter of Capt. M.L. Galt way, 5th N.I. 

20. At Pholadpoor, at the age of 32, 
the Rev. Donald Mitchell, one of the 
Missionaries of the Scottish Missionary 
Society. 

21. Lieut. J. Attenburrow, 2d bat. 11th 
regt., second son of J. Attenburrow, Esq., 
of Nothingham. 

23. At Surat, Carolina Augusta, the 
infant daughter of Capt. H. A. Hervey, 
2d bat. 7th regt. N.I. 
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26. At of fever, XJ<;ut. 

Fred. Graham, Jst bet, 4th regt. N.I. 

Dec < 5,~lSIr$.,D. Afason, aged about 
80 years. 

Lately. At Cbowputee, in her 19th 
yeai', the *vlfe of Mr. J. B. Egan, of the 
Auditor General’s Office. 

— At Camp Kalowta, near Choke, on 
his way from Jaulna to Bombay, Lieut. 
Wynne F. Lewis, Madras Artillery. 

CEYLON. 


Mr. H. H. Thomas, Head, Assist, m 
Northern Division of Dehlee Territory * 
Mr. H. 8. Oldfield, ditto, ditto (new 
Division). 

Mr. H. Graham, ditto ditto (Western 
Division) . 

Mr. R. Cathcart, Sub- Collector of De- 

lali. 

Mr. T. J. Turner, ditto of Sirpore. 
Mr. W. Petrie, Collector of Puroeab. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 


MARRIAGE. 

Sep/. 3. At Point de Galle, R. Brooke, 
Esq., to Miss Anna Cecilia Rabinel, 
youngest daughter of the late John David 
Rabniel, Esq., Judge intheH.C.’s Ser- 
vice^ at Malacca. 

PENANG . 

* DEATH. 

Oct. 5« At his house in Leith Street, 
Francis Light, Esq., son of the late 
Frand^ Eighty Esq., the first Superin- 
tendent of this island. 


MALACCA . 

DEATH. 

H. Van. Braglit, Esq., many 
ye^Ts a. Resident Merchant at this settle- 

^ it/li * 

SUMATRA . 


' ’ .. BIRTH. 


Lately, At Bencoolen, the lady of the 
Hop. Sir ^Thomas Stamford Raffles, Lieut, 
Governor of Fort Marlborough, of a 
daughter. 

MAURITIUS. 


Oct. 24. Mrs. H. J. F. Berkeley, of a 
daughter. 

Nov. 16. Mrs. J. W. Conway, of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 3. At Juanpore, Mrs. Northam, 
of a daughter. 

4. At Patna, Mrs. Sarah Jewell, of a 
son. 

7. At Patna, the lady of George Bail- 
lie, Esq., Surgeon to his Majesty the King 
of Oude, of a son. 

8. At Monghyr, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Francis, of a son. 

10. At Hazareebaugh, the lady of 
Brev. Capt. R. S. Phillips, Adj. 2d bat. 
34th regt. N.I., of a daughter. 

15. At Chowringhee, the lady of John 
Hunter, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

17. Mrs. J. Silverton, of a daughter. 
deaths. 

Dec. 3. At Patna, Major D. V. Kerin, 
of the Invalid Establishment. 

5. At Cawnpore, Major Owen, of the 
Invalid Establishment 

14. Charles Rayner, Esq., Surgeon of 
the Ship Woodford . 

*untmatt>. 


<(J ... , 4 , - .JHCATH, 

JS. t At , Port Louis, the Hon. 
(Jeprge, Smi#b. Chief Judge of the Mau- 
ritius. 

8 UP PL EMENT TO CALCUTTA 

‘ intelligence. 

’ ^rvrr; appointments. 

Territorial Department. 

Oct. 31. Mr. H. J. Middleton, Collec- 
tor of Etawah. 

Mr. ¥l. Swetenham, ditto of Sarwan. 
W.-IL H: Bdddam, «ttbof Saidabad. 
* Mr. R. Lowtber, ditto of Bolundwhahiir. 
MltJ • ditto iof . Baekergunge. 

3kr W <1 ^^ Afiply, Secretary to Bpard 
of 4levenn^ in Western Provinces. 

Mr.jT. B. piscoe, Sub- Collector and 
Joirit Mapstfate of FhiUebbebt. 

Ml*:’ LTTTOWen, ditto ditto ert Etawah. 
Mr. W. Dundas, ditto ditto of Mo- 
culler Nuggur. 


Calcutta. — This city has been agitated 
or amused, for about six weeks, with a. 
succession of exaggerated rumours respect- 
ing an attack upon the British frontier by 
“ his Majesty of the Golden Feet,** alias 
the King of Ava. At length, however, 
it was ascertained that the war supposed 
to be raging between the two empires^ *jos 
nothing more than an insolent attack on 
the part of the Burmahs upon the islind 
of Shapuree, situated in one of the 
mouths of the Burampooter, and which 
indisputably belonged to the British 
temment The following, we believe tor 
be the most correct report of what- has 
actually occurred. . 1 ■ ” • ~:>v* ‘ 

From the. first of our sending, t^e 
guard, &c. to Shapuree, the Bjrinese 
authorities talked loudly and insolently 
of expelling it unless withdrawn. Some 
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letters to this effect were excliariged ’be- 
tween the J&ya of Arracan and our Go- 
vernment. I fancy verbal threats and 
message passed from the Uchurrung to 
the fJaroga, and so to the magistrate : but 
as nur Government was clear as to the 
right of the question, the answer invaria- 
bly was to the same effect. At length, in 
September, a firman, or royal order (real 
or pretended), 'from the King of Ava, was 
read publicly at Arracan, in the presence 
of the Raps of that place, of Chyorda, 
of Maoon or Chedub, and of Rynbin or 
Rapiree, commanding them to detach a 
force sufficient for the capture of Sha- 
pureefrom the English; which service was 
entrusted to the latter, it is said, through 
the Uebummg (Nye), and Nakoonda, his 
deputy, with some other inferior chief, 
actually commanded the troops thus em- 
ployed from Momgdoo. They suddenly 
landed about two a.m. the 24th Septem- 
ber, with six hundred men, surrounded 
tfie stockade in the dark, and under cover 
commenced a heavy fire on all sides. The 
two sentries outside the gate, or kirkus, 
fell immediately. The guard having been 
previously warned by the Birmese for 
some days, are said to have been on the 
alert, and at their arms in a moment. 
The work was a small square wooden 
stockade nine feet high, a double row of 
timbers and loop-holed. The firing con - 
tinued two hours, when the Birmese, 
never visible, brought forward some jinjals, 
or snpll guns, and loading them with 
sunn, or hemp, it is supposed to the muz- 
zle, soon set fire to the straw barrack in- 
side, which occupying nearly all the area 
of the work, the Jemadar saw the whole 
would soon be in flames, and bethought 
him of a timely retreat. The fire of the 
increased, while his own am- 
munition was nearly expended. He con- 
sequently marched off to the creek, both 
sides firing, but never closing ; arrived 
there, he found that two out of three 
fishing boats usually kept at that place, 
had disappeared, with the Manjee and 
two out of three Dandies belonging to 
them ; tbe remaining six baled the water 
out of the third boat which was »unk, and 
stOpt up a hole in her bottom with a cloth, 
and thus the garrison got off, the Birmahs 
ceasing the fire and pursuit when they 
jyere across the creek : three were killed 
oq,the spot, and four wounded, of whom 
two are since dead. One fell wounded 
Info their hands, and they would not give 
him up f&r some time without orders 
from Av# ; but he has just escaped from 
hjs-gpards, it is supposed, with the con- 
nivance of the Birman Chief at Mungdoo. 
How many of the Birmans fell iu the 
affair not of course known, but two 
were seen dead In one spot some time 
after the close by two of our Sepoys ; and 
thus they have limited their conquest to 


Shapurec> not eyen staying ! fllere J by night? 
for fear of a rejoinder, I ednclJiae,T>ut 
coming to hunt arta shoot there in the day 
time with much_parade and ostentation. 

i( It is only a year since the King pf Ava 
released nine out of ten poor Kedda peo- 
ple (elephant hunters of ours), whom they 
had seized on our territory while thus em- 
ployed, pretending they had as good a 
right to levy taxes for catching elephants 
in the forest, as Welufve to levy them on 
their exports and imports from Chittagong, 
&c. They were kept in durance a year 
(with the death of one), and then released 
by accident. It was only January last 
they shot one of our Mugh subjects on 
board his own boat, for refusing to pay 
them dustooTee on entering the wharf, the 
common boundary of equal property of 
both states. The invariable insolence of 
their address to our Government, or its 
officers, their overweaning confidence and 
arrogance, their encroachments on all the 
petty states on our borders, till aty are novr 
swallowed up in that empire, ending with 
the Rajah of Assam, whose government 
they usurped, and rendered him a fugitive 
two years, all tend to prove the farce is 
acted systematically, and with malice pre- 
pense in this outrage. Whether this syste- 
matic arrogance and encroachment is to be 
quieted by diplomacy, or by stronger 
arguments, is for the Government to de- 
cide. We can only rely on their wisdom 
for the efficacy of their decisions, whatever 
they be. 

“ When Symes was at Ava, we believe, 
the King wondered our Government did 
not apply to him for assistance against 
Buonaparte. * He would find 40,000 Bir- 
men who would sweep the French nation 
off the face of the earth, or something 
to this effect equally feasible and en- 
lightened.’ ” 

However petty this affair may appear, as 
contrasted with the Tumours that ^ere 
afloat respecting it, it was impossible' that 
the Indian Government should pass it 
over in silence. Consequently, such an 
expedition has been despatched to that 
quarter, as will command respect, while 
a proper spirit is shewn by our diplo- 
matists. 

There are also military mayexngnt^ on 
our western frontier, but eqitally tri$ng. 
The Government of Oudipore appeal to 
be in a somewhat distracted state, arx&fag, 
as we should imagine, fforri the ffeUdal 
arrogance of the j iW ; ->:!T Ji bi*.r 

readers are aware i i i*i l ii..- Bril‘-h Gosi.mi- 
naent engaged, at the close pf the { late 
Mahratta war, to maintain tho/internal 
peace of this principality. Consequent- 
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ly our services are now put , into re- 
quisition, to reduce the fortified town of 
Humeergur. The Rajpoot nobles are a 
haughty race, and will doubtless give us 
trouble even where they have little prospect 
of success : but the truly valuable publi- 
cation of Sir John Malcolm gives us 
reason to hope, that we already command 
both the respect and confidence of the 
bulk of the population. The expedition 
is formed from the Nusserabad and Nee- 
much detachments, and is under the com- 
mand of Colonel Lumiey. 

The following official letter has been 
sent to the conductors of the Calcutta 
Journal, publication has consequently 
ceased to exist. 

To Messrs. J. F. Sandys, J. Palmer, G. 

Ballard, and P. S. De Rozario. 

(General Department.) 

Gentlemen : You were apprized by my 
official letters of the 18th of July and 3d 
of September last, of the sentiments en- 
tertained by the Governor General in 
Council, in regard to the repeated viola- 
tion on the part of the conductors of the 
Calcutta Journal of the rules established 
by Government for the regulation of the 
periodical press. 

The Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
notwithstanding those communications, has 
since, by the republication in successive 
numbers of that newspaper, of numerous 
extracts from a pamphlet, published in 
England, revived the discussion of topics 
which had before been officially prohibited, 
and has maintained and enforced opinions 
and principles which, as applicable to the 
state of this country, the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council had repeatedly discouraged 
and reprobated ; the extracts themselves, 
so published, containing numerous pas- 
sages which are ir, a direct violation of the 
rules prescribed by Government, under 
date the 5th of April last. 

The Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council has in consequence 
this day been pleased to resolve, that the 
license granted by Government on the 
18th of April 1823, authorizing and em- 
powenng John Francis Sandys, and Peter 
&one De Rozario, to print and publish in 
Calcutta a newspaper called « Hie Cal- 
cutta Journal, of Politics and General 
Literature, and supplement thereto is- 
sued on Sundays, entitled and called 
“ New Weekly Register and General 
Advertiser for the stations of the interior, 
with heads of the latest intelligence pub- 
lished as a supplement to the country 
edition of the Calcutta Journal,” shall be 
revoked and recalled, and you are hereby 
apprized, and respectively required to take 


notice, that tlie said license is resumed* 
revoked, and recalled accordingly. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

W. B. Batley, 
Chief Sec. to Govt. 

Council Chamber , 6th Nov. 1823. 

A Society has been formed at Calcutta 
for the establishment of a regular steam 
navigation between India and England. 
The Hon. J. Harington presided at the 
meeting convened on the occasion, and the 
plan proposed to be adopted was laid 
before the meeting by 3 Lieut. Johnston, 
the projector. The outlines of this plan 
have already appeared in the daily London 
prints, in such a form as to preclude the ne- 
cessity of our dwelling upon them. We have 
only to state, therefore, that the measure 
has been patronized in our eastern capital 
in a manner fully equal to the encourage- 
ment that is given in the mother country 
to any speculative scheme of similar or 
higher character. The journey across the 
isthmus of Suez is of course regarded as a 
trifle. 

A well-attended meeting of the friends 
of the Parental- Academic- Institution was 
held at their house, in Wellington Square, 
early in November, for the purpose of 
forming some rules for the future manage- 
ment of its concerns. Several regulations 
were entered into, the principal of which 
provided for the admission of members, 
and for the education of the children of 
such members as may die without leaving 
a sufficient sum to pay for it. Persons 
subscribing monthly or yearly, or making 
a donation to a certain amount, are to he 
members, and by them the committee and 
the executive officers of the society are to 
be appointed. The rule relative to the 
children of indigent members is simply 
that they shall be educated gratuitously at 
the charge of the society as far as its funds 
will admit. Several other rules were 
entered into, in the forming of which the 
greatest care was taken to prevent any 
future misunderstanding. A book was 
handed round For subscribers, and they 
then proceeded to the election of a com- 
mittee, consisting of twelve members and 
a secretary, after which the meeting 
broke up. 

A general meeting of the Calcutta Dio- 
cesan Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge has been 
held at the bouse of the Lord Bishop hi 
Fort William, which was numerously at- 
tended, previous to his taking the chair as 
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President of the Committee. The Bishop 
having offered the usual prayers, addressed 
the meeting At some length. He spoke 
with much feeling of his last parting with 
the society in London, and of the solemn 
charge committed to his hands by some of 
the best and wisest men in the church ; he 
spoke of their zeal for the spiritual inte- 
rests of the East, and of his own anxious 
wish to further their Christian views so far 
as they lay in his power. His Lordship 
adverted more particularly to the subject 
of native education, and called upon the 
Committee to redouble their exertions in 
this important branch of their labours. 
In reference to this subject, it was most 
gratifying to the Committee to see at their 
board two Reverend Missionaries of the 
Church of England, recently commissioned 
by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Paits to superintend 
the department of education in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. Some classes of 
the children now receiving instruction in 
the Diocesan Committee’s schools, near 
Bhoaneepore, attended before the meeting, 
and showed great proficiency in reading 
and writing, both Bengalee and English, 
as well as in other branches of the educa- 
tion afforded to them. 

The arrival at Calcutta of a Catholic 
Bishop (whose diocese is Tibet !) is thus 
announced in one pf the Indian news- 
papers. 

The Right Rev. Zenobia Maria de 
Florenpa, Bishop of Thermien, and Vicar 
Apostolic of Tibet, has recently arrived 
here from Rio de Janeiro. He was en- 
gaged in the Catholic Mission of Angola, 
in Africa, where he received his appoint- 
ment from Rome, and proceeded hence 
from that place. After a residence there 
of ten months, he embarked for Calcutta 
in the brig Ulysses. 

He attended the old Catholic Church on 
the 9th Oct., and was received with the 
honour due to bis rank and character. 

He has just left Calcutta for Chanderna- 
gore, where, we understand, he is to re- 
main for about a month, when he will 
proceed on his mission to Silhet. He in- 
tends visiting the Catholic Churches at 
Patna, Bettiah, and Agra. The Bishop 
was accompanied by the Rev. Cazimiro da 
Pontremoli, an Italian priest, attached to 
the Tibet mission lately arrived at this 
place from Cairo, by way of the Red 
Sea, in a Turkish vessel. We quote the 
following paragraph, relating to the Tibet 
mission, from the Monthly Magazine for 
June 1823 : 

“ If credit be due to the Roman jour- 
nal, entitled Diario Romano, the Queen 
of Tibet has requested of the Pope eighty 
missionaries of the college de Propaganda 
Fide, to introduce Christianity, and for 
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the conversion of her subjects. Five ca- 
puchins have already set out for that coun- 
try. An Italian of Brescia has been in- 
strumental in the queen’s conversion ; he 
now acts as her prime minister. ” 

It is rumoured, that the bishop will 
permanently reside either at Tibet, or in 
the dominions of her highness the Begum 
Sumroo, as he is to preside over the mis- 
sion from the Propaganda Fide, at Rome, 
or as it is commonly called, the Italian 
mission in Hindustan. It would be well 
if the bishop would take our north-eastern 
frontier in his route to Tibet, and visit 
the very numerous Catholic Christians 
who are to be found from Goalpara to 
Joghigopa, in a most wretched condition ; 
particularly in every tiling connected with 
Christian instruction and the ordinances 
of religion. We believe the Italian mis- 
sion has not yet completely recovered 
fiom the distress into which it was plung- 
ed, in consequence of the blow struck by 
Buonaparte at Rome, and the capture of 
the venerable head of the church. The 
stated pecuniary remittances from Rome 
have not been renewed to this day, since 
that period; and but few missionaries have 
yet been sent out to supply the places of 
those who have departed this life to render 
an account of their ministry, and of those 
whose hands have been enfeebled by age 
in the service of the altar. Owing to the 
circumstance we have noticed, we learn 
that the Christians on our frontiers have 
not had a pastor among them during the 
low state of the mission, 

The very Reverend Doctor Jacobus, an 
Armenian by birth, but a dignitarj 1 of 
the Catholic Church, has recently arrived 
at Calcutta from Rome. 

The Rev. D. Corrie, LL.B., Senior 
Chaplain of this Presidency, was installed 
Archdeacon of Calcutta with the usual 
ceremonies, on the 25th October. 

Madras. — Our intelligence from this 
Presidency is down to the beginning of 
January. The most interesting occurrence 
we have to mention, is the establishment 
of a male and female Orphan Asylum in 
the Black Town, for such children as are 
not eligible to be admitted into the mili- 
tary asylums. The foundation stone of 
the edifice to be erected was laid by the 
masonic body with the mummery with 
which they usually amuse themselves on 
such occasions. 

Sir Charles G . Metcalfe, Bart., ReSi* 
dent at Hyderabad, had been so seriously 
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indisposed that he was obliged to leave 
Hyderabad, for Calcutta, to obtain the best 
medical advice. Tim Government yacht 
had been sent from Calcutta for him early 
in November. 

The scarcity of grain in the line of 
country l>etween NelJore and Gonjoon, 
was so excessive, that many families in the 
yicinity of Ingeram had gone without 
food for two and three days. Government 
had, however, taken up ships to convey 
rice to Coringa. 

On the night of the 22d December, a 
vast multitude assembled in the Black 
Town, and proceeded to break open some 
of the rice stores belonging to native 
merchants, which were plundered, and 
much grain carried off. Guards of native 
troops were sent to protect property of this 
description ; the mob, however, behaved 
in a most daring and outrageous manner 
towards the sepoys, while the latter, 
we understand, acted w ith the greatest 
forbearance, under very trying circum- 
stances; two of the mob, however, are 
reported to be wounded, and one killed. 
It is imagined, that not less than 100,000 
persons were collected. 

Patrick Gorman, a conductor of ord- 
nance, has been sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of 100 pagodas, for a wanton and unpro- 
voked attack upon a native with a diawn 
sword. He was addressed by Sir E. 
Stanley, in a very appropriate and im- 
pressive manner. 

Bombay. — The following account of a 
Suttee will be read with peculiar interest. 

Extract of a Letter from Poorah, dated 
Oct 4, 1823. 

Should you deem the following account 
of a suttee, that took place here the other 
da^r, worthy of a place in your paper, you 
will oblige a subscriber, and perhaps bene- 
fit the cause of humanity by so dorn^. 

The victim chosen for this cruel and un- 
godly exhibition was the widow' of a Bra- 
min, who died in the south Concan some 
days prior to this ceremony. On ap- 
proaching the fatal spot, she was preceded 
by two led horses handsomely caparison- 
ed, and attended by ten or twelve Bra- 
mins, and about the same number of 
women, with music, drums, &c. 

Pew spectators accompanied the pro- 
cession, considering the scene of action 


was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the eity, near the old palace. 

At first sight of the woman I was im- 
mediately convinced, in common with 
others, that she was more or less intoxi- 
cated ; but before the various ceremonies 
were gone through, which on such occa- 
sions precede the act of burning, those 
doubts had given place to a perfect con- 
viction that she was in her sober senses, 
and fully aware of the dreadful act she 
was about to perform. Of this I am the 
more satisfied from the question having been 
frequently put to her by the European 
gentlemen present, “ whether it was her 
wish to be burnt,” to which she always 
returned the same answer, <£ that she knew 
what she was doing, and that it was her 
own pleasure to burn.” Having offered 
the more harmless sacrifice of incense on a 
small fire from which the pile that was to 
consume her body was afterwards to be 
lighted, and having parted with all her 
golden ornaments to those in attendance, 
she deliberately, and without shedding a 
single tear, took a last leave of all she 
held dear on earth, ascended the pile, and 
there laid herself down with the ashes of 
her deceased husband tied round her neck 
The entrance was then closed with dry 
straw, and the whole pile surrounded with 
the same light material, and immediately 
set fire to by the officiating priests. 

1 had placed myself directly opposite 
the entrance to the pile, and could dis- 
tinctly see the unfortunate victim strug- 
gling to escape. . This did not pass unob- 
served by the attending Bramins, who 
instantly began to knock down the canopy, 
which, containing nearly as much wood 
as the pile itself, could have effectually 
secured their victim in the fire had it fallen 
on her. All this while no one except the 
officiating Bramins interfered; but when 
the sufferer did make her escape from the 
flames, and, running towards the river, 
either fell or threw herself at the feet, of 
Mr. T., that gentleman, assisted by Mr. 
S., immediately carried, or rather dragged 
her into the water, in which the latter gen- 
tleman suffered by incautiously laying 
hold of her burning garments. 

An attempt was now made by the offi- 
ciating priests to carry back their victim 
to the blazing pile, which was resisted by 
the gentlemen present, and one of their 
number was dispatched to acquaint the 
Magistrate of her escape, and learn his 
pleasure regarding her ; but before the 
messenger could return with an answer 
from the civil authority, the Bramins 
had persuaded the unfortunate woman 
once mpre to approach the pile. And, as 
she declared, on being questioned by those 
present, that it was her own wish to re- 
ascend the pile, they stood aloof, fearful 
of giving offence to the prejudices of the 
native population on the one hand, or to 
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the civil authorities on the other. She de- 
clined, however, for some time, to ascend 
the pile, when three of the attending 
priests lifted her up on their arms, and 
threw her on the tire, which at this time 
was burning with great fury. 

From this dreadful situation the mise- 
rable wretch instantly attempted for the 
second time to make her escape ; but the 
merciless priests were at hand to prevent 
this, if possible, by throwing large pieces 
of wood at their victim, of putting a speedy 
termination to her sufferings. Bat it was 
impossible for any man of the smallest 
pretension to feeling, to stand by and 
witness such cruelty, and therefoiC the 
gentlemen present again interfered, when 
the victim speedily made her escape a se- 
cond time from the fire, and ran directly 
into the river without any assistance what- 
ever. 

The unfortunate woman had no sooner 
entered the river, than she was followed by 
three of the officiating b rami ns, who were 
told to desist from all further persuasion, 
as nothing further would be permitted until 
the arrival of the magistrates. 

Not doubting their compliance with 
this so very reasonable request, they were 
allowed to remain with the woman in the 
water; but no sootier had the Europeans 
turned their backs, anxiously looking out 
for the arrival of authority, to put a stop 
to such cruel and diabolical proceedings, 
than the same three men who had thrown 
her on the pile, attempted to drown the 
suffering wretch by forcibly throwing her 
down and holding her under water. From 
this attempt she was speedily rescued by 
Mr. A. and Mr. M., who supported her 
in the water till the arrival of the long 
looked-for deliverance. 

The Col ector himsdf soon followed, 
and to the great joy of a few of the by- 
standers, he immediately ordered the prin- 
cipal performers in this tragical scene into 
confinement, and the chief actor or rather 
sufferer, to be carried to the hospital. 

I regret to add, the woman died about 
noon the following day, forsaken by all 
her own relations as an outcast unworthy* 
creature. 

P.S. As soon as the horrid circum- 
stances attending this suttee reached the 
ears of the magistrate, all the persons con- 
cerned in it were taken into custody, 
that their conduct might be judicially 
inquired into. 

Eastern Islands. — The following 
dubious intelligence appeared in a Cal- 
cutta Journal of Nov. 6. 

Extracts of a Letter from Pena?ig f dated the 
2 d Oct. 

u A Dutch schooner with 10, OCX) stand 
of arms from Amsterdam, for the use 
of the Siamese, passed Singapore, and 
dropped a passenger there. 


(t The boats of the Tees sloop-of-war 
were immediately despatched after the 
Dutchman but she eluded their vigilance 
and escaped. Another schooner, with a 
similar cargo, was to sail a few days after 
the one before mentioned. I conclude 
the Tees will keep a sharp look-out after 
her. 

The following proclamation by the Go- 
vernor of Manilla gives a comprehensive, 
though brief account of the dreadful affairs 
which happened in that city on the 3d June 
last. It is translated from a Spanish copy. 

Proclamation. 

“ Citizens 1 The high and incomprehen- 
sible providence of the Supreme Being — 
of the God of your fathers, who by means 
ol the Spanish Government converted you 
from the state of savages to that of Catho- 
lic Christians, gathering you within the 
pale of his Holy Church, and watching 
constantly for your preservation and that 
of your families, ordained that I should 
arrive at these Islands, with a chosen band 
of faithful and valiant officers, to confound 
the perfidious machinations of wicked and 
ambitious men who aspired to the sove- 
reignty of them. Ever averse to the effu- 
sion of blood, I merely banished from this 
beautiful country the wretches who sought 
to trample on you, but so far from this 
lenient conduct making any impression, 
agents of these were still found, who could 
not only conceive the same wild and daring 
projects, but attempt their execution by force 
of arms. On the 3d of the present month 
(June), the wicked Novales, ex-captain 
in the King’s Regiment, with the ex-sub- 
lieutenant of the same corps, Ruiz, and 
the principal part of the serjeants, having 
first corrupted their ignorant soldiers, trai- 
torously assassinated the worthy Eieut.- 
Governor and Sub- Inspector of the army, 
his Excellency Don M. F. de Folgueras. 
Their design was to get possession of the 
citadel of Santiago, and of the city, but 
failing in the first part of it by the ener- 
getic measures of Serjeant-Major Don 
Plaeido Duro, they notwithstanding got 
possession of the palace and magazine, 
making several officers and others priso- 
ners. Informed of this horrible attempt, 
I flew w ith the utmost speed, and at the 
head of a small column composed of the 
gallant artillery-men, the brave grenadiers 
of the Queen’s Regiment, a few of the 
Prince's and Eight Cavalry of Luzon, and 
entering the city, supported by the brave 
battalion of Pampangos, under the com- 
mand of their excellent officers (whose 
names shall be published) and by the Light 
Cavalry of Luzon, routed the cowards ; 
who, shut up in the palace and town-hall, 
still kept up a faint firing, from hence 
they were soon driven by our brave men, 
and the whole made prisoners ; the infa- 
4 E 2 
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mous Novales and Ruiz, with twenty-one 
other traitors, have been shot by the sen- 
tence of a Court-martial; but the lives of 
the soldiers and corporals, who were the 
blind instruments of their wickedness, 
have been spared. 

“ The design of Novales was to make 
himself emperor of the Philippines, plun- 
der the churches, convents, and other pub- 
lic institutions, together with the houses of 
individuals ; murder every Indian or 
European who might resist; impose new 
Contributions on the inhabitants to enrich 
himself, and then escape with the booty ; 
hut that Divine Providence which watches 
over this favoured part of the Spanish na- 
tion, permitted not such wickedness. The 
sword, the terrible sword of the law, con- 
fided to my hand, and supported by the 
God of Battles, shall sweep to destruction 
the first who shall dare to disturb the pub- 
lic tranquillity. Inhabitants of the Phi- 
lippines 1 the Spanish Government pro- 
tects you, and its beneficent laws ensure 
your liberty. You have not bent to the 
usurping tyrants, who would plunge you 
in misery and ignominious slavery ; and 
be assured that to protect you, no one wilt 
be readier to shed his blood than the Cap- 
tain-General ofthese Islands. 

“ Juan Antonio Martinez.” 

Extract of a Letter from the Ship Ncarchus. 

“ The Nearchus sailed from Huasco 
on the coast of South America on the 26th 
January, bound to Calcutta, and the same 
night at 9 o’clock, when distant from the 
land thirty-five miles, felt a violent shock 
of an earthquake, which lasted nearly 
four minutes. From thence had a plea- 
sant passage of 88 days to the China Sea, 
in latitude 12 44 North, and longitude 
118° 40 East. There we suddenly lost the 
N. E. wind, which was succeeded by a 
calm of several days, and light airs from 
the S. E. This appeared to indicate the 
finish of the N. E. monsoon, and having 
only provisions for a direct passage to Cal- 
cutta, put into Manilla for a supply, 
which we obtained, and sailed again on 
the 12th May, intending to take the pas- 
sage by the way of Sooloo and Macassar 
Straits. On the 24th of the same month, 
we were off the islands of Bassulan and 
Mindanao, and were there becalmed three 
days. On the 27th at day-light in the 
morning, observed a fleet of Malay prows, 
26 in number, full of men, bearing down 
on the ship ; made every preparation to 
receive them ; they however did not attack 
us, but lay to, a short distance astern, 
when three other very large prows joined 
them from Bassulan, as well as small ones 
coming out of every little creek and bay. 
It was evidently plain to every one on 
board, they intended an attack, and only 
waited for night or reinforcements which 
were every minute joining them. We 
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were by no means prepared to make a very 
formidable resistance against such num- 
bers, when Fortunately, just as they were 
beginning to make sail and pull towards 
us, a breeze sprang up which enabled us 
to get out of their reach, though not out 
of their sight, till the following day. In 
standing to the northward to try some 
other passage, on the 3d June, being then 
oft' the Island Negros, our force and 
mizeu sky-sail masts were struck with 
lightning, shattering and tearing all in its 
descent down to the deck, so as to render 
them useless ; reduced to this state of dis- 
tress, we were obliged to return to Ma- 
nilla to put the ship in a fit state to prose- 
cute the voyage. Here we met with con- 
siderable detention, and did not sail from 
Manilla Bay till the 23d of August. The 
S. W. monsoon being then at its height 
an eastern passage by the way of St. Bar- 
radeno, Dam pier and Timor Straits fur- 
ther prolonged our voyage. In the north 
part of Dampier’s Straits spoke two Lon- 
don whalers, eight months out, the Emily 
and Cape Packet , all well. 


The Padrees in the island of Sumatra 
have again shewn themselves restless un- 
der the government of the Dutch; and 
there have consequently been military 
operations in the vicinity of Fadang. 
The Dutch acknowledge a loss, in one 
unsuccessful encounter, of 2 officers and 
19 rank and file killed, and 10 officers 
and 127 rank and file wounded. — It is 
stated, that peace has been restored. 

We lately alluded to the formation of a 
College at Singapore. It was our inten- 
tion to present our readers with a full ac- 
count of its plan and objects in our pre- 
sent number ; but our limited space will 
only allow us to insert the following brief 
statement : 

The objects of the Institution are 

First. To educate the sons of the 
* higher order of natives and others. 

Secondly. To afford die means of in- 
struction in the native languages to such 
of the Company’s servants and others as 
may desire it, and 

Thirdly. To collect the scattered lite- 
rature and traditions of the country, with 
whatever may illustrate their laws and 
customs, and to publish and circulate in 
a correct form the most important of these, 
with such other works as may be calculated 
to raise the character of the Institution, 
and to be useful and instructive to the 
people. 

The College will be supported by volun- 
tary subscriptions and endowments, by 
the fees which it will derive from Students, 
and by the profits from the. press and the 
cultivation of the College lands. 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

A)mi 7. A Court of Directors was 
held, when Capt. Barrow was sworn into 
the command of the ship General Hewitt, 
consigned to Bengal direct. 

14. A Court of Directors was held, 
when the thanks of the Court were voted, 
unanimously, to the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman, for their teal and atten- 
tion to the Company’s interest during the 
last year. 

The following Commanders took leave 
of the Court previous to departing for 
their respective destinations, viz, * — Capt. 
W. E. Farrer, of the Orwell ; Cap t. J. 
S. H. Fraser, of the Marquess of Huntly ; 
Capt. W, Haviside, of the Thames ; and 
Capt. T. Williams, of the Princess Amelia ; 
for China direct. 

19. The despatches for China, by the 
ship Princess Amelia, were closed and 
delivered to the purser of that ship. 

24. 'Hie despatches were closed and 
delivered to the pursers of the following 
shipsy viz . " The Orwell, Capt. W. E. 
Farrer; and the Marquess of Huntly, 
Capt. J. S. H. Fraser, for China direct. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

William Turner, Esq., to be Secretary 
to his Majesty’s Embassy at the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte. 

John Home Purves, Esq., to be his 
Majesty’s Consul for the State of East and 
West Florida, to reside at Pensacola. 

Admiral Sir Geo. Martin, K.G.C.B., 
to have command of hi* Majesty’s ships 
and vessels at Portsmouth, in the room of 
Admiral Sir James Hawkins Wliitshed, 
K.C.B. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The subject of the Press in India, is 
likely to undergo a lengthened discussion 
in Parliament ; Mr. Lambton having 
given notice of his intention of entering 
fully into the question on the 25th May. 

The cession of Bencoolen to the Nether- 
lands Government, has called forth several 
motions from Mr. Hume ; the chief object 
of which is to secure the property of those 
settlers and natives, whom the liberality of 
British administration has encouraged to 
invest capital in the cultivation of spices. 
Wc fully agree with the Hon. Member, 
that it is absolutely incumbent upon Great 
Britain, in ceding the colony, to make ef- 
fectual arrangements for this object. 


The Committee of the Oriental Club 
have given up the plan of building in 
Margaret Street, and have, for the present, 
engaged a house (No. 16, Lower Groo- 
ve nor Street), to be fitted up for their use 
until a permanent establishment can be 
formed. This house will be ready for the 
reception of gentlemen of the club on the 
1st June. The meeting to which we ad- 
verted in our last, took place on the 5th 
April, at the Thatched House, and was 
very numerously attended. Sir John 
Malcolm took the Chair, and, from the 
plan which he developed, we anticipate 
that the Oriental will be not only the 
richest, but the most economical club in 
London. 

We hope the Committee, in fixing upon 
the ground for their projected club-house, 
will he in no haste, and that they will en- 
deavour, if possible, to establish them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of Hanover 
Square. The north side of Oxford Street 
is neither convenient nor fashionable ; and 
very recently a similar undertaking failed, 
from a bad locality. Persons residing in 
London will do well to enrol such friends 
as are expected from the East before the 
final formation of the club renders the 
admission of new members a matter of 
difficulty and delay. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison, lately returned 
from China, has been presented at Court 
by the Right Hon. Charles Wynn. The 
labours of this distinguished individual, 
during the last seventeen years of bis life, 
are beyond eulogium. He has indisputa- 
bly surpassed all others, however valuable 
their labours, in giving us an insight into 
the character of the Chinese, and rendering 
the literature of that singular people ae 
cessible to Europeans. His Chinese die- % 
tionary, however our readers may be 
startled at the declaration, is in reality an 
entertaining work, and deserves in every 
sense the liberal patronage it has met with 
from the East- India Company. 

Dr. Morrison has brought over with him 
a very extensive Chinese library, consist- 
ing, it is stated, of 10, OCX) volumes. As 
the principal objects of the learned collec- 
tor were to make the European public ac- 
quainted with Chinese literature, and to 
advance, by all human means, the temporal 
and eternal interests of that distant nation, 
we hope that the expense he has incurred 
with such liberal and disinterested views. 
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will be met with similar feelings by the 
government of this country. 

Government has lately dispatched a ves- 
sel to the northern coast of New Holland, 
for the purpose of forming a new settle- 
ment. In a commercial point of view a 
tetter situation could scarcely be selected. 
The northern coast of New Holland is al- 
ready most extensively resorted to by the 
native traders of the Eastern Archipelago, 
for several articles which are in the greatest 
request in China and the neighbouring 
countries. The immediate vicinity of nu- 
merous islands, whose produce is both 
valuable and peculiar, will likewise be 
found an advantage of no trifling impor- 
tance. 

The last Russian papers detail numerous 
rewards dealt out by the Emperor to 
several officers engaged in a contest w ith 
the Nomade tribes, beyond the Cuban 
and Daghistan, a war hitherto studious- 
ly concealed by this artful and ambi- 
tious power, and now heard of for the 
first time. The expedition, however, and 
its results, must have been deemed of 
some consequence ; for besides the insignia 
of several Orders, which have been given 
by the Autocrat, swords and sabres, 
paounted in gold, have been bestowed on 
the Russian officers, with the inscription, 
44 To Valour,” The sword given to the 
Russian General was enriched with dia- 
monds. These marks of honour (the 
account states), which are bestowed only 
on extraordinary occasions, were not con- 
ferred by the Chapters of the Russian 
Orders, but came directly from the Em- 
peror. This ambitious Power is extending 
her dominions and her influence wherever 
her intrigues or her arms can reach. Da- 
ghistan is a mountainous tract of Asia, 
included in the gov eminent of Caucasus, 
lying west of the Caspian Sea, and north- 
east of Georgia, inhabited by Tartars, 
subject to Russia : Derbend is its capital. 
The influence of Russia now extends 
among the Tartar tribes, almost to the 
wall of China. 

Hamburgh , March 26. — Letters from 
St. Petersburgh inform us, that the com- 
munications between this capital and the 
Governor of the provinces of the Cauca- 
sus (General Vermoloff ), who is entrusted 
with a very important negociation in Per- 
sia, have of late become very frequent. 
It is rumoured that the object of this nego- 
ciation would be not only to settle ancient 
discussions which have arisen between the 
two Powers, but also to bring about a 
perfect understanding between the policy 


of Russia and of Persia. General Yer- 
moloff keeps up an uninterrupted commu- 
nication with the Court of Teheran, and 
Persian agents are often observed to 
arrive at his residence, whilst Russian 
agents repair to the Court of the Schah 
of Persia ; but every thing is carried 
on with the greatest secrecy. It ap- 
pears, from all these circumstances, that 
Russian policy has succeeded in regaining 
the influence which it had lost for a mo- 
ment, and that English policy is losing 
ground. We must await the results which 
tins change must necessarily produce, and 
which, according to all appearances, will 
be of very great importance. 

Private accounts from the Crimea state, 
that the Scotch Missionary Girruthers, 
now settled there, proceeds with the great- 
est zeal and success in converting the Tar- 
tars to Christianity. A great number of 
them have been baptized by him. Colo- 
nies are to be established for these con- 
verts, and divine service will be performed 
in the Tartar language. A Tmkish shiek 
and learned man is now receiving an edu- 
cation to qualify him for the office of 
Christian priest. 

A Society has been formed in Edin- 
burgh, to aid deserving persons in their 
endeavours to emigrate and settle in New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

April 4. T.ord Castlercagh, Durant, 
from Bombay 30th Nov. ; at Deal. 

— dim les Grant , Scott, from China 
15th Dec. ; off Plymouth. 

— Farquharsnn, Cruickshank, from 
China 19th Dec. ; erf Penzance. 

6. Tnglis, Serle, from China 14th Dec. ; 
off Falmouth. 

11.^ Cadmus, Talbert, from Bengal 
25th Nov. ; Lord Sujfield, Brown, from 
Bengal 24th Nov. ; Stentor , Harris, from 
Bengal 8th Nov. ; and Katherine Stewart 
Forbes , Chapman, from Bombay 13th 
Dee. ; at Deal. 

13. Sophia , Sutton, from Bengal 13th 
Dec. ; at Deal. 

— Port sea, Worthington, from Bengal 
11th Oct.; at Cowes. 

— Dorothy , Garnock, from Bombay 
13th Dec. ; at Liverpool. 

14. Jamimay Watt, from Singapore 7th 
Dec. ; at Portsmouth. 

22. Herefordshire , Hope, from China 
16th Dec., and Kellie Castle, Adams, from 
ditto 26th Dec. ; off Portsmouth. 

— Thomas Grenville, Manning, and 
Princess Charlotte <f Wales , Gribble, from 
Bengal 22d Dec., and Madras 2d Jan. ; 
off Portsmouth. 

25. John Taylor, Atkinson, from Ben- 
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gal 24th Dec., anti Sand Heads 1st Jan. ; 
at Liverpool. 

Departures. 

March 29. Catherine , M‘Intosh, for 
Madras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 

April 3. Hindostan , M‘CulIum, for 
Bengal ; from Liverpool. 

4. Perseverance , Brown, for Bengal ; 
from ditto. 

■ 5. Tyne, Warrington, for Madras and 
Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 

15. Mellish , Cole, for Bengal, and Den- 
mark Hill, Foreman, for Van Die man’s 
Land ; from Deal. 

16. Goleonda, Edwards, for Madras 
and Bengal; from Portsmouth. 

21. Deveivn, Wilson, for Van Die- 
man’s Land ; from Deal. 

22. Upton Castle, Thacker, for Bom- 
bay ; from Deal. 

24. Princess Amelia , Williams, for 
China; from Deal. 

— Orwell , Farrer, for China ; from 
Gravesend. 

25. Marquess of Huntly , Fraser, for 
China; from ditto. 

Passengers from India , §c. 

Per Lord Casllereagh , from Bombay : 
Mrs. Morse ; Major Litchfield ; Major 
Morse ; Rev. Mr. Spring ; Licoits. John- 
son, Hancock, and Elliot ; Dr. Hewitt; 
Miss and Master Morse (children). 

Per Charles Grant , from China: Col. 
A. Nesbitt, H.M. Service; Ensign E. 
G. Stokes, H. M. 49th regt. ; Mrs. Stokes 
and child ; Mrs. Thomas and child ; Mr. 
Edw. Montagu ; Miss Sophia Winbolt ; 
C. M. J. Blair, and E. Blair (childien) ; 
Capt. Tilmore, R.N. 

Pe r Farquharson , from China : Mrs. 
Cruickshank ; Wm. Ferriar, Esq.; Capt. 
V. Cortland, H.M. 8th Hussars; Mr. 
Payne, late 6th Officer of II. C. ship Re- 
gent. 

Per Katherine Stewart Forbes , from 
Bombay : Mis. Marriott, and two chil- 
dren ; Capt. Moore, Company’s Service ; 
Lieut. Pitts, ditto ; Lieut. Harrison, ditto ; 
Capt. Scott, 17th lancers; Lieut. Daly, 
47th regt. ; and one child. 

Per Cadmus , from Bengal : Lieut. 
Fleming ; the Rev. J. D. Pearson, from 
Chinsurab. 

Per Sophia, fiom Bengal: Mr. J., Mrs., 
and Miss Maria Colvin; Master C Jack- 
ton; Capt. John Hay, Bengal N.l. ; 
Capt. S. Land, ditto; Mr. Henry Abbot; 
Mrs. Abbott and four Children ; Mrs. 
Ahmuty and three children ; Mr. Ileury 
Watson; Mr. Wm. Maxwell and two 
children; Masters George and John Tan- 
dy ; Miss C. Hunter ; MTss Matilda Har- 
riott ; and nine servants. 

Per Dorothy, from Bombay : Capt. and 
Mrs. Dunbarlin. 

Per Jamima , from Batavia and St. He- 
lena : His Highness Newab Shah Metr, 


and three servants; Capt. King, late of 
the Salisbury ; Master Charles and Henry 
Blake. 

Per Herefordshire , from China : Mr. 
Erskine, Mrs. Erskine, and three children, 
from Bombay. 

Per Thomas Grenville , from Bengal and 
Madras : Mrs. Oldham ; Mrs. Parson ; 
Mrs. Cooke; Miss Oldham; Major. Gen. 
Hardwick, Bengal Artillery ; J. O. Old- 
ham, Esq., Bengal Civil Service; Rev. 
J. Parson, Chaplain, Bengal; Capt. J. 
Cowper, H.M. 59tli regt., in charge of 
invalids; Lieut. D. F. Grant, R.N. ; 
Lieut. Stirling, 11th regt. Madras N.L ; 
Mr. R. G. Marcus, late an officer on 
Madras Establishment; Mr. Armstrong, 
ditto ; Mr. Besly, ditto ; Mr. Jardine, 
ditto; Miss Eliza Oldham; Miss Ann 
Arden ; Miss Harriet Cooke ; Master 
Cooke ; two Masters Parson ; Masters G. 
and A. Arden ; two Masters Parish ; tw'o 
European servants; three native ditto. — 
(Miss Margaret Cooke died at sea 25th 
March, 1824.) 

Per Princess Charlotte of Wales , from 
Bengal: Mrs. Larkins ; Masters W., F., 
and R Larkins; Master C. C. Robert- 
son; Miss A. Laikins; Mrs. Compton; 
Master D. T. Compton ; Master A. Comp- 
ton ; Miss E. C. Compton; Mrs. T. 
Plowden ; Master W. Plowden ; Mrs. 
Colonel Higgins ; Miss M. C. Higgins ; 
Master E. T. Higgins; Miss M. Faith- 
ful ; Capt. Higgins ; Capt. Frith ; Mrs. 
Frith; Miss Frith; Miss Ellen Frith; 
Miss S. J. Frith ; W. Parker, Esq. ; Mrs. 
Beck; Master J. Beck; Master J. G. 
Beck; Mrs. Dacre ; Master H. Dacre ; 
Master G. Dacre ; Master T. Hayes ; 
Master II. H. Boddam ; Lieut. H. Hart- 
ford. — From Madras : Major W. J. Jones; 
Master C. W. J. Jones ; Lieut. Albert, 
late officer on Madra; Establishment ; 
Mr. Weller; Mr. J. Flemming; three 
European servants ; eight native servants. 

Passengers to India . 

Per ship Catherine , for Madras and 
Bengal : W. P. Shedden, Esq. ; Mrs. 
Shedden ; Rev. G. J% Laurie ; Miss Lau- 
rie ; Major P. Cameron ; Capt. Hind ; 
Mrs. Hind ; Mr. Muller ; Lieut. Shakes- 
peare ; Messrs. Sheri fie, Goldinghnm, 
Trevor, Russel, Dardell, Duncan, Gra- 
ham, and Croggan ; Lieut. Boyce ; Messrs. 
Courteney, Fish, Hope, Holloway, Sims, 
Oakley, Johnson, and Bume ; Dr. 
M‘ Lachlan. 

Per Mellish, for Bengal : Col. Dun- 
can, H.M.’s 44th regt. ; Mrs. Duncan ; 
Miss A. Halloran ; Messrs. Price, Audry, 
Prior, Cole, Tierney, Wilson, Murray, 
and Wyllie, Cadets. 

Per Golconda , fiom Madras and Ben- 
gal . Mrs. Bracken, Mrs. Nelson, and 
Mrs. Neish ; Misses Chinnery, Mackenzie, 
Low', Langley, two Brightman, Holland, 
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Cropleys, Roxburgh, Reid, and Abbott; 
Thomas Bracken, Esq,* Roht, ^el- 
son, E<*j; Ltem. P$nsori ; 
Messrs ij&tj feigei Turner, Torrens, Tay- 
lor, Reid, fennaway, Learmonth, Mee, 
Giiwsen, Fasfhihgham, Guyoo, Harring- 
toh 4 Fftsferlie, and Toyssaint. 

ffolbHfrrori, fbr Vrfn Dleman’s Land, 
and New South Wales ; Mr. and Mrs. 
-Gdifmn ; Miss Hamilton and servant ; 
Miss' iSfnitfr; Messrs. Lord, Smith, Dum* 
stead, Jsnsides, Pickland, Chapman, 
CbWard, Black, Brett, Murdock, Gal. 
braith, Urquhart, Sampson, Robert, Mor- 
ley, Balsey, Scott, Elliot, and Wain don. 

Per Upton Castle, for Bombay: Capt. 
Falconer ; Mrs. Falconer ; Major Hicks ; 
Mrs, Hicks ; Miss Bellain ; Miss Forbes ; 
Major Byne^ Capt. Moreton ; Capt. 
Pruen ; Mrs. and Miss Pruen; Capt. 
^a^dkiiis; Mrs. Hardkins; Capt. Can- 
ning • 'Mr. Beaumont ; Mr. Penny ; Mr. 
Shepherd ■ Mr. Elliott; Mrs. Elliott; Mr. 
Doherty ; Mr. Hamilton ; Mr. Thatcher ; 
Dr, Gall, and Dr. Troop. 


Col. William Power, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 6. At St. James’s Chtmd>, Jesse 
Cole, Esq., to Letitia Charlotte, jtouugest 
daughter of the late De Coitrey Ireland, 
Esq., and niece to the Hon. Sir Edmond 
Stanley, Chief Justice, Ac. at Madras. 

— Mr. William Thomson; to May- 

nard, only daughter of Henry Seally, Esq., 
of the East -India House. 

9. At Kingston Church, the Rev. John 
Edmunds (Kirk of Scotland)* W Pdrtsea, 
to Miss Caston, of Basingstoke, sister of 
the Rev. Mr. Caston, of Newport, Mr. 
Edmunds is shortly to embark as a Mis- 
sionary to the East- Indies. 

10. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
William Turner, Esq., his Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Mansfield, Esq., M.P. for Leicester. 

14. At Camberwell, Alex. Nairne, Esq., 
Commander of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 


Ships Spoken With. 

Duchess of* A'thol, London to Bengal 
and, Clpn*, 1st March, lat 1. 30 N. long. 
22. SO. W: — Princess Charlotte, M'Kean, 
Liverpool to Bengal, 26th Feb., lat. 16 S. 
Ion. 30 W.— George the Fourth, Prissick, 
London to the Mauritius, Dec. 21, lat. 35 
S. long. 41 E. — Sir David Scott, Tween, 
London to Bengal and China, Feb. 21, 
on the line.— Mary, Ardlie, London to 
Befigal, Dec. 15, within two days’ sail of 
Saugar Point, Bengal.— Royal Charlotte, 
Grdnain, Loddon to the Mauritius, Dec. 8, 
laf. I N.,' long. 85 E.— Castle Huntley, 
outward-bound, 17th March, lat. 3. 30. 
N., long. 20. 43. W. 

Mr. Thornton, Supercargo of the Ge- 
neral ide Knock, who had been taken by 
the pirates off Batavia, was safe, haring 
bewi conveyed to one of the Leeward 
Islands ; the Rajah had interfered, through 
his former kindness to some Malays, and 
he was expected to return to Batavia about 
the L5th December, with the grateful feel- 
Wgs of hjs friends, who were alarmed for 
the preservetion. of his life. 

BiRTirs, marriages, and 

DEATHS- 

I - BIRTHS. 

le.. At the Government-House, 
Jersey, the lady of tiis Excellency Major 
Gw. Si*. GoHp TLdkett, -K.C.B, end 
w.D. of a daughter, - 
'•j S.^tv StocLwell, the. lady of^Maior 
Gen. George..L'ook8en, of aeon, > 

Jewiy. the tady of Commis- 

Mt* Gengtei Pipeg^ Df a sqiju- , ; _ , v _ 

; .* /A*,, Charlton ,the lady Lieut. 


pany’sship General Kyd, to Ann Spencer, 
eldest daughter of Nathaniel Domett, 
Esq., of Camberwell-grove. 

— At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Mr. John 
Alien, of Alfred-place, Kennington, lo 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
J. Hill, Esq., of the East-lndia House. 

16. At Balmungie, Fifeshire, John 
Small, Esq., late of Calcutta, to Mary 
Anne, youngest daughter of Wm. Linde- 
say, Esq., of Balmungie. 

21. At Carisbrooke Church, in the 
Isle of Wight, E. C. Matthias, Esq., of 
the 44th regt., to Eleanor, fourth daugh- 
ter of Capt. S. Earle, of the Hon. East- 
lndia Company’s Service. 

22. Edward Dodwell, Esq., of the 
East-lndia House, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late W. H. Tickle, Esq., 
of Marchmont-street, II runs wick -square. 


Feb. 28. John Henry, son of J. H. 
Matthews, Esq, H.M.’*14th Foot, aged 
four years. 

March 5. At Dresden, in bis 72d year, 
his Exc. Baron Just, Envoy Extraordi* 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
his Majesty the King of Saxony to the 
Court of Great Britain. 

7. At Frandon, Cincinnati, in the State 
of Ohio, North America, Francis Donaid- 
son. Esq., formerly of Sergeant’s Inn, 
Fleet-street- . -• - 

17. Jesse Ainsworth, Esq., of Wicken 
Hall, near Rochdale, Lancashire-. 

19. At Hamburgh, in the 78th year of 
her age, Mrs. Thomson, relict of George 
Thomson, Esq. 

20. James Howe, Esq,, of Sutton 

place,' Hackney. - - r 
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20. At Rome, Miss Bathurst, niece to 
Lord Aylmer. 

21. At Paris, Walter, only son of the 
Earl of Airly. 

2d. Thomas Sherwood, Esq., Common 
Pleas Office, Temple, aged 69. 

- — Peregrine Hogg, Esq., of Buck- 
hurst-hill, Epping Forest, aged 78. 

24. Mr. Leyson Lewis, of Farleigh, 
near Mudstone, Kent, aged 69. 

25. At Leamington, the lady of C. 
Thomson, Esq., of Swanland, near Hull. 

— At Lavtonstone, Jane, second daugh- 
ter of George Halford, Esq. 

— At Ampthill, Bedfordshire, in her 
9 1st year, Stawel, widow of the late 
Henry Boult Cay, Esq. 

— Maria, wife of John Boultbee, 
Esq., of Baxterby Hall, Warwickshire. 

26. In Spreull’s Land, James Spreull, 
Esq., Chamberlain, &c. of Glasgow. 

— At Paris, G. H. Lynn, Esq., of 
Southwick Hall, Northamptonshire, aged 
seventeen. 

— At Faversham, Kent, in her 59th 
year, Mrs. Smith, relict of John Smith, 
Esq., late of Huntingfield. 

— At Pentiliie Castle, near Callanton, 
Cornwall, the lady of John Tillie Cory- 
ton, Esq. 

— At Cork, Mrs. Brooke, relict of 
Col. H. Brooke, formerly Governor of 
St. Helena. 

27. At Bilboa, Charles Dawson, Esq , 
British Consul. 

28. In Portland Place, Lady Dalling, 
widow of the late Gen. Sir John Dalling, 
Bart. 

29. At Manchester, in his 63d year, 
Edw. Greaves, Esq., of Culcheath, Lan- 
cashire, and of Nettleworth Hall, Not- 
tingliamshire. 

— Mrs. Nicholson, wife of Francis 
Nicholson, Esq., of Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place. 

— At Martley, near Worcester, Henry, 
youngest son of the Hon. and Rev. P. 
Meade, aged 17 years. 

— - Mrs. Wether bead, of Walthamstow. 

— Louisa, youngest daughter of Mr. 
J. F. Schroder, of Dulwich. 

30. In his 70th year, at his apartments 
in the British Museum, the Rev. Thomas 
Maurice, author of “ Indian Antiquities,” 
the “ Ancient and Modern History of 
Hindoostan,” and many other celebrated 
productions. He was the intimate friend 
and contemporary of Sir W. Jones, and 
he was die only man ever patronized by 
the great Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

— At Chelsea, aged 86, John Mitchell, 
Esq., formerly of the Royal Navy, one 
of the few surviving officers who sailed 
round the world with Admiral Byron. 

— In his 74th year, Mr. Thos. Walker, 
ofOngar, Essex, surgeon. 

— At Rome, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. 
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31. Caroline, only surviving daughter 
of J. Walker, Esq., of Rickmansworth. 

— At Cheltenham, Miss Henrietta Cra- 
mer Roberts, aged 19, second daughter of 
the Rev. J. C. Roberts, of Sally Mount. 

— At Harbledown, near Canterbury, 
aged 23, George Marsh, second son of Sir 
John Peter. 

— Aged 21, Winchcombe Henry, 
youngest son of Henry Hicks, Esq., of 
Eastington, county of Gloucester. 

— At Woolwich, Mr. George Stewart, 
gent.. Cadet of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich. 

— At Mitcham Grove, G. H. W- F. 
Hartopp, Esq., M.P. for Dundalk, Ire- 
land. 

April 1. At Liverpool, John, son of 
Capt. John Patterson, late of the 50th 
Regt. 

— At Hillingdon, Middlesex, aged 78, 
Thomas Hussey, Esq., of Gattrim, in the 
county of Meath, Ireland, formerly M. P. 
for Aylesbury. 

— In Judd-place East, John Freeman, 
Esq. 

— Jane, the wife of W. Jennings, 
Esq., of Bloomsbury-square. 

2. At Tompson, Norfolk, Col. Har- 
wood, h.p. 19th Dragoons, aged 66 year-.. 

— In his 76th year, James Bateman, 
Esq., of Islington House, Manchester. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Fyflfe, Esq., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
assistant to the late Dr. Monro, and author 
of tile System and Compendium of Ana- 
tomy. 

3. In Gloucester-place, Anne, wife of 
Joseph Tasker, Esq., of Fitzwalters, Es- 
sex, in her 25th year. 

— In Grafton- street, William Skinner, 
Esq. 

— At Banff, James Robinson, Esq., 
late Lieut. - Col. of the 91st foot. 

— At Kensington, Charles Powis, 
Esq., in his 69th year. 

— In Halfmoon-street, PiccadiHy,Wil- 
liam Cooke, Esq. 

— At Ayr, H. D. Boswell, Esq., of 
Garallan. 

4. At White Hill, Berkhampstend, 
Herts, Mrs. Sparrow, relict of the late Ro- 
bert Sparrow, Esq., of Worlingham 
Hall, Suffolk. 

— At Clifton, Thomas Towusend, Esq., 
in his 81st year. 

— In Peoton-street, Pentonville, Ri- 
chard Gifford, Esq., in his 73d year. 

— At Clapton, Mrs. Morland, relict of 
Anthony Morland, Esq. 

5. In Somerset-street, Port man-square , 
the Hon. Eliz Tumour, wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. E. John Tumour, M. A. son (of 
the late Earl Winterton, Secretary to toe 
Clergy Orphan Society, and a Magistrate 
for Middlesex and Westminster, Ac. Ac. ), 
and eldest daughter of the late William 
Richardson, Esq., Accountant-General of 

Vot. XVII. 4 F 
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flie Hon. East- India Company. She was 
the motheY of elev^fcj children,' seVeri of 
whom , ate \teftfo' Veitbriltfe her memory, as 
that Or a .firm bffievtr and conscientious 
perforiieTtit eve^y Christian duty. 

5. ,At North Shields, aged 71, Mr. Jas. 
Ptmgle, 'one of the first mithematicians of 

— At Bath, J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq.; of 
Old Bracknell, Berks. 

'^-/'At'Croft Lodge, Cambridge, Mrs. 
Btacketabury, relict of the late C. T. 
BrackeuJjury, Esq. 

• — At Louth, aged 107, Mrs. Ann 
Ward, late of Saltfleetby. 

6. At the house of J. Palmer, Esq , 
Christ’s Hospital, aged 74, Mrs. Phila- 
delplda Stephens, formerly of Lisbon. 

— At Prinsted-place, Kent, aged 59, 
Mrs. Tyhlen Pattenson, relict of the late 
Rer. ! y.' Pylden Pattenson, of Ihorn- 
den, and ‘ Erinsted-plaee. 

7. At St. George’s-place, Hyde Park 
Corner, 1 after a lingeri ng and painful ill- 
ness, Robert Ellis, late Lieut. Col. late 25th 
Li^bt Dragoons, aged 57. 

— At Bingham's Melcombe, county of 
Norfolk, pi his 8j>d year, Richard Bing- 
hspi, b-Sq., Coldnel of the Dorsetshire 
regriiffofttof militia, a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of ihe coiinty, &c. Ac. 

8. At Cadogan-place, Peter, youngest 
K m e f th e Rev. Dr. Crombie, aged 15. 

9. In Hpnrictta-street, Cavendish- 
square, Major General Doveton, of the 
Madras Establishment, and M.P. for Lan- 

caflW- . ... 

- At Clifton, John Beale Browne, 
Esq., of Salperton, county of Gloucester. 

-T A* Great Abshott, near Titchfieid, 
Jofia Rlagrove, Esq., aged 71. 

— Aged 2(4, Benjamin, son of the 
Right Hop. John Radcliffe. 

, — At hisiuni.se, Queen’s-row, Pimlico, 
aged 75, Mr. George Webster, late of St. 


Alpaa’s-stfeet, Pall-mail. 

10. InLambeth, ffm. Messing, Esq., 
of the Stock. Exchange, in his 75th year. 

- — In Edgeware-road, James Marten, 
Esq-? in, his 74th year. 

— John Farley, Esq., of Thornton 
Heath, Croydon. 

— ' .. At Blackheath, James Dalbiac, 
Esq., aged 74, formerly of Queen square 

And Dulwich. 


— At Kensington, Mrs. Gray, aged 
87, relict of the late Thos. Gray, Esq. 

— At Dulwich, aged six years and two 
months, William, fourth son of James 
HalIett, JJsq„ formerly of Bombay. 

Near Hatfield, Herts, Miss Maria 
Holmes, daqghtpr of Thos. Holmes Hun- 
ter, Esq., of Mansfield-strcct, Portland- 
place. > ( 

*v 4*, Mary, the wife of E. H. 

Gennys, Esq^^nd daughter and heiress of 
the late John Gennys, Esq,, of Whitleigh 
Houses **ear Plymouth. 


1 1 . Mr. Win. Philips (father of Coun- 

sellor Philips), many years land waiter of 
the Port of Sligo. , 

— At. Lisheen, Tipperary, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Jodfcni Fitz- 
Gerald, Bart. 

— The Rev. John Fox, Rector of Sig- 
ston, in the county of York. 

• — At Cheltenham, Edward, youngest 
son of Major- Gen. R. Darling, aged six 
months. 

12. At Rothesay, the Rev. Dr. Archi- 
bald M‘Lea, aged 87. 

— Mr. J. K. Varden, of High-street, 
Southwark. 

13. At Wykeham Abbey, Yorks! lire, 
the Hon. Dorothy Langley, relict of 
Richard Langley, Esq. 

— Mr. Peter Sidebotham, of Upper 
Norton-street. 

— At Netherby, Cumberland, Sir Jas. 
Graham, Bart, aged 62. 

— At Ongar, Miss Jane Taylor. 

— Wilfrid lteed, Esq., of Brook’s 
Wharf, aged 84 years. 

— At Camberwell, W. Weston, Esq., 
in his 55th year. 

— In Highbury-place, William Har- 
ryman, Esq., in his 75th year. 

— Mrs. Isabella Jones, widow of the 
late Mr. Francis Jones, of Lower Grosve- 
nor-street. 

— At Bath, aged ten months, Richard 
Donovan Yate Scott, the second, and 
youngest child of Capt. James Scott, 
Royal Navy. 

— Lieut. Rich. Oakeley, R. N., eldest 
son of the late Rich. Oakeley, Esq., Post 
Captain, It.N. 

14. Mrs. Sarah Simpson, relict of the 
late Rev. Robert Simpson, D.D., many 
years Theological and Resident Tutor of 
the Hoxton Academy. 

— At Earles Colne Priory, in his 90th 
year, the Rev. E. Carwardine, A* M., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of 
Earl’s Colne. 

— At Brighton, C. M. Haven, Esq , 
youngest son of the Hte Stephen Haven, 
Esq. 

— At Shustoke, near Coleshill, War- 
wickshire, Avarilla, wife of Edw. Crox- 
all, Esq. 

15. At Kensington, Sarah, relict of 
the late Gen, C. Crosbie, in her 87th 
year. 

— R. G. Mackintosh, Esq., of Guild- 
ford-street. 

— At Trenant Park, Cornwall, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Edw. Biller, Bark, in his 
60th year* 

— Sutherland Meek, Esq , M.D., ltrte 
Member of the Medical Board at the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay. 

— In his 80th year, Robert Roy, Esq., 
of Fulham, formerly of Old Burlington- 
street. 

— In Northumbe eland-street, St. Mary- 
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la-bonne, in his 76th year, Henry Hoo- 
ley, Esq. 

15. In Dover- street, aged 65, Mrs. 
Chambers, widow of the late Win. Cham- 
bers, Esq., of Calcutta. 

16. In Penny-street, Lake Allen, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple. 

— At Wexford, aged 93, Cornelius 
Fitzpatrick, Esq. 

17. Shortly after his return from sea, in 
the naval service of the East-India Com- 
pany, John Steyner, fourth son of Charles 
Bosanquct, E-*q., of Hampstead Heath, 
in the 22d year of his age. 

- — Thomas Treslove, Esq., of B romp- 
ton- row, in his 77th year. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. Gerard, 
of Rocksoles, formerly Adj. General of 
the army in Bengal. 

— At Paris, Maria, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late George Curling, Esq., of 
Cleveland-row, St. James’s. 

18. In Upper Grosvenor ^street, the 
infant daughter of C. G. Wynne, Esq. 

— W. B. Maltby, Esq., of Notting- 
ham. 

19. In Edgar-buil dings, Bath, aged 87, 
Col. Edw. Madden, late of the 1 5th foot, 
and Brigadier General in Ireland. 

— In New Broad street, Mary Turner, 
the youngest daughter of J. Christie, Esq. 

■ — At Edinburgh, Mrs. Margaret Mac- 
Donald, spouse of Robert Scott Mon- 
crieflf. Esq. 

20. In Bridge -Street, Blackfriars, the 
Rev. Robert Clarke, M. A., of Hexham, 
Northumberland, aged 53. 

— - At Stoke Newington, Emma, the 
wife of T. B. King, E*q. 

21. Lieut. Hume Johnston, of His 
Majesty’s discovery ship Fury. 

22. In Hurley-street, aged 71, John 
Dixon, Esq., of Gledhow, county of 
York, Colonel of the 1 st West York Mi- 
litia. 

— At York, James Saunders, Esq. 

— At Batii, the Venerable the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 

33. ‘John Brooks, Esq., of York-row, 
Kennington. 

— At Twickenham, Richard Twining, 
Esq., aged 74. 

24. At Esher, Henry Swann, Esq., 
many years M.P. for Penrhyn. 

— In Winchester-row, J. Lack, Esq., 
aged 85. 

25. At Pimlico, Mr. Wm. Meares, one 
of the king’s messengers. 

— In Keppel-street, the Rev. C. C. 
Chambers, aged' 41, Rector of Holmpton 
and Wei wick, son of the late Sir Robert 
Chambers, Chief Justice of Bengal. 

— Capt. Joseph Garnault, formerly in 
the naval service of the Hoti. East-India 
Company. 

26. At Clapton, John Pearson, Esq., 
aged 78. 

Lately. At the Blenheim Hotel, Bund 


Strew* Major Patrick, Hajjailtqn, Ja$e of 
the itfi (Royal Irish,) Djagppn pu^xk. 

At the house of H. Dpwson, 
Esq., of Geldestone, aged 6p', tb^&ev. 
Pendlebury Houghton. % 

— At Peutillie Castle (in child-bed) 
Mrs. Coryton, the wife of J. T. Cory ton. 
Esq. 

— Count Schuleuburgb. 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Caroline Mac- 
donald, daughter of the Earl of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

— At Wykenham Abbqy, Yorkshire, 
in her 68th year, the Hon. Mrs. Langley, 
relict of Richard Langley, Esq. 

— In Southampton Place, Euston 
Square, Mrs. Augusta Schut*, daughter of 
the late George Schutz, Esq., of Shotover 
House, Oxfordshire. 

— John Mould, Esq., of Oundle. 

— At Trusthorpe, near Alford, Lin- 
colnshire, the Rev. Jonathan Keightley. 

— At Marlborough, the Rey, Fms. 
Henchman, A.M. 

— At Dover, in liis 56th year, Capt. 
Bazely, R.N., son of the late Admiral 
John Bazeley. 

— On the coast of Africa, Lie^t. G.B. 
Torrane, R.N., only son of the late Col. 
Torrane, formerly. Governor-in- Chief of 
Africa. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday , April 27, 1824. 
Cotton.— W e can notice no alteration 
in the prices of India Cotton, though a 
small advance has been paid by shippers 
for the better descriptions of Bo weds, 
which are scarce ; the sales are 2640 bales, 
at full prices. Almost alt the '8rirat$r~and 
Ben gals were taken ort spectilationyand 
some few for home consumption the 
Boweds also for exportation.' 1 

Sugar. — The inquiries after Eorbign 
Sugars do not lead to any extensive kaftes ; 
some purchases of white Rios Vrete im- 
ported, middling to fine 31 a S4i.-^The 
public sale of 2179 bags’ East-IndiarBh- 
gars went off Is ri fis. lower. 

Saltpetre.— Tli e sales lately are Incon- 
siderable ; a reduction of full 1L per^Cwt. 
must be stated this week. ’ • i ‘ ^ 

Tea. — The market continues ! Very 
heavy ; Boheas and Grech Tta^sirtrsold 
at a discount of Id ’a I| d l pe¥ > t&; i ‘ : dn tfee 
last Irtdia-Hoase sale pnces. - ' 

Indigo. — Indigo is almost the orily io ti- 
de of East or West India, prtSti^ winch 
continues in good Remand," ahddi adykac- 
ing prices : the sale epuirri e treed fifoP t ne 
India House the 21st Inst. andL*teiy* feto 
lots have sold uqder IQ.*, per Jb. 
vance since the last Sale’ ia’Sb.'tr &y; 3Zf! on 
the middling qualltre", 
per lb. on the- fine. 

The s.rie it i> ex pec id wRI on 

4 K 2 
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' Thursday ; (hi* lowest lot itrtte sale rea- channel of export ; no purchases are .lately 
lized 8s. 9<1. j'tbere have teen sales so high reported. There is little alteration in the 
as 1 3i.' per llr.- r;ft - :• • quotations of Spices this week. Mace 

SpicF.s.'-i^The late advance in Cinnamon and Nutmegs are taxed by the. Company 
is maintained ; there has-been some interest at the next sale at lower prices ; it will no 

to trace the, cause of the late great rise, doubt effect the market quotations. . 

i i It.- ' _ .1 . i! .A..1 . TJ.. 1.1 : 1 „ it.:.. C t /tH i: 


and where the purchaser are to te exported ; 
but, we believe there is no trace of the 


By public sale this forenoon ,147 bags 
Pimento, fair quality, sold 7 fd a 7 £d. 
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i • THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OBT BY ROTATION : 

John BaiUie, Ejq. M.P. 9, Devonshire "’John Petty Muspratt, Esq. 9, New Broad 
rtm *‘ r . - • , Street. 

Jacob Bosanquet, Esq. Broxbournbury, Edward Parry, Esq., 25, Gower Street. 

Herts, , j William Wigram, Esq. M.P., 31, Upper 

William TayWMoney, Esq. M.P. 10, Hartey Street. 

York Place. 
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INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
. EXCHANGES. 

Calcutta, Dec. 24, 1823. Rcmittable 

_ 7 „ Unremitjal 

Government Securities. 

Her«Tttable....S.Rs. $g 8 to 59 o per cent. prem. 


Madras, Dec . 24, 1 823. * 

Government Securities. .. 

Remittabie 36? percent, premium. 

Unremitjable , iq“ .tfitto. 


Non Remitt&ble ,...n 8 to 15 0 ditto — the dif- 
ference ii% the premium arising according to the 
Registry of the Notes. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on Bills S Rs. e 8 to 3 o per cent. 

Interest on Loans 3 0 ditto. 

Bank Shares. 

Premium 50 to 55 per cent, nominal. 
Exchange. 

On London, 6 months* sight, per Sic. Rupee— to 
Buy, Is, lO^d. to is. Ud.— to Sell, Is. 1 id. to 
Is. lljd. 

On Bombay, 30 days’ sight, Sa. 11s. 92 per 100 
Born. Rupees. 

On Madras, ditto, Sa. Rs. 94 per 100 Madras 
Rupees. 

Bullion, &c. 

Spanish Dollars S.Rs.top per 100 dollars. 

Sovereign* 10 o »o 10 12 each. 

Bank of England Notes . .10 8 to 10 12 each. 


Bombay, Dec. 10, 1823. 

Company’s Paper. 

Remit table 140 Bom. Rs., per 1O0 Sicca Rs. 

Non Remittable..n 8 ..ditto per ditto. 

Exchange, 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, is. g^d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 80 days’ sight, 105 Bom.Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rs. 

On Madras, ditto, 99 Bom. Rs. per 100 Madras 
Rupees. 


London , April 29, 1824. 

Exchange. 

O 11 Calcutta, *1 60 days* sight— to Buy Is. s^d. 
—to Sell Is. lO^d. to is. lojd. 
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t. 
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L. 

*. 

4. 



L. 


d. 

L. 

f. 

d. 

Cochineal 

...lb. 0 

3 

6 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

.cwt. 

4 

lii 

0 




Cuifee, Java .. .......... 

.cwt. 3 

15 

0 



4 

4 

0 

Senna 

...lb. 

0 

0 

0 

— 0 

2 

6 

— Uienbuu. ...... 

» 

5 

0 



S 

10 

0 

Turmenck, Java. 

.cwt. 

t 

16 

0 

— 2 

0 

O 












0 


JO 


Bourbon 








* China 


2 

5 

0 

— 2 

JO 

O 

















Couou, Surat...- 

.lb. 0 

0 

6 



0 

0 

8 

Galls, 111 Sorts 


6 

0 

0 

— 10 

0 

O 

— Madras... 


0 

6 

_ 

0 

0 

7 

Blue 


7 

0 

0 

— 7 

10 

0 

Bengal 


0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Indigo, Blue 

...Ib. 







Bourbon J- 


0 

9 

— 

0 

l 

2 

— Purple and Violet ... 

0 


3 

— 0 

9 

9 

Drugs. flee. foe Dyeing. 







fine Violet 








Aloes, EpAtica....... 

.cwt. 11 

0 

<y 

— 

25 

0 

e 

— Good Ditto 


0 



— 0 

9 


Aunfeeeds^Siar 


0 

0 

— 

3 

5 

0 

fine Violet & Copper 

u 

8 

0 

— u 

8 

b 

Borax, Kenned 


6 

0 

— 

2 

12 

0 

Good Ditto 


0 

7 

9 

— 0 

8 

0 

L are lined, or Tin cal <2 

8 

0 

— 

2 

12 

0 

— Ordinary Ditto. 








Camplure unrefined 

9 

5 

0 

— 

to 

0 

0 

Consuming qualities.. 

0 

5 


— 0 

7 

9 

Curdemoms. Malabar. .lb 0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Madras Fmt and Good 







Ceylon.. 








Rice, Bengal 

.cwt. 

0 

11 

0 

— 0 

13 

0 

Cassia Buds., 

cwt. 17 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

Saiilower ... . 


1 

13 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

l.ignta 

7 

5 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Sago 


0 

to 

u 

— 1 

4 

0 

Castor Oil 

..lb. 0 

0 

8 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined... 


0 

19 


— 1 

4 


China Hoot 

cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein . 

...lb. 







Cuculus 1 adieus.... 

2 

15 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Novi 








Colombo Root 








— Ditto White .. 








Dragon’s Blood 


0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

China 








Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 

to 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

—— Organzine 








— Arabic..... ... . 

3 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon... 

...lb. 



7 


9 












0 

3 

9 












Mace 


0 

4 

10 

— 0 

4 

1 1 

Amml 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Nutmegs 


0 

3 

5 

— 0 

3 

6 

Gal ban tOn . . . . 








— — Ginger 

Cwt. 







Garnboeium . 


0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— Pepper, Buck 

..lb. 







— — Myrrh.., 


0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

While 



1 





* Oh ban urn 


10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Sugai, "Yellow 

Cwt. 


6 


— 1 



Lac Lake 

...lb. 0 

0 

9 



0 

-2 

. 0 

White 


1 














n .. 


0 

18 

0 

— 1 



Shell, Block... 

3 

10 

'0 



5 

10 

0 

Manilla and Java .. .. 

0 

19 

0 

— 1 

l 

0 

Shivered 

3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

to 

0 

Tea, Bulled 

... lb. 

0 
















0 






Musk, China; 

..04. 0 

6 

0 

_ 

0 

15 

0 

Souchong 


0 

3 

9 

— 0 

3 

10 

Nu* Vomica 

.cwt. 0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

4 

0 

Cainpoi 








Oil Cassia 

..04. 0 

0 

9 


0 

10 

0 

Twaukay 


0 

3 





— Cinnamon .. . 


15 

0 

— 

0 

17 

0 

Pekoe 








Cloves- 








Hyson Skill .... 








— Mace 


0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

9 

Hysen 








Nutmeg* 



0 

— 

0 

2 

0 " 

— Gunpowder .... 
























Rhubai b 


1 

0 

— 

0 

5 

3 

Wood, Saunders Red. .tun 

10 

0 

0 

— 12- 

■ 0 

O 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale i May— Prompt 3C July. 

Private-Trade — Bandannoes — Chintz— Chop- 
palis — Cmhtaes — Corahs— Kliallah Ghillee — Soot 
Romals— ’'annoes— Sullampores — Moorees — Nan- 
keens — Madras Handkerchiefs — Ventapollam 
Handkerchiefs— Silk Handkerchief* — Silk Piece 
Goods — Wrought Silks — Lustr.ugs — Crape- 
China Crape Shawls — Shawls— Damask*. 

For Sale 10 May — Prompt 6 August. 

Company's — Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs — 
Saltpetre— Black and White Pepper. 

Licensed.— Cloves— Cinnamon — Nutmegs— Cas- 
sia Lignea— Saltpetre — Black and White Pepper 
—Oil of Cloves— Oil of Cinnamon— Oil of Cassia. 

For Sale 12 May. —Prompt 6 August. 

Company's— C ardemoms. 

Licensed. — Assafmtida — Camphor — Borax— 
Tinea! — Shellac — Lac Dye — Galls — Blue Galls — 
Gum Animj — Gum Ammoniac — Gum Aiabic— 
Gum Benjamin — Dragon’s Blood — Gum Myrrh- 
Gum Seneca— Ohbanum— Aloes— Senna— Turme- 
ric— Munjeet — Cutch— Myrabolanes — Safflower- 
Cowries— Hurtookey — Soap —Castor Oil — Caja- 
puta Oil. 

For Sale 14 May . — Prompt 6 August. 

Licensed ajuLPrivate-Trade.— Elephants* Teeth 
— Hippopotamus’ Teeth — Tortoiseshell— Mot her- 
o’- Pearl Shells— Cornelians— Buffalo Horns— Cut 
Horns and Horn Tips — Ox Hides — GoatSkins— 
Buffalo Hides — Eat tails— Dye Wood— Red Wood 
— Sapan Wood. 


For Salt ‘21 May— Prompt 20 August. 

Company's and Licensed — Cotton Wool. 

For Salt \ June.— Prompt 27 August. 

Tea — Bohea, 500,000 lbs. ; Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,330,000 lbs. ; Twaukay 
and Hyson Skin 1 , 000,000 lbs.; Hyson, 400, 0O> 
lt, Sa — Total .including Private-Trade, 7,250,000 lbs. 

For Salt 9 June.— Prompt 3 September. 

Company's. — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, 
Damaged Goods, and Callico Wrappers. 

For Sale 21 June.— Prompt 9 October. 

Company's — China and Bengal Raw Silk, 

Private-' J rade — Shawl Wool. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Charles Grant , Farquharson, 
IngUs, Hertfordshire , and Kellie Castle , from 
China ; and the Thomas Greamlte and Princess 
Charlotte of (Voles, from Bengal and Maaras. 
Company's. — Tea — Bengal Piece Goods— China 
and Bengal Raw Silk— Saltpetre— Cotton. 

Private-Trade and Privilege. — Tea — China and 
Benral Raw Silk — Nankeens — Shawls — Silks— 
Ht-mp — Toitoiseshdl — Seed Pearl and Coral 
Beads — Ivory Waie— Dragon’s Blond— Indigo— 
Inman Ink — Paper — Bamboo Canes — Whaiighees 
— Black Bamboo Canes — Mats— Sapan Wood — 
Madcna and Sherry Wine. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

JUNE, 1824. 


Original (Communications, 

£jC. SfC. 3'C. 


REFUTATION OF CERTAIN CALUMNIES AGAINST THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S CHINA TRADE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sis : As you were so obliging as to 
allow a place in your Journal to a 
letter from me on the China-Trade, in 
reply to certain strictures upon it con- 
tained in a late number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, I trust you will also 
permit me to trouble you with the 
few following observations on the 
same subject, which I find are called 
for by a somewhat extraordinary com- 
ment on my letter, which appeared in 
a newspaper some weeks ago, but 
which I never saw or heard of until 
this morning. 

It is there assumed, in the first 
place, that my letter proceeded in 
feet from the Court of Directors. To 
this I reply, that so far from proceed- 
ing from the Directors, it was written 
without the least previous communi- 
cation with them, jointly or indivi- 
dually; without any view either" to 
their approbation or disapprobation; 
and solely for the promotion of 
TftUTH ; being anxious to contribute 
my mite to prevent the people of this 
country from being misled by false 
theories and statements, and induced 
to favour innovations, which if adopt- 

Asiatie Joum. — No. 102. 


ed would, I am confident, mo6t se- 
riously injure, if not totally destroy, 
this most valuable branch of our 
eastern commerce. 

It accordingly follows that, whe- 
ther the facts I have stated are true or 
false, the arguments I have employed 
sound or unsound, the Court of Di- 
rectors are wholly uncommitted by 
them — none but the author is or can 
be responsible. 

Having stated thus much, the next 
allegation, that I have attempted to 
answer only two out of the many 
charges brought forward by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, is easily disposed 
of. Had the Directors considered it 
expedient to take the field themselves 
on the present occasion, their reply 
would no doubt have embraced every 
branch of the subject, and have in- 
cluded every one of the charges 
against them and the Company; but 
when an uninterested individual steps 
forward in their defence, it is but 
just and natural that he should con- 
fine himself to those points with 
which he is most conversant ; and it 
is surely more to his credit that he 
Voi. xvn. 4 G 


r 
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should do so, than that he should 
attempt to give to the public, at 
second-hand, that branch of their vin- 
dication which he is aware many other 
persons are much better qualified than 
himself to afford. 

Upon this principle I have certainly 
passed over sub silentio the charge of 
“ trampling upon Acts of Paliament.” 
I can only say that, if the Court of 
Directors shall be found guilty of this 
offence, I shall be the last man to 
support them in it. lam certainly a 
decided advocate for the China mono- 
poly, as by law established; but abuses 
of the monopoly against law, or vio- 
lations of the conditions on which it 
is granted, should any such exist, 
which,' however, I neither admit nor 
believe, I shall by no means attempt 
to defend. I advocate the monopoly, 
not as an approver of monopolies 
generally, nor even for the sake of the 
East-India Company (whatever claims 
.it may have to the gratitude of the 
country for the vabtand splendid addi- 
tion to 'otir empire which has been 
acquired and consolidated under its 
auspices),’ hut solely because I con- 
scientiously believe that,' under the 
special circumstances of the case, the 
preservation of this monopoly in their 
hands is essential to the real interests 
of the country at large. 

Bat although it is true that I have 
only undertaken to discuss two points 
of the argument, they are cardinal 
points; they are the points upon 
which the whole question hinges. For 
if I haver proved that the argument 
founded on a comparison between 
the price' Of tea at New York and in 
London is untenable, what becomes 
of the conclusion drawn from it, that 
the nation' is anitnally plundered of 
more than two millions sterling through 
the operation of this monopoly ! This 
is the great imputed grievance: the 
other allegations are merely subordi- 
nate, and chiefly arise out of attempts 
to explain or account for it. 

Now I have proved from their own 
statements, that with respect to the 


leading article of congo, two thirds of 
the whole, the argument is a mere 
fallacy. I have shewn that the article 
sold at New York under the name of 
congo was in fact an inferior sort of 
bohea, and I have proved this by the 
fact of its having, according to their 
own statements, sold for less than 
bohea in the same New York market 
(not London market, as the newspaper, 
by a strange misrepresentation of the 
argument has chosen to insinuate). In 
corroboration of the fact of this tea 
being bohea instead of congo, I have 
stated that the Americans are obliged 
to pay twice as much for real genuine 
congo at Canton as this pretended 
congo was sold for in America ; and 
this statement remains uncontradict- 
ed. It is perfectly evident, therefore, 
that all inferences drawn from such 
comparisons as these, are perfectly 
nugatory. Tea may, after all, be 
dearer in England than in America ; 
but the fact, if it be one, still remains 
to be proved. 

The next point in my letter which 
has been contested, is my estimate of 
the duties and emoluments of the 
supracargoes. On this subject the 
materials of vindication are ample ; 
and I will now enter upon them some- 
what more at large than I before 
thought necessary ; but let it be re- 
membered, that unless the former 
assertion, namely, the extravagantly 
high price in England of tea, can be 
satisfactorily made out, this tatter 
question does riot signify one farthing 
to the country at large. If the na- 
tion is well supplied with tea at fair 
prices, it is not likely to trouble itself 
very much about the mode in which 
this is accomplished. 

.First, with respect to the emolu- 
ments ; my assertion that the supta- 
cargoes have no fixed salaries, has not 
been contradicted; Tmt the false esti- 
mate of the amowit of their commis- 
sion has been re-asserted. I find, 
upon further inquiry, ' that I have 
rather overstated the amount, instead 
of under-stating it ; but it is waste of 
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time to argue the matter further now, 
as I find that these accounts have 
been moved for, jyid are upon the 
point of being laid before Parliament. 
It is only by official documents thus 
officially produced that calumnies like 
these can be put down effectually. 

I understand that these accounts 
will prove thatt he whole expenses of 
our China establishment, including 
charges of every description, do not 
exceed three pounds per cent, on the 
trade, a charge which every one must 
admit to be surprizingly small ; below, 
I believe, that of any private agency 
whatever of a similar nature, and 
amounting to such a complete dis- 
proof of the alleged extravagance of 
the establishment, as to render an 
examination into minor details of 
Comparatively little consequence. 

That I may not, however, appear 
to evade the discussion, I will add a 
few remarks upon each of the alleged 
instances of mismanagement. 

First, as to the supracargoes being 
permitted to enjoy full allowances 
whilst absent from their station on 
leave. If the supracargoes were paid 
by fixed salaries, there might have 
been something in the argument, but 
as their emoluments consist wholly of 
a certain per-centage on the trade, it 
matters little either to the country or 
the Company (so that the business is 
properly done) in what ' proportions 
that per-centage is divided ; nor is it 
in fact of much consequence even to 
the supracargoes themselves, as the 
advantage, whatever it js, is enjoyed 
by each of them in succession. 

It seems most probable that the 
severe and peculiar privations attend- 
ing a long residence in China, and the 
advantage which has been fouud to 
arise from an occasional personal com- 
munication with their servants there, 
have led' the Directors to adopt this 
arrangement, for facilitating their re- 
turn- t? Europe, in a greater degree 
than in the case of their servants in 
India. Thus while by their residence 
in China, their local knowledge and 


experience is matured, it is by these 
occasional visits to England that the 
spirit and feelings of Englishmen are 
renewed and invigorated. 

Secondly ; with respect to the insi- 
nuation that one of the individuals on 
the establishment is not in a state of 
health to be able to perform the duties 
of his station — whether this be so or 
not, I certainly shall not undertake 
to examine ; but if it be so, it is a 
visitation of Providence, for which it 
is surely rather bard to make the 
monopoly responsible : and as to his 
enjoying his emoluments under such 
•circumstances, it may be a hardship 
on his colleagues, who receive so 
much less out of the common fund in 
consequence, but it can be no act of 
extravagance on the part of the Com- 
pany, as not one shilling more is. there- 
by taken out of the public purse. 

Thirdly ; as to the public table. 
This is really too contemptible a sub- 
ject to argue upon. No person of 
common sense will deny the propriety 
and necessity of a public table- being 
kept up by the Company in China : 
and as to luxury, I re-assert that this 
table is in no essential respect superior 
to the private tables of the Captains 
of the Indiamen : there may, indeed, 
be display, as in this town, at- a tavern 
dinner; but luxury is seldom any where 
enjoyed • at w bat is called- 1 4,; pnhtic 
table.- - ‘ > ■ 

Lastly; it is asserted that some* one 
individual iu the factory now draws 
a salary of .£10,000 per auaurn. I 
must premise that I believe this to 
be a very considerable exaggeration ; 
but admitting it to- be trne that- con- 
siderable allowances are, enjoyed by 
the supracargoes towards , the close of 
their residence in China, this is more 
than counterbalanced by the feet, 
which I know to be true, : of their 
serving there, in many instances, during 
the first ten or twelve years, for little 
or nothing. 

The fact is, that the supracargoes 
do not finally return to England until 
after a period of from twenty to 

4 G 2 
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twenty-fire years’ service, and then 
barely realize a sufficient fortune to 
maintain themselves in the same rank 
of society with the retired servants of 
the Company, of the same standing, 
from India. If, therefore, the ser- 
vants of the Company in China are 
overpaid, so must be also their ser- 
vants in India in a far higher degree ; 
for they do not submit to the same 
sacrifice — they do enjoy, in the midst 
of their labours, some of the luxuries 
of civilized society : their banishment 
is not without some comforts and 
alleviations to compensate for it. 

I next come to the ditties of the - 
supracargoes. It is amusing to see 
the manner in which the newspaper 
writer deals with this part of the sub- 
ject. My account of their duties 
wag abridged from a published work 
on the China trade. It is, he says, a 
flaming statement, which cannot be 
abridged ; yet he does abridge it ; that 
is, he leaves out all those branches of 
their duty which are peculiar to their 
situation as a factory in China. Their 
ordinary and strictlycommercial duties, 
which he does enumerate, he says are 
no morethan what are performed by the 
clerks of ah English coUnting-honse. 
This is far from correct in various 
respects, yet there is certainly some 
analogy between the cases ; and if we 
add together the labours of the part- 
ners, confidential and inferior clerks, 
of Some ten or twelve counting- 
houses in London, the sum total will 
certainly give us some idea of what 
the snpraCargoes may have to do in 
this branch of their duty. Even this 
will 'shew that they have no sinecure ; 
but if this were alt, I do admit 
that SOch duties as these might pos- 
sibly be performed by a somewhat 
lo#t** class- of public functionaries : 
butlhfe misfortune is, that there nei- 
ther are!, «br bah be, in China, any 
“ inferior agents or understrappers,” 
as is pretended, to perform alt this 
drudgery. The very peculiar and 
precarious tenure of our connexion 
with China is siich, that the residence 
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there of persons of inferior responsi- 
bility and trustworthiness can by no 
means be permitted. This drudgery 
must all be accordingly performed by 
persons destined for higher things ; by 
persons who either are, or are soon 
to be, entrusted with the administra- 
tion of millions of capital ; with the 
supreme control over thousands of 
British subjects who, as merchants, 
officers, and sailors, frequent the port 
of Canton from Europe and India; 
and with the direction of the most 
difficult and delicate negociations, in 
cases of the highest emergency, with 
a most sagacious and singular people, 
and with the most jealous, arbitrary, 
and despotic government on the face 
of the globe. 

If it were not trespassing too largely 
upon your limits, I could easily shew 
you how every, privilege which, by 
connivance or express concession, the 
trade, whether English or American, 
at present enjoys, is directly attribu- 
table to the exertions of our supra- 
cargoes ; I will, however, venture to 
quote one instance of great impor- 
tance. 

In 1814 the Chinese Provincial Go- 
vernment, instigated by some inte- 
rested individuals among the Hong 
merchants, proposed, and even ob- 
tained the Emperor’s sanction to some 
changes in the Chinese system of 
trade at Canton, of the most impor- 
tant nature. Among other innova- 
tions, the number of privileged Hong 
merchants was to have been reduced 
to three, and these three so closely 
associated together as to render any 
division amongst them, with a view to 
competition, or any other object in 
which the interests of foreigner* were 
concerned, utterly hopeless. - 
This scheme, which, up on a mode- 
rate calculation, would have raised 
the prices ofChinese produce, and de- 
pressed those of European manufac- 
tures, some thirty or forty per cent., 
besides subjecting the trade to many 
intolerable shackles m other respects 
the supracargoes, by a series of deli- 
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berate and well -chosen measures, fi- 
nally succeeded in subverting, a few 
months previous to the arrival of 
Lord Amherst’s embassy. 

If this great public service had been 
performed by the instrumentality of 
his Lordship, the whole country would 
have rung with applause ; but because 
it was accomplished silently, and with- 
out any eclat, by functionaries bearing 
the humble designation of supra- 
cargoes, few in England have even 
heard of it beside those whose duty 
led them to peruse the details upon 
the records of the East-lndia Com- 
pany. It is no disparagement to his 
Lordship to say, that this is a service 
which it was wholly out of hit compe- 
tence to perform: still less could a 
British Consul at Canton have per- 
formed it. Such an officer would be 
absolutely a cypher, a mere object of 
derision. 

j Force, in China, is of course out 
of the question. It is by influence 
only, that injustice or oppression 
of any kind can be effectually resisted. 
I do not mean the influence of bri- 
bery; it is a very common, but a 
very gross error, to suppose that that 
is the species of influence which the 
Company’s servants have generally 
recourse to with the Chinese. How- 
ever efficient it may prove between 
Chinese and Chinese, it is an engine 
of power which foreigners can very 
rarely meddle with in safety. I mean 
the legitimate influence arising from 
the possession of the supreme con- 
trol over commercial transactions of 
such immense magnitude. By the ju- 
dicious distribution, and (in extreme 
cases) the occasional suspension of this 
commerce, the most important conces- 
sions have been extorted, and the most 
threatening dangers averted. It is an 
influence which the supracargoes pos- 
sess, and they alone. A mere con- 
sul, having neither : goods to deliver 
nor receive, would be thought less of 
in China than the agent of a private 
ship. 

One merit, however, the opponents 


of the supracargoes have conceded to 
them, that of “ having been success- 
ful in their exertions for the protect- 
ing of British subjects from falling 
victims to the unprincipled and undis- 
tinguishing severity of the Chinese 
laws.” 

This is gratifying; and considering 
that it has been accomplished by per- 
sons whom this writer has denomi- 
nated “ twelve idiots,” it is somewhat 
surprizing: especially as the more 
fortunate Americans, who have “ one 
man of sense as a consul,” had never- 
theless been obliged just before to 
submit to the infamy of surrendering 
an innocent seaman of one of their 
ships to the tender mercies of the 
Chinese bow-string ! 

But there is at least one offence of 
which all the supracargoes are sup- 
posed to be undeniably guilty, that of 
being the sons of near relatives of the 
Directors. Let us then take up the 
list of the establishment-, and see how 
even this part of the charge is made 
out. 

At the head is Sir James Urraston, 
the gentleman whose distinguished 
services in China, in adjusting the 
unfortunate dispute with the Chinese 
government relative to his Majesty’s 
ship Topaze, have been recently re- 
warded by his Majesty, with the honour 
of knighthood, conferred by patent, 
which honour to conferred, is a mark 
of royal favour that has not been 
granted more than four or five times 
in the course of the last half-century. 
Is this gentleman the son or near re- 
lation of a Director ? 

The gentleman whom the Court of 
Directors have appointed to succeed 
Sir James in the chiefsliip, is Sir Win. 
Fraser, Bart. Is he the son or near 
relation of a Director ? It, is really 
tiresome to follow out these misrepre- 
sentations in all their details. No 
doubt several of the members of the 
factory are sons or near relatives of 
the Directors. It is certainly a new 
doctrine that this relationship should 
be a disqualification for serving the 
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Company. If education and early 
habits are accounted any thing, it 
ought to be rather a presumption in 
their favour: but when blind favou- 
ritism, if not absolute corrupt par- 
tiality, is insinuated, it is of some 
importance to be able to shew, as I 
have done, that the manner in which 
those posts in the factory are filled, 
which have never been left to se- 
niority, but always have been the 
object of selection, is, of itself, a 
direct evidence of the contrary. 

The writer whose remarks I have 
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been examining, has further asserted 
that the monopoly of tea injures our 
woollen manufactures, and that the 
abolition of the snpraeargoes would 
reduce the price of tea. As this is 
mere assertion, it may be sufficient to 
meet it with an unqualified denial : 
but I may possibly resume the subject 
at some future opportunity. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Amicus. 

London, 

May 11, 1824. 


THE LATE RICHARD TWINING, ESQ. 

( From a Correspondent.) 


Richard Twining, Esq., whose 
death, on the 23d of April, we re- 
corded in our last number, was the 
son of Mr. Daniel Twining, and 
grandson of Mr. Thomas Twining, 
who, about the year 1712, established 
the tea-dealing business, which still 
continues in the family. 

Mr. Twining was born in the year 
1749, and was educated at Eton ; 
from whence he was taken at an early 
age, to conduct the business on the 
death of his father. He had, . how- 
ever, remained at school long enough 
to acquire a taste for literature, which 
he persevered in improving, in a re- 
markable degree, notwithstanding the 
exertions which were demanded from 
him, by the change of a gradually in- 
creasing business, in the management 
of. which he displayed great judgment, 
indefatigable industry, and a correct- 
ness of principle, which soon gained 
him the entire confidence of those 
with whom he had any intercourse. 

Mr. Twining possessed a great ad- 
vantage in having his love of reading 
enhoijraged, and his course of study 
directed to the best authors by his 
elder brother, the Rev. Thomas Twin- 
ing, fhe , distinguished translator of 
.fyistqfle’s Treatise on Poetry. It 
appears to have been an early resolu- 
tion with hipi to employ every, por- 


tion of time which he could spare, 
however short, to the attainment of 
useful information ; and it has fre- 
quently attracted the observation of 
those who had opportunies of noticing 
his habits, how much he gained by 
this, his favourite system. 

In 1770, Mr. Twining married the 
daughter of John Aldred, Esq., a 
most respectable manufacturer of 
Norwich. 

In the year 1784, he took a very 
active part in the important measure 
of the Commutation Act ; upon which 
subject, he published several pam- 
phlets, which, for clearness of ar- 
rangement, force of argument, and 
accuracy of information, procured him 
considerable reputation as an author. 

For many years, Mr. Twining con- 
stantly attended the Court of East- 
India Proprietors ; and it is, probably, 
in therecollection of many persons who 
were in the habit of attending the de- 
bates at that period, that whatever sub- 
ject he undertook to argue, he always 
came well prepared for the discussion. 
His language was invariably correct, 
his choice of words singularly hjjppy, 
his articulation distinct and sonorous, 
his manner collected, impressive, and 
conciliatory, and his mode of con- 
ducting his argument, uniformly can- 
did and unassuming. To these quali- 
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fications it may not be improper to 
add, that his eloquence was frequently 
animated by classical allusions, which 
displayed the rich and varied resources 
of a cultivated mind. 

In the year 1793, Mr. Twining was 
elected a member of the Committee 
of By-Laws, and bore a prominent 
part in the revision of them, which 
took place about that time. 

In the year 1810, Mr. Twining had 
the high honour of being elected a 
Director of the East-India Company ; 
and in that capacity, laboured to 
discharge the important duties which 
attached to it, with unabated zeal for 
the welfare of the Company. 

In 1816, he was afflicted with a pa- 
ralytic attack, from which he soon in 
a great measure recovered ; but judging 
that, in all probability, he would be 
unequal to the continuance of those 
exertions which the situation required, 
he relinquished his seat in the Direc- 
tion at the commencement of 1817. 

Among the subjects connected with 
a long, active, and honourable life, 
which seemed to afford him peculiar 
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pleasure and satisfaction in his retire- 
ment, was the remembrance of the 
great kindness, and the many instances 
of firm and valuable friendship which 
he had enjoyed, not only in the ex- 
tensive circle of his acquaintance, 
but in his public situations as Direc- 
tor of the East-India Company, of the 
Imperial Insurance Company, and of 
the Equitable Assurance Office. 

In concluding this humble attempt 
to point out some of the leading cir- 
cumstances in the life of an excellent 
man, the writer feels an earnest wish 
to represent him as he really was, — an 
affectionate husband, a kind and ju- 
dicious father, a zealous and sincere 
friend, and a good master. In his 
principles he was uniformly loyal ; and 
the equanimity of temper, as well as 
the patient resignation, which never 
forsook him during a long and trying 
illness, were derived, it is hoped, 
from those pure sentiments of religion, 
which encouraged him to rely for sup- 
port upon the mercy of God, and the 
merits of his Redeemer. 

12 th May, 1824. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF MANILLA. 


As this city has lately been a 
theatre of revolutionary conflict, the 
following topographical account of it 
may not be thought uninteresting. 

M*nu.LA M the capital of the Philippine 
Island v in latitude 14° 26' N., longitude 
121° S' E. of Greenwich, is situated on 
the eastern coast of an extensive bay on 
the west coast of the island of Luzon, or 
Laconia ; it is a Captain-Generalship and 
Archbishopric, and the seat of the Au- 
dincia, or Supreme Tribunal. 

The city forms nearly 3 section of a 
circle, of which the centre is a point 
formed by the coast and the confluence of a 
small but rapid river, the Passig, which, 
flowing to the westward and passing to 
the north of the city, discharges the 
waters of an Extensive lake, about thirty 
miles inland. This river is navigable for 
vessels of 250 tons for a small distance 
within its entrance, which is formed by 


two fine moles built by the municipality 
of the city ; the constant rapid current of 
the river forms a bar at its entrance, over 
which are ten and eleven feet water at 
high spring tides. The city is well forti- 
fied on the sea and land faces, but on that 
towards the river very indifferently, the 
curtain being narrow and confined, almost 
w ithout bastions, and unfit for guns of large 
calibre, the buildings in the city overlook- 
ing and joining the wall in some places. 
The opposite bank of the river is lined 
with stone bouses, which afford some 
cover for an approaching enemy, who 
could breach in a few minutes, the dis- 
tance not exceeding 150 yards. From 
the same place the whole of the north- 
eastern side of the fortifications might be 
taken in reverse ; its chief defence on this 
side, is in fact the river, the current of 
which is always strong. 

Over the river is a neat but narrow 
stone bridge, of ten arches, which joins 
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the northern angle of the city to the 
suburbs. On the city side is a square 
tower ofj ,a diminutive size, forming a 
“ tite-de-pont ,” but on much too small a 
scale for the rest of the fortifications, which 
are handsome and well constructed. At 
the north-western angle of the city, which 
joins the mole, is the citadel of Santiago, 
cl clumsy, old fashioned fortification, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the city by a narrow 
ditch. Its only useful part is a semi- 
circular bastion which forms the point and 
commands the river : it is now used as a 
state prison and magazine. 

The length of the city within the walls 
is 1,300 yards (Spanish) from N.W. to 
S.E., its width 744, and circumference 
4,166. The side towards the river, it 
has already been remarked, is in a very 
defective state : the sea and land faces 
are exactly the reverse. 

The land face has a double wet ditch, 
and an esplanade of 5 or 600 yards in 
breadth, which towards the river is 
marshy and swampy. Towards the sea, 
and extending for some miles along the 
coast, is a breast-work thrown up to pre- 
vent the landing of an enemy. On this 
esplanade formerly stood the church, from 
the tower of which Sir W, Draper fired 
into the city ; it is now razed. At about 
350 yards from the ramparts is a small 
exercising battery, and another outwork 
of stone stands at the western angle of 


the fortifications, where tlie outer ditch 
finishes, it being discontinued for want of 
room on the sea side. 

There are six gates, two on each face — 
those on the land and sea sides have neat 
stone bridges over the ditches, with draw- 
bridges; the ditches are wide and deep, 
but much neglected, and on the sea-side a 
frigate may approach within good gun- 
shot. 

Within the walls of the city are the 
public buildings and convents, the whole 
of which are rather remarkable for size 
than beauty : the interior of the cathedral 
is, however, very handsomely decorated. 

The houses are large, and very solidly 
built, particularly the ground floors ; this 
is on account of the earthquakes. They 
have all galleries in the front, which are 
full of sliding windows made of mother- 
o’ -pearl shell, which gives them a dull 
appearance to the eye of a stranger. 

The suburbs are extensive, and contain 
many handsome stone houses: they are 
the principal residence of the merchants 
and foreigners. 

There are some pleasant drives round 
the city, and into the country, which is 
rich and highly cultivated, and gives a 
high, though far from adequate opinion of 
the rich fertility of these beautiful islands. 

The population of Manilla and its su- 
burbs is abput 175,000 souls, including 
persons of all denominations. 


BRITISH SETTLEMENT OF NATAL IN SUMATRA. 1 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : I enclose to you the following 
short account oftheBritish Settlement 
of Natal, or Natar, in the island of 
Sumatra, which has lately fallen 
under my notice. The existence of 
such a colony is probably known to 
very few of our countrymen. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents 
will inform me whether it is intended 
to include it in the projected cession 
of territory to the Dutch. 

<• I am, &c. &c. 

uv- x . B. 

s £.hf**al is situated on the S. W. side of 
'the Waqd of Sumatra, in lot OP 18' N. 
and long. 99" h' E. The people of it are 
reckoned amongst the boldest, wealthiest. 


and bravest of the inhabitants of Sumatra, 
and are colonists from Acliin and Menan- 
kabow, and frequent quarrels occur between 
the chiefs, which are often decided by (he 
sword. The English have had a settle- 
ment here since 1772. Gold dust, which 
is of a very fine quality, is the principal 
article of export trade, which is very fre- 
quently adulterated, and testa are therefore 
necessary to prove it. Camphor is another 
of its exports ; and opium, piece goods, 
guns, china-ware, ammunition and coarse 
cutlery, are the principal imports. Bice 
is another article which may answer „ an 
import, as the principal part now con- 
sumed at the settlement is brought from 
the Island of Neas, some of which is also 
re-exported to Bencoolen. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TUNGOUSIANS IN GENERAL, AND 

THE TRANSBAIKAL TUNGOUSIANS IN PARTICULAR. 

Sr 

No 4131100 has spread so far into other Tungousians by their religion. 


Siberia as that of the Tuneousians. 
These people inhabit the vast, moun- 
tainous, marshy, and woody desarts 
extending from the Jenissei to the 
Eastern Qcean, and from the Amur 
nearly to the Arctic Sea. The advan- 
tages or disadvantages of their res- 
pective settlements have occasioned 
much variety in the life and occupa- 
tion of this people, nevertheless their 
language, manners, and general cha- 
racter present every where such a 
, i striking similarity, as strongly tends to 
prove that the various Tungousian 
tribes possess a common origin, and 
were but recently dispersed. 

The Steppe-Tungousians generally 
breed horses, camels, horned cattle, 
goats, and sheep. Those wandering 
near the mountains and marshes of 
. northern Siberia chiefly keep rein- 
deer, whence they are denominated 
Rein-deer-Tungousians. Those re- 
siding near the coasts and in the 
forSsts occupy themselves in winter 
witli' hunting, and in summer with 
fishing; and from the circumstance of 
their sledges being drawn by dogs, 
are called by some Dog-Tungousians. 

The Tungousians call themselves 
Yewoienes and Kamneganes (probably 
after some one of their ancestors), 
btit more frequently Boie, or Boio, 
men, whilst the Mandshur and Mon- 
gols call 'them Solones (hunters), and 
* Orgjiisfione's (rein-deer-keepers). The 

fyi£si^ti 9 . and Tartars alone call them 
Tuagousians, a name said to be de- 
rived front the Tartar word tunguss, a 
hog^ioadgiven to them on account of 
theitr filthy and rude habits. 

'■e-W© shall confine ourselves for the 
pffSS&W* to 'the' description of those 
TlmgdiiSlatiS wb» live in the country 
bey Orl3 the Hmkal, in which they have 
been set tide! for' many ages, and who 
are 'pltfulthrfy cffsHriguishcd from the 
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which is the Shigemoniac idolatry. 

The Transhrtikal Tungousians. — Ac- 
cording to a tradition current among 
this’ part of the Tungousian nation, 
their ancestors were in possession of 
all the country from the Baikal, east- 
ward, as well as that along the Amur, 
Shilka, Arguna, and their tributary 
streams ; the Daures (a tribe descend- 
ed from them) wandering along the 
Sselenga, and about the source of the 
Amur; and theDutshares between the 
Shilka and Arguna. There they lived 
in peace and abundance till the Bur- 
jates, penetrating from Western Mon- 
golia, conquered the Tungousians and 
all their related tribes; which, toge- 
ther with the account of the approach 
of the Russians in the beginning of 
the 17 th century, induced, many of 
them to retire into the eastern,, paitjs 
of the Chinese possessions. , 

The Tungousians established 
the mouth of the Lina received .the 
Russians, who, in the year 1640, came 
for the first time amongst', them 'to 
demand theyassah (tribute), very rude- 
ly pulling out their beards, and shoot- 
ing at them with blunted arrows : but 
the death of these men was severely 
revenged, and the victories of the 
Russians, but still more the justice 
and mildness which their government 
displayed towards these savages,: have 
at last converted them into faithful 
subjects of Russia ; so that they bow 
willingly obey the government orders, 
and uniformly reject the inducements 
held out to them by their • foreign 
neighbours. There is but one revolt 
of the Tungousians on record since 
they first submitted ; ■ and this (.oc- 
curred in 16s0, when two or threkof 
their tribes, after having killed a few 
soldiers and cossacks, emigrated with 
their cattle ; but they wweorafeken 
by the Boyar’s son LaTtsliukrist, vflth 
' Vor.1 XV ft: : 4 H 
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fifty cossacks, who, having routed 
them, forced them to return and give 
him hostages. 

The security and prosperity enjoyed 
by the Siberian tribes under the Rus- 
sian sceptre, induced some Tungou- 
sian tribes of China to emigrate to 
that country. Prince Gantimur, 
Prime Minister of the Bogdo Khan, 
whose annual income amounted to 
4,200 lanes silver, and four small 
baskets full of gold, and who was at 
the same time reigning lord of a con- 
siderable number near the city of 
JVoan, in Mongolia, was de-patch ed 
in 1667 against the Komarinskian Os- 
frog. This fort was situated on the 
right bank of the Amur, 400 miles 
from its source, or from the junction 
of the Shilka and Arguna. But the 
prince, instead of making the attack 
according to his orders, presented 
himself, together with his children, 
relations, and adherents of the tribe 
Duligat, above 500 men in number, 
at Nertshinsk, and tendered his sub- 
mission to Russia. He was employed 
in making the Dutshares and Tungou- 
sians tributary ; and on his invitation, 
his relative, Saissan Bokai, who had 
remained near the river Noun, joined 
him with two or three other tribes, 
who settled about the fortress of Ar- 
guna, the vicinity of which is still 
possessed by their descendants. 

In 1700 the Governor of Noun, 
accompanied by some troops, was dis- 
patched by the Bogdo Khan to Nert- 
shinsk, for the purpose of inducing 
Prince Gantimur to return to China. 
The most dazzling promises were held 
out to him ; but Gantimur rejected 
them, and remained faithful to the 
country of his adoption. The Chi- 
nese then attacked him with their 
army ; but he still remained firm : he 
encouraged the few Russians at Nert- 
shinsk to a stout resistance, in which 
he assisted- them with his whole force. 
The Chinese were forced to retreat ; 
and Gantimur adopted the Greek re- 
ligion, being baptized by the name of 
Peter. His grandchildren were raised 


to the Russian nobility, and obtained 
a grant” of land near Nertshinsk, toge- 
ther with an aliment of bread and 

money. 

A new attempt was made by the 
Chinese to recover the Gantimur 
family at the conference with the Bo- 
yar Golowin, when the ambassadors 
pretended to make it one of the first 
conditions of a treaty, that they 
should be sent back to China; but 
this was refused by Russia, and they 
remain there still. 

The Transbaikal Tungousians are 
usually divided into forest and mea- 
dow, or rein-deer and horse Tungou- 
sians. Both of them lead a nomade 
life, such as has always been their 
practice. Traces of agriculture, which 
are found in the vicinity of the an- 
cient town of Bargusen, are attributed 
by some to these people; but it is 
more probable that they originated 
with the first Russians who came into 
the country. It is probably with mere 
justice that the old mines and furnaces, 
which exist in those parts, are consi- 
dered as their work, although their 
knowledge of mineralogy must have 
been exceedingly limited. The mines 
of Nertshinsk were opened in con- 
sequence of informations obtained 
through the Tungousians ; and it is 
also a remarkable fact that the rivu- 
lets near which the different mineral 
veins are found, are called by them 
Altatsha (gold - stream ), Mungutsha 
(silver-stream), and Tersjatsha (tin- 
stream). 

Chtistian Tongvusians . — A few Chris- 
tian families are found in every Tun- 
gousian tribe of the Transbaikal 
country. There are even whole vil- 
lages of Christian Tungousians, of 
which Prince’s village (so called after 
Prince Gantimur), and Ssochanow’s 
Sslobode, inhabited by baptized Tun- 
gousians of various tribes, are the 
principal. The establishment of this lat- 
ter village is attributed to an individual 
of the name of Ssuchanow, who, ani- 
mated by a holy zeal for the conver- 
sion of these poor people, left the 
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mercantile station to which he be- 
longed, and having taken orders, set-, 
tied in 1772 in this village, where in 
1776 he erected a wooden church, 
which was subsequently converted by 
Government into a stone one. His 
successor, who had likewise been a 
merchant, was a native of the same 
place as Ssuchanow, the town of Ya- 
rensk. The deacon and sexton were 
then T ungousians : in the present day 
the parish priest is likewise of that 
nation. 

Previously to the introduction of 
Christianity among the Transbaikal 
Tungousians, they had followed Sha- 
manism : now there are but few who 
follow this religion ; the greater part 
having adopted a mixture of super- 
stitions from various systems of idola- 
try, of which the following may be 
considered as an outline : 

Singular Opinion respecting the Crea- 
tion of the World. — According to their 
notions, all the spac^now occupied by 
the earth was filled with water. Buga 
(the divinity) sent out the fire against 
this water, which, after a long struggle, 
consumed part of it; thus laud was 
separated from water. After this, 
Buga created the light, and separated 
it from darkness : but on his descend- 
ing upon the earth he met Buninka 
(the devil), who pretended to create 
the world, upon which a dispute en- 
sued between them. Buga destroyed 
Buninka, but not completely ; where- 
fore the latter endeavoured to injure 
the former’s creation, and spoiled the 
twelve-stringed lying harp which he 
had made. Then Buga spake in his 
wrath to Buninka: “If thou canst 
make a fir-tree to grow from the midst 
of the sea I will acknowledge thy 
power ; but if not, and I can do it, 
tbou shalt admit my omnipotence.” 
Buga then commanded a fir-tree to 
spring up from the sea, and it grew a 
stately tree; but Buninka’ s tree could 
not stand upright, and remained shak- 
ing to aud fro : then he recognized 
Buga’s power, and did him homage; 
and the latter laid his hand upon the 
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forehead of the first, and transformed 
it into iron. By this Buninka felt so 
much pain, that he prayed to Buga 
that he would relieve him from it. 
The latter took mercy on him, and 
freed him from the pain, and let him 
go upon earth, at the same time strict- 
ly forbidding him to injure man, whom 
he was about to create. For tSe pur- 
pose of doing so, he collected iron 
from the east, fire from the south, 
water from the west, and earth from 
the north, from which he made two 
creatures, a man and a woman ; mak- 
ing the flesh and bones of earth, the 
heart of iron, the blood of water, and 
the vital heat of fire. When mankind 
had increased in numbers, Buninka 
claimed half of them as his own ; 
Buga, however, refused to give him 
the living, but promised that after 
their death he woidd take the virtuous 
unto himself, and leave the vicious to 
be punished by him in hell, which is 
situated in the centre of the earth. 
'I he latter consists of twelve caves, 
for different species of punishment, 
such as fire, boiling pitch, voracious 
dogs, &c. 

Shigemonian Faith. — Transmigra- 
tion of Souls. — Rewards and Punish- 
ment after Death. — Some Tungou- 
sians, however, believe that God has 
created all things visible and invisible, 
and that he lives in a place of ex- 
treme brilliancy, as is taught by the 
Mongo! book, Mani Gambo. Revering 
the Creator’s omnipotence, they con- 
sider Chomtchim-bodi-ssadu as his fa- 
vourite, and pray for his intercession 
with the divinity. 

They admit the transmigration of 
souls; but in an indeterminate manner, 
referring the whole to the supreme 
will of the Creator. 

They admit of a retribution after 
death, believing that every one will be 
then weighed against a white and, a 
black stone. If the white stone’ is 
not found to preponderate, the soul 
is admitted into Heaven ; but if the 
black stone is lighter, it is coinputted 
to Hell ; the punishments of which con- 
4 H i 
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sist in the sinner being cast into a dark 
cave, where after having been frozen 
by tremendous cold, he is ultimately 
thrown into eternal fire. The punish- 
ments are the same for all sinners ; 
those, however, whose transgressions 
are but small, are only submitted to 
them for a limited time. Some, too, 
are condemned to keep cattle, and 
perform other menial offices in the 
future world. Hospitality and atten- 
tion to the poor are considered by 
them as the greatest virtues. 

Concerning the manner of the crea- 
tion of the world and man, they agree 
with the other Tungousians; in addi- 
tion to which the3' suppose that the 
earth is supported by an immense frog. 

Prayers. — They consider theirmode 
of worship as being coeval with the 
world. In praying, they fold their 
hands, raising them above their heads, 
and usually pronounce the Indian 
prayer, common to all the followers 
of the Shigemonian doctrine : Om ma 
ni had choru ; or the following, in the 
Mongol language, Barchan dur mnrgu - 
mu (I bow before God), Lama dur 
murgumu (I bow before the Lair, a), 
Nom (tlie book) chuwirahgud tor (and 
the minor priests) murgumu (I bow 
to). These prayers are generally per- 
formed in clean yurtes (huts or tents), 
in which the burchans (idols) are kept. 
The latter are represented with co- 
lours and gold on copper-plates, stone 
and paper. Wax-tapers andsmall copper 
vessels filled with rye, Chinese fruit, 
nftts, even hemp and tar, and often, 
in addition to this, some small portion 
of their daily food and water, are 
placed before the burchans, on the 
supposition that they may partake of 
the food and wash themselves with the 
water. This is generally done on the 
fast days. After sun-set, the whole of 
the offerings is committed to the 
flames, and the vessels and gods are 
packed up in cases, till the next fast 
dky calls them again forth to be wor- 
shipped. 

• Fasts . — There are three fasts in 
every moon, on which the people eat 


no meat, but live exclusively on milk 
and vegetables. These fast-days con- 
stitute also their feast, or holidays, 
on which, according to their notion, 
God descends from heaven in order to 
view his creation. 

Priests. — The Tungousians recog- 
nize the Dalai-Lama as their high- 
priest, who, as they express them- 
selves, lives in the country in which 
the sun sets in its daily course. Next 
to him is the Gagen, who resides in 
Mongolia. Both these persons are 
represented among the Tungousians 
by the Guloon. Moreover, they have 
Guzooles, Umsates, and other lamas, 
who derive their dignity from the 
Gidoon. On their being initiated into 
the priesthood, they are obliged to read 
through the book Ssurgal, written by 
the Ckom-ichim-bodi-ssadu ; this being 
done, the Guloon lays his hand upon 
the new priest’s head, saying : “ Thou 
hast received the dignity of a lama; 
take the book jnd profit by it ; thy 
former transgressions are pardoned.” 

Bools. — The books most known to 
these lamas are the Mani-Gambo, 
Ssurgal, Sambo, Ssan, and Bodimoor, 
all treating of the Lama religion. They 
were originally written in the Hindos- 
tanee or Sanscrit. The Tungousians, 
however, make use of the Mongol 
translation of them ; some of which 
are written, others printed. Those 
who are in possession of any of these 
books consider them as a talisman 
against every kind of adversity, and 
therefore preserve them with the ut- 
most care, transmitting them through 
many generations. 

Shamanism. — This is the most an- 
cient religion among the nations of the 
east. The Transbaikal Tungousians 
call it Ituwoon, i. e. old faith ; its ser- 
vants are called Sseman, which pro- 
bably gave rise to the word Shaman. 
The priests are men or women, married 
or single, and acquire their dignity 
easily enough. Whenever any indivi- 
dual wishes to be a Sseman, he pre- 
tends that the soul of a deceased priest 
has appeared to him in a dream, ap- 
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pointing him his successor. But pre- 
viously to entering upon their busi- 
ness, they represent themselves for 
some time as mad, assuming an alarm- 
ed and timid appearance. 

If the Ssemans are in function they 
wear a long robe of elk-skin, hung 
with small and large brass and iron 
•bells, the weight of which is some- 
times very considerable. Moreover, 
they carry staves, which are carved at 
the tops into the shapes of horses’ 
heads, also hung with bells. With 
the assistance of these staves, they 
leap to an extraordinary height. The 
respect they enjoy among their coun- 
trymen depends on the skill the}’ pos- 
sess in deceiving them. The greater 
the noise a Sseman can make, the 
closer he is thought connected with 
the Devil. 

Sacrifices. — The followers of the 
Shaman religion have neither altars 
nor idols, but perform their sacrifices 
in a hut raised on an open space in a 
forest or on a bill. There are no 
fixed periods for the performance of 
their ceremonies : births, marriages, 
and sickness are generally the occa- 
sions which call for them. The Sse- 
man, or sometimes the donor, fixes 
upon the species, colour, and sex of 
the animal which is to be sacrificed. 
A horse, ox, sheep, or goat is killed, 
its flesh eaten, and the skin and 
bones are suspended on a pole. Un- 
common appearances in the atmo- 
sphere, or public calamities, call forth 
the most solemn sacrifices. Several 
persons having united for the purpose, 
they take a one-year’s colt, three 
sheep, and a male goat to the place 
fixed upon. The Sseman enters into 
the hut, and begins the ceremony by 
reading and chaunting certain words, 
in the latter part of which he is joined 
by the audience. This being done, he 
sprinkles on all sides of the hut and 
over the fire, spirits and milk ; then 
coming forward, he commands the 
animals to be slaughtered, which is 
done by their hearts being torn out. 
The skin is stripped off in the shape 


of a bag, the head and feet remaining 
in it, and left suspended on poles ; 
whilst the flesh, with the exception of 
a few pieces which are thrown into 
the fire, is consumed by the audience. 
During all this time the Sseman conti- 
nues repeating and chaunting various 
words, and sprinkling about spirits 
and milk, in which he is occasionally 
supported by the congregation, which 
is generally more or less numerous 
according to the number of victims, of 
which they all partake. 

Planners. — Although the adoption 
of the Christian religion by some of 
the Tungousians, and the settlement 
of the Russians in their vicinity, hare 
contributed in some measure to soften 
their manners, the original barbarity 
of their forefathers is still far from 
being obliterated among them. They 
are, however, milder and more tract- 
able than their neighbours, the Bur- 
jates, as they surpass them in strength, 
agility, and cunning. Some of the 
Tungousians may be said to be en- 
dowed with wit and penetration, so 
that their coq^ersation is rather enter- 
taining, especially those who have had 
much connexion with the Russians. 
Many of them, on the other band, 
are so stupid and ignorant as to be 
utterly unable to understand any 
thing they are told, or even to express 
their own wishes and thoughts; and 
whatever they do not comprehend 
immediately, causes their suspicion 
that some evil is intended against 
them. They are very hospitable ; the 
traveller, whoever he may be, will 
ever meet with a hearty welcome 
among them, and be entertained to 
the best of their ability. A person of 
consequence is seated near the fire, 
on felts or furs. Sheep are killed 
purposely for him, and there is no 
end to boiling and roasting. TJ^ieir 
concord among themselves, their good, 
nature, and the support they give each 
other in cases of want or adversity, 
are highly commendable. 

Physical Qualities . — Their faces are 
dark, and much flatter and broader 
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than among the Buijates and other 
Mongol tribes. Their noses are so 
i^t, that there is scarcely any rise 
perceptible between the eyes. Their 
eyes are narrow, with fine and low 
eye-brows; some of them have no 
beard at all, with others it is thin and 
weak. The hair on their heads is 
black and long : yet they generally 
cut it close, only allowing it to grow 
on the scalp of the head, plaiting it 
for the pin-pose, as they say, of fasten- 
ing their arrows to it when they have 
to swim across a river, in order to 
protect them against the wet.# Their 
skill in discovering the traces of a 
man or an animal is extremely great. 
They will determine with the utmost 
exactness, at all seasons of the year, 
in a forest or in the open couutry, on 
the grass or sand, how many people 
have been walking together, how long 
they have stayed in a place, and with 
what degree of speed they advanced. 
They ride with short stirrups, but sit 
so firmly on the horse that it would 
require the main strength of several 
men on foot to pull a Tuugousian off 
his animal. Notwithstanding this dex- 
terity, however, they are very indolent : 
necessity alone can induce them to 
stir from the fire, near which they are 
seen squatting, with their legs crossed, 
for whole nights, smoking and talk- 
ing all the time, till they fall asleep 
towards the morning ; and their sleep 
is so sound, that even the barking of 
their numerous dogs often cannot 
rouse them. 

Diseases. — They know but few 
diseases, and many of them descend 
to the grave without having known 
any disorder, except the deficien- 
cies incidental to old age. There are 
among them many men more than 


* Iabrand Ydes saw in 1695. on the other »ide 
of tlje Baikal, a Tungousian ptmce, named l.U 
jivlka, whose hair was so long that he carried it 
plaited into a tail in a lealhern hag, which went 
thtarttme* mend his body. He obtained permis- 
sion to measure it, and found it to be four 
Dntch feet in length. This man had a son sirt- 
teen years old; whole hair was one anhin long, 
and hung freely orei )m shoulders. 


eighty years of age, whose hair -has 
retained its primitive colour, and who 
may be seen riding on horseback, col- 
lecting their herds of horses, and 
hunting wild beasts. In 1784, a 
Christian Tungousian female appeared 
before the Governor of the province at 
Nertchinsk, who" was 130 years of 
age, and who had never been ill. Het» 
fingers and toes were rather contract- 
ed, but without causing her any pain ; 
nor had she lost a single tooth; at the 
same time her voice was firm, and her 
memory little impaired. She would 
ride a distance of 200 wersts (about 
13.5 miles), chopped her own wood, 
and carried it into her hut. She had 
six children, three males and three 
females. 

The small-pox and venereal are 
almost the only diseases of this people; 
the former of whichinparticularproved 
very destructive to them, previous to 
the introduction of vaccination. They 
looked upon this malady with the 
same horror as the savages of Ame- 
rica; those who were infected by it 
being left to their fate by their rela- 
tives, who fled for their own safety, 
after having provided some provisions 
and placed them within reach of the 
sufferer. Against clinical diseases they 
use fumigations of zinobre, and de- 
coctions of certain herbs ; but t|ie re- 
medy seems worse than the disease, as 
the patient very seldom long survives 
his cure. Ophthalamia is rather com- 
mon among them in spring, and some- 
times in winter, and is probably the 
effect of the perpetual smoke to which 
they are exposed in their huts ; this, 
however, does not prevent them from 
seeing both acutely and at a considera- 
ble distance. The pagan Tungousians 
generally have recourse, in cases of sick- 
ness, to the incantations and charms of 
their lamas or Ssemans. Some of the 
former, however, are acquainted with 
the medicinal powers of certain vege- 
tables, and are sometimes very suc- 
cessful in curing their patients. 

Provisions. — Tobacco. — The Tun- 
gousians eat every kind of flesh, that 
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of cattle which dies of disease not 
excepted ; the flesh of wolves and 
dogs alone is considered as unclean by 
the Ssemans, and the eating of it, 
therefore, strictly prohibited. They 
do not milk their mares, but content 
themselves with cows’ milk, from 
which they' distil a kind of spirit, 
called araka, and make curds, called 
yesugi; the latter are dried up and 
preserved for the winter. If they can 
get flour, they boil it in milk, and eat 
it from wooden bowls. The meat is 
boiled without any previous dressing, 
eaten with the fingers, and the broth 
drunk. Sometimes they roast the 
meat on sticks fixed in the ground 
before the fire. In order to kill sheep, 
they rip the breast open between the 
shoulder-blades, introduce their hand 
into the opening, and pull out the 
heart, taking care to leave all the 
blood inside the animal, which is then 
stripped ; and the blood having been 
poured in the uncleaned maw, it is 
boiled, and forms one of the Tun- 
gousian dainties. Fat meat, especially 
mutton, is preferred to every other 
kind of food. If they wish to describe 
a man as being rich, they say he eats 
fat. Those of the tribes that dwell 
near lakes and rivers live upon fish. 
It is, however, a general practice with 
all of them to gather the root of the 
H/ium mortagon for winter stock, con- 
sidering it as a great dainty. Their com- 
mon beverage is water, milk, and a 
species of inferior tea, called tile-tea. 
With the latter they mix some Siberian 
salt, or Gudshir, sometimes also a 
little milk. If they cannot procure 
this tea, they substitute various herbs 
of an acid taste, such as the leaves of 
the bilberry, wild roses, &c. 

Both men and women are very fond 
of smoking tobacco. They use silver 
or copper Chinese pipes, or such as 
they make themselves, consisting of 
two pieces of wood fastened together 
by a leather thong. The tobacco they 
use is either the Chinese moss tobacco 
(ulan tamaki) or the Russian leaf to- 
bacco ( pamtehin tamaki). 


Dress. — The dress of both males 
and females resembles that of the 
Burjates. They wear coats, according 
to the capacity of the individual, of 
either sheep or lambs’ skins, with a 
slanting collar, and fastened by two 
round metal buttons. The fur of this 
coat is usually covered with dark 
cherry-coloured, dark-green, or black 
nankeen, or Chinese coloured silk 
stuffs, Russian worsted stuffs, plush 
or broad-cloth. The edges of these 
cloaks about the collar, sleeves, &c., 
are lined with beaver, sables, sea-bear, 
squirrel, white or black lamb-skin, 
according to the richness of the ma- 
terial about it. Their winter trowsers 
are made of the skins of short-haired 
wild goats, which are caught in winter, 
summer, and autumn ; the summer 
trowsers consist either of light leather, 
or of a species of mixture of silk and 
cotton, called Doha. It is of the 
same kind of material that they make 
their shirts, which they only wear 
during the greatest summer-heat. The 
latter are long and wide, with a low 
collar fastened by a button. Their 
foot dress is the same at all times of 
the year, consisting of a species of boots 
called in Siberia loontcs, and made 
of elks’ or goats’ skins, but for the 
most part of Russia leather. They 
reach above the knee, are rounded off 
towards the end of the foot, the soles 
being made of thick leather, or of 
thickly quilted Taba. The coat is 
fastened by means of a leather thong, 
highly ornamented with metal serpents’ 
heads, &c., with a buckle. On this 
girdle are suspended, on the right 
hand, a purse ( kapturga ), 'made of 
leather, or any other material, con- 
taining the pipe ( gansa ) and tobacco ; 
on the left a steel for striking fire in a 
copper, silver, or silver edged frame, 
and a Chinese knife, together with two 
pieces of horn, serving in lieu of forks. 
They wear, both in summer and winter, 
caps covered with nankeen or silk. 
The top of this cap consists of fitch, 
lamb or squirrel skin, the border of 
beaver, sable, glutton, f(A skin, &c. 
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The upper part of the border is much 
broader than the lower, which gives 
the-eap the appearance of a hat. The 
top of the cap is ornamented either 
with a silk tassel, or the short tail of 
the sable, squirrel, or martin. In 
summer, however, they will some- 
times wear caps made of plush, nan- 
keen, or da fia, with borders giving 
them the shape of hats. Some also 
wear in summer a cap made of the 
head skin of the wild goat, leaving the 
ears, and sometimes even the horns 
upon it. With these caps they go a 
hunting, for the purpose of deceiving 
the animals. 

The dress of the females only differs 
from that of the males by their coats 
being drawn in about the middle, and 
then falling down in folds. Moreover, 
they wear over these coats a species 
of jacket without sleeves, reaching 
down to the knees, or sometimes not 
so far, with the edges turned in. Their 
caps are like those of the men, except 
that' they have neither tassels nor tails 
about them. They plait their hair in 
two tresses, which hang down on both 
sides over the breast, and to which 
they suspend, near the ears, a silver or 
copper ring. Unmarried females plait 
their hair into several tresses, two or 
three of which fall down over each 
shoulder. They ornament them with 
coral (marshan) or beads. Both wo- 
men and maidens wear rings in their 
ears and about their wrists, but none 
upon their fingers. 

■ Habitations. — A small part of the 
Tuhgousians live in felt tents (yurtes); 
but most of them have dwellings 
formed by a number of poles fixed 
into the ground, and joined at the top 
in the shape of a helmet, and covered 
oter with the bark of the birch-tree, 
pfeViouslv boiled in milk. The huts 
afe'tled together with hair-ropes, for 
thtf sake of durability, and have an 
afUStiife st the top for the purpose of 
gMog egress to the smoke, and in- 
grtSbi Co th fcligh t . The most common 
furniture of: these huts consists of a 
tripod (tugiiga), an iron kettle or cup. 


(togolia), some wooden bowls (tab - , 
shish), a skimmer (shinga), a leathern , 
or birch-bark pail ( komni ), a hatchet 
(uke~), and a few felts or sheep-skins to 
lie on. The place of honour in the 
hut is close by the fire on the right 
hand on entering ; it is called Kdimor, 
i. e. close to the bed, and is the place 
assigned to the stranger. 

The number of huts in an encamp- 
ment never exceeds ten, and is gene- 
rally less. They pitch their camps in 
summer, on hills and open places, or 
near some water in capacious vallies. 
In winter, however, they prefer stay- 
ing in the woods, or settling on the 
declivities of hills, .where they may 
receive the full benefit of the sun’s 
rays, and are sheltered against the 
cold north and west winds. 

Population and Government. — Ac- 
cording to the seventh census, taken 
of them in 1815, the number of Tun- 
gousians, in the circle of Nertchinsk, 
amounted to 5,153 men, and those in 
the circle of Wcrclmeudinsk, to 1,197 ; 
the TransbalLal Tungousians, alto- 
gether, including a regiment of 500 
men raised among them, amounting 
to 8,000 males. 

The Tungousians are divided into 
tribes, and these into races, each of 
which has a chief or Isahang and a 
Shulenga and Sassola, who enter into 
their dignity according to their rank, 
the election of their family, and the 
confirmation of government. They 
decide in all cases, except important 
criminal ones, collect the i/assak among 
their people, and deliver it into the 
government’s chest. Twelve races of 
Tungousians are now ruled by Prince 
Gantimur’s family. Aged men enjoy 
a certain species of authority, and 
nothing is undertaken without their 
advice and concurrence. The elder 
in every family also possesses great 
authority, and has the privilege of in- 
flicting corporal punishments on wo- 
men and children, for the purpose of 
preventing crimes and preserving obe- 
dience. - 

On a trial the Tungousians, instead 
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of beingndmitted to an oath, are led to 
a forge, a skin, a gun, or an arrow ; 
and . the witness expresses his wish, 
that the hammer may crush, the skin 
suffocate, the gun or arrow shoot him, 
if he should say an untruth. Common 
assurances and promises are confirmed 
by them with the words, ‘ God sees it, 
the sun sees it.’ 

Industry. — The nomade Transbaikal 
Tungousians keep horses, two humped 
camels, homed cattle, sheep and goats. 
They have no domestic fowls. Their 
common occupation is tending their 
herds and docks ; their favourite arms, 
the rifle, and bow and arrow, both of 
which they use very dexterously. 
Some of them also take wild beasts in 
traps and trenches. Formerly many 
of the Tungousians were employed in 
smiths’ work, now there are but few ; 
however, they still manufacture their 
own saddles, bridles, bows, arrows, 
and other necessary articles. 

Those residing near rivers and lakes 
remove from one place to another by 
means of canoes, made of poplar or fir 
trees hollowed out, in which they pro- 
ceed with their families, whilst their 
cattle are driven along the shore. 
Their fishing is conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner : a Tungousian having 
built a kind of scaffolding projecting 
three or four feet into the water, he 
lies down upon it for the whole day, 
looking into the liquid element be- 
neath him. As soon as he perceives 
by the motion of the waves the ap- 
proach of a sturgeon or any other fish, 
he informs his companions, who are 
waiting in their canoes near the shore, 
of the circumstance, and the marks- 
man, who is seated in a small canoe 
(omorotcha) by himself, hurries for- 
ward with his lance. This lance is 
three arshins long, with two barbs and 
a notch at the head, which take a firm 
hold of the fish, if it is once wounded. 
At the other end of the lance a long 
white leather thong is fastened, having 
a ring at the end. When the marksman 
has reached, by means of his double 
oar, the wave under which the fish 
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makes his way, he throws his lance so 
dexterously into the water, as to hit 
the fish, which immediately darts down 
to the bottom ; the marksman yielding 
the thong, holds it fast by the ring, 
and follows the fish, till his com- 
panions approach with their larger 
canoes and assist him in pulling out the 
exhausted victim. 

The Tungousians are not in the 
habit of drying or curing fish for their 
own use; whatever remains from pre- 
sent consumption, they sell to the wan- 
dering dealers, for whom they some- 
times dry or cure them, and also make 
caviar. At the time of the removal of 
the salmon trout from the Baikal, they 
shut up the tributary streams of this 
river in the following manner -they 
fix boats to which they suspend blocks 
of wood, and to these they fasten nets 
made of thin rods, through which the 
water may flow freely, and the fish 
falling into them become the prey to 
this indolent race. 

Treatment of Women — Marriages — 
Births. — The Tungousian females are 
subjected to the hardest labour, and 
enjoy as little esteem as among the 
rest of the Asiatic nations, among 
whom women are not obtained through 
affection, but by purchase or exchange 
like any other commodity. They take 
care of the cattle, prepare the skins of 
animals, manufacture felt, and make 
clothes for their families. A Tun- 
gousian may have one, two, or three 
wives, but custom will not allow him 
to exceed that number. There is 
nothing like courtship previous to their 
marrying, nor is there much ceremony 
attending their marriages themselves. 
If a man has fixed his mind on a wo- 
man, he sends a suitor to her parents, 
who treats them with tea which bp 
takes with him for the purpose, while 
he explains to them the object of hhl 
mission, extolling the worth of his pffi , 
tron, and proposing the amount qfithtt 
bride’s kalim (purchase priced If. th* 
parents consent, the bridegroom him- 
self pays his future parents a visit, 
attended by his fother, upon which the 
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kalum is confirmed, and the day for the 
wedding fixed upon. . On that day the 
guests appear at the house of the 
bride, bringing her presents ; after 
some amusements being gone through, 
and the customary refreshments taken, 
the bridegroom leads the bride home 
to his own house, whither they are 
followed by the whole party, who are 
i%ain treated ; without the bride, how- 
ever, partaking of the conviviality, as 
she retires into a separate hut, which 
she has brought with her as a part of 
her dowry. 

. A man may send a woman back to her 
hither and marry another, not only for 
any serious offences he may have com- 
mitted, but on account of a simple dis- 
like to her; in such acase, however, the 
father keeps the kalum. The woman, 
likewise, has a similar privilege, and 
may leave her husband if he does not 
suit her fancy; but then her father 
must return the kalum, which is no 
more than just. It is not legal among 
the Tungousians to marry into the 
same race. 

The births among this nation are 
yery easy. When a woman is safely 
delivered, the father gives a feast to 
his friends. The lama, or, in the ab- 
sence of such a personage, the elder of 
the Ooluts (village or camp) names the 
child. The women, however, are not 
permitted to deliver themselves in 
their usual dwelling-hut, but are taken 
for that purpose into another, which is 
expressly built for such occasions. 

Amusement. t . — The principal amuse- 
ment of the Tungousians is called ushi 
eeshi looga, and consists in three parallel 
lines being drawn at a distance of about 
nine feet from one another, and a 
small bundle of white leather thongs 
l^ing placed on the centre line, at 
which they shoot with arrows from a 
distance of about 300 feet. He who 
moves the thongs with his arrow, 
Without disturbing the ground between 
lines, obtains them as his prize. 
Horse and foot races also form part of 
the' amusements of the young Tun- 
gousians, They have neither ’musical 


instruments nor songs, but sing on any 
object they see or imagine, after melo- 
dies invented for the moment. Their 
singing, however, is more like the roar- 
ing of wild beasts than any thing re- 
sembling the human voice. 

Burials.— The Tungousians dress 
their dead in their best garments, and 
place them in a coffin scooped out of 
the stem of a tree, which they put 
into a trench, with the head towards 
the west ; they then place a lid over 
the coffin, and above the lid a 
quantity of bark. By the side of the 
corpse they place his bow, a quiver 
( ssaidak ) full of arrows, a saddle and 
bridle, a knife and a steel. They also 
kill the favourite horse of the deceased, 
the skin of which, together with its 
head and legs, they suspend over his 
grave, whilst the flesh is cut into small 
pieces and is thrown about as food for 
the dogs and birds. 

Writing — Chronology— Language . — 
The Tungousians have no characters 
of their own, but use the Russian, 
Mongul, or Tangut characters. In- 
stead of a signature they use a peculiar 
kind of mark ( tamgu ), of which every 
family has its own. They use similar 
marks for stamping ( twar ) their horses, 
and they have also a species of hiero- 
glyphics which they trace on trees 
and stone, the purport of which is 
known only among themselves. They 
divide the time into years ( anguni ), 
moons ( bega ), and days (inaga). They 
call Sunday ada, Monday ssoomiya, 
Tuesday ankirok, Wednesday burcha 
kassaboda, Thursday ssugara, Friday 
ssanizar, Saturday binba. 

Notwithstanding the dispersion of 
this people for so many ages through 
East and North Siberia, they have 
preserved the greatest similarity of 
languages, not only among themselves, 
but, notwithstanding their distance, 
and their difference of life and man- 
ners, also with the Mantchoux, the 
present rulers of China, with whom 
they either form one nation, or for- 
merly lived in the closest connection. 

y.z. 
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SLAVE TRADE IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


We promised in our last number to 
follow up the Report of the Dutch 
Commissioners, appointed some years 
ago to inquire into the state of the 
Slave Trade amongst the Eastern Is- 
lands, with an Appendix : — we eagerly 
redeem our pledge. 

Additional Report by the Translator, 

( Containing Facts and Circumstances not 
mentioned in the foregoing.) 

Being one day busy at Macassar in 
searching through the mass of voluminous 
half-decayed records, my eyes fell on a 
small uninjured manuscript, which when 
I looked into it, I found to contain the 
preceding Report on the Slave Trade of 
that settlement, drawn up by a committee 
of two members of the Council of Police 
at that time, pursuant to an order from 
the Government of Batavia received in 
1798. I took the manuscript with me to 
my house merely to read it. After perusal 
I thought that the knowledge of its con- 
tents might be conducive to the good of 
the human race. The committee, how- 
ever, whether they had been afraid of say- 
ing too much upon the subject, or from 
prejudice or self-interest did not wish 
for the entire abolition of the abominable 
traffic in human flesh, had purposely 
limited their remarks to the ordinary 
causes of the evils attending this trade, 
and to the manner of conducting it, 
and had avoided stating any facts, shew- 
ing too pointedly the horrible conse- 
quences which at different times have oc- 
curred. As I have been myself not only 
an eye-witness of several of them, but also 
occasionally a loser by their occurrence, 
I was induced to take a rough translation 
of that compendious work, and to enlarge 
it by a narrative of facts which my own 
experience had made me acquainted with 
during a former residence of seven jears 
as a Dutch officer at that place. 

That the horrors of the traffic in men at 
Macassar had risen to the highest pitch 
with impunity in every respect, even as to 
its mode df transaction ; and that the supe- 
rior nol?ss than the persons appointed by 
them for the restriction of its abuses, and 
of the evils they were sure to produce, 
more or less connived at them, according 
to circumstances or to the condition of 


the persons concerned, is evident to me 
from what I have seen and experienced, 
and will appear so to every body else by 
the following particulars. 

As an instance that the natives at Ma- 
cassar do not fear to kidnap even half-cast 
Christians, I shall first state what happen- 
ed in 1790, not long after my arrival 
there, to an Amboineese schoolmaster at- 
tached to the Orphan Institution, under 
the denomination of Malay Master. It was 
the duty of this man every evening at seven 
o’clock to go to the church within the fort, 
there to read some prayers by way of even- 
ing vespers, at which, however, no other 
congregation appears than one corporal and 
ten or twelve soldiers off duty, who by 
turn are obliged to attend. This man 
having in one dark evening performed his 
usual service, was on his way homewards 
when between the fort and the town he 
was stopped by two native ruffians, who, 
notwithstanding his assuring them that 
he was a Christian, and the Malay Mas- 
ter, immediately stript him of his clothes, 
pinioned him, and throwing about him an 
old piece of cloth used by the natives, 
and called saroong, carried him strait 
to a slave trader of the name of Gees- 
dorp. It being already late, Gees- 
dorp, without looking at him, caused the 
poor stolen Amboineese to be conducted 
to the prison, or black-house, and told the 
ruffians to come back in the morning for 
the terms of the purchase to be settled, 
and the transfer to be made. When the 
kidnappers had quitted the house, the 
poor Malay Master immediately made 
himself known to those who guarded the 
prison, for he had not dared to do so in 
the face of the robbers, as they would 
immediately have killed him on the spot, 
even in the sight of Geesdorp, whq would 
have been obliged to allow them to esc&pt 4 , 
for fear of being himself muttered, dltftfcr 
by them, or, if they had betfi 
ed and brought to punishinertf, by* tliil* 
accomplices, their friends, or their ' refac- 
tions. As soon as the people 1 saw* - that 
the supposed new slave was 
Malay Master, they carried him, befpfe 
Geesdorp, who on looking- hifg 
face kuevv him directly., Geesdqj^ k^pt 
the poor nun within, his house for the 
night. Very early in the morning, he- 
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fans the robbers could make their appear- 
ai&e, he repaired with him to the Gover- 
nor, who, from the mouth of the Malay 
Master himself heard all the particulars 
of the treatment which the unfortunate 
victim had received. The Governor upon 
this desired Geesdorp to say nothing about 
the affair to the ruffians who had kid- 
napped the Malay Master, and to pay 
them their price without requiring from 
them a transfer, he taking upon him to 
refund the money. Had the Governor, 
instead of that, ordered Geesdorp posi- 
tively to require the transfer, and for that 
purpose to bring them to the secretary’s 
office in the fort, he then, by confronting 
them with the Malay Master, would have 
had an opportunity of confining them in 
the gaol of the fort, and to prevent further 
consequences he might have secretly sent 
them to Batavia, where they would have 
received a due punishment, without their 
friends or relations knowing what had 
happened to them. Such examples re- 
peated on similar occasions would certain- 
ly have deterred this race of miscreants 
from stealing people. Kidnappers might 
also, by other means, have been originally 
checked in their abominable profession, had 
those only whose care it was to gu^rd 
against their nefarious practices, not con- 
nived at them in the making out ot transfers 
for slaves purchased. If the desire for fees 
had not prevailed over the honesty of the 
secretaries, who were not to make out a 
transfer for any person sold as a slave 
without first examining all parties con- 
cerned, namely, the seller, the purchaser, 
and above all the supposed slave, the un- 
fortunate subject of the transfer; if, on 
fihding this last to have been stolen, they 
had detained the seller, and delivered him 
into the hands of justice for the infliction 
of the punishment due to his crime; if 
the purchaser himself, on discovery that 
he knew of the theft and that he had con- 
nived at it, bad been likewise made legally 
to suffer for his villainy, there cannot be 
the least doubt but the practice of kid- 
napping either free people or real slaves, 
and the illegal purchase of them, would 
gradually have ceased, or at least become 
less common : but it was quite other- 
wise ; the secretaries whose monthly in- 
come chiefly depended on the quantity of 
slave-transfers, were not so disinterested 
as io deprive themselves of a couple of 


hundred rix dollars by being honest and 
doing their duty. The same observation 
applies to the Fiscal, or magistrate, whose 
duty it was, on being applied to for a 
license, to put a new bought slave in irons, 
first to see the person and examine him, 
as well as the transfer made of him. If 
he found the person to be a legal slave, 
and as such liable to be carried abroad for 
sale, he was then to grant the license and 
receive his fee, but not otherwise. Self- 
interest, however, prevailed also in that 
quarter, and the miserable stolen people 
became tbe victims of official cupidity. 
From all this it is easy to be seen, that all 
the public men employed in checking the 
abominable abuse, had a share in it, and 
that none of all the restrictive and salu- 
tary orders successively passed against it, 
were ever in good earnest put into force. 
In this manner the affair of the Malay 
Master was hushed up. The thieves re- 
ceived their money, and when afterwards 
they learned that their stolen victim was 
really the Amboineese, or Malay Master, 
they laughed at the joke. 

Of the readiness of the kidnappers to 
murder their stolen victims if they cannot 
dispose of them, I have been a personal 
witness, having once fortunately had an 
opportunity of saving the life of a poor 
man by purchasing him. It was in 1792, 
on a Sunday evening, between five and six 
o'clock. I had taken a walk through the 
Bougheese town, and on my return home 
between the town wall and tbe (Dutch 
East- India) Company’s garden, I passed 
by an obscure lane leading into some 
jungle, where I perceived two natives 
dragging a third along with them. I was 
immediately struck with an idea of their 
criminal intention. Having two stout 
boys with me, and being myself armed 
with a sword-stick, I had nothing to fear 
from them : so I followed them with 
quick steps, and coming up to them, I 
asked what they meant to do in this 
jungle? The two ruffians, without the 
least hesitation, told me that, not being 
able to sell their slave, they were tired of 
carrying him about, and they would there- 
fore give him his liberty, the usual ex- 
pression of such villains when they put 
to death a stolen person they cannot dis- 
pose of. The stolen man was between 
twenty-nine and thirty years of age, but 
looked much older. On seeing me he 
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fell on his knees, and conjured me to buy 
him. I took pity mi the poor man, and 
asking the kidnappers how much they 
wanted for him, they said that any 
money would be more acceptable to 
them than giving him his liberty for no- 
thing, and that if I would give them 
eight Spanish rix dollars (about £$) I 
should have him. I closed the bargain 
with them, and ordering my boys to 
loosen the cords he was tied with, I took 
him home with me, accompanied by the 
two kidnappers. Having paid them their 
money, and intending to give the poor 
fellow his liberty, I told the thieves 1 did 
not want them to make out a transfer, and 
desired them to be gone. When they had 
quitted my house, the poor man, full of 
joy at having escaped being murdered by 
the ruffians, fell again at my feet, and 
offered me his warmest thanks. I desired 
him to rise, and qestioned him what 
countryman he was, and whence he came? 
He told me that lie was a Bougbee, dwell- 
ing at Bontualac, in the vicinity of the 
town; that having some time ago sold 
two buffaloes on credit to a relation of his 
at Maros, he had lately gone to Haros to 
demand the money due to him, amounting 
to fourteen Spanish rix dollars, twenty- 
eight rupees ; that having received the 
sum, he had but two days before left 
Maros, when on the road he was stopt bv 
the two villains, who immediately seized 
him, took away his spear and criss (side 
arms), and pinioned and robbed him of all 
his money and clothes ; after which one of 
them would have killed him on the spot, 
but the other prevented it, saying, “ why 
will you kill him ? he is not so very old, 
and still good enough for a Company’s 
slave at Batavia ; so we may as well sell 
him at any rate, it is better than to kill 
him for nothing that having then 
thrown one of their old clothes over him, 
they had dragged him to Macassar for 
sale, but none of the slave traders wishing 
to buy him, probably because they thought 
him too old, the ruffians had carried him 
to the place where I had found him, with 
intent to murder him, for fear of being 
detected, as he had imprudently given 
them a hint of his being an inhabitant of 
Bontualac. On the following morning 
he told me that if I would give him his 
liberty, he would not only repay ine my 
money, but would in gratitude as long as 


he lived attach himself to me. My answer 
was, that at the moment I rescued, him 
from death it had been my intention to 
liberate him ; that now he was at liberty 
to go where he pleased; and that if he 
was an honest man, he would not forget 
paying me when he should have it in has 
power to do so. He went, and took with 
him the two boys who on the preceding 
evening had attended me. In about 
three hours he returned with his wife, 
children, and relations, laden with pre- 
sents of all kinds, such as the country 
affords. They thanked me with the warmest 
expressions they were able to find for the 
dear life I had saved, and having paid me 
my money, they once more blessed me, 
and returned to their homes. I afterwards 
received many little services from this 
grateful family. 

With regard to the horrible conse- 
quences, attending the traffic in stolen 
people, I will relate two striking inci- 
dents which happened during the period 
of my former residence at Macassar. 
The first that I shall mention proved 
most terrible, both to the purchaser 
and to the victims who had made their 
escape. The other, by a timely discovery, 
was of no worse consequence to the trader 
than the loss of his money ; but all the 
poor wretches who tried to regain their 
freedom, lost their lives in the attempt. 

In 1794, a naval officer. Lieutenant in the 
(Dutch East- India) Company’s Service, 
named De Roy, being stationed at Ma- 
cassar, and in the command of a small 
cruising vessel, was ordered to sail to 
Batavia with despatches for the Su- 
preme Government. This unfortunate 
man, having not long before married a 
young lady with some little money, 
thought his present voyage a fit oppor- 
tunity to increase the sum by purchasing 
slaves, whom he would sell for a good 
price at Batavia. He bought accordingly 
nine or ten very fine stout young men, 
but intending to make the best of his 
money, every one of the slaves he picked 
up was what they call w arm, meaning 
stolen, and he got them in consequence as 
cheap as he wished. Being ready to sail, 
he put these slaves on board his vessel, 
slightly secured, thinking that his small 
crew, consisting of a few Europeans, and 
some Javaneese sailors, would be sufficient 
to guard them, and left the harbour. 
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When he came off the islands called the 
Brothers, the slaves thus slightly secured, 
observing the smallness of the crew, half 
of whom only kept watch, thought this a 
fair opportunity to rid themselves of their 
fetters, and their master. Accordingly, 
in the middle of the night, all being per- 
fectly quiet on board, they rose all at once, 
each of them provided with a strong piece 
of fire-wood, and rushed upon deck with 
their usual yells upon such occasions. 
The unhappy officer being in this manner 
roused from his sleep, became panic- 
struck, leaped overboard, and drowned 
himself. Some of the few Europeans 
followed the example of their unfortunate 
commander, and also lost their lives in 
the watery deep. The rest, in their con- 
sternation, were all to a man cut off. The 
mutineers navigated the vessel northwards, 
behind the Brothers, to the shore of Mand- 
har, and having plundered the vessel, set 
it adrift, landed and dispersed. As soon as 
this horrible deed became known, and it 
was ascertained that the perpetrators were 
on the island, the Governor of Macassar 
applied to the King of Bone, and putting 
a high price on their heads, requested that 
prince to send in search of them, and if 
found, to deliver them over to the Com- 
pany, in order that they might receive a 
condign punishment for the atrocious 
crime they had committed. The King of 
Bone, after a long search, at length got 
four of them and sent them to Macassar, 
where, after being delivered into the cus- 
tody of the court of justice, their condemna- 
tion was, that they should first be brought 
to the -ordinary place of execution, there 
to be laid upon the rack, pinched with 
red-hot pincers, to have their limbs 
broken, and to remain so till dead ; and 
then, that they should be dragged by their 
logs to the sea shore, and thence carried 
over the Gallows Island, there to be hung 
up for the food of the birds of heaven. 
15118 sentence was in the morning at six 
o’clockv* executed in all its horrors. The 
fiat who: underwent the terrible punish- 
nwsti was a lad of about fifteen or sixteen 
yeqrs ofage ; he died immediately under 
the hand of the executioner. Two of the 
reniainteg throe died some while after : but 
theifo^vthy uho had been die ringleader, 
was atewefre o’clock still alive 5 and the 
executioner, ' tehnake an end of this horrid 
spectacle, look the cord by which the suf- 


ferer’s neck was tied to the rack,' and 
strangled him. Then the remaining part 
of the sentence was executed on the whole 
of them. 

The other instance happened on the 1st 
of January 1795, at the house of a slave- 
trader, named Alexander Desiso. It being 
New Year’s Day, Desiso and his wife, 
according to custom, had been dining out 
with their father, and the people in their 
own house, availing themselves of the 
occasion, and partaking the festivities of 
the day, rambled about and neglected to 
watch their prisoners, who perceiving that, 
thought it a good opportunity to break 
loose and to liberate themselves by flight. 
In the mean while, Desiso and his wife 
came home, the first being rather heavy 
from the liquor at his father’s table. Over- 
heated as he was, he left his wife to enjoy 
her afternoon’s nap in the bed-rocim, and 
laid himself down on a couch in the ball, 
where he fell asleep. Not long after, be- 
tween three and four o’clock, eighteen or 
twenty of the confined slaves, seeing no 
people moving, and the gate open, broke 
loose and silently escaped though the gate 
leading towards the plain opposite to the 
fort. Unfortunately for them, one of 
Desiso’s men met them at a short distance 
from the house. He ran directly home 
and roused his master, who immediately 
summoned all the people he could find at 
hand, secured the remaining slaves by a 
proper guard, and with some armed men 
pursued the fugitives. Some dragoons 
and soldiers, who caught the alarm of 
amock (murder), without further inquiry 
gave him their assistance, and the flying 
wretches were overtaken, and partly shot 
and partly cut down in the most horrible 
manner, so that not one single man of 
them remained alive. Thus ended this 
affair, which, had the fugitives known that 
their keeper was lying so near on their 
passage, would, most undoubtedly, h*ve 
begun with the murder of him before (they 
quitted the bouse. 

That the house-slaves assist in kidnap, 
ping their own comrades out of the hawse' 
of the common master, I can assert, from 
my own experience, and from what hap- 
pened to myself in 1795. I had a family 
of slaves in my house, consisting of .' the 
father; mother, and two grown claugliters, 
the eldest of whom had three .children. 
This family, my wife’s mother had ghen 
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us on the day of our marriage. Among 
the other male slaves in the house, there 
was one of my own, a very good, indeed, 
and active boy. As I found him both 
fhithful and intelligent, I always dis- 
tinguished him from the other servants, 
which, particularly to the family I have 
described, caused great jealousy, and gave 
rise to perpetual bickerings between them. 
One day my wife, on a particular occasion, 
sent this boy with the eldest daughter of 
the above family to the bazar. My wife 
having for some hours waited in vain for 
their return, became anxious about them, 
and fearing they were lost, informed me 
of her apprehension. I immediately sent 
some people in quest .of them, but the 
people returned without having been able 
to trace either the girl or the boy. Night 
came, and neither of them appeared. In 
fact, they were lost, and we never heard 
any thing of them till 1812, when my 
wife, following me to Macassar, stopt at 
Samarang, where, one day, she was sur- 
prised to behold the very girl lying at her 
feet, imploring her pardon for having kid- 
napped Amsterdam (such was the name of 
the boy), and carried him to the Bou- 
gbeese town, to a Boughee, who was 
to sell him, and to divide with her the 
produce of the sale. But the Boughee 
had been more cunning than herself; he 
had kept her into the bargain, and sold her 
together with the boy to a Malay slave- 
trader from Java, who carried them with 
others to Samarang for sale. The boy had 
died since, and she being now old, her 
master, a Dutch gentleman, of the name 
of Van der Burgh, had given her liberty 
to shift for herself. She begged my wife 
to take her to Macassar ; but she had 
behaved so very ill, that her request could 
not be prudently complied with. 

In the report of the Dutch Committee, 
mention is made of Bondsmen ; what sort 
of persons they are, I think it necessary 
to explain. That name is given to natives, 
who, for a certain sum pawn either them- 
selves, their wives, children, brothers, 
sisters, or other relatives. The sum, for 
a single person, never exceeds twenty* 
five, or thirty Spanish rix dollars. The 
rate is in proportion to the price which the 
person pawned may fetch by being sold, 
in case the debt when due should not be 
discharged. . 


These poor people sometime? are hor- 
ribly situated. If they are young, and 
bound for labour within the house of the 
pawnbroker, they are obliged, not only to 
work more than the slaves with whom they 
are associated, but every article, which 
they either spoil, break, or lose, is put to 
the account of their debt; and it very 
often happens, that a person being pawned 
for ten Spanish rix dollars, the debt in 
the course of one year increases to twenty or 
twenty-five. When such a person becomes 
sick, he who pawned him is obliged im- 
mediately either to pay the debt, or to 
supply in his room another person of the 
same description. If the person pawned, 
whether man or woman, proves unable to 
defray, by daily labour, not only the in- 
terest of the money for which he or she is 
pawned, but also the cost ‘of the food 
he or she receives, and if the debt then is 
not discharged in a certain space of time 
provided for such a case in the deed of 
pawn, that person is carried to the chief 
interpreter, before the native court, ex- 
pressly appointed to take cognizance of, 
and to adjust all differences of that kind. 
Of that court, the Governor is proptrly 
the president, though he never sits him- 
self at it. The chief interpreter, who 
acts in the Governor’s name, lays after- 
wards all such cases and proceedings 
upon them, with the opinion of the Court 
in writing, before him, which he either ap- 
proves or disapproves, according to the 
explanation which the chief interpreter 
pleases to give him. Before that Court 
the person pawned is brought, and a se* 
cret fee of five or ten rix dollars, accord- 
ing to circumstances, added to the ordi- 
nary fees of the procedure, will always 
influence the chief interpreter to cause 
the native members of the Court, who fear 
him more than the Governor, to pronounce 
such person a legal slave, as not being 
able to pay his debt. The pawnbroker, in 
consequence, receives a deed from the 
Native Court, signed by the chief in- 
terpreter, and by the Malay secretary* in* 1 
stituting him lawful master of such person* 
and declaring that person to be_ iris, legpd. 
slave. 7. 1 1,4* 

It sometimes happens, however, that 
such Bondsmen will stand up against 
their oppressor. Of this an instance oc- 
curred in 1796, with three Javanese bound 
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to a Dutch junior merchant, of the name 
of Venneiden. This gentleman had not 
very long before arrived from Samarang, 
whence he had brought with him, the three 
pawned men, -who being shoemakers, were 
employed by him to make shoes for the 
Macassar inhabitants. He had come 
furnished with a great quantity of leather, 
and as he gave to his three workmen only 
food, clothing, and a few doits for betel 
per week, he could sell cheaper than any 
other shoemaker in the place, and had, of 
course, considerable demands ; so dial the 
three pawned journeymen were obliged to 
work .ui roost all day and night, to satisfy 
the customers of their master, as well as 
his own insatiable avarice. This hard la- 
bour, daily accompanied by a good flog- 
ging, and bed food, could no longer be 
endured by them. One day then that 
Mr. Vtftneulen was dining out at the 
Governor’s, they formed the plan of throw- 
ing off the yoke of bondage by flight, but 
not before they had taken ample revenge 
upon their master’s wife. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Vermeulen, who bad gone np stain 
into her bed-room to take her afternoon’s 
nap, had not forgot to secure, as usual, 
the door inside. She had not been long 
on her bed, when the unhappy despe- 
radoes, with their shoe-knives in hand, 
came to the door of the room in which she 
was lying. Mrs. Vermeulen, on hearing 
the noise made to force the door, had no 
doubt but that it was an amock of the three 
Bondsmen, produced by the ill-treatment 
they had received from her husband. She 
jumped out of bed, and opening the window 
on the street, she gave the alarm to the peo- 
ple below, and to the passengers in the 
street, who immediately ran to the Go- 
vernment House, close by, and gave no- 
tice of what was going on. The unfortu- 
nate desperadoes seeing they could not 
succeed in forcing the door, and in aveng- 
ing their wrongs upon Mrs. Vermeulen, 
had, as soon as the alarm was given, re- 
treated and climbed to the roof of the 
house, with an intention, as it was sup- 
posed, to keep their station there with 
their knives in their hands till the night, 
when they could steal away from roof to 
roof, to a place of shelter, and having 
escape^ the search of their master, ge 
hwck to Java. But fete had decreed It 
otherwise! The body-guard of the Go. 
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vernor were ordered to load their muskets 
and to shoot them down. They did so ; 
and in less than three minutes, the misera- 
ble victims fell from the roof of the house, 
and lay on the ground weltering in their 
blood. They died almost instantly. The 
executioner was sent for, and dragged them 
by a rope tied to their feet, along the road 
to the sea-side, whence be carried them 
over to the Gallows Island, and hung 
them up by their legs. 

I could relate several more instances of 
the same kind, were I not afraid of dis- 
gusting the public with such horrible 
stories. I trust I have said enough to 
convince my readers of the atrocity of the 
traffic in human flesh, not only in itself, 
but still more in the abominable conse- 
quences which attend it. 

I must own, however, that had the 
salutary orders, successively given by the 
Court of Directors for the management of 
the affairs of the Dutch East- India Com- 
pany to the Supreme Government at 
Batavia, been faithfully put into execu- 
tion ; had the purchase and sale of slaves, 
according to those orders, been limited to 
such persons only as were really born in 
slavery ■ and had the avarice of the traders 
been properly restricted to the purchase of 
slaves, proved to be so by a strict and im- 
partial examination, the horrors of the 
trade could never have risen to such a 
height, as at length to become the source 
of inexpressible misery to numberless in- 
nocent people; and, at the same time, 
to depopulate the country of almost half its 
inhabitants. To my knowledge, there 
were annually carried off from the island, 
to Java, and to the other Eastern settle- 
ments, no less than four thousand persons, 
a just cause of the blame, which on that 
account, the Dutch drew upon themselves 
from the other nations of Europe. A 
well-regulated trade would, on the con- 
trary, have been of great utility and con- 
venience to the inhabitants of Java, and 
of other places ; but more particularly of 
Macassar, where the natives have an in- 
surmountable aversion to serve Europeans. 
But htjw could any regulation stand, 
when the public officers, whose duty it 
was to attend to the strict performance of 
the orders issued for the prevention of all 
abuses, were, by the temptation of pre- 
sents and of fees, prevailed upon to con- 
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nive at every, not only secret, but even 
public transgression of those useful and 
wholesome orders. 

Trusting that my readers will, in favour 
of the motive, pardon the weakness of my 
efforts in serving the cause of humanity by 
a faithful, though imperfect exposure of 
the outrages it suffered from the combined 
avarice of the slave-traders, and of their 
official accomplices, I beg leave to recom- 


mend this little work to the kind con- 
sideration of a generous and enlightened 
community. 

The Translator. 

*** It is truly wonderful how the 
writer of the foregoing article could 
finally reason himself into a persua- 
sion of the expediency of a “ well- 
regulated [slave] trade ! !” 


THE PIECE OP GOLD. 


It is well known that Hariri is the 
most celebrated, at the same time 
that he is the most difficult to be 
understood of the Arabian writers. 
The orientalists of Europe have long 
desired to see an edition of this au- 
thor, accompanied with a commentary 
for the elucidation of the text. Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy has indeed accom- 
plished this desire in a most satisfac- 
tory manner ; but the reading of his 
work is confined to the circle of learn- 
ed cfrientalists. It is for those who 
are learning Arabic, and for general 
readers, that M. Garcin de Tassy lias 
attempted the translation of the fifty 
entertainments of the celebrated Ha- 
riri. M. Garcin de Tassy is already 
known among the orientalists by the 
translation of an Arabian allegoric 
poem, entitled “ The Birds and the 
Flowers,” by Azz-eddin el Mocad- 
dessy ;* by an Exposition of the 
Musulman faith, translated from the 
Turkish of El Berkevi; and by various 
other translations from the Persian. 

The extract here translated will give 
some idea of the nature of the work 
of Hariri. It Is expedient to remark, 
for, the information of suchr readers as 
are unacquainted with the writings of 
this celebrated Arabian poet, that the 
author, supposes that a man named 
A&naMwi ..gains his living by reciting 
verses- extempore, and he travels for 
this purpose through many towns of 

• ■iTfiif work ** in s?q. and told by 

Mestf^.^n^iit^.Parbuty.arid AUen, Ltadea- 
hall Sireet ; and "by Treutttl '-aad Wfirtz, 30, 

Sobo SqOhre^fVic^Adst Ad. - * 

Asiatic Journ, — No. 102; 


Asia and Africa, adopting all lan- 
guages, and assuming all characters. 
The work is composed of fifty diffe- 
rent adventures, which form as many 
chapters, wherein our hero enters 
always incognito, repeats, his verses, 
and finishes by being recognized by 
the narrator. 

THE riECE OF GOLD. 

(Extracted from the “ Entertainments " of 
Hariri, now first translated from the 
Arabic by M. Garcin de Tassy, As- 
sistant Secretary and Librarian to the 
Social t Asiatique of Paris.) 

I happened to he one day in an assem - 
bly consisting of men as intellectual as 
they were amiable. Among them the 
torch of genius never failed to emit its 
brilliant sparks, and the heat of disputa- 
tion did hot extinguish its devouring 
flames. The conversation was on literary 
subjects, when suddenly "a lame man 
wearing the garb of misery entered the 
hall where we were sitting, and approach- 
ing us, he recited with most extraordinary 
eloquence the relation of the misfortunes 
which he suffered, and finished by im- 
ploring our generosity.* 

Being touched with compassion at his 
words, I was desirous of relieving his 
misery; and r'ounded at the manner in 
which he related the history of his misfor- 
tunes and the happy choice of bis expres- 
sions, it occurred to me to inquire jy f hinl 

* In the text tMsrnan make* a long tffscdbVte,' 
full of a play apon wonts and metaptio^2qiliU>' 
impossible to translate, which terminate, with 
these words. _ *' Yes, 1 swear by him ijrh^ jnadi* 
me come from the tribe of kail a, that *1 am the 
brother <rf porevtf** . F hr this Ve«sor», 
denominated this entemiwpaent ordiiwuuorei, 
&“"• eatitle it, ,»• Tiejfyfe nf 

Vol. XVII. 4 K 
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if be was capable of composing verses ex- 
tempore, Accordingly I took from my 
purse a piece of gold, and held it glitter- 
ing before his eyes; take this, said I, if 
thou art capable of making an eulogy ex- 
tempore* on this piece, it is thine. I had not 
finished my proposition when these verses, 
resembling pearls, fell from his mouth. 

“What a delightful colour; what a 
pretty thing is a piece of gold ! Gold tra- 
vels all countries, and has every where the 
same value ; it communicates contentment 
and procures prosperity to a man in all his 
enterprizes; the sight of it alone rejoices 
die heart, and the violent love which it 
inspires cannot be expressed ; also he 
whose purse is filled with it is fierce and 
proud, for gold supplies all things. How 
many there ^re who by means of it find 
slaves every where ready to execute their 
orders, but who, without ijj£ would be 
condemned tp serve themselves! How 
many ^ftlicted with a host of black griefs 
ar^ relieved by it! how many beauties it 
seduces ! how much ire it appeases ! of 
how many captives does it break the chains 
and dry the tears ! Yea, if I were not res- 
trained by sentiments of religion, I should 
attribute to gold the power of God himself.’* 

After having uttered these verses, the 
poet held out his hand, and demanded the 
piecjjfc of gold. ‘‘ He that is well born,’* 
said lie, “ k$eps his promise, as the cloud 
sends rain after thunder/' I hastened 
immediately to give him the dinar. The 
stranger, after having thanked me, was 
going to depfcrt; but I was so well satis- 
fied with the eulogy which I had required 
of him, that taking from my purse ano- 
ther pjece of gold, I said to bins, “ Canst 
thou flow promptly compose verses against 
this piece, and I will give it to thee/* He 
then produced, ex-tempore , thes$ verses : 

44 Fy, upon this deceitful piece, which 
like a knave has two faces, presenting at 
oope t^e brilliant, colouj; of fine silks 
.which adorn the young mistress, and that 
.of the tanned countenance of her lover 
winch love has discoloured. The unfortu- 
nate desire to possess gold impels man to 
commit e rimes which draws upon his 
head *he wrath of God. Without gold 
the hand of the thief would not be cut 

* The practice of speaking verses extempore i« 

well known to have been much practised by the 
Arabs. Mr. Jurkson mentions his having wit- 
nessed it when he visited the Vice Rot of Suse, 
among the Arabs of the Woled Delei ro. Vide 
an Account of Morocco, itc. 
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off ;* without gpUl there would no longer 
be any oppression, nor any oppressor ; the 
miser would cease to knit his brows when 
at night any one should come to claim his 
hospitality ; the creditor would no longer 
complain of the delay of his debtor ; the 
envious who attacks with the acute arrow 
of defamation would no longer be feared- 
Moreover, I perceive in gold a palpable 
defect for which it ought to be contemned, 
it is this, that it can never be useful in 
need, but by quitting the band of the 
possessor. Honour be to him who des- 
pises it ! honour be to him who resists its 
perfidious attractions. ’’-f 

When our extemporizer had finished 
speaking, I testified a lively satisfaction. 
And as for him, he immediately demand- 
ed of me the second piece. I gave it to him 
and said, “ Recite for thy thanks the first 
surat of the Koran/ This request he com- 
plied with, unable to restrain his satisfac- 
tion, and I perceived it was that Abou-xaid , 
and that his lameness was only feigned. 

• Formerly, among ihe Arab*, the hand which 
stole four pieces of money in silver or more, was 
cut off j the second theft was punished by the loss 
of the left foot, then the left hand, and then Ihe 
right foot. This law » not practised among the 
Turks, where the bastotinade is the ordinary 
punishment for theft, but sometimes they de- 
capitate. This crime is rare tit Turkey ; but a 
defect of police renders it frequent in travelling, 
and particularly in the desert. Vide the transla- 
tion of the Koran, by Savary, vol. 1st p. 105.. 

t By the following translation of some verses 
on the same subject, which are to be found in the 
Jnvari Suhelii, the reader will perctive ihe dif- 
ference between the Arabian and the Persian 
literature. 

** Acquire gold at whatever price you can, for 
nothing in the world is more esteemed. It is, 
however, asserted that liberty is preferable ; be- 
lieve it not, it is gold alone that contains true 
liberty. 

*' The pieces of money of this fine metal, have 
smiling cheeks like the sun, and shine with purity 
like the cup of Gemshid.$ It is a beauty, like 
that of a florid countenance, an object of sweet 
alloy, both precious and agreeable. Sometimes 
gold betrays to vice silver-bosomed beauties, and 
at other times it snatches them from -seduction. 
It rejoices the afflicted heart j it is the key to the 
lock of the unfoi tunate events of the age/f ■. 

t Ebn Rachie, in speaking of a young girl, said 
the same. i 

“ Her person is symmetry itself, her cheeks 
resemble so perfectly the colour of the rose, that 
if rose-haves were put on them, they would not 
be distinguished from her complexion. Let him 
that Is astounded at her beauty, repeat the first 
Surat of the Koran .** 


§ The ancient King Gemshid (the Solomon of 
the. Persians) had, according to. t lie oriental au- 
thors, a cup, by means of whkh be became ac- 
quainted with all things natural, and sometimes 
even with ihings supernatural. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE PADREES AND 
THE BATAVIAN GOVERNMENT. 

(Translated from the Batavian Courants.) 


Soon after the return of the settlements 
on the west coast of Sumatra to the Nether- 
lands’ jurisdiction in 1819, several com- 
plaints were preferred by the Chiefs of 
Padang against a part of the inhabitants, 
who were known to be religious enthu- 
siasts, for oppressing their more peaceable 
neighbours under the pretext of convert- 
ing them to their faith. 

These complaints were so pressing, that 
some of the Chiefs of Menangkabao were 
deputed to the Resident at Padang, with 
whom they entered into a treaty, by which 
their lands were transferred to the Nether- 
lands’ Government, on condition of being 
protected from their turbulent neighbours 
the Padrees. 

The occupation of some of these dis- 
tricts naturally followed the treaty, but the 
Chiefs of the Padrees yet remained un- 
subdued. 

On the contrary, the resistance they 
made was such as to render it necessary to 
send a military force against one of their 
campongs (Sacle Ayer), in the neighbour- 
hood of the Netherlands* settlement of 
Samawang, and on the 30th April 1821 
they were accordingly driven out of Sacle 
Ayer, but not without considerable diffi- 
culty. Since that time the Padang terri- 
tories have been in a disturbed state ; and 
on the 30th September of the same year 
(1821), the Padrees had even the audacity 
to attack Samawang, but they were re- 
pulsed with loss. 

This circumstance, as well as the 
treaty entered into with the Menangkabao 
Chiefs, made it necessary to consider 
the best means of subduing the refractory 
Padrees ; and it was consequently resolved 
upon to augment the military force at 
Padang, in order to compel the Padrees, 
either by negociation or force, to submit 
to the Netherlands’ Government, or other- 
wise to quit the territory altogether. 

The chief command of this force de- 
volved on Lieut. Col. Raaff, who, arriving 
at Padang in December 1821, immediate- 
ly proceeded with his troops to the upper 
provinces ; and as the Chiefs of the Padrees 
would not listen to the proposals made to 
them, hostilities commenced forth with in 


February 1822, when the Padrees were 
frequently defeated. 

In the commencement of March the 
enemy bad collected to the number of 
about 20,000 men in the district of Sama- 
wang. 

The regular troops, under the command 
of the Lieutenant Colonel amounted to 
about 500 men, to which were added 
13,000 Malays, with their tributary chiefs. 

The result of the engagements in those 
days was, that the Padrees were driven 
from all tbeir posts, and the* occupation 
by our troops of Pagger-Oodong and 
Menangkabao. The first is of soifcfe impor- 
tance, as having been once the Capital of 
the kingdom of Menangkabao. 

Towangko Passaman, the commander- 
in-chief of the Padrees, was present at 
all the actions, and shut himself up in a 
fortification (Linto). 

New attempts to enter into negotiations 
having proved fruitless, the Lieutenant 
Colonel resolved to proceed against Linto; 
but the smallness of his European force, 
as well as other difficulties, induced him 
to alter his resolution after having made a 
few attempts, and to direct his attention 
in the mean time to the providing and 
strengthening of the conquered places, as 
well as to the proper regulations for their 
internal government, with the consent of 
the Resident of Padang and the native 
chiefs who- were with him. 

In the mean time the Commandant of 
the expedition communicated his measures 
to Batavia, with a request for reinforce- 
ments and a supply of ammunition, which 
arrived at Sumatra m July, while Lieut. 
Col. Raaff had withstood several attacks 
made on him without effect. This rein- 
forcement enabled him once more to act 
on the offensive, and more places were 
taken without any resistance being offered ; 
among others, Rotta Lawas, the inhabi- 
tants of which effectually disarmed them- 
selves and requested to be taken into sub- 
mission, which was readily granted. 

It appeared that before making an 
attempt on Linto, it would be necessary 
to secure the districts of Again and the 
fifty kottas (in the former is situated the 

4 K2 
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Seating Kapao, from which a strong de- 
fence was expected). On the 14th July a 
detachment officered by Lieut, de Siezer, 
Capt. Goffinet, Capt. Brusse, and Capt, 
(now Major) Laemlin, conquered the fol- 
lowing places : Basso, Loodang, Panam- 
poona, Rotta Baroo, and La boo Agam; 
in this affair Capt. Goffinet was wounded 
with a lance, from the effect of which 
this brave officer is since dead. 

On the 15th the attack was made on 
Kapao, and the spirits of the officers and 
men were such as to have excited the 
liveliest hope of success, had it not beeh 
damped by the flight of the Malays, who 
were to carry the necessaries for choking 
up the ditch adjoining the fortification, 
by which they entirely deprived the party 
of the means of storming the place, and 
without being able to render them any 
assistance, exposed them to a galling fire 
from the enemy, which killed a few and 
wounded many ; among the former is 
Ueut. Vander Veen, of infantry, and in 
the latter Capt. Brupe, and Lieuts. Van 
Liebensteyn and Teissier. 

The troops were then withdrawn, and 
the retreat, although attended with diffi- 
culty, was effected in good order, without 
meeting any farther opposition from die 
enemy. 

Jn the present state nf affairs the Com- 
mand :mt deemed it proper to stop all 
further proceedings without an augmenta- 
tion to his force, and at his request 400 
men, among whom were 150 Europeans 
and 50 artillery-men, were sent. Military 
stores were sent from hence in September 
last to Padang, with H.M.’s frigate the 
Melatapus, Capt. De Man, and the cor- 
vette Swallow ; Capt. Lt, Scbroyesteyn 
was also sent thither to act in concert with 
the Commandant of the expedition where 
their services might be required. 

In the same month several of our posts 
were (Stacked, but our troops were not 
dislodged. Fresh attempts were made at 
negotiation, and as the rainy season had 
set in, which would obstruct all further 
military operations, the Lieutenant Colonel 
returned to Pagger-Oodong. 

We had brought up the accounts from 
Padang thus far, when fresh despatches 
were received, extending to the commence- 
ment of this month, giving a detail of 
the operations against the enemy subse- 
quently to the arrival of the reinforcement. 


W <tr between the [J tfct E, 

the result of which, however, we regret 
to find, has not answered our expectations, 
which were founded on the skill and 
exemplary conduct of the officers, as well 
as upon the courage and steadiness of the 
men. 

On the 13th April, Lieut. Col. Kaaff 
made a movement towards the borders of 
Linto, and on the same day disposed of 
his infantry and the greatest part of his 
artillery, according to his own plan. Sub- 
sequently, two howitzers were, by way of 
experiment, fired on the enemy’s works, 
but wliich, although done with the greatest 
precision, had not the desired effect. On 
the following morning (the 1 4th) the whole 
of the field-pieces were placed in order, 
and a general attack was made on the 
enemy’s positions ; but which also, not- 
withstanding the brave manner in which 
the officers repeatedly led on to the as- 
sault, and the most bold efforts on the 
part of the men, could not be overpowered. 

All operations were now suspended, 
with a view of taking measures for a 
second attack on the following day ; but 
the rain falling incessantly during the 
night, made it impossible to carry them 
into effect. Our positions were, however, 
retained. 

In the mean time the Commandant 
made the necessary inquiries as to the 
passes leading to the enemy’s fortifications, 
and by the information he received, it 
appeared impossible to take them on the 
mountain Mara Palam without (even if 
success should attend the undertaking) ( 
making such a sacrifice as would mate- 
rially weaken his force, and thereby ren- 
der it impracticable to penetrate into the 
district of Linto, and to bring the same 
under subjection. 

The climbing of this mountain, espe- 
cially in the centre, was found to be at- 
tended with more difficulty than can be 
well expressed ; on account of its steep 
pathway two men abreast of each other 
could scarcely pass, and the troops be- 
came soon fatigued. The trenches of the 
enemy were not to be approached without 
being exposed to the innumerable balls, 
stones, and lances which they were throw- 
ing from their covered position. To 
these means of defence, to which nature 
itself materially contributed, was to be 
added the ingenious method of stopping 
the water, which the enemy would cause 
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to run off from their trenches whenever 
our troops approached to them, and toll 
down trees and stones which were fastened 
with rattans and rope, and could be opened 
whenever occasion required ; in fact, the 
whole of the approaches were blocked up 
with ranjoos (sharpened bamboos for 
fixing in the earth) which created con- 
siderable delay. 

To these difficulties were to be added 
the following : that of the country be- 
hind the mountain path being but little 
known ; the return of the Malay auxilia- 
ries, who had set out with the best spirits ; 
the howitzers not having the desired effect ; 
also that some of the guns were become de- 
fective ; and, that the troops having sustain- 
ed the enemy’s fire from the 1 3th, were now 
fatigued and exposed to heavy rains with- 
out having touched any warm victuals. 

The Lieutenant Colonel resolved ac- 
cordingly, after consulting with Major 
Lacurlinand Cspt. Heiligens, command- 
ing the artillery, to try by a different route 
to enter Linto, in which the Resident of 
Padang concurred. His own resolution 
was to join the Commandant, some of 
the native chiefs having declared to him 
that they deemed it impracticable to gain 
possession of the mountain path in the 
present way. 

On the morning of the 17th the move- 
ment towards the rear was resolved upon. 
The right wing was covered and led on by 
Major Laemlin, assisted by Lieut. Van 
Karnebeck, of His Majesty’s frigate Me- 
lampus, and the left wing was command- 
ed by Lieut.Col. Raaff in person. Scarce- 
ly had Lieut. Van Karnebeck been dis- 
patched with instructions to Major Laem- 
lin for bringing up the artillery in the 
rear, when the enemy made a sally on the 
left wing, which caused the troops to 
retreat, and placed the four pieces of ord- 
nance in danger of being taken : but the 
LieutenantColonel, accompanied by Lieut. 
M. Vangeen, of artillery, acting as Ad- 
jutant, with renewed vigour proceeded in 
regaining possession of the ground, which 
they retained until the artillery had been 
carried backward. 

Of the twenty-one persons that made 
the sally, three were killed and seven 
wounded ; among the latter was Lieut. 
Vangeen, who received a severe wound 
in his right arm. 

The enemy being kept in awe on their 


right wing, made an attack on ours with 
much more violence than they had done 
before on the left, and after having three 
times been successively repulsed, they suc- 
ceeded (when there was a scarcity of am- 
munition) in capturing the four pieces of 
artillery attached to our right wing. In 
this affair Lieut. Van Fanhuys lost his 
life, and Lieuts. Van Karnebeck and 
Schryleer were wounded. 

The, troops then retreated from the 
mountain, and reached Tanjong (behind 
the river Scillo) at evening, and Paggar 
Oadchong on the following morning ; dur- 
ing that time nothing of importance 
occurred in the districts of Tanjong Alam 
and Goonong. 

Of the sick and wounded the greatest 
care was taken, under the humane direc- 
tion of Dr. Scbillet, Surgeon of His Ma- 
jesty’s frigate Melampus, ■■assisted tyy Dr. 
Quartero, of • the 18th regt. of infantry, 
who had accompanied the expedition-, . 

The total number of wounded and 
killed from the 13th to the 17th April 
were 21 killed and 137 wounded, includ- 
ing 2 officers in the former and 10 in the 
latter. 

The Lieut.-Colonel Commandant bore 
testimony to the general good conduct of 
the troops, declaring that in steadiness and 
bravery they had fully answered the expec- 
tation be bad previously formed of them. 
Besides tbe officers already mentioned, the 
following have particularly distinguished 
themselves : Lieutenants G. F. Kluppel 
and A. Helwig, of tire artillery, and J. 
W. Verherst, P. F. Cromer, and C. F. 
Kley, of infantry. 

It was subsequently resolved to de- 
sist for the present from hostilities, and 
to await further instructions from Batavia ; 
but in the mean time to watch the move- 
ments of the Padrees, and to retain the 
conquered districts in the kingdom of 
Menangkabao. The districts are of some 
importance, as being populous, and the 
inhabitants (especially the chiefs), from 
their antipathy to the Padrees, and being 
well disposed and attached to the Nether- 
lands’ Government, and further because 
the products thereof, by opening a com- 
munication with Padang, could with faci- 
lity be exported thence, as well as render 
a profitable source of trade for the low- 
lands of Padang. Ibis was one of the 
objects of the war, and another was 
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that of extending the territories of Go- 
vernment, both which have been fully 
accomplished by die meritorious exer- 
tions of Lieut. Col. Baafi 1 , at the head 
of his troops, as well as by aegociations 
with the natives. We deem it incumbent 
on us (and it is with much satisfaction we 
are enabled to do so) to give every praise 
to this brave officer, as having in his own 
person set an example of steady perseve- 
rance and courage to his men in the most 
critical circumstances. 

By a dispatch received from the Resi- 
dent of Padang, dated 10th May, we are 
further informed that the Padrees in the 
north had made a movement in the latter 
end of April, towards Priaman, and ac- 
tually made their appearance at Pakkan- 
dangan, but were driven back by the 
Malays, assisted by the Captain Lieute- 
nant of the corvette Swallow, who had 
sent bis men on shore for that, purpose. 

His Majesty’s frigate Melampus had 


also been dispatched to Priaman, but on 
account of the anchorage there being un- 
safe had returned to Padang, after having 
supplied the Swallow with the required 
necessaries. Our troops having now ar- 
rived from the upper provinces, caused 
the Padrees to desert all their posts, so 
that the districts of Hriaman, as well as 
Toojoo-kotta, are now enjoying tranquil- 
lity. 

Priaman would, under existing circum- 
stances, continue to be occupied by Capt. 
Lieut. Schroyesteyn until a military force 
could be sent thither to take proper charge 
of the same. 

The Resident embraces this opportu- 
nity of particularly noticing the good 
conduct of Capt. De Man, of his Majesty’s 
frigate Melampus, and Capt. Lieut. Schro- 
yesteyn, of the corvette Swallow, for their 
indefatigable exertions in assisting the Mili- 
tary Commandant, as well as the Resident, 
whenever their services were required. 


ON THE FRONTIERS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

r 

(From Notes collected during a Journey in Siberia in 1816, by M. K la froth . — 
Translated and abridged.) 


Tub connexions between Russia and 
China originated about the beginning 
of the seventeenth- century, and were 
formed during the time that the fore 
mer of these powers subjugated the 
countries situatedasouth and east of 
the lake Baikal. The Mandchoux 
were then too much engaged in com- 
pleting their conquest of China, and 1 
keeping that empire in subjection, to 
find time to oppose themselves to the 
aggrandizement of Russia on tbeir 
northern frontiers. Soon after, their 
attention was engaged by the troubles 
in Mongolia, caused by the enter- 
prizing Gaidan of the Euleuts, and 
which were only brought to a close by 
the death of that chieftain, under the 
great emperor Khang-hi, in 1697. 

In the mean time, however, the 
Mandchoux bad begun resisting the 
Russians on the river Amur, and these 
hostilities continued for a long period, 
till Count Golownin concluded, in the 
year 1689, a convention between the 


two powers, by which the boundaries 
of the two empires were provisionally 
fixed. 

During the troubles among the 
Mongols, several small tribes of the 
hordes of Tousietan-Khan and Tset- 
sen-Khair, had emigrated to the coun- 
tries south and east of the Baikal. 
Here they wandered between the Se- 
iengga, buda, Khilok, Tchikoi, Dzida, 
Onon and Ingoda, where their num- 
bers were daily increased by indi- 
viduals and families, who, weary of 
the war, or separated from their 
hordes, sought and found a refuge 
under Russian dominion against tbeir 
ancient oppressors; by paying a tri- 
bute to that power, and acknowledging 
themselves its subjects. 

The chiefs of these small tribes 
wqre confirmed in their dignities by 
imperial diplomas, and enjoyed special 
protection. However, like all other 
Mongol tribes, they professed the 
Buddha or Lama religion ; and, there- 
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Fore, daring the annual or mensual 
feast, passed in crowds over the 
Chinese Frontiers, in order to pay their 
devotions at the Ourga,* or the resi- 
dence of the Mongol Khoutou Khtou. 
Their children visited the religious 
schools that were established on both 
sides of the border, and their priest- 
hood on both sides kept up a close 
connexion between them; which, 
creating disputes, thefts, and various 
other inconveniencies, compelled both 
governments, at length, to prohibit 
their subjects from passing the border. 

For some time, however, relations 
of friendship between Russia and 
China had existed, and Russian mer- 
chants carried on a very active trade 
at the Mongol Ourga and Pekin. 
At the request of the Emperor 
Khang-hi, Peter I. sent to this mo- 
narch, in 1715, the English surgeon 
Thomas Garwin, accompanied by the 
Lieutenant Laurence Lange. The lat- 
ter, on his return, informed his master 
of the abuses created by the too easy 
connexion of the border tribes. Peter 
sent, therefore, in 1719, an ambassa- 
dor to China, in the person of Capt. 
Imailow, who, in conjunction with 
Lieut. Lange, succeeded in engaging 
the Chinese Government to take the 
most efficacious means for checking 
these evils, and preserving the trade 
and friendly relations between the two 
states. 

Lange remained at Pekin as the 
Russian agent, in order to protect the 
commerce of this nation. The bad 
conduct of the Russian merchants, 
however, which their Government 
seeped unable to prevent, at last, in 
1722, produced an order from the 
Chinese Emperor, dismissing them 
from the fair at the Ourga, and pro- 
hibiting their caravans from going to 
Pekin. 

At this period Kbang-bi also died, 
and his successor. Young tchin, pe- 


* AH thcte proper names being derived from 
French authors, cbe on should always be read as 
oo. — Translator . 


remptorily insisted upon the frontier 
line being fixed. Lange had retnmed 
with the last caravan, and the com- 
merce between the two empires was 
entirely destroyed. 

The cabinet of St. Petersburg, anx- 
ious to come to a final settlement of 
all the matters in dispute, dispatched, 
in 1726, an embassy to China, at the 
head of which stood the Illyrian 
Count Sawa Wladislawitchi in the 
character of plenipotentiary. This 
embassy was well received at Pekin ; 
and it was finally determined that a 
congress should be held on the bor- 
ders, for the purpose of adjusting the 
mutual line of demarcation, and es- 
tablishing the trade on a firm footing. 
This congress was composed on one 
side of the Count and his counsellors, 
and on the other, of three great offi- 
cers of state of the Chinese empire ; 
to whom were added, on their arrival 
on the borders, the Mongol prince 
Tsereng Wang, adjutant general of 
the Chinese empire, and related by 
marriage to the reigning house. 

The congress met in 1727, near the 
rivulet Boro or Boura, which falls into 
the Selengga. It is about fifty wersts 
from Kiakhta, and at that time marked 
the boundary. The negotiations began 
between the persons appointed as 
arbitrators on both sides. They were 
Mongols of distinction, and elders of 
tribes. The Chinese went so far in 
their pretensions, as to demand all tbe 
country south of the Baikal. Count 
Sawa, however, by his firmness, made 
them at last give up the greater part of 
their demands ; and the troublesome 
labour of fixing a line of demarcation 
between the two largest empires in the 
world, was terminated in the most 
friendly manner. A preliminary con- 
vention, dated 10th August 1727 
(o. st.), was concluded, by which the 
frontier was generally fixed in the fol- 
lowing manner. The border line to 
the east was to be formed by the chain 
of mountains of Khingan (Hinkhan 
Alin in d’Anville’s atlas), which, from 
the sea of Okhotsk, as far as the small 
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Gerbitsi* river to the left of the 
Amur, separates the , waters which 
flow towards the north-east, from 
those which, flow towards the south- 
east. The old boundary, which was 
fixed upon in 1689, passing from the 
Amur and Argun to the lake Dalai, 
was not altered. From lake Dalai, 
the line was carried on through the 
plain till beyond the Onon. Thence 
over Mount Kentei Khan (Kentei han 
alin in d’Anville’s maps), and the 
springs of the Tchikoi. towards the 
south, tiU they reached the rivulet of 
Kiakhta or Kiaktoo. From this point 
it ran through the forests and across 
the Selengga, on the back of Mount 
Uhdensong, which separates, as far as 
the springs of the Dzida, the rivers 
running to the north from those run- 
ning to the south. . From die springs 
of Dzida, it runs over Mount Tsaston 
ouendour ; and the back of Todching 
chila, which- extends as far as the 
Jenisei,. separates all the waters flow- 
ing towards the north-east from those 
which take an opposite direction. It 
was subsequently that the line was 
continued fromrorije banks' of the 
Jenisei tawardsttbe easty tiH it reach- 
ed the Bonktanria, to rite-right of the 
Irtish, whe*e,.iOn the rivulet Harjm, 
the last MongokGhtnqse watch-hoilse 
was established opposite' the fast Rus- 
sian post.- 

By another article it was agrtgff, 
that ■ on the point where the border 
touched upon the Kiakhta, a com- 
mercial 46pot for the merchhnts of 
both empires should be established. 
For the purpose of preventing farther 
disorders, it was also settled that the 
inhabitants of the borders should only 
be allowed to trade in this place. It 
was likewise settled that each of the 
contracting parties should take back 
such of their subjects as might have 
crossed the border whilst the Hmi^ 
were bring settled. The subjects of 
both empires, which were found to- 


* The Chinn, lute rince extended their fron- 
tier to the great Gerbitsi. 


gether, were to be separated, in order 
to prevent the mixing of the border 
trite. The Onriangkhai * were tq 
remain subject to that one of the two 
powers to whom they bad hitherto 
paid an annual tribute of five sable 
skins : this stipulation particularly re- 
ferred to the Sogetes, who inhabit the 
highlands of the Upper. Jenisei, and 
about the lake Kossogol, They had, 
before this, paid five sables a head to 
the Mongols subject to China. . By 
an ancient custom, they sent at the 
same time a sable a head, under the 
title of a voluntary gift, to the Rus- 
sian chanceries of Krasnoiarsk and 
Oudinsk. . By this treaty they became 
entirely subjected to China. The fete 
of the other Ouriangkai, who had paid 
only one sable to each empire, was 
decided by the course. . of the fine of 
demarcation. The Sogetes near the 
springs of the Dzida and , Ouri were 
diipded, a part of them only re., 
maining with Russia, and under the 
jurisdiction of the Tounkinskot-ostrog, 
situated on the Ir/cout. These people 
have so much decreased, that there 
are but few families nowtCemaining in 
the Russian territories. , , 

By the same preliminary convention, 
it ws^agrged, that the details respect- 
ing .the course of the- border .line, 
should.-be extended, in die . definitive 
treatjfajwbich was to be drawn up. 
This treaty having been concluded and 
ratified at Pekin on the 18th of May, 
commissioners for the two empires 
were despatched, in order to survey 
the proposed line, with directions for 
fixing signals and border-pillars, and 
separating the subjects on both sides. 
There were two different commissions: 
one from the streams Kiakhta, to- 
wards the west, to the frontiers of the 
Euleuts Dzoun-gars, and the other 
towards the east, from the Kiakhta to 
the source of the Argoun. Each of 

* This Is the name which the Mongol? give to 
the Sogettt of the Samoied race, who inhabit the 
high lands of the Altai, and which in t?55 were 
subjected to the Dzoun-gars. This people amounts 
to about io,oco families, and forms eleven ban- 
ners, or military divisions. 
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these commissions drew up a report 
of their labours, in which every river, 
torrent, stream, lake, mountain, valley, 
and plain, near which a border co- 
lumn was to be raised, was most 
minutely described. The last-named 
commission had, on the borders of 
the Tchikoi, two Russian winter-huts 
pulled down, which, by the settlement 
of the boundary, lay on Chinese ter- 
ritory. They had likewise removed 
the Bouriates, who had been tribu- 
taries of Russia, from the south side 
of the Tchikoi, to the north of this 
stream. On the other hand, some 
Tungousians, who had till then lived 
near the Kieria, which falls from the 
north into the Onon, were removed by 
the Chinese to the south of this river. 
The border columns are made of 
stone, eighteen feet high, and about 
as many in breadth at the base. They 
were raised on each side of the boun- 
dary, opposite one another. From a 
particular precaution, and for the pur- 
pose of preventing these landmarks 
from being disturbed, an inscription in 
the Russian and Mongol languages, 
bearing a number, and the name of 
the spot where it was to be, was 
buried in the ground near every co- 
lumn. The first and most important 
of these signs was placed close by the 
road which leads from Siberia to Mon- 
golia and China, on a little eminence 
to the right of the Kiakhta, and six 
wersts from Boro, which is the same 
spot where subsequently the depot of 
commerce was established. The first 
Russian column supports a cross, and 
bears an inscription in the Russian 
language. On going from this first 
sign towards the west, the Mayaks , 
or signals (in the Mongol and Mand- 
choux languages oho), are found in 
the following places : 

1. On Mount Bourgoutei, twenty 
wersts from Kiakhta; between this 
Mayak and the next, the Kir an flows 
to the north, and falls into the Tchi- 
koi', having its spring beyond the 
borders. 

2. On a mountain twelve wersts 
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from the former, near the lake Tchai- 
■ dam , situated beyond the borders. 

3. On mount Kourlik, near a salt 
lake, situated beyond the borders, 
twelve wersts from the former. 

4. On a hill opposite the pasture 
Diretou, on this side the borders, 
eight wersts from the former. 

5. On the lower side of the pas- 
ture Charbaga, on the left bank of the 
Tchikoi', called Tchoukou by the Mon- 
gols and Mandchoux, nine wersts from 
the former. ' From this spot, the bor- 
der line follows the Tchikoi upwards. 

6. On the mountain situated very 
near and above the mouth of the 
stream Tchiktai', on the left bank of 
the Tchikoi, five wersts from the for- 
mer. 

7. Near and above the mouth of the 
stream Khabtsagai or Khrldza, on the 
same bank of the Tchikoi, nine wersts 
from the former. 

8. On the same side, a little below 
the mouth of the Arou Kidoure, also 
called Ara Kuduru, fourteen wersts 
from the former. 

9. On the same side, very dose be- 
low the mouth of the stream Ouyalga , . 
twenty wersts from the former. 

10. On the same bank of the Tchi- 
koi, very close below the mouth of 
the Arou Khadang sou, a large river, 
which is also called Arou Khadain 
oussou or Ara Khatangtsa, nineteen 
wersts from the former. — Thence the 
boundary follows up the river Arou 
Khadang sou . 

11. At the mouth of a stream called 
Oulqlei or Oulilei, which comes from 
the east, and falls into the above river, 
sixty wersts from the former. — Thence 
the border follows up the Oulolei to 
its source, crosses the Mensia which 
falls into the Tchikoi, and runs to- 
wards the Upper Onon and its tri- 
butaries. 

12. Near the spot where the stream 
Ouber Khadang sou, or Ovher Khadain 
Oussou, commonly called OubourKha- 
tangtsa, throws itself on the east side 
into the Mensia, eighty-three wersts 
from the former. 

Vol. XVII. 4 L 
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13. On mount Koumeur, or Koumour- 
oun oo la, near the source of a stream . 
of the same name, and which fails 
into the east side of the Mensia, 
seventy wersts from the former. 

14. On a mountain near the source 
of the stream Kouge, fifty-one wersts 
from the former. This stream comes 
from the north ; it is the first of those 
which, crossing the frontier line, throw 
themselves into the Onon, which flows 
here from west to east, at some distance 
from the frontier. 

15. To the north of the stream 
Gounggourtei or Kounggourtei, which, 
coming from the north- east, falls into 
the Onon. It is here where Mount 
Koumour , also called Khingan Kou- 
mour, terminates, fifteen wersts from 
the former. 

16. On i mountain, and at a short 
distance from the Asinga or Ashangai , 
which comes from the north, and falls 
into the Onon, eighteen wersts from 
the former. 

17- On Mount Khariagoutai, or 
Khara Koutid, on the left bank of the 
.Onon, ten wersts from the former, 
v 18. On a mountain near the stream 
Khasoulak, a tributary of the Onon, 
twelve wersts from the former. 

19. On Mount JMoungge-sili, or 
Mongko, watered by the Baldzi, a 
large stream which runs on the south- 
east, and falls into the Onon, fifty- 
seven wersts from the former. 

20. On a mountain on the south side 
■of the Baldzikha or Baldzikhan, a 
stream which joins the Kharaoul on 
the north-west ; the latter runs in the 
same direction into the Baldzi, forty- 
six wersts from the former. 

21. On Mount Beltsir ( Beltsir or 
Beltchir, in the Mongol language 
means a mountain between two 
streams, or the place where they join) 
between the Ga/datei and the Mogai, 
which after having met, fall into the 
Baldzi, twenty-one wersts from the 
former. 

22. On a mountain near the Kirk- 
houn, a tributary of the Onon, twenty- 
nine wersts from the former. 


23. On the high mountain of Khaliou 
or Khalo, near the Boukoukoum or By- 
kykykon, which falls into the Kirkhoun, 
sixteen wersts from the former. 

24. On Mount Bain dzourge, or 
Bain dzurko, near the Ghilbere, which 
fallsinto the Agatsi, or Agoutsa, or Atsa, 
seventeen wersts from the former. 

25. On Mount Bouyouktou, near 
the river of the same name, which 
falls into the Agatsi. 

26. Near the river Khormaktsi, or 
Kharmoktchi, at a short distance from 
its junction with the Agatsi, fourteen 
wersts from the former. 

27. On the right bank of the God- 
zolotai, near its confluence with the 
Onon, nineteen wersts from the for- 
mer. 

28. On Mount Adarga or Adarei, 
to the left of the Kerou or Kiena, near 
its confluence with the Onon, twenty- 
six wersts from the former. 

29. On Mount Khongoro, near the 
left bank of the river Onon, twelve 
wersts from the former. 

30. On the spot called Oulkhout, on 
the left bank of the Onon, a little be- 
low the mouth of the Torin, which 
joins this river on the north-west, ten 
wersts from the former. — Hence the 
frontier crosses the Onon, and runs 
towards the sources of the rivers 
which fall on the north side into the 
Ouidza. 

31. On Mount Arou bain dzourge, 
or Ara bain zuruko, situated north- 
west from the river of the same name, 
which falls on the south-west into 
the Ouidza, twenty-eight wersts from 
the former. 

32. On the mountain called by the 
Mongols Khara tolokhai, and black- 
top by the Russians ; near the source 
of the Ouber bain dzourge , which falls 
into the Ouidza, twelve wersts from 
the former. 

33. On a hill near the source of the 
Berke, which flowing from north-west 
joins the Ouidza, eleven wersts from 
the former. 

34. At the source of the Khourtsa of 
the Ouidza, on a mountain from which 
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another river, also called Khourtsa, 
springs and flows towards the Onon, 
seventeen wersts from the former. 

35. On Mount Moungout nouke or 
Mangout nouke, near the spring of 
the Moungout, which falls into the 
Ouldza, eight wersts from the 
former. 

36. On a hill situated among the 
sources of the Tourgine, a large river 
which falls into the Ouldza, eight 
wersts from the former. 

37. On Mount To soke, fourteen 
wersts from the former. 

38. On Mount Khcii, near the 
springs of the Dchoudzi, which falls 
into the Khorin narasou eight wersts 
from the former. 

39. On a mountain between the 
sources of the Khorin narasou of the 
Ouldza, eight wersts from the former. 

40. On Mount Chara-tolohhai (yel- 
low head), eighteen wersts from the 
former. 

41. On Mount Toktor, north of the 
source of the Ouber Toktor, which 
falls into the Ouldza, ten wersts from 
the former. 

42. On Mount Khara tolokhai, call- 
ed also in Russian Black Point, among 
the sources of the Koukou esike or 
Koukou ichiga, which falls into the 
Ouber berke, ten wersts from the for- 
mer. 

43. On Mount Tourkine, near the 
sources of the Ouber berke, fourteen 
wersts from the former. — Near this 
Mayak, the border line leaves the 
sources of the rivers which fall into 
the Ouldza, and runs towards the 
Imalkho, which discharges itself into 
the lake Dari noor or Tarei. 

44. On a high mountain without a 
name, ten wersts from the former. 

45. On a neighbouring mountain, 
east of the lake Tsagan noor (black 
lake), twenty wersts from the former. 

46. On Mount Kouke tolokhai (blue 
head), on the north side of the river 
Imalkho of the lake Darinoor, thirteen 
wersts from the former. 

47. On Mount Khara tolokhai (black 


head), north of the' Imalkho, thirteen 
wersts from the former. 

48. On Mount Din, on the same 
side of the Imalkho, eighteen wersts 
from the former. —Between this mayak 
and the next, the border line crosses 
the Imalkho, near its mouth in the 
Dari noor or Tarei, and the western 
banks of this lake. 

49. On two small hills in the plain, 
on a spot called Obotou, ten wersts 
from the former. 

50. On a hill situated in the plain, 
on a spot called Nibisyie or Nipfe, 
fifteen wersts from the former. 

51. On a hill situated at a spot 
called Moo Gedzgi or Modzige, 
twelve wersts from the former. Be- 
tween this and the next mayak, flows 
the river Ouldza, which falls into the 
lake Dari noor. 

52. On an elevated spot in the 
plain, called Tsiktou, twenty wersts 
from the former. 

53. On Mount Dzercntou, near the 
south-eastern edge of the lake Khori 
Ihtri noor, nineteen wersts from the 
former. 

54. On Mount Engge-tolokhai or 
Inke-iolokhai, situated in the plain, 
twelve wersts from the former. The 
whole of this plain is without water, 
except from a few springs. Very 
rarely a lake or pool is met with in it, 
forw hich reason, the border here could 
only be pointed out by such hills and 
elevations, as are distinguished by a 
name. 

55. On Mount Moungge-tolokhai, 
fourteen wersts from the former. 

56. On a spot in the plain called 
Angarkhai, forty-four wersts from the 
former. 

57. On Mount Koboltsikou or Kou- 
beldehin, ten wersts from the former. 

58. On the western bank of the 
lake Tarbaga dakhou, fifteen wersts 
from the former. 

59. On Mount Tchagan oola, seven- 
teen wersts from the former. 

60. On Monnt Boro tolokhai, in the 
vicinity of another, called Taboun io- 

4 L 2 
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lokhai, situated to the south of the 
last-mentioned one, twenty wersts 
from the fbfmer. - 

61 . Farther north in the plain, near 
Mount Soukte, fifteen wersts from the 
former. 

62. On Mount Erdeni tolokhai, nine 
wersts from the former. 

63. On Mount Abagaitou, opposite 
the mouth of the Gan, on the right of 
the Argoun, ten wersts from the for- 
mer. 

The following Mayaks are on the 
east, from the Kiakhta, to the ancient 
borders of the Euleuts Dzoungars. 

1. On the right bank of the Kiakhta 
or Kiaktou. 

2. On Mount Orkhoitou, ten wersts 
from the former. — Between this and 
the following mayak, the border line 
crosses the Selengga. 

3. On Mount Bouilesoutou, near 
the left and western bank of the Se- 
lengga, twenty wersts from the former. 

4. On Mount Yongkhor oola, west 
of the stream Isagan oussoun (white 
water), which falls into the Selengga, 
sixteen wersts from the former. 

5. On Mount Khonggor obo, ten 
wersts from the former. 

6. On Mount Goundzan oola, west 
of the stream Baugoustrun ama (on the 
Mandchoux maps Boi angga ), which 
falls into the Dzida or Dzede, sixteen 
wersts from the former. — This mayak 
is situated between the Mounts Dzor- 
malik and Merisel, called on the 
Mandchoux maps, Emeltchek. The 
former is to the north, and the latter 
to the south of the Goundzan oola. 

7- On Mount Khoudakhaitou or 
Khoutougaitou, on the left and western 
bank of the river Dzeltoure or Zil- 
toura, ten wersts above its mouth on 
the right of the Dzida, twenty wersts 
from the former. 

8. On Mount Koukou nourougou, 
near the source of the Outer Khotdada, 
which falls into the Dzida, twenty- 
five wersts from the former. 

9. On Mount Egouden dchoo, com- 
monly called Uhden dzong; at its 


eastern end, and the source of the 
river Katsartai or Katsouratai, which 
runs towards the south, or Mongolia, 
a&d fells into the Dzeltoure. The 
mouth of the Katsartai is fifty-six 
wersts from that of the Dzeltoure in 
the Dzida. The mountain takes a 
north-westerly direction, and sepa- 
rates the sources of the rivers Dzida 
Ekhel ( Iga) and Ouki. This mayak 
is thirty-four wersts from the former. 

10. Near the source of the Dsedi, 
which comes from the north, and falls 
into the Dzeltoure, thirty wersts above 
the Katsartai, nineteen wersts from the 
former. 

11. At the source of the Modoun 
Koul (wood river), which fells into the 
river Ering or Iren, which again falls 
into the Ekhe, forty-six wersts from 
the former. Near this mayak, another 
rivulet, also called Modoun Koul, or 
rather Arou Modoun Koul, rises, but 
takes its course towards the north, 
and falls into the Dzida. 

12. On Mount Boukhotou dabaga, 
also called Bougoutou, at the source of 
the Bouroul, which falls into the 
Ekhe, seventy-seven wersts from the 
former. 

13. On Mount Dosit dabaga or 
Dochik-tou dabaga, at the source of 
the Keket, which falls into the Ouri, 
forty-three wersts from the former. 

14. On Mount Kesenektou dabaga, 
at the source of one of the streams 
that form the river Keket, seven wersts 
from the former. — Here the chain of 
Egouden dchoo or Uhden dzong termi- 
nates, and another, called Gourbi, 
commences. 

15. On that part of Mount Gourbi, 
where the sources of the Ouri are 
found, forty-three wersts from the 
former. 

16. At the spot where the chain of 
Gourbi terminates at the north-west, 
and at the source of the Khangkha, 
which flows towards the south, and 
fells into the lake hosogoul noor or 
Kosogol, forty-six wersts from the for- 
mer. A few wersts west from the mouth 
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of this river stood formerly the Rus- 
sian settlement, called Kossogolskoi 
Ostrog. 

17- On Mount Nouketou dabaga, tft 
the source of the Karin Kharo, which 
also falls into lake Kossogol, forty-six 
wersts from the former. 

18. At the eastern extremity of 
Mount Ergik targak taiga, at the 
source of the Tenggis, which flows on 
the south, and falls into the Chichkit, 
thirteen wersts from the former. 

19. On Mount Toros dabaga , 
among the sources of the Khamsara 
Item, which falls into the Redeem, and 
that of the Bede kem, which empties 
itself into the Khamsara Kem, on the 
right side of this river, 133 wersts 
from the former. 

20. At the western extremity of 
Mount Ergik targak taiga, near tfye 
source of the Kenchen madan, which 
unites with those of the Ous, a river 
which runs towards the west, and dis- 
embogues into the Jenisei, 378 wersts 
from the former. 

21. On the left side of the Ous, 
eighteen from the former. 

22. On a high and steep rock on 
Mount Khonin dabaga, which is called 
Knonintag (sheep rock), nineteen 
wersts from the former. On the north 
side of this rock, the Mongol Khag 
Loodzang bad a winding pass cut 
through the - mountain, which leads 
from Mongolia to Siberia. Before 
that, there was no possibility of cross- 
ing this mountain, and even now it is 
but with the utmost difficulty that a 
passage is effected. 

23. At the mouth of the river 
Kemtchyk, which comes from the west 
and falls into the Jenisei, eighty-five 
wersts from the former. This mayak 
is called Kem Kemtchyk Bom, or Kem 
Kemtchyk Boktsir ; Bom signifying the 
steep bank of a mountain towards a 
river running through it. 

24. Near Mount Chabina dabaga, 125 
wersts from the former. The Ter- 
ritory of the Kouznetsk begins to the 
north of this mayak. A road coming 
from Siberia, cuts through the rocks 


of the Chabina dabaga, and leads into 
Mongolia. It is of ancient construc- 
tion, and is still passable for- beasts of 
burden. 

The final treaty between Russia and 
China was signed and published on 
the frontiers on the 21st October 
1727(o. s.); but having been drawn 
up in the name of the Empress Cathe- 
rine L, of whose death they were then 
ignorant, it was not ratified till the 
14th June following, in the name of 
the Emperor Peter II. By Art. II. of 
this treaty, it is stipulated that the 
fugitives of both empires are to remain 
where they are, and not to be re- 
claimed ; but that any others who may 
in future pass the respective boun- 
daries, shall be carried to the nearest 
posts of their respective empires, and 
there punished. Art. III. relates to 
the establishment of a commercial de- 
pot at Kiakhta, and the fixing of the 
boundary line in general. — Article IV. 
establishes the number of traders al- 
lowed to go to Pekin once every 
three years, which is not to exceed 
two hundred. Mere traders are not 
to be maintained as they used to be; 
but no impost whatsoever is to be 
levied on them. On their arrival on 
the borders, they are to give notice 
of it in writing, upon which an officer 
is to be sent to meet and attend them, 
on account of the commerce. If on 
the road they purchase any camels, 
horses, or provisions, or hire any la- 
bourers, ^bey are to do so at then- 
own expense. The traders to be 
under, the superintendence of a chief, 
who is to manage their affairs, and 
settle any differences that may arise 
among them. If this chief be a per- 
son of rank, he shall be received ac- 
cordingly. All kinds of goods may 
be sold, except such as are prohibited 
by the laws of both empires. No one 
is to remain clandestinely, and without 
the permission of his chief, in the 
foreign country. If any one dies there, 
his property is to be given up to his 
countrymen. Besides the commerce 
carried on by the caravans of the two 
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empires, bouses for the ordinary com- 
merce shall be established on the re- 
spective frontiers, near Kiakhta, the 
i Selengga, and Nibtchoo ( Nertchiiuk ), 
and which may be surrounded with 
hedges and pallisades, if thought de- 
sirable. Those who go to these places 
for commercial purposes, are to fol- 
low the direct road; and if anyone, 
contravening this regulation, carries 
on trade in any other place, his goods 
shall be confiscated for the profit of 
government. An equal number of 
officers, under the orders of chiefs of 
equal rank, are to be established on 
both sides to watch over these places. 
By Art. V. it is agreed that Russian 
travellers are in future to reside in 
the hotel of that nation at Pekin ; 
that a temple having been built adjoin- 
ing it, under the superintendance “ of 
the grandees of the Central Empire, 
charged with the affairs of the Oros 
(Russians),” the priest, then in the 
metropolis, is to reside in it with 
three assistant priests, who are all to 
be supported by the Chinese govern- 
ment. The Russians are to have the 
free exercise of their religion ; and six 
Russian lads, acquainted with the 
Russian and Latin languages, are to 
reside, and to be supported in the 
same place, for the purpose of being 
instructed in the Chinese language, 
which individuals on their studies being 
completed, are to return to their coun- 
try, without any impediment being 
thrown in their way. Art. VI. orders 
that letters goingfrom China to Russia, 
are to be sent under the seal of the 
tribunal of the affairs of the external 
provinces, to the Russian senate, and 
letters from China to Russia, are to 
be transmitted to the same tribunal, 
under the seal of the Governor of 
Tobolsk. It farther fixes upon the 
officers on both sides who are to sign 
papers concerning deserters or thefts, 
and establishes that such correspon- 
dence between the respective authori- 
ties is to be carried on by special 
messengers, and by the road of Kiakhta 
alone, unless the business should be 


urgent, when the shortest road may 
be taken. In cases of infraction of 
this regulation, the respective autho- 
rities are to inform each other of it, 
and punish the transgressors of their 
respective countries. Art.VII. refers to 
the boundary line near the river Oude, 
about which the Russian ambassador 
declared himself unauthorized to treat, 
at that time, as according to his expres- 
sion, that part of the country was as 
yet but little known. He promised, 
however, that strict orders should be 
given to Russian subjects not to pass 
in that quarter, the limits anciently 
established; the Chinese declaring that 
they would punish every Russian sub- 
ject they might find there upon their 
territory, allowing the Russian go- 
vernment to do the same with any 
Chinese they might find on theirs. 
Art. VIII. directs the punishment of 
commanders on the respective borders, 
who might delay the decision of any 
case for their own interest. Art. IX, 
relates to the reception and enter- 
tainment of ambassadors, and the 
forwarding of letters and messengers 
in their respective empires. If the 
former arrive in a year when com- 
merce is not permitted, they are to 
carry no goods with them ; and if any 
unnecessary delay is any where thrown 
in the way of the latter, neither the 
traders nor ambassadors of the coun- 
try which shall have been guilty of 
such neglect, are to be received till 
satisfaction is given. Art. X. fixes 
the punishment of subjects deserting, 
military deserters, marauders, cattle- 
stealers, hunters, &c., of both em- 
pires, on their respective territory; 
the first of which are to be exe- 
cuted on the spot where they are 
taken. 

It was hoped that this treaty would 
have settled the quarrels between the 
two empires; but this was not the 
case. The article X. respecting sub- 
jects violating the respective frontiers 
was worded so loosely, that it con- 
stantly gave rise to new discussions ; 
till at last, Catherine II., in 1767, des- 
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patched the commissary Kropotow, for 
the purpose of examining and altering 
the treaty, conjointly with the Chi- 
nese plenipotentiary, who had arrived 
for this purpose at Kiakhta. In con- 
sequence of this, a supplement to the 
treaty was agreed upon, and the Art. 
X. completely altered, and its pro- 
visions made perfectly clear and in- 
telligible. 

The line of demarcation which se- 
parates these two immense empires, 
begins in the west, near the river 
Bouktourma, and terminates in the east, 
on the shores of the sea of Okhotsk. 
Its breadth is from five, ten, or thirty 
fathoms, according to the nature of 
the country through which it runs. 
This line, in fact, belongs to neither 
of the two states, and forms their real 
border, which is to be protected by 
the two powers, and cannot be passed 
except at the places stipulated. 

Guard-houses were placed at con- 
venient distances, whose number, as 
well as the strength of their garrisons, 
was determined by the degree of po- 
pulation in the vicinity. The guard- 
houses of the respective countries are 
all placed opposite each other, and at 
such distances as to admit of their 
mutually observing each other. They 
are commonly placed within five, ten, or 
twenty wersts from the border. Theline 
of demarcation is carefully visited every 
day, not only for the purpose of pre- 
venting its being passed, but likewise 
to prevent all communication between 
the border tribes. In wild and moun- 
tainous parts, where the distances of 
the guard-houses are more conside- 
rable, the ground has been raised 
in various places for the purpose of 
indicating the direction of the frontier 
line. In those spots where it is cross- 
ed by a stream, posts were fixed on 
each side, and ropes of horse-hair 
drawn across, which were sealed up at 
both ends, so that it is impossible for 
any one to pass the border without 
perceiving it. 

When the members of the congress 
had surveyed the whole line in 1727, 


it was agreed that every post should 
be guarded by Mongol horsemen well 
armed; their number is from twenty 
to thirty men, whose commander is 
obliged to ride every day along the 
line, as far as the next guard-house. 
In desert parts, however, this visit is 
not made daily on account of the dis- 
tance. The advanced posts stand close 
to the border, and consist of several 
men. The principal duty of the com- 
manding officer is to examine every 
morning if there be any indication on 
the grass or sand, of people having 
passed the border during the night; 
and the Mongols have such an acute 
sight, that even on horseback, they 
can discover the smallest mark. As 
soon as any such trace is perceived, 
they alight from their horses and fol- 
low it up towards the neutral line 
without effacing it. If the trace is of 
a horse or any other domestic animal, 
it is surrounded by bits of wood or 
turf, in order to preserve it. After 
having stationed a sentinel near it, 
they advance towards the opposite 
post till they reach the first sentinel, 
to whom they cry out to send his 
commanding officer with an escort. 
The two parties then repair to the 
spot where the trace was found, in 
order to examine its direction. Then 
the respective officers surround the 
places where researches have been 
made, with fine strings fastened and 
sealed to planks of wood, in order to 
prevent other thieves or marauders from 
making use of them, for the purpose 
of crossing the border. The party to 
whose territory the trace leads, is now 
bound to follow it up, it order to find 
out if any stranger has arrived, or any 
theft been committed. If the de- 
serters are found, they are taken to 
the guard-house, whither the officer 
from the opposite one is invited, in 
order that they may be delivered over 
to him. The parties are then tried, 
and the respective authorities inform- 
ed of the result, in order that every 
party may receive the fullest satisfac- 
tion. It is thus that the line of de- 
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mareatioD, established in 1727 and 
1768, bas been preserved to .this day. 
. The first commercial depot has been 
established sear theJEoMfa, ninety-one 
wersts from Selenginsk, and the se- 
cond: near the Gan, which falls into 
thedrgotmtt Ttourouihaitou. All other 
commerce and connexion between the 
two , empires was at the same time 
stopped. 

. During the congress, Count Sawa 
gave a new organization to the Rus- 
sian Mongols and Bouriates, who dwelt 
to the south and east of the Baikal. 
A. body ef armed men was formed for 
the .purpose of guarding the frontiers. 
The chiefs of the tribes of Isangol, 
Sartal, Ahari, and Podogrodskoi, were 
raised to the nobility in recompense 
for the services they had rendered 
at the congress; and pensions were 
settled, on them and their descendants. 
Other chiefs were made members of 
the. provincial courts of judicature, 
and the jurisdiction of their tribes en- 
trusted to them. Every tribe received 
a standard to be displayed on great 
occasions. .The chiefs of the Bouriates 
renewed their oath of allegiance, and 
were compelled to pay the whole 
amount of tribute -.for their subjects, 
and to furnish, in proportion to the 
strength of the tribe, horsemen, to 
guard the borders. Every outpost 
of these horsemen is commanded by a 
Russian subaltern. 

A border chancery was established 
at Selenginsk, whence all couriers 
going to the Ourga and Pekin were to 
be dispatched. Nine wersts farther, 
on the banks of the Tchikoi, a small 
fort with a church was raised. The 
goods destined for China arrive here 
by water, whence it has become the 
principal depot, and the custom-house 
for the Chinese trade has been es- 
tablished here. 

As soon as the congress bad finished 
its labours in 1727, a caravan com- 
posed of 205 persons was despatched 
to Pekin, under the command of 
Lieut. Lange. In the following year 
the first Russian guard-house was built 


near the Kiakhta. This fort was named 
7 Yoitzoi Sawtk Krepoit, but is gene- 
rally called Kiakhta. The border and 
commercial gate between the two em- 
pires had been fixed three wersts 
farther in the valley watered- by the 
Kiakhta. There were two bolder co- 
lumns -raised, near which the- Com- 
mercial depots were established on 
each side, ata distance of 120 fathoms 
from one another. The Chiftdse co- 
lumn bears the Chinese inscription 
Mai ye tchhu, and the Mandchou,A’Ad- 
ddiba , both meaning places of com- 
merce. ■ 

In the centre of the Russian depfit, 
which, like that of the Chinesopis 
square, is the bazaar, built of : wood, 
in which is a chapel built of stone. 
On the east is a church, and on.the 
south, near the Chinese gate, are the 
barracks, the great guard-house, arid 
the governor’s house. The remainder 
of the space is occnpied by the dwell- 
ings of the merchants. The whole is 
surrounded by chevaux-defrisei and 
on each side is a gate, surmounted by 
a belfry. The Cossacs employed in 
the border service, together with their 
families, live outside the place, in a 
suburb, which contains, besides seve- 
ral public offices, three chapels, and is 
also surrounded by chevaux-de-frise. 
A little higher up is the fort Troitakoi 
Sawtk , which contains a commercial 
depot, and some offices. The road 
thither is bordered on each side by a 
very high parapet; it is cut by a 
stream, the bridge over which is closed 
by chevaux-de-frite, which are raised to 
give a passage to carriages. A senti- 
nel stands near it ; and travellers and 
goods going to or coming from the 
frontiers, must pass through this gate. 
This little town has a considerable 
population, spacious streets, and the 
houses, although built of wood, have a 
very neat appearance. The crowd of 
merchants of various nations and 
tribes, together with their servants and 
the Cossacs of the garrison, give this 
place a very animated appearance. A 
suburb is appropriated for the accom- 
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modation of travelling merchants and 
Russian Mongols, the latter of whom 
resort here for the purpose of ex- 
changing their cattle for merchandize. 
Th?y have brokers of their own na- 
tion, and sometimes fifty of them en- 
gage for an annual pay to do the 
service of the Cossacs. Russian pea- 
sants here exchange their furs, hides, 
and tallow, for Chinese articles. Up- 
per Kiakhta seems to be the most 
important place of the two. From 
both sides of the border columns a 
row of cheva ux-dc-fri&e extends for 
several leagues along the border, in 
order to prevent the cattle sold by the 
Russians from returning home again. 
The Chinese town is called Mai mai- 
tehin (place of commerce.) Itis larger 
than the Russian depot, and surround- 
ed by pallisades, having three gates on 
the north side, and as many on the 
south. The gates towards Russia are 
hidden by a wooden screen, with the 
word Fou (luck) written upon it, and 
which is to secure them against the 
influence of the evil eye, and even of 
incantations. There are guard-houses 
on the four angles of the town, and a 
a fifth on the western front, which has 
to watch over the numerous carts on 
which the Russians bring their goods, 
and which they leave under their care. 

The Chinese have many gardens, 
wherein they grow their vegetable's, 
without which they could not subsist 
The stream is crossed by two bridges, 
near each of which are some wells of 
clear water, the water of the Kiakhta 
being so muddy as to render it unfit 
for use. The streets are straight, and 
lead from the gates, dividing the town 
into regular squares. On the central 
spot where the two principal streets 
intersect each other, is a tower of 
some height, with a place under it in 
which the government orders are 
posted up. These orders are com- 
monly written in large characters, and 
pasted on boards. This tower is as- 
cended by four flights of steps placed 
at the corners. Bells and sheets of 
metal and glass are suspended on the 
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edge of the roof, and at the least 
draught of air produce a chitne, which 
delights the Chinese. The houses 
closely adjoin one another, having 
seldom any windows towards the 
street. The principal entrance to each 
house leads into a yard, round which 
the apartments are ranged. They are 
chiefly built of clay. On the outsido 
of the door one generally reads the 
name of the proprietor, the allegorical 
title of his shop, or the words, happi- 
ness and longlife. Towards, the yard, 
the houses and railings are painted 
with lively colours. On entering the 
door, the stranger is received by the 
master and his people, who drive away 
the large dogs from the yards, which 
are ready to tear every one to pieces. 
When seated in ‘ the drawing room, 
tea, sweet-meats, fruit, and tobacco 
are brought in. The rooms are either 
varnished or lined with painted or 
printed paper. The air is kept pure 
by means of a hoi* in the ceiling. 
The windows are made in the European 
fashion, with the exception of the 
pannels being filled up with fine paper 
instead of glass. In the middle of 
the window is an aperture which closes 
with a square of white mica, and 
which is opened when they want to 
look outside. The paper is protected 
against the effects of snow and rain 
by the projecting roof. Both streets 
and yards are kept exceedingly neat. 
The Chinese are very regular in their 
manners, but at the same time, ex- 
tremely cunning. Those of them who 
trade here (for which privilege they pay 
a certain duty to their government) are 
all from the western parts of the pro- 
vinces of Pet-che-lee and Chan-si. They 
are not allowed to have wives with 
them ; and most of them have no 
other society than the young men who 
are in their service. Some rich men 
keep Mongol mistresses, who live 
under felt tents outside of the town. 
Most of the merchants speak the 
Mongol language, which they learn on 
their road hither. There are some, 
too, who speak the Russian well 
Voi.. XVII. 4 M 
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enough to transact their business 
without the assistance of any inter- 
preter. Their pronunciation, how- 
ever, is often unintelligible ; still they 
have an advantage over the Russian 
iperchants, who never learn the Chi- 
nese. , 

Nes,t to.the governor’s house (who 
has always a guard of from fifty to one 
hundred horsemen in his yard), are two 
magnificent temples ; one of which is 
consecrated to the Mongol hero, Ge- 
sur Khan , who lived about the second 
or third century of our era, and is 
considered as the tutelary saint of the 
present Mantchou dynasty. A board 
upon the altar bears an inscription to 
the following purport : “ To thegreat 
and sublime reigning emperor Thai 
Tsing , ten thousand, ten thousand 
years.” There are several idols in 
this temple, but it is only visited by 
the Chinese. There is another splendid 
temple, dedicated to the god, to whom 
the famous Hindoo prayer Om ma 
nyde is addressed. The emperors 
being of the Buddha religion, keep 
patriarchs of this religion at Pekin, 
and Ji ho in Mongolia. It is also the 
faith of the principal Mantchou fami- 
lies, and of all the public functionaries 
at the Ourga and Kiakhta. The Foe 
religion, which is tltat of the majority 
of tbeChinese.is only a sect of the Bud- 
dhists, and whose followers, although 
honouring the spirit of the Dalai- 
Lama as a divine emanation, do not 
consider him as the head of their 
church. South of this temple are two 
varnished columns, before the gover- 
nor’s house, which on solemn occasions 
are ornamented with standards, and, 
at night, with flaming torches. Many 
Mongols and Mantchoux of rank come 
hereto purchase goods, as they can 
thus get them cheaper. There are 
also many Bokharians in this place for 
the sale of the rhubarb, of which they 
have the monopoly. There is a free 
communication between the Russians 
and Chinese during the day-time : but 
as soon as night approaches, the drum 
at Kiakhta, and a fire-ball launched 
from the yard of the Dzargotchi (Chi- 


nese Governor), give the signal for 
closing the gates of both places, and 
for every one to retire home. The 
whole of the police and military ma- 
nagement is under the superintendence 
of this last-mentioned officer, with a 
variety of inferior officers under him. 

The establishment of the commercial 
depot at Kiakhta has answered its 
purpose completely, whilst that of 
Tsouroukhaitou has almost entirely 
failed, owing to the badness of its 
situation, and the difficulty of access 
on both sides. Indeed, the Chinese 
merely continue the commerce there 
for the purpose of conforming to the 
treaty. There were never more than 
six caravans sent to Pekin from 1727 
to 1755, when the government gave 
up the privilege to its subjects, toge- 
ther with that of the trade of Kiakhta, 
since which, the latter has singularly 
prospered, and rendered the former 
entirely useless. Nevertheless, that 
commerce is not so prosperous as is 
generally thought ; for the value of 
all the goods exchanged there, taken 
together, seldom exceeds one million 
sterling a year, and sometimes does 
not amount to more than one quarter 
of a million. The exportation of peltry 
has considerably decreased, since the 
English and Americans have imported 
so much of this article into Canton, 
lit order to make up for this deficiency 
in the annual balance, large quantities 
of coarse broad-cloth are sent there, 
which used to be formerly bought 
in Silesia, but which are now partly 
manufactured in Russia itself. 

After the first treaty, in 1689, a 
column was raised on the east side of 
the mouth of the great Gerbitsi, and 
the left of the Amur, at a distance 
of 2250 ly (about 857 geog. miles), 
from the Mandchou town of Tsitsigar, 
and 1611 ly (about 614 geog. miles) 
fsom Sakhaliyan oula Khouton. Upon 
this column, the whole of the treaty, 
consisting of seven articles, was in- 
scribed in the Russian, Latin, Chinese. 
Mandchoux, and Mongol languages ; 
and it is still in existence. 


y. z. 
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BUNGALOWS, CHOULTRIES, AND OTHER PLACES OF 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR TRAVELLERS IN INDIA. 


The bungalows which have long been 
erected by the Government of Madras 
with the charitable view of affording tem- 
porary shelter to the weary traveller, ex- 
tend from that Presidency to the frontier 
of the Nizam’s territories; where one first 
meets with serais, commonly known by 
the more familiar appellation of choultries, 
to which I shall presently advert : they 
consist of two rooms, a hall, and a veran- 
dah on three sides only, with suitable out- 
offices attached, and a well sunk for the 
supply of water. The scite selected for 
the erection of these bungalows, is gene- 
rally in the neighbourhood of a tope of 
trees, at a short distance from the village, 
and commands a delightful and extensive 
prospect of the surrounding country. The 
first objects that, on alighting, attract a 
stranger’s attention, are some peons be- 
longing to the collector of the district, 
stationed there for the purpose of waiting 
on gentlemen travellers, with strict in- 
junctions to attend to their requisitions ; 
and they are sometimes accompanied by 
the Cutwal or Puttail of the village, who 
presents a written document, exliibiting a 
nerick of the provisions obtainable there, 
and bearing the signature of the collector 
in confirmation of the fairness of the 
prices laid down. According to this state- 
ment the necessary supplies are furnished ; 
t but when the account comes to be ad- 
justed, which is always done in the dusk 
of the e\ ening, few persons consider them- 
selves bound scrupulously to abide by the 
regulations, under the plea that the charges 
are enormous. A begari is paid at the 
rate of one dub, or double pice, for every 
mile ; and when it is taken into considera- 
tion that an individual travelling has sel- 
dom occasion for less than eight, ten, 
or twelve coolies, often more, while the 
length of each stage not unfrequently 
exceeds fourteen miles, it will be readily 
admitted that the rigorous observancy of 
the above regulations would naturally bear 
hard upon peregrinators, especially upon 
such as, owing to their circumstances in 
life, are not overflushed with silver. On 
occasions of this kind, it is not to be 
wondered at that a wordy altercation should 
break out ; the Cutwal shewing a positive 


determination to enforce an implicit ob- 
servance of the established regulations, 
and the other party stoutly maintaining a 
spirit of resistance to this obdurate as- 
sumption of authority. The latter, how- 
ever, invariably take* the precaution to see 
that every thing is first provided according 
to his wishes and necessities before he be- 
gins to proceed to such unpleasant ex- 
tremes. 

Marching from Datchapilly, and pro- 
ceeding in a somewhat northerly direction, 
after going over a distance of about eight 
miles, the progress of the traveller is 
suddenly intercepted by the Kistna river, 
whose banks are exceedingly high and 
steep in the dry season, when the water is 
remarkably low, though it is not fordable 
in any one place without boats, which 
here are made of baskets covered with 
thick black, seasoned leather, and of a 
circular form. These ferries being of a 
large size, are capable of transporting not 
only luggage of every kind, but also 
palanquins with their complement of 
bearers, and even carriages with their cat- 
tle. Owing to the peculiarity of their 
construction, they do not admit of being 
paddled in a strait-forwai d course, but go 
with a whirling motion which not a little 
retards their progress, and is always very 
disagreeable. On the opposite banks of 
the Ki'tna, whose current, from the face 
of the surrounding country intersected 
with lofty mountains on every side, joined 
to the natural declivity and steepness of 
its banks, runs smoothly throughout the 
year, stands the village of AVarrapilly, 
marking the boundary of the Nizam’^ 
dominions. I once passed close to the 
Kistna, in the worst period of the mon- 
soon, when the rains poured down in 
tonents, filling up every creek and nul- 
lah, and swelling the Kistna almost to 
overflowing, while the wind roared with a 
fury approaching to a storm, and yet I do 
not remember that this beautiful river was 
agitated in any extraordinary degree. 

At Warrapilly the traveller for the first 
time meets with a choultry, with which 
the extensive possessions of the Soubah of 
the Dekhan abound. These edifices exhi- 
bit no proud specimens of architectural 
4 M2 
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elegance suited to European taste, as they 
are of the simplest and most ordinary con- 
struction, and built after the Mahomedan 
style. Their extreme length is from two 
to three hundred feet, and they are half 
that space in breadth. These serais con- 
sist of a vast number of little rooms 
adjoining one another, barely sufficient' 
for the accommodation of a single person. 
The mosque stands facing the east, and 
was originally appropriated to religious 
purposes, though now all think them- 
selves privileged to invade its quiet and 
sanctity. The centre of these choultries 
is an open space, overgrown with grass 
and shrubs, probably consigned for the 
use of ’'cattle, and in some of them suit- 
able apartments are appropriated for the 
exclusive convenience of native females. 
The lofty minarets of the mosques may 
be distinctly seen at the distance of two 
or three miles, and more if the country 
happen to be blessed with an open pros- 
pect : and at the time when these erec- 
tions were originally finished, a faqueer 
had been attached to each, not only for 
the purpose of guarding the mosques 
from profanation, but also of keeping the 
buildings clean and in proper order. 
This description of service was usually 
rewarded by the voluntary contribution of 
Mahomedan pilgrims, who only were 
suffered to enter these sacred edifices in 
order to perform their morning and even- 
ing devotions ; but now hardly a traveller 
arrives but he is sure to take possession of 
the very mosque itself, the walls of which 
are most shamefully disfigured with scraps 
of writing both in prose and verse in all 
languages; perhaps, left as lasting memo- 
rials of the gratitude of those who find 
shelter in them from the fatigues of pere- 
grination, the scorching beams of a verti- 
cal sun, or the pel tings of a furious gtorm. 

It may not be irrelevant to mention 
here, that the serais or choultries in ques- 
tion, were originally founded by Meer 
A Hum, late Minister to bis Highness the 
present Niaim of Hydrabad, from his 
own private means. These buildings are 
not composed of common brick and mor- 
tar, like the bungalows erected under the 
auspices of the Madras Government, but 
of materials as flifterent in quality as the 
edifices themselves- are different in style 
and construction. Meer AHum, who had 
the envied reputation of being considered 


an able minister and a shrewd politician^ 
combined with the possession of unlimited 
power, exalted rank, and eminent station, 
all the milder and more cherished quali- 
ties of a generous and charitable dispo- 
sition, a tender and confiding heart, bene- 
volent feelings, and great integrity of 
principle. A few years, therefore, prior 
to his demise, desirous of leaving to an 
admiring posterity the most durable 
monument of his munificence, as during 
his life bis uprightness of conduct in the 
impartial administration of justice and 
universal benevolence of character, which 
his very name significantly denoted, had 
shed a bright lustre on his reputation, and 
diffused an unfading radiance around his 
earthly career, he felt anxious of perpetuat- 
ing his fame by an act that would not only 
exalt his renown among his contempora- 
ries while the vital spark continued to 
animate his corporeal frame, but, at the 
same time, serve to immortalize his name 
in after ages. Accordingly, imparting 
his designs to his brother courtiers, or 
those satellites which are ever to be found 
crowding round the favourite of fortune, 
emitting a feeble splendour for a tran- 
sient hour, and then withdrawing their 
diminished rays before the brighter efful- 
gence of a rising sun, like the ignited 
insect that, attracted by the brilliancy of a 
glowing taper, heedlessly flutters round 
its lambent flame, and is then annihilated 
for ever ; he set about carrying his laud- 
able scheme into immediate execution. It 
was necessary for him only to issue his 
mandates to be peremptorily obeyed. 
Proper architects having been, therefore, 
provided, and the requisite funds raised, 
they were soon dispersed over the whole 
of the Nizam’s country with the strictest 
orders to proceed with the work instanter . . 
Large massy slabs cut out of the adjacent 
rocks were transported at an immense ex- 
pense to the different scites where the 
edifices I have above alluded to were to 
be respectively erected in the manner 
described, no other material being em- 
ployed on the occasion, except chunam , 
for the internal and external coating of 
the choultries, which must have been com- 
pleted at a vast labour and expense, and 
after the lapse of several years ; no doubt 
presenting at the commencement a grand 
and magnificent appearance, contrasted 
with the desolate state of the country 
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around. The spires of some of the 
mosques are of beautiful carved work, 
whilst the gateways of a few, being rather 
lofty and roomy, afford additional accom- 
modation to travellers. The rooms are 
extremely small and confined, having no 
wicket to prevent intrusion, and very 
much inerusted with a black soot, in con- 
sequence of native pilgrims being allowed 
to dress their victuals in them, and there 
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being no vent for the egress of smoke; 
while the interior of the mosques exhibit 
frightful marks of ravages committed by 
the rude hands of heedless travellers, who, 
as a return fpr the kindly shelter they had 
received, have wantonly destroyed every 
vestige of the little elegance which these 
stately structures ever possessed, by idly 
indulging in that reprehensible propensity 
—the cacoethes scribendi. — [CaL Joum. 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF A LEARNED NATIVE. 


The following piece of auto-biography 
of a learned native, now resident in 
Calcutta, was drawn up by the sub- 
ject of it, Moulavee Abdoor Ruheem, 
at the request of several gentlemen, 
who were anxious to know something 
of the steps by which lie arrived at se- 
veral singularities of opinion, both phy- 
sical and theological, that distinguish him 
from his countrymen. The names of many 
of tire books which he mentions having 
perused are omitted, as it is not easy to 
give any account of them. They are in 
general highly metaphysical, as are also 
his doctrines. He is now engaged in 
translating into Arabic and Persian, a 
considerable number of European ele- 
mentary treatises on Algebra, arithmetic, 
and mathematics ; and is, doubtless, con- 
tributing very considerably to the better 
instruction of his countrymen in these 
sciences. He is a philosopher, and, like 
most other philosophers, has a system of 
his own. In the translations on which he 
is employed, lie sometimes runs away from 
the subject more immediately before him, 
to prove his favourite doctrine that the 
Sun is God. He will not, therefore, 
allow that there are more suns than one in 
the universe, as he denies a plurality of 
Gods ; and consequently considers all the 
fixed stars as revolving around our lumi- 
nary. He rejects, without ceremony, the 
compound forces of rectilinear motion and 
gravitation, which we imagine combine to 
keep the planets in their orbits ; and al- 
though mathematician enough to admit, 
that the elliptical motion would be the 
result of both, he will not grant the pre- 
mises, which he regards as unproved. 
Although amply endued with the vagaries 
of a theorist, there is no doubt, that the 
translations of geometrical and other trea- 


tises, chiefly taken from Encyclopaedias, 
in which he is engaged, will be productive 
of benefit to the Persian and Arabic 
literati . — [Oriental Magazine. 

“ However unworthy of attention the 
events of my unimportant life may be 
considered, yet, in compliance with the 
desire expressed by high and eminent 
talent, I proceed to give the following ac- 
count : 

I was born at Gorakpirr, about the 
year of the Hijra 1200. My father was a 
weaver, and designed me for the same 
business, but had me nevertheless in- 
structed, whilst a child, in the elements 
of the Persian language. He was dis- 
appointed by an accident which befell me 
when about ten years of age ; by a fall 
from a horse, I dislocated my left arm, 
and lost for ever the free use of it. Being 
thus disqualified for mechanical occupa- 
tion, and confined for a time by indisposi- 
tion, I was induced to addict myself 
wholly to study ; and between the ages of 
ten and fifteen, I read with avidity a great 
number of Persian works, such as ‘the 
Bostan and Gulistan, the epistolary works 
of Herkern, Khalifa, and Yar Moham- 
med, the Vakial Alemgiri, the Sekender 
Kama, the Do wans of Hilali, Ghani, 
Asefi, and other poets : at fifteen I com- 
menced the study of Arabic, and soon 
mastered the elementary treatises. In the 
courseof a year, I perused the Mizan, the 
Munshaib, and Tesrif. I also learned to 
write the Suls character. 

“ Whilst I was studying the Mishah, 
my father took me with him on a visit to 
his Pir, or spiritual guide, who lived at 
Tsuda, on the banks of the Gaggra. 
The Pir was a man of learning, and gave 
lessons to a number of disciples. My 
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love of letters rendered me very willing 
to be enrolled amongst his scholars, and 
to benefit by his instructions. I accord- 
ingly remained with him, and studied 
under him three years. Our life was not 
one of plenty or ease. The Pir had no 
means of supporting himself and his 
pupils, but those derived from the bounty 
of his followers; and tills was often in- 
sufficient to procure us a meal. He was, 
moreover, a man of a violent and irascible 
character; so that, notwithstanding my 
uniform diligence and obedience, I found 
it impossible to remain with him longer 
than the period above-mentioned. I then 
quitted him, and went to seek my fortune 
at Lucknow. Whilst living with my 
master, I read the Kafia, the Shereh 
Mulla, the Isagoji and Commentary, and 
other works. 

“ When at Lucknow, I placed myself 
under the tuition of other masters, and in 
the space of a year perused the Maibeddi. 

I also practised composition, and wrote 
Persian verses; in which employment, 
and the pleasures of Lucknow, T lost my 
relish for grave and serious studies. As 
one consequence of my altered sentiments, 

I detached myself from the communion of 
the Sunis, to which I had hitherto be- 
longed. 

“ At the expiration of a year, I ac- 
companied a teacher of note on his journey 
to D$ili, and on the road studied the 
Shereh Akaida Nesfi. I resided at Dehli 
three years, and read the Mir Zahedeh 
Jelali, the Sedreb, tb6 Shemsi Bacgheh, 
&c. I also studied the elements of physic 
under Hakim Sherif Khan. Many of 
these books I was at the pains of transcrib- 
ing.’ I gave, as well as received instruc- 
tion, and usually devoted my days to 
teaching add copying, and my nights to 
study, I now began to compose, in a 
style, that would bear a comparision with 
the writings of former days. 

“ Towards the close of my residence at 
Dehli, I began to meditate upon the re- 
ligious dissensions of mankind, and the 
attempts of the different sects, to vilify 
the tenets of their opponents, and veil the 
defects of their own systems of belief. 
By this train of thinking, my own bi- 
goted persuasions were entirely destroyed, 
and my attention was attracted by the 
histories of the bounty and equity of the 
ancient princes of Iran, and the contempt 
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displayed for superstition of every kind, 
by the eloquent writers who rehearsed their 
praises. Oppressed with doubt, and un- 
willing to communicate my feelings to any 
of my friends, my ehief pleasure was in 
solitary rambles amongst the tombs of the 
illustrious and eminent, with which the 
ruined suburbs of Dehli are abundantly 
strewed. Whilst thus agitated between 
the reliques of those forms of faith, in 
which I had been reared, but had now 
abandoned, and those new and crude con - 
ceptions which I had scarcely yet em- 
braced, I was little better than one beside 
himself. In this state of mind, these 
lines in the Tohfet-ul-Irafcein often re- 
curred to me : — * I am struck with wonder 
at all that exists, until the revolution of 
time, and the end of all - things, shall 
establish the chapter of the Koran, or the 
volumes of the Zend.' 

“ At last, in the year 1823, I accom- 
panied Mr. Fraser, one of the gentlemen 
attending upon Mr. Elphinstone, on his 
embassy to Caubul. I wrote a journal of 
the route to Peshawer ; but it was after- 
wards lost. On the road also I perused 
many books, both Persian and Arabic, 
which belonged to Mr. Fraser, such as the 
Haiet al Haiwan, Tarikh Hukma, Kham- 
seh Nizami, and the Dewans of Anwari 
and Masaoud. At Multan and Pesha- 
wer, I met with many works which I was 
delighted to find, as the Tebaiat chapter of 
the Sbefa, and the Mahahir Mashrekiya 
Imam, which contains the substance of the 
Shefa, as well as other curious matters. 
I returned to Dehli in about a year ; and 
shortly afterwards taking leave of Mr. 
Fraser, I repaired to Calcutta. I took up 
my abode at Rasapagla, and was well 
pleased to be established in a place where 
lawful authority prevailed, and every man 
was at liberty to enjoy his own opinions 
without molestation. I fell, however, 
into evil company, and lost much of what 
I had laboured to acquire by study, in 
idleness and dissipation. The slight re- 
liques of superstition which yet lurked in 
my heart, were now completely eradi- 
cated ; for in all situations of life, I had 
preserved the same anxiety to ascertain the 
true nature of God and of futurity, and 
was far from being able to meet with any 
solution of my doubts, either from men 
or books. Some of the former, of great 
repute, replied to my queries, that it was 
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the language of birds, which Suliman 
alone could interpret ; and others advised 
me to wait till I was dead, when I might 
perhaps know. The works of Sheab -addin 
Soberwerdi, and the Mabahese Meshra- 
kiya were equally unprofitable. At length 
I satisfied myself with these conclusions : 
— The soul is subject to increase and di- 
minution, and to various modifications of 
condition, from one period to another. 
The notion of its separate existence is al- 
together irrational ; and man differs in no 
respect from other animals. I held the 
doctrines of the Sherakians, or fire-wor- 
shippers, for true, as I discovered what 
light they meant, and what fire they 
adored. 

“ I have since been settled at Rasa- 


pagla, and have made several attempts to 
master the English language, with frequent 
interruptions, and indifferent success, 
I have, however, read some astronomical 
and mathematical works, which have 
confirmed my conviction of the justice of 
the Pythagorean philosophy; and I de- 
rive daily progressive pleasure from my 
acquaintance with the writers of Europe. 

“ I passed a year at Dacca about five 
years ago ; before and since winch period, 
I have continued to amuse myself with 
composition in Persian and Arabic. An- 
terior to that date, my writings were con- 
fined to ordinary subjects ; but subse- 
quently, I have addressed them to the 
praise of light, and the glorification of 
the Sun.** 


SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE GOANDS. 


The Goands, who differ widely from 
the Mahrattas in many respects, are a most 
singular race, and they must strike the 
most casual observer as being unlike in 
appearance to any cast of people in Hin- 
doostan. They are semibarbarous, of 
low caste as Hindoos, and speak a lan- 
guage unintelligible to the inhabitants of 
the plains. A few of them get domesti- 
cated in the villages as servants; but 
chiefly they are to . be found in the hills, 
where they reside in secluded parts, appa- 
rently accessible only to themselves. 

The women carry burdens, more like 
beasts that human creatures ; and in e< fat 
and feature,’* might well pass for Hot- 
tentots ; they are not overloaded with 
cloathes, one piece, or “dhotee,** answer- 
ing their purpose; their bodies are tat- 
tooed all over, and they wear the usual, 
but very heavy, brass ornaments: unlike 
most women, they neglect the hair, which 
is generally cut short. The women seem 
to do the work, which in other parts is 
the province of the men, and it is quite 
astonishing how much stronger, in conse- 


quence, they are than the males, and what 
heavy burdens they can carry. Their chief 
employment is in bringing down from the 
jungles, the seeds of the Mowah tree for 
making shurab, and selling them to the 
distillers ; bringing down also wood, grass, 
and bamboos, which resting on the crown 
of the head, rubs off the hair, causing a 
premature baldness. They are Hindoos, 
but bury their" dead ; and in caste, are as 
low or lower than Cbumars, extremely 
carnivorous, eating the sacred cow herself,, 
and feasting on fowls. I have even seen 
them cutting up and carrying off large 
pieces of cows and bullocks that die near 
the villages, which in most parts of India 
become as carrion, the portion and mid- 
night meals of wolves, hyaenas, jackals, 
&c. &c. 

The Goands, however, are deservedly 
famed for almost invariably speaking the 
truth, and thus differ as widely from 
tlie JVlahrattas, as in altitude the hills 
they inhabit, rise above the plains of the 
latter. 


ACCOUNT OF CHEEN OR CHINA. 

( Translated from a letter from a Persian Moomhee , dated Nepaul , Oct. 20, 1823. 

In the month of June 1822, the Rajah turned in the following year, on the 1 8th 
of Nepaul dispatched Dilbunjun Pandee of October 1823, to Nepaul, and reported 
and Divee Bhughut, and others, on a as follows : 

mission to China, from whence they re- It took them eight months to reach the 
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capital of China (Pekin}, during which 
journey they passed over ninety-three large 
mountains. 

They remained at the capital fifty-fire 
days, by permission of the Emperor, who 
gave them a habitation to reside in. 

They state that the buildings in the 
capital of China resemble those at Nypaul. 

The circumference of the capital of 
China they state to be three cosses and a 
half, and its breadth half a coss. The 
principal gate of the. city is very small. 

The Emperor is thirty-eight years old ; 
but as yet he has no mustachios. 

Four Caries, or Viziers, have the ad- 
ministration of affairs ; and every morn- 
ing about fifteen hundred of the nobility 
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and general officers assemble at the impe- 
rial durbar. 

All the females of China are jmrtln 
n vsheat, or veiled. 

Every shop is obliged to sell a particu- 
lar article, and nothing more. 

In summer the heat is excessive, and in 
winter the rivers of China are ice-bound, 
and the ice of such a thickness that Ele- 
phants cross over the rivers. 

On the departure of the before-men- 
tioned agents, they were invested, by order 
of the Emperor, with khU.iatj, or dresses 
of honour. 

The Emperor sent to the Rajah of Ne- 
paul three Taoghau horses, with a variety 
of rich presents of all kinds. 


CENTRAL ARABIA. 


A wobk has recently been published 
in Paris, by M. Jomard, illustrative of 
the geography of Nedjd, or Central 
Arabia, a most extensive tract of 
country wholly unexplored by Euro- 
peans. IFArtville was almost entirely 
dependent upon Arabian authorities in 
compiling his map and geographical 
notices of this country. M. Jomard 
has derived iniijUigcnce from more 
r«si|*ft sources. Ibrahim Pasha, the 
so*' of the present Pasha of Egypt, 
hah lately carried on hostilities in 
Central Arabia, and has furnished M. 
Jomard with all the information he 
had thus an opportunity of collect- 
ing. It appears that the interior of 
the peninsula of Arabia, in common 
with all other countries (New Hol- 
land excepted), gradually becomes 
more elevated as its distance from the 
aea increases. It is generally sup- 
posed that this country is for the 
most part desert, but this is by no 
means the case ; for it abounds in 
small oases which afford subsistence 
to a tolerable population, of which it 
is estimated that 60,000 men at least 


are able to bear arms. There are 
many towns, the principal of which is 
El-Derreyeh, which seems to have 
surpassed El-Yetnameh in importance. 
El-Derreyeh is the capital of the W a- 
habees, an Arab tribe which has 
already been the dread of the Otto- 
man empire, and may again resume 
its energy. 

M. Jomard, after a most careful 
collation of his more recent informa- 
tion with earlier authorities, has arrived 
at the conclusion, that the produc- 
tions of the learned geographers of 
Europe are exceedingly inaccurate; 
and that the positions of even the 
celebrated cities of Mecca and Medina 
are very incorrectly given in their best 
maps. 

The liberal and even enlightened 
character of the present Pasha of 
Egypt, holds out to the learned and 
scientific world the fairest prospects 
of interesting research in countries 
which have been hitherto closed 
against modem discovery, though his- 
tory will render them for ever me- 
morable. 
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ORIENTAL COINS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sie : The occasional insertion in 
your Journal of something regarding 
the literature or antiquities of India in 
the Oriental character, although per- 
haps not interesting to a number of 
your readers, is very gratifying to a 
portion of them ; I was therefore well 
pleased to peruse in your Journal for 
this month the inscriptions on some 
medals recently discovered in Bengal ; 
not that they are particularly interest- 
ing or novel, as they have been already 
noticed by Mr. Wilkins, in his “ Views 
of the Ruins of Gour,” published in 
1817, and every information regarding 
the Princes by whom they were struck 
may be found in “ Stewart’s History 
of Bengal,” published in 1813. 

But I will embrace this opportunity 
of making a few observations on Mo- 
hammedan coins, which will enable 
your Oriental readers more easily to 
decipher those which accident may 
throw into their hands. It is not, 
however, my intention to enter into a 
prolix discussion on this subject, but 
refer your readers to Mr. Marsden’s 
admirable work, the “ Numismata 
Orientalia IUustrata,” where they will 
find every information they can re- 
quire. 

Few of your subscribers are igno- 
rant that a number of Musselman 
states have risen on the ruin of the 
Khalifat, but they are probably not 
aware that many of the princes who 
founded these empires still retained a 
nominal respect for the successors of 
Mohammed, and continued to impress 
their coins with the name and titles of 
the Khalif. 

The first race of Khalifs commenced 
in the eleventh year of the Hejira, cor- 
responding with A.D. 632, and termi. 
nated in the year 656, A.D. 1 228 ; the 
cities of their residence, generally 
speaking, were Wasit and Bagdad. 

There was a second dynasty of Kha- 
lifs who resided in Spain or Africa, 
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and two other dynasties called the 
Fatimite and Abbassy Khalifs in Egypt, 
all of whom, at various periods, were 
acknowledged as their superior by 
several princes. 

The accompaning specimens, taken 
from Mr. Marsden’s work, will better 
illustrate this subject than pages of 
writing. 

What I wish to impress on your 
readers is, that a great proportion of 
Mohammedan coins contain not only 
the titles of the reigning princes, but 
also that of the Khalif. These titles 
are generally on different sides of the 
coin, but are sometimes so intermixed 
as to render the deciphering of them 

very difficult ; thus the word* 

in No. 5 of the Journal belongs 

to the reverse side of the coin. See 
also No. 3 of the Specimens. 

On several coins a temporal prince 
is acknowledged to be the Lord Para- 
mount; thus in 181 of the Numismata, 
the Atabeg of Irak has admitted 
Mangu Kaan, the Moghul prince, to 
be his superior. Mr. Marsden’s second 
volume will probably contain a num- 
ber of such coins, as it frequently con- 
stituted one of the articles of peace 
between two potentates, an example 
of which may be seen in page 58 of 
the “ History of Bengal.” 

The translation of the inscriptions on 
the coins which has given rise to this 
discussion is literal, but from want of 
attention to these circumstances, the 
author has ascribed to the prince, the 
titles which belonged to the Khalif of 
Egypt, whose name was jAj whom 

Dow, in his History of Hindostan, 
page 311, has by mistake called the 
Khalif of Mecca. 

The legend on the reverse of No. 1 
of your Journal should be : The pillar 
(or strength) of the Khalifat, Nasir, 
commander of the faithful. 

Vot.. XVII. 4 N 
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In Nos. 3, 4, 5 of the Journal, the 

- ft ■ 

word an oath, corresponds with 
the word (No. 100 of the Numis- 
mata, and 1st of the Specimens. See 
Mr. Marsden’s note), and the legend 
may therefore be translated : Attested 
ofj or by, the Klialif of God, & c. &c. 

The circumstance of Mohammed, 
King of Delhi, having sent an ambas- 
sador to Egypt about A.H. 743-4, and 
obtaining a firman and investiture 
from thence, is confirmed, by the 
historians of both India and Egypt. 

SPECIMENS OF VARIOUS COINS TO ILLUS- 
TRATE THE ABOVE REMARKS: 

1st. A coin of the Seljukian princes, 
being No. 100 of the Numismata, the 
inscription on which nearly corres- 
ponds with those of the Journal. 

M £ c^' Jj 

Rukn-ed-din Kilij Arslan Ben Kai 
Khosru, 

Thirteenth sultan. '■ ■ 


markable, and I confess that in my 
first transcription of the legend (many 
years since) I had written it ^ > “ in 

nomine,” misled by the familiar re- 
currence of the latter word. The 
three characters of the former are, 
however, perfectly plain, and as the 

phrase of <d!b kesemi billah is 

translated by Meninski, “ Deuni tes- 


tem appellare,” so may J~c\ pj 
kesemi amir al-munenin be 


considered as adjuring the head of the 
musulman religion to attest the vali- 
dity of his (the sultan’s) title. On a 
dirhem of the same date, but without 
the equestrian figure, T. Ch. Tychsen 
finds the still more peculiar expres- 
sion of tbjj berhan 

anir al-munenin “praefectus principis 
fidelium.” 


N.B. The Khalif here mentioned, 
was the last of the Khalifs of Bagdad. 


I. Area. Figiirajjpncipis equo iusi- 
dentis, arcam tendentis. In parte 
inferiore - Stella. 

Margin. CJjM Jj J&AJ] 

i *— j 

Sultanas maximus Rukn-ed~duniya wa 
ed-din Kilij Arsldn ben Kai Khosru, 
teste (adjurato) imperatore Fide- 
liuro. 

IL Area. taUb 

Imam At- MostasemJiiUah imperator 
Fidelium. 

Margin-. ! jjb <-—)yo 

Cuditur hare drachma in Simas, anno 
656(1258). (Idw.l5*gr.) 

The introduction of the unaccustom- 
ed phrase beginning with “ teste 

(adjurato) imperatore fidelium ” is re- 


Second Specimen. 

A coin of the Turkoman Ortokites, 
being ll&fef the Numismata : 

i* b-»- 

•uHusam-ed^dSn Yiiluk Arslan. • 
I. Area.- Figure feminae, ut apparet, 
sedentis, cum tribus figuris adstan- 
tibus.'.' 


II. Area. 


Imam Al-Naser-ed din imperator Fide- 
lium. 


Margin. _/j,bj 

&*■ c^ji 

^ 3 3 ^ (Jpj\ 

Husam-ed-din rex Diarbekr Yuluk Ar- 
slan ben IUGhazi ben Ortok , anno 
587(1191). 

N.B.,The Khalif here mentioned, 
was the thirty-fourth of the Khalifs of 
Bagdad, and was the supposed ancestor 
of those of Egypt. 
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Third Specimen. 

A coin of the Atabegs of Irak, on 
which the inscription is intermixed, 
as in No. 5 of the Journal, being No. 
180 of the Numismata : 

j\i Bedr-ed-din Lulu. 

i. Abba, <dll 

&~*3^ 

Imam Al-Mo&tdsem-billah imperator 
Fidelium. 


tanus fidei et fidelium, Abu al- 

( Fadhti ). 

Margin iJo-j dlH 3! iS5t’3 

« ^) . • . 

First symbol. Sequel unintelligible. 
II. Area. yks- jjicl ^\S 

<4'j i Jf (jk*-) 

(r>) c^v 

Mangu s. Manku kaan maximus. ... 
mundi, imperator orbis terrae, Ta- 
tar? magnificus. 


Inner Circle, jjb |*««d 

J yjs-** - ^ J • ’ * ‘ 

In nomine Dei cudittnr hie (denarius in 
Mosul) anno 650 (1252). 

Margin Axj ^ <* 1 ! 

(i ur^' .zJ^- — 

Deo cst imperium antehac et in futu- 
rum, &c. 

II. Area. Ji*> dill j!jS 

CSJbtrt } Uijil jA> 

Lulu. Muhammed est legatus Dei, 
cui »it pax Dei. Bcdr-ed-duviya wa 
ed-din Atabeg. 

Sides. u J Laj) 

At-Maleh ALNaser Yusuf. 

N.B. The Khalif is the same as of 
No. 1. 

Fourth Specimen. 

A coin of the same prince, on 
whichMangu Kaan, grandson of the 
celebrated Jengiz Khan, is acknow- 
ledged to be the lord paramount, 
being.No. 181 of the Numismata : 

jjd Bedr-ed-din Lulu. 
I. Area. jja j 

J j 

( Js-M) -11 0 i <*1*-*M 

Lulu. Maleic er-rahim (rex miseri- 
cors) Bedr-ed-duniya wa ed-din, sul- 


Margin. , 


(Cuditur) in Mosul, anno (6) 56 
(125&> 

Fifth Specimen. 

A coin of the celebrated Timour 
or Tamerlane, on which he acknow- 
ledges Sultan Mahmud, of the race of 
Zagatay, as his superior; being No. 
286: 

Ut>/ J3** - 

Amir Timur Gurgan. 

I. Area. Third symbol. 

II. Area. (jUai-J 

Sultan Mahmhd khan. 

d'C js*\ 

Amir Hmiir Ghrgan. 

(3 dw. 19 gr.) 

Sixth Specimen. 

Specimen of the coins of the Mam- 
luks of Egypt, No. 260 of the Numis- 
mata: 

(jytti 

Al-Malek ed-Dhaher Rukn-ed-din 
Abu'l fat-ha Bibars, 


Fourth Mamlulc-Bahrite sultan of 
Egypt. 

I. Area. Infra, Leo currens. 

Jj ^UJI 

jjyt\ j *-—) i-f.^ 3 

4 N 2 
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Excelsus. Sultanus M-Malek td- 
Dhiiher Rukn ed-duniya via ed-din 
Bibars. Kasim imperator Fidelium. 
Margin. Cut off 

II. AREA. 413 .UjjaXJb L-iji 


Eighth Specimen. 

The Shiahs frequently add,' Aly is 
the friend of God, as in No. 201 of 
the Numismata, being a specimen of 
the coins of the Fatimite Khalifs of 
Egypt: 


4Ly1 431 431 31 

Cuditur in Alexandria. Non est deus 
nisi Deus. Muhammed est legatus 
Dei, quem misit cum directione et 
religione vera. 


Margin. ..... j 
Anno, (6) 67- (1268.) (3dw.l9igr.) 


N.B. We here find the title* of the 
Sultan and the Khalif of Egypt on the 
same area. 

Seventh Specimen. 

Thp Soonies frequently add the 
names of the four first Khalifs, as in 
No. 4 of the Journal, and 382 of the 
Numismata, being a specimen of the 
coins of one of the Ottoman Sove- 
reigns. 

*Vji dV ^ 

Soleiman ben Bayazid. 

1. Area. Imperfect toghra. 

&>■ 

Soleiman ben Bayazid. 

* II. Area. jii- 

Perpetuum sit regnum ejus 8(0)6 
(1403). 

JU \JaSs- joz ... 


^ S J*l3a3l jt\ 43b JyO*A)\ 

Al-Mansur Billah abu al-Taher 
Ismail ben al-Kaim, 

Third Fatimite khalif of Africa. 

I. Area. J y>j 43131 413 

Non est deus nisi Deus. Muhammed 
est legatus Dei. Ali est amicus Dei. 

II. Area. j~A |*l*31 43b 

Al-MansurUnUah, imam, princeps Fi- 
delium. 

Margin. jbj jll 1 JJ6 t _ )jo 

... 

cuditur hoc (quartarium) in 

Atansuriah (15grs.) 

It is not my wish to make any critical 
remarks on the elucidations of M. 
Reinard, but I think those respecting 
“ Father of victory,” and “ Alexander 
the Second” might have been omitted. 

The word &ja>- means a town, 

(J3U- great, &c,, the com- 

mon epithet applied to any place of 
consequence. The word is pro- 


Abarbekr. Omar. Othmdn. Ali. 
(151 gr. 17 gr.) 

NJB. The Ottoman and Timourean 
Princes did not acknowledge any of the 
late Khalifs. The inscription on a 
very fine medal struck at Delhi by the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, may be found in 
Richardson’s Persian Dictionary, under 

the word containing the names 
of the four first Khalifs. 


nounced gong, a village, and jib jb **» 
if any dependance can be placed on 
etymology — the goldsmith’s village. 
Its elevation from a village to the seat 
of government, is described in page 79 
of the “ History of Bengal.” 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
P.L. 


May HUt, 1824. 
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TRIP FROM AGRA TO FUTIHPOOR. 


The first appearance of high ground on 
leaving Agra, is the point of a long -range 
of low rocky hills, surmounted with the 
lofty gate of the durgah of Futihpoor 
Sikri, which strikes the eye at a very con- 
siderable distance before your approach ; 
and which is seen distinctly from the 
minarets at the Taj, and also from the top 
of Akber’s tomb at Secnndra. Futihpoor 
deserves the attention of the traveller from 
its having been founded by the Emperor 
Akber, and from the circumstances which 
caused so small a village to have been 
raised to such a repute, and dignified by 
the magnificent buildings, for which it is 
celebrated. It appears to have been the 
residence of Selim, a priest, high in the 
confidence and estimation of the Empe- 
ror, who had placed some of the inmates 
of his harem under his divine protection. 
The presentation of a first-born from the 
salubrious air of Futihpoor, appears to 
have been the cause of the Emperor’s 
having raised this magnificent durgah, as 
a place of retirement and worship for the 
pious Selim. Whether words or works 
were more efficacious in bringing this first 
hope of Akber to light, is left to the dis- 
cernment of the gentle reader ; but it is 
no less true, that his Imperial Majesty was 
childless until he placed a select few of 
Ids favourite fair ones to receive the pa- 
rental advice and ecclesiastical instructions 
of this pious sage. , 

On approaching the lofty gateway, you 
have to pass through a bazar, composed of 
miserable mud and stone huts, which car- 
ries you up to the very foot of the flight of 
steps by which you ascend to the building, 
and which takes off, in a great measure, 
from the noble appearance which it would 
otherwise have. On passing through the 
gateway, the eye opens in a quadrangle of 
large dimensions ; having on three sides of 
it a spacious piazza (if I may use the 
term), and on the centre of the fourth side, 
opposite the grand entrance, is the tomb of 
Selim, a small marble-domed building, 
with a beautiful fretwork of white marble, 
which is kept clean, and polished by the in- 
numerable pieces of string of various colours 
and shades, left there by women from all 
parts of the country, relying upon the 
efficacious influence of the divine Selim, 
even in death. 


I was much struck with the dome of 
this beautiful little building, which, in 
comparison with any thing that meets the 
eye in looking around, is perfectly paltry ; 
simply made of white pucka plaster, and 
having the appearance that all buildings 
have when built of that material, after a 
certain time. The tomb of the saint, or 
rather the place in which I fancy the body 
is placed, appears to be made of mother -o’- 
pearl, inlaid with foils of various colours, 
which has not a very pleasing effect j, never- 
theless, I was highly gratified, and was 
almost desirous to add my piece of string 
to those already attached to the fretwork. 
On the east of this building is the palace 
3nd sleeping apartments of the king, re- 
sembling most native places of the sort, 
and composed of spacious quadrangles, 
passages, courts, &c., but all built of the 
red free stone, of which the rock on which 
it stands is composed, and many of the 
buildings are one mass of beautiful carved 
work. In one of the quadrangles I could 
not help observing the pavement, which 
was laid down in the form of a puckeen 
board, with a raised seat in the centre, 
where (agreeably to the information gained 
from some natives who shewed me the 
lions), Akber used to sit whilst some of 
the ladies of his harem were playing ; after, 
I suppose, the fatigues of the day were 
over. The whole of these buildings, 
however, are going fast into a state of 
decay, except the durgah, which I under- 
stand is under the charge of the local 
agents at Agra. When pacing through 
these large quadrangles and passages, I 
involuntarily fell into a reverie, and par- 
ticipating in the feelings (though perhaps 
of a more peaceable description) of the 
“ Hermit in London,” after bis visit to 
the Waterloo Panorama, only wanting 
the melancholy drawl of Dust ho !” to 
have completed the similarity and exposed 
my littleness ; one glance of ft re eye on 
the dilapidations around me, however, 
dissolved the illusion, and I continued my 
way looking out for new beauties. 

At the foot of the bill on the north side 
towards the Bhurtpoor country, is a co- 
lumn surmounted by a cupola, on which 
Akber used to sit to see elephant fights, 
&c. in the space beneath (according to my 
oracle who attended me). Ibis column is 
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of very plain workmanship, but orna- 
mented in an extraordinary manner upon 
the shaft, which makes it deserving of 
mention. On first appearance they seem- 
ed to be tusks of elephants ; but on close 
inspection I found them to be made of 
stone, projecting from the body of the 
buildings very similar to elephants* tusks ; 
numbers of them are removed, others 
broken,; and the whole in a state of ruin. 
You ascend by a winding staircase to the 
top, where I seated myself on that stone, 
which I fancy some ages back would 
have been degraded by the touch of such 
insignificance — “ sic transit gloria mundi 
The whole space for a considerable dis- 
tanceirboth on the edge and below the 
rock, is one mass of ruins, baths, houses, 
&C., all in a state of woeful decay ; even 
the wall, which from its dimensions would 
be almost thought imperishable, and which 
formerly encompassed not only the whole 
buildings of the palace, but also the town, 
and a large tract of country, can hardly 
be traced on the north side, whilst it con- 
tinues tolerably perfect, though parts are 
falling down daily on the east, west, and 
south. This wall appears evidently to 
have been built for the purpose of defence ; 
it is built entirely of stone, of great height 
and width, having a parapet at the top 
well lined with loop-holes, &c. There 
are many things well worth seeing ; but of 
which my paper will not admit of a de- 
scription, as I fear I have already exceed- 
ed the limits which many claims on your 
space prescribed for one letter. There is, 
however, a froali at the foot of the rock 


under the palace pn the south side, well 
worth seeing ; the well of very large 
diameter, and I think four tiers of rooms, 
domed, to the water’s level. X cannot 
pass over unnoticed an imroeiise spherical 
stone, which w as shewn me when pass- • 
ing through the village of Futibpoor, as 
that which had been discharged from the 
u great gun ” at Agra, and bad fallen in 
that place : by-the-bye, the original stone 
had broken in its fall, but the present one 
was placed exactly in the spot where the 
original fell. The distance from Agra to 
Futibpoor is nearly fourteen coss ; but 
this very improbable story was told me 
with alMhe gravity imaginable, and, I am 
led to believe, is credited by all tbe na- 
tives round about. 

The country is tolerably cultivated 
round Futihpoor, though in the immediate 
vicinity it is chiefly an open plain'. The 
next few marches are through the country 
of the Bhurtpoor Rajah, all partially cul- 
tivated, and some of the crops appeared 
remarkably fine. The traveller observes, 
however, in every progressive march, the 
serious diminution in husbandry and cul- 
tivation, and the difference in scenery in 
so slwrt a space of time, cannot help strik- 
ing the eye. The outline and appearance 
of the low range of hills, which increase* 
in boldness and in size as you daily ad- 
vance, add considerably to the interest 
taken in traversing a country very deficient 
in the usual attendants on a civilized state, 
and boasting of little, but long tracts of 
arid slaty soil, bounded by an horizon of 
low barren hills.— [Cal, Joum . 


THE ROZAH OF EATIMAD-UIrDOWLAH, AT AGRA. 


On the northern bank of the Jumna, 
and in tbe centre of an extensive garden 
adorned with raised walks of red stone, 
and surrounded by a high wall with four 
handsome central gates, and pavilions at 
its angles, stands the Rozah, or Mauso- 
leum of Eatimad-ul-Dowlah, the father of 
the celebrated Noor Jehan, and grand- 
father of Mumtara Zemaneh, to whose 
memory Shah Jehan erected the splendid 
monument of the Taj. 

Tbe edifice forms a square of sixty feet, 
with octagon towers at the angles, and is 
raised on a terrace of red stone inlaid with 
white marble, three feet in height and 130 


feet square, with a large reservoir in the 
centre of each face ; from the angles of a 
second story rise four small marble minars, 
of the octagon form, surmounted by ele- 
gant pavilions crowned with domes ; the 
lower story consists of a central room 24 
feet square, with a suite of eight rooms 
round it, the pavement and lower com- 
partments of which are of marble elabo- 
rately inlaid; the remaining part of the 
walls and ceilings, which are arched, are 
covered with stucco, painted, enamelled, 
and gilt in various patterns with extrava- 
gant profusion : the second story, with its 
marble terrace, consists of a single room 
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of the same dimensions as the central one 
below the whole, as well as the outside of 
the first story, is of white marble inlaid 
inside and cut in beautiful patterns of 
flowers, vases, cypress trees, and other 
ornaments composed of gems, as in the 
Taj, of inferior delicacy, but producing a 
fine effect. The minors are 14 feet in 
diameter, and 50 feet in height from the 
red -stone terrace to the top of the cullis ; 
they are in two stages, with a gallery round, 
and decorated with inlaid work of various 
flowers. The diameter appears too great 
for their height, the only apparent defect, 
but perhaps unavoidable from the space 
necessarily required for each ascending 
stair. 

The tombs in the lower story, which is 
18 feet high, are of a yellow cast of por- 
phyry of a high polish, and extremely 
beautiful ; the heads of the arched doors 
of entrance are decorated with patterns of 
marble flowers in relief, which, as well as 
the Arabic inscriptions, are executed with 
a firmness and delicacy of touch, and a 
precision which is admirable : light is 
freely admitted through arched windows 
of pit work. 

The cenotaphs in the upper room are of 
plain white marble, the iutercolumniations 
of the pillars are of fine lattice- work, ad- 
mitting an agreeable light, that displays 
the inlaid flowers of the columns and 
pavement to the greatest advantage j the 
ornaments of the latter are particularly 
beautiful, as well from the richness and 
brilliancy of the gems, as from the wild 
and diversified form of the wreaths and 
flowers, where the usual stiff and stately 
lines are exchanged for the graceful wav- 
ing of nature. 

Tlie river frtrat is adorned with a lofty 
terrace, having apartments underneath oa 
a level with the water. The gates are large 
and handsome, built of red stone inlaid 
with marble ; that on the river front con- 
tains three apartments. The view from 
the top, of the opposite shore, is grand 
and interesting ; on one side, the Taj, 
with its towering dome of white marble 
forming with the slender spires, the beau- 
tiful minars, the splendid gates, and other 
buildings, a delightful picture softened by 
the verdant shades of its luxuriant gar- 


den ; in the centre, the extended and lofty 
walls of the fort, rising with bold abrupt- 
ness from the river, surmounted by the 
elegant marble domes of the Mootee Mus- 
jid, and the rich gilt spires and cupolas of 
the imperial palace. 

To the westward, the city of Agra, 
built of brick and stone, rising imme- 
diately from the river, and extending 
along the banks, in a vast semicircle be- 
yond as far as the eye can reach ; the view 
is terminated by ruined buildings, vast 
arches, and the mouldering remains of 
pavilions, tombs, and the palaces of the 
ancient Omrabs. 

On the northern bank, two miles to the 
westward of the Rozah, is the Rambaugb, 
surrounded by lofty stone walls two miles 
in circuit. The garden is divided' into 
several stages, each decreasing about 12 
feet in height as it recedes from tbe river ; 
the walks are paved with red stone, aod 
adorned with a variety of reservoirs and 
small cascades, the water of which falls 
from the highest terrace to those beneath ; 
the first is of the best kind, consisting of 
grapes, peaches, apples, pines, oranges, 
&c. in the greatest abundance. Vege- 
tables of every description are also reared 
in an outer enclosure. 

The river face is adorned with a suite of 
excellent rooms, raised on a lofty terrace 
paved with red stone, with a large reser- 
voir in the centre. This garden » cul- 
tivated with great care at the expanse of 
the Government; the establishment con- 
sists of twenty -five men, and the fruit is 
sold to defray part of their wages. 

At a short distance from the garden is 
an old building, or rozah, going fast to 
decay, the walls and dome of which were 
enamelled and gilt inside, and cut in the 
most beautiful style ; and although it 
appears to owe its origin to higher anti- 
quity, the colours, particularly the violet, 
retain their brilliancy even to this day. 

It would be an endless labour to attempt 
the description of the palaces, gardens, 
rozahs, serais, and pavilions 'that deco- 
rate both banks of the Jumna, many of 
which are in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation, displaying in the most striking 
manner, the extent and magnificence of 
this once imperial city— [Ca/. Journ . 
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BRITISH SETTLEMENT OF ALBANY. 

We have been favoured with a sight themselves deep channels, with very 
of several letters written by a British precipitous banks. Doubtless it is 
settler in our new colony of Albany, partly owing to the depth of these 
after an experience of about two ravines below the surface of the coun- 
years and a half. The information try, that much more than half the 
they communicate is certainly gloomy, land in the settlement is incapable of 
but by no means of so utterly dis- being cultivated, consisting, as the 
couraging a nature as other intelli- writer of these letters informs us, of 
gence which has frequently been re- “ high unwatered plains.” The dis- 
ceived from the same quarter. As trict assumes generally an appearance 
much that is contained in these letters of great sameness, for the deep water- 
is particularly interesting at .this June- courses already mentioned, the rocky 
turc, and as they appear to furnish us and precipitous banks of which are 
with a fair and candid view of the clothed with wood, are seldom visible 
settlement, we shall lay such of their at a distance. They contain, however, 
contents as are of a general character the bulk of the population, and so 
before our readers in the present .num- completely do they conceal their in- 
ber, reserving the mote particular de- habitants, that a casual visitor would 
tails for a future opportunity. . scarcely notice their existence, though 
The British settlement of Albany actually in the midst of them. In a 
is contained between the Great Fish country of such a character the culti- 
River, Boscheman’s River ( and the vatora must necessarily disperse, and 
sea, and comprizes an area of about consequently forego, in a great mea- 
1,1,00 square miles. sure, the mutual assistance and sup- 

. The general character of the conn- port to which most of them have 
try, comprehending the climate, the doubtless beep accustomed in their 
nature, pf the soil, and its adaptation native land. 

for agriculture, heing considerations of We cannot but think that the dis- 
■the first importance to emigrants, de- trict of Albany was somewhat hastily 
mands our notice in the first instance, selected, .particularly as it has subse- 
Now, it certainly appears from the quently been discovered that there are 
letters which are before us, that one tracts adjoining which appear to pre- 
very material error was fallen into in sent superior advantages. The various 
selecting Albany as one of our new inroads of the Caffirees, however dis- 
settlements. It is true, the impor- tressing to the settlers, have at least, 
tance, nay, the absolute necessity of by compelling us to invade their ter- 
. choosing a spot , that might promise ritories , ip order to chastise them, 
facilities for regular irrigation yyas not afforded us opportunities of exploring 
.overlooked; but nevertheless the, sf- such portions of the neighbouring 
lection has not been judicious. To a .country as might otherwise have re- 
superficial surveyor, the existence of mained unknown to us for many years, 
numerous streams might ..seem to In 1819 an expedition was sent into 
present all that was requisite ; and Caffreland, and the Europeans engaged 
Albany is a district abounding in in it, returned with accounts that 
rivers. Unfortunately, however, the the country they bad visited was far 
level of the country is very consider- superior in general fertility to that 
ably above them, for as the land occupied by the colonists. They had 
increases very rapidly in elevation discovered several fine rivers, the 
towards the interior, the streams have largest of which were the Ki and the 
gradually, in the course of ages, worn 'Buffalo. The banks of these rivers 
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were less elevated than those of Al- 
bany, and the country consisted of 
extensive flats, less broken and better 
watered; there were also forests of 
the finest timber rising from the plains 
to the very summits of the hills. The 
country, moreover, increased in beauty 
and apparent fertility the further the 
expedition advanced. 

The adaptation of the soil for agri- 
cultural pursuits was not, however, 
the only circumstance to be considered 
in selecting an eligible spot for the 
foundation of a British colony. • It 
was likewise of great importance to 
secure, as far as possible, the best 
facilities for the encouragement of 
foreign commerce and internal naviga- 
tion. We are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the harbours and rivers on the 
eastern coast of Africa to pronounce 
with any certainty, whether a situa- 
tion could have been found, for the 
colonists now settled at Albany, pre- 
ferable, in this particular, to their pre- 
sent district ; but we certainly think 
that the expedition which has been 
subsequently fitted out at the Cape to 
survey the coast ought to hate pre- 
ceded so serious an event as the esta- 
blishment of a colony; for unques- 
tionably the harbours and rivers of 
Albany _are by no means of the best 
description. The principal rivers are 
the Great Fish, the Kawie, add the 
JBotchemans, with their various subsi- 
diary but inconsiderable streams. The 
mouths of these rivers are much ob- 
structed by bars of sand, so as to 
render navigation parriculariy dange- 
rous and uncertain. The entrance of 
the Kawie river is most free from 
these obstructions, bnt is nevertheless 
so very shallow, as only to admit 
vessels of small burthen. In common 
with the other rivers, the navigation of 
the Kawie must always be inconvenient 
from its shifting sands, -unless the in- 
fant and distressed colonists should 
be able to incur the expense of em- 
ploying artificial means to improve the 
entrance. The basin, however, with- 
in the bar, when rendered accessible, 

Asiatic .Tourn. — No. 102. 


will be found to be excellent, and is, 
moreover (with the exception of the 
Knysua), the only sheltered port on a 
line of coast of upwards of 500 miles. 
None of these rivers are navigable, 
even for boats and barges, for more 
than twelve miles from their estuaries, 
for above'that distance from the sea 
they can no longer be called streams, 
being nothing more than a series of 
large pools with subterraneous com- 
munication. 

The want of good rivers and har- 
bours isr not confined to our settle- 
ment at Albany, for the neighbouring 
district of Uitehhaagen is equally un- 
fortunate in ‘this respect. The Zwarl- 
kops is' the only river that is navigable 
in that quarter, and Algoa Bay affords 
a very exposed and dangerous road- 
stead. The shores of this bay are 
wild and forbidding, and are studded 
with numerous rocks either just 
emerging from the waves or treache- 
rously hidden beneath them. Owing 
to this cause, and the heavy roll of 
the sea from the S.E., the surf is 
very great, though not so tremendous 
as ill-fame has reported it. The land- 
ing-place is on an open and sandy 
beach, very difficult of access for 
want of a pier ;* and the burial ground 
close to the beach exhibits a melan- 
choly picture of its dangers in the 
numerous records it contains of those 
who have met with a premature death, 
and have been cast on shore by the 
surf. 

We shall conclude the present arti- 
cle with simply observing, that it is 
only to be considered as an introduc- 
tion to more interesting details ; and 
that in pointing out at the commence- 
ment a few of the most important of 
the physical difficulties to .be encoun- 
tered by the settlers, it has been our 
chief object to exhibit ultimately in a 
more striking manner the obstacles 
that have been overcome by enterprize 
and industry. 


* It is estimated that the expense of erecting a 
pier would not be very considerable. 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 

By the Right Ret. Reginald Heher , Lord Bishop of Calcutta . 


With heat o’erlabour’d and the length of way* 

On Ethan’s beach the bands of Israel lay. 

’Twas silence all, the sparkling sands along. 

Save where the locust trill’d her feeble song ; 

Or blended soft m drowsy cadence, fell 
The wave’s low whisper or the camel’s bell. — 

’Twas silence all ! — the flocks for shelter fly 
Where, Waving light, the acacia shadows lie ; 

Or where, from far, the flatt’ring vapours make 
The noon-tide semblance of a misty lake : 

While the mute swain, in careless safety spread, 

With arms enfolded, and dejected head. 

Dreams o’er his wondrous call, his lineage high, 

And, late reveal’d, his children’s destiny, <■*— 

For, not in vain, in thraldom’s darkest hour. 

Had sped from Amram’s sons the word of pow’r ; 

* * Nor fail’d the dreadful wand, whose god-like sway 

Couldlure the locust from her airy way ; 

With reptile war assail their proud abodes, 

And mar the giant pomp of Egypt’s gods. 

Oh, helpless Gods ! who nought avail’d to shield ' 
From fiery rain your Z can’s favour'd field ! — * 

Oh, helpless Gods ! who saw the curdled blood 
Taint the rare lotus of your ancient flood. 

And fourfold night the wondering earth enchain, 

White Memnon’s orient harp was heard in vain 
Such musing held the tribes, till now the west 
With milder influence on their temples prest ; 

And that portentous cloud, which all the day 
Hung its dark curtain o’er their weary way, 

( Arcloud by day, a friendly flame by night), 

Roll’d back its misty veil, and kindled into light. — 
Soft fell theeve ; but ere the day was done, 

Tall, waving banners streak’d the level sun. 

And wide and dark along th’ horizon red. 

In sandy surge the rising desert spread. — 

“ Mark, Israel, mark *On that strange sight intent. 
In breathless terror every eye was bent ; 

And busy faction’s undisti nguish’d hum, 

And female shrieks arose, “ they come, they come !** 
They come, they come ! in scintillating show. 

O’er the dark mass the brazen lances glow ; 

And sandy clouds in countless shapes combine, 

As deepens or extends the long tumultuous line ; 

And fancy’s keener glance ev’n now may trace 
•The threatening aspects of each mingl’d race ! — 

For many of coal-black tribe and cany spear. 

The hireling guards of Misraim’s throne were there. 
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From distant Cush they troop’d, a warrior train, 

Siwah’s green isle and Sennar's marly plain : 

On either wing their fiery coursers check 
The parch’d and sinewy sons of Amalek ; 

While dose behind, inur’d to feast on blood. 

Deck’d in Behemoth’s spoils, the tall Shaugalla strode, 

’Mid blazing helms and bucklers rough with gold. 

Saw ye how swift the scythed -chariots roll’d ? 

Lo, these are they whom, lords of Afric’s fates. 

Old Thebes hath pour’d tlirough all her hundred gates. 

Mother of armies! — How the emeralds glow’d 
Where, flush’d with power and vengeance, Pharoah rode ; 

And stoPd in white those brazen wheels before, 

Osiris* ark his swarthy wizards bore ; • 

And still responsive to the trumpet’s cry. 

The priestly sistrum murmur’d— Victory ! 

Why swell these shouts that rend the desert’s gloom ? 

Whom come ye forth to combat?— -warriors, whom ? - 
These flocks and herds — this faint and weary train. 

Red from the scourge and recent from the chain. 

God of the poor, the poor and friendless save l 
Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave ! 

North, south, and west, the sandy whirlwinds fly, 

The circling horns of Egypt’s chivalry. 

On earth’s last margin throng the weeping train ; 

Their cloudy guide moves on — “ and must we swim the main ?” 
’Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood,. 

Nor bath’d a fetlock in the nauseous flood — 

He comes — their leader comes ! tl>e man of God 
O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod. 

And onward treads— The circling waves retreat, > 

In hoarse deep murmurs, from his holy feet ; 

And the chas’d surges, inly roaring, show 
The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 

Down, down they pass — a steep and slippery dell — 

Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurl’d 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world : 

And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green. 

And caves* the sea-calves’ low roof’d haunt, are seen. 

Down, safely down tlie narrow pass they tread ; 

The beetling waters storm above their head : • * 

While far behind retires the sinking day. 

And sheds on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 

Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 

Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night. 

Still in their van, along that dreadful road. 

Blaz’d broad and fierce the brandish’d torch of God. 

Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave. 

On the long mirror of the rosy wave. 

While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply, 

Warm every cheek and dance in every eye, 

To them alone, for Mi sraim’s .wizard train. 

Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain 

Clouds heap’d on clouds, their struggling sight confine, 

A tenfold darkness broods above their line. 
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Yet on they fare, by reckless vengeance let!. 

And range unconscious through the ocean’s bed, 

Till midway now, that strange and fiery form 
Show’d his dread visage lightening through the storm ; 

With withering splendpur blasted all their might, 

And brake their chariot wheels, and marr’d their coursers flight, 
44 Fly, Misraim, fly !”— The ravenous floods they see, 

And, fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 

“ Fly, Misraim, fly !** — From Edom’s coral strand. 

Again the prophet stretch’d his dreadful wand : — 

With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 

And all ia wave&^-a dark and lonely deep ; 

Yet o'er those lonely waves such murmurs past. 

As mortal wailing swell’d the nightly blast : 

And strange and sad the whispering breezes bore, 

The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 

Oh ! welcome came the morn, where Israel stood 
In trustless wonder by th’avenging flood ! 

Oh ! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drilled wreck of Zoan’s pride below ; 

The mangled limbs of men, the broken car, 

A few »ad relics of 'a nation's war : ' T 

■ i Alasy how few ! Then, soft as Klim’s well. 

The precious tears of new-born freedom fell ; 

,5 And he* whose harden’d heart alike had borne 

The bouse of bondage and th’ oppressor’s scorn, 

, v ~ ^ The stubborn slave, by hope’s new beams subdued, 

In falling accents sobb’d his gratitude — 

, . Till kindling into warmer zeal around, 
virgin timbrel wak’d its silver sound. 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest. 

The struggling spirit throbb’d in Miriam’s breast ; 

She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky, 

Tfie dark transparence of het lucid eye, 

Pour’d On the winds Of heaven her wild sweet harmpny. 

** Where 119W,” she sang, the tall Egyptian spear, 

** On ’s sunlike shield) and Zoan’s chariot, where 1 
i* “ Above their ranks the whelming waters spread. 

44 Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed !” 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 

Mjj Frora tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang. 

And loud and far their stormy chorus spread. — 

41 Shout, Israel, for the Lord has triumphed ! ** 


HYMN. 

By the same. 

Uy cool SfltWta’s shady fountain^ 

How sweet the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath on yonder mountain. 
Of Sharon's dewy rose ! 

Lo ! such the child whose young devotion, 
The paths of peace has trod; 

Whose secret soul’s instinctive motion, 
Tends upward to his God. 
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By cool Siloam’s shady fountain. 

The lily must decay ; 

The rose that blooms on yonder mountain 
Must shortly fade away. 

A little while, the bitter morrow 
Of man’s maturer age 
Will shake the soul with cank’ring sorrow. 

And passion’s stormy rage. 

Oh Thou ! whose every year, untainted v 
In changeless virtue shone. 

Preserve the flowers thy grace has planted, 

And keep them still thine own. 


tUtowto of Uoo&e. 


The Wonders of Elora; or the Narra- 
tive of a Journey to the Temples 
and Dwellings excavated out of a 
Mountain of Granite, and extending 
upwards of a Mile and a Quarter, 
at Elora, in the East-Indies, by the 
Route of Poona, Ahmed-nuggur, and 
To/ca, returning by Aurangabad ; 
with some General Observations on 
the People and Country. By John 
B. Seely, Captain in the Bombay 
Native Infantry, and late in the 
Military Service of His Highness 
the Rajah of Nagpore. London, 
1824. 

The excavated temples of Elora 
have never yet been shewn to the 
public in a familiar and popular view, 
if we except the slight sketches that 
have been taken by several passing 
travellers. Nevertheless, they may 
justly be ranked amongst the wonders 
of the world, for they are second to 
the pyramids alone as monuments of 
human labour, and are probably not 
much below them in antiquity. The 
disorganized state of the country in 
which these temples are situated has 
doubtless been the chief cause of their 
having been so little visited by our 
countrymen ; and we certainly think 
that it reflects credit upon the enter- 
prizing spirit of Captain Seely, that 
he did not hesitate to prosecute his 
researches, though travelling without 


a military escort in a land of free- 
booters. 

The first hundred pages of the 
volume are occupied by a cursory 
journal of the author’s travels into 
different parts of India, the better to 
enable him to describe the manners, 
customs, and various other peculia- 
rities of the countries he had visited. 
The next two hqpdred and thirty 
pages are devoted to his principal 
object, the description of the famous 
temples of Elora, and some general 
remarks upon the Hindoo Pantheon ; 
and the remaining two hundred and 
twenty pages consist of miscellaneous 
observations upon India in general, 
communicating particularly the au- 
thor’s views in regard to missionary 
exertions. " e ' 

Captain Seely is doubtless a man of 
observation and intelligence; but he 
has given us rather too much of him- 
self ; his egotism appears indeed even 
in the best passages of his volume. 
It is too evident, also, that his pre- 
possessions against the missionaries 
have betrayed him into great inconsis- 
tencies in regard to the Hindoo cha- 
racter. Sometimes our poor heathen 
subjects are described by him as most 
grossly vicious, and at others as all 
perfection. Such is invariably the 
result of prejudice. We shall not 
dwell, however, upon these portions 
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of our author’s wort, but alloyv him 
to conduct us immediately to Elora. 

The following passage is descriptive 
of his sensations on first coming in 
sight of these wonderful, relics of 
antiquity ; 

Coneeiveothe burst of surprise at sud. 
denly coming upon a stupendous temple, 
within a large open court, hewn out of 
the solid rock, with all its parts perfect 
arid beautiful, standing proudly alone 
upon its native bed, and detached from 
the neighbouring mountain by a spacious 
ana all round, nearly 250 feet deep, and 
150 feet broad ; this 'unrivalled fhne rear- 
ing its rocky head to a height of nearly 
100 feet, its length about, 145 feet, by 62 
broad, having well-formed doorways, win- 
dows, staircases to its upper floor, con- 
taining find large rooms or a smooth atid 
polished surface, regularly 1 divided* by' 
rows of pillars. The whole bulk of tliyj 
immense Mock of isolated excavation, being 
upwards of 500 feet in circumference, .and, 
extraordinary as it may appfcir, having be- 
yond its aross thwe handsome figure gal- 
leries, or virandas, supported by regular 
pillars, with compartments hewn out of 
the bmrtAfciry scalps containing ’42 curious 
gigantic figures of the Hindoo mythology. 
The whole, jtljree galleries in continuity, 
enclosing (he arcus, and occupying the 
almost incredible since of nearly 120 feet 
of excavated lock , being, upon the ave- 
rage, about thirteen feet two inches broad 
all «hiu 4, aud iiy height fourteen feet and 
a bob ' above these again 
are excavated fine latge rooms. Within 
the court, J opposite “these galleries, or 
verandas, standsllkeybs the Proud, wo itder- 
fully towering iqjjppry majesty— a mighty 
fabric of rock, .surpassed by no relic of 
antiquity in tWflifown world. This brief 
outline-will impart'to the reader some idea 
of the Wonders of Elora ! and if these 
temples do not ex^fe ip the mind emo- 
tions of astonishment and delight, I have 
quite misundersJ&ict iby own feelings. To 
build the Pantheon, the Parthenon at 
Athena, St. Petet’s at Rome, our own St. 
Paul's, or a Fonthill Abbey, is a task of 
science and labour; but we understand 
Aow it is done, how it proceeds, and how 
it is finished : but to Conceive for a mo- 
ment a body of men, however numerous, 
with a spirit however invincible, and re- 
sources however great, attack a solid 
mountain of rock, in most parts 100 feet' 
high, and excavating, by the slow process 
of the chisel, a temple like the one I have 
faintly described, with its galleries, nr 
pantheon ; its vast area, and indescribable 
mass of sculpture and carving in endless 
profusion ; the work appears beyond 
belief, and the mind is bewildered in 
amazement. 


I think the, catverned temples of Elora* 
far surpass, in labour, design, &c., any 
of' the ancient buildings that have im- 
pressed our minds with admiration ; nor 
do I think they yield the palm of su- 
periority to any thing we are told of in 
Egypt; but that is a point I leave to 
better judges, antiquaries and critics. My 
task is faithfully, to record what I have 
seen ; and if any burst of admiration 
escape me at the recital, it is but a mo- 
mentary acknowledgment of what my 
feelings were, at the time of surveying 
these stupendous caves. It is but a tem- 
porary interruption at the worst, and 
should the reader participate in my sensa- 
tions, it is none at all. 

After this burst of enthusiasm, our 
author proceeds to measure the va- 
rious parts of the building with a de- 
gree -of minuteness which is scarcely 
accordant to the popular and familiar 
view he proposed to furnish. Writ- 
ten descriptions of any buildings, how- 
ever magnificent their structure, must 
be managqd with great adroitness to 
prevent their becoming tiresome. We 
think, therefore, that if the ! writer 
had embellished his volumes with a few 
additional plates of, these stupendous 
excavations instead of so many.pages of 
dry measurement six feet by foar, Sac. 
&c., he would have gjiven his readers a 
far more correct idea of the general, 
and even particular effect of the mighty 
objects he has been endeavouring to 
degjcribe. He , 1 ^ also by far too co- 
pious and diffuse in his history and 
delineations of the- Hindoo deities. 
A work should be either popular or 
scientific ; it must always be difficult 
to unite the two. In making these ob- 
servations, however, it is not our wish 
to throw discredit on the work before 
us, which undoubtedly is the best and 
most popular publication that has yet 
appeared on the subject of the ex- 
cavated temples of Elora. It is not 
every one that can write like Eustace. 

As our author determined upon 
making some stay at Elora to prose- 


* It must be recollected that Key las is but one 
out of about a dozen that are hewn <iut of this 
mountain. A range of distinct habitations and 
temples extend along the line, to the right and 
left, for more than a mile and a quarter, in a di- 
rection neatly north and sputh. 
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cute his researches, it was necessary 
for him to. enter into a negotiation 
with the Brahmins who resided in the 
temples. He has given ns the follow- 
ing history of this ludicrous affair ; 

I will now give the piece of diplomacy 
between the high contracting powers : it 
is short and explanatory, as all state papers 
ought to be. Whether there is any ability 
or address in the official document, is left 
to the better judgment of any of those 
gentlemen who lately met at Verona, 
should this work have the good fortune to 
fall into such hands. 

Article 1. The great hall of the temple 
is to be entirely evacuated by the fakeers 
of all orders, and the portico at the en- 
trance to be likewise freed of all intruders. 
—Agreed to } but that my servants are on 
no account or pretence to cook meat, or 
smoke tobacco, within the walls. 

Article 2. That free ingress and egress 
are to be allowed to the devotees at certain 
hours for the Ling worship of Maha Deo, 
situated in one of the small rooms. Agreed 
to ; but the priest and pilgrims are to pro- 
ceed dotvn the hall by the side aisles, and 
not through the larger or centre one. 
Agreed to. ' 

Article 3. That one spring of water, is 
solely appropriated to my purposes, and 
no other to be polluted in any way what- 
ever by me or my people. Agreed to. 

Article 4. That no foul sheep, kid, or 
other anipud, b to be slaughtered near any 
of the temples, but one hundred yards dis- 
tant, in front of the ground where my tent 
is pitched; that the cooking is to take 
place a few yards outside the wall of the 
front entrance. Agreed to. 

(Signed) Somekee Ram Vvstnam, 

1810. Brahman. 

Bhumesheaijee, Sunassee. 
Gopal-Dass, Gossein. 
Indurvirakumee, Voiragee. 

On my part Nulla Rao, 
Brahman and Pundit. 


tion and worship ; so it will be seen 'whe- 
ther keeping my salt beef au scene Was 
not necessary. * 

Since the visit of Capt. Seely, the 
circumstances of the country which 
contains these imperishable montt- 
ments of Hindoo idolatry have greatly 
changed. The district is now placed 
uVtder British protection, and is conse- 
quently no longer' infested, by roving 
bands, whose occupation for many 
years has been plunder and devastation. 
Our countrymen are now at liberty to 
explore at leisure the most gigantic and 
perhaps most perfect relics of ancient 
superstition. By comparing these 
wonderful remains with the, similar 
temples and idolatrous symbols of 
ancient Egypt}” - which the last few 
years have likewise opened to our in- 
spection, much may be .possibly effect-- 
ed to bring to light the history of the 
earliest ages. The labours of our an- 
tiquaries have been hitherto conducted 
in the dark with little or no encourage- 
ment, and it speaks well for their'pene- 
tration and judgment that so much has 
been accomplished. ,j0iey are at length, 
however, beginning to -work in , a mine 
that is replete with the richest trea- 
sures, but one which undoubtedly de- 
mands the qualification of an expansive 
mind. Far as we must Always be from 
undervaluing the advantages to be de- 
rived from the patient’ study of Sans- 
crit literature,, we think, at the^ame 
time, that a single glance at these 
palpable productions of the first ages 
of the world, will dqiqore to unravel 


In this treaty, it will be observed, no 
reference wa$ made to beefy knowing the 
abhorrence they have even to the, name of 
it : however accidentally or slightly allud- 
ed to, the mere mention of it will put a 
high caste Hindoo into a cold sweat of 
horror, and cause his countenance to as- 
sume a livid colour ■ they will spit on the 
ground at the moment, that their breath 
may not be contaminated with the dread- 
ful sound. I had salt provisions with me, 
but it would have been a cruelty to have 
outraged their feelings by letting them 
know it ; nor would it have been a very 
wise or very safe thing to have informed 
them I had such an article in my posses- 
sion. In one of the front rooms, near the 
balcony over the gateway, is the bull 
Nundi himself, the daily object of adora- 


difficulties , and flash truth upon the 
mind, than the perusal of multiplied 
tomes surcharged, as they mostly are, 
with' the absurdities, corruptions, and. 
fabulous stories of comparatively mo- 
dern times. 

Capt. Seely has ventured a few spe- 
culations illustrative of certain histo- 
rical passages in- sacred writ, which, 
whether correct or otherwise, may open 
the way to further elucidation. We 
subjoin the following as a specimen : 

Figures of monkeys and peacocks are 
found carved in many of the temples. 
Both these animals are held in high vene- 
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ration ; sod where British soldiers are 
stationed, the .most positive orders are 
issued, by the local authorities, that no 
molestation be offered to them. On this 
subject a curious coincidence occurs in 
the first booh of Kii%s,' 10th chapter, 92d 
vase : ' 

“ For t}« king htd at sea a navy of 
Tharshish ’(Tarsus), with the navy Of 
Hiram (Tyre). Once in three years Came 
the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold and 
silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” 

It is singular that a people so remote 
from each other should distinctly mention 
(Jhese animals only ; and a natural ques- 
• tion arises on it : For what purpose could 
Solomon import apes and peacocks ? On 
this question an observation or two maybe 
hazarded. We know that the Hindoos 
were strictly forbidden, under severe pe- 
nalties, frbm passing beyond tbe Indus. 
Instances' are known where Hindoos orf 
high character, proceeding on embassies 
to Persia, have for a time been degraded 
from their caste. It is very probable that 
many of tbe superstitions of the Egyp- 
v r - 


turns, and other nations who held com- 
ihuqkadqq wjth India by Suez and the 
Red se,r barb borrowed * many of their 
deities and customs from ancient India. 
The Hindoos being likewise forbidden to 
goon board of ship, it appears impossible 
that they could have adopted the forms or 
idqfa of other nations. They can neither 
migrate to distant countries, nor do they 
intermarry with foreigners ; neither does 
their religion admit of proselytes, or con- 
verts. •■'>■ 

Any thing. tiiat tends to open our 
minds to the political or religious his- 
tory of the earliest periods, and more 
particularly to throw light upon ob- 
scure passages in that volume which, a 
few days ago, was happily designated 
in Parliament as the “ most beautiful 
history of the world” will always be 
attended to with interest 1 and venera- 

. • 1 O' . ■ W a . . . ’ H • ■ * 
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A .Special General Court of Proprietors 
was held at tbe East-Indja House on the 
26th May, at which a, resolution was 
agreed to, granting a special allowance of 
£300 per annum, to each of the Carnatic 
Commissioners, in addition to their ordi- 
nary salary of. £1,500. c This grant was 
mad* in considerMjpn of the additional 
duty of adjusting the debts between, the 
creditors of tbe late Bajah of Tanjpre 
and the East,I«dia Company, being about , 
to be placed in their hands by a bill now 
pending in Parliament. .... 

In answer to several questions respecting 
the papers, ordered, to be .printed, relating 
to the administration of the .Marquess of 
Hastings, the Chairman .informed the 
Court that they were very volugaitipus, and 
were classed under, the following hcadij : 

1. The Nepaul war. 2. The Pindarree 
and Mahratta War. 2. The trgpsaqtiohs 
between the house of Palmer and Co. ’and 
the Nizam of Hyderabad ; and 4. Tlie.fi- 
nances of Indi% The Chairman was npt 
able to fix any determinate time when these 
papers would be ready for distribution. 

A. brief conversation next took place on 
the subject of the Palembang Prize- 
money ; after which the Chairman advert- 
ed to a case that had been lately brought 
into the Court of King's Bench, in which 
two persona of the names of Taggart and 
Bascombe were prosecuted for taking the 


sum of £100 from an individual named 
Bennett, on condition that' they would 
procure "him a commission in the Com- 
panyhl forces. 1 The coituhission was 'pro- 
cured, 'and Bfcrthitt was now an Ensign 
on the Bengal ’ Establirfrmbnt. On tbe 
facts being ' exatinhW, Taggart was ac- 
quitted, and Bascombe found guilty. The 
appointment, it appeared, was conferred 
through tbe no mi nation 1 of an Hon. Di- 
Ifertor/ 5 on w$ofce edndhet, • however, no 
iinputatfrih cofildbe cast. He was, Aot- 
witMtandhtg, most antious that the matter 
should Se ihvestigated'by the Proprietors. 
In donSfqit’ence of ’ bis wish, the trial 
would be laid before them, and a motion 
would be wade on tbe subject at the next 
General “Court. V' v 

Tire Resolution of the Cottrt of Direc- 
tors of the 25th May relative to the tnins- 
action was then read. Tbe chief point it 
contained' was a declaration',’ that, as Mr. 
Bennett, to Whom the commission had 
been given, was ignorant of tliO manner 
in which it had been obtained, the order 
which subjected persons - procuring situa- 
tions improperly to removal and prosecu- 
tion, should be suspended in bis favour, 
he not being a fit subject for penalties. 

The Court then adjourned. 

* f The lateness of the month has com- 
pelled us to present our readers with a 
mere abstract of the debate. It will be 
given at length in our next number. 
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CALCUTTA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting which was held on the 
19th of November, some very interesting 
communications were laid before the So- 
ciety by tlie Secretary from Mr. Moor- 
croft. One of these, dated so far back as 
August 1822, describes an umbelliferous 
plant called praugos, and employed in the 
form of hay as a winter fodder for sheep 
and neat cattle. It is a native of Draz, 
from whence Mr. Moore r oft sent a large 
quantity of the seed, and several speci- 
mens of the dried herb, to the Govern- 
ment. The greater part of this highly 
interesting despatch lias been forwarded to 
the Honourable Court of Directors for 
the Board of Agriculture of Britain ; the 
rest has been distributed by the Superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden, with the 
view of affording every possible chance of 
success in rearing the plant. Unfortu- 
nately those which were sown at the 
Botanic Garden did not come up, cor is 
it likely that any part of the present des- 
patch will vegetate, as the seeds w^re 
more than a year old when they were re- 
ceived. The plant is described as being 
highly nutricious and fattening, and what 
would render it invaluable in England, it 
destroys the liver-fluke, which kills so 
many thousands of sheep annually. If it 
is considered that in addition to die above 
valuable properties the prangos yields a 
vast crop, endures through many years, 
and admits of being cultivated on land of 
the most poor and unpromising quality, 
the plant deserves to be ranked among the 
most important in rural economy that has 
ever been discovered. Dr. Wallich calls 
it l^serjntium ]>rangos. The other letter 
was dated from Kashin cer, the 8th of 
July last, and contains a number of ex- 
tremely valuable and interesting observa- 
tions on the fruits cultivated there, which 
consist principally of apples, pears, quinces, 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, mul- 
berries, walnuts, pomegranates, and al- 
monds, with their numerous varieties. 
With the view of introducing these riches 
into Hindoostan, Mr. Moorcroft recom- 
mends that a small nursery should be 
established in the Shalimar of Penjower, 
a garden which was established by a for- 
mer Governor of the province of Kash- 
ineer, and belongs now, with the adjoin- 
ing country, to Raja Puteeala, who, it 
appears, derives no revenue from it, nor 
ever visits it. The garden is about twenty- 
three days’ journey from Kasflmeer, three 
from Sabhatoo to the south, and about 
nine from Delhi. 

The Society concurring in the outline 
of this plan, have resolved to make a 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 102. 


representation on the subject to the Su- 
preme Government. An interesting ac- 
count is also given of the manner in which 
the surface of water is made available for 
the purposes of gardening in that fertile 
country, by detaching apart of the banks 
of lakes, and forming them into floating, 
flexible beds, sometimes of very consider- 
able extent, on which cucumbers, melons, 
and water-melons of a superior size and 
flavour are had iu greater quantities. 
These singularly constructed floats are 
sometimes surrounded with a floating 
hedge made of reeds, and they are towed 
from one place to another as it suits the 
convenience of the proprietor, w hose chief 
risk appears to rest on the frequency with 
which these moveable gardens are stolen 
away, and the difficulty of recognizing 
property among so many others of precise- 
ly the same shape and size- 

A letter was also read from Mr. D. 
Scott, at Cooch Behar, describing a very 
ingenious, cheap, and successful method, 
in vented., by him, of raising cauliflowers, 
peas, afta potatoes, during the rainy sea- 
son, and applicable, probably, to mo- 1 of 
the other sorts of vegetables. The princi- 
pal feature of his . plan consists in pro- 
tecting tlie roots of the plants frofn the 
pernicious effects of too much moisture. 

A letter was read from Lord Amherst, 
in reply to an address from the President, 
voted at the last meeting, signifying' his 
Lordship’s and Lady Amherst’s com- 
pliance with the unanimous wishes of tfie 
Society, to become their patron and pa- 
troness, in succession to the Marquess arid 
Marchioness of Hastings. * His Lordship 
observed that he and Lady Amherst f! eft 
the warmest interest in the objects Em- 
braced by the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, and would be proud to-firtd 
themselves associated with those patriotic 
individuals, whose pursuits are directed 
to the substantial and permanent improve- 
ment of thE British territory in India. 

A communication from Mr. Chinnery 
announced that the portrait of their late 
patroness would be finished towards the 
close of the year. 

Dr. C. Abel, W. Petrie, Esq., and 
Baboo Prusunno Cumar Thakoor, were 
elected members of the Society. 

FRENCH* ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the French Asiatic 
Society, held about the end of April, the 
President opened the proceedings by resid- 
ing a letter from the Duke of Orleans, in 
which he expressed bis regret at being 
unable to assist at this year’s* meeting, 
but assured the Society of his strenuous 
Vol. XVII. 4 P 
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sypport, and his best wishes for their suc- 
cess in propagating the knowledge of the 
Chinese, Hindoo, Sanscrit, and other 
Asiatic tongues in the colleges in France. 
The Secretary then proceeeed to read a 
long report on the success of those en- 
gaged in the discovery of Asiatic manu - 
scripts, and the progress made in perfect- 
ing types for printing those already re- 
ceived in Europe. He entered largely on 
the obstacles to be encountered in pro- 
curing copies, as the originals were gene- 
rally deposited in the archives of the 
churches in Asia, and strictly guarded by 
the Bramins, whose prejudices it was 
difficult to vanquish. Many manuscripts 
have alr^dy been translated into Latin 
during the present year, among which is 
one by Monsieur Stanislaus Julien, who, 
in little more thay a year, has made in- 
credible progress in the knowledge of the 
Asiatic languages, and translated Meng- 
tseu into Latin. The Secretary proceeded 
to compliment the British, whose re- 
searches had been very successful, and 
to acknowledge the favours the So- 
ciety had received from the literati of 
Germany, and other countries, in aid of 
their laudable exertions in introducing 
into Europe the literature of those coun- 
tries which gave birth to literature and the 
arts. 

MANUFACTURE OF INUIGO IN BENGAL. 

The plant when cut is tied up in bun- 
dles of a given size, which is determined 
by a chain being passed round them. 
These are carefully placed in the steeping- 
vat as soon after they are cut as possible, 
and pieces of wood being placed over 
them, to keep them down when the steep- 
ing shall have caused them to swell, the 
water is poured over them. When the 
water is equally covered with a scum or 
froth, it is considered time to pour it off, 
and this is done by pulling out a spiggot 
from the steeping vat, and allowing the 
water to rim into another vat in front of 
and below the first. The water is then of 
a light green colour, and if covered in 
many places with a light copper-coloured 
scum, a good opinion is formed of the 
produce of the vat. This vat is about 
three or four feat deep, and from fifteen 
to thirty men, according to its size, 
jump into it, and with sticks, with which 
they are provided for the purpose, violent- 
ly agitate the water. This process is 
called beating. After it has been con- 
tinued for some time, the whole of the 
vjfts become covered with a light blue 
froth, standing sometimes for a foot or 
more above its surface. A* few drops of 
oil precipitate all this, and die beating is 
continued until no *more froth rises^ and 
when the contents of the vat have as- 
sumed a black colour the operation is dis- 
continued. The object of thus beating 


the liquor is to facilitate and expedite the 
separation of die blue from the evanescent 
yellow colour, from the junction of which 
the light- green colour before alluded to is 
formed, and to determine the fecula , which 
afterwards is the indigo, to the bottom of 
the vat. After being allowed to steep for 
a sufficient time to precipitate the fecula , 
the water is carefully drawn off by remov- 
ing one peg at a time from the front of the 
vat, and the indigo is left at the bottom. 
After this the last spiggot is taken out, 
and the indigo, still in a liquid state, is 
conveyed to another, called the settling 
vat. Here it is separated from the remain- 
der of the water, and from hence it is after- 
wards conveyed to the boiler. After boil- 
ing for a sufficient time, it is allowed to pass 
from the boiler, through a piece of gauze, 
into a channel, which conveys it to the 
drying house. Here it is received in the 
state of a thick jelly upon pieces of 
cotton, through which any remaining 
water drains. After this has been suffi- 
ciently done, it is placed in frames to be 
pressed, and when the indigo becomes 
sufficiently pressed, it is taken from these 
and cut into the shape in which we see it. 
The cakes are then dried in the shade, 
which requires a considerable time, and are 
afterwards packed up in boxes of a speci- 
fic weight. 

An indigo concern of from 5 to 6,000 
biggabs of land, will require from 2,500 
to 3,000 people during the manufacturing 
season. The persons chiefly employed 
are natives of the hill districts, and appear 
to he a more active and industrious race of 
men than those of the plains, working 
more willingly, and free from many of 
the prejudices of the latter. They are of 
a low stature, with compressed features 
and flat noses. The price of labour is 3§ 
rupees a month, and from this their frugal 
habits enable them to form a fund to take 
home with them. 

CAPT. PARLEY’S RIFLE ROCKETS. 

To those interested or curious in the 
important matter of yesterday’s (Dec. 13) 
exhibition at Dum-Dum, where the first 
practical experiment of Capt. Parlby’s 
rifle rocket w r as undertaken by express 
desire of authority, the result must be 
most gratifying. The display took place 
in presence of General Hardwick, Com- 
mandant of the Bengal Artillery, wfeo is 
now on the eve of embarking for Europe, 
of Colonel Casement, and many civilians 
and officers, who could not fail to expe- 
rience a pleasing and proud satisfaction at 
the complete success of an experiment of 
which the ingenious and scientific indivi- 
dual has himself just cause for exultation, 
and his masters good reason to be gratified. 
The short notice, only a few days since, 
on which Capt. Parlby had to prepare, 
speaks much of the activity and ready 
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resources of the department, which is di- 
rected under his sole management. > 

The range of the rockets from their 
respective distances of 600, 800, 1,000, 
and 1,760 yards, was in general most 
beautiful ; and, in the ultimate result, es- 
tablishes unquestionably the superiority of 
Capt. Parlby’s rifle rocket. A very small 
portion of them exploded, from causes 
attributable, we understand, to the great 
haste in which at so short a notice they 
were necessarily prepared. A few were 
fired from a tube placed at a no less 
distance from the target than one mile ! 
one of which, at this amazing dis- 
tance, penetrated the target ; two others, 
ranged in fine parallel lines, even over 
the target, one of these to the distance of 
2,300, and the other 2,400 yards. To the 
professional man it were needless to offer 
remarks on the consequences deducible 
from this successful experimental result in 
the department of projectiles. The state 
and service at large can be no less inte- 
terested on a practical question of this 
kind, extending, as it does, its import- 
ance to the science in general, and our 
regret is proportionably awakened at 
knowing that the experiment, submitted 
so long back to our late Noble Corainan- 
der-in- Chief as 1815, and before the Con- 
greve rocket had reached India, should 
not earlier have been put to the test. 

It is to be hoped, that some individual 
of office, or of the ordnance branch, will 
publish, for their brother officers, a correct 
table of yesterday’s rocket practice, and 
that hereafter a comparative trial may be 
exhibited on the same ground with the 
Congreve and Capt. Parlby’s rifle rocket. 
—ICal. John Bull. 

The following is an accurate account of 
the range, &c., of the rocket fired by me 
on the 1st of December, before Major 
Wood, Capt. Oliver, and Capt. Nichel- 
son, &c. 

Length of the tube through which the 
rocket was fired, 16 feet. — Elevation 18 
degrees. — Range to the 1st graze where 
the rocket lodged, 1,473 yards, 2 feet. — Pe- 
netration into the ground exactly five 
feet. 

The size of the rocket is that which 
according to Pyrotechnical rules is deno- 
minated a 1^ pounder, a leaden ball of 
the diameter of the mould being that 
weight; but a rocket of this size when 
filled with composition and complete with 
its head, stick, &c., weighs about 5 pounds 
8 ounces. 

From the penetration of the rocket 
into the ground at the distance of 1,473 
yards from the place from which it was 
fired, it may be presumed that had the 
rocket been thrown at a higher elevation, 
the range would have been extended 
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beyond a mile. The range of the larger 
rockets is expected to be 3,000 yards. 

Samuel Paklbv, Model Master. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE DAWK. 

Whilst the anxiety of the public, both in 
England and in India, has been directed 
to plans for facilitating the intercourse 
between the two countries througli the 
medium of steam vessels, we ire gratified 
to learn that the attention of the Bombay 
Government has been engaged in an ob- 
ject no less important, but more 1 easy of 
attainment, namely, the improvement of 
the internal intercourse of India. A 
plan, we understand, is now under' ex- 
periment for mounting the Dawk, in the 
line of communication with Calcutta, to 
be conveyed at the rate of eight miles an 
hour on the average. We are not aware 
of the existence of any difficulty to the 
success of the measure, and to its prose- 
cution e^en during the Monsoon ; and 
entertain no doubt that when the riders 
shall have been trained to their duty, and 
the machine brought to its regular opera- 
tion, that between many of the stages, if 
not the whole, the Dawk may be con- 
veyed at the rate of at least ten miles an 
hour, which, taking the distance to be 
run at 1,300 miles, give only six days as 
the period within which the correspondence 
can be carried on between the two Presi- 
dencies ; a facility of intercourse involv- 
ing advantages of no ordinary considera- 
tion, equally of a political and commer- 
cial nature — [Bom. Gaz., Nov. 19. 

METEOROLOGY. 
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©ASCRIPTION OP WELLINGTON PALLET IN 
NEW SOUTH wlt-ES. 

Wellington Valley is situate in lat. 32° 
32' 45" south, and long. 149° 29' east. 
It bounded on the north By the Mac- 
quarie river, on the south by the Narugai 
Hills, on the west by the Glen Finlas 
range, and on the east by ranges of low 
and fertile hills. Its extreme length, by 
computation, is about twenty- five miles ; 
and its extreme breadth about three. Bell’s 
river, a stream of considerable magnitude, 
meanders through its centre, dividing it 
into a series of unconnected plains beauti- 
fully distributer! on both sides of the river, 
each containing on an average upwards of 
1,000 acres of the richest land imaginable. 
The grasses and herbage are most luxu- 
riant ; and the banks of the river are, in 
many places, covered w ith an impenetra- 
ble brush of herbaceous plants. Twelve 
miles south of the confluence of Bell’s 
River and the Macquarie, the vafley gra- 
dually contracts, and the ruige on each 
side assumes a more elevated form, al- 
though not less fertile; and the plains 
retain their character throughout. The 
timber trees are principally blue-gum, 
casimrina (what the settlers call the oak 
tree), and that known by the colonists 
under the name of the apple tree ; all of 
them exceeding any thing seen on the 
east coast. On the Glen Finlas Range 
are abundance of cypress of very consi- 
derable dimensions, which have a most 
picturesque appearance, and resemble at 
a distance the Scotch pine. The rivers 
abound in excellent fish, many of which 
have been known to weigh upwards of 
4()lbs. ; fresh -water turtle has l»een caught 
weighing 15lbs. Wild fowl (amongst 
which may be enumerated emus, pelicans, 
swans, ducks, teal, quail, ffec. &c.) are in 
the greatest abundance ; kangaroos are nu- 
merous. The geology of this tract is 
very interesting ; on the south bank of the 
Macquarie, three miles S.E. of Mr. Ox- 
ley’s encampment, are beds of gieen 
stone, containing very fine agates ; tlie 
hills bounding the valley on the east are 
composed of mountain limestone of the 
best quality. The Glen Finlas range is 
principally formed of breech, susceptible 
of a "Very excellent polish ; slate has been 
observed in abundance a few miles lower 
down. Jasper and porphyry have been 
seen in large beds on the neighbouring 
ranges ; and granite abounds on the 
ranges south-east of the valley. Glen 
Finlas presents a description of scenery 
distinct from any tiling in the hitherto 
colonized districts of Australia ; the ap- 
pearance of the dark-green cypress, and 
precipitous rock, added to the peaked 
forms of the mountains, is truly grand ; 
and the opening of the glen into the val- 
ley is magnificent. The contrast between 
the two views is indescribable. On the 


whole, die valley and surrounding coun- 
try may be justly termed one of the most 
interesting tracts ever passed over. 

NAUTICAL NOTICES. NEW ISLANDS, &C. 

Abstract from the Journal of the Ship Tames 

Scotty John Mackenzie , Esq., Commander, 

during a passage from Acapulco towards 

Calcutta , 1823, 

On the 13th May, passed two ships 
standing to the south-eastwafd. 

Ort the 3d June, at 1 40 p. m. shewed 
our colours to a brig to windward, and 
was answered by Spanish, she firing a gun 
at the same time. At 3 30 p.m. made the 
Island Guam, bearing W. by N. £ N. 
distance about eight leagues; 7 3d a.m. 
rounded the soutbermost extremity of the 
island at the distance of about two miles, 
to give the shoal, which lays off*, a good 
birth, then hauled round into Umatta 
Bay, and a boat from the port came along- 
side : not being able to procure any ne- 
cessaries without, we remained until the 
following day : we left that port at noon, 
And continued our voyage. 

On the 6th June, in latitude 10° 22' N. 
and longitude 139® 43' E. 

On the 7th June, at two p.m. made the 
land, bearing about S. W. by S. at the 
distance of seven leagues, ** having run 
seven miles S.W. from the situation given 
on the 6th June.” At 6 p.m. extreme of 
land from SS.E. to S.W. appearing like 
several * groups of trees, and extending 
about seven leagues in a N.W. and S.E. 
direction. I lay the south-western, in lat. 
10° 01' N., and long, per means of Chro- 
nometer and Lunar observations 139^ 35' 
E. • the wind veering to the E.N. E. we de- 
termined to go to the eastward of the isles ; 
during the night steered S.JS. and run 
upon that course twentv-cne miles; judg- 
ing ourselves sufficiently to the eastward, 
at 4 a.m. altered tbe course to south, and 
run 3K. 4F. At daylight, 5 a.m. a small 
island right a-head, tacked ship, variable 
light airs and fine weather; several proas 
came alongside ; the natives were well 
featured, and seemed particularly inoffen- 
sive : we gave in exchange for their manu- 
factured scarfs, &c., small pieces of iron 
hoop. This day at noon, our lat. was 9° 
57' N. and long. 139° 39' 30 v E.; the 
southernmost island W. h S. three leagues, 
the nearest one W. J N. four miles; this 
I place in lat. 9 C 58' N., and long., by 
means of several observations, in 1 39° 55' 
E. of Greenwich ; at the same time four 
more in sight to the northward, extending 
nearly N. and S. A breeze springing up, 
the proas began to leave us, the last one 
that left the ship left one of the natives on 
board, who was busy down below eating 
with the Sookanees; immediately we got 
him to undei stand his boat was gone, he 
put the remains of his victuals on his head 
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and swam to the boat, although there 
•were sharks about the ship. 

On the 8th June, at 40 p.m. observed 
the bottom under the ship, sounded im- 
mediately after, and had sixteen fathoms ; 
the nearest island of the group bearing 
N.W. distance two leagues, kept running 
S. by W. J W. distance four miles and a 
half in irregular soundings from five to 
seventeen fathoms, then deepened our 
water, no bottom at thirty fathoms. At 2 
1 5 p. m. the shoal which we passed over, 
from the mast head appeared to have a 
ridge to the eastward of us, apparently 
very shallow, and extending about two 
miles in a S.S.W. direction. 

At 6 p.m an island N. f W. six leagues, 
and another W.N.W. same distance. 

On the 18th June, at 9 a.m. the mail at 
the mast head discovered a shoal and two 
tucks level with the water’s edge; in small 
sails and hauled ship to the wind, current 
running so strong to the westward, was 
set through between the two rocks with- 
out sustaining any damage ; the situation 
of which I place in lat. 48° N., and long. 
130° 33' E. of Greenwich; an island at 
the time in sight from the topsail 
yard, bearing about S.S.E. 4 E distance 
six leagues, which I supposed to be the 
N.W. Isle of Youl’s group; we then pro- 
ceeded through the Giloo, and Pitt’s Pas- 
sage. 

Hobart Town, Hov. 22, 1 822. — “ A 
ship in rounding the South Cane with the 
intention of entering d’Entrecasteaux’s 
Channel, ought not to bring the South 
Cape to the southward of west, until 
Cape Bnmey beais N. by E. in order to 
avoid two islands, and an extensive reef 
which lay off’ the S.E. part of the entrance 
into the channel. When the ship Action 
struck, the South Friar, off Tasman’s 
Head, bore E. by N. 4 N., and Par- 
tridge Island N. by E. E. distant off 
the S. E- point seven or eight miles. 

“ The Actaeon struck, on the night of 
the 28th October, on the outer part of the 
above-mentioned dangerous reef, over 
which she beat with the loss of her rudder, 
and was wrecked on the northernmost is- 
land. This island is about two miles long, 
and half a mile broad, divided in the 
middle by a narrow neck which is over- 
flowed at low water, and separated from 
the southernmost island by a channel two 
miles broad, in which the soundings are 
from three to eight fathoms, with many 
shoal patches interspersed. From this 
latter island, which is about three quarters 
of a mile long, the reef runs off to the 
distance of at least six miles, the bearings 
of its extremities, from ths island being S. 
by W. and E.S.E. 

“ As these islands have not hitherto 
borne any name, I have called them after 
the ship, the Actzeon Islands. 


“ There is a passage between these is- 
lands and the main ; but as it is intricate, 
it ought not to be attemped except in 
cases of emergency. 

“ John Mack ft, 

“ Commander of the late ship Actaeon.” 

Penang, Oct. 26, 1823. — “ Speck Shea! 
has lately been examined by the Prince of 
Wales, .Lieut. Collinson, and found to 
lay five miles S.E. from the southern 
Calantigas, and three miles N.W. from 
Passage Island. It is a small rock, about 
the size of a long boat, nearly a wash with 
the water’s edge, and a small shoal of two 
fathoms round it about 100 yards each 
way. 

“ Horsburgh’s account of it is a little 
out.” 

AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 

Mr. H. Campbell, LL.D. F.AS., who 
offered his services some years ago to the 
African Company, has determined to pro- 
ceed to explore Africa at his own expense, 
the melancholy deaths of Messrs. Bow- 
dich and Belzoni having left the field of 
enterprise open in that quarter of the globe. 
Mr. Campbell has already been several 
miles up the rivers of Cameroons and Old 
Calabar, two of the supposed mouths of 
the Niger : he has also been up the Congo. 
He is an officer of the navy, and topo- 
grapher and editor of the Poems of Ossian, 
and author of several respectable works. 

KARON Wil angel’s EXPEDITION TOWARDS 
THE NORTH POLE. 

This expediton, which is equally in- 
teresting on account of its object and of 
the immense difficulties, attending the exe- 
cution of it, is now happily terminated in 
a manner which does the highest honour to 
the officers who conducted it. The tra- 
vellers were expected in the month of 
April, this year, at St. Petersburg, after 
having passed four years in the most 
desolate and inhospitable tracts of North- 
ea>tern Siberia and on the ice of the Polar 
Ocean, and manifested a degree of perse- 
verance and fortitude which perhaps can- 
not be paralleled except in Parry’s voyage. 
Nay, judging from the few details hitherto 
known of this expedition, it may be af- 
firmed that the Russian travellers had to * 
suffer much more from cold and privations 
of all kinds, than Parry and his com- 
panions ; for the latter could always find 
shelter in their well-built, warm ships, 
w here they had an ample store of the !>est 
and choicest provisions ; whereas the for- 
mer, in their excursions on the icy sea, 
w hich sometimes lasted for several weeks- 
together, had, during the whole time, no 
shelter, no protection whatever against the 
severe cold, and were able to take with 
them of the wretched provisions (dried 
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fish) which those desolate regions afford, 
only as muclj as could be stowed in some 
narrow sledged, drawn by dogs, the chief 
part of which was occupied by the food 
for these dogs. They were in the same 
situation with regard to the most necessary 
article of all, namely, wood for fuel, of 
which but a small stock could be taken in 
the sledges. If we consider all this— if 
we consider what infinite exertions this 
enterprise required, in the solitary and 
barren tracts of Northern Siberia, where, 
for instance, it was necessary to put the 
whole government of Irkutzk under con- 
tribution fora- whole year beforehand, only 
to collect food for the dogs employed in 
the expedition, the above assertion will 
not seem exaggerated. 

The Expedition set out from St. Peters- 
Imrgh in March 1820, by land, for Ir- 
kutzk. It consisted of Baron Wrangel, 
who had the chief command of it, Lieut. 
Anjou, the Mitschman * Matjuschkin, 
Kosmin a pilot, and Dr. Kober, phy- 
sician. The following were the principal 
points in their instructions To deter- 
mine, J>y astronomical observations on the 
coasts of the Frqzen Ocean, the extent of 
Eastern Siberia; and the true (hitherto 
unknown) geographical position of Cape 
Schalagskoj, the northern point of Asia : 
to deride the still-disputed question, whe- 
ther Behring's Strait be a real channel 
lietween Asia and America, or only a deep 
hay, as Burney asserts; and, lastly, to 
examine more accurately than had hitherto 
been done, the -islands that may exist to 
the north of the Jana, the Kolyma^ and 
the country of the Tschukutskoiv 

To give the reader some idea of the 
nature of the enterprize which our travel- 
lers accomplished, it .may suffice to de- 
scribe in a few words, a couple of their 
excursions on the ice. One of these was 
undertaken by Baron Wrangel on the 12th 
of March 1822, when he set out from 
Nischne-Kolyrask, with twenty -one sledges, 
which were laden with provisions, wood 
for fuel, and food for the dogs. After he 
had proceeded about 150 versts (about 100 
miles)f °“ tee, and was in 71° 36" 
North latitude, he buried the greater part 
of his provisions in the ice, and to lessen 
the consumption o£ them, sent back all 
his sledges except -five, which he loaded 
• wlt “ the most necessary provisions, and, 
accompanied by Matjuschkin and Kosmin, 
continued his journey in a north-east di- 
rection. On the 3d of April, when they 
were about 235 miles from the coast, they 
reached an open sea: several attempts to 
advance from different points farther to- 


* We do know what officer this is. 
t A vers is something more than two-thirds of 
a mile, but as the difference is not cons>ider«tb!e, 
»e assume, for the facility of the reduction, three 
versts to be equal to two miles. 


wards the north proved fruitless, and so, 
after having attained the latitude of 72° 3', 
they were obliged to turn back. They 
took up the provisions which they had 
buried, and proceeded eastward. When 
they had reached the meridian of Cape 
Schalagskoj, without finding any trace of 
land, they took a due west course, in 
order to traverse this region in evefy 
direction. All their provisions being 
nearly exhausted, they turned back, and 
arrival again at Nischne-KoJymsk, on the 
27th of April, having passed six and forty 
days on the surface of the frozen Ocean, 
in the vicinity of the North Pole, without 
any shelter ; during which time the ther- 
mometer never rose to above 15° below 
the freezing point, and frequently fell to 
24°. (Though not stated, Reaumur’s 
thermometer is, we presume, meant.) 

Another excursion on the ice was made 
by Baron Wrangel, to examine the sea to 
the east of Cape Schalagskoj. The 
Tschukutskoi assured him that there was 
land to the north-east; they even affirmed 
that they could see it in clear weather, and 
estimated its distance from the coast at 80 
versts (54 miles.) These accounts were 
extremely agreeable to an enterprising 
officer like Wrangel ; he might now at 
least flatter himself with the hope of see- 
ing his long and dangerous exertions 
crowned by a happy result. He imme- 
diately set out, and sent Matjuschkin in 
another direction, with the same view. 
But he had hardly got 50 versts (33 miles) 
from the coast, when a violent storm, 
which continued several days, broke the 
fields of ice, and not only rendered it im- 
possible for him to proceed farther towards 
the north, but even made his return to 
land very problematical. It was with 
great difficulty, and after having passed 
several days on a piece of floating ice, 
among the masses piled up all round him, 
in the utmost danger, and exposed to total 
want of provisions, that he at length suc- 
ceeded in reaching the land, where Mat- 
juschkin also arrived after incurring similar 
dangers. By the breaking up of the ice, by 
which Baron Wrangel besides lost the pro- 
visions which he had deposited in several 
places, the possibility of reaching the land 
pointed out by the Tschukutskoi was de- 
stroyed, not only for that year, but pro- 
bably for several years to come. 

Though the Baron did not succeed in 
advancing farther to the north, he was 
fully indemnified for this disappointment 
by the perfectly successful execution of 
the other part of his instructions, which 
was equally difficult, and perhaps more 
important, for he has surveyed the whole 
coast of the Tschukutskoi, from Cape 
Schalagskoj almost unto Behring’s Strait, 
namely, to the point seen by Billings, 
which is 120 miles (97 German miles) to 
the south-east of Cook’s North Cape. 
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Baron Wrangel had indeed resolved not 
to return to Kolymsk, till he had actually 
reached Behring’s Strait ; but as by the 
breaking up of the ice he had lost not only 
all the provisions he had deposited in it, 
but likewise his whole stock of iron- ware 
and tobacco, which were the only means 
of obtaining any thing from the" Tschu- 
kufcskoi, he was compelled to turn back 
sooner. However, the circumstance that 
Baron Wrangel did not quite reach 
Behring’s Strait, is not essential in a geo- 
graphical point of view, as those coasts 
had already been surveyed by Cook. He 
and his companions may claim the honour 
of having solved the main problem, as 
their researches have established, beyond a 
doubt, the existence of a passage between 
Asia and America, which has been so 
frequently disputed ; and of having made 
an astronomical survey of the north-east 
coast of Siberia, which has hitherto been 
so imperfectly known to us. The happy 
result of this perilous enterprize is to be 
ascribed to the perseverance of the officers 
employed, and more especially to their 
prudent behaviour to the Tschukutskoi, 
by which they acquired the confidence and 
esteem of that nation, hitherto inaccessi- 
ble to all strangers, and where many who 
have ventured among them have fouud 
their graves. 

The expedition is terminated, and we 
look with impatience for the arrival of the 
travellers, and the remarkable details and 
results of their extraordinary journey. — 

THE COPTIC. 

M. Klaproth has recently published at 
Paris, a letter addressed to M. Cham- 
pollion, jun., relative to the affinity of the 
Coptic to the languages of the north of 
Asia and the north-east of Europe. The 
learned author of this letter, who is so 
profoundly versed in the languages of 
Europe and Asia, endeavours to show the 
affinity of the languages above-mentioned 
with the Coptic, w hich is only the ancient 
EgyP 1 ' 311 language written in the cha- 
racters of the Greek alphabet. For this 
purpose, he compares a certain number of 
words from the Breton, from the Sclavo- 
nian, from the Chinese, from the Turkish, 
from the Tchowack, from the Persian, 
from the idioms of Caucasus, from the 
Latin itself ; the orthography of which be 
shows to be very analogous to that of as 
many Egyptian words of the same sig- 
nification. From this he would conclude 
that the Egyptian language could not 
possibly have been of African origin. But 
it is evident that a question of this de- 
scription cannot be detei mined by the 
analogy, more or less direct, of a hundred 
and twenty-five Egyptian words with the 
same number of other words, drawn from 
a certain number of the idioms of different 
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countries. Such researches, however, are 
not the less serviceable to philology. 

NATIVE GOLD, MURIATIC AND SULPHURIC 
ACID IN A RIVER. 

M. Humboldt has informed theAcademy 
of Sciences at Paris, that he has received 
information from Messrs.Boussingault and 
Rivero, two enterprizing travellers in 
South America, of a large, mass of native 
gold having been lately found near An- 
tioguia, ill the Republic of Colombia, 
weighing eight arrobas, or above 190 lbs. 
The same gentlemen have detected sul- 
phuric and muriatic acid in the waters of 
a little river, which falls from a volcano, 
called Puraee, near Popayan, and which 
is named by the inhabitants Vinegar 
River. They also say schools for instruct- 
ing miners are about to be established in 
that country ; andalready there are lithogra- 
phic and other establishments, which shew 
it to be in an improving state. 

ANCIENT ACCOUNT OF ARRACAN. 

The best account of Arracan will per- 
haps he found in Manrique’s (Sebastian) 
Itinerario de las Misaones del India 

Oriental Roma, 16SS. 

“ About 1612, Manrique.with three other 
friars, of the order of St. Augustin, were 
sent to supply the missions in the kingdom 
of Bengal ; from Bengal he was instruct- 
ed to proceed to Arracan, at that time the 
seat of a great Asiatic monarchy, and 
where the Catholics had established a 
mission. He sailed by Chittagong to the 
port of Dianga, whence circumstances 
obliged him to proceed by land, over the 
range of mountains, which separate Arra- 
can from Hindoostanr; these mountains 
are described as very lofty, and as being 
intersected with torrents swelled by the 
rains; the road in every part lay over a 
frightful precipice, overhanging a great 
and rapid river. At length he reaches Pe- 
roem, where he embarks, and after a 
stormy passage (for the journey seems to 
have been made in the rainy season), he ar- 
rives first at Orvietan, and then at Arracan. 

“ Arracan, he calls the capital of the 
monarchy of the Mogas, situated in a fine 
plain of about fifteen leagues in- circuit, 
and surrounded by a range of mountains 
so lofty and rude, that if the passes were 
duly fortified, the place would be im- 
pregnable. 

* The^ city is watered by a great river, 
which dividing into various branches, 
enables vessels to sail almost through every 
street ; and falls into the sea by two 
mouths with great impetuosity.” 

At this period, it would appear, that 
Arracan was not only-independent, but suf- 
ficiently powerful to be contemplating the 
intention of extending its dominion over 
the surrounding empires of Siam, Peo-ue 
and Ava. ° ’ 
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HINDOO ASTRONOMY. 

We are happy to observe, by the pros- 
pectus published, that the result of Mr. 
Bentley’s further researches into tlie Hin- 
doo astronomy is about to be given to the 
public. 

Mr. Bentley was the first person who 
called in question the generally admitted 
antiquity of the Hindus, and he supported 
his opinion with the greatest ingenuity, by 
reasons derived from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the systems of Hindu astronomy. 
This opinion has received the sanction of 
the celebrated La Place, who observes in 
bis “ Systeme du Monde,” that “ the 
Indian Tables shew rather an advanced 
state of astronomy ; but every thing leads 
to a conclusion that they are not of high 
antiquity.”— “ Several elements, such as 
the equations of the centre of Jupiter and 
Mars, are very different in tlie Indian 
tables from what they ought to be at the 
epoch supposed : the general appearance 
of these tables, and above all the conjunc- 
tion of the planets assumed, prove that 
they have been constructed, or at least 
corrected, in modem times.” But the 
last paper on this subject with which Mr. 
Bentley has favoured the public, was pub- 
lished in 1805, since which time, no fur- 
ther account of his interesting researches 
has been communicated to the Asiatic 
Society ; the work, therefore, that is 
announced in his prospectus, must, from 
the known abilities and acquirements of 
the author, afford the greatest gratifica- 
tion to all who have directed their atten- 
tion to inquiries respecting the origin and 
antiquity of nations. 

Mr. Bentley has thus stated the con- 
clusion which he thinks irresistibly results 
from these researches, in the 8th vol. of 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society. 
“ In the first place, it must be evident, as 
the artificial system of Brahma Cupta, 
now called the Calpa of Brahma, and to 
which the modern Hindus have artfully 
transferred their history, is not yet 1800 


years old ; no book whatever, let its name 
or title be what it will, in which the 
monstrous periods of that system, or any 
allusion to them, is found, can possibly 
be older than its invention. And, se- 
condly, that none of the modern romances, 
^commonly called the Puranas, at least, in 
the form they now stand, are older than 
684 years ; the time when the fourteenth 
Mapwantara of the second system of the 
Graha Munjari ended ; but that some of 
them are the compilations of still later 
times.” A very interesting question 
would hence arise, which is, whether 
reasoning founded on astronomical or his- 
torical data is entitled to the greatest 
credibility ; for the data assumed by Mr. 
Bentley, is rather more than one hundred 
years after the invasion of India by Mah- 
mud of Ghazni n, from which period, the 
actual state of India became in a very 
considerable degree know to Muhamma- 
dan historians ; and within two hundred 
years after which, the whole of Hindus ■ 
tan Proper and Bengal had been reduced 
under the Muhammadan authority. Thus, 
according to Mr. Bentley’s hypothesis, 
Hindu literature either must have ac- 
quired its present form in the short period 
of one century, while the Hindu princi- 
palities were contending for tlieir very 
existence ; or it must owe its origin en- 
tirely to the peninsula. But the last 
supposition is contradicted by the Hindus 
themselves. Under. these circumstances, 
therefore, it must excite much curiosity 
to ascertain the manner in which Mr. 
Bentley supports an opinion that seems 
so inconsistent with every thing which has 
been hitherto discovered respecting the 
Hindus : and should even his researches, 
when critically examined, not convey to 
others the conviction which they have im- 
pressed on his mind, still the data thus 
furnished, particularly when derived from 
a language so little known as Sanscrit, 
will always be of the highest value.— 
[Bom. Cour. 
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A Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
through Russia and Siberian Tartary , $ c. 
By Capt. Cochrane, R. N. Map. 8vo. 
18s. 

The Private Journal of Capt. G, F. 
Lyon, of H.M.S. Hecla, during the Re- 
cent Voyage of Discovery under Capt. 
Parry, with a Map and Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in 
Italy, By the Author of « Sketches of 
India.” 8vo. 12*. 

New Map of Syria , showing the very 
great additions lately made to its Geo- 
graphy ; on which the ancient as well as 
the modern names are pointed out, and 


the Routes of the most Scientific Tra- 
vellers inserted. In 2 Sheets. £]. Is. 

The Cross and the Crescent, a Metrical 
Romance. By the Rev. J. Beresford. 
8 vo. 145. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
Comparative Remarks on the Ancient and 
Modem Geography of that Country. By 
W. M. Leake, F.R.S , &c. With a 
Map. 8vo. 165. 

Preparing for Publication , 

The Three Brothers , or the Travels and 
Adventures of the Three Sherleys, in Per- 
sia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c. 8vo. 
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An Account of the present State of the 
English Settlers Jp Albany, South Africa. 
By Mr. Pringle, of Cape Town. 

m»CB PUBLICATIONS* 

Le Projiagateur Ha’itien, Journal po- 
litique et litteraire, publie par plusieurs 
Haitiens. 4to. 

La Chaumilre AJricaine, ou Histoire 
d’uhe famille Fran$aise jette sur la c6te 
occidentals de I'AJrique, d la suite du nau- 
frage de la Meduse ; par Mme. Dard nie 
Charlotte Adelaide Picard, tune des nau- 
fragies de la Miduse. Paris 1824. 

Architecture Arabe, ou Monument du 
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Pairs, dessines et mesurfc pendant les 
onuses 1820, 1821, et 1823; pew P. Caste, 
architecte. Ire livraison. Paris 1824. 

Lettre d M. ChampolHon le jeune, rela- 
tive a l’affinite chi Cophte, avec les labgues 
du Nord de 1’ Asie et du Nord-est de 1’ Eta- 
rope, par M. Klaproth. Paris, 1859. 

Notice Giographitpte sur le pays de 
Nedjd , ou Arabic Centrale, et sur la carte 
de ce pays, comprenant l’Egypte et les 
autres contrles occupies en 1823 par les 
troupes de Mohammed Aly, Vice-roi 
d’Egypte, pour servir a l’intelligence de 
l’histoire de l’Egypte sous !e frmiverne- 
ment de Mohammed Aly ; jiar M. E. 
Jomard, de l’lnstitut. Paris, 1823. 
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CALCUTTA. 

GOVEUNMENT ORDER. 

LOANS TO NATIVE PRINCES. 

Political Department , Oct. 17, 1823. 

^The following extract from a letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, under 
date' the 9th April 1823, is ordered to be 
published for general information. 

Plar, ~3. “ You will observe that we 
are advised by these high legal authori- 
ties, that the restriction contained in the 
30th Section of the Act 13 Geo. III. 
Cap. 63, which restrain the rate of inte- 
rest to 12 per cent., extends to contracts 
made as well in those parts of the East- 
Indies, which are riot under the Govern- 
ment of the East-India Company, as in 
those which are ; the same restriction ex- 
tends to loans made to native Princes and 
Governments in the East-lfldies, as 'well 
as to those made to individuals, whether 
the contracts for such loans be made or 
carried Into execution within or beyond 
the territories under the Government of 
the East-India Company. That the same 
restriction extends to loans made under a 
licence from the Governments in India, 
pursuant to the 37th Geo. III. Cap. 142, 
Sec. 28, and that it is not lawful for a 
mercantile of banking partnership, con- 
sisting partly of natives of India, and 
partly of European-born subjects of his 
Majesty, to make a loan to a native 
prince, contrary to the Provisions' of 37 
Geo. III. Cap. 142, Sect. 28, whether 
the contract for such loan be made or 
carried into execution, within or beyond 
the territories under the Government of 
the East-India Company, that in either 
case the contract of the house would be 
void, and that the European-born partners 
would be liable to be prosecuted for a mis- 
demeanour. 

Par. 4. ** We desire that you will 
Asiatic Joum . — 1 


cause this explanation and instruction to 
be made public, and that you will institute 
prosecutions against all persons in any way 
contravening the law as thus explained.** 

By command of the Right Honourable 
the Governor General in Council, 

Geo. Swinton, 

Sec. to the Govt . ' 

COURT MARTIAL 

ON LIEUT. C. H. HE RIOT, 4th RXGT. L.C. 
Head-Quarters , Catvnpore , Oct. 24, 1823. 

At an European General Court Mar- 
tial assembled at Neemucb, on Friday, the 
5th day of September 1823, of which 
Lieutenant Colonel Penny, 2d battalion 
16th Regiment Native Iifjfoatry, Is. Presi- 
dent, Lieutenant Charkfc William Heriot, 
of the 4th Regiment Light Cavalry was ar- 
raigned upon the undermentioned charges, 
viz. 

1st. “ For having at Neemuch, shortly 
after the closing of a Monthly Military 
Court, assembled on or about the 12th of 
November 1822, and before which certain 
bazar debts of his (Lieutenant Heriot*&) 
became the subject of investigation, false- 
ly stated to Captain Engleheart, the Presi- 
dent of the said Court, that Lieutenant 
Colonel Lumley, the Commanding Offi- 
cer of the Station, had promised to tear 
the proceedings of the Court the moment 
they were received, such assertion being a 
direct violation of truth and highly dis- 
graceful to the character of an officer arid 
gentleman. 

2d. “ For conduct unbecomingthecha- 
racter of an officer and gentleman, in 
having on or about the 1 1th of November 
1822, beaten and ill-treated and suffered 
to be ill-treated, a native butcher who had 
applied for payment of his bill, previous 
to his (Lieutenant Heriot’s) leaving the 
station, and which demand was subse- 

Vol. XVII. 4 Q 
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quently adjudged by the said Monthly 
Court to be just and reasonable. 

3d. “ For having at the same time and 
place, on the occasion of. the said native 
butcher expressing his intention of com- 
pjaining to the general officer commanding 
tHe division, of the ill-usage he had re- 
ceived, made use of the following ex- 
pressions : — * You have no business to 
mention the General’s name here, he has 
no business with my private affairs,’ or 
words to that effect ; such conduct being 
highly disrespectful and contemptuous to 
the authority of his superior officer, and 
subversive of military discipline.* 1 

Upon which charges, the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — “ The Court having maturely 
vreighed the evidence for the prosecution, 
and the matter which the prisoner has 
alleged in bis defence, is of opinion that 
he is guilty of the 1st Charge, and that he 
is also guilty of the 2d Charge, with the 
exception of the words, ‘ conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and 
gentleman.* 

“ With respect to the 3d Charge, the 
Court is of opinion that the prisoner is 
guilty of having used the words imputed 
to him, but acquits him of intentional 
disrespect.” 

Sentence . — The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty of the 1st Cliarge, and also 
of so much of the 2d and 3d Charges as is 
specified in the finding, sentences him, 
lieutenant Charles William Heriot, of 
thte 4tb Regiment Light Cavalry, to be 
dismissed from the service.*’ 

Confirmed. 

(Signeay...Eow, Paget, 

General, Corhfoiander-in-Chitf in India . 
Although the Commander-in- Chief con- 
curs in the view of this case taken by the 
Court, still he is of opinion that there was 
so decided an irregularity on its part, in 
admitting as evidence, the proceedings of a 
Court of Award, which Court of Award 
had acted illegally in administering an oath 
(though at his own request) to Lieutenant 
Heriot, by which anomalous proceeding, 
tbe prisoqer is placed in the position of ap- 
pearing as an evidence on oath (and that 
oath illegally administered) against him- 
self that His Excellency has determined 
confirm the sentence of the General 
Court Martial. 

Li eutenant Heriot is accordingly to be 
released from his arrest ; but having- more 
than sufficiently proved himself unfit to 
perform the duties of his station, and it 
hwting^en represented to Sir Edw. Paget 
by the Court that the state of bis health 
is deplorable, he having been deprived 
of the use of both hands and feet by a pa- 
ralytic affection, the Commander-in.Chief 
has decided to submit to Government, his 
recommendation that he may be removed 
to the Invalid Pension List. [Vide p. 660.] 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department* 

Oct. 9. Mr. S. G. Palmer, Assistant to 
Magistrate and to Collector of Sarun. 

Nov. 6. Mr. S. Paxton, Register of 
Zillah Court at Furrackabad. 

Dec. 4. Mr. T. R. Davidson, Second 
Register of 24 Pergannahs. 

Mr. James Armstrong, Second ditto of 
Zillah Court at Rajesbahy. 

Mr. Augustus Prinsep, Register of ditto 
ditto Agrab. 

1 1 . Mr. W. Dampier, Assistant to Magis- 
trate and to Collector of Dacca. 

Mr. John Lewis, Register of Zillah 
Court at Tipperab. 

Mr. J. Thomason, an Assistant in office 
of Register of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Dec. 4. Robert Me Clintock, Esq., 
Sheriff of Town of Calcutta and its de- 
pendencies. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fart William , Nov. 14, 1823.- 16/ A 
Regt. N. I. Ens. F. Hewitt to be Lieitf . 
from 27th Oct. 1823, vice Macdonald, 
deceased. 

Med. Depart. Assist. Surg. J. Fallow- 
field to he full Surg. from 27th Sept. 

1 823, to complete establishment. 

Lieut. J. Paton, 29th N.I., to be a 
Dep. Assist Quart. Mast. Gen. of 3d class, 
to complete department of Quart. Mast. 
General of Army. 

Messrs J. S. Sullivan and A. W. Steart 
admitted Assist Surgeons. 

Brev. Capt. D. Mason, 25th N.I., and 
Brev Capt. A. White, 30th N.I., returned 
to do duty without prejudice to rank. 

Assist. Surg. J. S. Sullivan to perform 
Medical duties of Civil Station of I)eerb- 
hoom, vice Assist. Surg. Carte returned to 
Military branch of Service* 

Lieut Col. J. Paton, Com mis. Gen., per- 
mitted to retire from duties of office, and 
appointed to a seat at Military Board. 

Lieut. Col. Paton to be an Honorary 
Aide-dc-Camp to Governor General. 

Maj. Cunliffe, Dep. Corh. Gen., to' be 
Commis. General, and Capt Lumsdaine, 
Assist. Com. 'tren., to be Dep. Com. Gen. 
in succession to Lieut. Cot. Patch; retired. 

Assist. Com. Gen. Capt Peach will re- 
lieve Capt. Lumsdaine from duties of 
Supervisor to establishment at Hissar. 

Ordnance Depart. Dep. Com. Lieut. 
L. Burroughs to be Corhittissary, and 
Lieut. E B. Gowan, of Artillery, to be 
a Dep. Commissary of Ordnance, in suc- 
cession to Capt. J. McDowell proceeded 
to Europe. 

Commis. Capt. W. G. ^Walcott removed 
from Nagpore to Saugor Magazine. 

Commis. Lieut. Burroughs posted to 
Nagpore Magazine. 
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Dep. Cgmoais. Lieut. E. P. Gowan 
posted to Magazine at Mhow. 

Head- Quarters, Oct. 29, 1823 . — Officers 
lasted. — Lieut. Col. Com. U. Yule, C.B., 
to 2d regt. N. I.; Lieut. Col. T. D. 
Broughton to 2d bat. 10th ditto ; Lieut. 

. Col. G. Richards to 1st bat. 32d ditto ; 
Lieut. CoL H. Hodgson to 2d bat. 12th 
ditto; Lieut. Col. G. Sargent to 1st bat. 
7th ditto; Maj. C. Ryan and Capt J. 
Campbell to 2d, and Lieut. W. lanes to 
1st bat. 12th ditto. 

Lieut. (Rrey. Capt.) J. Read removed 
from 1st to 2d bat 12th regt. 

Lieut. Mackintosh, 2d bat. 22d N.I., 
directed to join and do duty with 1st 
bat. N.I. at Benares, until arrival of his 
own corps. 

Lieut. T. Smith, 34th N.I., Act. Adj, 
to Left Wing of 2d bat. 15th regt., to take 
charge of Aitillery details at Rohilcund 
from Brev. Capt. Dennis, till arrival of 
an Artillery Officer. 

Lieut. J. Oldham to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 31st regt. 

Oct. 30. — Officers recently admitted, 
appointed to do duty : Ens. T. Shuldham 
with 1 st bat. 24th regt. at Muttra ; and 
Ens. H. Kirke with 1st bat. 12th regt. at 
Meerut. 

Oct. 31. — Assist. Surg. Davidson, doing 
duty with 1st bat. 1st regt., appoirfted to 
charge of Medical Depot at Cawnpore 
during absence of Surg. Venour. 

Lieut. K. F. Mackenzie removed from 
1st to 2d bat. 32d regt., and Lieut. E. 
Carte from latter to former bat. 

Assist. Surg. H. Fraser, attached to 
Garrison of Asseergurh, appointed to do 
duty with 1st bat. 1 1th regt. at Mhow. 

Lieut. Vanrenen to act as Adj. to 2d 
Nusseree bat. till arrival of Lieut, and 
Adj. Lawrence. 

Lieut. Sampson to act as Interp. and 
Quart. Mast, to 1st bat. 2d regt. until 
arrival of Lieut. Vanzettl, . 

Ens. M. Smith, 1st bat. 4th regt., per- 
mitted to do duty with 1st bat. 23d N.I. 

Fort WiMiam, Nov* 27.— 20 th Regt . N.I* 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. M. A. B unbury 
to be Capt. of a company, and Ens. R. 
Chitty to be Lieut., from 20th Nov. 1923, 
in succession to Methven deceased. 

Capt. E* J. Honywood, 7th regt. L.C., 
to be a Brigade Major from 1st inst, to 
supply a vacancy on establishment. 

Assist Surg. John Colvin to perform 
Medical Duties of Gttvil Station of Azim- 
ghur. 

Head* Quarters, Nov . 15. — Ensigns J. 
Tindal and W. Dickson, of Engineers, 
appointed to do duty with corps of Sappers 
and Miners, ami directed to join at Cawn- 
pore. 


Lieut (Brev. Capt.) E. B. Pryce re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat. 26th N.L, and 
Lieut. H. Brown, from latter to former 
bat. 

Ensigns R. M. Hunter, H. Alpe» W. 

W. Blyth, H. O. Frederick, and H. 
Hunter, directed to join detachment of 
Europ. Regt. at Dinapore. 

Cornet T. D. Colyear appointed to do 
duty with 6th L.C. at Keitah. 

Ens. E. J. Dickey to do duty with 2d 
bat. 10th N.I. at Barrackpore, 

Ens. W. F. Grant to do duty with 1st 
bat. 15th N.I. at Cawnpore. 

Assist. Surgs. Stewart and Clark, doing 
duty in Artillery Hospital at Dum Dum, 
directed to proceed to Cawnpore, and 
place themselves under orders of Super- 
intend. Surgeon. 

Assist Surg. Mclsaac, now under 
Superintend. Surg. at Presidency, ap- 
pointed to do duty in Artillery Hospital 
at Dum Dura. 

Lieut. E. Malone to act as Adj., to left 
wing of 6th L. C. during its separation 
from Head-Quarters of regt. ^ 

Lieut. W. H. Whinheld, Adj., and 
Lieut. W. Payne, Interp. and Quart 
Mast to 2d bat 15th N.I., permitted to 
exchange appointments. 

Nov. 17. — Ens. J. S. Browne (lately 
admitted), appointed to do duty with 2tt 
bat. 23d regt., at Berhampore. 

Lieut E. Marshall, 1st bat. 31st regt., 
directed to do duty at Barrackpore until 
arrival of his own bat. 

Lieut. Heaver to act as Adj. to left wing 
of 2d bat. 10th regt. during its separation 
from Head- Quarters of bat. • 

Lieut, H. Raban to act as Adj. to left 
wing of 2d bat. 24th regt., vice Young, 
removed to S4th regt. 

Nov. 19. — Lieut Wood, 1st bat. litn 
regt., to officiate as Major of Brigade to 
Malwa Field Force. 

Lieut. Pollock to act as Adj. and In- 
terp. and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. 32d rtgt 
until relieved by officers permanently *p* 
pointed to those situations. 

Brev. Capt. and Adj. Sibbald to act as 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat. 21H 
regt. until arrival of Lieut. McKenleyi - 

Lieut, and Adj. Marley to act as In. 
terp. and Quart.Mast. to 1st bat. 14th 
regt. during absence of Lieut. Ouseley, 

Nov. 21.- — Lieut. Troup to aet as Adj. 
to 1st bat. 11th regt. 

Nov. 22. — Assist. Surg. Greig to pro- 
ceed m medical charge of young officers 
proceeding to Dinapore, and thence to re- 
pair to Cawnpore, and place himself under 
orders of Superintend. Surg. at that Sta^ ^ 
tion. 

Lieut Burney to act as Adj. to right 
wing of 2d bat. 1 9th N.I. during its sepa- 
ration from Head-Quarters of corps, vice 
Aldous, cm sick leave. 

Lieut, and Quart Mast. Bignell to act 
4Q2 
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as Adj. to 1st bat. S2djregt, vice Candy 
on sick lave. 

Assist. Burg, 3. W. Grant, appointed 
to relieve Assist* Surg. Mclsaac from 
duties fn Artillery Hospital at Dum Dum, 
and latter officer directed to proceed to 
Grrilpara, and assume medical charge of 
detachment at that out-post. 

■ ’ Lieut. Griffin to act as Adj. to a detach- 
ment of five companies ef 1st bat. 8th 
Mgt. 

Lieut. Ramsay removed to 1st. bat, 
acid Lieut. Neufville to 2d bat. 21st N.l. 

Lieut. W. G. Cooper removed from 1st 
to 2d bat., and Lieut. C. Chester from 2d 
to 1st bat. 4th regt N.L 

Maj. Smith, 1st bat 25th N.I., in com- 
mand of 1st bat. 32d regt., directed to de- 
liver over command of bat. to Senior Offi- 
cer present, and to proceed to Nussee- 
rabad and take command of his own corps. 

Fort William , Dec. 4. — Lieut. W. J. 
Thompson, 12th regt. N.I., to be a Super- 
mini. Sub-Assist, in Army Commissariat 
Department. 

ASeist. Surg. A Menzies, M.D., at- 
tached' to Civil Station of Rainghur and 
now doing duty at Gyah, permitted to re- 
turn to military branch of service. 

Lieut. C. W. Heriot 4th L.C., trans- 
ferred to Pension Establishment, subject 
to confirmation of Hon. the Court of 
Directors. 

Dec. \ Regt. L. C ■ Comet W. 

Benson, to be Lieut, from 4th Dec. 1828, 
vice Heriot transferred to Pension Es- 
tablishment. 

Assist- §urg. J. Henderson to perform 
Medical Duties of Civil Station of Ally 
Ghur, vice Fallowfield promoted. 

Capt. C. C. Chesney, regt. of Artillery, 
to be Superintend. Officer of gentlemen 
Cadets in Fort William, vice Capt. Hig- 
gins, proceeding to Europe on furlough. 

Capt. J. Peckett, corps of Engineers, 
to superintend completion of Mypurrah 
Light-house. 

Head-Quarters, Nov. 24. — ■ 1st Lieut. 
Randle Jackson, of Artillery, directed to 
join Head-quarters of regt. at Dum 
Dum. 

Lieut. Col. L. Wiggins posted, to 2d 
bat Slst regt., in room of Lieut.Col. 
Taylor, removed to let bat. 13th regt. 

Ens. Kennedy, 2d bat. 19th regt., to 
do duty with wing of 2d bat. 20th regt.' 
at Barraekpore, till arrival of his own 
corps atMidnapore. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Williams to act 
as Adj. to left wing of 2d bat. 29th regt. 
during Its separation from right wing. 

lieut. Auberjonois to act as Interp. 
and Quart.Mast. to 2d bat. 26th regt. 

Nm. 25. — Lieut. Wilkinson to act as 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 1st bat. 14th 
N.l 


Lieut. Stuart to act as Adj., to detached 
wing of 1st. bat. 7th regt. N.l. 

Lieut. Nash to act as Adj. to 2d bat. 
Slst regt. 

Lieut. Phillips, 1st bat. 28th regt. N.I., 
to do duty with 2d bat. 10th regt., at 
Barraekpore. 

1st Lieut. Horsfield, Artillery regt., 
posted to 6th comp. 1st bat. of corps. 

Capt. S. Watson, 1st bat. 28th N.I., to 
do duty with 1st hat. 34th regt. at Be- 
nares. 

Lieut. E. A. Campbell, 3d L. C., ap- 
pointed Act. Brig. Major to troops in 
Rohilkund, during absence of Brig.Major 
Casement. 

Capt Brown removed from, 2d to 1st 
bat. 30th regt., and Capt Land from 
latter to former bat 

Ens. E. Meade to do duty with 2d bat. 
10th regt. N. I. at Barraekpore. This 
arrangement cancels the G. O. attaching 
Ens. Meade to 1st. bat 12th regt 

Ens. Buncombe removed from 2d to 
1st bat. 10th N.l. 

Nov. 26. — Lieut. R. B. Fergusson re- 
moved from 2d to 1st bat 32d regt. 

Lieut. Thoresby, 34th regt,, removed 
from 2d to 1st bat. 

Ens. W. F. Grant appointed to do 
duty with 1st bat. 32d N.l. at Cawnpore, 
instead of 1st bat. 15th regt. 

Lieut. Pennington, European Invalid, 
permitted to reside at Monghyr. 

Nov. 27.— ICt A N.l. Lieut S. Boileau 
to be Interp. and Quart-Mast. of 1st bat., 
vice Macdonald, deceased. 

26 th N.l. Lieut. F. Auberjonois to be 
Interp. and Quart Mast of 2d bat, vice 
Stewart, removed to Slst regt. 

Sirmoor Bat. Lieut T. Webster, 30th 
N. 1 ., to be adj., vice Todd, deceased. 

Ens. C. H. Boisragon removed from 
25th to 10th N.J., as junior, and posted 
to 2d bat. 

Ens. A. M. Skinner to do duty with 
2d bat. 10th regt, at Barraekpore. 

Ens. C. G. Ross, 2d bat 3d regt., to 
do duty with 2d bat. 1 1th regt 

Nov. 28. —Assist. Surg. Child, now 
attached to Artillery at Agra, appointed 
to medical charge of 2d bat. 16th regt. 
during absence of Assist Surg. Inglis. 

Nov. 29.— Lieut Bowe to officiate as 
Adj. to detached wing of 1st bat. 10th regt. 

Lieut Oldfield to act as Adj. to five 
comps, of Chumparun Light Inf. de- 
tached to Rungpore. 

Lieut. Richardson to act as Adj. to five 
comps, of 2d bat. 23d regt. during their 
separation from Head- Quartos of bat. 

Brev. Capt and Adj. Gairdner to act as 
Interp. and Quart.Mast to 2d bat. 10th 
regt 

Lieut Halford, 2d bat 21st regt, to 
have charge of 1st and 5th comps, of Sap- 
pers until an officer belonging to corps 
may join. 
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Cond. Thomas O’Brien remand from 
Agra to Rajpootana Magazine. 

Lieut. M‘ Sherry to Act as Adj. to left 
wing of 1st bat. 15th regt. during its se- 
paration from Head-Quarters of bat. 

Lieut. J. W. Colquhoun removed from 
2d to 1st bat. 16th regt., and Lieut. F. 
Howitt posted to former bat. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Nov. 14. Lieut. G. Fle- 
ming, 33d N. I., on account of health.— 
27. Major W. H. Wood, Enrop. Regt., 
on private affairs. — Dec. 4. Lieut.Col. 
Com. 3. L. Richardson, 13th N.I., ditto. 
— Capt. D. G. Scott, 5th N.I., ditto.— 
Capt. E. B. Higgins, 31st N. I., and 
Superintending Officer of Cadets, for his 

health Surg. John Paterson, ditto. — 

11. I.ieut.Col. J. Ross, 1 4th N.I., on 
private affairs. —Lieut. E. S. Hawkins, 
ditto. — Capt. J. H. Litter, 10th N.I., 
Dcp. Assist. Com. Gen., ditto. 

PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

Hearts Quarters, Oct. 25, 1323. — Until 
his Majesty’s pleasure shall be known : — 

■ 88fA Regt. Brev.Capt. and Lieut M. 
Semple, from 28th regt, to be Capt of a 
comp., vice Brev. Lieut. Col. Willshire, 
promoted, Sept. 10th, 1823. 

46th Regt. Major A. Ogilvie to be 
Lieut. Col., vice Molle, deceased, Sept. 
10th, 1823; and Brev. Lieut Col. and 
Capt. T. Willshire, from 38th regt., to 
be Major, vice Ogilvie, promoted, ditto. 

59fA Regt. Brev.Capt. and Lieut. N. 
Chadwick to be Capt. of a comp, by pur- 
chase, vice Clutterbuck who retires, Oct 
24, 1 823 ; and Ens. C. Coote to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Chadwick, ditto. 

Now. 21. — Until his Majesty’s pleasure 
shall be known 

44 th Regt. Brev. Maj. and Capt. A. 
Brugh, to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Nixon, deceased, 7th Nov. 1823 ; 
Lieut. J. Connor to be Capt of a comp., 
without purchase, vice Brugh, deceased, 
ditto ; and Ens. W. Ogilvy, to be Lieut., 
without purchase, vice Connor, promoted, 
ditto. 

FURLOUGH- 

To Europe. — Nov. 18. Major Graham, 
Royal Regt, for his health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

raoracrtoN or oxrtt eastern frontier. 

[We believe that the following is the 
latest intelligence that has reached Eng- 
land respecting the stale of affairs on our 
eastern frontier, in consequence of the 
late petty aggressions of the Birmans.] 

The H.C.’s surveying vessel Research, 
being required to proceed on survey duty, 


has returned from the Naaf river, having 
left Shupparee on the 27th Nor., at which 
time it was in the peaceable possession of 
our troops. We have learned nothing of 
what the itirinans are doing on the other 
side of the Naaf, as no accounts are re- 
ceived from that quarter, except through 
the emissaries of the Birman chiefs, which 
are of course not to be depended upon, 
and are but a repetition of their ridicu- 
lous threats. — [Beng. ffurlc Dec. 8. 

Extract of a letter from an officer, 
dated Tiknaaf, December 5th, 1823. 

11 We are situated precisely the same as 
when we arrived here and took possession 
of the island of Shupparree, said to have 
been possessed by the Birmans for some 
years past, to whom the Mugs have, in a 
manner, paid tribute, and have conse- 
quently been charged with duties on visit- 
ing the island for the purpose of feeding 
their cattle. 

“ Our communication with dm, Birmans 
on the opposite shore is very precarious, 
having only had five visits from a knowing 
vakeel, under the pretence of obtaining 
trivial articles of provirions, except on 
the first and second occasions, which he 
stated were political visits; but all of 
them, in my opinion, were to ascertain 
the nature of our movements an4. the 
amount of pur forces. The guns having 
been landed from the Ernaad, a message 
has been sent to the King of Ava, to which 
we expect a reply in a few days, and on 
this our future operations will depend. 
The men are very well just now, and to 
all appearance will continue so, as the cold 
season is approaching.” — [Ibid, Dec. 17. 

The right wing of file Cbumparun 
light infantry battalion, with the guns 
attached, left Mullye for Rungpore, on 
the 12th November. This movement, we 
presume, is consequent to the intention of 
Government to strengthen the eastern 
frontier. — [Ibid, Dec. 2. 

SUBSCRIPTION IN BEHALF OF THE CRMS. 

Letter addressed to the Editor of the In- 
dia Gazette, by 2Vi colo Chiefola on bis 
arrival in Calcutta an a Mission from 
the Greek Government. 

Sir : Permit me to avail myself of the 
medium of your paper, to communicate to 
the public information of my arrival in 
Calcutta, on a Mission from the- Greek 
Government, together with a brief and 
connected view of the state of affaits in 
Greece at the period of my departure 
from that, country. 

The Greek Government is established 
at Tripolizza. Petrobeis is President of 
the Executive, and Prince Ypsilanti of 
the Legislative ; and the Secretary of 
State and Minister for Foreign Affairs is 
Prince Maurocordato, who is in corres- 
pondence with the European Governments 
to obtain their recognition of the indepen- 
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denoe of Greece. For this purpose he 
made a voyage, to the Island of Zante, 
where he had a long conference with Sir 
Thomas Maitland, the Governor of the 
Ionian Isles; and on his return to the 
Morea he despatched a vessel, bearing an 
Envoy to the English Government and 
Parliament. Other envoys have been 
despatched to the Courts of Vienna, Paris, 
Petersburgh, and Berlin, earnestly en- 
treating the united Sovereigns to nominate 
an independent King for Greece, to libe- 
rate them from the yoke of the Turks. 

The Morea is free, with the exception 
of Patrass and Coran, where the Turks 
remain blockaded. Crete is also free, 
after a bloody battle, in which Hassan 
Pascha, and several thousand Turks, were 
slain. The remainder retired to the for- 
tresses of Candia and Canee, and were on 
the point of surrendering ; after which 
event they will be transported to Anatolia, 
in the same manner as the Turks of the 
Morea have been. 

AH the islands of the Archipelago have 
shaken off the yoke of oppression, ex- 
cept Letifcnos, Mitylene, Scio, Rhodes, 
and Cyprus. An expedition was on the 
point of sailing to re-take Scio, and to 
liberate the rest 

Athens, Thebes, Livadia, Missolongi, 
Salona, Tricala, Olumbo, Sagori, and 
Caterina, are in the power of the Greeks ; 
and 40,000 soldiers under the command 
of Generals Colcotroni, Nikitas, Odys- 
sius, and Bosari, proceeded in the month 
of July to attack Larissa, which contains 
52,000 Turks, the best troops of Rosemelia. 

The Cimariate Greeks have seized the 
forts of Valona and Barat ; and Durazzo, 
Dulzina, and Autivari in the Adriatic, 
are blockaded by Greek vessels. 

Albania has taken arms, and a vast 
number of the Albanians make common 
cause with the Greeks. 

The fortresses of Modon, Auavaria, 
Monovasia, Corinth, and Napoli di Ro- 
mania, are defended by Europeans in the 
service of Greece. 

The Armenian nation have, at their 
own expense, organized a militia consist- 
ing of about 2,500 men. Its com- 
manders are Dosoglo, whose three bro- 
tbers were beheaded at Constantinople ; 
Kireor, the son of Gaspar, a rich banker, 
who was hanged at Constantinople ; and 
Man os, the son of Stephauaki, a native of 
Adrianople, whom the Sultan ordered to 
be strangled in order to get possession of 
his riches. Antonachi Lazarus, a mer- 
chant of Cairo, the family at Serpos, and 
many other families of distinction, fled 
from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Cy- 
prus, to the Morea, and after having 
existed the Greek troops at the siege of 
Napoli di Romania, they obtained from 
the Greeks a mosque, which they convert- 
ed into an Armenian church. 


Greece is abundantly supplied with 
provisions by the great number of Euro- 
pean vessels that arrive dally from Egypt 
and the Black Sea. 

There have arrived at Tripolizra com- 
missioners frond two London bankers, to 
treat with the Greek Government for a 
loan of fifty millions, at 7 per cent, per 
annum, on a mortgage of all the salt-pits 
in the Morea and in the territory of Argos. 

A Turkish fleet from the Dardanelles, 
consisting of ninety-six ships of war, 
large and small, was beaten by the Greek 
fleet in the month of July 1823, near the 
Island of Cerigo. The greater part hav- 
ing fled to Patrass, the Greeks have pur- 
sued them thither. 

The pacha of Scoutra, whom the Sul- 
tan had ordered to march against the 
Greeks, excused himself under the pretext 
that he was afraid of the JMontenegriens. 

The Sultan, by the mediation of the 
new Patriarch appointed by himself, pro- 
posed to the Greeks to laydown their arms 
and only to receive from him their Princes, 
tributary to the Porte, like those of Wal - 
lachia and Moldavia; but they rejected 
with disdain such a proposition, giving for 
reply, that they wished a Christian king, 
and one independent of the Turks. 

The Sultan has published a Firman, 
which has been read in all the mosques of 
his empire, by which he expressly requires 
that Greeks, and all other Christians sub- 
jected to him, should not be molested. 
He, at the same time, declares that he is 
at war with the Greeks. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that he does not give 
them any more the name of insurgents. 

The Greek Government has transported 
the inhabitants of the small and barren 
islands of the Archipelago to re-people the 
Morea and Crete. 

Having thus succinctly related the pre- 
sent situation of affairs in Greece, it 
remains only further to state, that the 
object of my mission to this country is to 
solicit such pecuniary or other aid as the 
friends of liberty, of learning, and of 
religion, may be disposed to afford to the 
Greek cause ; and that I shall feel very 
highly obliged by any suggestions respect- 
ing the best mode in which the object may 
be accomplished, 

Nicolo Chixfala. 

At the Greek Convent, Nov. 10, 1823. 
Provisional Government of Greece . 
Circular to our pious and honourable 
brethren who are members of the 
Eastern Church, and to all those in foe 
East-Indies who are friendly to foe 
cause of the Greeks. 

Brethren : That Divine Grace which 
has hitherto protected add supported foe 
oppressed, has been pleased, at last, to 
liberate us from bondage to the implaca- 
ble enemy of our holy religion, and of 
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our political liberty ; and notwithstanding 
the very small number of the troops, and 
the very great deficiency of the national 
resources which we can employ in oppos- 
ing the Sultan, who is both a wealthy and a 
powerful sovereign, yet the ensigns of the 
cross have not ceased for one hour to float 
upon those walls which, with much blood- 
shed, we have wrested from the hands of 
the Ottomans. 

Almost all the islands of the Archipe- 
lago, the Morea, and the greater part of 
ancient Greece, have been rescued from 
the hateful yoke of the Turks ; and we 
trust in our Supreme Protector, with such 
assistance as he has afforded us up to the 
present time, and with such courage as 
we have shown since the commencement 
of our struggle with the Turks, that we 
shall be able to pursue this oppressor of 
our nation into Asia, whence he formerly 
rushed like a torrent, and overwhelmed 
all before him, without regard to our 
customs and religion, our national or poli- 
tical rights. Notwithstanding all this, 
brethren, and other friends of Greece, 
although we have now waged war for 
three years, with almost invariable suc- 
cess, yet the deficiency of our national 
resources has become a great obstacle to 
our final success against the enemy. Be- 
fore, therefore, he can collect his forces 
and execute his intention of extirpating 
us — which do thou, O God, prevent! —to 
the great disgrace of all those Christian 
powers who regard with indifference the 
present momentous crisis, the Provisional 
Government of Greece has determined to 
depute to you Captain John Kephalas, 
accompanied by his experienced brother 
Nicolas Kephalas,* men both equally 
burning with the love of their country, 
and .who have materially contributed to its 
glory, in order to incite our other bretliren 
to copy the patriotic and courageous exam- 
ple in which they, and others, have set 
before them in word, in deed, and in 
pecuniary benefactions. 

Wherefore, the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Greece solicits you, brethren and 
f fiends of the Greeks, to receive the said 
Captain John Kephalas, thus commis- 
sioned, and to honour him as a man 
worthy of this charge, by confiding in 
him, and trusting him with whatever 
the Head of the Church may inspire you 
to give for our assistance. 

Make haste then, bretliren, and free 
our .religion from the danger to which it 
is exposed; aid your brethren in their 
endeavours to acquire political liberty ; 
and do not neglect our xiation in its pre- 
sent necessity. 

We request, also, that you will make 
known your names, through our agent, 
that they may be inscribed in the records 
of our heroes and national benefactors ; 


that they may be honoured on ewtlr, as 
they will receive from the Highest a re- 
compense in heaven. 

May God preserve von I * 

Given at Tripoli tza, in the Morea, the 
seat of the Greek Government, oti the 6th 
of May 1823. 

(Signed.) 

The President of the Council, 

Demetrius Ypsilanti. 

The President of the Executive, 

PxTROBS. MaVROMICHAKL 

[1116 latest arrivals mention that about 
15,000 rupees had been subscribed within 
a very short period, and that the subscrip- 
tions were rapidly proceeding.] 

TRANSMISSION OF MR. ARNOTT. 

We understand tliat Mr. Sandford Ar- 
il ot, late Assistant Editor of the late 
Calcutta Journal, with whose name the 
public has been lately made familiar, was 
on Wednesday arrested by virtue of a 
warrant under the authority of the Right 
Honourable the Governor- General, and 
conveyed on board the H. C.’s ship Fame, 
for transmission to England. Mr. Amott, 
we are informed, is to be accommodated 
at the third mate’s mess, for which, we 
learn, the prescribed sum. of sicca rupees 
eight hundred has been paid by Govern- 
ment.— [Bmg. Hurk., Dbc. 17. 

[It appears that the Calcutta Journal 
has obtained a renewal of its license.] 

ROUPLAUL MCLLICkN SPLENDID ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 

The Nautcb, on Tuesday night was 
equally splendid with that on the preced- 
ing one; and the Company numerous, 
though more amusing from its variety than 
selectness. 

The wines were abundant and in much 
demand, particularly the Champaigne, 
which did not flow in quite so full a 
stream as on the evening preceding. In 
consequence of the immense consumption 
and waste of it none could be obtained 
for love or money, at least for the former 
(for I saw some reason to think the latter 
of more effect), without an order or ticket 
from Rouplaul himself. 

It was amusing to observe the eagerness, 
anxiety, and disappointment consequent 
thereto. The supper tables excited great in- 
terest at an early bour, and numbers seem - 
ed anxious to l^pnour them, though a little 
awed by the gi4ndeur of impending cas - 
ties, pagodas, and other ornaments. A 
beginning once made, the jellies, pies, and 
pastry vanished in a very short time, and 
the supper, affording nothing more sub- 
stantial, was soon deserted. The house, 
which is a very fine one, was ornamented 
in a magnificent manner. The area en- 
closed in for the occasion, and lighted up 
by handsome chandeliers, formed a noble 
and imposing hall of reception. It is 
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surrounded on all rides by extensive tola- 
nades and verandah, and at the end oppo- 
site the entrance is the place appropriated 
to tire penates or family idols, Which seem- 
ed to have increased for the occasion. A 
rangeof octagon pillars, with double co- 
lumns to each angle, supported the veran- 
dah at that end, and hada very fine effect. 
In the centre were dancing girls and 
musicians, and by them Rouplaul him- 
self was conversing with several Euro- 
peans. Around the square were couches, 
upon which the higher class of natives 
and several Europeans were reclined. 

'The amusements Of the evening con- 
sisted of numerous bands of dancing girls, 
and an attempt at a pantomine below. 
The latter afforded another example of 
how much more nimble the natives are 
with their fingers than with their feet. 
Harlequin must have struck himself and 
his party with the enchanted wand, and 
thus turned all into lifeless statues, for 
they never once cut a caper or gave a 
tumble the whole evening. The nautch 
girls so Skied as if their bodies turned on 
a pivot, fixed into the lower half, the 
arms- 1 being only stretched out. It was 
almost painful to look upon the inanimate 
countenances of the poor creatures. 

Oil the whole, the scene was magnifi- 
cent and brilliant in the extreme; but the 
prevailing idea excited was astonishment 
at the variety of the attempt, and the 
amazing sums of money thrown away. 

The luxury of the Romans required 
sumptuary laws to restrain the expense of 
their entertainments; and their extrava- 
gance in the purchase of certain articles 
for their tables was unbounded ; but it 
may be doubted if their eipense on the 
whole surpassed, or equalled, that of the 
natives -of India at the present day. It 
is uo uncommon thing for one of these 
Baboos to expend several lacs of rupees 
in the course of a few nights. Among 
the Romans it was either the great, or 
those who had accumulated, vast riches, 
and were in the habit of living at all times 
in a magnificent state, who gave tbte 
great entertainments, aud their guests-, 
were the rich and- great Here the host 
is a man who has accumulated sums, the 
greater part of which he expends in amus. 
* n 8 and feeding persons with whom be has 
not the least acquaintance, and who ho- 
nour bun aud his Champaigue alike. It 
was evident the party wqffor Europeans, 
not natives the upper rooms were almost 
entirely frequented by the former. The 
order and quietness which prevailed was 
highly creditable, and with the exception 
of the disappointed suitors for simpkm 

shurab, all seemed highly gratified. 

IBeng. Hurt., Nov. 20. * 

CON. SEC it AT ION or CBUKCHFS. 

St.Javwi s Church.— On Tuesday morn- 


ing, the 1 1th Nov., the Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop of the chowse, attended by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Come, the Rev. 
J. Parson, Senior Chaplain, and all the 
clergymen at the Presidency, consecrated 
St. James’s Church in the Boitconnab. 
The congregation was numerous, and 
highly respectable. 

The proceedings were conducted with 
the solemnity due to the occasion, and ap- 
peared to make a corresponding impression 
on the congregation. The service closed 
with a highly appropriate sermon by the 
Rev. J. Hawtayne, the minister of the 
church, from Genesis chap. 21, ver. 17. 

“ And he was afraid, and said— -How 
dreadful is this place. This is none other 
than the House of God, and this is the 
Gate of Heaven.” 

We understand, his Lordship, the Bi- 
shop of Calcutta, will preach on the en- 
suing Sunday at St. James’s Church.— 
[Col. John Bull, Nov . 12. 

Bum Dum Church We understand 

the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta consecrated the Church at Hum 
Dum under the name of Saint Stephen, 
on Tuesday the 4th Nov. His Lorship 
was attended by the 'Venerable Archdeacon 
Corrie, and the principal part of the 
clergy from Calcutta. 

The church service was read by the 
Rev. T. Thomason, A.M. ; and a very 
appropriate and impressive sermon was 
given by the Senior Presidency Chaplain, 
the Rev. J. Parson, A.M., from 1st Book 
of Kings, 8th chap, verse 86. 

“ Then hear thou in heaven, and for- 
give the sin of thy servants, and of thy 
people Israel, that thou teach them tire 
good way vf herein they should walk, and 
give rain upon thy land, which thou hast 
given to thy people for an inheritance.” 

The whole service was moat gratifying ; 
and after the administration of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, the Lord 
Bishop consecrated die burial-ground. 
His Lordship and a large party breakfasted 
and dined with General Hardwick on the 
occasion. 

On last Sunday (the 9th instant), the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop preached at 
Hum Hum from the 15th chapter of 1 
Luke, 10th verse ••*— 

“ Likewise I say unto you, there is joy 
in the presence of the Angels of God-over 
one sinner that repentetb.” 

The sermon was one not easily to be 
forgotten. The mercies of the Gospel 
were so happily blended with faithful ex- 
hortations to do good unto all men as there 
is opportunity, and especially with relation 
to their eternal interests, that it could 
hardly fail of a happy and influential im- 
pression. ; ... , 

The service on this last occritieri - was 
read by the Venerable the Archdeacon. — 
[fil'd. Nov. IS. 



1824.] 

SUTTEES* 

On the 16th July, a Baboo by the 
name of Ram CJhunder Day, of the Da- 
nish Settlement, Serampore, departed this 
life. A report was made to the Darogah 
in the night about ten o’clock, that his 
widow intended to sacrifice herself with 
her deceased husband, and insisted upon 
feeing burnt the very same night; but the 
Darogah not having authority to grant 
permission to that effect without the sanc- 
tion of the Judge and Magistrate, apprized 
this gentleman of the circumstance, who 
immediately proceeded to the dwelling 
house of the Baboo, and requested an 
interview with the widow, which, however, 
was declined, by her desiring the Judge to 
meet her upon the spot where the funeral 
pile was erected, and where she appeared 
about one o’clock in the morning. The 
magistrate, G. Hohlenberg, Esq., in the 
most praiseworthy manner remonstrated 
with this unfortunate woman on the shock- 
ing impropriety of thus sacrificing herself, 
but was at last obliged to grant permission 
in the usual manner. — [Cal. John Bull, 
July 1823. 

A Suttee took place about eight o’clock 
on Friday morning, at Koonaghur Ghaut, 
where four women, from the age of thirty 
to fifty, sacrificed themselves on the same 
pile with the corpse of their dead husband, 
Kummall Chattiyer, a Coolin Bramin at 
Koonaghur, who was not only permitted, 
but paid for marrying thirty-two wives, 
whilst living in this world, and who de- 
parted this life on the evening of the 5th 
instant. Directly information was sent to 
bis different wives, who were in general 
living at their fathers’ bouses (only two of 
his wives lived with him), four of these 
determined on eating fire, as the natives call 
it ; two were living near, one at Calcutta, 
and the fourth at Bosborrah, above Hoog- 
ly ; however, they were soon brought to- 
gether, and the necessary permission, hav- 
ing been obtained from the magistrate of 
the district (at least so the police people 
said who attended the suttee), they sur- 
rounded the funeral pile, which they en- 
closed all around with a paling of bam- 
boos, so as to prevent the escape of any 
who might be so inclined after having 
once entered it ; in less than one minute 
after the fire was lighted the whole of 
them must have been suffocated, and in 
less than ten minutes their bodies burnt to 
a coal, so excessively hot was the fire. So 
common is the sight in this neighbourhood, 
that only a feV hundred people collected 
together to see it, and nearly all of them 
women. It is said that twenty-two of his 
wives were living at his death, and it was 
expected more of them would have joined 
the four. — [Ibid. Nov. 10. 
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FOXMATION OF THE CALCUTTA AUXILIARY 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY; 

On Monday the 1st of Dec. a meeting 
of the friends and supporters of the 
Church Missionary Society was held' in 
the Old Church Room, for the purpose of 
forming an Auxiliary Church Missionary 
Society, 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta in the 
Chair. 

G. Udney, Esq. 'opened the business 
of the meeting by adverting to die opera- 
tions of the Church Missionary Society at 
this Presidency. He stated, that in 1807, 
the Society voted £250 for the furtherance 
of Missionary objects, and. constituted 
him, together with the late Rev. David 
Brown and the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, a 
corresponding Committee; that in 1809 
the grant was increased to £500 ; and the 
Society had gone on increasing their con- 
tributions as circumstances called for 
them, and that they now remit annually 
£3,000. 

With the assistance thus afforded, and 
further contributions raised in this country, 
the Corresponding Committee had esta- 
blished schools in various parts of the coun- 
try ; had supported Missionaries, and had 
been enabled to extend their operations 
much beyond their expectation. That in 
consequence of the increased importance 
of the labours of the Committee, and of 
the enlarged measures of the Society, 
which required additional patronage and 
support, the Corresponding Committee 
had, with the advice and concurrence of 
the Lord Bishop, agreeably also, as they 
conceived, to the wishes of the Parent 
Society, called the present meeting with a 
view to form an Auxiliary Society, to 
which the labours of the Committee might 
be devolved, and which might be able to 
promote the measures of the Parent So- 
ciety in a more extensive and efficient 
manner than bad hitherto been done. 

The following resolutions were then 
proposed and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved 1st. Hot, with a view to the 
more efficient and extensive prosecution of 
the highly important objects of the Church 
Missionary Society, the Meeting accept of 
the powers heretofore vested in the Corres- 
ponding Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Calcutta which have 
been tendered to them, and that a Society 
be now formed which shall be designated 
“ The Calcutta Church Missionary So- 
ciety, Auxiliary to the Church Missionary 
Society "for Africa and the East.” 

2d. That, the labours and functions of 
the Corresponding Committee, compre- 
hending the superintendence of the So- 
ciety’s Missions, correspondence with the 
Missionaries and with the Patent Society, 
and all matters connected with the ma- 

Vot. XVII. 4 R 
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nagement of Missionary operations, be 
transferred to this Society. 

3d. That all the landed or other pro- 
perty, now in charge of or under controul 
of the Committee, be understood as be- 
longing to, and agreed to be held suhject 
to the disposal of the Parent Society, in 
whom it shall be vested, as well as any 
other property to be hereafter acquired by 
the Auxiliary. 

4th. That the centre of the Society’s 
operations shall be in Calcutta, and that it 
extend itself throughout the provinces sub- 
ject to this Presidency, as opportunities 
may offer, by associations to be denomi- 
nated, Church Missionary Associations in 
aid of the Calcutta Auxiliary Church 
Missionary Society, according to the pre- 
cedent established by the Church Mis- 
sionary Association in Calcutta. 

*>th. That all persons subscribing or 
collecting annually the sum of Sa.Rs. 32, 
or upwards, be deemed a member of this 
society. 

, 6th. That the business of this Society be 
contjmted by a President, Vice Presidents, 
members of the Established Church, Trea- 
surer, Secretary, and a Committee, con- 
sisting of all Clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church who are Members of this 
Society, not b^ing Missionaries, and Lay- 
men, members#!;, the Established Church, 
Wfxqegtogt^elye. 

4 7th, That the Committee shall hold 
monthly meetings, /or the despatch of 
busiest, and that five shall be competent 
tOrUISL 

. 8th*. That all bills drawn on thp Parent 
Society* , a fy er being voted in the Com- 
mittee, shall be signed by the President 
and the Secretary. f , 

That this Society shall, once at 
least in every year, transmit to the Bjshop 
of the diocese, and to the Committee of 
th*., Parent Society, an abstract of their 
proceedings and regulations. 

10th. That the Eight Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta , te. respectfully re- 
quested to accept office of Presi- 

dent 

. llffi* That G. Udny, Esq. and J. Ha- 
rington. Esq. be Vice-Presidents. 

12th, That G. Ballard, Esq. be re- 
quested to act as Treasurer, and the Rev. 
Archdeacon Come as Secretary ; and that 
the following gentlemen be the Lay-mem- 
bers of the Committee : — 

E. A^ Newton, Esq. ; Col. Mclnnes, 
Capt Hutchinson, Engineers; Cap t. Ches- 
ty* Artillery, and M. Gisborne, Esq., 
with power to add to their number, and 
fiU up vacancies, Subject to confirmation at 
d* annual meeting, to be held on the 
Wednesday after Whit Sunday, and with 
the pnnlege of admitting to their consul- 
tations the presidents of associations and 
honorary members, whom it may be desi- 


rable to associate in the discussions of the 
Committee. 

ISth. That a report of the proceedings 
shall be annually read at the general meet- 
ing on the above-named day, and after- 
wards published, with an abstract of re- 
ceipts and disbursements during the year. 

14th. That the amount collected by as- 
sociations be applied at their option, to the 
purposes of the Society, within the range 
of such associations, subject only to the 
approval of proceedings, tracts, and school- 
books, by the Committee of the Auxiliary 
Society, who will afford the use of their 
press at the Presidency, in printing what 
may be thus approved. 

15tb. That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to George Udny, Esq., ttie other 
gentlemen and clergymen members of the 
late Corresponding Committee. 

On the 10th resolution being proposed 
by the Archdeacon, and seconded by J. H. 
Harington, Esq., and unanimously and 
cordially adopted by the meeting, the Lord 
Bishop expressed at some length the cor- 
diality with winch he accepted the office of 
President of the Society. He observed 
that he had noticed the proceedings of the 
Church Missionary Society from its for- 
mation, and though he had no connexion 
with thq excellent men who established, it, 
except a common feeling for the objects 
aimed at, he had, in common with many 
others, always admired the prudence, per- 
severance, and energy with which its ope- 
rations had been conducted. He also con- 
gratulated the meeting on the success which 
had attended the operations of the Society 
in Africa, and, he would add, in this 
country also, where extensive good is ac- 
complishing by its means, in conjunction 
with other Societies of a similar nature ; 
and that he should be happy to render it 
all the assistance in his power. 

At a Meeting of the Committee held Dec. 8, 
in the Bishop's House* 

Present, The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
President, in the Chair :,,J. H* Haring- 
ton, Esq., Vice-President ; E, A. New- 
ton. Esq. ; Rev. T. Thomason.; Rev. G. 
W. Crapfurd ; Rev. Hr. Parish ; Colonel 
M’Innes ; Captain Hutchinson ; and Rev. 
D. Corrie (Secretary), 

Resolved, 1st, That all the Episcopal 
Missionaries of the Society at this Presi- 
dency, who have not obtained the .Bishop's 
license, be directed to apply to him for the 
same; and that every Missi onar y of the 
Society episcopaily ordained, be directed 
on liis arrival from England,, to present 
himself to the Bishop of the djor**** for 
his license. 

2d- That the Secretary be authorized to 
draw upon the Treasurer for the amount 
of the bills, for current expenses, and all 
disbursements sanctioned by the Com- 
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mittee, and that such bills, together with 
all communications addressed to him on 
the business of the Society, be laid be- 
fore the Comfnittee at the next monthly 
meeting. 

3d. That the Secretary keep a fair copy 
of the proceedings of the Committee, in a 
book for that purpose. 

4th. That the correspondence of the 
Committee with the Parent Society in 
London shall be carried on through the 
Secretary, who shall receive instructions 
from the Committee, and sign every letter 
with his name and addition as Secretary' of 
the Calcutta Auxiliary Church Missionary 
Society. 

5th. That the Secretary do keep an ac- 
count-book exhibiting an abstract of the 
Committee’s receipts and disbursements, 
to be made up from time to time by the 
Treasurer, and produced to the Committee 
whenever the same may be called for. 

6th. That the Secretary be empowered 
to entertain a writer, at a monthly salary 
of thirty rupees, and also a hurkaru of 
five rupees. 

7th. That the Committee do meet every 
third Wednesday in the month at half-past 
nine, of which three days* notice will he 
given by the Secretary. 

8th. That the Right Rev. the President, 
or, in his absence, the senior Vice-Presi- 
dent then in Calcutta, shall be empowered 
to call special meetings of the Committee 
when the affairs of the Society may render 
it necessary. 

9th. Tliat every meeting of the Com- 
mittee shall commence and terminate w ith 
a form of prayer to be approved by the 
President. 

10th. That the above resolutions be con- 
sidered as standing rules for the conduct 
of the Committee. 

It was further resolved, tliat 700 copies 
of the resolutions of the General Meeting 
and the standing regulations adopted by 
the Committee be printed, and that the 
President and the Secretary be requested 
to transmit them to the friends of the 
Society in different parts of India and 
Europe, with such recommendations as 
they may judge likely to obtain further 
support to the objects of the Society. — 
[Cal. John Bull, Dec. 16. 

NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION. 

A meeting was held at the Old Church 
Room on Friday morning, the 12th Dec., 
for the purpose of the first public examina- 
tion of the female children educated by the 
Church Missionary Society. The room 
by ten o’cloek was filled with the fashion 
and beauty of Calcutta, amongst whom we 
noticed the Right Honourable Lady, and 
the Honourable Captain and Miss Am- 
herst, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop, 


&c. The examination commenced on the 
arrival of the Lady Amherst by the intro- 
duction of the first class, consisting iff a 
number of girls, who read the New Testa- 
ment with much facility, and answered the 
questions put to them by Mrs. Wilson, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Wilson and Jetter, 
with much perspicuity and discernment. 
We cannot help remarking the quickness 
of one little girl, a child not exceeding 
four years of age, who read the New 
Testament without the slightest hesitation, 
and with a clearness quite astonishing. 
The girls composing the second class were 
examined in one of the elementary bobks 
made use of by the Society, and acquitted 
themselves very much to the satisfaction 'of 
the company present. Another class wits 
examined in Dr. Watts’s catechism, and 
evinced great retention of memory. After 
these exercises bad been gone through, 
some of the girls seated themselves upon 
the ground, and began to sew, after which 
they displayed their performances to some 
ladies, w ho highly commended them also. 
Specimens of their writing were then ex- 
hibited, which reflect the highest credit 
upon their teachers. When we consider 
the short poriod that this society has been 
in acti ve operation — a period not exceeding 
eighteen months — we feel fhat every thing 
which could be said by us would be inade- 
quate to the idea we entertain of the value 
of its services. Nearly 400 children are 
educated in twenty-two schools, belonging 
to the Society. We know not whether we 
should say children , for amongst those pre- 
sent yesterday were several adult females. 
The difficulties the Society have had to 
contend with, it must be obviotis, are of no 
common kitid. These have been of a na- 
ture probably stronger than caste — and the 
principal of them appears to us to be the 
habit of female seclusion among the na- 
tives. It is true that the greater number 
of these children are Hindus, and that the 
custom of seclusion is of Mabomedan 
origin : yet so wgR does it suit the Hindu 
character, that it now forms a strong fea- 
ture of it. We were very much pleased 
with the presence of several respectable na- 
tives, who even assisted rri the examination of 
the classes themselves, a plain proof of the 
decrease of prejudice among them . We 
believe there was not a person who attended 
this meeting, who did not feel rejoiced at 
the communication of instruction to the 
numerous interesting little objects around 
him, and we most fervently express our 
hope that these feelings will not be allowed 
to expire without some assistance of a more 
substantial nature being afforded to ‘the 
funds of so valuable an institution. We 
mention for the information of those who 
may feel interested in these matters, and 
who had not an opportunity of being pre- 
sent on this occasion, that a similar ex- 
amination of the female children educated 

4R2 
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in tiie schools under' the care of Mr. 
Pearce, will take place on Friday next, at 
nine o’clock in the morning, at the school - 
bouse/near Matiik Tallao . — [Bengal Hurk. 

ikt. is:" '• f-\-- 

si, . '* - 

COMPANY S MINT* 

Die w&o4e of the new mint apparatus, 
whiob jately arrived in this country on the 
H*4wx^tartered ships Abberton, Fiorentia, 
and Totten, has been safely landed At the 
impart warehouse wharf, under the vigi- 
lant superintendence of Capt. Milner, the 
harbour-master, by whose judicious ar- 
rangements the whole has been safely con- 
veyed^ without- the most trifling injury 
being sustained by any single part, to the 
new, inland custom -house, at the north end 
of the Strand, immediately contiguous to 
^^chitke?naw mint is to be built. Some 
#£,the parts weighed nearly five tons. 
Tjncre are altogether four engines — two of 
forty- horse power, two of twenty, and two 
of fourteen. We understand the founda- 
tipps of the new mint, are to be commenced 
»po» foi^w»tb.-x-[Gi/c*tta John Bull , De- 
cemfa'U* 

> accidents on the Ganges. 

Patna, 17 th Sept. 1823.—“ We arrived 
herif (a little below the old fort) the even- 
ing before last, and cannot move further, 
the wiim being right in our teeth, a dread- 
ful current running, and the river like a 
sea. Thank God, we are neSr Dinapore ; 
our losses have beeii severe. I have, out of 
tny small party, lost six taen, and a boat is 
now missing %ith eight Europeans and one 
woman. The left wing of the 44th is a 
few miles in our rear. All the cadets, I 
ara happy to say, are Well and safe, only a 
few codking-bcats of theirs lost, but some 
of tfie biidgerows had very narrow escapes. 
The rudder of my boat was carried away, 
and the pinnace, in consequence, nearly 
upset. I lost my cookiftg-boat with all its 
valuables, and next day my orderly boat, 
but no lives. 

“ What a melancholy sight I saw near 
this! { Poor Captain Conway ’s budgerow 
a wreck, with the bottom upwards. It 
upset three days before we came up to it, 
and the night previous to that they found 
Conway’s body, by cutting some of the 
planks out of the boat ; also Miss Farrell’s, 
but Mrs. Conway’s body was not discover- 
ed, ^though we caused search to be made 
for it, butit Is dangerous going down Into 
the boat, it being quite tinder water. 

« The Mangle thinks Mrs! C.’s body 
has been washed out of the boat, but I am 
of a different opinion. A great part of the 
property has been saved. Miss F. is 
buried close to the place where the boat 
he» ; Captain C.’s body has been setit up to 
Dinapore. He was found with his arms 
clasped round the mast, and the Mangie 


says, it was his orders to go on during the 
bad weather, which earned the boat to 
upset ; but this I do not believe. He might 
have saved himself, but was too much en- 
gaged with the unfortunate ladies.”— [Cal. 
John Bull . 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CALCUTTA. 

The improvements which have taken 
place in this city within the last twelve 
years, as well as those in progress, reflect 
the highest credit on all the parties en- 
gaged in promoting them. They have 
been occasionally alluded to individually, 
but never have been noticed collectively. 
We should be very much obliged : by a 
communication on this subject from those 
who have an opportunity of observing 
them : we wish we could ourselves take 
a survey of the town for the purpose. The 
first, certainly, that would engage our 
attention would be the New - Strand ; both 
on account of its being the grandest effort 
that has been made, and also from its 
locality, its southern end forming the very 
commencement of the town. ThbsC trho 
have left Calcutta > only twelve months, 
would be surprised at the change which 
has taken place at that spot. The house 
lately occupied by Mr. Tyler is * now 
down, and the whole space from Chand- 
paul Ghaut to Colvin’s Ghaut is laid open. 
An iron railing extends along the whole 
of the wall, which here forms the boun- 
dary of the river; close to the railing 
there is a regular elevated and paved foot- 
path of about seven feet. The road-way 
is of very considerable breadth along the 
whole line of the Strand, which is every 
day improving in appearance, from the 
elegant houses and warehouses which are 
erecting in various places. The new mint 
is to be built at the northern exttemfity, 
and no doubt can be entertained but that 
it will be worthy of the City, and an or- 
nament to the place. * • 

We hare heard that the building for 
the present mint is to be near the palace 
which is to be built for tbe Bishop of 
Calcutta. We are not aware whether tbe 
palace will be open to the river, but hope, 
if it is possible, that it will be so, and 
thus add another grand ornament ‘ to tbe 
Strand. From Colvin’s ' Ghaut towards 
the north, tbe bank of tbe river is sftoped 
and plotted with grass ; this has a very 
pretty effect, and woutd Idok* well if 
carried along the whole length. It is 
not improbable that when the Strand is 
completely occupied by houses, new 
streets wfll be opened to the eastward, to 
connect it with the other parts of the 
town and with Chitpore road.’ i ’fhe men- 
tion of this place at once points out an 
object well worthy the consideration of 
the Committee for Improving the City. 
At the Loll Bazar end a 'small widening 
has taken place, but of not half the 
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necessary breadth. We would recom- 
mend the breadth of this part of the road 
to be increased as much as possible at 
once. The guide should be to leave a 
sufficient space from the police gaol for a 
wall of the necessary height for security, 
and that width should be carried through- 
out the road. We may possibly recur to 
this subject at some future period. — [Ca/V 
John Bull, Dec . 18. 

GAOL DELIVERY. 

Supreme Court, Nov. 17, 1823. 

The following prisoners, convicted this 
sessions, were put to the bar, and respec- 
tively addressed by the Hon. Sir F. Mac- 
nagbten in the following words : 

Thacoor Doss.— Your situation is sin- 
gular, The offence of which you have 
been convicted, and for which in England 
you would surely have suffered death, is 
not a capital crime in this country. The 
most savage and ferocious brutes regard 
the sharers of their enjoyment with ten- 
derness and affection— this pervades all 
animated nature : yet you, worse than 
the savage, go to indulge your passions 
with a defenceless female : . having satis- 
fied your lust, you watch until sleep has 
made her an easy and unresisting victim, 
then for the sake of her ornaments you 
resolve upon her murder, and inflict 
wounds upon her from which she miracu- 
lously recovered. Every person of huma- 
nity, every man must lament that you 
are not to expiate your crime upon the 
gallows ; but fine and imprisonment are 
the only penalties we can award ; a fine 
which you are unable to pay, and impri- 
sonment which to you would be no punish- 
ment. You have, however, been con- 
victed of two larcenies, one in having 
stolen an ornament from the person of the 
woman whom you must have thought you 
had murdered ; the other for having stolen 
property from the house of Muddoosuddeu 
Moira ; for each of these offences, the sen- 
tence of the Court is, that you be trans- 
ported to Bencoolen, in the island of 
Sumatra, for seven years, making in all 
the term of fourteen years. 

Hurischunder. — Burglary.— You have 
been clearly convicted of burglary. It 
must be admitted that your offence was 
-not accompanied by any aggravating cir- 
cumstances; but your offence subjects 
you to the penalty of death* and it is not 
in the power of this Court to do more 
than to commute that sentence into one of 
transportation. Indeed, we are not dis- 
posed to mitigate it further, for your con- 
duct upon your trial was such as to make 
us think that you bad used your influence 
as a "Bramin to procure the perjury of 
three unhappy men who were examined 
for you as witnesses, and who are now in 
gaol to be tried for the offence which they 
have committed at your instigation. Sen- 


tence, transportation to Bencoolen for ten 
years. 

Muddun. — You have been, convicted 
of the most brutal violation of a female 
infant. There was every thing in the 
perpetration of your crime which could 
aggravate its guilt. We may, indeed, be 
well blamed for our lenity in not awarding 
the extremest punishment of the law : it 
might be most justly inflicted upon such 
an offender as you. We hope, however, 
that transportation for life will be an 
example, or rather, indeed, that example 
may be unnecessary, for we believe there 
are few, if any, so depraved as tp think 
of forcibly violating female infancy. Car- 
nal knowledge of such a child, even with 
consent, is a. capital felony by the law of 
England. Ordered to be transported for 
life to Bencoolen. 

Andri.— You have been convicted of 
burglary, an offence which" is a capital 
felony by our law. There is nothing par- 
ticular in your case, and if any body CoUld 
have spoken favourably of your character, 
we might have lamented the necessity we 
are under of banishing you from -this 
country, or been induced to shorten the 
period of your transportation. The Court 
must now sentence you to be transported 
to Bencoolen for seven years. 

James Fraser. — You have been con- 
victed of forgery. It is needless to en- 
large upon the dangers to which society 
must be laid open by the commission of 
this offence. Your character, I am sorry 
to say, is such as to be very far from re- 
commending you to favour. I do not 
wish your offence to be made capital here, 
but I am very desirous that, it should be 
made a felony for the convenience of pro- 
secuting it, and that a punishment more 
likely than transportation is to prevent its 
commission should be 'sanctioned. Or- 
dered to be transported to Bencoolen for 
seven years. 

Jeetoo Thannadar. — You have been con- 
victed of an offence, which if not punish- 
ed whenever it is detected, would render 
the situation of the lower orders of this 
society intolerable ; it would expose them 
to the most cruel oppression. You are 
clearly proved to have gained by extortion, 
committed under the pretence of perform- 
ing your duty, property to the value of 
200 rupees. We have no doubt of your 
guilt,* but we consider that you must 
necessarily be punished in some degree 
by the loss of that office which you have 
so grossly abused, we shall, therefore, 
only sentence you to imprisonment in the 
common gaol of Calcutta for the term of 
eighteen calendar months ; to pay a fine of 
300 rupees to the King ; and to be further 
imprisoned until that fine be paid. 

Rajkisno Mitter. — You have been con- 
victed of perjury, and to my knowledge 
there never was a perjury more deliberately 
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committed than yours. You were repeated- 
ly admonished, not only as to the impro- 
bability of the account you gave of your- 
self, but of the consequences which would 
follow from your .perseverance. You did 
persevere, and .swore yourself, when you 
came to justify as bail, to be worth 
100,000 rupees, although persona were 
present who declared they would prove 
that you had a short time before been 
confiptii in t&e Court of Requests gaol 
fora siim not exceeding fifty rupees. 
We have considered the mode of punish- 
indent most likely to deter others from the 
commission of such an offence, and we 
think it better in your case not to adopt 
transportation^ although we are at liberty 
to droer it in addition to other punish- 
ment. The sentence of the Court is, 
that you be imprisoned for twelve calendar 
months in the House of Correction, and 
there be kept to hard labour; and that 
twice within that period you be publicly 
whipped m the streets of Calcutta, at the 
usuaj place and in the usual manner. The 
sheriff will take care to have a label af- 
fixed to your breast denoting your offence. 

The other prisoners were then put to 
the' bar, upon the, name of Robert 
Hosier being called, Sir F. Macnaghten 
inquired whether the magistrates had sent 
the r«flforn£itioB% and was answered in 
the negative. 

Sir RJfacnaghten . — u Then let him be 
discharged. For every term during the 
WtS fcnrfytars we -have directed this to be 
done $ tahd if ito is hot done on another 
occasion I will put a fine upon the magis- 
trates. Lit 'is quite intolerable. Let the 
man be discharged.” 

James. Johnson, William Kelly, Co6si- 
nath Banneijee, Doye Sing, and several 
othenq hwre then put to the bar, and seve- 
raMy discharged. — [Beng* Hurk^ Ifov. 17. 

, ADMINISTRATIONS TO 
ESTATES, 

ht August, September, Odder, and 
i if. November, 1823. 

. Lieut. CoL. Lewis Grant, fate of Invalid 
Estab. at Chnnar — James Weir Hogg, 
Esq. 

Mr.W. Harmsworth, late of Calcutta, 
MercbaitU— Eliza Henrietta Harmsworth, 
widow. 

Rev- F. T. Kirchhoffer, late of Nag- 
pore, Chjqfiaia— F2 Kircfahoffar. 

L. Hook, Esq., heretofore a Captain on 
Bengal Establishment— Mr. Ale*. Colvin, 
of Calcotta, . a Member df the firm of 
MecbrslCfinn aad Co, ■ < j 

Majtuv'R. Macplietson, lata of Bengal 
Establishments— Capt J. Maephertan, H. 

M. Sanactto 

Mr.-W. Higgs, late of Chandernagore 
—Mr. A- Cameron, of same place. 

B. Comberbach, Esq., late of Calcutta, 


and one of Attornies of Supreme Court at 
Fort William r-Capt T. Maddock, Ben- 
gal Establishment. 

Lient.Col. W. Agnew, late in Service 
of United Company — Capt. J. W. Jones. 

Lieut. A. C. Trevor, late of Invalids 
— B. Wolff, Esq., Merchant. 

Mr. U. Patullo, late of Mookseepore, 
District of Bbaugulpore, Province of Be- 
har, Indigo Planter* John Smith, Esq., 
Merchant. 

Eliza Breton, late of Suburbs of Cal- 
cutta— P. Breton, Esq., a Surgeohln ser- 
vice of Hon. Cotnpany. 

Capt. J. Green, , late Master of ship- 
Liverpool — W. Prinsep, Esq., a member 
of firm of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 

Lieut. Gen. Dyson Marshall, late in Ser- 
vice of Company— Capt. C. D’O. Aplin. 

Mr. W. Browne, late of Seebpore, Dis- 
trict of 24 Pergunnahs, Mariner— Mrs. 
Mary Browne, widow, and W. Huggins, 
Esq., of same place. 

Lieut. Gen. James Morris, late of Ben- 
gal Establishment— John Palmer, Esq. 

Miss C. Eliz. Top, late of Madras — 
ditto. 

Capt. Alex: Fortune, late of Lucltriow 
—Assist. Surg. George Bail lie, of Dum 
Dun), and Mr. James Hastie, of Rada 
Bazar, Calcutta. 

Surg. John Jack Gibson, late of Luck- 
now — Hon. J. R. Elphinstone, of Alli- 
pore. 

C. Child, Esq., late of Calcutta — H. 

M. Child, of Calcutta, Merchant. 

Mrs. E. C. Pinto, late of Calcutta— A. 
Lackersteen, of Calcutta, Merchant. 

James Fowler, late a Master Pilot— 
Emelia Fowler, widow. 

Ens. G. D. Cullen, late of 1 1th regt 

N. I J. W. Hogg, Esq. 

Mr. B. L. Jenkins, late Assist, in Mi- 
litary Account. Gen. *s Office— ditto. 

Mr. H. Orde, late of Cawnpore, Mer- 
chant — ditto. 

Capt. C. Dacre, late of Military Ser- 
vice-ditto. 

Mr. J. Broders, late of Calcutta— Mrs. 
Sarah Broders, widow. 

Lieut. S. Delap, late of 1st bat. 24th 
regt. N.I. — J. W. Hogg, Esq. 

Mr. T. Vaughan, late of Calcutta — 
ditto. 

Mr. T. N. Gibson, late of Pilot Ser- 
vice — ditto. 

Ens. D. Campbell, late of 2d bat 19*h 
regt. N.I.— ditto. 

Lieut. Chas. J. Levade, late of 1st bat 
3d regt. N. I.— ditto. 

Mr. George Collins, late of Moorsbeda- 
bad — ditto. 

Mtqor Chas. Arden, late of 1st bat. 27th 
regt. N. I,— Klitto. 

Mrs. Marg. Keys, widow of late Dr. 
R. Keys — ditto. 

C. McNicoll, late Commander of brig 
Pallas— ditto. 
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Lieut. John Hoare, late of 2d bat. 20th 
regt. N.I.— J, W. Hogg, Esq. 

Mrs. Anne Gibson, widow of late John 
Jack Gibson, Esq. — ditto. 

Lieut. B. William.., late of Artillery — 
ditto. 

Mr. T. Beid, late Purser of Ogle Cas- 
tle— ditto. 

Lieut. G. Walter, late in Service of 
Hon. Company — John Palmer, Esq. 

Lieut. Col. John Petrie Keble, late in 
Military Service on Bengal Establish- 
ment — Mr. Gervaise Bobinson, and Mr. 
James Watson. 

H. Mercer, Esq., late of Mireapore — 
David Clark, Esq., of Calcutta, as a 
member of firm of Messrs Fergusson and 
Co. 

Capt. C. O. Jenkins, BeDgal Artillery 
— Capt. Uieh. Jenkins. 

Boss Jennings, Esq., late of Sydney 
Grove, district of Jessore — Mrs. Sarah 
Jennings, widow'. 

Lieut. C. H. Phelips, late in Military 
Service of Company — Mrs. Harriet Phe- 
lips, of Berhampore, widow.. 

Surg, John Macrae, late in Service of 
Company on Bengal Establishment— N. 
Alexander, Esq. of Calcutta. 

Lieut. Alex. Bind, late in Military 
Service, of Company on Bombay Esta- 
blishment— J. N. Rind, Esq. 

. Dr. Roger Keys, a Superintending 
Surgeon on Bengal Establishment — W. 
Nesbit, and T. C. Plowden, Esquires, 
tjqth.of Calcutta. 

Tredway Clarke, Esq., late of Com- 
pany’s Civil Service — J. W. Hogg, Esq. 

Mr. G. Mowatt, late an Indigo Planter 
in district of Nuddeah— ditto. 

Ens. Fred. Sysonby, late of European 
Regt. — ditto. . 

Capt. Alex. Cook, late of 6th regt. L.C. 
—ditto. 

Mr. D. Smith, late of Ghaxeepore, In- 
digo Planter— ditto. . 

Capt. J. E. Conway, late of Bengal 
Army— W. Ainslie, Esq., a Member of 
firm of Messrs. Colvin and Co. 

Lieut- Col. W. Robinson, late in II. M’s 
24th Foot — Nath. Alexander, Esq., Cal- 
cutta, tt Member of firm of Messrs. Alex- 
ander and Co, Merchants. 

, Maj. W. Henley, late of Bengal Es. 
tablisbment — John Palmer, Esq., and Capt. 
dphn Craigie. . 

John Marchant, late of Mozambique, 
Coast of -Africa, Master Mariner, and late 
Commander of ship Matilda— -John Dow- 
ling, of, Calcutta, gent. 

Mr. W. Higgs, late of Cbandemagore 
-—Mr. R. Campbell, of China Bazar- 
street, Calcutta, Wine Merchant. . 

John Pinto, Esq, late of Calcutta, 
Merchant — A. Lackersteen, C. L, Pinto, 
and J. M. Lackersteen, all of Calcutta. 

Capt. Geo. Casement, Bengal Military 
Estab, — Lieut. Col. W. Casement, C.B. 


SHIPPING. 

Dejmrtures from Calcutta. 

Dec. 16. Fame, Young, for London via 
Bencoolen.— 17. Florentia,'WtttMe, for 
London via St, Helena. — 20. Duke of Lan- 
caster, Davies, for Madras and Liverpool. 
—SO. ifoodf&rd, ChapWan, for Madras 
and London.— SI. Albion ,' Swain son, for 
Liverpool. . . >• 

Ship Allds . — We are happy to learn that 
Captain Ceronio has been successful in 
extricating the ship Atlas' from her, peri- 
lous situation in H.g River. Chreik, and 
that a pilot was despatched on Saturday 
for the purpose of bringing,' her' up to 
Calcutta. From what we have heard re- 
specting the situation of the Atlas, she 
must be a remarkably strong ship, ns she 
was resting on the bank by her bead and 
stern, so that all between them was quite 
unsupported. Part of the deck had been 
cut away for the purpose of taking out her 
cargo, so that no support was derived from 
the deck, notwithstanding 1 whicti}* ! uot. a 
single plank had started.— [Ben? Xturk. 
Dec. 15. " ’ " U,t 

• — ,1 " I ■.! 

BIRTHS, iVrARB,IAtJE££ AjjD 

deaths. I;,.., 

ISUiTHS. . ... , ., , 

Aim- 5. At Barrack pore, the -wife of 
Mr. R. Platts, of a son. -r«. . 

6. At Futtyghur, Mrs.iL. Quin an-, of 
adaughter. - !• < 

13. Mis. Payne, Jun, of a daughter. 

15. At Entally, Mrs. G. M. Andereon, 
of adaughter. 

. 16. At Goorgoan, the lady tof Assist. 
Surg. Joseph Woolley, of a daughter. 

— At Bankeepoor, Mrs- J. iJa Casta, 
Jun., of a daughter; i . . 

17. At Banda, the lady of George 
Main waring, Esq., Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

1 9 , Mrs. J. J. L. Hoff, yfa ma. 

— ' Mrs. Francis Victor, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. D’ Cruz, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. H. Hosmer, of a daughter. 

23. At Dinapore, the wife of Mr. H. 

C. Chamberlain, Warrant Medical Stall', 
of a daughter, . > • — r , >. » . < 

— Mrs. W. Sturmer, of a son. 

24. At Berhampofe, Ate. IS. 'Eliz. 
O’Connor, wife of Mr. P. O’Connor, 
Assist. Indigo Planter, of a daughter. 

. — At Meerut, the wife of Rd. M‘Au- 
liff, Riding Master Hone Brigade, of a 
daughter. > . 

— At Allahabad, .the lady of Capt. 
Vetch, 27th N.L, of ^daughter. 

27. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut, 
and Adj.. Jervis, ad bat. 2d N.I., of a 
daughter. 

23. Mrs. J. M. Heritage, of a son. 

Dec. 1. At Lucknow, the lady of Capt. 
Smalpage, M.B., of a daughter. 
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Dec. 1. At Barrackpore, the lady of 
Capt. H. Wood, 11th N. I.,of a son. 

3. The lady cif the Rev.- W. Adam, of 

a daughter. * •*'"■ 

4. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. 
Maclean, of a son. 

6. In Sect William, the lady of Major 
Henry Faithful, ofa son. 

— Mm. P. D’Mello, of a daughter. 

—'At &* Calcutta Academy, Mrs. . 
FaMMi Len dated t, of a son. 

9. '’ > LFhe lady of Capt. Lamb, of the ship 
Pdnhs, of a daughter. 

10. The lady of R. M. Thomas, Esq., 

of a daughter. ** 

— Tie lady of W. -Anley, Esq., of a 
son. 

11. Mrs. Bailey, widow of the late Mr. 
W. Bailey, ofa daughter. 

MAURI ACES. 

Oct. 12. At Meerut, Capt. J. Barclay, 
4th light Car., to Mis9 Elizabeth Long. 

AS tv. 3. At Nusseerabad, Comet Pene- 
father, 3d regt. Bengal Light Cavalry, to 
Miss Eliz. Jane Denson. 

8. Mr. John D’Rozario, to Miss Erne- 
lia Meqttim. 

IS. ‘‘ At the Cathedral, Mr. J. Hudson 
to Mias Susan Peters. 

18. At Cawnpore, Mr. J. Roberts.’, ■ of 
Subordinate Medical Staff attached to 
H.M. ISth Lancers, to Miss Mary Creigh, 
daughter of ■ Capt. Creigh, H.M. 8th 
King* s Royd lrisb Regt. of Hussars. 

Sfc At the Cathedral, the Rev. J. Jet- 
ter, to Miss Harriet Corties. 

88. At the Cathedral Church, Mr. L. 
B. D* Metis to Miss N. Foy. 

29. At St John’s Cathedral, Mr. E. 
Leggott to Miss A. Gilbert. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. B. D. 
Terherbruggen, to Emma, daughter of 
Air. Samuel Huct. 

Dec. A At St. Nazareth's Church, Var- 
tanest Zaeharia, Esq., of Dotar Kotee, in 
JessoH% to Mariam, youngest daughter of 
the late J. David, Esq. 

8. At the Cathedral, Mr. Francis Fa- 
vierto Miss Marie Bouchez Joubert. 

Leads/. At Meerut, Thomas J. Turner, 
Esq, 'of 'toe Civil Service, to Miss 
M’Combe, duly daughter of Colonel 
M'Combe, nemmaling H.M. 14th regt. 
of Kmi * - 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 8 At Nagpore, Lieut. C. Mac- 
donald, 16th regt N.I. 

Noe. S. At Lttcknow, the infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. James Morris. 

9. On ha- way to Calcutta, near Malda, 
atlheggiiof 25, Padhy, the wife of Mr. 
N. Donato, indigo planter, of Pumeah. 

17. At sea, Capt M. Pike, of the ship 

RettttMs. y 

18. The hdhat daughter of Mr. John 
Payne, Junior. 


22. Mrs. Catherine D’Rozario, aged 
40 years. 

23. Mr. A. Da Costa, aged 63 years. 

24. -At Saugor, Elfenr, the wife of 

Lieut. Col. Perkins. ' ■ ' 1 " 

25. Mr. J. S. Cooke, wine mordant, . 
agedSTyenrs. 

*7. At Chinsurah, Mrs. Mary Therein 
Ulrich, widow of J. D. Ulrich, Esq. , aged 
40 years. ’ • " ’ 

30. Mr. Thomas CottreH, senior, , 'for- 
merly of the Police Department, aged 63 
years. ... ■ 

— At Bandel, Mr. M. A. Gomes, an 
old resident of Sooksagur, at a very ad- 
vanced age (upwards of 100 years). 

Dec. 2. At Garden Reach, the lady of 
W. H. Websterfield, Esq., aged 26 years. 

4. At Dinapore, the infant sod of 
Lieut Maclean. 

7. At the residence of Capt. H. Niehel- 
son, Brigee Tullow, Chowringhee, Lieut. 
Col. Francis Drummond, of the Bengal 
Establishment. • 

— Of apoplexy, Mr. H. Davies, of the 
firm of Davies and Co, Tank ‘ Square, 
aged 32 years. • tr - 

9. At Cossipore Gun-Carriage Agency, 
Helen Blair Clegborn, daughter of Mr. 
Conductor G. Cleghom, aged 7 years. 

10. The infant daughter of R. My 
Thomas, Esq. 

— Mr. James Clare, aged 18 years. 

11. The infant son of Mr. J. Brown, 
aged three months. 

12. John Caiman, Esq., ship-builder, 

aged 44 years. ri 

14. J. C. Smith, Esq., aged 57 years. 

— Mrs. Catherine Ham, aged 37 years. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Jan. 1. Mr. Thos. Gellibrand, to be 
Sheriff of Madras. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort St. George, Nov. 28, 1 823. — Lieut. 
F. B. Lucas, 8th N.I., to be QuartMast. 
and Interp.to 2d bat. of corps, vice Smith. 

Lieut. G. Wright, 10th 'N.I., "to tie 
QuartMast. and Interp. to 2d bat. of 
corps, vice Wilson. 

Assist. Surg. T. M. Lane, to be Assist- 
ant to Superintendent of Eye Infirmary. 

Dec. 2. — lit Begt. N.I. Sen. Limit. 
Brev.Capt. J. R, Godfrey to be Cajit;; 
and Sen. Ens. J. W. Goldsworthy ’to life 
Lieut, vice Macdonald deceased! datetlf 
com. 28 Nov.' 1823. ' - ’ ; ■ • 

The undermentioned Corrfetsand En- 
signs directed to take rank from 2d May 
1 823 : — Cavalry ■ Comets P. A. Walker, 
W. P. Dens, C. B. Lindsay, S7 F. Mac- 
kenzie, and ' W. Sharp. — Infantry : En- 
signs R. S. M. Sprye, J. Sinclair, C. 


1824.] 

Yates, D. Strettell, D. „ 

Clay, H. C. Beevor, G. W. Moore, C. Pi 
Moore, G. A. Barnard, J. W. Rickards, 
J. Thomas, J. Smith, H. T. Yarde, E. 
W. Snow, G. C. C. Rand, W. E. Gibb, 
E. W. Ravenscroft, and J. C. Boulderson. 

Assistant to Eye Infirmary placed in 
charge of Institution, vice Hyne. 

Dec. 5. — Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) L. W. 
Watson, 1st N.I., to he Quart. Mast, and 
Interp. to 1st bat. of corps, vice Godfrey. 

Lieut. P. P. Hodge, 1st N.I., to be 
Adj. to 1st bat. of corps, vice Watson. 

Iaeut. E. T. Clarke, 19 th N.I., to be 
Adj. to 2d bat. of corps, vice Cleaveland. 

Lieut. H. Wright, 19th N.I., to be 
Quart. Mast, and Interp. to 1st hat. of 
corps, vice Clarke. 

Surg. J. Goldie, First Member of Medi- 
cal Board, permitted to resign service of 
Hon. Company. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe— H ot. 28. Col. H. S. Scott, 
commanding Travancore Subsidiary Force, 
for health.— Lieut. H. Currie, f.th N. I, 
ditto.— Dec. 2. Capt. C. B. Patton, of 
Art,- ditto — Ens. J. S. Elliott, 7th N.I, 
ditto. — Comet B. W. Cumberledge, 7th 
L.C, for one year.— 9. Lieut. Col. J. 
Viog, 13th N.I., for health.— Lieut. 
(Brev.Capt.) A. Inglis, 24th N.I, ditto.— 
Lmofe (Brev.Capt.) J. A. Coudell, 16th 
N.I. 

Cancelled. — Dec . 9. Lieut H. W. Spar- 
row, 13th N.I, to Bombay. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GAKJAM. 

The following is an extract of a letter 

from Berhampore near Ganjam : “ We 

have been very quiet in this district for 
some years past, until a few days ago, 
when some of the neighbouring chieftains, 
that infest the hills close to Berhampore, 
made an irruption into the lowlands, burn- 
ing many of the villages. Things are now 
coming to a bearing, and I hope quietness 
will soon lie restored without having re- 
course to the employment of the regular 
troops. The bills are very unhealthy at this 
season of the year.”— [Ind. Gaz. Dec. 1, 


SOCIETY FOE PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Vepery Misfim — The old church erect- 
ed at Vepery in the year 1746 and granted 
by Government for the use of the Vepery 
branch of the mission of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge in the 
year 1750, having been found quite insuf- 
ficient for thg accommodation of the rapidly 
increasing .congregations and schools who 
there attend divine service, a representation 
of the necessity of erecting a new;, church 
was made by the late Bishop of Calcutta to 
the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
Asiatic Jnurn. — No. 102. 
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Wynter, H. P. ledge, who immediately voted the suta of 
£2,000 toward the work j and the. Govern- 
ment of Madras have been pleased to-give 
very liberal aid by the grant of tt tether 
large sum, necessary to complete the 
building on a scale of sufficient magnitude. 
With these sum® the Missionaries- have 
been enabled to undertake the desired 
work, and on Monday the 8th Dec. at five 
o'clock in the evening, the time appointed 
for laying the foundation stone, the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon VaughaD, President 
of the Madras District Committee," »nd a 
considerable number of the members! of 
that institution, accompanied by thkir fa- 
milies and friends, assembled at the Mfsa 
sion House, where they were kinctfa rtt 
ceived by the Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Kottllr, 
the Rev. L. P. Haubroe and the Rev. E.' 
A. G. Falcke. The Company then pro- 
ceeded through the Mission Garden to the 
spot where the foundation of the New 
Church had been dug, and we Rejoined by 
the members of the English and Tamil 
congregations of the Mission who hod 
assembled to witness the ceremony. ' The 
children of the mission schools, consisting 
of about 100 boys and 70 girls of the 
English, and about 80 boys and 40 girls 
of the Tamil school, had been pnwArosiy 
arranged in the space assigned for the body.,: 
ol the church. The stomyin which jw*e I 
deposited the current coins of the. Madras- 
Presidency, with a Latin inscription fa* 
copper plate, was laid by the Ho*.iQA>tntt- 
ton, Esq, Member of the Council of y #r tt 
St. George, and an appropriate prayer, ins 
vokingthe blessingsof the Almighty on toe . 
work, was impressively delivesed -by tbt 
Venerable the Archdeacon- . The rereumw 
closed by the children ofitha English school 
singing the 100th Psalm, and the Tamil 
children the 272d hymn of? *»bri«»0s’. 
Tamil hymn book. The plan* uf the 
church, which is to be a neat Gothiobuild- 
ing, were exhibited by Mr. Jobo|rLa«&tthe , 
Architect. . . j J 

We have been favoured with a copy of the 
Archdeacon’s prayer, and a copy of fa*.,, 
inscription, which we insert below ; .*od 
in laying this short sketch of tbeweremon*. - 
before the public, we offer our hearty con- i < 
gratulatioos to the Revereud. MUsionaria. . 

on this truly gratifying, interesting , . ^ 
memorable event. 

Form of Prayer on occasion of laying the 
first stone of the -Ww Mission *. Ch *.**!> . nt 
Vepery, Madras, December .8^10 igu-," 

Let us Pray : Almighty and everlasting 
God, whose omnipotence fillethtoe,p*qle 
universe and. whose all-seeuig eye,«er- 
vadeto the actions of many who rggardeth. . 
not the outward appease, of, idfing., 
but, the toward intentioiviof tjia mim5. 
Look down, we beseech thee, witb, 4 h» 


favour pn, us thy creatures h^m esmmbled 
niilding.far thy 


before thee, to erect a bnih gl 
public worship, and as pious Christians to 
Vol. XVII. 4 S 
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dedicate the same with ail humility to thy 
Divine Majesty, of which -this stone uow 
to be laid is the foundation. 

[Here Mr. Stratton descended the steps 
and laid the stone, spreading over it corn, 
and pouring oh it wine and oil, after 
which rfle 1 Archdeicon read as follows :"| 

Sanctify, we beseech thee, O Lord ! 
these' humble offerings of the emblems of 
those necessaries of life^ of which we per- 
petuity stand in need, and of that suf- 
ficiency, which under , thy Divine Provi- 
dence we may be permitted to enjoy. 

Bless this undertaking with success for 
the benefit of the present and succeeding 
generations. Work in us all, we beseech 
theey such a sense of thine infinite good- 
ness, and our own obligations to serve 
thee in sincerity and truth, that we may 
never enter thy holy sanctuary but with 
hearts deeply penetrated with a sense of 
our unworthiness, and filled with reveren- 
tial p^ve, s of the Sacred 3!ajesty in whose 
gracious presence we stand, zealously ap- 
plying the doctrines of the Gospel to the 
necessities of our fallen nature. Cleanse 
our hearts by thy divine grace from all 
things which may be displeasing to thee, 
that the incense of praise and supplication, 
now arising, as from a consecrated altar, 
may be an evening sacrifice well pleasing 
in thy sight. 

Enable us, by thy protecting influence, 
so to pass through things Lrmporal that we 
finally loin* 1.01 the linnj’i eu iaal, and, 
«miil tiie Itopt >, and Icais, and pleasures, 
and the sorrpws, the dangers and deliver- 
ances, which we meet with in all the 
various changes and chances of this mortal 
life, may our hearts, by the help of thy 
Holy Spirit, be firmly fixed on the ever- 
lasting enjoyment of thy eternal presence, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Blessed Lord ! dirept and sanctify, we 
beseech thee, our present as well as future 
endeavours to spread abroad the true re- 
ligion of thy Son, our Blessed Saviour, in 
the world, the knowledge of which leadeth 
NS to everlasting salvation. Assist with 
thy blessings, the spiritual labours of those 
pious missionaries of pur church, who 
earnestly endeavour, as true ministers of 
the Gospel, to extend its happy effects 
bei^ as wellas in other parts of the world, 
to the advancement of thy glory, and the 
benefit of all mankind, ever remembering 
the solemn account they must one day give 
before thee, as stewards of thy most holy 
mysteries. May their sacred offices in thy 
holy sanctuary be always attended by edifi- 
cation and succeeded by righteousness, and 
to such as hereafter may be ordained to 
such holy offices, give thy grace and 
heavenly benediction, that both by their 
life and doctrines they may set forth thy 
glory by forwarding the salvation of all 
their hearers. 

Graciously bestow, Almighty Lord ! a 


favourable bearing to these, our humble 
petitions, and accept those acts, of our 
bounden duty, and service to thee, and 
grant that all; our Christian brethren who 
may serve or attend in »this place, may 
meet and part in, unity, peace, and brother- 
ly love, possessed of those principles of 
universal charity and gopr^ wilbi su forci- 
bly recommended to our. observance by thy 
inspired word : the word of truth,* of light, 
and of life. 

Permit us to close these our supplica- 
tions in die name, words, and as <fer as we 
are able, in the spirit of thy Son, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, saying, Our Father 
which art in Heaven, hallowed J?e thy 
name, thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven, give us 
this, day our daily bread, and forgive us 
our trespasses as .we forgive them that 
trespass against us, and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, for 
thine is the kingdom, the power and the 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Peace of God which passeth . all 
understanding, keep your hearts and minds 
in the knowledge and love-of God, and of 
his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, #nd the 
blessing of God Almighty, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst 
you and remain with you always. Aineu. 

Inscription. , . ' ' 

D. 0.JV3L 
Conseciandae aedis 
Posita sunt fundamina 
Die octo Decembris 

A. D. MDCCCXXIU. • 

Regnante Augustissimo Britanniarum 
Rege Georgio IV. 

Madras$en>i provinciae president© 
Honorabili viro Thoma Munro 
Ex equitibus praefectis ordinis militaries de 
Balneo 

Sumptibus corum 
Qui ad CognitiQnem Christ! 

Prom oven dam sociati aunt 
Liberali ter adjuvante Honorabili 

Mercatorum Anglicorum Sodalitate. 

[il/od. Gov . Gass. JGec. 11. 

Examination of the School of the Vepery 

Mission of the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge. 

The annual examination of the above 
scbool was held on Wednesday the 17th 
Dec., in the old Mission Church at Ve- 
pery, and was honoured with the attend- 
ance of Lady Munro, and many ladies 
and gentlemen, members of the Madras 
District Committee, and others were also 
present on this interesting occasion. The 
examination was most ably conducted in 
English, by the Rev. Mr. Roy, who kindly 
undertook that duty at the request of the 
Missionaries, and in Tamil by the Rev. 
Dr. Rottler. 

The number of children present was 
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about 340 : they consisted of^-lst. The 16 
boarders, supported by the legacy of the 
late Rev. Mr. Oericke. 2d. The English 
boy’s school. 3d. The English girl’s 
school. 4th. The Tamil boy’s school. 
5th. The Tamil girl’s school. Nearly the 
whole df those are the children of the 
country- born Portuguese and Tamil con- 
gregation, belonging to the Vepery Mis- 
sion* ' Thediv School, which includes the 
whole number, with the exception of the 
sixteen boarders, was established in 1819, 
and opened on the 1 6th October of that 
month, and has risen to its present state 
of efficiency under the care of the Rev. 
Dr. Rottier, and of his active and zealous 
coadjutors, the Rev. Messrs Haubroe and 
Faleke. Its chief object is to secure to 
the offspring of the poor members of the 
congregations, a religious and useful edu- 
cation, and it is, therefore, professedly a 
“Christian School,” on the principles of 
the established chureh, but it admits any 
who desire to be instructed there, and 
to conform to its rules and principles. 

After the usual school prayer and sing- 
ing a Christmas hymn, the children were 
examined in reading the Holy Scriptures, 
and in the comprehension of what they had 
read, in spelling, and in arithmetic, which 
are taught on Dr. Bell’s plan ; and in the 
church, catechism. 

After the examination was closed, re- 
wards were distributed to the most de- 
serving of the scholars of the different 
classes, and the three best monitors had the 
honour of receiving each a silver medal 
from the hands of Lady Munro, who 
obligingly complied with the request that 
she would bestow these principal rewaids. 
The 'medals were “for talent, industry, 
and correct conduct.” 

Tb#' company then proceeded to visit 
the different parts of the school, and in- 
spected the registers of good conduct, and 
the specimens of writing and of the works 
done by lire children. - These consisted of 
needle-work by the girls of the English 
school, which was observed to be remark- 
ably rieatly and well executed. Stockings 
knit by the Tamil girls, and shoes made 
by the boys ; who afe also learning to bind 
books and cast type, and are employed 
in the printing press. 

It was highly satisfactory to observe that 
the children bad made very quick progress, 
as well in their learning, as in their manual 
works, since the last examination. 

In the 1 course of the last year, two boys 
front this school have found employment 
as draftsmen, and two as servants ; five 
girls have gone out to service, three have 
been married, afcd one has been employed 
asa-teacher; Only two of the scholars have 
died. 

The visitors were highly gratified with 
the very improved state of this valuable 
institution, and thought the highest credit 
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was due to the Reverend Missionaries, for 
the rapid progress ' in knowledge, as well 
as the orderly and healthy appearance of 
the children. — \Ibid, Dec. 25. : • 

BIRTHS AND DE4T» S - 

RtRTHS. 

Dec. 12. At Bangalore, the lady of 
Capt. Tweedie, 2d regt.y of a daughter.* 

20. At Hyderabad, lire lady of Lieut. 
Holroyd, Commanding Resident’s/ Escort, 
of a son. '■ ' 1 

22. At Bellary, the lady of Thomas 
Keys, Esq., Assist. Surg., 2d bat* 24th 
regt., of a son. •’ ^ - 

25. At Uoyapettah, Mrs. A. William- 
son, of? a daughter. 

31. The lady of Major Cadeli, of a 
son. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 5. At Tellicherry, *!Mf. Hohrjr 
Stevenage. 

22. Mrs. Jane Williams.. 

Jan. 2. J. F. Lane, E?q., Collector of 
Masulipatam. ,J 


BOMBAY . 

GOVERNMENT GENERA^ 
ORDERS. " , 

BATTA TO EUROPEAN AND NATIVE TROOPS. 

Bombay Castle, Se]ft. 17, 1823. The 
Hon. the Governor in-Countff ’is • pleased 
to cancel that clause of the General Orders 
of the 1 8th June 1801, which restricts 
the issue of batta to native troops “ to stich 
movements as imply a march of more 
than three days,” and directs that they be 
hereafter considered as entitled’ 1 to march- 
ing batta in all situations in w%fch their 
European Commissioned Officers would 
be entitled to the same, 1 1 

2d. The batta to European Commis- 
sioned and Native Coramissioncd'*and 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates, 
&c. ScC., heretofore allowed for three days 
after arrival at garrison stations, is dis- 
continued,' except on return from field 
services, in all other instances they are to 
be considered as entitled to batta io the 
date of arrival, inclusive ; but not for arty 
period subsequent thereto. 

3d. Officers proceeding singly from 
station to station may be expected to move 
much more expeditiously than with corps 
or detachments, and will be allowed 
marching batta according to the atfiual dis- 
tance, at the rate of one day’s batta for 
every ten miles, together with the diffe- 
rence between the garrison and field-tent 
allowance for the same number of days, 
without reference to the period of arrival 
at their place of destination. Officers 
draw ing full batta for commanding corps 
are not, however, to draw travelling batta 

4S2 
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is addition thereto, although they may 
come under the description of officers en- 
titled to that aftowante when proceeding 
to join. 

• 4th. Adverting to the General Order of 
5th ultimo, by which certain Regimental 
Staff Officers are permitted to draw office- 
tentage #hen proceeding from one garrison 
station to 1 another, the Hon. the Gbvernor- 
in-Cotincil is pleased to intimate that this 
allowance can only be admitted to the date 
of arrival inclusive, and not for any pe- 
riod subsequent thereto, and that the fore- 
going rule is considered as equally appli- 
cable to every description of office- tentage, 
even on the return of troops or depart- 
ments from actual field service. 

5th. The existing rules regarding the 
discharge of extra followers attached to 
corps on their march from station to 
to station, as well as on their return 
from field service, not appearing to be in 
all instances sufficiently understood, the 
Hon. the Govemor-in- Counci l is pleased 
to intimate that no charge on these ac- 
counts can be admitted beyond the actual 
date of arrival at garrison stations, when 
the followers in question shall be regularly 
mustered and discharged. 

The Horn, the Governor-in- Council is 
also pleased to direct that batta, and all 
other extra charges incurred on account 
of troops employed on political, revenue, 
commercial, or judicial duties, be here- 
after defrayed by the respective depart- 
ments, and to publish the following regu- 
lations for general information and guid- 
ance, viz. 

No charges for batta, or other extra 
expenses which may be incurred on ac- 
count of escorts attending political resi- 
dents or agents beyond the fixed regimental 
pay and garrison allowances of the troops 
employed on such duties, shall be here- 
after paid by or entered in the disburse- 
ments bf Paymasters ; expenses of this 
kind not being considered as military 
charges. 

Abstracts for expenses incurred on ac- 
count of collection of the revenue (batta, 
*nd other extra charges) are in future to 
be discharged by, and appear in the ac- 
counts of Collectors. 

Military officers are, therefore, to pre- 
sent separate abstracts for such payments 
to collectors, respectively, on whose re- 
quisition troops have been furnished, in- 
stead of, as heretofore, drawing the amount 
from Military Paymasters. 

Expenses incurred in consequence of 
requisitions from commercial residents, 
an? to be discharged by, and appear in 
the accounts of Commercial Residents On 
the same principle as those incurred on 
account of collection of the revenue. 

. Batta, and other extra charges incurred 
by the employment of troops upon the 
requisition of a public magistrate, shall be 


defrayed in the Judicial Department, and 
their amount shall be included in die 
monthly indents of the magistrate at 
whose requisition the troops are employed. 

Such extra charges shall be drawn in 
separate abstracts, under the Signature of 
military officers. 

Military Paymasters shall furnish Resi- 
dents and Political Agents, Collectors of 
the Revenue, Commercial Agents or Re- 
sidents, and Magistrates, with tables of 
the established rates of batta, or other 
allowances issuable on account of the 
several ranks of the army. 

Batta for troops employed in escorting 
treasure to be issued by Paymasters as 
heretofore, and to be charged to the Mili- 
tary Department, unless the requisition 
for the troops shall specify that the escort 
is required for money intended for the use 
of the Judicial, Revenue, Political, or 
Commercial Department. 

All requisitions for troops from Politi- 
cal or Commercial Residents or Agents, 
Collectors, and Magistrates, are to specify 
the particular service for which they are 
required, and authenticated copies of them 
are to accompany the abstract for batta, or 
other extra charges. 

company’s ckuizers. 

Bombay Castle , Oct. 9, 1823.-— A havil- 
dar’s party of Native Infantry, serving on 
board one of the Hon. Company’s cruizers, 
having been placed under stoppages to 
answer for a portion of the law, or other 
expenses attendant ou the detention of 
certain vessels having slaves on board,, the 
Hon. the Governor-in-Council is pleased 
to declare, that no officer of any descrip- 
tion shall ever cause a sepoy to agree to 
assign or appropriate his pay to any parti- 
cular design or purpose whatever. 

salaries op staff officers. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 21, 1823. — The 
Hon. the Governor has much pleasure in 
notifying that the Hon. Court of Directors 
have been pleased to annex to the follow- 
ing officers on the staff the salaries here- 
after specified, with retrospect from the 1st 
June 1821, and all Paymasters within 
whose range of payments the several 
officers may fall, are hereby authorized to 
discharge the abstracts accordingly. 

In cases where the salaries fixed are be- 
low the scale temporarily sanctioned by 
Government, under date the 18th Novem- 
ber 1820, or at any other period, the 
reduced scale is td have effect from the 1st 


of the present month. 

Per Annum. 

Adjutant General Rs. 18,000 

Deputy Adjutant General 6,000 

Quarter-Master General 18,000 

Deputy ditto 6,000 

Secretary to Military Board 12,000 
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Per Annum. 

Assistant Secretary to MiL Board, Rs. 3,600 


Fort Adjutant of Bombay 2,160 

Deputy Commissary General* ... 9,500 

Barrack Master of Bombay 3,000 

Commissary of Stores 10,000 

Deputy ditto 4,800 

Agent for Gunpowder 7,200 

Military Secretary to Governor ... 4,800 

Secretary to Medical Board ...... 7,200 

Commandant of Garrison of Bom- 
bay 8,400 

Town Major 5,000 

Judge Advocate General 7,200 

Brigade Major of King’s Troops 6,000 

Paymaster, Bombay 9,600 

Cutch 3,600 

, Guzerat 6,000 

-, Baroda Force 6,000 

Sholapore 3,600 


The salaries of the following offices are 
fixed from the same date at the rates speci- 
fied, subject to a further reference to the 
Hon. Court of Directors on the subject, 
viz. 

Per Annum. 

Military Auditor General Us. 27,000 


Commissary General 24,000 

Agent for Manufacture of Gun- 

Carriages 10,000 


The Hon. Court having directed the 
Members of the Medical Board to be 
delivered, at the expiration of every four 
years, from the date of their respective 
appointments to the Board, as notified in 
the General Order dated the 11th of July 
last, have now resolved to equalize the 
salaries of the different members, and 
have fixed the salary of each at rupees 
22,000 per annum, with retrospect from 
the 1st June 1821, which salary is to be 
considered as exclusive of the nett pay, 
batta, and garrison tent allowance of a 
Lieutenant Colonel, subject to the Ho- 
nourable Court’s further orders. 

The salaries of the Superintending Sur- 
geons hare been fixed by the Hon. Court 
with the same retrospective effect, at ru- 
pees 15,000 per annum, which is to be 
considered exclusive of the pay and field 
allowances of a Captain granted by the 
General Orders by Government dated 3d 
December 1821. 

The present number of Superintending 
Surgeons is to be reduced from four to 
three whenever a vacancy may occur. 

The duties of Superintending Surgeon 
in the North and Southern Concan are 
then to be executed by the Junior or Third 
Member of the Medical Board, who, dur- 
ing his circuit on duty, is to draw the 
field allowances of his military rank. 

* The duties of Superintending Surgeon 
within the garrison and island of Bombay, 
Ac. devolve on the Second Member, with- 
out any augmentation to his allowance. 

* Abolished by Government Order dated 7th 
Nov. 1843. 


The salary and allowances of the Me- 
dical Storekeeper at Bombay are fixed as 
follows, from the 1st of the present month. 

Salary Rs. 1,000 

Pay 120 

House-rent 50 


1,170 

It being intended that the office of Pay- 
master in the northern districts of Guzerat 
shall be abolished on the present Pay- 
master’s vacating the appointment, and 
one Paymaster only allowed to the Surat 
division of the army, under the increased 
salary now sanctioned, the Governor-in- 
Councjl is pleased to allow the former 
officers to draw the increased allowance of 
rupees 6,000 from the 1st June 1821, so 
longas the office may be continued. 

The following officers are allowed to 
draw full batta from the 1st of tire present 
month : 

Aides-de-Camp; Extra Aides-de-Camp; 
Brigade- Majors of Forces;* Brigade - 
Quarter- Masters. 

TENT ALLOWANCE TO OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle , Nov. 21, 1823. — The 
Honourable the Governor-in- Council is 
pleased to extend from the 1st instant, the 
provisions of the general order of 31st 
July last, to all Staff Officers who arc at 
present in the receipt of regimental allow- 
ances, and on the house rent and tent-pur- 
chase system, which latter allowance is now 
entirely abolished, and to declare, that the 
existing rates of tent allowance, agreeably 
to the principle on which they were origi- 
nally established, are to be considered in 
full of all charges for the personal accom- 
modation of officers with camp equipage 
in the field, and quarters in garrison or 
cantonments in peace or war. 

Referring to the IXth Article of the 
above order, the Governor-in-Council con- 
fiding in the sense of duty which will 
actuate every officer to be ready whenever 
called upon for actual service, is pleased, 
in the case of Staff and other officers, who 
are permitted by the regulations to draw 
their regimental pay and allowances on 
their own separate abstracts, not to require 
the monthly certificates directed to be 
furnished by Commanding Officers of 
Corps, &c. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

[In our last number, page 564, for 
“ Capt. Browne to have command during 
Lieut. Col. Edward's absence from dis- 
trict of Candeish,” read “ An order of 
the late Lieut. Col. Edwards, dated 16th 
Feb. 1823, directing tbe next Senior Offi- 
cer, Capt. Browne, to command during his 
absence from the district of Candeish, is 
confirmed.” — Lieut. Col. Dyson, 1st 


Brigade- Major to King’s troops not tniludct). 
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regt, was. appointed to the district of 
Candeish on the i 2th of March 1823, 
and, we believe^, still -continues -in com- 
mand.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARRIVAL Of* 'AN ARABIAN REFORMER. 

The late prodigies we have read and 
heard $f, tfre all thrown into the shade hy 
an illlistriOus personage, who has lately 
made his appearance at Bombay from 
Mocha. He is yclept Haji Syud Ahmed 
Peer Zada. It is said that we, of this 
city, are npt unacquainted with his holi- 
ness, for he was here about a year ago. 
The zeal for Islamism burns so furiously 
in his bosom, that his views, it is said, 
extend to nothing less than driving the 
whole of the Christian unbelievers from 
tins land of the sun. We happen to 
know something about the Peer Zada ; for 
we had heard of him when he was levying 
contributions on the followers of the pro- 
phet in the environs of Calcutta, to enable 
him to prosecute his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
We were told, at the time, by several re- 
spectable Mafiomedan gentlemen, that his 
holiness was an ignorant, illiterate, and 
presumptuous impostor; that the Marquees 
of Hastings having destroyed the Pindaree 
hoJrde^ and Ameer Khaun being deprived 
of his? power, he was compelled to disband 
his troop of freebooters, and that the Peer 
Zada was one of the suwars of this chief ; 
and that since the sword and spear could 
not? now yield him his curry and rice, he 
had betaken himself to the profession 'of a 
faqu^er of die superior order.— [Cat. Jour. 
Sept . 29. 

WEATHER. 

.we shall have much reason to 
lament this year, the absence of the latter 
rains, called here the Elephauter. It is 
calcutpfaed that there is a deficiency in the 
usual? supply of water in the island, at this 
period of the year of almost fifteen inches, 
and it behoves us all to be very provident 
in this necessary article of life. Our let- 
ters from various parts of the country 
state the deficiency to be much greater, 
and that a season of drought is so much to 
be apprehended that the inhabitants are 
already remoying to parts more favoured. 
Seasons of drought and sickness generally 
go together. Whether it is from the ab- 
sence of the Elephanter or not, it is too 
certain diat fevers are usually prevalent on 
the island at the present moment, though 
they are not at .all considered of a serious 
nature. They are usually accompanied with 
general palps in the limbs, sickness of' the 
stomach, and, an eruption very like that 
known as the scarlet fever. We bear that this 
fever has passed through the female charity 
school, with the only instance of one child 
escaping. The great ventilation of the 


rooms in this country must be a great 
check to the spreading of infection. — 
Bom. Cour. Nov* 1. 

SHFP HASTINGS* 

Government has sanctioned the tempo- 
rary appropriation of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s ship Hastings to the purpose of 
performing Divine Service, every Sunday, 
to such of the European sailors in the 
harbour as may find it convenient to - ' at- 
tend, and the Senior and Garrison Chap- 
lains have kindly undertaken to per- 
form this duty alternately. — [Bom. Cour . 
Nov. 29. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival . 

Cambrian, Clarkson, from London. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATH. 

MARRIAGES. : 

Dec. 4. At Aurangabad, J. B. Alex- 
ander, Esq., Assist. Surg. Horse Brigade 
of Artillery, to Miss Hornby. 

II. At St. Thomas’s Church, Mr. R. 
Elliot, Ordnance Department, to Mrs. 
Eliza Metcalf. 

DEATH. 

Dec. 6, At Belvidere, Lieut John D. 
Saltwell, 2d bat. Grenadiers, aged 22 
years. 


CEYLON. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 5. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. 
Deacon, Staff Officer, of a son. 

8. At Colombo, the lady of William 
Granville, Esq., Paymaster General, of 
a daughter. 


PENANG. 

An application was made by the mer- 
chants (European and native) of Penang, 
praying Government to establish Penang 
as a free port, like Singapore. This request 
has been deemed inadmissible by the au- 
thorities of Penang; but some modifica- 
tions have been adopted in the mode o£ 
collecting the duties, according to the do- 
cument that follows : — [Penang Gaz. 

Notification. 

Notice is hereby given, that . the. Ho- 
nourable the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to direct,., that all duties now 
levied on the exportation of goods, the 
produce or manufacture of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Foreign Europe, America, 
China, and British India, and on the ex- 
portation of oil, ghee, or hogs’-lard, salt 
and tobacco, pursuant to thet first and, 
second clauses of the export regulations of 
Government, as well as the duty to which 


‘h?./ 
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timber and planks imported from the do- 
minions of the King of Ava, are now 
liable, according to the thirteenth clause of 
the import regulations, shall be suspended 
until further orders, fromthe first proximo. 

A. D. Maingv, Acting Collector. 

Custom House, Prince of 
Wales Island , Juhj 22, 1 H23. 

Government Advertisement. 

Public notice is hereby given, that the 
Honourable the Govern or-in- Council has 
been pleased to direct the following modi- 
fications of the port charges, to have effect 
from and after the first proximo. 

1st. that the period for which ships and 
vessels are allowed to remain in the port 
without incurring port charges be extended 
from twenty-four hours to three days, pro- 
vided they do not break bulk or receive 
freight within that time. 

24. ; That port charges will only be 
levied once in six months on the same ship 
or vessel* 

3d. That vessels under foreign colours 
be subjeet to the same rates of pilotage and 
anchorage duties as those under British 
colours. 

4th. That the pilotage cliarged on all 
vessels proceeding through the southern 
channel, be reduced from one dollar to 
half a dollar per foot. 

C.W. H.Wjiight, Mast. Attend. 

Master Attendant's Office, 

P.W. Island, July 29, 1823. 

Suicide . — The Chinaman, Gay, on whom 
sentence of death was passed at the last 
session for the murder of Puenseng, hung 
himself in his cell on the night of the 
9th inst., and was found at half-past six 
o'clock the followingraorningsuspended to 
the iron cross-bar of the window. The 
height of the bar from the floor is about eight 
feet and a half, and it appears, that having 
released his bands from the irons put on 
them, he rolled several straw mats on 
which he slept, found his pillow, which 
being thus strengthened to support his 
weight, he raised himself up and fixed a 
rope, made out of his palampore, to the 
bar, by which he suspended himself and 
effected his purpose . — \Penang Gazette , 
Oct. 1 5. 

Case of Insanity . — On the night of Fri- 
day last, at nine o'clock, as a Golundauze, 
placed sentry by the telegraph on the outer 
works of the fort, was about to be relieved, 
the party was challenged by him and 
warned not to approach at their peril, 
stating that the spot of ground he stood 
upon belonged to him, and which he was 
determined to protect, threatening at the 
same time to shoot the first person that 
dared to trespass on it. The astonished 


Naik halted the relief and applied to the 
Havildar of the guard, on whoseappearance 
he repeated thfe same words;’ and proceed- 
ed deliberately to load his musket. The 
Havildar finding the man was determined, 
returned and 'fiCported the cairCU/U stance to 
the European Serjeant of the Main Guard, 
who proceeded to the . spot with two or 
three privates, and on their approaching 
were also warned not to come near him, 
repeating the former threat, and declaring 
that he was determined to keep that spot 
of ground to himself. One of the pri- 
vates who accompanied the Serjeant offer- 
ed to seize him, and accordingly yentured 
up a rugged part in his rear ; but being 
soon observed by the sentry, he brought 
his piece immediately to the charge, and 
in that position fired ; he was, however, 
just in time to push the muzzle of the 
musket aside, and fortunately escaped, 
the ball passing very near his head, upon 
which he closed with him, when a violent 
scuffle ensued, and both fell ; the Golun- 
dauze was then immediately seized ajid 
put in confinement. He was examined 
the following day, and we understand 
appeared to be d era n ged . — - [ Penang Gap., 
Nov. 1 2. 

- i * f 

Trial of Mr. Anderson. — (Extract from 
letter dated 2d Oct. 1823.) — “ Mr, J. 
Anderson, of the Civil Service, yes- 
terday put to trial on a criminal informa- 
tion, on the part of Capt. Luke, of the 
Britannia, for defamation of character in a 
correspondence he priuted and sent to 
Madras. In one of these letters be called 
Captain Luke a blackguard ; this occurred 
when Captain Luke was here on his last 
voyage ; and the letter in question was 
given when sailing out of the harbour. 
The Britannia returned here aBo tit fifteen 
days ago, and Captain Luke wrote to 
Mr. Anderson for an explanation ; but 
his letter was returned unopened.*’ Captain 
Luke called at 'his office, but could get no 
satisfaction. Mr. Anderson posted a 'pla- 
card at the jetty where the Government 
proclamations are affixed, avowing himself 
the author of the letter, and making use of 
harsh language : for this act of disres- 
pect be was suspended the service ; but 
restated on making an apology. About 
seven in the evening the Jury retired ; 
they were locked up all night, and this 
morning delivered their verdict— guilty : 
but strongly recommended him to mercy. 
The Court will pronounce judgment on 
Monday next." * 

We learn by a subsequent letter, that 
the judgment of the Court was, that Mr. 
Anderson should be imprisoned for two 
months ; and give security for his peacea- 
ble conduct for two years: himself in 
5,000 dollars, and two securities in 500 
dollars each. 
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Commercial Arrangements. — The same 
regulations it appears, are now in force at 
Malacca as at Java, since 1st August ; 
namely, all goods imported into Malacca 
from all parts and places east of the Cape, 
are liable to an import duty of 24 per 
cent. The same duty, we presume, is 
levied at Padang. This notice, we trust, 
will prove useful to some of our trading 
readers. Dutch gratitude is a scarce arti- 
cle we suspect, at least, in a national 
sense. The benefits conferred on the 
Hollanders by Great Britain, have been of 
the most substantial kind ; and what is 
the return of the cold, plodding, unfeeling 
government of that people? The most 
mortifying one, — a contemptuous opposi- 
tion to all the generous plans of policy 
laid down by the British, persecution of 
their ancient allies and friends, and un- 
grateful fetters upon their commerce 
wherever the Dutch have influence in the 
Eastern Seas. — [Zrcd. Gaz. 

Ferocity of a Tiger.— The following 
fact serves further to illustrate the ferocious 
boldness of a tiger under certain circum- 
stances. 

« Lately an Arab ship sent over her 
boat for Penang to the Kidda shore for 
sand ballast ; after taking some sand into 
the long boat, one of the Kiddies, a 
Caffree, landed, and went up into the 
jungle a little way, where he was attacked 
by a tiger. The boat’s crew saw him, and 
gave such a yell, and made such a noise, 


that the tiger let him go and ran off ; the 
crew of the boat landed -and helped their 
comrade into the boat, where he was hardly 
seated, when the tiger followed them, 
having recovered from his fright; the 
brute tried to get into the boat, but the 
Arabs filled their baskets with sand and 
threw it into his face, and thus blinded 
him, and kept shoving off the boat at the 
same time. At length they got off, though 
the tiger would not desist till the water 
became too deep for him. The poor man 
recovered at the hospital.” — [Ibid. 

Markets.— (Extract of a letter dated 
26th Oct.) “ We shall not want any rice 
from you next year, as we have a popula- 
tion of about fifteen thousand souls settled 
in Province Wellesley, opposite the island, 
in length eighteen miles, and in shore, in 
breadth three to four miles. All the poor 
Keddah population has come there to 
settle under our able Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. 

Rice is at two and a quarter dollars per 
bag; Capt. Earl got that for his, and 
little demand. Europe goods are some at 
50 per cent, discount, and the best sorts 
of chintz, madapollams, and handkerchiefs, 
&c., are at a discount of 25 to 30 per cent, 
and take payment in barter of rattans at 
dollars per pecul, or pepper at 12 dol- 
lars per pecul. There are now more 
Europe goods here, I hear from the 
merchants, than will be sold in three 
years.” 


Jftotitt gjnt£lU0ttu*. 


PARLIAMENTARY papers. 

Account of the aggregate amount in 
official Value of Trade carried on between 
Great Britain and the Coast of Africa, 
from 5th January 1815, to 5th January 
1824. 


Imports into Amount of Exports from 
Gt Britain. Customs re- Gt. Britain. 


Years. 


ceired thereon. 


1815 £l 49,662 

28,664 

169,134 

1816 

197,474 

. 30,895 • 

159,656 

f817 

127,323 

19,202 

143,399 

1818 

122,352 

30,715 

198,868 

1819 

110,280 

36,190 

240,883 

1820 

153,620 

25,299 

202,301 

1821 

63,282 

23,011 

227,023 

1822 

164,076 

27,146 

321,019 

1823 

114,969 

26,528 

360,511 

1824 

132,292 

26,084 

302,213 


Note. — In the last year there has been a 
very considerable increase in the following 
articles of imports : — Bugles, hides, gum, 
palm oil, pepper, rice, sea-hone teeth, 
timber, and wax. 


Account of the quantity of Tea export- 
ed from Great Britian, from 5th January 
1819, to 5th January 1824. 


Ireland and 
Yean, Bntisti isles. 
1319 ft 3,55*7,093 

1820 3,520,743 

1821 3jD36,522 

1822 5,860,151 

1823 3,696,006 

1824 3,570,595 


Hrlti.il Colo- 

Foreign 

nies. 

Esrope.&r. 

787,358 

34,156 

667,093 

14,037 

459,924 

8,231 

474,968 

7,277 

387,231 

10,213 

410,856 

11,855 


Account of the quantity of Sugar im- 
ported into Great Britain from the British 
Colonies and plantations, and from Fo- 
reign Countries, from 5th January 1823, 
to 5th January 1 824. 


British Foreign 

Plantation. Plantation. 


British, viz. cwt. cwt. 

Antigua. 135,466 

Barbadoes 314,630 

Dominica .... ... 39,013 

Grenada 247,360 

Jamaica 1,417,746 II 
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British 

Foreign 


British 

Foreign 


Plantation. 

Plantation. 


Plantation. 

Plantation. 

British 

cwt. 

cwt. 

British 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Montserrat ... 

24,466 

..... 

St. Vincent 

53 

. . 1, 

Nevis 

44,283 

- 

Trinidad 

2,953 

— 

St. Kitts 

76,181 



Bahamas 

_ 

120 


62,148 



796 


St Vincent 

232^575 

I 

. Demerara 

5,417 

. . . 

Tobago 

113,015 

— 

Berbice 

18,537 

— 

Tortola . 

21,583 

— 

Coast of Africa 

1 

89 

Tiinidad ...... 

186,891 

— 

Foreign, viz . 



Bahamas 

— 

986 

Cuba 

- ■ 

24,057 

Bermudas 

3,415 

— 

St. Thomas 

- - - 

7,250 

Demerara 

607,858 

n 

St. Domingo 

. - 

44,422 

Berbictf 

55,999 

1 

Brazils 

- - 

12,467 

B, N. America 

71 

228 

Buenos A} res.. 
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Foreign, viz. 



Carraceas 



3,604 

St, Thomas ... 

1 

— 

United States .. 



1,636 

Cuba 

— 

122,170 

Foreign Europe 



2,782 

Brazils 

— 

71,438 

J reland 

79 


United States 

— 

3,065 





Foreign Europe 

— 

10,683 

Account of East-India Coffee imported 

Ireland 

1,155 

— 

during the same 

period: viz. from the 




East. Indies and China.— -cwt 

. 36,734. 

Total 3,583,874 

208,598 






— 


Account of Coffee imported into Ireland 

Account of the quantity of East-India 

from the British 

Colonies, 

the British 

Sugar imported into Great Britain, dur- 

Possessions in the East- Indies and Fo- 

ing the same period. 


reign Countries, during the same period. 

From the East-Imhes ) 9Tq 

' Barbadoes 


lbs. 6,476 

and China ... 

S 

7 

Jamaica 


...155,303 

From Ireland... 


92 



... 16.919 




Demerara. 


... 14,205 



219,672 


— 



Account of the quantity of Sugar im- 
ported into Ireland, from the British Co- 
lonies and Plantations, the British Pos- 
sessions in the East-Indies, and from 
Foreign Countries, during the same 
period, 

Newfoundland cwts. 1,067 




37,166 



28,490 

St. Lucia .. 





83,819 

Demerara .. 




Amount of Duties received, and Draw- 
backs and Bounties paid on Sugar in 
1823. , 

Draw- 

Duties. ‘ hacks, &c. 

In Great Britaiu ...£4,949,119 926,337 
In Ireland 385,691 1,062 


Account of the Net Duties received on 
Coffee during the same period. 


In Great Britain £405,054 

In Ireland 12,298 


EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

Svril 28. The despatches for China, by 
the ship Thames, were closed and delivered 
to the Purser of that ship. 

May 12. A Court of Directors was 
held, when the following Commanders 
took leave of the Court previous to de- 
parting for their respective destinations, 
viz. : — Capt.T. F. Balderston, Asia; Capt- 
C t . E. Mangles, Marchioness of Ely ; and 
Capt. S'. Marquis, Rose, for Madras and 
Bengal. 

21. The despatches for Madras and 
Bengal, by the ship Asia, Capt. Balder- 
ston, were closed and delivered to the 
Purser of that ship. 


Account of the Quantity of Coffee im- 
ported into Great Britain from the British 


Colonies and Plantations, and Foreign 
Countries, during the same period. 


British, viz. 

British 

Plantation. 

cwt. 

Foreign 

Plantation. 

cwt. 

Barbadoes...., 

236 

- - 

Dominica 

17,136 



Grenada 

367 



Jamaica 


5 

St. Lucia ..... 





A rialic Joum. — No. 102. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Major Gen. Vim. Nicolay to be Gover. 
nor and Commander-in-Chief of the Is- 
land of Dominica, in room of Earl of 
Huntingdon, resigned. 

E. M. Ward, Esq., to be Secretary to 
his Majesty’s extraordinary Embassy' at 
the Court of His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Rusdas. 

Lieut. Co], .“John Ready to be Lieut. 
Governor of Prince Edward’s Island, in 

Vol. XVII. 4 T 
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GuJph of St. Lawrence, in room of C. D. 
Smith, Esq. resigned. 

Army Brevet. 

Capt. C. O. Aveline, Hon. East- India 
Company’s Service, and Adjut. to Cadets 
at Royal Military Seminary at Adiscombe, 
to have local rank of Capt. while so r em- 
era ployed, vice Lester, who resigns. 

Lieut. T. Rithedon, of ditto, and As- 
sist. Adjut. of that Institution, to have 
local rank of Lieut, whilst so employed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A great variety of interesting matter is 
before us which would claim attention in 
this department of our number if we had 
space to devote to it. 

The most important is the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the Netherlands, 
which has already appeared in the public 
prints. This treaty makes certain com- 
mercial arrangements for the trade in the 
Eastern Seas, which we shall probably 
advert to on a future opportunity. The 
principal of the other provisions are as 
follow : — Both parties engage not to mo- 
lest the native trade. Both parties engage 
to do their utmost to suppress piracy. 
Both parties engage that , their agents 
abroad shall not so establish new factories 
on qnyof th# Eastern Inlands without 
the previous permission of their ttasfix- 
tive governments in Europe i under this 
engagement, however^ the Is- 

lands are not included," e*<$pting so far as 
to admit Great Britain to the same privi- 
leges as may be granted, at any future time, 
by the Netherlands Government, to other 
foreign nations. Al/ * the lJutch settle- 
meets on the continent of I lull. are cetietl 
to Great Britain, as well as t he tows, and 
fortrws of Malacca. Port Marlborough, 
and all the British Possessions in Sumatra 
(of couise including Natal), ii4 ceded to 
Bie King of the Netherlands. The latter 
renounces all claims upon Singapore, and 
Grwt Britain upon the island of SiUston 
and its dependencies. The cessions are 
» tale place oa the 1st March 1825. 

Hie only Parliamentary intelligence 
which falls within our pro.ince and de- 
stands notice, is the presentation of Mr. 
Buckingham’s petition to the House of 
Commons; and the notice given by Mr. 
Huskisson, that the Mauritius is hence- 
forth to be placed on a footing with other 
British colonies, as to the i^utic-s paid on 
the importation of sugar into Great Britain. 


A supplement of the Minister of Fi- 
nance to the Tariff, respecting the tea 
trade at Kiakta, which has been in force 
ever since- February 1812, orders, that 
there shall be henceforward, four sorts of 
green tea of the first quality, viz. : Vans- 
kung, Holuntung, Tscbankow, and Pe- 
king, or pearl tea. On each of these, as 
well as on tea in chests, a duty of one 
rouble 85 copecs per lb. is to be paid ■ 
and for all inferior sorts, 31 roubles per 
pood (36 lbs.). This supplement repeats 
the strict prohibition of all money trans- 
actions in the Chinese trade, and in the 
barter with China no credit is either to lie 
given or taken. 

The Oriental Club expect to open their 
house. No. 16, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
early in June. The Members, in the mean 
time, are requested to send their names 
and addresses to the Secretary as above, 
and to pay their admission fee and first 
year’s subscription to the bankers, Messrs. 
Martin, Call and Co., Bond Street. 

The following gentlemen constitute the 
Committee. — 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G., 

&c. &c. &c. Honorary President. 

The Right Hon. Lord William C. 
Bentinok, G.C.B., Ac. ; the Right Hon. 
Charles Williams Wynn ; General Sir 
Alured Clarke, G. C. B. ; General Sir 

G. Nugent, Bart., G.C.B. ; Lieut. Ge- 
neral Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart., G.C.B. ; 
Lieut. General Sir Miles Nightingall, 
K.C.B. j Vice Admftal Sir Richard King, 
Bari., K'.C.B. ; Vice Admiral Sir Pulte- * 
ney Malcolm, K.C.B. ; Major General 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L.S., &c. ; 
Major General Sir Patrick Ross ; Sir 
George Staunton, Bart., M.P.; Sir Chas. 
foHbes, Bart., M.P.; Sir Robert Far- 
qufiar, Bart. ; Sir Christopher Cole, 
K.C.B.,' Slip. ; Majrii^ General- Malcolm 
Grant j Major General Haldane, C.B. ; 
Rear Admiral Lamber; Major General 
Rumley’; Colonel Baron Tuyll ; Colonel 
Alston ; Colonel Baillie, M. P. ; Alex- 
ander Bdswell, Esq. ; David Colvin, 
.Esq. ; Major Carnac ; N. B. Edmon- 
stone. Esq.; John Elphinstone, Esq.; 
Major Harding; James Hallett, Esq.; 

D. Hemming, Esq. ; Colonel Houstoun, 

C. B. ; Colonel Hull ; A. Macklew, Esq. ; 
Colonel Nugent; C. E. Pigou, Esq; 
Colonel Ranken; Colonel ^taban, C.B. ; 

J. G. Remington, Esq*; Thomas Snod- 
grass, Esq.; Wm. Sotheby, Esq. ; Wm. 

H. Trant, Esq.; Henry Saint George 
Tucker, Esq.; J. Ruddell Todd, Esq.; 
Colopel Wpguelin. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

April 25. Osjrrey, M‘Gill, from Bengal 
24th Dec. ; at Greenock. 
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29. Elizabeth, Swan, from Bengal 28th C. “s service ; Capt. G. 
Nov. ; at Gravesend. 

30. Florentia , Wimble, from Bengal 
24th Dec ,*and Admiral Cockbum , Briggs, 
from New South Wales, &c. ; at Graves- 
end. 

May 1. Bradford , Spring, from Bom- 
bay 26’fch Sept. ; at Gravesend. 

3. Thalia , Munro, from Batavia 7th 
Dec. ; at Portsmouth. 

5. Alfred , Doige, from Singapore 17th 
Nov., and Batavia 1 3th Dec.; at Graves - 
end. 

6. Bridgewater, Mitchell, from China 
3d Jan., and Scaleby Castle , Newell, from 
ditto 2d Jan. ; at Gravesend. 

7. Repulse, Paterson, from China 1 8th 
Dec. ; at Gravesend. 

9. William Venn , Brown, from New 
South Wales and Mauritius ; off Ply- 
mouth. 

IS. Lowlher Castle , Baker, from China 
6th Jan., at Gravesend. 

20. Royal Charlotte , Graham, from 
Bombay 5th Nov., at Gravesend. 

24. Alt' a-., Mayne, from China 5th 

Jan., at Gravesend. 

— Windsor, Haviside, from China 1 9th 
Jan. ; at Deal. 

2<S. Hythe, Wilson, from China ; off 
the Start. 

Departures. 

April 30. Thames , Haviside, and Or- 
well, Farrer, for China ; from Deal. 

May 9. David Scott, Thornhill, for 
Madras and Bengal ; from J\n-tsrTioutJu 

10. Resource, Feiyi, for. Madras, and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth . 

12. Lord Amherst > Lucas, for Madras 
and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 

15. Fairtie , Aid ham, for Madra$ apd 
Bengal; from Deal. 

18. H. M. Shj^Hecla, Pam^a pdpury, 

Hoppnef, on a V oyage of ^Discovery to 
the North Pole ; from the ^iore. 

20. Ecmouth , Owen, for' M^dpis $od 
Bengal ; from Portsmouth. * w * u 

23. Lady Raffles, CoxjWell. for Madras 
and Bengal ; from Portkmpum r * x 

— Marchioness of Ely, Mangles, Pose, 

Marquis, and Pyrymus, Brodie, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; and Cornwall, Bunyon, 
for Madeira, Madras, and Bengal ; from 
Gravesend. 

24. Asia, Balderston, for Madras and 
Bengal; and Simpson, Simpson, for 
Bombay ; from Deal. 

25. Triumph , Green, for Bombay ; from 
Portsmouth. 

Passengers from India, <$*c. 

Per Florentia, from Bengal : Mrs. Ma- 
jor Wood ; Mrs. B. Roberts ; Mrs. Capt. 

Oliver ; Mrs. Capt. Fraser ; Major W. 

Wood, H. C.*s service ; B. Roberts, Esq. 
firm of Macintosh and Co.; Capt. A. 

Oliver, H. C.’s service; Capt. J. Fenton, 

H. M.’s service; Capt. D. G. Scott, H, 
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Jenkins, H. C-’s 
service ; Lieut. D. Jones, H. M.’s service ; 
two Misses Roberts ; three Misses Wood ; 
Miss Fraser ; two Masters Roberts ; Mas- 
ters Wood, Barlow, G. Ross, C. Nichol- 
son, C. J. Fox, A. Shaw ; four servants ; 
and 43 invalids. 

Per Elizabeth, from BeDgal ; Miss Wil- 
kinson ; Capt. J. Smith ; Miss M. H. 
Holbrow ; Master W. Holbrow ; Miss C. 
Trueman ; Mr. J. Denham, from the 
Cape ; Mrs. Denham, ditto ; W. Dorin, 
Esq. ; Robert Morrison, Esq. ; (Lieut. 
Colonel Cummins ; Dr. Thomas Smith ; 
Capt. W. H. Wilkinson ; Mrs. Wilkin- 
son ; Capt. Edward Day ; and nine ser- 
vants, were landed at the Cape), 

Per Admiral Cockbum , from N. S. 
Wales : Capt. O’ Reilly, Madras Inf. ; 
Mr. Ware ; Miss Harris ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Salvah and child ; Mr. and Mrs. Lafond ; 
Miss Munro; Mr. Jamelin ; Mr. Jeoffry ; 
Master Jaequelin ; Master Mestuer ; and 
two servants. 

r Per Bradford, from Bombay : Mrs. 
Frome ; Capt.Collis ; and Lieut. Sanders, 
Native Infantry. 

Per Scaleby Castle : Mr. Thos.B. Brooke ; 
from St. Helena; Mr. Domingos Joze 
Gomez. 

Per Alfred, Doige : two Masters Brown, 
from Penang, 

■ Per RejnA&i from China and St. Hele- 
na.: Sir W.W. Doveton, from St. Helena ; 
Thomas Greentree, Esq.; Mrs. Eliza 
G reentree; four Misses Greentree ; Master 
Thomas Greentree ; Lieut. J. B. Spiller ; 
Master Creorge Jenkins , Master Stephen 
Cole ; two invalids ; and one native ser- 
vant.-**' -- 

Per Royal Charlotte, from Bombay : 
Mrs, Graham Bathfield ; Mfs. Ken- 

ny,; JUt kelly, H.M.67th regt.; Lieuts. 
peacSe ana Lana, H.M> 47th regt* ; Capt. 
'Sheaf Ff.M. 89th regt. ; and a detaeh- 
‘ Of Ibralids froth Omnanore. 

.—■rjtr Porlsca, from Tellicherry (recently 
Mrs. Col. Clifford and five chi 1- 
/k\ti Jlis. Hewson and son. 

( Per Lowlher Castle , from China: Mr. 
! ’J. D. Parkes of the Horticultural Society. 

’ Per Windsor, from China : Charles 
MagBiac, Esq., froswCanton. (Mr. E. 
. Edwards, surgeon o&rtbe Windsor, was 
drowned soon after the ship left the Straits 
of Sunda.) 

Passengers to India. 

Per Marquis Huntly (recentfy sailed) : 
Messrs Drury, Fulcher, and Brown, for 
Anjeer; Mr. and Mrs. Magniac, and 
Thos. C. Smith, Esq., for China. 

Per David Scott, for Madras and Ben- 
gal : Capt. Guise ; Capt. and Mrs. Hus- 
band ; Lieut, and Sirs. Bond ; Lieut. 
Wilkinson; Sirs. Cook. 

Per Rrsoutce, for Madras and Bengal : 
Dr. and Mrs, Smith ; Eus. Lambert, 

4 T J 
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Per Lord Amherst, for Madras and Ben- 
gal : Mrs. Sully ; Miss Elliott ; Rev. 
Mr. Ady ; Dr. Sully ; Capt. Harris ; 
Messrs. Haig, Philip, Kennaway, Proc- 
tor, Cooper, Stevenson, and orie servant. 

Per Fairlie , for Madras and Bengal : 
Misses Edwards, Cooke, March man, For- 
rest, and Sattuthwaite ; Lieut. Gen. Dick ; 
Captains Ward, Savage, Pinson, Tomlin- 
son, and Bissett ; Lieuts. Cave and Ker ; 
Doctor Dick; Messrs. Marshman, Blan- 
shard, Burt, Nicholson, Cooke, Lyford, 
Fisher, Smith, Tursby, and Albright. 

Per Exmouth , for Madras and Bengal : 
Mrs. Fulcher; Mrs. Skardon; Mrs. Sive- 
wright ; Mrs Dormer ; two Misses Ful- 
cher; Misses Young, Wilkie, Stewart, 
and Lewis ; and two Misses Richard- 
son ; Major Hopkinson, Madras N.I.; 
Capt. Skardon, Bengal N. I. ; Capt. Ful- 
cher; Lieut. Col. Burrows, and Lieut. 
Dormer, Bengal N.I. ; Dr. Si ve wright; 
Messrs. Mackintosh, Garcia, and I. M. 
Lewis; two Messrs. Tyther ; Messrs. I. 
A. Robertson, Manton, Mackenzie, Hud- 
son, and W. Lewis. 

Per. Trmmj)k , for Bombay : Col. Fitz- 
gerald ; Mrs. and two Misses Fitzgerald ; 
Capt. Tykes; Mrs. Tykes; Miss Furlong; 
Dr. Craw; Lieut. Kennett; Messrs. 
George, Meek, and Etbersay. 

Ships Spoken With. 

Bombay Merchant, Kemp, London to 
Bombay, 13th Feb., lat. 3° lb 7 N., long. 
20° 21' W. — Golconda, Edwards, Lon- 
don to Madras and Bengal, 1 9th April, 
lat. 48° 7' N., long. 7° 0 ' W.— Cam- 
bridge, Barber, London to Bombay, 18th 
Feb., lat. 18° S., long. 30° W.— Bro- 
thers, Mottley, London to New South 
Wales, 1 st Feb., lat. 26° S., long. 25°, — 
Lotus, * Field, London to Bengal, off 
Saugur 30th Dec,- — Sir Edward Paget, 
Geary, London to; Bengal, 22 d Jan. by 
the Odessa, arrived at the Cape.— Can- 
ning, Head, London to Bengal and Chi- 
na, 24th March, lat. 1 ° 44' N., long. 
20° SSf W — Orwell, Farrer, and Thames, 
Haviside, London to China, 4th May, 
lat. 49° 50' N., long. 4° W.—Hythe, 
Wilson, 25th Jan., in Straits of Sunda, 
all well.— Mellish, Cole, London to Ben- 
gal, 3d May, off Cape Finisterre. 

Miscellaneous Occurrences. 

The Mariner, Douglas, from New South 
Wales the 24th Feb., was totally lost on 
the 1 st July last on the Is lan d of Chiloe, 
South America. A letter has been re- 
ceived from the Captain, dated the 28th 
September: they had been in the greatest 
distress, and lived 57 days upon sea weed ; 
three of the crew were drowned, but the 
Spaniards had treated them very ‘kindly, 
and they hoped soon to reach Rio Janeiro. 

Mr. Thornton, the English merchant 
who had been taken in October last by 
the pirates who infest the Java seas, was 


not released when the Windsor passed the 
Straits of Sunda. They stripped and 
dressed him in their own fashion, and 
placed him, as they term k, in mild 
slavery, although the high ransom they 
demanded was beyond all reasonable pro- 
priety. It was expected he would be re- 
stored to his friends by the intercession of 
the Dutch Government at Batavia, the 
English at Singapore, and the Malay 
Government. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 27- The lady of the Right Hon. 
C. W. Williams Wynn, of a still-born 
child. 

May 7. At Woolwich, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Payne, Royal Artillery, of 4 fon.. 

10. In Upper Berkeley Street, Portman 
Squat e, the lady of Capt. I. H. Morrison, 
Royal Navy, of a son. 

- — I 11 Portland Place, the lady of J. B. 
Rickets, Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Cheltenham, the lady of Capt. 
Berkeley, half-pay Royal Fusileers, of a 
son. 

13. In Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 
the lady of Sir E. F. Stanhope, Bart., of 
a son. 

20. The lady of Major Gen. Sir Hussey 
Vivian, of a daughter. 

21. In Wimpole Street, the lady of 
Edward Majoribanks, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 3 At St.George’s C hurch, Hanover 
Square, E. Ireland Clayfeild, Esq., of the 
4utb regt., to Miss Charlotte Louisa Cox, 
grand-daughter of the late Major Gen. 
Cox, of the 1st Foot Guards. 

4. At St. Margaret's Cburcb, Westmin- 
ster, Major General Smith, to Amelia, 
widow of the late John Leopard, Esq. 

II. The Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford, to 
Mary Anne, youngest daughter of Lieut. 
Gen. Cockell, of bandleford Lodge, Berk- 
shire. 

Lately , At Abbots Langley, Capt. F. 
de Visme, late of the 21st L. Drags., to 
Harriet, youngest and only surviving 
daughter of the late Sir llenj. Sulivan. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 31. Col. Dewar, 23d Bengal N I. 
He died on board the Providence, and was 
buried at Cape Town on the dth of Feb. 

April 17. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. 
Gerard, of Rocbsoles, formerly Adjutant 
General of the Army in Bengal. 

19. At Missolonghi, after an illness of 
ten days, the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 
He is succeeded in his title by his cousin, 
Capt. George Anson Byron, of the royal 
navy. 

21. At Florence, William Crosbie, Esq., 
his Majesty's Secretary of Legation at the 
Court of Tuscany. 

27. I 11 Lower Brook Sheet, the Hon. R. 

F. Greville. 
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2L At Meriden, the infant daughter'of 
Lord Clive, aged two months. 

— At Stamford Hill, Jane, wife of 
Capt. John Gordon, Royal Artillery. 

29- Janies B. Woods, Esq., Register of 
bis Majesty’s Commission for the aboli- 
tion of slavery at Sierra Leone. 

30. At Chichester Palace, the Venera- 
ble the Bishop of Chichester, aged nearly 
90 years. 

May I- After a few hours’ illness, Mrs. 
Charlotte Evans, of St. Albans, widow, 
ill her 79th year. 

2. Ia Russel Place, A. Cullen, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, one of his Majesty’s 
Counsel, and youngest son of the cele- 
brated Dr. Cullen. 

4. Dublin, Mrs. Brownlow, widow of 
the Right Hon.W. Brownlow, and mother 
of the Countess of Darnleyand the Vis- 
countess Powerscouit and D** Vesci. 

6. In Edward Street, Portman Square, 
Thomas Cartwright. Esq. 

7- At Ealing, Major Aldridge, aged 85. 

8 . At Upton, Essex, in her 80th year. 


Sally Hitcben, widow of the late Henry 
Hinde Peily, Esq. 

1 1. At Dulwich, aged two years arid two 
months. Rose Ellen, youngest daughter of 
Jas. Hal let, Esq., formerly of Bombay. 

13. At Limehouse, Capt. Robert Apple- 
by,, aged 44 years. 

1 4. H. Peirse, Esq., Bedale, Yorkshire. 

17. At Stafford, in the 18th year of his 

age, Richard Thomas Owen, third son of 
Thomas Owen, Esq., Superintending Sur- 
geon Madras Establishment. 

21. At Belvidere, Kent, in his 54tb 
year, the Hnn. S.E- Eardley, only son of 
the Right Hon. Lord Eardley. 

Lately . At. Lyons, the Hon. William 
Moore, last surviving brother of the late 
Earl of Mountcashell. His constitution 
yielded to the effects of the climate of 
India, where be resided during the entire 
Government of his uncle, the Marquess 
of Hastings. 

— At Benin, on the African Coast, of 
dysentery, Mr. Belzoni, the celebrated 
traveller. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANYS SHIPS of the Season .1823-24, with their Managing Owner*, Commander*, Officers, Time of Sailing, 8fk 
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Price Current of Ecut’ India Produce for May 1824. 68/ 


Coclm,eaI..... 

Coffee, Java 

CUeribon 

Sumatra 

— Bourbon 

— Mocha 

Colton, Surat 

L- 

..lb. 0 
CWl. 3 

.lb. 0 

s. 

3 

12 

1 

12 

5 

0 

if. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

L. 
to 0 

— 3 

— 3 

— 2 

— 6 
— 0 
— 0 

s. 

4 

15 

5 

17 

10 

(4 

a. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Bengal 


0 

6 

— 0 

0 

7 

Bourbon 


0 

9 

— 0 

J 


Dings, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Eputica cwl. l6 

0 

0 

— 20 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star 


0 

0 

— 3 

5 


Borax. Refined 


6 

0 

— 2 

8 

0 

Unrefined, or Tiucat 2 

JO 

0 

— 2 

15 

0 

t'ainplmc unrefined 


5 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

C'ardemonis, Malabar., lb 0 

2 

0 

— 0 

3 

0 

Ceylon 

Cassia Buds 

... . o 
cwl. 17 

0 

1 

0 

— 18 

0 

0 

— ■ I.ignca 


0 

0 

— 7 

2 

0 

Castor Oil 

..lb. 0 

0 

8 


2 


China Root 

cwl. 1 

10 

0 

— 2 

0 

0 

Coculus Indicus...- 

3 

0 

0 

— 3 

a 

0 

Colombo Root...... 

Dragon’s Blood..... 

7 

0 

0 

— 26 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4- 

10 

0 

— 6 

0 


Arabic 

3 

0 

0 

— 5 

5 

0 

Assafoetida..,.. 

.. .. 3 

0 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

Benjamin . ... 


0 

0 

— 50 

0 

0 

- Aunm 

.C»t. 2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

— Galbanuin... . 
Gain bogt um . 


0 

0 

— 15 

0 

0 

Myrrh 


0 

0 

— 18 

0 

0 

Olibamnn 


10 

0 

— 4 

10 

0 

Lac Lake 

...lb. o 

(} 

y 

— 0 

2 

0 

Dye 

0 

3 

u 

— 0 

5 

6 

Shell, Block... 

3 

10 

0 

— 5 

10 

0 

Shivered 

3 

10 

0 

— 5 

10 

0 

Stick 

0 

15 

0 

— I 

10 

0 

Musk, China 

..02. 0 

6 

0 

— 0 

15 

0 

Nux Vomica 

.0*1. • o 

18 

0 

— 1 

4 

0 

Oil Cassia 

..02. 0 

0 

& 

— e 

0 

10 

Cinnamon .. . 


15 

0 

— 0 

17 

0 

Cloves 

— Mace 


0 

8 

— 0 

0 

9 

Nutmegs 


2 

0 

— 0 

2 

6 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

...lb. 

1 

0 

— 0 

5 

3 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EASl' '-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sate' l June.— Prompt 27 August. 

Tea — Bobea, 500,000 lbs. j Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,350,000 lbs. } Twankay 
and Hyson Skin 1,000,000 lb«. ; Hyson, 400.000 
Iba.— Total, including Private-Trade, 7,250,000 lbs. 

.For Sale 9 June. — Prompt 3 September . 

Company's. — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, 
Damaged Goods, and Calhco Wrappers. 

Private- Trade— Blue Cloths— Nankeens — Ban- 
dsnnoes — Handkerchiefs— Silk Handkerchiefs — 
Silk Piece Goods — Wrought Silks— Lustrings— 
Crapes — Crape Dresses —Crape Scarfs — Crape 
Shawls— Sliawls— Shawl Handkerchiefs. 

For Sale 2\ June.— Prompt S October. 

Company *s —China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

Private-Trade — China and Bengal Raw Silk — 
Shawl Wool. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Scaleby Castle, Bridgewater, 
Repulse, Ltrwlher Castle, Mias and Windsor, 
* from China ; and the FJorentia from Bengal. 

Company's,— Tea— China and Bengal Raw Silk 
— Sugar — Cotton 



L. 

s. 

d. 


t.. 

<1. 

Sal Ammoniac 

CWt. 4 

10 

0 




Senna 

..lb. 0 

0 

0 

— 

0 « 

6 

Turmeric's, Java.... 

CWt. 1 

14 

0 

— 

) 18 

0 

Bengal 


8 

0 

— 

1 II 

0 

China .... ...... 


10 

0 

— 

2 15 

0 

Zedoarv - 







Galls, in Sorts 


0 

0 

— 

6 10 

0 

Blue 

7 

0 

0 

— 

7 10 

0 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 






— Purple and Violet ... 0 

11 

3 

— 

0 12 

0 

— Fine Violet 







— Good Ditto 


10 

0 

— 

0 11 

3 

— Fine Violet & Copper 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 11 

0 

— Good Ditto 


9 

6 

— 

o to 

0 

— — Ordinary Ditto.. 







Consuming qualities.. 0 

9 

0 

— 

0 10 

3 

- — Madras Fmeand Good 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 11 

8 

Rice, Bengal 

cwt. 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 16 

0 

Safflower 

.... 1 

15 

0 

— 

to 0 

0 

Sago 


16 

0 

— 

1 4 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 


0 

0 

— 

1 4 


Silk, Bengal Skein .. 

..lb. 






Novi 







Ditto White .. . 

. ... 






China 

0 

13 

to 

— 

0 16 

2 

Orgauzme 

. ... i 

8 

0 




Spices, Cinnamon.... 

..lb. 0 


7 

— 

0 7 

9 

Cloves 

..... o 

3 

0 





0 

9 

0 

— 

0 4 

7 

Nutmegs. 

. ... o 

2 

7 

— 

0 2 

8 

Ginger 

cwt. 0 

<9 


— 


0 

Pepper, Black .. 

..lb. 0 

0 


— 

0 0 

6 

— White 

.... 0 



— 

0 | 

$ 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwt. I 

4 

0 

— 

» 7 

0 

White 

. ... 1 

8 


■ — 

1 >4 

0 

Brown 

0 

18 

0 

— 

• 3 

0 

Manilla and Java .... 0 

19 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

lb. 0 

2 

3 

— 

0 q 

4 

Congou... 

0 

... . b 

2 

3 

7 

9 

— 

0 3 

0 4 

1 

10 

Campoi 

o 

3 

2 

— 

0 3 

to 

Twankay 

0 

3 

3 


0 3 


Pekoe 







Hyson Skin 







Hysen 

0 

3 


— 

0 9 

0 

Gunpowder ^... 







Tortoiseshell 

1 

J4 





Wood, Saunders Red 

.ton Jo 

0 

0 





Private-Trade and Privilege.—' Tea— Nankeens 
—China and Bengal Raw Silk— Wrought Silks— 
Tortoiseshell— M«»ther-o»-Peari Shells— Mother- 
o’-Pearl Counter*— Coral Beads— China Root- 
China Ink— Indigo— Mocha Coffee— Fans— Table 
Mats— Bamboo Canes— Sapan Wood— Madeira 
and Sherry Wine. 

i ... I — 

- INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 


* Madras , Dec. 31, 1823. 

Government Securities. 


Remittable 37 percent, premium. 

Un remit table 10 ditto. 


Bombay, Dec. 20, 1823. 

Company’s Paper. 

Remiuable 144 Bom. Rs., per 100 Sicca R*. 

Non Remittable..l20 ..ditto per ditto. 

J London, May 29, 1824. 

Exchange. 

On Calcutta, at 6o days* sight — Is. 8^d. to 
Is lO^d. per Sicca Rupee. 


Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of April to the L 2dth of May 1824. 
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I N D E X. 



?? 


A. 

Academy formed at Colombo by the Wes- 
leyan Missionaries, 206. 

Adam (Hon. John), meetings held at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, for the purpose 
of paying some suitable mark of public 
respect and attachment to, on the occa- 
sion of his retirement from the office of 
Governor General of India, 185. 
Administrations to Estates of deceased 
persons in India, 286, 670. 
Adventurers , military, in. India, 233. 
Aerolites, great number of, said to have 
fallen in the vicinity of Bologna, 380. 
Agra, route to, from Jypoor, 507 — trip 
from, to Futihpoor, 637 — Mausoleum 
of Eatiraad-ul-Dowlah at, described, 
638. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Calcutta — meeting held 16th July 1823 
—election of members — specimens of 
fibres of the Manilla hemp presented by 
Mr. Gordon ; also musters of various 
muslin-like cloth supposed to have been 
manufactured at Manilla from the said 
. fibres — musters of thread, spun from 
. Barbadoes cotton, the growth of the 
Titty ghur branch of the Botanic Gar- 
den, presented by Mr. Leycester— a ripe 
. fjruit of the Mabolo of the Philippine 
Jtdands, together with descriptions and 
drawings of that fruit, and of the Sa- 
pote Negro cf Sonnerat, presented by 
k)r. Wallich, 169— meeting held 16th 
IVw.— communication laid before the 
Society from Mr. Moorcroft describing 
an umbelliferous plant called Prangos — 
letter read from Lord Amherst, signify- 
ing bis Lordship and Lady Amherst’s 
compliance with the wishes of the Society 
, to become their patron and patroness, 
649. 

Agricultural Society of New South Wales 
— quarterly meeting held at Paramatta, 
in Feb. 1823, 170. 

of Sierra Leone — its 

establishment, 275. 

Albany, a British settlement in Africa, 
account of, 640. 

Asiatic Journ. 


Algerines , war declared against, by Eng- 
land, 300. 

Altar-tomb for the first Marquess Corn- 
wallis, to be placed in the Mausoleum 
near Ghazeepore, description of, 481: 

Amherst (Lord), his arrival at Calcutta— 
is proclaimed Governor- General of In- 
dia, 89. 

Anderson (Mr.), of the Civil Service, tried 
at Penang for defamation of character, 

679. 

Antiquities , Mexican, brought to England 
by Mr. Bullock, 518. 

Arabia, Central, work illustrative of the 
Geography of, recently published in 
Paris, by M. Jomard, 632. 

Archipelago, Indian, slave-trade in, 484, 
603. 

Army , Indian, four new regiments order- 
ed to be added to, 88— new organization 
of, 109. 

Arnott (Mr.), assistant editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, ordered to leave India, 
470 — important question arising there- 
from tried before the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta, 471 — is arrested and conveyed 
on board the H. C. ship Fame for trans- 
mission to England, 663. 

Arracan ancient account of, 65$; 

Arsacides , on the origin and history of, 

1 245. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta— meeting held 
7 th May 1823 — election of members — 
Hon. J. H. Harington, Esq. chosen 
President — letter read from the Rev. T. 
Thomason, presenting to the Society- 
specimens of fossils, &c., collected in 
New South Wales — two I in gams, images, 
views of the Tauj and Kutub Minar, a 
native portrait of Noor Juhao, two 
small dried alligators, two human skulls, 
several curious salagrams, and one of 
the aerolites which fell near Fottehpor£ 
in Nov. 1822, presented by Dr. R. 
Tytler — box of minerals from the Giant’s 
Causeway in Ireland, presented by Mn 
Skipton — letter read from Mr. Gibbons, 
presenting a chart of the variations Of 

Vol. XVII. 4 U 



the thermometer for 1822 — transla- 
tion of an inscription from G Uriah 
Mundeht, by Capt. Fell, read by the 
Secretary— paper on the building stones 
and' pzosaic of Akberabad, by W. H. 
Voysi'y, : ,J£sq„ laid before die meeting, 
49— Getter read from Jacques Graberg 
de Hemso, transmitting several pub- 
lications in French, Latin, and Italian, 
-,,of his own composition, 50 — 3th July 
— jglection of members — letter read from 
JJr. Wpllich, presenting to the Museum, 
,ip the name of Professor Reinbardt of 
Copenhagen, fourteen specimens of 


lex. [January to 

Barristers at Bombay suspended from their 
situations for six months, 472. 

Bees successfully introduced into New 
South Wales, 170. 

Bees’ wax, artificial, invented by a medi- 
cal gentleman in Bengal, 170. 

Bencoolen, settlement 1 of, about to be 
ceded to the Dutch, 474 — motlort made 
by Sir. Hume respecting, in the House 
of Commons, 572 — treaty bf cessation 
concluded, 682. 

Berggreen (M.), his travels in the* East, 
379. 


stuffed birds, inhabitants of the north of Birman Empire — progress of the Mission 


Europe — letter read . from Professor 
jFrachn of St. Petarsburgb, presenting 
several publications— letter read from 
R. Jenkins, Esq., containing observa- 
tions on inscriptions found in Rajoo, in 
a .Chutteesgurgh,and presenting copies and 
translations, 168— Sejd. 3d. — Professor 
JEmehn elected an honorary-member — 
Specimen of the aerolite that fell near 
A ll a ha bad presented by Mr.Nisbett— cu- 
rious species of lizard from the woods of 
Bancoomh, dried flying fish, two Ota- 
neitiap carved paddles, some Hindoo 
•ftytggn and rosaries, and an artificial 
wax auidlo presented to the museum- 
publications presented by different au- 
thors — biographical sketch of the life of 
the late Lieut. Col. Lambtan read by 
tbp Secretary, 377 — letter read from the 
.chipf Secretary to Government, pre- 
senting seven copper-plates with Sans- 
crit inscriptions, recently discovered in 
• fipW uear the junction of the Burna 
Nullah with the Ganges at Benares — 
statistical account of Kamaon by Mr. 
IVtuR laid before the Society, 378 — Nav. 
12 tk — election of vice-presidents and 
committee of papers— variety of snakes 
and replies presented by Capt. Herman 
—letter from Mr. Moorcroft read, an- 
nouncing his having despatched to the 
Society a copyof the Rajah Taringenee, 
516— communication read from Capt. 
J_. D. Herbert, containing some ac- 
count of a hot ‘spring near Monghyr, 
517. 

Asiatic Society of Paris — annual meeting 
held in April 1824, 649. 

■ ' ,"1; . of Great Britain and Ire- 

land — papers read before, 379. 

Astrcqtmucal , Society of London— fourth 
anniversary meeting of, 379— papers 
relating to Asia, read before, 51 S. 

A utp. Biography of a learned native, 629. 

‘ * 1 * ’ B. 

Babington (Stephen^ Esq.), monument to 
be erected to ' bfc memory at Bombay, 

29?» 

Ranil^out to iJe establisbed at Hobart 
Town, Van Dieman’s Land, 298. 

Batavia.— .Sky Jam. 


sent from Ava to Cochin-China, 207- 
cruelty of the new viceroy at Rangoon, 
296 — His Birman Majesty said to be 
anxious to understand the contents of 
the Calcutta newspapers — ship laUUefi at 
Rangoon, 297— insolent attack bn the 
part of the Birmese upon the island of 
Shapuree, 566, 661. 

Births. — See Calcutta, Madras, i('C. 

Bishop of Calcutta (late Dr. Middleton), 
subscription for erecting a monument to 
the memory of, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
277, 286 — (Dr. Heber), his arrival at 
Fort William, 471— sacred poetry by, 
511, 642. 

Bishop, Catholic, arrives at Calcutta on 
his way to Tibet, 569. 

Blackwood’s Harbour , ship taken up by 
Government to try the experiment -of 
riding out the Monsoon in, 476. 

Bokhara, journey from Orenburg to, in J 
1820, 491. 

Bombay Government (General Orders dfj 
— salary of the superintendent of the 
Opthalmic Institution fixed— office bf 
inspector of cavalry abolished — members 
of the medical board directed to be reliev- 
ed at the expiration of fouryears — fourth 
member of council admitted, 203—rfe- 
vised scale of public establishments for 
the medical store department directed to 
be adopted— badges of honorary- dis- 
tinction to regiments bestowed, 288- 
rule to be observed in the purchase of 
effects of deceased officers — allowances 
to officers holding the appointment bf 
adjutant, 289— allowance of batta to 
European and native troops, 675 — pay of 
sepoys on board the Hon. Company’s 
cruizers— salaries of staff officers fixed, 
676— tent allowance to officers modi- 
fied, 677 — civil and military appoint- 
ments, promotions, and furloughs, *D3, 
289, 467, 564, 677. 

Bombay Miscellaneous, 203, 291, 678- 
improvements in the town and fort, *91 
—shipping intelligence, 107, 204, 294, 
469, 565— births, marriages, and deaths, 
107, 205, 294, 469, 565, 678. 

— - Literary Society— meeting of, held 

in Aug, 1823, 274 — letter of thanks to 





Jane, 1624.] Index. 

Mr. Erskine, one of the vice-presidents 
resolved upon, 275 — meeting held 24th 
Nov.— election of office bearers and 
members of committees for the ensuing 
year, Stj. 

Bombay Recorder's Court — gentlemen 
swprn into the commission of the peace, 
203— Recorder's address to the grand 
ju|j on opening the sessions on 14th 
July 1823, 293 — suspension of five bar - 
risters from their situations for six 
months by order of the court, 472. 

Auxiliary Scottish Missionary So- 
ciety j its institution, 204. 

Bridge, rope, directed to be tbrotvn over 
the Caramnassa river, 278. 

Buckingham (Mr.), his statement of facts 
relative to his removal from India re- 
viewed, 35— presents a petition to the 
House of Commons, 682. 

Bungalows , and other places of entertain- 
ment for travellers in India, account of, 

627. 

Bmiimee (Mr.), sentenced to transporta- 
b lion, 298. 

f C. 

t Caffrees again committing depredations at 
" the Cape, 472. _ 

. Calcutta Journal, Mr. Arnott, assistant 
% editor of) ordered to leave India, 470— 
revocation of its license, 568 — said to 
have obtained a renewal of its license, 

)& 663. 

ipakfitt* Government (General Orders of) 

‘ —notification of transfer to the new 
J ^Ben— medical officer selected for the 
1 sitmtion of aoperintendant of the school 
,/ for pative doctors to be examined in the 
It; pniiue languages — -Jodah Sing proraot- 
,« etffor hk bravery in the affair with the 
uf IjBppsof Kotah — no contingent or extra 

change .to be passed for recruiting for 
local, provincial, or irregular corps, 86 
—reduction of gun lascars — addenda to 
tfee 26th section of the Mutiny Act of 
1822, directed to be made — corps for 
the civil duties of Western Malwa to be 
formed under the name of the 15tb or 
Mundlaiair Local Battalion, 87— four 
regtjn^tits (31st, 3 2d, 33d, and S4th) of 
native infantry to be added to the esta. 
jxlishcpent— Bareilly provincial battalion 
to b£ .raised to JO companies of 1.00 
pdgtfes each— new corps for the civil 
dptiictl.pf J0ris»a, Midnapore, Balasore, 
and, Cuttack, to be formed under the 
name of the 1 4th or Orissa Provincial 
Battalion, 88— Right Hon. Lord Am- 
heist proclaimed Governor General, 89 
— - alterations in the transit duty chargea- 
bl^injxjece-goods, 172 — rules for plac- 
ing (Be local or provincial troops on one 
uniform scale, 173— rules under which 
the native officers and men.hf tdl local, 
provincial, or irregular corps are to be 
considered entitled to the benefits of the 


691 

invalid pension establishment, 177- 
rule for fixing the limitation of staff ap- 
pointments, 179 — scale of qualifications 
expected in the candidates fat the office 
of interpreter In native corps— order 
respecting leave of absence to King’s 
officers — remission of sentence of sus- 
pension on a native officer — officers of 
the general staff composing the suite of 
the Commander-in-Chief in his tour to 
the Upper Provinces, 180 — Meerut and 
Hauper to be made a third station for 
invalids — native officers promoted for 
good conduct— order for the guidance 
of the anhual station invaliding com- 
mittees, 181 — arrangement for the ad- 
justment of accounts between Govern- 
ment and the Military Orphan Society 
—rule respecting invalids from the 
Goorka, or Hill Corps, 182 — measure# 
adopted for instruction and general im- 
provement, 190— additional stationary 
committees authorized for transact] oh df 
the details of the Orphan Fund— aug- 
mentation of tbe subordinate medical 
servants authorized for the Presidency 
General Hospital, 276 — question re?£- 
pecting estates of deceased officer^ df 
H.M. regiments decided — medical offi- 
cers directed to be consulted before lay- 
ing the foundation of barracks and hos- 
pitals, 277 — new office of Reveffue 
Surveyor- General of India constituted, 
519 — restrictions extending to 'loans 
made to nativCprinces,657 — courts mar- 
tial, 183, 184, 555,657— civil and miE- 
tary appointments, promotions,- nod fit- 
loughs, 89, 209, 453, 544, 656, 568. 

Calcutta Miscellaneous, 185, 661 im- 

provements in the city, 279, 66?— ship- 
ping intelligence, 96, 195, 2J0, 286, 
467, 557, 671 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 97, 197, 210, 262, 558, 566, .671 . 

— — — Supreme Court — case of libel; 
the Rev. Dr. Bryce, v. Mr. Saudys, 
editor of the Calcutta Journal, 109- 
case of robbery in a Hindu temple, 282 
— singular case of Hindu widows, ‘2$4 
— pertinacity of a native witness, 285 — 
case of Mr. Arnott, assistant editor oi\ 
tbe Calcutta Journal, 470 — address of 
the Hon. Sir F. Macnaghten to the pri- 
soners convicted during the sessions, 
Nov. 17, 1823, 669. - - - ’ 

— Asiatic Society, meetings of, held 

in May, July, September, and Novem- 
ber 1823, 14, 168, 377, 516. 

Agricultural and Horticultural 


Society, meetings of, held in July and 
November 1823, 169, 649. 

— Medical and Physical Society— 

resolutions adopted at the first meeting, 
50 — objects of the Society, 51 — election 
of members, 378;' •'* ** 

Diocesan Committee, meeting of. 


held at tbe bouse of the Lord 1 Bishop, 
568. r 
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Calcutta Parental. Academic .Institution; 

rules for its management, 568. 

School-Book Society ; its useful- 
ness, 471. 

Auxiliary Church Missionary So- 
ciety; its formation, 665 — resolutions 
■adopted at a meeting of the committee, 
666 . 

— , Bethel Society; enlargement of 

its plan, . 472. 

Culmucs. account of, drawn from Russian 
authorities, 138. 

Caritpbdl (Mr. H.), about to proceed to 
explore Africa, 653. 

Cope of Good Hope — transportation of P. 
>&. Businnee, Esq., £98 — eruption of 
the Caffrees, 472. 

Cargoes of East-India Company’s ships 
lately arrived, 219, 479, 583, 687. 

Ceylon — new Wesleyan chapel at Trin- 
.,eomalee opened — prospectus of the 
Wesleyan Mission Academy at Co- 
knpha— ecclesiastical appointments, 206 
— regulation of government for en- 
.. closing the wells in the district of Bat- 
.ticalua — thunder storms and inunda- 
295 — casualties, 296. 

Cherterghur, tour of, undertaken by Mr. 
Jenkins, 28 5. 

China — renewal of the demand for the 
s«uoen of H.M. ship Topaze, 208 — 
trade at Canton allowed to proceed on 
payment of certain douceurs, 472— re- 
marks on the frontiers between China 
Hand Russia, 614 — account of Cheen, or 
China, bp a Persian Moonshce, 631. 
•IHtnese', tfiSir visits to*Europe, 242 — lite- 
rati hj Russia, 378. 

Cholera appears on board H. M. ships 
Liffey and Alligator at Madras, 201, 
Choultries in India, account of, 627. 
Church, St James’s, at Calcutta, conse- 
crated* — St. Stephen’s, at Dum-Dum, 
also consecrated, 664 — new, erecting at 
Yepery, 673. 

Gm& Appointments. — See Calcutta, Ma- 
. dras, $c. 

‘ dove cultivated in Hayti, 330. 

Club, Oriental, established in London— 
its prospectus, 473 — meeting of, held 
on, 5th April, 573— gentlemen consti- 
tuting the committee, 682. 

Coal discovered in Syria, 379. 
Cochin-China — regulations of commerce 
for all nations trading to the kingdom 
Of, r 

Cochrane (Capt.), said to have ascertained 
,: tbat there is no Junction between the 
continents of Asia and America, 379— 
Work published by, 656. 
Coir^^IohamThedan, observations on, 494, 

CoUcge,fMt-lxid.\s, at Haileybury; mmi* 


nation of the, students at, Dec. 4, 1823, 

54 — motion relating to, made by Mr. 
Kinnaird at a Court of Proprietors at 
the East-India House, 301 — debates at 
the East-India House on Mr. Kin- 
naird’s motion, 314, 381, 521, 5 44 -- -re- 
r marks by Mr. Macdonald on the useful- 4 
ness of the institution, 367. 

College of Fort William ; discourse deliver- 
ed before, by the Hon. John Adam, 
on the 18th July 1823, 80— -works in 
the press patronized by the College 
Council, 84 — examination of the stu- . 
dents of, holden in June 1823, 85. 

— of Fort St. George ; Hon. Sir T. 

Munro’s address to the students of, on 
the completion of the first half-yearly 
examination, 30tli June 1823, 5300 — 
extract from the report of the examina- 
tion, 201. 

at Singapore : objects of the insti- 
tution, 572. 

Conway (Capt.), and his lady drowned 
near Patna, 668. 

Coptic , its affinity to the languages of the 
north of Asia and the north-east of 
Europe, 655. 

Cornv/allis (Marquess), mausoleum erected ' ^ 
over the remains of, at Ghazeepore, £81 * 

— description of the altar-tomb to be : 

placed in the mausoleum, 482. f 

Corrie ( Rev. D.), installed Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, 569. / 

Court Martial on Capt. A. C. Dunsmure, 

10th regt. Bengal N.I., 183— on LiedCH' 

J. D. Carroll, H.M. 86th regt., 184^; 
on Lieut.Col. J. S. Harriot, 32d regt. Z 
Bengal N. I., 555 — on Lieut. C; H. 4 
Heriot, 4th regt. Bengal L. C. , 657 \ \ 

Crimea, great success of a missionary 
there, 574. *sr 

Crops, state of, in Bengal, in July and 
August 1823, 19S. 

Cruise (Capt.), his journal of a ten months’ 
residence in New Zealand reviewed, 15^. 

D. 

Dawk, projected improvement in, 651. 

Deaths . — See Calcutta, Madras, <Jc. 

Debates at the East-India House, Dec . 17, 
1823— Dividend — Haileybury College, 

56— Monument to the late Chkrl^fc 
Grant, Esq., 57 — Feb. 11, 1824 — Mar- 
quess of Hastings, 302— India Bonds, 

313 -^*Feb. 25— Haileybury College, 314 
—Feb. 27 — Haileybury College, 381— 
March 3 — Services of the Marquess of 
Hastings, 420 — March 5 — India Bonds 
—Haileybury College (final debate), 
521 — March 24 — Marquess of * Has- 
tings, 541 — Haileybury College, 544 — 

May 26 — Carnatic Commissions- — Mar- 
quess of Hastings— Prosecution of Tag- 
gart and Bascombe, 648. * 
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Directors of the East-India Company for 
the year 1824, 580. 

E. 

Earthquake felt at Penang in April 1823, 
207— felt at Calcutta in Nov. 1823, 518 
■ — felt at sea, to the westward of Tristan 

!j d’ Acunha, in July 1823» 518. 

East-India House , debates at, 56, 301, 
381, 520, 648 — Courts of DirectorsTield 
at, 212, 299, 473, 572, 681— goods de- 
clared for sale at, 115, 479, 687. 

Eatimad-vl-Doivlak } his Rozah at Agra 
described, 638. 

Edinburgh Review , its misrepresentations 
on the Company’s China Trade, *369, 
585. 

Emigration , society formed for the pro- 
motion of, to New Zealand, 300— si- 
milar society formed in Edinburgh for 
the promotion of, to New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land, 574. 

Erskine (W. Esq.), address to, by the 
Bombay Literary Society, on his re- 
turn to Europe, 275. 

Estates of deceased persons in India, ad- 
ministrations to, 286, 670. 

Eu ph rates River, observations on, by Sir 

' Wm. Ousely, from a paper read before 
the Royal Society of Literature, 273. 

Exchanges, Calcutta, 113, 216, 474, 581 
— Madras, 474, 581 — Bombay, 474, 
581 — London, 581, 687. 

F. 

Farrell (Miss), drowned near Patna, 668. 

Fkmales educated by the Calcutta Church 

^ Missionary Society, first public exami- 
nation of, 667. 

Flax of New Zealand successfully culti- 
vated in France, 21. 

Forces of His Majesty serving in India, 
153. 

Forgery , extensive scheme of, detected at 
Calcutta, 191. 

Fullarton ( R., Esq. ), appointed Governor 
of Prince of Wales’ Island, 473. 

Fund, off-reckoning, observations on, 23 
— Bengal Mariners’ and General Wi- 
dows’, subscription to, by Government, 
472. 

Furloughs . — See Calcutta , Madras , <Jc. 

Futihpoor, trip from Agra to, 637. 

G. 


Gdnjam , several villages in the district of, 
burnt by predatory chieftians that infest 
the hills close to Berhampore, 673. 

Goands, short description of j 631. 

Gold, the Piece of ; from the Arabic of 
Hariri, translated by M Garcin de 
Tassy, 609— large mass of, in its na- 
tive state, found in South America, 655. 

Ganges, memoranda of a voy3ge on, 26- 
accidents oir, 668. 


Grain, great scarcity of, in the line of 
country bet veen Neliore and Ganjam — 
stores of, belonging to native merchants 
plundered by a mob at Madras, &$Q. 

General Orders. — See Calcutta , Madras, 
#c. 

Geological Society, papers relating to Asia 
read before, 276, 380. 

Greeks, subscription in behalf of, opened 
at Calcutta, 661— circular of the Greek 
government to the members of the 
Eastern church, 662. 

Goods declared for sale at the East-India 
House, 115,219, 479, 583, 687. * 

Grant (Chas. Esq,),. debate at the East- 
India House respecting a monument 
to, 57. 

Gwynne (Horace), his Abdallah, an Orien- 
tal Poem, reviewed, 373. 

H. 

Haileybury College, examination at, 54 — 
debates at the East-India House re- 
specting, 56, 314, 381,. 521, 544-*-re- 
marks on, by Mr. Macdonald, 367. 

Hailstorm at Kumptee near Nagpore, 193. 

Half-pay to Company’s retired officers in- 
creased, 504. 

Hastings (Marquess), sketch of the liistoiy 
and administration of (continued from 
Vol. xvi. p. 538), 1 , 117 — appointed 
Governor of Malta, 299— debates at 
the East-India House respecting his 
services, 302,420,541. 

Heber (Dr.), his arrival at Fort William, 
471 — sacred poetry by, 511, 642. , 

Hindoos, account of the Jainas* a sect 
22 — extracts frbm the journal of a tra- 
veller, 148 — researches into the Astro- 
nomy of, 656. ‘ ~ 

Home Intelligence — new organization of 
the Indian army, 109 — cup presented to 
Maj. Gen. Macquarie by the colonists of 
New South Wales, 110 — several No- 
made tribes of Kbisgis and Kilihucks, 
hitherto under the protection dtf'-China, 
said to have placed themselves Ostitr 
that of Russia — value of goods at’ die 
fair of Nischney Novogorod — elegant 
silver salver presented to Sir Thomas 
Staunton by the members of the Britirfi 
factory in China, 213— Court of King’s 
Bench : Sir W. Rumbold v. the* Indian 
Observer, for a libel, 299— formation 
of an association for promoting emigra- 
tion to New Zealand — .declaration of 
war against the Algerines — alteration in 
die revenue laws in regard 300; 

474— establishment of an Oriental Club, 
473, 573, 682 — settlement of Rencooien 
to be ceded to the Dutch, 474— motions 
made by Mr. Hume respecting, in the 
House of Common^ 572— treaty be- 
tween Great Britain find the Nether- 
lands — presentation of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s petition to the House V Com- 



mons— regulation of the tea trade at 
Kiakta. 682 — transactions at the East- 
• India House, 212, 299, '473, 572, 681 
— civil and military appointments, 110, 
212, 299, 473, '172, 681 —Indian se- 
curities and exchanges, 413, 216, 474, 
581, 68 7 — India -shipping arrivals and 
departures. 111,, 213, 300, 474, 574, 
692 — -passengers to and from India, 11-1, 
213,301, 475, 5 75, 683— births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 111„214, 345,476, 
575,. 58 4 — London markets, 115, 217, 
479,5.7)1 — times appointed for the sail- 
ing or me East-India Company’s ships 
of the season, 114, 218, 582, 686— free 
traders loading for India, 113, 217, 
-847, 478, 581, 685 — prices current of 
East-India produce, 115, 219, 479, 
583, 687 — goods declared for sale at 
the East-lndia House, 115, 219, 479, 
583, 687 — cargoes of East-India Com- 
jpqpy’s ships lately arrived, 219, 479, 
583, 687— daily prices of stocks, 116, 
220, 048, 48ty 584, 68 8. 

. Hudgins (Win.), his sketches in India re- 
viewed, 376. 

Hume (Mr.), his answer to some remarks 
ipado by.j.M r. Pelly an the subject of the 
hitter’s chum from the East-India 
VO^BW, 165. 

Hurricanes in Bengal, at the mouth of 
thdhMghly, 108. 

I. 

Improvements, local and general, about to 
take plyiejn Bengal, 190 — in the city 
CalcOttjj, 279, £66— aft Madras, 287 
Foirtjmd Town of Bombay, 291 . 

India, internal navigation io^‘235 — gene, 
view of- tilt- native powers of, and of 
their political relations with the British 
Government, 357 — bungalows, choul- 
tries," and other places of entertainment 
ip, 627 , t 

— (British) — list of bis Majesty’s forces 
serying.'in, 153— plan of the new or- 
gjjjjyjption about to take place in tbe 
native army of, 109 — island of Sba- 
puree, situated in one of the mouths of 
toe Burrampooter, attacked by the 
Birmese, 566 — expedition despatched 
agalnet them, >967, 661— force ordered 
from Nusseerabad and NenraCh to re- 
duce, the fortified town of Humeergur, 
568 — intention of Government to 
strengthen the eastern frontier, 661- — 
promotions in His Majesty’s forces, 95, 
554, 561 — furloughs from 
ditto, 96, 461, 555, 661. 
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at Government, 21 1 — failure of an at-* 

it- tempt to assassinate Scindea, 472. 

^ Indian securities and exchanges, 113, 216, 
474, 581, 687. 

Indigo — state of the plant in the Bengal 
’ districts, lit Aug. 182S, J 96— mode of 

^ its manufacture, 6^0. ' 

I* Insanity Jtrtatoaz ease of, at Penang, ’679. 
r _ Instruction , measures adopted by the Ben- 
gal Government for, 190. 

7, Inundations most disastrous in Bengal, 
il_ 108, 472 — cantonments of Berbampore 

ps endangered by, 21 1 — most disastrous in 

ee Ceylon, 295. 

7, Island , new, in the Southern ocean, dis- 
of covered by Capt. Hunter, 505 — several 
9, • described as lying off the S.E. entrance 

at of d’Entrecasteaux’s Channel, 65Si > 

n’. J ’ 

g Jainas , a sect of Hindoos, account of, 22. 

6, Janbert ( Professor), notice of his jfjjlemc’nts 
of Turkish' ‘Grammar, 502. 
e , Java — mutiny said to have taken place 
among the Dutch troops at Minto — 
Dutch expedition against the pirates of 
Tontol stated to have been entirely 
. successful — death of ^roeng Polekha*. 

king of Boiii, 208 — regulation * for 
the granting of leases in the island, 
of 509 — state of the markets at Batavia in 

Sept. 1823 — death of his Highness the 
Soesocboenan of Soera carta, 297— nar- 
rative of the war between the Batavian. / 
*° Government and the Padrees in Suma- ” f 
tra, 611— deaths, 108. 

Juggernauih , account of the temple and J 
idol of, 250 — festivals celebrated JtiL 
e- 251, 252. *77 „ 

Jyporc , account of, in a series of letters*, > 
sh 226 — journal of a route from, to Agra* 


Kertch, a port in the sea of Azov, account 
of *365. N s ,. t 

Kiakta , new regulation respecting tbe 
tea- trade at, 682. 


rn.T^npSTdJ^d Langles (Professor), notice of bi S d^atb, 
K l^urs, 273. T 

m Nusseerabad and Nemuch to re- Launch of a steam- packet at Calcutta. 
;e rise fortified town, of Humeergur, 1®^ ‘he Penang Merchant at Ban- - 
3 — intention of Government to £ oon ’ ^97- 

■ngthpn the eastern frontier, 66b— Leases, regulation for the granting of, ign 
(motions in His Majesty's forces, 95, Java, 509. 

V Hfii 554, 661 — furloughs from Letters, delay in their transmisson from 
to) 96, 461, 555, 661. India, 154. 

0 (not British).-^- Run jeet Sing defeats Lin naan Society, communications relating , 
.Afghans — two Englishmen and to Asia read before, 27 S, S80. j ; .. 

s ^*4 to have high com- Literary Intelligence, 49, ' 168, 272. 337, 
ndfthis artnjf— wantonincursions of 516,649.. 

Sr L ° am Dl ^ ,e to niUiTC Princes and.govern- 

£v*r2i i , ■? bo “ ments ln ‘he East-Indies, restrictions 

art, f feUBal tnbutary of the British on, 657. 
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M. 

Macao, counter-revolution attempted at, 

212 . 

Macassar , report concerning the slave- 
trade at, 484, 603. 

Macdonald (John), his remarks otv the 
Cotlege at Hertford, 367. , 

Macquarie ( J)J»j.Gen.),,goId cop presented 
to, by the Zionists of New South Wales, 
110 . 

Madras Government (General Orders by) 
— allowance to medical officers when 
placed in charge of European Invalids 
— no officer holding a Government 
command to be ordered away from it 
on court martial or any other duty — one 
petty maistry of bamboo cooties to be 
attached to each regiment of light 
cavalry or battalion of native infantry — 
allowances for writers and stationery to 
commanding or staff officers, 103- 
rules regarding the leave of absence to 
commissbriat officers, 196-rpension cer- 
tificates declared not transferrable — ad- 
ministration appointed during the Hon. 
the Governor’s absence — officers exa- 
mined in the Hindoostanee language, 
197 — civil and military appointments, 
promotions, and furloughs, 104, 197, 
464, 561, 672. 

Madras Post-Office (Regulations of) — 
Dawk department, 103 — Banghy de- 
partment, 101 — parties authorized to 
frank official correspondence, 102. 

/ Madras, miscellaneous, 200, 286, 673, 
i — improvements in the city, 287 — 
scarcity of grain, 570 — shipping intelli- 
gence, 106, 201, 466, 562 — births, 
marriages and deaths, 106, 201, 466, 
562, 675. 

- — -- ~ Sessions — conviction of Patrick 
Gorman, Conductor of Ordnance, for 
an unprovoked attack on a native with a 
drawn sword, 570. 

.Orphan Asylum, male and female ; 

its establishment, 5 69. 

- - District Committee of the Society 

for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
meeting of, held in June 1823, 286. 

Malacca— Hon. A. Koek, Esq., appoint- 
ed Acting Governor, 208— fown and 
fort ceded to the English, 682 — Deaths, 
566. 

MantPii — another attempt made at revolu- 
tion, 21 1— proclamation by the Gover- 
nor, 571 — description of the city, 5 91. 

Markets, London, 115, 217, 478, 578. 

Marriages. — See Calcutta, Madras, <Jc. 

Mauritius , state of slavery in, in the year 
1769, 255 — the island henceforth to to 
placed on a footing with other British 
colonic* as to the duties paid on the im- 
portation of sugar into Great Britain, 
682 — death of the Hon. G. Smith, 
Chief Justice, 566. 
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Mausoleum erected over the remains of 
Marquess Cornwallis' near Gbazee- 
pore; its description, 481 — of Eatimad- 
uj-Dowlah at Agra, also described, 638. 

Medals of . the ancient Musulman kings of 
Bengal; explanation of five of them, 
494, 633. * . dt A . 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta — 
resolutions adopted at the first meeting, 
50— ohjectsof the Society,’ 51 — election 
of honorary members— communication 
read detailing the effects of the new 
remedy iodine, in goitre (ghijgxof the 
natives), 378. r.Bu> ; 

Meerut, suttee at, 281.' 

Metcalfe (Sir C. G.) obliged to leave Hy- 
drabad for Calcutta through indisposi- 
tion, 569. 

Mexican Antiquities, 518. 

M/iairs, account of, 365. 

Mhow, route from towards Calcutta, via 
Saugor and Mirzapore, 16. 

Military Adventurers in India, 233. 

Military Appointments. — See Calcutta, M<t& 
dr as, $-c. 

Mint, new, landed at Calcutta, 688. in- ‘ 

Missionaries — great progress of the Catho- 
lics in the eastern kingdom of Tonqdlt 
298— arrival of a Catholic bishop ,J at 
Calcutta on his way to Tibet, 569— dPlro- 
testants proceeding with great RMoeEs in 
the Crimea, 574. 

Monument to be erected by subscription to 
the memory of the late Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, in St. Paul’s Cathedra], 277, 
286 — to be erected to the thetnory" of 
tbe late Stephen Babington, Esq., ’at 
Bombay, 292. 

Morgan (Mrs.) and child drowned off 
Colombo, island of Ceylon, 296. 

Morrison (Rev. Dr.) arrives in' England 
from Macao, 472— is presented it Court 
— extensive Chinese library brought 
over with him, 573. c’ • i 

Munro (Sir Thos.), Governor of 'Madras; 
requests permission to return tdHtigli 
land; 472. ■•Mt.s 

Murder of a parsee at Bombay— of tvffi* 
men near Salsefte,- 292. ‘ . 

Muriatic Acid detected in a rivet in £au& 

. America, 655, i ; „. . ,, . ' ,,, r - 

Muspratt (J. P. Esq.) elected art East- 
Iiuiia Director, 473. - — 

- ' 

N- 11 -e- 

Natal, a British settlement in Skritiatra, 
account of, 592. ’ 1 ’ - 

Native traveller, 148— powers of India 
viewed generally, 357— feinale’tehool 
societies, 471— auto-biography M+mad. 
of learning, 629. ' - 

Nautch given by Hunymobun .Tagore 
and Ladleymohun Tagore at Calcutta, 
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194 — gi ven by Rouplal Mullick at the 
. same pface, 683 . 

Nautical Notices — discovery] of Onaseuse, 
or Hunter’s . Island, in die Southern 
Ocean, 505— ideographical position of 
the Bass* dpjjfedja eqd the Earopa 
Rocks, two iliiagr in the Mosambique 
channel, 518-»*iscavery of the Actason 
Islands— true situation of the Speck 
i shoaii 653. 

internal, in SdSa, plan lately 
wihinitfa-jl to Government for remedy- 
ing tite increased delay in, 2S5— plan 
for convcying passengers by steam be- 
tween India and England proposed by 
Lieut. Johnston at Calcutta, 568. 

Nepaul* mission despatched from the Ra- 
jah oh to the Court of Pekin, 631. 

New Holland. — -vessel despatched from 
England to the northern coast of, for the 
purpose of forming a new settlement, 
574. 

New South Wales — new settlement abopt 
to be formed in Wellington Valley— 

, successful introduction of the bee — 
quarterly .meeting of thte Agricultural 
^Society held at Paramatta, 170 — des- 
. jeriptuoj of Wellington Valley, 652. 

New Zealand — superiority of its flax over 
fte Baltic hemp, 21 — extracts from Mr. 
Close’s Journal of a Ten Months’ Re- 
siderict in, 157 — association formed in 
GreatjBritain for promoting emigration 
to, 30® 

O. 

■<fc.Ta on the cultivation of, in Pur- 

or Reclaming Fund, and promotion in 
the In<%n Army, observations on, 23. 
(frenburg^oumey from, to Bokhara, in 
1820; 491. 

Oriental Coins described 494, 633. 

Oriental Club established in London, 473, 
573~-jgentlemen constituting the Com- 
mittee, 682. 

Original Papers and Communications . — 
Sketch of the History and Administra- 
tion of Marquess Hastings (continued 
<**from Vol. xvi. p. ’ 538), I, 117— Off- 
Reckoning Fund, 235— Account of the 
' CMmucs, drawn from Russian authod 
rffies, 138 — Transmission of India Let- 
ters, 154— The late Restrictions on the 
Calcutta IV ess, consistent with “ the 
Laws of this Realm,” 221— Military 

Adventurers, in reply to Veritas, 233 

Chum* Visits to Europe, 242— Run- 
jeet Sng and the North-Western Fron- 
tier of the British Possessions, 257— 

. General View of the Native Powers of 
; India, and of their Political Relations * 
the British Government, 357 — 
Hertford College, 367— The Ports of 
, Taganrog and' Kertch, in the Sea of 
Asov, *365 — Reply to the Iffisrepre- 
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sentations of the Edinburgh Review on 
the Company’s China Trade, * 369- 
Description of the Mausoleum and 
Altar-Tomb of the First Marquess 
Cornwallis, 481 -Slave-Trade in the 
. Indian Archipelago, 484, 603 — Jour- 
ney from OrehbuiE to Bokhara in 1820, 
491 — Retired Half-pay to Company’s 
fjfficers, J04 — Befutation of certain 
Calumnies against the East- India Com- 
pany’s China Trade, 585 — Some Ac- 
count of die TungousianS in general, 
and the Transbaikal Tungousians in 
particular, 593 — The Piece of Gold, 
609— On the Frontiers between Russia 
and China, 614 — Oriental Coins, 633. • 
Ouscley (Sir Wm.), his observations on the 
river Euphrates, 27.3. 

P. 

Padrees defeat the Dutch near Padang, 
572 — narrative of their war with the 
Dutch, 611. 

Palembang, descriptive account of, 28. 
Parliamentary Papers— official value of 
trade carried on between Great Britain 
and the Coast of Africa ftom Jan. 1815, 
to Jan. 1824— tea exported from Great 
Britain, from Jan. 1819, to Jan. 1824 
— sugar imported into Great Britain 
and Ireland, from Jan. 1823, to Jan. 
1824, 680— duties received, and draw- 
backs and bounties paid on sugar in 
1823 — coffee imjKirled into Great Bri- 5 
tain and Ireland during the same r ‘ 

— net duties received off coffee ■’ 
the same period, 681. v - # 

Passengers of ships to and. from, * ‘ 

111, 213, SOI, 47 5, 575, 683. ™ 

Pelly (Mr.), his statements of his grant . 
from the East-India C 
by Mr. Hume, 165. 

Penang — George Town theatre opened 
for the first time— importation of rice 
from Bengal — earthquake felt on the 
island, 207 — amount of SW|£ contri- 
buted to assist the distressed Irish, '997 
— Dutch schooner reported to have been 
seen off Singapore, with 1(^000 Stand 
of arms for the use of the Siamese, 571 
— modifications of the port duties and 
charges, 678t — suicide — case of insanity 
— Mr. Anderson, of the dvfl service, 
tried for defamation of character, 679 — 
commercial arrangements — ferocious 
boldness of a tiger — population of Point 
Wellesley— state Of the markets, 680 — 
births mid deaths, 107, 207, 566. 
Penitentiary ■ to be erected at Bombay, 292. 
Persia — tombs of Mr. Rich and Dr, Ity- 
lor destroyed at Shiraz by the Bjgppns 
— tomb of Dr. Jukes *|s<k destroyed at 
Ispahan, 209 — ceminmueotiqaa. Of Hie 
Court of Tehran with Ruyeia carried 
on with the great ^stsecresy, 57 4— deaths 

at Bushire and Bitsepra^ 4IB- 
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Philippine Islands . — See Manilla. 
Philosophical Intelligence, 49, 168, 272, 
377, 516, 649. 

Phipps (John), his Guide to the Commerce 
of Bengal reviewed, 45. 

Phormium tenor, or flax of New Zealand, 
successfully cultivated in France, 21. 
Pirates of Tontol defeated by the Dutch, 
208 — brig General de Kocfc taken by 
Malays in the Java sea, 476 — numerous, 
off the Islands of Bassulan and Min- 
danao, 572. 

Poetry — hymn for the Epiphany, by Dr. 
Heber — Missionary Hymn , by the same, 
511 — the Passage of the Red Sea, by 
the same, 642 — Hymn, by the same, 
644. 

Population of Palembang, 34 — of Manilla, 
592— of the Tungousians, 600 — of Point 
Wellesley, 680. 

Port duties, modification of, at Penang, 
678. 

Ports of Taganrog and Kertch, in the Sea 
of Azov, account of, *365. 

Press, late restrictions on, at Calcutta, 
consistent with the laws of this realm, 
221 — Act of Parliament and ordinance 
of the Indian Government respecting, 
223. 

Price Current of East-India produce for 
Dec. 1823, 115 — Jan. 1824, 219- 
March, 479 — April, 583 — May, 687. 
Pyhlications, new, and works in the press, 
171,276,380,519,656. 

Pumea, agricultural pursuits in, for May 
and June 1823, 192. 

R. 

Pain, statement of the fall of, at Bombay, 
in the last seven years, 651. 

Pam ay ana, new edition of, about to be 
published by Professor Schlegel, 52. 
Rangoon.— See Birman Empire. 

Reformer, Arabian, arrives at Bombay, 
678. 

Revierv of Hooks — Suit (‘merit of Facts re- 
• lative to the removal from India of Mr. 
Buckingham, 35 — A Guide to the Com- 
merce of Bengal, &c., by John Phipps, 
44— Journal of a Ten Months' Resi- 
dence in New Zealand, by Capt. Cruise, 
157 — Slavery of the British West- 
Ihdia Colonies delineated, by James 
Stephens, Esq. ; vol. 1, being a delinea- 
tion of the State in Point of Law, 261 
— Abdallah, an Oriental poem, with 
other pieces, by Horace Gwynne, 373 — 
Sketches in India, by Wm. Huggins, 
376 — Nouveaux Elemens de Gram- 
maire Turke ; par A. Jaubert, 502 — 
—Critical Researches in Philology and 
Geography, 512 — The Modem Tra- 
veller ; .vol. 1. containing “ Palestine,” 
5 1 6 — The Wonders of Elora described, 
by Capt. Seely, 645. 

Asiatic Jottrrt. 


Revolution ; another unsuccessful attempt 
made at Manilla, 211— coupler revolu- 
tion attempted at Macao, 212. 

Robbary in a Hindu temple, 285 — of two 
men whilst carrying a quantity of money 
and jewels from Bombay to Poonah, 
292. 

Rochet of Hmdoostm, as improved by 
Capt. Parlby, said to excel even die 
Congreve rocket, 519 — practical ex- 
periment made of the rocket at Bum 
Dura, 650. 

RojK-bridge directed to be thrown oVer the 
Caramnassa River near Benares, 278- 

Route from Mhow towards Calcutta, via 
Saugor and Mirzapore, 16 — from Cal- 
cutta to Gaya, extracted from the jour- 
nal of a native traveller, 148 — from 
Jypoor to Agra, 507. 

Royal Society, communications presented 
to, 380. 


Roxah of Eatimad-uI-Dowlah at Agra des- 
cribed, 638. 

Rumbold (Sir Wm.), rule granted to, b; 
the Court of King’s Bench, to show 
cause against the Indian Observer nev#- 
paper, for a libel, 299. , 

Runjeet Singh, and the north-westerp frui- 
tier of the British Possessions, acoltunt 
of, 257. af 

Russia — arrival of the khans of* several 
nomade tribes at St. l’ctcrsjjurgh, to 
take their oaths of fealty arid to pay 
their tribute, 213 — estimation of all the 
goods at the fair of Nisclu&y Novgo- 
rod, ib.— Chinese literarati tin, 378- — 
rewards dealt out by the Kinpemr to the 
officers engaged in a contes|ivritb the 
Nomade tribes beyond the Cuban ana 
Daghistan — communicationf between 
Russia and Persia said to lie , carried 
on with the greatest secresy, 574— qn 
the frontiers between, and Cbuia, 614 
— supplement made to the tariffVespei't 
ing the tea-trade at Kiakta, 68 *’ 


. ,i a 

Savings Bank established at Seramp 
192. 

Say (Lieut. T.), 5th regt. Bombay N. I., 
dismissed the Hon. Company’s seijvice, 
472. 



Schlegel (Prof.), his prospectus for pub- 
lishing a Sanscrit edition of the Rama- 
yana, 52. 

Scindea, failure of an attempt to assassi- 
nate him, 472. 

Scott (Rev. H.) appointed Archdeacon of 
Australasia, 473. 

Securities, government ; prices of, at Cal- 
cutta, 113, 216, 474, 581— at Madias, 
474, 581, 687— at Bombay, 474, £81, 
687. . 

Seely (Capt. J. B.), his Wonders of Flora 
reviewed, 64.5. 
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69$ «, *- Index, 

Seiampore — savings bank established at, i 
192-*- Native Female jSociety lately es- 
tablished at, meets, /with., the greatest g„ 
encouragement, J 

Shapuree, island of*, attacked by the Bir- 
mese, 566, 661* ♦, g 0i 

'Sherwahray Bilk, account of, 370 — regis- 
ter of the thermometer,, on, in May, 

<■ July i82$,'&?9. 
iTfiljjjjiijTj notices of-— ship Swallow, Ross, 
^..$9(ind Jor Calcutta, wrecked on Moogra 
/ " Putty Point, 96— Danish ship Nym- 
^ - phin lost near the mouth of the Hoogh- 
!y, 96— -ship Travancore lost at Muscat, 

97 — fire discovered on board the ship 
Argyle, Harding, bound for China, 
19&— .Brig Dpdna Dowla, bound from 
Bombay to the Malay coast, burnt at 
sea, off Ceylon, 204— ship Matilda, of 
Calcutta, lost at Mosambique, 286 — 

■ * historical account of the ship Swallow, 

291 — ship Neptune, Cormeer, wrecked 
t. on Cochin-China, 301 — dangerous si tua- - 

\ tion of the Atlas at the mouth of the g 0l 
\ Hog River, 461, 671 — brig Ann Laura, 

& Tarket, lost in the Bay of Bengal, 462 ^ 

J f — brig General de Kock taken by Ma- 
/ lay pirates on her passage from Batavia 
to Samarang, 476, 576 — Mary Ann, 
CWes, taken up by Government to try 
the%|periment of riding out the Mon- 
soon Blackwood’s Harbour, 476 — Stt 

loss the Mary, Crisp, and Rangoon 
Packed Thompson, on the John -and- 
MargaAt Shoal, 557 — Arab ship Futty 
Romauvlost upon Hog River Sand, 558 Sit 
-^tempitary appropriation of the H.C. 
ship Hastings to the purpose of per- 
forming divine service every Sunday at St, 
Bomb«^, 678— ship Mariner, Douglas, 
lost on the Island of Chiloe, South 
America, 684. 

■ * '■ — arrivals and departures.— See g u 

Calcutta , Madras , #c. 

Ships, jfeast- India Company’s, of the sea- g u 
son T 823-24 timed for India, 114, 218, 

684 — free-traders loading for In- 
dia, 113, 217, 478, 581, 685 — cargoes 
$ of, lately arrived, 219, 479, 583, 687 
- — launched, 195, 297 — spoken with. 

Km their voyage outward, 111, 301 , 476, 

576, 684— new plan for preserving the 
bottoms of, 379. 

Siberia, north -eastern coast , of, ascertained S}I 
to have no conjunction with the conti- 
nent of America, 379. 

Sierra Leone, great improvement in the 
colony of, 275. 

Silks, alteration ordered to take place in Sit 
the revenue laws regarding, 300, 474. 
Singapore — establishment of a native insti- So 
tution, 208, 572— extraordinary extent g„ 
of the trade of the island during the * 
year 1822, 208. 

Slavery as it existed in the Mauritius in 71 
1769, 255 — report concerning the state 


ex. ■ J { January to 

“ of the trade in the Indian Archipelago, 

484, 603. 

Smacks established at Van Dieman’s Land 
to sail regularly between Hobart Town 
and Sydney, 298. 

Societies— Asiatic, of Calcutta, 49, 168, 

377, 516 — Medical and Physical, of 
Calcutta, 50, 378— Agricultural and 
Horticultural, of Calcutta, 169, 649 — 
Agricultural, of New South Wales, 170 
— Literary, of Bombay, 274, 517 — 
Linnsean, of London, 275, 380 — Geo- 
logical, of ' London, 276, 310 — Asiatic, 

. of Great Britain and Ireland, 379— 
Astronomical, of iJondon, 379, 588 — 
Royal, of London, 380 — Auxiliary 
Scottish Missionary, of Bombay, 204 — - 
School-book, of Calcutta, 471— Native 
Female, at Serampore, 471 — Bethel, at 
Calcutta, 472 — Asiatic, of Paris, 649 
— Auxiliary Church Missionary, of 
Calcutta, 665— Madras, for promoting 
•Christian Knowledge, 673. 

Soerakarta, death of his Highness the 
Socsochoenan of, 297. • 

Staff Appointments, limitation of, under tji 
the Bengal Presidency, 179. / 

Staunton ( Sir (rl T.), elegant silver salver 
presented to, by the members .of the , 
British factory in China, 213. ff 

Steam-packet launched at Calcutta, 195 tV 
— meeting held at Calcutta for the psoa^v 
pose of establishing packets between ■*» 
India and England, 568. ' 

Stephen (Jas. Esq.), his delineation of * _~' 
Slavery of the British West- India Co-. 
Ionics reviewed, 261.. ... 

Stnds, daily prices of, for Nov. and Dec,' 
1823; and Jan., Feb., March, auu 
April, 1824, 116,220,348, 480, 584/*,* 
688. if 

Suicide committed by a Chinaman under 
the sentence of death at Penang, 679. •/' 

Sumatra — descriptive account of Pal cm- ;‘- 

bang, 28 — settlement of Bencoolen 
about to be ceded to the Dutch, 474, 

572 — Dutch defeated by the Padrees 
near Padang, 572— narrative of the 
war between the Padrees and the Dutch, 

611 — British possessions on the island 
ceded to the Dutch, 682 — births and 
deaths, 108, 566. 

Suttee near Santipore, 192 — at Meerut, 

281 — affecting incident arisihg from, 

282— at Poorah, 570— at Serampore — 
of four females at Koonaghur Ghaut, 

665. 

Swallow East-Indiaman, historical account 
of, 291. ; 

Sylhet, account of the district of, 369. 

Syria, coal discovered in, 379. 


Taganrog., a port in the sea of Azov, ac- 
count of, *365. 
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Tea Trade of the East-India Company, 
reply to the misrepresentations of the 
Edinburgh Review concerning, *369 — 
refutation of certain calumnies against, 
585. 

of the Russians, at Kiakta, 

new regulation respecting, 682. 

Temple, Hindu, robbery in, 285. 

Theatre opened at Penang, 207. 

Thermometer, state of, in the Sylhet dis- 
trict, 369 — on the Sherwahray Hills, 
379. 


Thornton (Mr.), Supracargo of the Ge- 
neral de Kock, .seized by Malay pirates 
in the Java seas, 476, 576, 684. 

Thunder-storm, alarming effects occasion- 
ed by, at Matura in Ceylon, 295. 

Tibet, state of the Catholic mission in, 
569. 
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Tiger, its ferocity, 680. 

Tongataboo, one of the Friendly Islands, 
some account of, 244. 

a 

Tonquin, great progress of the Catholic 
missionaries there, 298. 

Trade of Cochin-China, regulations of, 

•* 154. 

Traveller, Hindoo, 148>£-Swedish, 379. 

Tristan de Acunha, new^settlers on the is- 
land of, 298. 

Troops ordered to embark for India, 111, 
213— local of Bengal, established on 
one uniform scale, 1 73. 

Tungousians in general, and Transbaikal 
Tungousians in particular, some ac- 
count of, 593. 

Turkish Grammar, by Professor Jaubcit, 

. notice of, 502. 

Twining (R. Esq.), biogranhical notice 
of, 590. 


U. • 

Vbanean Mandate, journal of a visit to, 

; in May 1820, 135. 

, : V.' 

Vaccination in the United Kingdom in 
1822 — in Ceylon, Presidency of Fort 
William, and Bombay, in 1821,380. 

Van IHeman-i^ Land— -establishment of 
passage vessels to sail regularly between 
Hobart Town and Sidney— meeting of 
inhabitants for the p urpose establish- 
ing a bank at Hobart Town/ 29$f. 

Vepery f new church erecting at, for the 
use of the Vepery branch of the mis- 
sion of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 67 3 — ceremony of lay- 
ing the first stone, 674 — examination of 
the school belonging to the mission, 675. 

Voyage on the Ganges, memoranda of, 26. 


W. 

Weather , state of, at Pumeab, in Hay 
and June 1823, 192 — at Kumptee neMjt 
Nagpore, in June 1823, 193 — in tpe 
Indigo districts, in July and Aug. i823, 
1 93 — at Madras, in July 1823, 292*^-at 
Saffragan and Matura in Ceylon, in 
June 1823, 295 — at Bombay, in Nov. 
1823, 678. ' ^ 

Wellington Valley , in New Soud^ Wales, 
settlement about to be formeqpit, 1 70 — 
its description, 652. j* 

Widows , Hindu, burnt on the jbneral piles 
of their husbands, 192, 2j&— singular 
case of, tried before the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta, 285— four b$rnt at Koo- 
nagliur Ghaut, 665. - 

Wrangel (Baron), notice of 1& expedition 
towards the north pole, 65% 
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